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THB    COUNTRY    S?BMON. 

THE    COUNTRY    SERMON. 


It  was  a  shining  Sunday  nlorn, 
Out  of  a  week  of  thunder  born  ; 
And  soothing  bells  their  summons  peal'd, 
For  country.folk,  o'er  farm  and  field. 

'  I  sought  the  church  that  on  the  hill 
Towered  in  the  sunlight  pure  and  still ; 
I  sat  upon  a  grave-slab  grey, 
To  breathe  the  balm  of  that  bright  day. 

I  watched  the  people  gathering  slow 
From  the  far  parish  apread  below. 
From  gabled  grange,  nistoric  hall, 
From  many  a  cottage,  rude  and  small. 

They  came  in  choicer  Sunday  guise, 
With  Sabbath  peace  in  patient  eyes. 
As  those  who  doubtless  looked  to  find 
Some  holy  boon  for  life  and  mind. 

I  had  not  thought  to  leave  the  stone 
Whereon  I  sat  and  mused  alone, 
But  something  in  me  seemed  to  say 
That  theirs  might  be  the  better  way. 

I  rose,  and  ioined  the  church-bound  train  ; 
My  voice  blent  with  their  chanted  strain  ; 
And  my  dry  heart  drank  freshening  ease 
From  streams  of  pleading  litanies. 

And  one  spake  words  not  ill  in  tune 
With  beauty  of  tht^t  summer  noon  : 
"  How  all  of  brightest,  best,  we  see 
Must  shadows  of  the  heavenly  be ; 

"  How  the  blue  dawn,  and  morning's  glow, 
And  the  vast  sunset's  fiery  show, 
Soft  pearly  moon,  and  stars  of  night, 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavenly  light ; 

"  How  all  the  sweetest  sounds  of  earth. 
Music  of  winds,  birds,  infants'  mirth, 
Anthems  that  fioat  church-aisles  along, 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavenly  song  ; 

"  How  mother's  fondness,  rich  and  fair, 
Large  trust  of  child  and  father's  care, 
The  selfiess  loves  that  deepliest  move. 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavenly  love  ; 

"  How  the  delights  that  kindle  here, 
How  gay  heart-laughter  ringing  clear, 
How  ecstasies  without  alloy. 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavenly  joy  ; 

"  How  blpsed  moods  of  quiet  deep, 
How  placid  dream  and  death-like  sleep, 
How  sleep-like  death  in  snow  shroud  drest. 
Are  shadows  of  the  heavenly  rest ; 


"  And  how,  if  leal  —  through  suffering,  loss. 
And  thrift  more  perilous,  to  the  Cross, 
In  our  inferior  measure,  we 
May  shadows  of  the  heavenly  be. : 

"  Until  at  last,  when  Time  is  o'er. 
And  its  vain  visions  vex  no  more. 
All  the  pale  shadows  wc  shall  miss 
In  sheer  supreme  substantial  bliss." 

The  simple  words,  with  feeling  fraught, 
A  warmer  faith  and  juster  wrought : 
And  forth  I  went,  with  brighter  eye. 
To  find  a  fairer  land  and 'sky. 

For  things  about,  within  me,  wore 
Divine  new  meanings  hid  before  ; 
And  unto  life,  thought,  work,  was  given 
The  sacred  light  of  final  Heaven. 

Joseph  Truman. 
—  Good   Words. 


"SORROW    AND 


SIGHING 
AWAT." 


SHALL    FLEE 


The  Prophet  Isaiah. 

Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, 
How  can  it  happen  that  these  should  pass 
Out  of  a  world  where  the  flowers  lie  dying, 
Out  of  a  world  where  all  flesh  is  grass  ? 
Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, 
Dear  as  the  Autumn,  and  fair  as  the  rain. 

Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, 
Will  they  then  cease,  and  our  souls  grow  dull  ? 
Sluggishly  somnolent,  torpidly  lying, 
Lapped  in  the  calm  of  a  deep  sea  lull  ? 
Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing,  — 
Should  we  not  long  for  the  thundering  main  ^ 

Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing. 
All  to  be  done,  and  our  tears  gone  dry  ; 
Never  a  thought  o'er  the  boundary  flying, 
Never  a  grasp  as  the  clouds  swing  by. 
Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing. 
All  faded  out,  nothing  left  to  restrain. 

Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing. 
What  would  our  days  be  cut  off"  from  these  i 
If,  at  the  fiiiry  mart,  we  were  life  buying. 
Should  we  not  choose  them,  past  things  that 

please  ? 
Sorrow  and  sighing,  sorrow  and  sighing, — 
Take  what  you  will,  only  leave  us  our  pain. 

S.  A.  D.  I. 
—  Sunday  Magazine. 


LAURA    RICHMOND. 


From  the  Sunday  Magazine. 
LAURA    RICHUOND. 

BY  JEAN  IN  OSLO  W. 

"  Abb  the  spoons  and  forks  in  the  bas- 
ket ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am.** 

**  And  the  cold  fowls,  and  the  two  jellies, 
and  the  custard  pudding,  Elizabeth  V* 

**  Yes,  ma'am ;  I  earned  them  down,  and 
put  them  all  into  the  basket  myself." 

''That's  right,  Elizabeth.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  do  but  to  carry  down  my 
cloak  and  Miss  Richmond's.  We  expect  to 
be  back  about  sunset.  Let  the  drawing- 
room  shutters  be  closed  before  the  sun 
comes  round,  and  remember  to  water  the 
hydrangeas." 

"  May  I  go  out  this  afternoon,  ma'am,  for 
an  hour  or  two  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly." 

This  little  dialogue  took  place  in  a  pretty 
garden,  between  an  elderly  lady  and  her 
young  housemaid.  At  its  termination  the 
latter  wient  back  to  the  house  to  fetch  the 
cloak,  and  the  former  pursued  her  way 
along  a  gravel  path  between  beds  of  stocks 
and  carnations,  till  she  reached  her  orchard, 
which  was  divided  from  the  garden  by  a 
wicket-gate,  and  bounded  by  a  clear  river, 
small  and  full  of  water. 

As  the  old  lady  emerged  from  among  the 
fruit-trees,  she  was  greeted  by  joyful  snouts 
from  four  boatrloads  of  people,  mostly  young, 
and  all  in  high  spints.  They  had  just 
reached  the  little  landing-place  :  two  more 
boats  presently  came  up,  and  there  was  a 
cheerful  babel  of  voices. 

''  Boys,"  cried  Mrs.  Richmond,  who  was  as 
joyous  as  the  youngest  child  present,  **  boys, 
respect  my  water-UIies ;  don't  knock  them 
about  more  than  can  be  helped." 

^*  Oh,  they'll  all  come  up  again  when  we 
are  gone  by,  Mrs.  Richmond.  But,  grand- 
mamma, which  boat  are  you  going  in  r  " 

'*  What  a  noise  they  do  make ! "  exclaimed 
the  gentle  old  lady,  as  the  boys,  backing 
their  oars,  brought  their  boats  stern  into 
the  fringe  of  yellow  flags,  and  fathers',  moth- 
ers', friends',  and  children's  yoices  all  as- 
sailed her  at  once. 

*'  Mrs.  Richmond,  are  yon  sure  we  have 
got  salt  and  mistard  on  board  ?  "  —  *'  Mrs. 
Richmond,  the  Vicar  says  he  has  trusted  en- 
tirely to  you  about  the  ginger-beer."  —  "I 
sapr,  grandmamma,  yon  said  yofii  would  go 
with  us  this  time.  Ours  is  the  best 
boat."  —  **  Charlie,  if  you  don't  sit  still,  you 
must    be  put  on  shore."  —  **  Where's  the 


bread  ?  —  who  knows  where  the  bread  is  ? 
Call  over  all  the  things  we've  got"  — 
"  Boys,  be  quiet."  —  "  Oh,  Dick,  you  splash 
us."  — "  Papa,  oh,  dear  papa,  will  you 
gather  a  lily  for  me  ?  " 

A  good  aeal  confused  by  the  noise,  Mrs. 
Richmond  wished  she  hsul  not  promised 
to  join  the  pic-nic. 

**  I  never  will*  go  again,"  she  thought,  as 
she  stepped  into  her  place,  for  this  was  an 
annual  pic-nic,  and  a  very  large  one ;  but 
every  year  her  objections  were  overruled  by 
her  son  and  daughters,  her  grandchildren 
and  her  friends. 

A  younj^  lad^  now  appeared,  and  was 
greeted  with  cnes  of  '*  The  laie  Miss  Rich- 
mond 1 "  —  "  Hurrah !  here's  Aunt  Harriet. 
Now  we're  off!"  — "No  we're  not."  — 
"  Now,  let  every  one  sit  down."  —  "  Is  Miss 
Richmond  seated  ?  " —  Then  let  the  '  Wa- 
tenprite '  take  the  lead." 

The  **  Watersprite "  was  accordingly 
rowed  clear  of  tne  white  and  yellow  lilies 
and  the.  forget-me-nots  which  fringed'  that 
little  river ;  and,  under  a  blue  sky  and  be- 
tween rows  of  fruit-trees,  her  five  compan- 
ions followed. 

The  boats  were  all  large,  and  not  very 
light;  but  that  did  not  much  matter,  as 
they  were  going  down  with  the  stream. 

In  the  first  mur  boats  there  was  a  great 
4jBal  of  talking  and  laughing,  oflen,  also, 
there  was  nnging,  and  sometimes  a  little 
scolding.  In  tne  last  two  boats  there  was 
silence,  or  only  whispers ;  but  this  quietude 
by  no  means  showed  that  the  last  two  boats 
contained  less  happy  passengers.  On  the 
contrary,  every  face  beamed  with  joy,  every 
eye  shone  with  expectation ;  for  was  not 
this  a  holiday  ?  Was  it  not  a  reward  for 
good  behaviour?  Yes,  indeed!  The  last 
two  boats  were  the  most  important  of  all ; 

—  the  pic-nic  was  given  expressly  for  them 

—  given  by  the  committee  to  the  scholars 
of  **  The  New  Philanthropic  School." 

A  little  pennon  floated  from  the  hindmost 
boat,  and  on  it  was  emblazoned  the  name 
of  the  institution.  The  mistress,  proud  but 
anxious,  sat  under  it,  hoping  that  all  would 
pass  off  well ;  the  Vicar  sat  in  the  next 
boat  He  was  also  anxious  —  anxious  about 
his  own  many  boys  and  ^Is,  hoping  to  get 
them  and  all  the  other  children  safely  land- 
ed and  ^ely  home  a^ain.  Mrs.  Richmond 
sat  in  the  *'  Waterspnte/'  and  she  was  anx- 
ious, too,  for  the  weighty  matter  of  provis- 
ion was  her  care.  Were  there  fowls 
enough  ?  Was  there  beef  enough  ?  Had 
the  plates  been  remembered  ?  She  was 
not  certain ;  but  she  hoped  all  was  right. 

Nobody  else,  excepting  a  maomia  or  two 
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—  who  did  not  \i\ffb  to  see  the  least  move- 
ment in  the  boats  —  had  the  least  shadow 
of  care  at  heart  that  day.  In  a  triumphal 
procession  the  six  boats  went  down  the  clas- 
sy river,  turning  and  winding,  sometimes 
between  level  pastures  full  of  cattle,  then 
through  a  wild  heath  covered  with  flower- 
ing ling^  then  through  a  long  wood,  where 
smooth-trunked  plane-trees  leant  overhead, 
and  the  wat«  r  was  quite  green  with  the  re- 
flection of  their  leaves. 

**A  jolly  place  for  nests  in  the  season  !  ** 
said  the  young  rowers ;  for  hawks  and  owls, 
and  jays  and  stockdoves  built  there. 

And  now  at  last  the  boats  emerged  from 
^e  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  on  the  left 
hand,  looking  white  and  bare  in  the  sun- 
shine, stood  the  place  they  were  to  dine  in 
— ;  the  ruins  of  a  castle  and  a  chapel,  roof- 
less and  rent.  Trees  of  ivy  pushed  them- 
selves over  here  and  there,  between  the 
battlements,  and  ferns  feathered  and  adorned 
the  shattered  carved  work  of  the  arches. 

**  Hurrah  ! "  cried  the  boys,  **  how  grave 
and  still  the  old  place  looks  to-day." 

f  '^  And  O !  look  at  the  foxgloves,  and  look 
at  the  snapdragons  I*'  exclaimed  the  girls. 

"  Now  boys,  now  girb,"  cried  the  vicar ; 
"  don't  be  in  a  hurry.  Steady ;  hand  the 
little  ones  first.  You  have  all  the  afteraoon 
before  you ;  the  castle  will  not  run  away." 

In  spite  of  this  assurance  the  eager  crowfl 
sprang  out  over  the  bank,  as  if  every  mo- 
ment was  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and 
ran  up  the  little  hill  to  the  ruins  with  shouts 
of  exultation,  leaving  their  elder  guardians 
to  follow  more  quietly,  while  the  scholars 
came  up  in  an  orderly  body,  and  two  men- 
servants  gradually  emptied  the  baskets  of 
their  savoury  contents. 

It  was  commonly  believed  by  the  princi- 
pal consumers  of  that  great  feast,  tnat  its 
equal  never  was  spread.  It  was  an  annual 
exhibition  of  all  that  was  delicate,  abun- 
dant, and  delicious.  Jelly  of  the  most  cun- 
ning shapes  and  of  the  brightest  colours ; 
piles  of  rasberry  tarts  and  cheesecakes,  pies, 
strawberries,  a  whole  ham,  cakes  of  all 
sorts,  and  curds  and  cream,  and  chickens 
and  pigeons,  to  say  nothing  of  beef  and  bread 
and  such  common  things,  and  not  to  mention 
orange- wine  and  ginger-beer  in  abundance. 

A  place  was  chosen  just  within  the  shad- 
ow of  the  castle,  and  where  the  old  donjon 
tower  had  once  been  raised.  Then  the  ta- 
ble-cloth was  spread,  and  the  tempting  vi- 
ands were  displayed.  My  poor  unfortunate 
reader,  you  never  went  to  that  pic-nic,  at 
least  it  is  not  probable  that  you  ever  did. 
Such  raspberry  tarts,  so  crumbling,  so 
flaky,  so  altogether   desirable,  nevtrr  were 


baked  for  you  ;  their  fame  has  survived 
some  things  better  worth  remembering,  for 
they  are  often  talked  of  to  this  day  in  ev- 
eryquarter  of  the  world. 

While  the  cloth  was  spread,  and  the  pro- 
visions were  got  ready,  there  was  a  general 
retreat  for  play,  the  joyous  voices  of  the 
children  were  soon  heard  all  over  the  old 
ruin,  and  their  active  steps  in  the  scramble 
after  nests  and  flowers  and  ferns.  At  length 
the  whistle  sounded,  the  signal  that  they 
were  all  to  appear  at  the  board,  which  they 
soon  did,  the  guests  in  groups  and  the 
scholars  in  procession,  two  and  two,  with 
the  mistress  at  their  head. 

They  sang  a  grace  before  they  sat  down 
on  the  short  dry  grass,  and  then,  under  the 
direction  of  the  committee  (four  bustling 
ladies),  the  feast  began  —  the  scholars, 
flushed  and  happy,  taking  out  their  handker- 
chiefs and  spreading  them  over  their  knees 
to  protect  their  new  green  gowns. 

Gradually  but  surely  the  viands  disap- 
peared, and  when  the  Vicar — having  giv- 
en each  scholar  a  glass  of  orange-wine  — 
told  them  to  drink  the  health  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  a  raspberry  tart  was  left: 

Partly  because  all  the  scholars  were  seat- 
ed in  due  form,  .and  partly  because  he  did 
not  wish  them  and  the  other  children  to 
begin  any  active  sports  immediately  afler 
their  dinner,  the  Vicar  then  addressed  the 
assembly,  and  speaking  to  all,  he  first  re- 
minded them  what  blessings  they  derived 
from  education,  remarking  that  he  was  sure 
there  was  not  a  boy  or  girl  present  who  was 
foolish  enough  to  wish  for  continual  holi- 
days. **  Nor,  delightful  as  is  a  festive  occa- 
sion such  as  this,"  he  continued,  '^  would 
any  of  you  wish  it  to  be  frequently  repeated 
at  the  risk  of  interfering  with  those  lessons 
in  which  you  are  all  able  to  take  an  intelli- 
gent interest  ?  " 

It  is  possible  that  here  the  Vicar  did  not 
carry  the  feelings  of  the  meeting  with  him, 
for  though  he  was  listened  to  with  due  de- 
corum, there  was  a  puzzled  and  doubtful 
look  upon  many  young  faces,  and  the  mis- 
tress coughed  faintly  as  though  she  should 
be  sorry  to  see  her  scholars  put  to  the 
proof. 

The  Vicar  did  not  observe  this,  and  he 
went  on,  — 

**  But  especially,  my  dear  children,  must 
those  of  you  who  are  scholars  in  this  excel- 
lent school,  rescued  from  poverty  and  neg- 
lect, you  being  orphans  or  friendless,  —  es- 
pecially must  you  feel  grateful  for  the  good 
education  which  is  teaching  you  those  things 
*  which  belong  to  your  peace,*  and  fitting  you 
to  earn  a  respectable  hving  in  this  wond  — 
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grateiul  to  those  good  ladies  who  set  od  foot 
*  the  Philanthropic  School/  and  to  that 
worthy  mistress  who  labours  so  conscien- 
tiously to  cVry  out  their  benevolent  plans." 
Here  the  meeting  was  entirely  with  the 
speaker.  The  boys  began  to  cheer,  for  this 
was  a  proper  and  even  a  laudable  occasion 
for  making  a  noise;  the  scholars  joined 
with  right  good-will,  and  they  all  cheered 
together,  tiU  at  last,  when  the  heads  of  the 
committee  ached,  the  Vicar  called  for  order, 
and  the  mistress  ran  behind  the  ruin  to 
dash  away  a  few  happy  tears. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  stole  back  again. 
The  Vicar  had  concluded  his  address,  and 
her  scholars  were  reciting  psalms.  After 
that  they  sang  a  ballad  and  a  part-song, 
while  the  other  children  listened  and  were 
very  glad  that  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  take  their  turn. 

"  Now,"  said  the  Vicar,  "  you  may  all  go 
to  play  till  you  hear  the  whistle  again."* 

Joyful  words !  The  ground  was  cleared 
almost  instantly,  the  boys  ran  off  to  climb 
and  run  races,  the  girls  joined  the  scholars 
and  went  off  to  play  at  blind  man's  buff, 
and  all  the  grown-up  ^ests  followed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Vicar,  Mrs.  Richmond, 
and  two  members  of  the  committee ;  these 
s^t  together  in  the  shadow  congratulating 
each  other  that  all  had  hitherto  gone  off  so 
well,  talking  of  the  new  subscribers  they 
had  got,  and  lamenting  that  some  of  the  old 
ones  had  withdrawn,  till,  the  Vicar  strolling 
away,  they  came  from  generals  to  particu- 
lars, went  into  the  prices  of  the  chief  arti- 
cles of  food  and  clothing,  and  came  back  at 
last  to  their  regret  that  they  had  lost  some 
of  the  old  subscriber^ 

*^  But  I  cannot  wonder  at  it,'*  observed 
Mrs.  Randolph,  the  youngest  of  the  ladies ; 
**  for  as  Mrs.  Gresham  was  remarking  to  me 
only  yesterday,  so  far  from  the  subscribers 
denving  any  benefit  firom  the  school,  ser- 
vants leave  their  places  oflener  now,  and 
ask  for  higher  wages  than  they  did  before 
it  was  set  on  foot  Jane  Harris  has  just  lefl 
her  place." 

**  Indeed ! "  said  Mrs.  Richmond.  '*  Jane 
seemed  to  suit  so  well,  I  am  so  sorry  she  did 
not  remain." 

''  Yes,  she  only  stayed  six  months —  suited 
exactly  ;  but  heard  of  a  place  where  more 
was  given  and  there  was  less  to  do,  so  she 
gave  warning.  '  Now,'  as  Mrs.  Gresham 
said,  *  we  understood  that  this  school  was  to 
rear  destitute  children,  fit  them  for  service, 
and  inculcate  good  principles ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  your  plan  does  not  suit  the  occa- 
sion, for  your  younff  servants  will  not  stay 
with  Hi,  or  if  theyoo  they  want  high  wages, 


which  is  not  what  the  •ommittee  contem- 
plated when  they  first  supported  the 
charity.' " 

*'  No,  certainly  not,"  said  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lain, the  third  member  of  the  committee  ; 
^'  and  this  state  of  things  gets  worse  and 
worse." 

**  But,  my  dear,  no  one  complains  that 
the  young  servants  we  send  out  are  not  good 
ones,"  observed  Mrs.  Richmond. 

^^  That  is  true,"  answered  one ;  and  the 
other  proceeded. 

"  Now,  as  Mrs.  Gresham  said,  very  justly, 
there  must  be  something  omitted  in  their 
education.  Contentment  with  their  own 
station,  and  a  desire  to  do  their  duty  by 
their  employers,  cannot  be  properly  incul- 
cated, for  instead  of  attaching  themselves 
to  the  families  they  go  into,  they  are  gener- 
ally eager  to  rise,  and  bent  on  bettering 
themselves." 

**  And  they  succeed,"  said  Mrs  Richmond : 
"  that  is,  because  we  supply,  as  it  were,  a 
superior  article,  and  a  superior  article  is 
sure  to  command  the  highest  price.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  regulate  what  wages  they 
shall  receive.  I,  for  one,  should  not  wish  it." 
**  But  I  assure  you,"  said  Mrs.  Randolph, 
**  that  the  new  members  of  the  committee 
think  something  really  must  be  done  to 
remedy  this  state  of  thm^,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  they  mean  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ward, therefore  we  had  better  be  prepared  ; 
some  of  them  say  the  girls  are  taugnt  too 
much." 

"  Yet  it  is  what  they  are  taught  which  in 
a  great  measure  makes  their  value,"  observed 
a£s.  Richmond. 

"  But  if  they  were  taught  a  little  less  on 
some  points,  if —  I  hardly  know  how  to  ex- 
press myself — if  they  were  taught  what 
we  want  them  to  know,  in  order  to  adorn 
their  station ;  and,  in  short,  left  to  find  out 
the  rest  for  themselves  "  — 

**  Why  then  they  would  not  be  tempted 
away  as  they  are,"  said  Mrs.  Chamberlain, 
taking  up  the  sentence. 

*»  Very  true,"  answered  Mrs.  Richmond  ; 
**  but  neither  would  they  be  so  well  worth 
keeping." 

**  And  then,"  continued  the  former  speak- 
er, **  there  is  another  thing  that  I  much 
regret.  Consider  the  expense  we  are  at  to 
make  servants  of  them,  and  how  few  remain 
servants  long !  Some  make  good  wives,  some 
make  good  tradeswomen,  some  good  teach- 
ers; but  hardly  any  remain  permanently 
servants — ihey  think  themselves  fit  for 
something  better." 

^  Deep  in  conversation,  ladies  ?  "  said  the 
Vicar,  joining  them.    **  Well,  this  is  a  happy 
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day  for  you.    It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to 
you  to  see  how  well  your  school  answers." 

"  You  think  it  does  answer  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Richmond. 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure !  No  doubt  of 
it!" 

**  That  is  the  very  point  we  were  discuss* 
ing. 

^*  I  should  not  have  thought  there  could 
be  a  doubt.  The  girb  are  orderly,  healthy, 
cheerful.  At  my  weekly  examinations  I 
find  them  intelligent.  They  conduct  them- 
selves modestly  afler  they  leave  the  school, 
and  they  all  earn  a  decent  livelihood,  is 
that  compatible  with  failure  ?  '* 

**  Why  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Randolph, "  for  we 
educate  them  expressly  for  servants.  Ser- 
vants are  very  much  wanted,  as  we  all  know ; 
and  it  is  vexatious  that  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to  be  servants  when  we  have  taken 
such  pains  with  them." 

**  Were  they  to  be  servants,  then,  for  our 
sakes  or  for  their  own  ?  " 

''For  their  own,  assuredly.  This  is  a 
charity  school." 

**  Then  it  answers.  Your  charity  has 
done  all  the  good  it  contemplated ;  for  these 
girls,  though  matters  have  not  turned  out 
exactly  as  you  wished,  are  earning  quite  as 
comfortable  a  living  as  if  they  earned  it  in 
the  way  you  intended." 

''We  wished  them  to  adorn  their  own 
station,"  said  Mrs.  Randolph,  **  not  to  rise 
out  of  it." 

**  Why,  my  dear  madam,  you  took  them 
out  of  it  yourselves.  You  raised  them  firom 
a  state  of  rags  and  dirt,  neglect  and  ignor- 
ance. As  far  as  in  you  lies,  you  give  them 
all  the  knowledge  requisite  to  make  them 
intelligent  Christians  and  excellent  servants. 
You  accustom  them  to  cleanly  habits  and 
civil  speech.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
their  next  desire  is  to  raise  themselves  ?  " 

*'  We  have  a  right  to  expect  something 
from  their  gratitude." 

'*  But  you  made  no  agreement  with  them 
that  they  should  serve  you  after  they  left 
school  ?  " 

'<No.  And  though  I  ftel  hurt  at  their 
leaving  us  as  they  do,  I  should  be  the  last  to 
wish  lor  such  an  agreement;  nor  should 
I  have  mentioned  tbu  subject  if  I  had  not 
^nown  what  some  of  the  subscribers  think 
•—  which  is,  that  the  want  of  good  servants 
was  pleaded  to  them  as  a  reason  why  they 
should  support  the  school,  the  intention  of 
which  was  to  provide  such.  And  now  the 
very  circumstance  of  our  keeping  these 
girls  so  long,  and  teaching  them  so  carefully, 
makes  it  more  difiicult  than  ever  to  have 
and  to  keep  good  servants ;  for  they  can 


command  such  high  wages,  and  are  iso  in  - 
telligent,  that  the^  know  exactly  what  they 
are  worth ;  and  if  we  will  not  or  cannot 
give  it,  they  go  elsewhere." 

**  Could  we  have  a  better  proof  than  this 
that  the  charity  (to  those  who  support  it 
with  a  sincle  heart,  and  all  for  the  glory  of 
Grod  and  the  sood  of  these  girls)  is  a  perfect 
success?  l^ur  best  and  most  thorough 
charity  is  that  which  tends  to  make,  and 
ends  m  making,  its  object  independent  of 
charity ;  which,  in  fact,  works  to  its  own 
extinction ;  which  takes  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  hang  on  it  for  assistance,  and 
adds  them  to  those  who  can  exercise  it." 

Now  all  this  time  Mrs.  Richmond  sat 
silent.  She  thought  her  two  friends  took 
rather  a  low  view  of  the  matter,  and  was 
vexed  that  they  should  bring  interested  mo- 
tives to  bear  on  it.  Mixed  motives  never 
answer  when  charity  is  in  question.  If  peo- 
ple will  not  give  money  for  the  love  of  God 
and  their  rellow  creatures,  it  is  cruel  to 
them  to  let  them  think  that  what  they  give 
under  a  promise  that  some  good  to  them- 
selves win  come  of  it,  is  charity  at  all.  **  How- 
ever," she  reflected,  "  I  have  not  a  lar^e 
young  fiunily  to  bring  up,  nor  have  I  sm^l 
means,  as  these  have.  I  could  afford  to 
raise  my  housemaid,  Elizabeth's,  wages  to 
any  sum  that  she  is  likely  to  ask  without  in- 
convenience; so,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to 
say  anything.  But  if  all  the  members  of 
the  conunittee  take  this  view  it  will  be  very 
awkward ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  funds 
of  the  school  can  be  kept  up." 

'*  It  reallpr  is  most  difficult,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Chamberlain,  '*  to  get  and  to  retain  tolera- 
ble servants." 

**  So  my  wife  sayi,"  observed  the  Vicar, 
**  but  this  is  not  a  new  complaint ;  I  can 
remember  hearing  my  worthy  mother  make 
the  same  when  I  was  in  the  nursery.  Now, 
if  the  complaint  is  a  just  one,  it  mast  have 
a  cause,  and  I  think  that  cause  is  not  fiir  to 
seek.  It  is,  that  our  interest  and  that  ot 
the  servants  clash :  we  want  good  servants 
and  low  wages,  they  want  good  mistresses 
and  high  wages." 

*^  Buc  no  wa^es  will  induce  them  to  attach 
themselves  to  families  as  they  used  to  do  in 
the  good  old  dajrs,"  said  Mrs.  Randolph  ;  **  I 
mean,  no  wages  that  we  should  think  of  giv- 
ing." 

**  Then,"  observed  the  Vicar,  *♦  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  to  do  more  for  our^lves.  I 
have  never  doubted  that  as  knowledge  was 
spread  and  emigration  went  on,  we  should 
not  have  so  many  servants  ;  what  we  have 
are  saperior  and  are  more  costly  luxuries.  In 
some  things,  therefore,  we  should  learn  to  be 
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independent  of  tbem.  Suppose  we  start  a 
philanthropic  school  for  young  gentlewomen, 
and  teach  them  how  to  practise  various 
leminine  arts  neatly  and  becomingly." 

At  this  moment  pretty  Miss  Richmond, 
drawing  a  long  tendril  of  woodbine  after 
her,  came  wandering  by,  and  stopped  to  lis- 
ten to  the  conversation.  An  expression  of 
great  surprise  and  a  certain  disapproTal 
appeared  in  her  face  when  she  heard  the 
Vicar's  answer;  probably  she  thought  it 
very  wide  of  the  mark. 

His  eyes  fell  upon  her  as  he  concluded, 
and  she  thought  he  was  addressing  her  in 
particular.  She  did  not  look  as  if  any  kind 
of  domestic  art  was  at  all  in  her  line,  and 
she  replied,  with^a  quiet  smile,  ^*  I  do  not  see 
how  what  does  not  become  our  station 
could  possibly  be  done  becominglv." 

''  You  play  vdth  my  words.  Miss  Rich- 
mond, ana  l)eg  the  question  too !  But  if 
YOU  went  as  much  as  1  do  into  the  classes  be- 
low us  —  into  small  tradesmen's  families,  ibr 
instance,  and  there  saw  the  one  little  drudge 
serving  the  hard  worked  master's  unpalatable 
dinner,  while  his  daughter  sat  with  feet  on 
the  fender  reading  novels,  you  would  wish 
as  I  do  that  it  was  still  the  custom  for 
young  women,  whose  fathers  are  not  rich, 
to  do  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  family 
cooking,  and  ironing,  and  so  forth.  Now 
suppose  we  have  a  school  to  teach  these 
things  —  at  least  for  such  folks  as  I  have 
mentioned  it  would  be  useful.*' 

The  ladies  of  the  committee  were  not 
prepared  to  entertain  this  new  proposition  ; 
so,  like  the  prime  minister  in  the  poem,  thev 
"  smiling  put  the  question  by."  The  diffi- 
culty was  not  solved,  nor  likely  to  be ;  and 
after  all,  what  do  men  know  about  house- 
keeping, and  all  the  trouble  it  causes,  and 
ttie  thought  it  demands  ?  So  thought  the 
two  younger  members  of  the  committee. 
.  The  elder,  Mrs.  Richmond,  sat  placidly 
enjoying  the  scene,  but  then  she  was  at  that 
time  in  total  ignorance  of  some  little  events 
with  which  I  am  about  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted, and  with  a  scene  which  h<id  taken 
place  in  her  own  orchard  that  very  day. 

It  has  before  been  mentioned  that  when 
Mrs.  Richmond  stepped  into  the  boat  which 
was  to  convey  her  to  the  pic-nic,  her  house- 
maid Eiixabeth  was  left  at  the  brink  of  the 
little  river,  looking  on. 

'*  Don't  forget  tne  hydrangeas,"  said  the 
mistress,  repeating  her  desire  that  her  flow- 
ers might  be  watered,  and  the  maid  answer- 
ed —  *'  Oh  no,  ma'am,  I  shall  be  sure  to  re- 
member them." 

But  the  boats  had  been  slowly  rowed 
awayt  ^^^  ^^  rocking  lili(»  had  swung  into 


their  places  again,  and  the  widening  rings 
on  the  water  had  spread  out  and  lost  them- 
selves among  the  flags,  and  the  figure  of 
Elizabeth  was  distinctly  reflected  on  the 
water,  before  she  roused  herself  from  her 
meditations  and  thought  about  returning  to 
the  house. 

"  I  will  just  watch  them  till  they  are  out 
of  sight,"  thought  Elizabeth,  and  then  she 
stepped  a  little  nearer,  and  counted  over  in 
her  mind  how  many  times  she  had  made 
one  of  that  happy  party,  and  how  lon^  aeo 
it  was,  for  she  baa  been  a  scholar  in  the 
Philanthropic  School,  and  a  very  good 
scholar  too. 

'*  Well  now  they  are  out  of  sight  at  last," 
she.  said/*  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  in-doors 
—  cook  will  answer  the  door-bell  if  any  one 
rings.  It  feels  so  pleasant  and  free  out 
here,  I  think  I'll  take  out  my  work  and  sit 
on  the  bench  a  bit" 

So  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  pair  of 
wooden  knitting  pins  and  a  ball  of  scarlet 
wool,  which  her  mistress  had  just  given  her, 
and  began  the  operation  tnat  knitters  call 
*'  casting  on." 

**  Now  the  thing  is,"  said  Elizabeth,  talk- 
ing aloud  to  herself,  *'  which  gives  these  lit- 
tle shoes  to  the  charity  sale,  missis  or  I  ? 
Missis  buys  the  wool,  it  costs  ninepence; 
she  says,  *  Here,  Elizabeth,  you  can  knit 
this  up  at  leisure  times.'  Very  good ;  when 
they  are  done  they  are  worth  two  shillings', 
and  missis  sends  them  and  all  the  other 
things  I  knit  to  the  sale.  Well,  I  am  a 
charitable  person,  that's  certain!  To  be 
sure  missis  pa^rs  for  my  time ;  in  fact,  one 
may  say  she  hires  all  my  time  of  me.  Yes, 
I  see  !  Why,  it's  not  my  charity  then  at 
all ! " 

This  conelusion  did  not  seem  to  distress 
the  proung  woman,  for  she  presently  began 
to  sin£ ;  and  very  pretty  sne  looked,  and 
very  one^rful  and  contented,  as  she  sat  un- 
der the  laden  apple  trees,  in  her  neat  print 
gown. 

After  awhile  she  stopped  suddenly,  from 
a  fancy  she  had  that  somebody  was  beating 
time  to  the  sons.  She  shaded  her  eyes 
with  her  hand  and  looked  back  into  the  or- 
chard, but  ^e  did  not  see  any  one,  and  the 
sound  had  ceased. 

So  she  began  again,  and  the  sound  began 
too.  It  was  not  uke  beating  time,  she  now 
thought,  but  like  slow,  doubtful  footsteps, 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 

**  Surely  I  do  hear  somebody  coming," 
said  Elizabeth,  turning  again. 

'*  It's  only  me.  I  beg  pardon,  I'm  sure," 
said  a  voice  almost  at  her  elbow. 

"  Blesi  me  1  Mr.  Tompkins ! "  exclaimed 
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Elizabeth,  jumping  up  and  colouring; 
**  how  you  did  frighten  me." 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  a  young  man  who 
served  in  a  corn-chandier's  shop.  On  being 
thus  accosted  be  blushed  even  redder  in  the 
cheeks  than  Elizabeth  had  done,  and  said 
he  hoped  he  was  not  in  the  way ;  that 
knowing  her  mistress  was  out  he  had  just 
called  as  he  went  home  to  his  dinner,  to  ask 
how  she  was,  and  cook  had  sent  him  down 
the  garden.  ' 

<'  I  am  very  well,  thank  you,"*  said  Eliza- 
beth. 

"  Which  is  easy  to  see,  I  should  say,"  re- 
plied the  young  corn-chandler ;  "  for  it'  ever 
there  was  anybody  that  looked  —  that  al- 
ways looked  " here  not  perceiving  how 

to  finish  bis  sentence,  he  paused,  and  Eliza- 
beth sitting  down  and  beginning  to  knit 
again,  he  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  her, 
and  continued  for  some  moments  to  gaze  on 
the  little  river.  Whatever  Elizabeth  may 
have  expected  him  to  say  next,  it  cex:itainly 
was  not  what  he  did  say;  his  words 
were, — 

"  Was  you  ever  at  sea,  Elizabeth  ?  " 

"Why,  no,  William,"  she  replied,  "you 
know  I  never  was." 

"  I  should  say,"  proceeded  Mr.  Tompkins, 
nervously, "  that  a  sea  voyage  wouldn't  hurt 
you  a  bit  In  short  I  thmk  it  would  do  you 
good." 

A  silence  followed.  If  Mrs.  Richmond 
had  heard  this  said  to  her  active,  good-hu- 
moured, and  clever  bttle  housemaid,  she 
would  have  known  very  well  what  it  meant, 
and  would  have  begun  to  look  out  for  a  suc- 
cessor ;  but  Elizabeth  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  she  could  only  look  contused,  and 
answer  slowly,  — 

"  I  don't  want  any  sea  voyage  to  do  me 
good ;  I  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  my  life." 

"  Only  nobody  wants  to  be  a  servant  that 
can  help  it,"  said  the  young  man  ;  *^  and  i 
should  like  to  set  up  shop  for  myself.  I 
want  to  be  independejit,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  should  like  it  very  well/'  answered 
Elizabeth,  demurely. 

"  Well,  there  is  nothing  but  a  sea  voyage 
between  us  and  independence,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,"  proceeded  the  young  man,  gather- 
ing courage. 

"I  thought  you  were  very  comfortable 
where  you  are,   said  Eiizabetti. 

"  So  I  am  while  I  stop  as  I  am,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  but  my  wages  would  be  a  poor  liv- 
ing for  a  wife  and  family.  80  Elizabeth, 
my  dear,  if  you  would  but  consider  that  you 

have  lived  a  good  while  in  service" 

Here  again  the  bashfiil  lover  stopped,  and 
though  ue  was  in  general  a  straightlorward 


and  downright  young  fellow,  he  now  went 
a  long  way  round  before  he  came  to  the 
point ;  his  grammar  got  2l11  wrong,  his  sen- 
tences came  out  head  first,  and  at  last  he 
heaved  an  audible  sigh,  and  heartily  wished 
this  terrible  business  was  over ;  but  he  had 
begun  by  astonishing  his  companion  so 
much,  that  she  was  not  quite  certain  as  to 
his  meaning  yet,  nor  did  she  thoroughly 
master  it  till  he  gave  her  a  letter  to  read, 
which  set  forth  that  the  writer,  who  was  his 
brother,  was  doing  uncommonly  well  in  New 
Zealand,  and  if  he,  William,  would  marry 
and  come  out  to  him,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  for  them  both. 

**  Which,"  said  Mr.  Tompkins,  "  is  the 
very  identical  thing  that  I  should  like  to  do, 
provided,  Elizabeth,  my  dear,  you  would 
get  over  the  disadvantage  of  tne  voyage, 
and  would  marry  me." 

The  end  of  the  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed, proved  that  Elizabeth  could  get  over 
this  disadvantage,  and  as  the  vessel  in  whicb 
young  Tompkins  proposed  to  sail  was  adver- 
tised to  start  in  six  weeks,  and  she  was  to 
leave  her  place  and  be  married  in  a  month, 
it  was  not  very  wonderful  that  she  forgot  to 
water  the  hycbangeas. 

The  day  which  followed  the  pic-nic  was 
as  fine  and  clear  as  possible,  and  the  sun 
was  streaming  in  at  the  windows  when  Mrs. 
Richmond  entered  her  drawing  room,  and 
was  struck  by  the  sight  of  some  drooping 
flabby  leaves,  and  faded  bunches  of  flowers. 

She  rang  the  bell. 

"  There  is  the  bell,"  thought  Elizabeth  ; 
"  now,  if  mistress  is  alone,  I'll  do  it."  She 
entered,  and  Mrs.  Richmond,  all  uncon- 
scious of  what  her  housemaid  had  to  say, 
pointed  out  the  flowers,  and  Elizabeth,  with 
a  look  of  vexation,  said,  "  O,  dear  me, 
ma'am,  how  sorry  I  am !  I  clean  forgot 
them." 

"  That  was  careless,  Elizabeth,"  replied 
the  mistress,  "  for  you  had  nothing  else  to 
think  of,  nothing  whatever." 

What  a  mistake ! 

Elizabeth  closed  the  door  and  went  to 
fetch  the  watering-pot ;  she  watered  the 
plants  carefully ;  her  mistreas  was  reading, 
and  Elizabeth  made  her  tasic  last  as  lon^r  as 
she  could,  hoping  she  would  look  up.  She 
did  at  last,  and  thereupon  Elizabeth  began : 
"  If  you  please,  ma'am  " and  stopped. 

"  What  did  you  say,  Elizabeth  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Richmond. 

"  ii  you  please,  ma'am  —  if  it's  not  incon- 
venient to  you,  I  sliould  wish  to  leave  this 
day  month." 

To  judge  by  the  countenance  of  the  mis- 
tress it  was  very  inconvenient. 
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**  You  quite  surprise  me  ! "  she  said ; 
^*  Have  you  any  fault  to  fiod  with  your 
place  or  your  wages  ?  ** 

**  No,  ma'am,  I  have  been  very  comforta- 
ble with  you,  and  I  am  very  ^atefuT  for  all 
your  favours.** 

**  Then,  why  do  you  wish  to  leave  ?  " 

The  blushing  housemaid  looked  first  one 
way,  then  the  other ;  at  last,  she  answered, 
"  I  promised  I  would  give  warning." 

"  X  ou  promised  !  —  whom  did  you  prom- 
ise?" 

**  William  Tompkins,  ma'am." 

'*  Why  could  you  not  say  so  at  first,"  said 
the  mistress,  unable  to  repress  a  smile ; 
^*you  mean  that  you  are  going  to  marry 
Tompkins." 

**  Yes,  ma'am ;  this  day  month." 

**  Well,  he  bears  the  best  of  characters, 
Elizabeth,  .and  I  wish  you  joy,  thoush  I 
shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you  ;  you  have  been 
with  me  lor  years,  you  have  got  accustomed 
to  all  my  ways." 

^'  Yes,  ma'am,  I  have  been  with  you  ever 
since  I  was  sixteen,  the  same  age  that  my 
sister  is  now." 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  misunderstand 
thb  little  hint,  and  Airs.  Kichmond  answered, 
*'  It  has  not  generally  been  my  plan  to  take 
a  very  young  girl,  Elizabeth." 

*'  No,  ma'am,"  pleaded  Elizabeth,  coming 
nearer  to  her  pomt ;  ^'  but  Sarah  is  taller 
than  I  was  at  her  age,  and  I  thought  as  the 
ladies  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  her 
that  perhaps  you  might  consent  to  try  her ; 
the  place  is  very  light,  and  she  could  easily 
do  the  work,  if  i  was  here  just  at  first  to 
put  her  in  the  way  of  it." 

'*  Why,  you  seem  to  have  arranged  the 
whole  aiiair  for  nie,"  said  Mrs.  Richmond, 
unable  to  repress  a  smile. 

The  housemaid  bluslfed  yet  more  deeply, 
and  answered,  ^*  Sarah  is  tbe  only  relation  I 
have  in  the  world,  ma'am.  And  William 
said  yesterday  that  if  we  got  on  tolerably 
well,  he  would  have  her  out  as  soon  as  he 
could  afibrd  to  pay  her  paasase." 

>*  You  are  not  very  worltSy-wise  to  tell 
me  that,"  said  Mi-s.  Richmond.  **I  am 
afraid  that  in  this  little  plan  you  have  been 
considering  your  own  benefit  solely,  and  not 
mine." 

**  Ma'am  V"  said  Elizabeth,  not  under- 
standing her.  ' 

**  You  wish  me  to  take  your  young  sister, 
that  you  may  know  she  is  safe  and  well 
cared  for.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  it 
will  give  me  some  trouble  to  teach  her  my 
ways,  and  to  look  after  her ;  but  it  appears 
that  I  am  not  to  have  the  advantage  ot 


her  services  when  I  have  taught  her,  for 
you  mean  to  send  for  her." 

i^  Ma'am,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure," 
said  Elizabeth.  **  It  seems  as  if  William 
and  I  had  planned  to  make  a  convenience 
of  you ;  but  I  am  sure  I  never  gave  it  a 
thought  that  such  was  the  case.  I  only 
thought  that  Sarah's  time  at  the  school 
was  up  in  ten  days,  and  that  whtn  I  left 
you  you  would  want  a  housemaid.  Of 
course  I  knew  you  could  do  better  for  your- 
self than  to  take  her,  but  somehow  " 

Elizabeth  stopped  here,  and  occupied 
herself  in  picking  up  such  leaves  as  had  fal- 
len under  the  flower-stand. 

**  But  what,  Elizabeth  V  "  asked  her  mis- 
tress. 

*'  Why,  ma'am,"  replied  the  housemaid, 
speaking  more  fi^eely  than  she  could  have 
done  but  for  this  sudden  prospect  of  marry- 
ing, and  never  afler  that  seeing  her  mis- 
tress and  benefactress,  ^*  I  have  been  so  used 
to  hear  you  talk  of  the  girls  as  if  it  were 
an  advantage  to  you  to  do  them  a  charity, 
that  I  made  up  my  mind  you  would  try 
Sarah,  just  because  it  was  plainly  the  best 
thing  possible  for  her." 

The  housemaid  looked  as  if  she  could 
hardly  help  crying,  for  she  felt  that  her  con- 
duct must  appear  selfish  and  neglectful  of 
the  interests  of  one  who  had  always  been 
the  best  of  friends  to  her.  The  mistress,  on 
the  other  hand,  felt  that  a  compliment  had 
been  paid,  which  was  sweet  because  it 
was  so  unconscious. 

**  Well,  Elizabeth,"  she  answered  gently, 
"  I  iDi^  try  Sarah." 


n. 


Ten  minutes  afler  Elizabeth  was  on  her 
way  to  the  Philanthropic  School  to  fetch 
her  sister,  that  Mrs.  Richmond  misht  speak 
to  her;  and  the  astonished  Sarj£,  a  tall, 
awkward  girl,  was  informed  almost  in  a 
breath  that  her  sister  was  going  to  be  mar- 
ried to  William  Tompkins,  and  sail  with 
him  to  New  2iealand,  and  that  she  herself 
was  sent  for  to  become  Mrs.  Richmond's 
housemaid.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when  she  was  brought  into  the  presence  of 
her  new  mistress  she  was  so  bewildered  that 
she  scarcely  shyh  an  intelligent  answer  to 
any  question  but  this, 

**  if  i  take  you,  will  you  do  your  best  ?  " 

**  O  yes,  ma'am ;  please,  ma  am,  I  will  in- 
deed." 

But  doing  one's  best  at  sixteen  is  not 
always    doing    well.      Elizabeth    declared 
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that  Sarah's  heart  was  in  the  right  place, 
but  if  80  it  was  united  to  a  yery  giidy 
head ;  and  if  Sirah  wept  in  the  morning, 
when  reproved  for  forgetting  her  work, 
she  not  tne  itss  yielded  to  the  fascination 
of  the  kitchen-window  in  the  afiernoon. 
She  liked  to  see  what  joints  the  butcher- 
boy  was  leaving  at  the  opposite  houses; 
she  liked  to  gossip  with  the  laundress  when 
she  appeared,  and  to  answer  the  do(Mr  to  the 
baker  and  bear  the  news. 

**  Elizabeth,"  Said  Mrs.  Richmond  one 
day,  **  do«s  Sarah  improve  ?  " 

**  I  hope  so,  ma'am,''  answered  Elizabeth, 
anxiously  ;  '*  she  does  not  want  for  sense." 
"  No,"  replied  the  mistress,  "  but  she  is 
sadly  thoughtless;  you  must  talk  to  her, 
Elizabeth,  she  should  be  more  of  a  woman 
at  her  age*" 

"Ah,^  thought  Elizabeth,  "I  wonder 
what  will  be  thought  of  Sarah  when  I  am 
gone,  if  this  is  said  now  that  I  am  here  to 
look  after  her.  I  hope,  I  do  hope,  she  will 
not  be  so  siUy  as  to  lose  the  place  before  we 
can  afford  to  send  for  her." 

*''  However,"  continued  Mrs.  l^ehmond, 
^*  I  will  give  her  a  fair  trial ;  indeed,  I  have 
a  motive  for  wishing  to  keep  her  besides 
kindness  to  you  both.  The  funds  of  the 
school  are  very  much  fallen  off,  and  as  I 
shall  save  ionr  pounds  a  year  in  waees  by 
taking  so  young  a  girl,  I  shall  let  that  go 
towards  making  up  the  deficiency." 

'^  hxdeed,  ma'am  I  "  said  Elizabeth,  "  the 
funds  fallen  off !  I  am  sorry,  for  if  ever  there 
was  a  real  good  school  and  splendid  charity, 
it's  that  one.  In  short,  ma'am,  I  owe  every- 
thing to  it;  William  never  would  have 
thought  of  me  if  I  hadn't  had  a  good  educa- 
tion." 

Mrs.  Richmond  smiled.  ^*  Yes,  Elizabeth, 
I  think  after  the  girls  leave  us  they  are 
aware  of  the  benefit  they  have  received." 

'*  And  might  I  ask,"  inquired  Elizabeth, 
demurely,  '*  what  the  ladies  decided  to  do 
about  Uiat  legacy  from  poor  Mrs.  RU- 
mer?" 

Elizabeth  kne#  pretty  well  what  had  been 
done,  but  she  wished  to  hear  it  from  one  ot 
the  ladies  for  herself.  This  legacy  had  been 
left  by  an  old  scholar,  of  whose  rise  in  life 
the  others  were  immensely  proud,  and  it  had 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  gossip  in  %he 
town. 

*'  At  the  last  committee  meetinc  we  de- 
cided to  accept  It,"  was  the  reply ;  "  her 
husband  could  perfectly  well  afford  to  give 
it.  And  the  school .  was  much  in  want  of 
the  twenty  pounds,  which  he  very  hand- 
somehr  piud  tree  of  duty." 
**  They  say,  ma'am,  that  he  is  very  rich/' 


continued  the  housemaid,  just  f<Mr  the  pleas- 
iMNa  of  ta&ing  about  her  old  schoolfellow. 

^*  He  has  a  good  deal  of  land  out  in  New 
Zealand,  and  I  believe  he  came  over  to  get 
his  elnldren  educated.  Poor  Susan  left  him 
with  a  large  family,  but  he  seems  inclined  to 
do  his  very  best  for  them." 

^'  Ma'am,"  said  Elizabeth,  earnestly, 
^'  you've  been  very  good  to  me,  and  to  mora 
than  me,  hat  there's  nothing  you  ever  did 
that  I  feel  such  a  kindness  as  your  taking 
Sarah ;  and,  ma'am,  if  ever  I  can  assist  the 
school,  as  poor  Mrs.  Kilmer  did,  I  certainly 
will,  for  it's  an  excellent  charity  —  the  best 
in  the  town." 

So  Sarah  was  duly  installed  in  her  sis- 
ter's place.  Mrs.  Richmond  went  into  the 
churdi  to  see  Elizabeth  married,  and  from 
thence  she  drove  in  her  pony  phaeton  to  the 
railway-«tation  to  meet  her  two  younger 
daughters,  who  had  been  paying  a  visit  to 
some  friends.  ^*  I  shall  be  more  comfortable 
now,"  she  thought ;  **  their  being  at  home 
makes  the  house  so  much  more  cheerful  tor 
Harriet.  She  will  be  in  better  spirits,  and 
I  shall  have  Moxon  to  see  that  all  goes  on 
ranoothlj,  and  to  keep  that  troublesome  girl, 
Sarah,  m  order." 

Moxon  was  one  of  those  useftd,  accommo- 
dating, and  intelligent  people  who  are  a 
treasure  in  any  household,  small  or  large. 
Partly  ladies'*  maid,  partly  parlour-maid,  a 
good  nurse,  a  fair  dressmaker,  she  had  attach- 
ed herself  to  the  family,  e^ecially  to  Mrs. 
Richmond ;  and  her  only  fault  was  that  one 
which  besets  some  of  the  best  of  her  class  — 
jealousy. 

She  bad  been  very  jealous  of  Elisabeth, 
because  she  also  was  useftil  and  intelligent, 
and  it  gave  her  sincere  pleasure  to  find  that 
this  young  woman  Was  not  *'  to  stand  in  her 
light "  any  more. 

in  her  own  opinion  there  was  almost  al- 
W«ys  somebody  standing  in  her  light,  and 
she  gave  herself  infinite  pains  and  did  more 
than  was  required  of  her  lest  any  iellow  ser- 
vant should  have  the  least  chance  of  be- 
coming a  serious  rival. 

Her  employers,  however,  reaped  the  fruit 
of  this  peculiarity  without  discerning  the 
root  from  which  it  sprang,  and  they  prized 
her  aecordingly. 

'*  And  how  is  Harriet  ?  "  asked  Josephine, 
the  elder  of  the  two  girls.  Josephine  was 
taH,  v^  proud,  and  rather  pretty. 

**  She  is  lounging  on  the  sofa  in  her  own 
room.  You  must  do  something,  my  dears, 
to  amuse  her.  The  dear  child  has  felt  your 
absence  a  good  deal  —  when  —  when  there 
was  no  amusement  of  any  sort  going  on." 
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This  dear  child  was  twenty-Mven  yean  of 
a^e.  She  was  rather  deHcate,  entirely  self- 
ish, and  perfectly  idle. 

**  It  certainly  is  a  little  hard,"  continued 
the  indulgent  mother,  **  that  you  and  Laura 
should  so  frequently  be  invited  out  and  she 
so  seldom/' 

^*  Dear  mamma,"  said  Laura,  '^  I  am  cer- 
tain that  if  you  were  poor,  and  it  was  an  ob- 
ject to  have  us  away,  or  if  we  were  sick  and 
wanted  change,  the  Gregsoiis,  and  the  Bar- 
tons, and  Aunt  Mills,  would  invite  us  all  im- 
partially to  do  us  good,  but  at  present  hew 
natural  it  is  that  they  should  ask  those  who, 
as  it  were,  do  them  good,  who  amuse  them, 
and  make  themselves  useful." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Josephine,  **  no  doubt  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  go  to  Aunt  Mills,  there  is  so 
much  society  there.  But  then  we  help 
her  to  make  her  parties  co  off  well,  and  we 
play  at  chess  with  Uncle  Mills,  aad  now  the 

governess  is  away  we  walk  out  with  the  lit- 
ie  girls,  and  hear  them  practise,  and  play 
the  seraphine  in  the  church, —  in  short,  we 
find  out  what  wants  doing,  and  do  it" 

**  1  know  you  do,"  said  the  inother,  ^  and 
that  is  one  reason  why  i  miss  you  so  much 
when  you  are  away.", 

*'  But  Harriet  is  a  charge,"  said  Josephine, 
"'  she  has  an  incurable  habit  of  looking  at 
thinffs  from  the  passive  point  of  view." 

*^I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  my 
dear  ?  " 

**Why,  manuna,  she  never  sayp  I  have 
not  understood  such  and  such  people,  but 
always  they  do  not  understand  me;  she 
never  considers  when  things  occur  what 
share  she  may  have  had  in  causing  them  to 
occur.  She,  as  it  were,  sits  still  in  her  chair 
and  considers  whether  other  people  are 
waiting  on  her  properly;  and  if  they  have 
not  come  to  her,  or  comitag  have  not  sym* 
pathised,  then  she  writes  down  in  her  jour- 
nal a  long  tirade  about  its  being  the  lot  of 
some  people  not  to  be  appreciated,  not  to 
be  loved,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"*  Well,  dear,"  said  the  mother, ''  I  rather 
hoped  that  now  yon  had  been  away  tor  some 
weeks,  and  were  Iresh  to  the  home  duties, 
you  would  find  this  one  of  attending  to  her 
less  irksome  than  before." 

**  1  shall,"  said  Josephine ;  and  to  do  her 
justice,  she  had  spent  many  an  hour  that 
she  would  rather  have  employed  otherwise 
in  practising  duets  with  Harriet,  roving 
with  her,  shooting  with  her,  and  otherwise 
satisfying  her  exacting  nature. 

Laura  went  upstairs,  and  opened  Harriet's 
door.  She  expected  to  find  her  sister  lan- 
guishing and  a  little  pettish,  waiting  to  be 
en  tor  tamed  with  accounts  of  parties  and  pic- 


nics, but  also  finding  food,  in  the  recital,  for 
wondering  complaints  that  she  had  not  been 
pressed  to  join  her  sisters. 

She  found  nothing  of  the  kind.  Harriet, 
in  high  spirits,  was  standing  at  one  end  of 
the  sofa,  and  Moxon  at  the  other ;  they  were 
measuring  a  transparent  muslin  of  a  lovely 
blue  colour. 

^  Isn't  it  charming  ?  "  said  Harriet,  when 
the  sisters  had  kissed  each  other ;  **  and  so 
cheap." 

**  Yes,  ma'am,"  observed  Moxon.  "  I 
knew  you'd  want  a  muslin  for  this  archery 
party  that  Miss  Laura  talked  of.  As  I  went 
tfarouffh  Birmingham,  keeping  my  eyes  open, 
as  I  iJways  do,  I  saw  this,  and  thought  it 
would  just  suit  you.  So  I  took  the  liberty  to 
bu^  it,  and  I  got  the  money  from  Miss  Jose- 
phine." 

**  Yes,  Moxon,"  said  Harriet,  "  you  do 
understand  me.  Of  course  you  know  that 
my  last  silk  dress  would  be  spoilt  at  such  a 
party.  You  do  think  of  me  when  you  are 
away." 

**  1  thought,"  said  Moxon,  continuing  to 
measure  it  with  her  finger,  '*  that  even  if 
it  would  not  wash,  you  could  wear  it  oo- 
casionally  durine  the  whole  summer;  and 
having  so  much  blue  ribbon  by  you,  and  my 
making  it  up,  ma'am,  would  ensure  its  being 
a  cheap  dress,  and  so  sweetly  becoming." 

**  Yes;  it  just  suits  her  complexion,  said 
Laura. 

**  And  Mrs.  Mills'  maid  ^ave  me  a  pattern 
of  a  pretty  sleeve,"  said  A£>xon,  *'  a  new  one 
of  tfa«  dress  that  Mrs.  Mills  had  for  a  wed- 
ding.    She  had  it  from  Paris." 

Laura  went  away ;  for  Harriet  was  joy- 
ous, blooming,  and  satisfied;  Moxon  was 
all  in  alL  Circumstances  just  then  were 
doing  their  duty  by  Harriet.  A  party  was 
coming;  on,  and  here  was  a  new  gown 
wherem  to  appear  at  it 

As  she  moved  to  the  door,  Harriet  ex- 
claimed, ^  Oh,  but,  Moxon  !  my  hat  has  a 
mauve  feather  in  it." 

^  Very  true,  ma'am ;  but  Miss  Laura  has 
a  white  feather  lyine  by,  and  I  thought  "  — 

**  O  jree,  Moxon,  1  will  lend  it  for  the  oc- 
casion," said  Laura;  and  she  closed  the 
door  and  thought :  **  Dear  me  !  when  I  am 
seven-and-twenty  shall  I  have  nothing  bet- 
ter to  excite  and  interest  me  than  these  stu- 
pid parties,  and  feathers,  and  blue  musUa 
^owns  ?  O,  how  small  is  one's  importance 
m  the  world  I  Mamma  evidently  foigets 
that  it  is  my  birthday  —  twenty-three ! 
Only  think  of  being  twenty-three,  and  hav- 
ing done  nothing  worth  mentioning  — noth- 
ing at  ail,  in  fact,  since  I  came  from  school, 
except  waiting  on  Groody  Fairdew.     What 
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shall  I  do  ?  What  can  I  do  ?  I  hate  cant ; 
but  if  I  didn't  know  that  not  only  in  Jose- 
phine's case,  but  among  several  of  mj  school 
friends  who  wanted  a  mission,  they  were  no 
sooner  engaged  to  be  married  than  they 
lorgot  all  about  it,  I  think  I  would  cry  out 
for  a  mission  too/' 

The  words  **  For  no  man  among  you  liv- 
eth  to  himself,"  came  into  her  mind ;  and 
the  reflection  that  they  were  not  written  as 
if  Paul  was  inculcating  a  duty,  but  simply 
as  if  he  referred  to  a  fact ;  not  **  No  man 
should,"  but  *^  No  man  doth,  no  man  among 
you  Christians  does  so  live." 

"  Then  what  right  have  I  so  to  live  ?  Cer- 
tainly it  makes  the  matter  no  better  that 
Josephine,  who  used  to  think  so  much  more 
strongly  than  I  did  on  this  very  poi!it,  has 
now  lost  sight  of  it.  And  yet,  even  she  does 
not  exactlv  live  to  herseli',  nor  will  she. 
George  is  everything  to  her ;  and  to  please 
him  and  his  family  is  all  she  thinks  about. 
And  as  for  mo,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
please  myself  now  that  Goody  Fairdew  is 
dead." 

Groody  Fairdew  was  a  very  old  woman 
when  first  Laura  came  from  school.  She 
had  been  bedridden  for  many  years.  She 
had  one  daughter  who  lived  with  her ;  and 
they  were  extremely  poor,  partly  because 
this  daughter  could  not  go  out  cooking,  as 
had  been  her  former  occupation.  She  was  a 
very  good  cook,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  go  round  to  the  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  help  the  servants  on  occasions  of 
dmner  parties,  or  of  company  in  the  house. 

**  But  I  cannot  do  that  now,"  she  once 
said  to  Laura,  '*  not  even  in  the  summer, 
tor  I  dare  not  leave  mother  for  a  whole  day. 
It  is  a  great  loss,  for  i  used  to  sleep  at  home, 
and  I  was  often  out  four  or  five  days  run- 
ning, for  weeks.  But  now  my  nearest  neigh- 
bour is  dead.  You  know  she  lived  at  the 
cottage  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off;  now  she 
is  dead,  at  home  I  must  stay,  for  there  is 
nobody  that  can  come  in  and  look  alter 
mother  as  she  did.  No,  not  for  love  or  yet 
for  money." 

''  Uow  often  should  some  one  look  in  upon 
your  mother  m  the  course  of  the  day '( " 
asked  Laura. 

*'  Why,  miss,  early  in  the  morning  I  used 
to  give  her  a  good  breaktast,  and  start  ott' 
by  six  to  my  place,  leaving  a  good  lump  of 
coal  on  the  tire.  We're  so  near  the  pit,  that, 
thank  God,  we  don't  want  for  cheap  tuel, 
and  that's  a  great  thing  ;  for  where  I  came 
irom,  coal  was  dear  and  small.  Well,  miss, 
then  about  eleven,  you  know,  dinner  time, 
my  neighbour  came  in,  broke  up  the  coal, 


and  maybe  fried  a  bit  of  bacon  or  broke  two 
or  three  eggs,  for  I  could  afford  a  eood  din- 
ner for  mother  when  I  was  in  work  —  per- 
haps she  boiled  her  some  potatoes,  too,  or  a 
cabbage,  if  mother  had  a  mind  to  it,  and 
then,  miss,  what  with  propping  her  up  and 
feeding  her,  and  making  up  the  fire  again, 
very  near  an  hour  was  ^one,  for  mother  has 
no  notion  of  being  humed  over  her  meals 
when  she  likes  them.  Well,  then  she  went 
away  and  came  again  about  four,  and  boiled 
the  kettle  for  her  tea,  and  made  her  her  toast 
and  dripping  —  and  then  got  her  into  her 
chair  to  have  it,  and  made  her  bed  for  her, 
and  settled  her  comfortably  ;  that  was  not 
done  either  much  under  an  hour.  After 
that  she  did  very  well  till  I  came  home.  My 
poor  neighbour's  death  is  a  great  loss  to  me 
8ure-ly" 

**  I  will  be  the  old  woman's  neighbour," 
thought  Laura;  but  she  said  not£ns  till 
she  got  home,  and  then  she  unfolded  her 
plan  to  her  mother,  and  in  the  presence  of 
her  sisters.  The  mother  was  silent,  Jose- 
phine w,as  much  vexed,  but  Harriet  was 
enthusiastic.  ^*  Dear  Laura,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, '^  what  a  delightful  idea ;  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  thing  that  I  should  like  to  help  you 
in !  I  like  nice  clean  poor  people,  and  these 
Fairdews  are  always  so  delightfully  clean, 
their  little  window  so  bright,  and  besides, 
the  mother  is  such  a  picturesque-looking 
old  creature." 

'*  These  would  be  rather  menial  occupa- 
tions for  Laura,"  said  Josephine ;  for  she 
never  counted  for  a  moment  on  any  real 
help  from  Harriet. 

**  Oh,  but  she  would  not  be  obliged  to  do 
them,"  said  Harriet ;  ^^  of  eourse  it  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  have  to  make  one's 
own  bed ;  but  this  sort  of  thing  —  Oh,  I 
declare  it  is  quite  romantic." 

*'  I  should  have  some  occupation,"  said 
Laura  to  Josephine ;  *'  and  this  is  the  only 
one  that  I  can  think  of." 

**  Why  should  you  ?  "  asked  Josephine. 

"  Why  y  You  know  very  well  that  we 
all  think  we  ought  not  to  live  entirely  for 
ourselves.  We  all  say  that  we  wish  to  look 
up  to  our  Redeemer  as  an  example." 

**•  I  think  you  are  rushing  into  this  with- 
out much  thought,"  answered  Josephine. 

*«  My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  *^  you  must 
consider  what  a  tie  such  an  occupation 
would  be  to  you.  Goody  Fairdew  may 
live  for  years." 

'*  Yes,  mother  ;  but  the  hours  would  not 
interfere  with  yours.  She  scarcely  lives  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  us ;  I  could  walk 
back  after  her  dinner,  and  be  in  more  than 
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time  for  our  luncheon.  It  woald  be  jast 
the  same  in  the  afternoon,  I  should  be  home 
before  the  time  to  dress  for  dinner." 

*'  It  would  interfere  with  all  the  pic-nics 
and  archery  parties,**  said  Louisa. 

**  You  must  remember  that  these  only 
come  in  the  summer/*  answered  Laura, 
**  and  then  the  daughter  is  seldom  out  more 
than  three  days  in  the  week.** 

**  And  the  other  three  ?  "  asked  Harriet, 
apprehensively.  '*  I  don*t  think  I  should  con- 
sider it  right,  ^.aura,  to  give  up  society ; 
happy  as  I  should  be  to  help  at  other 
times.** 

**  The  other  three,**  said  Laura,  "  often 
^o  by  without  any  engagement  of  that  sort 
If  one  did  come  in  the  way,  of  course  I 
should  give  it  up.  Mamma,  I  wish  you 
would  speak.** 

"  My  dear,  "  answered  the  mother,  "  I 
only  hesitate  on  account  of  weather  ;  for 
you  might  be  obliged  to  go  out  every  day.** 

"  As  a  governess  does,**  observed  Laura. 
"  Very  gcwd  for  me,  I  should  think.** 

"  And  it  is  rather  a  lonely  place,**  con- 
tinued her  mother. 

**  When  I  had  no  other  companion,  I 
could  alwaj's  take  Gvp  with  me,  and  he  can 
scare  the  sturdiest  beggar  away.** 

"  Very  well,**  said  the  mother,  with  a  sigh, 
for  people  are  much  more  willing  to  trust 
God  for  themselves  than  for  their  children, 
**  I  consent ;  **  and  she  decided  in  her  own 
mind  that  when  the  dav  was  rainy,  or  her 
daughter  had  a  cold,  she  would  send  her 
housemaid. 

"  Why  do  you  dislike  this  plan  ?  "  said 
Laura  to  her  sister  Josephine,  when  they 
were  alone  in  their  room. 

**  I  said  very  little,"  answered  Joeephine. 

"  But  I  know  you  dislike  it.** 

*'  Yes,  it  will  make  you  seem  difiVrent  to 
other  people.  It  will  make  you  conspicu- 
ous.** 

*'  Conspicuous !  **  exclaimed  Laura ;  "  con- 
spicuous —  in  what  way  ?  " 

**  Oh,**  said  Josephine,  foi^etting  herself, 
'*  I  only  meant  that  everybody  would  know 
then  that  you  think  a  great  deal  about 
these  thinnsy  if  you  will  eVen  give  up  society 
for  the  sake  of  them.** 

**  TTiese  things  **  really  meant  personal 
religion  and  religious  duties,  quite  as  much 
as  works  of  charity  and  benevolence  ;  and 
Josephine  was  vexed  with  herself  when  she 
heard  the  answer. 

^  I  do  think  of  these  things  a  little,  but  I 
want  to  think  of  them  a  great  deal  more :  and 
I  want,  as  much  as  I  can,  to  put  myself  in 
thfi  tray  of  thinking  about  them  more." 

**  So  do  I,"  said  Josephine,  *^  but  this  is 


going  out  of  your  way  for  them.  It*s  —  in 
siiort,  it*s  putting  your  *  hand  to  the 
plouifh.' " 

"  Was  the  man  to  blame,'*  said  Laura, 
**  for  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  or  for 
taking  it  back  again  when  the  furrow  was 
only  half-finished  ?  " 

"For  taking  it  back,"  answered  Jose- 
phine, who  QbServed  at  once  the  drift  of 
her  sister*s  question. 

"  Then  why  do  vou  dissuade  me  from  set- 
ting my  hand  to  this  ?  Surely  it  is  better 
to  begin,  and  go  on  if  I  can,  than  to  refrain 
from  beginning  at  all ;  besides,  if  I  begin 
I  may  expect  help,  and  go  on  with  that 
help." 

**  But  if  you  do  not  go  on  every  one  will 
say   you   are  inconsistent.     You  will  have 

fiven  a  kind  of  pledge  which  vou  may  find 
urdensome.  This  is  not  one  nard  thing  to 
be  done  and  over,  but  a  series  of  tiresome 
little  things  that  will  seem  as  if  they  would 
never  be  over.** 

"You  mean,"  said  Laura,  "that  it  is 
safer  to  put  one*s  standard  as  low  as  possi- 
ble." 

"  I  rather  meant  safer  not  to  put  it  too 
high." 

"  Josey,  that  does  not  answer :  put  the 
standard  low,  and  you  will  go  lower.  I  am 
sure  of  it.  Put  the  standard  high,  and  you 
will  strive  to  reach  it.** 

"  And  fkil,  perhaps.** 

"  Very  likely ;  but  how  much  you  think 
about  consistency.  Had  I  not  better  be 
doing  rightlv  sometimes  than  never  ?  Your 
plan  would  te  consistently  to  refrain  from 
doing  good  at  any  time" 

"  You  have  such  an  odd  way  of  putting 
things,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  do  not  want 
to  discourage  you  from  visiting  the  poor ; 
you  might  take  a  district  inste^^  of  invent- 
ing this  plan." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  in  this  small 
place  the  districts  are  sought  after  —  actu- 
ally soueht  after." 

"  Only  since  we  had  such  a  paragon  of 
a  curate,  and  he  always  in  and  out  of  the 
houses.     Well,  if  a  district  is  not  to  be  had, 
there  is  the  school.** 

"  Do  they  want  another  visitor  there  ?  ** 

'*  No." 

"  But  Goody  Fairdew  does  want  her  din- 
.  ner,   and  she   does  want  her  bed  made. 
Let  me  do  that  till  I  find  something  better 
to  do." 

Nothing  better  was  found.  The  old  wo- 
roan*s  ne^  seldom  interfered  with  Laura's 
amusements;  when  it  did,  she  generally 
made  amusements  give  way,  unless  her 
mother  wished  to  send  the  housemaid  to  the 
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cottage.  This  went  on  at  intervals  for  two 
years ;  Laura  fed  the  old  woman,  tended 
her,  and  read  to  her.  The  daughter  could 
not  read  well,  and  it  used  to  pve 
Laura  great  pleasure  to  hear  the  old  crea- 
ture say,  **  Read  me  my  prayers,  miss,  and 
read  me  my  chapter.  I  looks  for  'em  now, 
and  seems  to  want  'em."  So  Laura  would 
kneel  by  the  bed,  and  read  to  her  ample 
prayers  and  collects  and  psalms,  and  then  a 
chapter  out  of  the  Bible ;  she  also  taught 
her  a  few  hymns,  and  often  felt  very  happy 
when  her  poor  old  patient  would  say, 
gravely,  "  Them  are  very  fine  words,  they 
seems  to  do  me  good." 

^'  I  think  about  those  prayers  and  those 
texts  ever  so  much  when  you're  gone,"  she 
once  observed. 

"  Do  you  ?  "  said  Laura. 

"  Ay,  dear,  and  when  we  both  get  to 
Heaven  HI  tell  you  what  I  think ;  but  I 
can't  now,  for  you  see  I've  no  learning.  I 
think  a  vast  deal,  but  I  can't  give  it  words ; 
but  yonll  wait,  dear,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Wait  ?  "  said  Laura,  not  quite  sure  of 
her  meaning. 

"  Ay,  wait,  dear ;  I  shall  get  in,  never 
fear.  Christ  will  open  the  door.  I  trust 
in  Him,  and,  dear,  I  should  like  you  to 
know  what  I  think  about  it  all,  and  how  I 
thank  you.  So  when  you  come  I'll  tell  it 
you." 

When  people  put  themselves  in  the  way 
of  things,  they  onen  meet  with  them,  and 
so  Laura  found ;  some  things  that  it  was 
well  she  should  do  became  easy  to  her ; 
some  things  that  it  was  well  she  should 
think  of  were  constantly  brought  before 
her,  while  she  tried  to  render  them  plain  to 
the  blunt  understanding  of  the  old  woman ; 
she  could  now.  think  with  more  seriousness 
of  life  and  death,  and  the  hereafter,  be- 
cause she  was  so  often  with  one  whose  life 
was  fast  waning  away.  She  could  even  at- 
tend to  a  dull  sermon  with  interest,  because 
there  was  always  something  that  she  could 
glean  from  it  to  be  detailed  to  her  old  wo- 
man. 


in. 


At  the  end  of  two  years  Groody  Fairdew 
died ;  Laura  then  paid  several  visits  among 
her  firiends,  and  felt  like  a  person  released 
from  servitude,  or  rather  like  a  governess 
during  her  well-earned  holiday.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  have  been  useful,  and  Laura  had 
not  less  prized  the  prayers  that  she  knew 
Goody  Fairdew  besieged  heaven  with  on  her 
behalf,  because  they  were  offered  by  one  who 
knew  of  none  but  the  meet  universal  aeeds 


of  our  nature,  because  they  implored  in  a1 
simplicity  for  "  this  pretty  child,"  that  she 
might  never  want  for  the  best  of  good  liv- 
ing, and  a  warm  bed  at  night,  and  be 
washed  clean  from  her  sins,  and  have  a 
happy  entrance  to  the  better  place.  But 
she  did  not  know  for  some  time  what  a  loss 
the  dd  woman  would  be  to  her,  for  Laura, 
like  most  other  people,  was  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  charity  was  all  giving  and  no 
receiving,  instead  of  which  real  and  pure 
chiunty  is  tdways  both.  It  is  only  the  false 
charity  that  gets  no  return ;  to  the  true 
that  promise  vet  holds  good  — "  He  that 
watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." 
Happily,  however,  some  blessings  overtake 
us  when  we  are  not  looking  out  for  them. 

Goody  Fairdew  was  very  fond  of  the 
parables,  and  there  was  one  in  particular 
that  she  often  made  Laura  read :  this  was 
the  parable  containing  our  Saviour's  speech 
—  '*  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren  ye  did  it  unto  me."  The 
old  woman,  though  not  childish,  was  becom- 
ing very  childlike;  her  humour  changed 
frequently  —  a  trifle  would  make  her  cry, 
and  when  she  was  pleased  she  would  laugh 
and  exult. 

"  And  that's  what  He'll  say  to  you,  love," 
she  once  exclaimed,  joyfully,  when  Laura 
had  finished  the  sacred  speech.  ^^  Lord 
bless  you ;  I  hope  I  shall  be  standing  high 
enough  to  hear  Him  say  it." 

Laura  on  hearing  this  trembled  all  over ; 
the  stranj^e  remark  gave  a  sense  of  reality 
to  the  thing  which  she  had  not  attained 
to  before. 

"  Hell  never  say  so  to  me,"  continued  the 
poor  old  creature.  *'  For  you  see,  love,  I 
knew  nought  about  it  all  till  you  came  and 
laid  it  out  as  plain  as  print  to  me.  You'll 
shine,  love,  up  there,  like  the  stars,  you 
know,  for  ever  and  ever." 

"  O  Groody,  dear,  don't  talk  in  that  way," 
said  Laura.  **,I  know  you  mean  it  for  kind- 
ness and  love,  but  it  frightens  me." ' 

The  old  woman  laughed  strangely.  **  Tou 
gentlefolks  are  never  for  hearing  us  speak 
our  minds,"  she  observed.  "  It  must  he 
allers,  **  Ay,  ma'am,'  and  *  As  ye  please, 
ma'am,'  whatsoever  we  think  in  our  own 
minds ;  and  that's  how  'tis  that  you  never 
know  nought  about  us — nought  to  speak 
of." 

**  Don't  we  ?  "  said  Laura,'with  a  smile. 
She  thought  she  knew  a  good  deal. 

"  No,  love,  that  ye  don't.  There's  many 
a  word  as  we  use  every  day  that  }ou  never 
hear  slip  over  our  tongues.  You're  a  dear 
innocent,  and  you've  no  notion  of  many  a 
thing'both  consaming  us  and  consarning  the 
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wickedness  o'  the  world,  as  every  child 
knows  that  first  drawed  breath  among  us. 
There's  no  call  you  should  know  it.  But 
don't  you  conceit  when  you  talk  to  poor 
folks  that  you  know  'em.*' 

"  DoD*t  I  know  you,  Groody  dear  ?  **  said 
Laura. 

"  Well/'  said  the  old  woman,  ^«ril  go  as 
far  as  to  say  that  you  know  so  much  df  me 
as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  youVe  put  into 
me  yourself." 

But  Goody  Fairdew  was  dead  now,  with 
all  her  strange  speeches  and  quaint  piety, 
and  the  old  blmd  longing  for  something 
more{to  be  and  to  do  assailed  Laura  again. 
This  feeling  rose  strongly  in  her  mind  when, 
having  shut  her  sister's  door,  she  made  her 
little  speech  about  cant ;  but  Laura  was  not 
engaged  to  be  married,  nor  likely  to  be. 
She  thought  as  little  about  that  as  she  could, 
but  she  often  thought  that  she  should  not 
like  to  lead  an  idle,  selfish  life,  that  such  a 
life  would  not  only  be  damaging  to  her,  but 
would  also  make  her  miserable. 

Laura  lived  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
pretty  little  place,  something  like  a  small 
town,  more  like  an  overgrown  village. 
There  was  a  neighbourhood  to  visit,  but 
there  were  few  bachelors,  and  of  these  some 
were  curates  and  could  not  afford  to  marry, 
others  appeared  indifferent  to  the  many  pret- 
ty girls  about  them.  How  then  could  Laura 
expect  to  attract  attention,  for  she  was  not 
pretty. 

**  And  unless  I  wait  till  I  am  forty,** 
thought  Laura,  "  my  fortune  will  not  at- 
tract either."  For  it  so  chanced  that  the 
late  Mr.  Richmond,  independently  of  the 
comfortable  income  he  haa  left  to  his  wid- 
ow, had  left  a  small  fortune  for  each  of  his 
dausrbters,  which  was  to  accumulate,  and 
which  she  was  to  receive  on  her  marriaffe, 
whenever  that  took  place ;  but  if  one  of  nis 
daughters  died  unmarried,  then  her  portion 
was  to  go  to  his  only  son. 

For  some  time  after  Laura  came  home 
she  endured  a  certain  weariness,  l^otking 
wanted  doing,  and  she  began  to  find  the 
day,  and  more  especially  the  evening,  very 
dull. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  not  sigh,  Laura,**  said 
Harriet  one  night.  **  You  do  nothing  but 
sigh  this  evening.'* 

*•  P»*rhap«i  she  is  bilious,**  observed  her 
mother.  ^  It  i»  oflen  said  that  if  people 
are  bilious  they  sigh  involuntarily.** 

'*  Dear  mamma,"  exclaimed  Laura,  *'  I  am 
not  bilious ;  I  am  only  idle." 

^  Well,  my  dear,  get  something  to  do.** 

**  I  wish  I  could,**  said  Laura. 

Mrs.   Richmond    understood,  then,  that 


what  her  daughter  wanted  was  not  only 
something  to  do  at  that  moment,  it  was  per- 
manent occupation  that  she  had  been  sigh- 
ing for. 

^'I  did  speak  to  Mr.  Andrews  about  a 
district  for  you,  love,"  she  said,  "but  at 
present  all  the  districts  have  visitors." 

"  And  I  don't  like  district  visiting." 

^  You  don*t  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Richmond, 
surprised,  and  with  some  reproof  in  her 
tone. 

"  It  may  be  very  well  for  the  districts,'* 
said  Laura,  **  very  well  indeed,  if  the  thing 
is  properly  done,  but  it  is  not  good  for  the 
visitors.  Well,  mamma,"  she  continued,  re- 
marking her  mother's  air  of  disapproval, "  it 
certainly  would  not  be  good  for  me.  I  don't 
wish  to  make  a  kind  of  occupation  of  the 
poor,  and  go  to  see  them  for  my  own  bene- 
fit, because  I  have  nothing  else  to  do.  I 
call  that  playing  at  charity.  It's  a  kind  of 
fiirming.  Idle  men  take  a  little  land,  you 
know,  and  iarm  it.  avowedly  for  their  own 
amusement.  Idle  women  take  a  little  land 
(the  difference  is  that  on  their  land  are 
bouses  instead  of  weeds\  and  they  farm  it, 
only  in  place  of  mangel-wurzel  and  clover 
they  sow  succession  crops  of  tracts  and  gro- 
cery tickets." 

**  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  talk  in  this 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Richmond,  interrupting  her. 

"  I  know  it  is  very  right,  and  we  should 
not  deserve  the  name  of  Christians  if  we 
did  not  visit  the  poor  and  relieve  their  ne- 
cessity. All  I  say  is,  mamma,  that  it  ought 
to  be  done  for  their  sakes,  and  not  because 
we  are  so  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do  that 
we  deliberately  undertake  to  interfere  and 
advise  them  in  their  own  affairs  without 
troubling  ourselves  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  we  are  competent  to  do  sa" 

"I  always  did  say,"  observed  BUurriet, 
**  and  I  always  shall  say,  Laura,  that  you 
are  the  oddest  girl  I  ever  met  with. 

When  Harriet  was  roused  to  interest,  she 
was  apt  to  be  sententious ;  but  her  mother 
and  sisters  listened  to  her  with  pleasure 
when  Uiis  was  the  case,  because  it  did  her 
good  to  talk,  and  her  opinion  was  not  of  con- 
sequence enough  to  hurt  their  feelings. 

Accordingly,  Laura  replied  in  a  style 
which  induced  her  to  enlarge  on  these  sup- 
posed oddities,  and  so  the  evening  passed ; 
out  Laura  did  not  sigh  for  work  again  for  a 
very  long  time. 

Two  reasons  sprung  up  to  prevent  it 
One  was  a  small,  the  other  was  a  great  one. 
The  small  one  came  first,  indeed  it  came 
the  very  next  morning,  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  to  Moxon,  to  inform  her  of  the  death 
of  her  stepmother  (a  perionage  with  whom 
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she  had  nerer  been  on  good  terms^f  and  to  j 
desire  that  she  would  come  home  immedi- 
ately to  mind  the  shop  and  keep  house  for 
her  father. 

**  And  my  blue  muslin  gown  not  fin- 
ished ! "  exclaimed  Harriet  **  Dear  me, 
what  an  unfortunate  time  for  this  to  hap- 
pen ! " 

**  Harri'et/'.said  Josephine,  a  little  shocked, 
'*  how  can  you  talk  of  a  gown  and  a  death 
at  the  same  time  ! " 

*^  Moxon  knows  what  I  mean,'  said  Har- 
riet. *'  She  is  well  aware  that  whatever 
takes  her  away  is  a  misfortune  to  me  —  a 
real  one. 

Moxon  smiled.  She  had  felt  by  no  means 
hurt  at  ELarriet's  way  of  putting  thinizs. 
Her  desire  was  more  to  be  important  in  the 
family  than  to  be  loved.  She  hoped  short- 
ly to  come  back.  So  she  did  her  best  to 
comfort  Miss  Harriet,  and  would  not  depart 
till  the  blue  muslin  gown  was  entirely  cut 
out  and  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
yoiins  ladies  could  finish  it  themselves.  It 
was,  however,  very  elaborately  made.  Small 
flouuces  were  all  the  fashion,  and  the  three 
sisters  did  not  entirely  finish  their  task  till 
the  morning  of  the  pic-nic,  when  Harriet 
was  arrayed  in  it,  and  looked  the  youngest 
and  by  far  the  prettiest  of  the  three. 

Harriet  was  one  of  those  sweet-looking 
girls  whom  every  one  admires  at  first  si^ht ; 
but  she  was  so  selfish  and  so  vapid  that  she 
lost  her  admirers  when  she  was  better  known. 
When  she  went  into  society  with  her  two 
younger  sisters,  who  were  taller  but  far  less 
graceiiil  than  herself,  she  threw  them  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  She  had  that  air  of 
fresh  and  tender  youth  which  some  fair- 
haired  women  preserve  till  youth  is  really 
passed,  and  her  sisters  appeared  like  two 
somewhat  common-place  young  women  who 
were  with  her  in  onier  to  attend  to  her  and 
take  care  of  her. 

Josephine  and  Laura  were  quite  conscious 
of  this  fact,  but  then  it  was  not  unpleasant 
to  go  out  with  Harriet,  because  she  was  al- 
ways pleased  and  happy  at  a  party,  and 
th'\v  received  attention  tor  her  saxe ;  more- 
over, she  was  never  at  other  times  so  kind 
and  sisterly  in  her  behaviour  to  them. 

Harriet  had  had  three  avowed  admirers  : 
tVo  first,  in  the  fefvour  of  his  delight,  made  an 
ofT'r  at  the  end  of  four  days;  Harriet 
thought  his  raptures  delightful,  and  accept- 
ed him ;  but  her  attachment  to  him  was 
only  a  reflected  feeling?,  consequently  when 
thf»8e  raptures  subsided,  which  they  did 
rather  suddenly,  she  began  to  wonder  why 
she  had  liked  him  so  much,  and  some  time 
after,  when  the  engagement  was  formally 


broken  off,  Harriet  felt  very  much  relieved 
She  said  he  had  been  too  exacting. 

The  second  admirer  also  came  forward 
very  hastily,  but  he  was  stupid  enough  to 
assure  her  that  it  was  her  sweet  temper  and 
her  many  merits  which  had  attracted  him, 
not  hei*  beauty  ;  and  Harriet  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  she  had  beauty,  but  not 
much  merit,  and  certainly  not  a  sweet  tem- 
per. She  also  valued  herself  very  much 
concerning  this  same  beauty.  It  was  the 
jnft  of  Goa  she  felt,  and  she  did  not  want  to 
bestow  it  on  any  one  who  would  not  care 
for  it.  So  the  second  lover  was  dismissed, 
and  nobodv  pitied  him. 

As  for  the  third  lover,  he  saw  the  pretty 
creature,  drew  near  to  look,  paid  more  at- 
tention than  he  ought  to  have  done,  passed 
through  a  period  of  doubt,  then  of  dismay, 
then*  subsiaed  into  a  friend  of  the  whole 
family,  and  finally,  when  it  had  become  evi- 
dent that  Harriet  did  not  in  the  least  care 
about  him,  he  was  allowed  to  engage  him- 
self to  Josephine. 

So  much  for  the  small  reason  which  kept 
Laura  firom  ennui ;  now  for  the  great  one. 
Alas !  that  was  not  so  easily  set  to  rights  as 
the  trimming  of  a  blue  muslin  gown. 

Laura  came  down  rather  early  one  qiorn- 
ing,  about  a  fortnight  after  Moxon  had  left 
them.  This  obliging  woman  had  led  them 
to  suppose  that  soon  after  her  step-mother's 
foneral  she  would  •  return,  and  certainly 
stay  with  them  till  a  successor  was  found, 
even  if  she  could  not,  as  she  wished  to  do, 
arrange  to  come  back  for  good. 

Laura  was  anxious  that  all  should  go  on 
comfortably  during  Moxon's  absence.  So 
as  Harriet  could  not  dress  her  own  hair, 
Laura  went  to  her  morning  by  morning  and 
preformed  this  office  very  deftly ;  then  she 
watered  the  plants  in  the  drawing-room, 
dusted  her  mother's  favourite  china  with  a 
feather-brush,  put  the  scattered  music  to 
rights,  and  arranged  the  room  as  usual,  set- 
ting a  glass  of  firesh  flowers  on  her  mother  s 
work-table.  On  that  morning  she  went 
next  into  the  dining  room  with  some  fresh 
fruit  that  she  had  set  out  herself,  and  saw 
that  Sarah  had  put  the  breakfast  ready  on 
the  table,  and  forgotten  nothing. 

Just  as  all  was  finished  uie  postman 
knocked.     Laura  went  to  the  box,  — 

'*  One  letter  for  you,  mamma,**  she  said, 
meeting  her  mother  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ; 
and  they  went  back  into  the  dining-room 
together,  Mrs.  Richmond  sitting  down  to 
read. 

"  Do  look  at  this,  Laura  !  "  she  presently 
said  ;  **  I  can't  exactly  see  what  it  means." 
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Laara  saw  that  her  mother  was  startled, 
and  took  the  sheet  of  paper. 

^*  Only  a  business  letter/'  she  be^an ;  but 
a  moment  after,  **  Why,  mamma ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, *^  haven't  you  got  a  good  many 
shares  in  this  mine  r  " 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  mother ;  "  they 
brine  me  in  two  hundred  a  year." 

'*  Two  hundred  a  year  I "  repeated  Laura, 
aghast 

*^  It  seems  that  the  water  has  broken  in  ! " 
said  Mrs.  Richmond. 

'*  But  what  do  they  mean  by  there  being* 
no  dividend  ?    Surely  not  that  you  are  to 
lose  the  whole  of  that  money.    I  had  better 
fetch  Gilbert     But  don't  be  uneasy,  moth- 
er ;  it  cannot  mean  that,  can  it  ?  " 

**I  don't  know,'*  answered  the  mother, 
tamely. 

Gilbert  was  Laura's  only  brother.  She 
ran  up-stairs  before  eating  any  breakfast, 
put  on  her  hat,  and  went  to  fetch  him  from 
his  bouse  at  the  other  end  of  the  little  town. 

Gilbert  coloured  when  he  read  the  letter, 
and  looked  deeply  dismayed ;  and  though 
he  was  entreated  to  explain  matters  in  a 
&yourable  manner,  he  could  not  do  so,  but 
he  presently  went  up  to  London,  and  from 
thence  he  wrote  some  highly  unsatisfactory 
letters.  Finally  he  came  home,  and  told 
his  mother  that  even  if  these  mines  could 
ever  be  got  into  working  order  acain,  it 
would  certainly  be  some  years  before  she 
could  derive  any  income  from  them  at  all. 

**  That  two  hundred  a  year,"  —  he  ob- 
served, sitting  gloomily  with  his  mother  in 
the  garden  after  his  return,  —  "that  two 
hundred  a  year,  mother,  will  make  all  the 
difference  between  an  easy  competence, 
with  s  >me  luxuries,  and  absolutely  straiten- 
ed circumstances." 

Gilbert  had  brought  his  wife  with  him 
that  evening.  She  was  a  clever,  economi- 
cal woman,  and  she  took  an  anxious  inter- 
est in  this  matter. 

"I  should  think,"  she  observed  to  her 
mother-in-law, ''  that  you  can  still  live  easi- 
ly on  your  income,  without  sending  away 
any  of  the  girls  as  governesses  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  Harriet  broke  in  ;  "  that 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question." 

"I  hope  it  is,"  answered  her  mother; 
"  but  then  comes  the  real  question,  how  can 
we  save  this  sum  of  money  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  thought  the  dauehter-in-law, 
"  then  it  is  evident  that  she  has  hitherto 
spent  all  her  income." 

"  The  girls  have  five-and-thirty  pounds  a 
year  each  for  their  dress  and  little  expenses, 
have  they  not?  "  she  answered  ;  "  perhaps 


five-and-twenty  would  do ;  it  is  as  much  as 
I  spend." 

"No  doubt  it  will  do,"  said  Josephine, 
rather  sharply;  "  only,  Grace,  we  might 
have  been  allowed  to  suggest  that  ourselves. 
Yes,  there  is  thirty  pounds  saved." 

Bu^  the  unsparing  sister-in-law  had  a 
large  young  family,  and  was  very  desirous 
that  her  dear  Gilbert  should  not  take  upon 
himself  any  responsibility  as  regarded  his 
mother's  loss. 

"  The  visit  to  the  sea-side  generally  costs 
a  ^ood  deal,  does  it  not?"  she  next  in- 
quired ;  "  for  you  go  to  expensive  and  fash- 
ionable places,  and  you  make  rather  a  long 
stay." 

**  O  yes,"  said  Harriet,  **  of  course  we  do. 
Surely,  mamma,  you  would  not  give  that 
up  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  we  must  give  up  something, 
and  there  is  no  harm  in  considering  the  cost 
of  this  visit" 

So  after  some  discussion  and  comparison 
of  one  year  with  another,  it  was  found  that 
this  visit  cost  altogether  about  fitly  pounds 
annually. 

"  And,"  said  Harriet,  "  it  is  certainly  our 
greatest  pleasure." 

"  Then  there  is  Moxon,"  thought  Laura, 
but  she  said  nothing.  And  in  due  time  the 
son  and  his  wife  took  their  leave,  afler  a 
good  many  unwelcome  remarks  from  the 
latter  to  the  girls  touching  general  econo- 
my, the  absurdity  of  giving  dinner  parties, 
the  needlessness  of  wine  for  young  people 
in  good  health,  and  the  propriety  of^  look- 
ing after  servants  oneself. 

"  Grace  has  a  right  to  speak,"  said  Mrs. 
Richmond,  though  she  had  felt  annoyed  by 
the  remarks  of  her  daughter-in-law ;  "  Grace 
has  every  right  to  speak,  for  she  manages 
Gilbert's  house,  with  their  eight  children, 
a  governess,  and  four  servants,  for  less 
money,  my  dear,  than  we  spend," 

"  But  they  would  not  have  a  smallejr  in- 
come than  yours,  mamma,  if  she  did  not 
make  Gilbert  insure  bis  life  so  heavily  ?  " 

"  Make  him !  Do  not  use  such  an  expres- 
sion, my  dear.  If  he  were  taken  from  his 
family  young,  what  would  his  property  be 
when  divided  between  ei^ht  sons  and  daugh- 
ters ?  Grace  is  truly  wise ;  and  it  is  not 
long  since  she  told  me  that   Gilbert  was 

generally  in   far  better   spirits  and   more 
ght-hearted  since  she  had  persuaded  him 
to  give  up  the  phaeton,  and  add  to  his  poli- 
cy." 
"  You  always  take  herpart,  mother." 
"I  ought  to    do!     what  an    excellent 
marriage  it  was  thought  for  her,  —  a  poor 
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yicar's  daoght^.  Yet,  when  he  chose  to 
give  up  his  professioDf  and  settle  down  here 
to  de'W)te  himself  to  literature,  how  well  she 
bore  it.  She  knew  what  straitened  circum- 
stances were  by  experience,  yet  she  set  her- 
self bravely  to  meet  them  ;  and  though  I  do 
not  believe  he  makes  twenty  pounds  %  year 
yet  by  his  writing,  she  always  flatters  him 
that  he  will  do  in  time.  Indeed  I  often 
feel  that  she  is  a  far  more  prudent  housewife 
than  I  am,  and  she  has  all  that  is  really 
needful  though  she  spends  less  money." 

"Dear  mamma,"  said  Josephine,  "you 
had  a  full  right  to  spend  it  while  you  had  it. 
I  only  wish  I  knew  what  I  could  do  to 
economise." 

Harriet  said  nothing ;  she  was  awed  into 
something  like  thoughtfulness  by  the  vague 
impression  that  pecuniary  straits  were  at 
hand. 

"There's  nothing  I  hate,"  said  Laura, 
with  energy, "  so  much  as  that  word  *  strug- 
gling.' I  cannot  bear  to  hear  people  talk 
of  struggling.  Why  should  any  one  strug- 
gle ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  again 
displeased  by  the  tone  of  her  remarks ; 
"  surely  it  is  better  to  struggle  than  to 
succumb,  you  would  not  have  us  despair, 
or  run  into  debt,  or  let  things  take  their 
course  V  " 

"  No,  mamma,"  answered  Laura ;  and 
added,  "  I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  Moxon. 
She  proposes  to  come  back  as  she  promised, 
for  a  fortnight,  but  says  that  after  that  time 
her  father  must  have  her  to  mind  the  shop.' 
"  Ah  I "  said  Harriet,  "  I  knew  how  it 
would  be ;  misfortunes  never  come  sin^e. 
And  what  a  comfort  she  would  have  b%n 
to  us  now." 

"  Yes,"  said  Laura,  "  but  I  know  of  such 
a  capital,  capable,  and  thoroughly  desirable 
person  to  take  her  place." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Jose- 
phine. "  You  know  perfectly  what  a  very 
expensive  servant  Moxon  is;  you  are  quite 
provoking  to-night,  Laura,  I  declare."  i5ut, 
m  reality,  it  was  a  secret  sense  '"^  — »    - 


have  heard  you  say  that  the  extra  things 
servants  havQ,  such  as  tea  and  sugar,  &c., 
cost  about  seven  pounds  a  year." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother. 

"  And  what  is  a  servant's  board  consider- 
ed to  cost  ?  " 

"  From  thirty  to  thirty-five  pounds." 

"  Then  Moxon  cost  you  certainly  sixty- 
pounds  a  year." 

"  More  than  that,  my  dear,  for  there  were 
her  travelling  expenses  when  she  went  about 
with  us." 

"  Those,  perhaps,  were  ten  pounds  a 
year  ?  " 

"  They  may  have  been,  one  year  with  an- 
other"  

"  What  a  treasure  she  was,  always  clean, 
^ou  know.  I  often  remarked  as  I  walked 
m  the  garden  past  her  pantry  window  — 
nice  snu^  little  room  that  it  is,  —  I  often 
remarked  how  pleasant  her  work  was  when 
I  saw  her  sitting  at  her  clean  table  rubbing 
the  silver  with  a  washleather,  or  working 
with  her  basket  before  her.  I  wrote  to  her 
and  told  her  to  send  me  a  list  of  all  the 
things  she  used  to  do  for  us,  and  here  it  is. 
She  cleaned  the  silver,  washed  the  glass 
and  china,  did  the  needle-work,  dressed 
us"  — 

"  Laura  I "  exclaimed  her  mother,  inter- 
rupting her. 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  I  could  not  possibly  allow  you,  my  dear 
child,  to  turn  yourself  into  a  servant. 
Rather  than  that  I  would  give  up  the  pony 
carriage,  and  do  with  two  maid-servants. 
I  think  we  could  easily  manage  with  Sarah, 
at  least  we  could  manage  in  a  fashion." 

"  O  yes,"  exclaimed  both  Josephine  and 
Harriet,  "  I  am  sure  we  could." 

"  No  doubt  we  could,"  said  Laura,  "  but 
then  that  would  be  struggling." 

"  It  would  be  much  better  than  your 
turning  yourself  into  a  household  drudge," 
cried  Josephine. 

"  A  household  drudee,"  repeated  Laura 
with  some  scorn.  "  Is  Moxon  a  household 
of  what  I  drudge  V  Do  you  ever  see  her  with  black- 
ened hands  or  fluflfy  hair?  Do  you  think 
that  because  I  wish  to  sit  in  a  snug  little 
room  and  clean  a  teapot  with  a  pair  of  gloves 
on,  I   shall  afterwards  appear   before   our 


Laura  did  mean  that  made  her  sister  so  un- 
comfortable. 

"  Only,"  proceeded    Laura,    "  she  is,  I 
should  say,  a  superior  person  to  Moxon, 

and  if  she  is  engaged  the  household  work  I  friends  with  a  nose  all  covered  with  soot 
will  have  to  be  arranged  rather  differently,   like  Mrs.   Lirriper's  *  willing    Sophy  ?  '   I 

should  not  like  tne  house  to  get  into  confu- 
sion, nothing  to  be  straight,  and  clean,  and 
bright,  and  nothing  to  ^  ready ;  and,  as  it 
is  the  will  of  Providence  that  mamma  should 


Mother ! " 

The  mother  turned  on  hearing  herself  ap- 
pealed to,  and  looked  Laura  full  m  the  face ; 
she  saw  a  cheerful,  pleasant  face  enough. 

"  Mother,"  repeated  Laura,  "  you  paid 
Moxon  twenty-two  pounds  a  year,  and  I 


lose  this  money  " 

"  You  think,"  interrupted  Josephine, "  that 
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it  is  also  tbe  will  of  Providence  that  you 
should  degrade  yourself  and  step  down  from 
your  own  station  ?  " 

These  sisters,  though  fond  of  one  another, 
could  talk  with  unsparing  sharpness  when 
occasion  served. 

**  la  it  the  will  of  Providence  ?  "  repeated 
the  young  lady. 

**  I  doo  t  know,"  said  Laura. 

"  Don't  know,"  exclaimed  her  sister  with 
as  much  scorn  as  if  the  words  should  have 
been  followed  by  **  You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
to  say  so."  "  Don't  know  !  *' 

"  Why,  Josey,"  said  Laura,  good-humoured- 
ly, "  you  often  seem  to  me  to  confound  our 
interest  with  our  duty.  No  doubt  it  is  our 
interest,  but  surely  it  cannot  be  a  sacred 
duty  to  keep  precisely  in  the  station  we 
were  born  in.  Do  you  think  now,  do  you 
think  that  if  a  duke  came  to  our  village  and 
wished  to  marry  me,  and  if  I  declined  his 
handsome  proposition,  I  should  say  it  was 
because  it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence 
that  I  should  step  out  of  my  own  station  ?  " 

Not  having  a  direct  answer  read^,  Jose- 
phine shirked  the  question  by  replying  that 
a  duke  was  not  likely  to  come. 

**  Nor  any  other  gentleman,"  was  the  quiet 
answer.  **  Is  it  like^,  when  there  are  two  un- 
exceptionable noses  in  the  family,  delicately- 
shaped  and  of  the  neatest  Roman  pattern, 
that  any  man  in  his  senses  would  deliber- 
ately turn  from  these  to  choose  a  pug? 
Mamma,"  continued  Laura,  finding  that  her 
sisters  were  silenced  by  this  remark,  **  all  I 
ask  is,  that  Moxon  should  teach  me  while 
she  is  here  all  the  cleanest  and  most  deli- 
cate parts  of  her  work,  such  as  ironing  our 
lace  as  well  as  the  other  things  I  have  men- 
tioned ;  then  that  Sarah  and  cook  should 
do  such  parts  of  it  as  are  not  fit  for  my  oc- 
cupation ;  and  that  before  you  decide  on 
any  other  plan  I  should  have  a  month*8  fair 
trial,  and  prove  whether  I  cannot  do  it  well 
and  advantageously." 

**  It  would  be  a  great  disadvantage  to  us," 
said  Harriet.  *^  I  should  not  like  my  sister 
to  work  like  a  servant." 

**  1  never  should  work  like  a  servant ;  I 
should  do  everything,  you  would  see,  in  a 
neater,  cleaner,  and  more  intelligent  way 
than  ever  Mozon  does." 

**  Everybody  would  find  it  out." 

**  That  1  should  not  mind,"  observed  the 
mother,  **  if  it  was  our  duty  to  agree  to  the 
plan.  I  really  do  not  see  why  Laura  should 
not  try  it  tor  a  month." 

^  It  is  quite  a  new  invention,  you  know," 
said  Laura,  *'  to  let  gentlewomen  have  noth- 
ing to  do  in  the  hou^:  our  great-grand- 
mothers had   no  notion  of  such  idleness. 


How  often  did  our  Great* Aunt  Clare  amuse 
us  with  descriptions  of  how  the  Colonel 
used  to  come  and  pay  his  duty  to  her  elder 
sister,  and  she  as  a  child  used  to  look  on  and 
admi'e  his  uniform  and  his  wig?  She  and 
her  friends,  the  Member's  daughters,  used 
to  iron  their  laces  and  great  great-grand- 
papa's rufid  out  of  doors  in  the  not  weather, 
under  the  great  walnut-trees,  and  the  young 
officers  used  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  house 
to  fetch  and  carry  the  irons  for  them  and 
lounge  about  her  ironing  board.  What  a 
beauty  she  must  have  been,  if  she  was  like 
her  portrait  And  what  a  pretty  scene  it 
must  have  been,  old  Great- Aunt  Delia  in 
her  quilted  petticoat  and  the  little  hat  stuck 
on  the  top  of  her  powdered  curls,  lifting  up 
the  delicate  laces  and  frills  with  her  dainty 
hands,  and  their  ancient  mother  keepini;  a 
sharp  look-out  from  the  casement,  and  call- 
ing the  Colonel  to  order  if  she  thought  his 
compliments  caused  any  pause  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  afternoon.  Then  they  used  to 
spin.  What  a  graceful  occupation  that 
must  have  been." 

**  There,"  said  Josephine,  impatiently  and 
almost  bitterly ,  **  it  is  of  no  use  talking  of 
Aunt  Delia's  ironing,  and  your  doing  it,  as 
if  it  was  equally  natural.  You  know  very 
well  that  in  those  days  they  all  did  it  The 
girls  met  together,  followed  by  their  maids 
carrying  the  thin^  that  were  to  be  ironed, 
they  had  regular  ironing  parties,  and  used 
to  gossip  over  the  affairs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, iust  as  we  do  now  at  the  afternoon 
tea.  The  ironing-board  was  a  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  beaux  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  if 
yoa  take  to  ironing  the  lace,  Laura,  every 
man  we  know  will  stare,  but  nobody  will 
admire." 

**  I  dare  say  not,"  answered  Laura,  good- 
humouredly,  for  she  sincerely  desired  to 
carry  her  point  **  And  I  do  not  mind  con- 
fiding to  you,  Josey,  that  if  there  was  any 
innocent  occupation  in  the  world  so  be- 
coming that  it  would  make  me  admired,  I 
should  certainly  take  to  it  Of  course  I 
have  wished  I  was  one  of  those  people  who 
give  pleasure  to  others  merely  by  letting 
themselves  be  looked  at,  but  it's  of  no  use 
wishing,  so  I  think  of  writing  an  essay 
*  On  the  regrets  of  a  Plain  Young  Ladv.' 
If  any  one  will  give  a  hundred  pounds  for 
it,  we  can  have  a  new  maid ;  if  not,  I  hope 
to  be  allowed  to  play  the  part  myself." 

**  It  is  a  pity  that  you  will  make  yourself 
out  to  be  plain,"  said  Harriet;  **  your  taking 
it  for  granted,  as  you  alwajs  do,  is  enougti 
to  make  people  agree  that  it  is  so." 

**  No,"  said  Laura ;  **if  you  said  the  same 
I  thing  people  would  not  agree  to  it,  they 
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would  only  say  what  an  affected  girl  you 
were." 

Josephine  was  silent,  she  gave  her  sister 
credit  ibr  much  higher  principle  than  any 
which  governed  herself  or  Harriet.  More- 
over, she  was  very  willing  that  their  hoase 
should  still  be  comfortable,  and  that  all  those 
little  matters  should  be  attended  to  which 
take  time  and  nicety,  bat  which  are  by  bo 
means  laborious,  and  which,  in  fact,  make 
the  difference  between  a  well  regulated 
house  and  one  which  is  disorderly  and  dis- 
creditable. 

Only,  thought  Josephine,  I  could  not  bear 
to  have  it  said  that  Laura  did  these  thin^ ; 
I  should  even  be  happy  to  help  if  the  thing 
was  kept  quiet,  but  1  do  not  like  to  have  it 
supposed  that  we  have  come  down  in  the 
world.  George's  family,  as  it  is,  hold  them- 
selves a  little  above  us,  and  I  think  his  sis- 
ters would  feel  it  if  we  demeaned  ourselves 
to  menial  occupation  ;  they  would  make  me 
feel  it  too. 

^*  Can  you  think  of  anything  better  to  be 
done  ? "  said  their  mother,  with  a  sigh. 
**  You  know  that  even  if  I  let  Laura  do  this, 
thirty  pounds  at  least  have  to  be  saved  be- 
sides; the  remaining  twenty  need  not  be 
thought  of,  for  they  would  have  been  spent 
in  charity  if  we  had  had  them." 

A  tedious  discussion  then  followed,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  greenhouse  was  a 
Inxury,  and  could  be  disused  with,  and 
that  the  three-  or  four  dinner-parties,  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  annually, 
could  also  be  given  up,  for  no  one  liked  to 
propose  the  laying  down  of  the  little  car- 
riage, because  Mrs.  Richmond  depended  on 
it  tor  her  recreation  and  exercise. 

*^  If  these  matters  are  so  arranged,"  said 
Laura, "  we  can  save  this  money  without 
any  struggling." 

"  Why  do  you  harp  so  on  that  word  ?  " 
said  Harriet 

**  Because  I  dislike  the  thing.  Consider 
what  misery  people  put  themselves  to  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  appearances  before  their  neigh- 
bours, the  meanness,  the  privations,  tLey 
submit  to ;  and  what  does  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances mean?  Why,  going  without 
realities." 

"  And  pray  don't  you  consider  cleaning 
the  plate  and  washing  the  china,  and  ironing 
lace,  and  dressing  hair,  going  without  reali- 
ties ?  "  said  Joesphine,  warmly. 

**  I'll  answer  you  this  day  month,"  said 
Laura ;  **  in  the  meantime  I  declare  to  you 
that  I  enjoy  my  prospects  I  How  oflen  have 
we  laughed  when  Mrs.  Andrews  has  said, 
*  My  dears,  I  am  so  constituted  that  I  enjoy 
the  east  wind.'    Well,  I  am  so  constituted 
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that  I  enjoy  the  notion  of  being  obliged  to 
make  myself  so  useful ;  and,  Josephine  and 
Hirriet,  I  hereby  promise  to  make  a  great 
concession  to  your  prejudices;  I  promise 
you  that  nobody  shcdl  know  !  " 

Laura  laughed  when  she  said  this.  Jose- 
phine blushed  deeply ;  she  felt  that  her  sister 
knew  her  real  and  great  objection  to  the 
plan  would  melt  away  before  this  promise  ; 
that  she  would  be  truly  glad  things  should 
be  done,  and  would  be  thankful  to  her  for 
doing  them,  if  only  she  would  keep  her 
kindness  to  herself. 

As  for  Harriet,  she  answered  openly : 
'*  Thank  you,  dear,  that  will  make  all  the 
difference.  You  have  such  curious  views 
about  duty  that  I  thought  you  might  feel  it 
right  to  tell  everybody ;  but,  as  that  is  not 
to  be  the  case,  I  really  do  not  see  why  you 
should  not  indulge  your  fancy."  She  then 
added,  **I  shall  always  make  a  point  of 
putting  my  music  away  myself  now,  and  I 
shall  mend  my  own  gloves.' 


IV. 


"  After  all,"  thought  Josephine,  "  two 
hundred  pounds  is  a  large  sum  of  money. 
Is  it  possible  that  we  are  going  to  save  it 
by  such  easy  means  as  these  ?  I  really  was 
atiraid  I  should  have  to  accept  Grace's  prop- 
osition and  teach  the  children." 

Grace's  proposition,  which  had  been  made 
privately,  was  that  Josephine  should  become 
daily  governess  to  her  brother's  children, 
and  dine  early  with  them  every  day.  *'  I 
give  Miss  Wilson  twenty-eight  pounds  a 
year,"  Grace  had  said ;  **  and  I  think  her 
dinner  costs  me  about  twelve  pounds  a  year. 
Now,  if  you  were  to  take  her  place,  there 
would  be  a  considerable  sum  earned  and 
saved ;  and  though  I  must  have  regularity 
with  the  children,  I  would  always  let  one 
of  the  others  come  to  them  when  you  indi- 
vidually had  an  invitation  that  would  inter- 
fere with  their  lessons." 

Josephine  shrunk  exceedingly  from  this 
undertaking,  and  entreated  Grace  not  to 
mention  it,  unless  nothing  better  could  be 
thought  of.  "I  will  not,"  said  Grace. 
**  But  nothing  better  will  be  thought  of, 
and  then  I  am  certain  the  Andrews  would 
be  delighted  to  have  Laura ;  they  think  so 
much  of  Laura,  and  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  their  present  soverness." 

**  We  had  much  oetter  move  into  a  small- 
er house,"  said  Josephine. 

"  No,  Josey  ;  you  forget  that  your  moth- 
er's house  is  her  own.  If  she  left  it,  it 
would  want  doing  up  for  a  new  tenant, 
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which  now  she  could  not  afford ;  then  there 
is  the  expense  of  moving,  besides  the  prob- 
ability that  the  house  would  stand  empty 
before  a  tenant  was  found." 

**  O  Grace  I  you  think  of  everything," 
said  poor  Josephine,  almost  in  despair. 

Josephine  thought  of  this  the  next  morn- 
ing when  she  woke,  and  she  admitted  to  her- 
self that  the  burden  was  lifled  from  her 
shoulders,  no  sacrifice  now  was  demanded 
of  her,  and  Laura,  was  always  craving  for 
something  to  do. 

"  If  she  is  so  very  certain  that  this  is  her 
mission,"  continued  Josephine,  **  I  really  do 
think.we  ought  not  to  thwart  her.^  Wheth- 
er she  would  have  thought  so  if  Laura  had 
not  said  ** Nobody  shall  know"  she  did  not 
stop  to  consider. 

**  Grandmamma,"  said  one  of  the  small 
Richmonds,  putting  in  his  head  the  next 
day  at  breakfast  time,  ^*  mamma's  love,  and 
—  O  don't,  MiUy,  don't." 

**  Come  in,  both  of  you,"  said  the  grand- 
mother. **  Milly,  I  know  you  are  there ; 
don't  pull  your  brother  back.  Now,  then, 
darlings,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Mamma's  love,"  repeated  the  boy  — 
**  No,  Aunt  Josey,  not  marmalade ;  we  like 
the  buttered  toast  much  better  —  mamma's 
love,  and  Uncle  Dick's  coming  home." 
*  *^  What,  Uncle  Dick !  how  glad  manuna 
must  be ! " 

**  She  said  she  was  glad,"  lisped  the  little 
girl ;  "  but  she  cried ;  mamma  cried." 

"  Is  Uncle  Dick  well  ?  " 

**  Yes,  and  he'll  be  here  to-morrow ;  and 
mamma's  going  to  have  the  box  room  clear- 
ed out  and  done  up  for  him;  and  here's 
his  letter  which  you're  to  read ;  and,  grand- 
mamma, mamma's  love,  and  will  you  have 
us  to-day,  because  she's  so  busv  ?  " 

**  Of  course  she  b ;  and  her  governess 

fone  out  too.  Yes,  dears,  you  can  stay, 
["ou've  had  your  breakfast  ?  " 

The  children  admitted  that  they  had,  but 
they  were  evidently  ready  for  a  second 
edition  of  this  meal.  The  girl  sat  on  Har- 
riet's knees,  sipped  her  coffee,  and  remarked 
with  satisfaction  how  sweet  it  was,  and  how 
strong.  The  boy,  after  a  series  of  chuckles, 
brought  a  very  tame  young  thrush  out  of 
his  pocket  —  a  creature  by  far  too  precious 
to  be  left  behind — and  setting  it  on  the 
table-cloth,  let  it  share  in  all  that  his  aunts 
would  give  him. 

*'Oh!  he's  so  tame,"  quoth  the  little 
urchin. 

**  What,  Uncle  Dick  ?  "  said  Laura,  mis- 
chievously. **  Is  Uncle  Dick  so  tame  ?  " 
Uncle  Dick  had  not  exactly  that  reputa- 
tion. 


"No;  my  thrush.  He's  coming  home 
(Uncle  Dick  is) — at  least  pa  said  he 
thought  he  was  —  to  get  married." 

'  The  girls  looked  at  one  another.  "  Just 
like  Gilbert,"  said  Josephine,  aside  Xp  Layra ; 
"  fancy  his  talking  in  that  way  before  the 
children." 

"  Mamma  said,  *  Oh  don't,  Gilbert,'  to 
papa,"  observed  the  little  fellow,  for  he  had 
caught  some  of  their  words. 

"Do people  choose  wives  for  theirselves  f  " 
inquirea  Miss  Milly  Richmond. 

"  "tes,  of  course." 

"  Oh ! "  answered  the  small  lady,  and 
seemed  to  ponder. 

The  aunts  were  rather  uncomfortable, 
and  changed  the  subject  of  discourse,  till 
the  children  had  finished  eating,  and  had 
demanded  leave  to  go  into  the  garden  and 
dig  in  a  small  plot  which  they  considered 
their  own. 

"  You  may  depend  on  it  that  Grace  will 
strain  every  nerve  to  keep  Dick  with  her," 
said  Josephine ;  "  for  of  course  if  he  will 
marry,  she  would  like  to  have  some  influence 
over  his  choice.  No  doubt  there  has  been 
some  sort  of  joke  between  her  and  Gilbert 
already  as  to  her  choosing  a  wife  for  him." 

"  Well,  my  dears,"  said  the  politic  mother, 
"  Dick  is  an  excellent  young  man,  and 
would  be  a  very  good 'match  for  almost  any 
girl.- 

"We  know  that,  mother,"  said  Laura, 
unable  to  forbear  laughing ;  "  but  Grace 
does  not  intend  to  bestow  him  on  one  of 
your  daughters." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mrs.  Richmond ; 
"  but,  girls,  you  are  far  too  fond  of  laughing  at 
young  men.  No  one  comes  near  us  whom 
some  one  of  you  has  not  set  before  the 
others  in  a  ridiculous  light." 

"  Whatever  I  may  have  said,  mother," 
observed  Laura,  "  I  shall  infallibly  forget, 
if  any  excellent  and  delightful  young  man 
should  have  the  good  taste  to  make  me  an 
offer  —  nobody  ever  will,  of  course,  but  in 
such  a  case  I  promise  you  beforehand  to 
accept  him,  if" 

"  If  what,  Laura  ?  " 

"  If  his  sister  will  let  me.' 

" Nonsense  1"  said  the  mother.  "And, 
pray,  why  do  you  think  nobody  ever  will 
make  you  a  suitable  offer  ?  " 

"It's  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  I  have," 
answered  Laura.  "  I  think  things  go  on  as 
they  begin.  Nobody  ever  pays  me  a  com- 
pliment. People  talk  to  me  and  to  you, 
mamma,  just  in  the  same  tone ;  but  to  Jo- 
sephine and  Harriet  they  say  all  sorts  of 
foolish  things !     However,  I  must  go.    Mox- 
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on  will  be  here  directly,  and  I  shall  have  a 
great  deal  to  do." 

Dick,  otherwise  Richard  Vernon,  Esq., 
was  Grace's  only  brother.  He  was  seycral 
years  younger  than  herself,  and  soon  afler 
her  marriage  he  had  come  into  possession 
most  unexpectedly  of  a  moderate  estate, 
which  was  lefl  to  him  by  a  distant  cousin, 
together  with  seyeral  thousand  pounds. 
Dick,  who  was  then  in  a  Goyernment  office, 
immediately  gaye  out  to  his  sister  that  he 
meant  to  marry.  She  actually  belieyed 
him,  though,  when  a  yery  young  man  does 
marry,  it  is  seldom  from  any  deliberate  in- 
tention beforehand. 

Dick  was  at  that  time  just  of  a^e.  Grace 
accordingly  made  her  preparations.  She 
inyited  three  of  the  most  desirable  girls  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  pay  her  a 
yisit,  and  got  him  to  come  also. 

But  Dick,  instead  of  being  delighted,  first 
with  all  of  them,  and  then  with  one  in  par- 
ticular, took  the  contrary  course.  First  he 
inclined  to  the  fair  one,  because  she  was  so 
graye  and  still ;  then  he  admired  the  witty 
one,  because  she  was  so  independent  (this 
young  lady  was  rather  older  than  himself, 
and  was  fully  aware  of  the  transparent  de- 
vice that  was  being  played  out) ;  finally,  he 
was  captivated,  also,  with  the  cleyer  one. 
In  fact,  he  had  not  been  in  the  house  a  fort- 
night before  he  was  on  what  might  have  al- 
most been  called  affectionate  terms  with  all 
three.  He  was  a  charming  feUow,  and  yery 
young  for  his  age,  and  yery  sociable.  The 
clever  girl  regarded  him  as  a  handsome  and 
interestmg  boy ;  the  witty  one  laughed  at 
him  openly  when  he  tried  to  be  sentimental ; 
and  he  found  out  that  the  fair  one  liked 
somebody  else. 

Dick  then  thought  he  was  rather  too 
young  to  marry ;  told  his  sister  he  should 
wait  till  he  was  twenty-three, 'and  set  forth 
on  his  travels,  determined  to  look  well  about 
him,  leaving  the  clever  ^1  and  the  witty 
one  secretly  yery  wroth  with  Grace,  because 
each  thought  she  could  haye  made  an  impres- 
sion if  she  might  have  had  him  to  herself; 
but  what  could  either  do  in  the  presence  of 
two  spectators  and  a  rival  ? 

These  travels,  once  begun,  were  protract- 
ed through  eight  years,  and  took  Dick  into 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  His  sister  now 
thought  he  never  would  settle  down 
at  all.  Great,  therefore,  was  her  delight 
when  at  last  a  letter  came  which  set  forth 
that  he  was  tired  of  haying  no  settled  home, 
and  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  England,  and 
meant  to  stay  three  months  with  bis  sister 
before  he  decided  where  to  live. 

His  laud  had  no  house  upon  it    If  4hcre 


had  been  one,  and  he  had  lived  in  it,  some 
good  mother  would  long  ere  that  have  mar- 
ried him  to  her  daughter. 

Dick  in  due  course  arrived.  Some  peo- 
ple do  not  tell  much  about  themselves  in 
their  letters,  therefore  Grace  was  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  this  young  brother  of 
hers  had  not  developed  into  the  sort  of  man 
she  expected  to  find  him. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  she  said 
to  her  husband,  when  they  were  alone. 
"  He  was  always  a  dear  fellow." 

**  Think  of  him,"  answered  Gilbert. 
**  Well,  he  looks  like  a  young  naval  ofiicer, 
and  he  talks  like  a  parson.  He  seemed  quite 
surprised  to  find  that  we  had  no  fiunily 
prayers." 

**  Because  we  used  to  haye  them  when  he 
went  away,  and  so  we  ought  to  have  now, 
only  that  it  is  such  a  trouble  to  get  the  boys 
off  to  school,  and  if  we  have  them  afler  they 
are  gone,  the  tradespeople  begin  to  call  for 
orders  and  interrupt  us.  Then  at  night  jou 
would  not  like  to  be  fetched  out  of  your 
study  at  any  particular  time." 

"  Of  course  not,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

**  And  I  cannot  let  the  servants  sit  up  an 
indefinite  tim^  to  wait  for  your  coining. 
They  must  ^  to  bed  early ;  they  have  so 
much  to  do  m  the  day." 

"  My  mother  manages  to  have  prayers,** 
said  Gilbert. 

**  Ah  1  that  is  a  different  thing." 

"  I  always  liked  Dick,"  said  Gilbert, 
composedly.  ^*  I  wish  good  health  was  as 
catcning  as  a  fever,  and  I  could  catch  it  of 
him.  He's  such  a  joyous  sort  of  fellow, 
too,  and  I  must  say  his  religion  sits  yery 
naturally  on  him." 

**  Oh  !  we  were  brought  up  religiously," 
said  Grace. 

"  We  I "  repeated  Gilbert,  with  idle  good- 
humour.  ^*  Then  I  suppose  you  mean  to 
say  that  it  is  I  who  made  you  the  worldly 
woman  that  you  are  ?  " 

"  Gilbert,  you're  not  in  earnest  1 "  said 
Grace,  colouring. 

**  It's  a  very  odd  thing,"  said  Gilbert,  con- 
sidering her  quietly,  as  she  turned  to  look 
at  him,  **  a  very  odd  thing  that  you  should 
get  handsomer  as  you  grow  older.  I  was 
thinking  only  the  other  day  that  you  were 
not  nearly  so  good-looking  when  I  married 
you." 

"  But,  Gilbert,"  said  Grace,  persuasively, 
"  you  don't  reaUy  consider  me  worldly  ?  " 

**  Don't  I  ?  "  inquired  the  compliant  hus- 
band. 

'  No,  certainly  not,"  said  Grace,  in  a  tone 
of  sincere  conviction. 

^*  All  right,"  replied  Gilbert ;  and  afler  a 
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pause  be  added,  "  Dick  seems  as  fond  of  the 
children  as  ever." 

It  was  lucky  for  Mr.  Richard  Vernon 
that  he  was  fond  of  children,  for  he  found 
the  house  full  of  them,  and  they  were  chil- 
dren of  the  most  demonstrative  and  affec- 
tionate sort 

It  was  a  usual  thing  with  him  shortly,  to 
be  woke  in  the  morning  by  very  small  chil- 
dren, who,  having  escaped  from  thp  nurse- 
ry, stood  on  tiptoe  holding  by  his  counter- 
pane, stared  at  him  with  great  eyes,  and  de- 
parted, afler  ascertaining  that  he  had  not 
got  away  in  the  night. 

Boys  not  quite  so  small  came  to  see  him 
shave,  and  poked  their  fingers  into  his  po- 
matum. Small  girls  waylaid  him  on  the 
stairs,  and  made  him  carry  them  down. 
When  he  was  seated  the  family  clustered 
about  him,  and  caused  him  to  go  through 
all  his  accomplishments  —  to  whistle,  to 
sing,  and  imitate  the  cries  of  animals  ;  af- 
ter this,  when  he  went  to  the  stables,  the 
boys  went  tf^. 

**  It's  a  pify  mistress  allows  it,"  observed 
the  nurse  to  her  subordinate.  *^  Master 
would  be  driven  wild  if  they  did  it  to  him." 

Dick  was  by  no  means  driven  wild.  He 
seemed  a  good  deal  bored  b^  certain  efforts 
that  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
his  amusement ;  but  he  liked  the  company 
of  children,  and  the  first  time  he  called  on 
Mrs.  Richmond  he  brought  the  five  youngest 
with  him,  carrying  the  baby —  who  was 
rather  an  old  baby  —  on  his  shoulder. 

**  Harriet  is  as  pretty  as  ever,"  he  ob- 
served, when  he  came  home. 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Grace,  a  little 
coldly. 

**  xes,  and  she  chattered  on  in  the  old 
way.    Josephine  is  improved." 

As  Josephine  was  engaged,  Grace  did 
not  care  what  he  thought  of  her,  and  his 
last  remark  about  Harriet  reassured  her. 
**  Did  you  see  Laura  ?  "  she  inquired. 

**  No ;  they  said  she  was  busy.  Gilbert 
says  she  is  the  best  of  them.  I've  almost 
forgotten  her.     Isn't  she  rather  plain  ?  " 

^No.  I  should  hardly  call  her  plain," 
answered  Grace,  determined  to  be  dispas- 
sionate. **  She  has  a  sweet  expression,  but 
she  is  very  like  both  the  others,  and  yet  not 
equal  to  them.  That  is  what  makes  her 
appear  plain  when  they  are  by."  Then, 
suadenly  changing  the  subject,  *'  Dick,"  she 
said,  *^I  am  afraid  you  think  we  have 
brought  up  our  children  like  little  heath- 
ens." 

*•  Why,  what  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

**  O,  vour  having  taught  them  hymns,  and 
given  them  those  Bible  picture-books ;  be- 


sides, I  know  you  talk  to  them  about  reli- 
gion." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dick. 

**  I  have  had  so  much  to  do,"  observed 
Grace,  in  an  apologetic  tone.  "  I  strained 
every  nerve  for  a  long  time  to  prevent  dear 
Gilbert  from  giving  up  his  profession,  and 
then,  when  I  found  that  was  inevitable,  I 
had  still  to  keep  up  his  spirits  in  doing  it, 
though  I  knew  it  was  a  mistake,  and  though, 
of  course,  I  deeply  disapproved." 

**  So  it  is  a  deplorable  mistake,"  said 
Dick ;  "  but  he  seems  perfectly  contented 
now,  and  certain  that  he  shall  make  him- 
self a  name." 

^*  O,  yes,  but  that  hope  too  it  is  now  my 
part  to  encourage.  He  could  not  write  if 
ne  did  not  expect  to  succeed  in  the  end  ; 
and  so,  what  with  my  anxieties,  and  Gilbert 
taking  up  so  much  of  my  time,  and  other 
circumstances,  I  have,  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  almost  lost  sight  of  " 

Here  Grace  came  to  a  stop.  A  brother 
not  unfrequently  excuses  himself  to 
his  sister,  and  admits  to  her  that  be  has  lost 
sight  of  the  principles  in  which  they  were 
both  educatea ;  perhaps  he  confides  to  her 
a  certain  iwgret  that  the  cares  and  the  ways  of 
this  world  should  so  much  have  driven  out 
the  faith  and  the  customs  of  his  father's 
house ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  a  sister  so 
talks  to  a  brother.  A  clergyman's  children 
in  their  father's  parsonage  do  certain  things 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They  go  to  churcu, 
they  attend  family  prayers,  they  help  with 
the  schools,  and  interest  themselves  about 
the  parish  charities.  It  is  only  when  they 
have  long  left  it  and  him,  that  it  becomes 
evident  what  sort  of  people  they  truly  are. 
Then  they  do  and  attend  to  such  things  as 
they  really  consider  important,  and  if  they 
are  very  busy,  they  naturally  lay  aside  the 
rest. 

**  I  have  had  so  many  duties  and  cares 
that  I  have  had  no  time  to  attend  to  reli- 
gion," really  means,  **  I  have  not  been  sen- 
sible of  its  paramount  importance,  and  of 
its  supreme  consolations." 

Dick  had  hardly  been  aware  of  any  dif- 
ference between  himself  and  his  sister  when 
they  parted,  but  in  him  the  principle  of  life 
had  grown,  as  all  things  will  grow  that  live  : 
on  the  other  hand,  Grace  had  only  put  away 
a  dead  thing,  because  it  was  a  trouble  to 
carry  it  about  with  her.  A  tear  twinkled 
on  her  eyelashes  as  she  stooped  over  her 
work,  ana  she  did  not  try  to  finish  her  speech. 
Dick  felt  a  sensation  of  surprise,  which  was 
as  much  owing  to  her  manner  as  to  anything 
she  had  said. 

She  was  five  years  his  senior,  and  he  had 
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always  looked  up  to  her ;  but  now,  he  was 
stronger,  wiser,  and  richer  than  she  was ;  he 
waa  tree,  and  she  had  bound  herself  with 
many  ties;  moreover,  a  certain  force  of 
character  which  had  once  obtained  dominion 
over  him  was  softened  by  a  long  course  of 
attention  to  a  singular  man,  who^required  a 
great  deal  of  managing,  by  her  love  to,  and 
self-denial  for  the  sake  of  her  many  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  tender  trust  that  both  hus- 
band and  children  reposed  in  her. 

He  presently  answered,  without  the  least 
shadow  of  blame  in  his  manner ;  but  she 
was  painfully  aware  how  niuch  he  pitied 
her,  as  if  she  had  missed  the  very  best  bless- 
ing out  of  her  life ;  he  "  wondei^  how  she 
could  have  got  on  without  it." 

Grace  hardly  knew;  she  had  always 
loved  this  brother  ezceedinglv,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  such  a  difference  fietween  them 
^ave  her  keen  pain  —  more  pain  at  first  than 
it  did  to  be  sure  that  she  had  left  no  place 
for  God  in  her  world.  She  had  hoped  that 
Dick  would  help  her  to  manage  her  great 
boys,  they  were  twins,  and  were  thirteen 
vears  old ;  she  wanted  him  to  persuade  Gil- 
bert to  put  them  to  a  better  school,  and  to 
advise  her  what  to  do  about  money  affairs. 
She  had  no  notion  of  getting  help  or  strength 
from  the  Unseen ;  and  this  brother  of  hers, 
now  that  he  was  come  and  would  help  her, 
had  matter  in  his  thoughts  that  she  could 
not  share;  in  talking  with  him,  she  must 
have  reservations  just  as  she  had  with  her 
husband ;  she  had  love  from  her  husband, 
but  not  real  companionship,  and  now  she 
felt  that  she  could  not  have  it  from  Dick 
either. 

Her  schemes  also  were  out  of  place  for 
him.  She  had  taken  pains  to  make  his  com- 
ing known,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood 
had  called,  which  Dick  found  rather  a  bore ; 
then  she  had  arranged  a  pic-nic,  an  archery 
party,  a  dinner;  other  people  had  done  the 
like,  and  now  she  felt  sure  that  some  of  the 
families  with  whom  she  should  mo9t  have 
likt'd  to  be  allied  were  not  at  all  to  his 
taste ;  moreover,  she  could  now  do  nothing  with 
him,  her  little  manoeuvres  would  be  evident 
to  his  experienced  eyes;  and  whereas  she 
wanteil  htm  to  improve  his  position  or  his 
fortune  bv  marriage,  his  head  was  full  of 
schemes  for  improving  the  positions  of  the 
crowds  below  him;  as  for  any  notion  of 
rising  higher,  he  thought  himself  already  at 
the  top.  He  had  read  what  was  best  worth 
reading,  he  had  seen  what  was  most  worth 
seeing,  and  he  was  an  Englishman  of  good 
.estate,  —  what  could  he  want  more !  Why 
he  wanted  a  wife,  and  he  meant  to  choose 
himself  one ;  and  he  wanted  a  house,  he  was 


foing  to  build  himself  one,  and  in  that  house 
e  meant  to  rule. 

^  Marry ! "  exclaimed  Gilbert,  when  talk- 
ing the  matter  over  with  his  wife. ;  "  not  he ; 
he  expects  too  much.  In  the  first  place  he 
wants  a  religious  wife." 

*^  Of  course,"  said  Grace ;  **  and  a  culti* 
vated  woman." 

**  And  one  of  a  sweet  and  compliant 
temper,"  continued  Gilbert;  ^*for  Master 
Dick  has  old-fashioned  notions.  He  made 
me  blush  yesterday,  1  declare,  for  he  asked 
some  questions,  and  when  I  referred  him  to 
you  —  *  What,'  he  answered,  *  do  you  allow 
your  wife  to  arrange  these  affairs  ? '  I  re- 
plied as  became  me,  that  I  hoped  I  knew 
my  place." 

**  No,  you  don't,"  said  Grace ;  "  Dick  is 
quite  right.  I  wish  you  did  know  your  place 
and  would  take  it" 

"  I  can't,  my  dear ;  you  wouldn't  let  me." 

"Try  me,"  said 'Grace.  "Give  orders 
yourself,  and  see  them  carried  out." 

"  It's  all  very  well  to  talk,"  answered  he, 
carelessly,  then  suddenly  checking  himself, 
he  added,  with  mock  gravity,  "  and  now  I 
think  of  it,  I  always  do." 

'*  Really,  Gilbert ! "  exclaimed  his  wife. 

**  Why,  I  thought  that  was  what  you 
wanted  me  to  say.  You  should  have  heard 
Denver's  panegyric  on  his  wife  this  morn- 
ing ;  it  made  everyone  laugh,  it  was  so  un- 
expected." 

Gilbert  had  been  a  guest  that  morning  at 
a  wedding  breakfast.  The  host  was  not  the 
bride's  father,  and  when  the  health  of  his 
wife  was  drunk  he  rose  and  returned  thanks 
fijr  her. 

"  It  was  a  very  neat  speech,"  Gilbwt  said  ; 
*'  he  attributed  to  her  every  virtue  under  the 
sun,  and  concluded  thus :  —  ^  She  has  shared 
my  sorrows,  doubled  my  comforts,  and  — 
and,'  looking  round  on  nis  children,  ^  and 
trebled  my  expenses.' " 


V. 


A  MoKTH  passed  over  the  heads  of  the 
Richmond  family :'  it  was  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, and  everything  seemed  to  go  so  well 
with  them,  that  they  almost  forgot  the  dimi- 
nution of  income  —  no  real  comfort  had 
been  taken  away.  Laura  was  very  happy 
in  learning  and  practising  her  now  duties ; 
in  fact,  there  is  a  natural  pleasure  in  the 
exercise  of  ever3rthing  whico  can  be  called 
handicraft.  All  chil(&en  know  this,  and 
many  grown-up,  people.  The  possession  of 
hammer  and  nails  is  delightful,  as  every  one 
knows  who  has  ever  gone  so  far  in  the  nse 
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of  them  as  to  cover  a  box  with  chintz,  or 
plan  an  ornamental  curtain  for  a  lookine- 
glass.  Laura  fitted  up  her  little  room  wim 
all  sorts  of  hooks  and  nails  and  brackets ; 
and  there  she  sat  enjoying  herself  over  her 
polishing  operations,  the  arramrement  of 
her  china,  and  the  getting  np  of  friUs  and 
lace.  She  had  exp^sted  that  at  first  manj 
remarks  would  have  been  made  about  her 
proceedings.  She  had  also  thought  it  likely 
that  when  they  found  how  easy  and  pleas- 
ant the  said  occupations  were,  her  sisters 
would,  from  time  to  time,  have  come  in  to 
help  her  with  them.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  ^leople 
reconcile  themselves  to  a  convenient  chancre, 
when  once  it  comes  into  operation.  The 
mother  was  reconciled  at  once ;  she  respect- 
ed and  delighted  in  the  feeUng  which  had 
prompted  Laura  to  move  into  Uie  gap,  and 
fill  it  up  so  pleasantly ;  she  would  not  dis- 
courage her,  nor  rob  hef  of  the  ^reat  good 
which  she  believed  her  to  be  denving  from 
her  conscientious  labour.  She  saw  her  look- 
ing well  and  happy,  she  knew  Laura  was  not 
fond  of  society,  and  had  often,  even  before 
there  was  any  need  for  it,  contrived  excuses 
for  keeping  out  of  it.  She  therefore  used  no 
more  pressure  to  make  her  go  out  than  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  do.  **I  am  not 
amused  at  parties,"  Laura  would  sometimes 
say  ;  ^  I  feel  shy,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  often 
in  the  way."  '*  You  will  hot  cure  shyness 
by  keeping  out  of  society  altogether/'  the 
mother  would  answer,  ^*  and  1  think  it  is 
but  right  that  you  should  accept  one  invita- 
tion in  three." 

One  invitation  in  three  or  four  Laura 
accepted  still,  but  instead  of  looking  her  best 
in  society,  talking  her  best,  singing  her  best, 
as  was  the  case  with  her  sisters,  the  exact 
contrary  came  to  pass.  She  was  much  the 
most  important  of  the  sisters  when  at  home, 
in  her  brother's  house,  or  among  intimate 
friends ;  but  in  society  she  was  of  no  impor- 
tance at  all.  As  for  Josephine,  she  had  in- 
tended to  help  Laura  when  first  she  entered 
on  her  new  duties,  but  a  change  in  the  pros- 
pects of  Greorge  Philpott  enabled  him  to 
marry  sooner  than  had  been  expected,  and 
Josephine  was  looking  forward  to  be  a  wife, 
in  three  months.  She  had,  therefore,  more 
than  usual  to  do ;  and  not  only  that,  she  now 
wished  to  think  of  Laura's  conduct  as  little 
better  than  a  freak,'  the  indulgence  of  a  pe- 
culiar fancy.  **  When  I  am  gone,^  she  ar- 
gued, *^  mamma  will  be  better  off  by  aU  I 
cost  her ;  she  can  then  afford  to  have  anoth- 
er servant,  no  doubt,  and  though  my  trous- 
Beau  has  to  be  provided  at  a  particularly  in- 
convenient time,  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to 


borrow  money  to  have  a  servant  during 
these  three  months,  as  for  it :  and  but  for 
Laura  herself,  and  her  queer  determination, 
it  must  have  been  done,  and  then  I  should, 
never  have  had  the  annoyance  of  thinking 
that  perhaps  George's  sisters  would  find  her 
out,  and  express  their  surprise  and  vexar 
tion." 

Harriet  of  course,  could  do  nothmg  to 
help  Laura ;  there  were  twice  as  many  par- 
ties as  usual,  and  she  went  to  them  all ;  8h« 
was  an  ornament  wherever  she  appeared. 
Harriet  accordingly  found  at  first  nothing 
to  say ;  Laura  dressed  her  hair  for  her,  and 
did  it  most  becomingly  ;  it  would  never  do 
to  set  her  against  so  convenient  an  accom- 
plishment, nor  to  let  her  think  she  ought  not 
to  stay  at  home  and  do  what  had  to  be  done, 
for  in  that  case  some  one  else  must  under- 
take to  do  it  That  was  how  Harriet  argued 
iust  at  first,  and  then  she  forgot  all  about 
It ;  took  the  whole  matter  for  granted,  and 
rang  her  bell  for  Laura  to  come  to  her  and 
fasten  up  her  hair  just  as  she  had  formerly 
rung  for  Moxon.  Laura  on  the  other  hand 
was  extremely  anxious  that  her  sisters  should 
not  perceive  m  her  any  repentance  or  reorret. 
She  knew  fit)m  various  hints  let  fall  by 
Grace,  that  Gilbert  by  no  means  thought 
well  of  his  mother's  affairs,  and  only  hoped 
that  she  might  have  no  further  diminution 
of  income  before  Josephine's  marriage. 

**  After  that,"  thought  Laura,  "mamma 
might  again  lose  fifty  or  sixty  ])ound8  a  year, 
and  we  could  go  on  exactly  the  same  and 
without  any  struggling,  because  that  is  just 
what  Josephine  costs  her." 

Several  parties  were  now  given  by  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Richmond  and  other  ladies.  Laura 
seldom  appeared  at  them,  and  Richard 
Vernon,  though  he  took  not  the  least  inter- 
est in  her,  noticed  the  circumstance. 

"  Why  does  Laura  go  out  so  seldom.  Miss 
Richmond  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,"  said  Harriet,  "  with  a  foolish  little 
feeling  of  shame,  "  I  don't  think  Laura  cares 
particularly  about  society." 

"  I  wonder  whether  they  push  that  girl 
into  the  background,"  thought  Dick,  **  or 
make  a  household  drudge  of  her  ?  " 

Now  Dick  liked  to  be  with  the  MissRich- 
monds  rather  than  with  other  girls  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Josephine  was  going  to  be 
married ;  Harriet,  to  do  her  justice,  had 
plenty  of  self-respect,  and  did  not  want  to  fiirt 
with  him";  and  Laura,  a  shy,  soft-voiced,  silent 
girl,  would  sit  looking  quietly  on,  not  expectr 
mg,  and  evidently  not  desiring  to  be  taken 
any  notice  of.  Her  shyness  did  not  extend 
to  him,  that  he  observed  at  once ;  moreover, 
she  did  not  want  for  penetration ;  he  knew, 
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for  he  had  seen  it  in  her  face,  that  she  was 
much  amused  at  the  little  attempts  some- 
times made  to  gain  his  attentions,  and 
at  his  little  attempts  to  get  away  from  such 
eirls  as  might  happen  to  bore  him.  And 
sue  no  more  expected  to  engage  his  attention 
herself,  than  to  find  herself  adored  by  the 
Great  Mogul. 

Dick  had  bought  his  sister  a  new  boat, 
and  when  it  arrived,  he  proposed  to  take 
her  down  the  river  in  it.  They  were  to 
drive/ home  in  his  drag.  She  assented  glad- 
ly, and  added  — 

**  I  told  the  Miss  Grattans  that  we  were 
going  down  some  day  this  week,  and  they 
said  they  should  be  aelighted  to  join  us." 

"  Oh,"  said  Dick,  who  had  foreseen  this, 
and  who  disliked  these  two  young  ladies 
chiefly  because  his  sister  was  always  thrust- 
inff  them  in  his  way ;  **  I  asked  your  sisters- 
in-law  to  go :  the  boat  lies  at  their  landing 
at  the  bottom  of  their  orchard.  I  shall  put 
them  in,  and  drop  down  for  you." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert  Rich- 
mond. 

^  I  told  them  that,  if  you  decided  to  go 
to-day,  I  would  let  them  know,"  he  contin- 
ued, and  off  he  presently  set,  taking  three 
of  the  children  with  him. 

These  three  consisted  of  Milly,  who  was 
about  six  years  old ;  Reginald,  a  little  boy 
who  talked  as  if  his  mouth  was  full  of  plums; 
and  the  baby,  who  was  nearly  two  years 
old,  a  young  lady  who  made  about  ten 
words  do  the  work  of  hundreds,  and  yet  was 
applauded  whenever  she  spoke,  and  very 
zcldom  misunderstood. 

"  Lolly,"  said  the  baby  as  her  uncle  car- 
ried her. 

^*  She  means  that  we're  going  to  see  Aunt 
Laura,"  observed  the  little  eirl. 

"  Lolly,"  repeated  the  baby,  with  a  satis- 
fied air.  The  baby  was  devoted  to  Laura : 
a  practical  mind  will  probably  see  reason 
enough  for  this  in  the  tact  that  Laura  now 
habitually  spent  her  mornings  in  the  little 
room  which  had  been  Moxoirs.  Cakes,  figs, 
biscuits,  and  other  delicacies  were  kept  in 
it,  and  when  the  baby,  having  trotted  out  of 
the  drawing-room  window  to  Laura's  win- 
dow, had  been  lifled  in,  and  kissed,  and 
praised,  and  when  she  had  been  set  down 
again,  and  had  proceeded  with  great  saga- 
city to  a  drawer  containing  good  things, 
and  had  slapped  it  with  the  palms  of  her  fat 
hands,  and  said,  **  Lolly,  open,"  Laura  al- 
ways did  open  it,  exclaiming,  "  Clever  little 
thing,"  and  gave  her  something  nice  out  of 
it  to  eat.' 

Laura  held  a  seance  in  this  room  riather 
often — that  is  to  say,  as  often  as  the  little 


Richmonds  came  to  see  their  grandmother 
in  the  morning. 

Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
when  Laura  said,  *^  Nobody  snail  know," 
she  meant  to  include  her  nephews  and  nie- 
ces ;  for  these  little  people  were  always  co^ 
nisant  of  everything  that  went  on  in  their 
grandmother's  house.  And  even  the  baby, 
if  she  missed  one  of  her  aunts  from  the  cir- 
cle, would  insist  upon  making  a  progress 
through  the  house  in  search  of  her,  unless 
her  absence  had  been  accounted  for  in  terms 
that  the  little  creature  could  understand. 

It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  many 
children  have  quite  discretion  enough  not 
to  talk  of  things  which  they  have  been 
told  to  keep  to  themselves ;  always  suppos- 
ing that  the  reasons  for  this  reticence  nave 
been  duly  explained  to  them. 

The  elder  children  knew,  because  the 
matter  had  been  explained  to  them,  that 
their  grandmother  had  not  near  so  mnch 
money  as  formerly,  that  consequently  she 
had  one  less  servant.  Aunt  Laura  washing 
the  tea-things,  &c. ;  but  that  they  were  not 
to  talk  about  this,  because  their  aunts  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  known.  Accordingly,  they 
never  did  talk  about  it  out  of  the  family. 
But  then  they  regarded  "  Uncle  Dick  "  as 
one  of  the  family  ;  and  once  or  twice  had 
said  things  which  rather  surprised  him. 

That  morning,  when  they  entered  the 
drawing-room  uom  the  garden,  and'  had 
been  informed  by  the  housemaid  that  Mrs. 
Richmond  and  the  young  ladies  were  out, 
Dick  was  about  to  return,  but  the  baby  poll- 
ed him  vehemently  to  the  door ;  and  when 
he  took  her  up  to  carry  her  off  she  began  to 
cry. 

"  She  wants  to  find  Aunt  Lolly,"  said  the 
boy. 

**Baby  must  see  her  aunts  some  other 
day,"  said  Dick  ;  *'  they  are  out." 

"  Aunt  Lolly  isn't  out,"  said  the  boy  with 
scorn.  "  Of  course  she  never  goes  out  in 
the  morning,  when  she's  got  all  that  to  do." 

**  Yes,  Miss  Laura  is  at  home,"  said  Sa- 
rah, the  housemaid ;  **  but  she's  busy." 

The  baby  by  this  time  had  struggled 
down,  and  got  into  the  garden,  and  she  was 
rnnning  away  as  fast  as  her  little  fat  legs 
could  carry  her. 

Dick  only  staid  to  leave  a  message  with 
the  maid,  and  then  he  followed  —  passed 
the  kitchen  window,  passed  the  window  of 
the  late  Mr.  Richmond's  study,  and  came  to 
another  window,  following  the  children.  It 
was  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and 
as  he  came  up,  the  legs  of  the  two  elder  ones 
were  disappearing  inside,  and  the  baby  was 
clamouring  to  be  taken  in  also. 
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"Now,  chil<lren/'  he  heard  Laura  say, 
**  how  oflen  have  I  told  you  not  to  come  m 
by  the  window?  Look  at  baby:  she  is 
Btampin?  upon  the  carnations." 

Dick  then  appeared.  Laura  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  a  deal  table 
before  her.  A  small  tub  of  hot  water  stood 
upon  it,  and  she  had  just  lifted  a  china  cup 
form  it,  and  was  drying  it  with  an  affair  which 
maids  call  a  ^lass-cloth.  Dick,  seeing  that 
she  was  not  m  a  condition  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  lifted  his  hat.  Laura  was  adorn- 
ed with  a  large  white  linen  apron,  and  when 
she  saw  him  she  looked  a  little  dismayed. 

He,  on  the  contrary,  found  nothing  in 
her  occupation  to  excite  his  attention.  He 
bad  travelled  long  enough  to  see  men  and 
women  do  all  sorts  of  wings  in  all  sorts  of 
ways ;  so  he  lifled  in  the  baby,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  window-sill,  with  his  legs  among 
the  carnations,  be^an  to  talk  about  his  pro- 
poeed  row  down  the  river ;  and  Laura,  after 
a  moment  of  hesitation,  went  on  washing 
the  breakfast-service,  and  hanging  the  cups 
upon  a  row  of  little  hooks. 

The  baby  was  soon  seated  quietly  on  the 
floor,  biting  minute  bits  out  of  an  apple 
with  the  whitest  little  teeth  in  the  world ; 
and  the  two  other  children  began  to  do  the 
honours  of  the  place. 

^^This  is  where  srandmamma  keeps  all 
her  best  things.  Uncle  Dick.  Oh,  grandma's 
ffot  such  beautiful  plates,  with  birds  on 
Uiem." 

And  gradmamma's  got  a  silver  stag." 

"  Indeed." 

**  Aunt  Lolly,  do  show  him  the  silver 
stag." 

"  Presently/*  said  Laura,  smiling. 

^  You  shall  see  it  presently,  Uncle  Dick. 
Ob,  and  grandmamma's  got  some  silver 
tankards,  too.      We  know  when  they're 

foing  to  be  used,  don't  we,  Lolly  ?  Uncle 
^ick,  have  you  heard  that  we're  going  to 
be  at  the  wedding  breakfast  ?  Grandmam- 
ma says  we  shall,  all  but  baby ;  and  it  only 
wants  nine  weeks  and  a  half  to  the  wedding. 
Oh,  I  wish  it  would  come  to  morrow." 

"  You  shall  come  too.  Uncle  Dick,  said  the 
liberal-minded  little  boy,  inviting  him  on  the 
spot.  "Oh,  what  fun  it  will  be  for  Aunt 
Josey ;  and  we  shall  go  and  stay  in  Aunt 
Josey's  house.  Lolly,  when  will  it  be  your 
torn  to  be  married  ?  " 

**I  don't  know,"  said  Laura,  demurely, 
and  not  more  put  out  of  countenance  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

"  She  can't  be  married,"  said  Miss  Milly, 
"  till  somelxxly  comes  to  marry  her ;  can 
you,  Lolly  ?  " 

Laura  had  been  startled  into  her  first  an- 


swer, but  now  she  said  nothing  ;  and  Dick 
made  some  slight  observation,  which  was 
intended  in  her  interest  to  divert  the  chil- 
dren's attention  to  something  else.  But 
when  they  had  answered  it,  and  a  further 
questioA  that  he  put,  they  returned  to  the 
attack. 

**  It  won't  be  at  all  fair,  then,  if  somebody 
doesn't  come,"  said  the  boy,  tumbling  him- 
self head  over  heels  out  of  the  wmdow. 
Then,  as  if  the  suitability  of  the  thing  had 
suddenly  struck  him,  he  secured  Dick  by 
the  legs,  and  exclaimed,  "  Why  can't  Uncle 
Dick  marry  her  ?  Perhaps  he  came  on  pur- 
pose." 

"  No,  he  didn't,"  said  Milly,  "  he  came  to 
see  mamma;  and  perhaps  Lolly  doesn't 
wish  " 

Dick,  with  a  countenance  of  the  utmost 
possible  redness,  and  literally  held  by  the 
legs,  did  not  know  what  to  do  or  where  to 
look. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  does.  I  know  she  does. 
Uncle  Dick,  dear,  do  marry  Lolly, — do.  She 
wants  you  to  marry  her  so  much,  don't  you, 
Lolly  ?  and  we  want  to  go  to  the  wed- 
ding." 

Dick's  self-possession  so  utterly  failed  him, 
that  he  sat  stock  still ;  and  the  ridiculous 
reason  which  cafne  out  as  sufficient  to  bring 
him  to  this  family  arrangement  struck  him 
so  forcibly,  that  in  spite  of  himself  he  burst 
into  an  irresistible  fit  of  laughing. 

**  Come  along,"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as 
he  could  recover,  "  it's  time  we  were  off ; " 
and  he  shook  himself  free  of  the  boy's  de- 
taining arms,  and  was  wondering  how  he 
could  turn  round  and  look  at  Laura,  when, 
to  his  relief,  he  heard  the  door  open  and 
shut  again.  She  was  gone ;  and  he  wished 
and  so  did  she,  that  she  had  had  the  sense 
and  foresight  to  retire  before. 

"  Well,  I  never  did  feel  qp  utterly  put  out 
of  countenance ! "  said  Dick,  marching 
across  the  garden,  with  his  face  still  all 
aglow.  "  The  only  drawback  to  being  with 
children  is  that  they  now  and  then  say  such 
disastrous  thmgs.  *  Wants  to  marry  you 
so  much  ! '  \^I1,  if  it  had  been  said  of  any 
of  the  other  girls  in  the  neighbourhood ! 
But  this  particular  one,  if  she  has  such  a 
wish,  has  certainly  the  grace  to  keep  it  to 
herself.  I  know  nothing  of  her ;  and,  upon 
my  word,  it  was  too  bad.  I  must  be  partic- 
ularly civil  to  her  this  afternoon." 

Here  the  children  overtook  him ;  and  he 
told  them  a  story  all  the  way  home  by 
way  of  piaking  them  forget  this  matrimonial 
conversation. 

In  the  afternoon  Laura  did  not  appear. 

**  I  wonder,"  thought  Dick,  **  whether  she 
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minds  it  much,  and  whether  she  was  much 
put  out  of  countenance." 

Probably  she  was;  for  the  next  day  he 
met  her  suddenly  in  the  road,  and  she  was 
so  painfully  embarrassed  that  though  he 
greeted  her  with  the  most  successful  air  of 
unconsciousness,  she  stammered,  blushed, 
and  could  not  look  at  him.  So  in  pity  to 
her  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  leave,  instead 
of  turning  and  walking  a  little  way  with  her 
as  he  had  intended. 

She  was  very  successful  after  that  in 
keeping  out  of  ms  way ;  did  not  enter  her 
brother's  house,  nor  sit  in  the  drawing-room 
at  home,  lest  he  should  come  in.  Yet  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  #hen  (le  did  encounter  her, 
■he  was  stiU  shy,  still  abashed. 

"  Poor  little  girl ! "  he  thought  (Laura 
was  as  tall  as  most  other  women).  **  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  I  must  manage  to  restore 
her  self-respect  if  I  can." 

But  for  several  days  after  this  he  did  not 
see  her,  and  then  she  dined  at  her  brother's 
house,  and  avoided  him  with  such  bashful 
persistency,  that  he  was  afraid  every  one 
would  notice.  It  was  a  very  real  feeling, 
that  was  evident,  and  it  seemed  to  grow 
upon  her.  So  Dick  revolved  the  matter  in 
his  mind,  and  decided  that  he  would  speak 
to  .her  about  it  in  a  plain,  simple  manner, 
just  as  if  he  was  a  relative  and  much  older 
than  herself — would  assure  her  that  he 
knew  the  children  had  quite  misinterpreted 
her  sentiments  —  and  talk  afterwards  about 
other  things  till  she  was  again  at  her  ease. 

This  conversation  was  to  begin  somewhat 
in  this  way :  he  was  to  remark  that  children 
often  make  ridiculous  speeches,  and  she, 
knowing  what  was  coming,  was  to  turn  her 
youncr  race  away  and  blush.  He  knew  ex- 
actly how  she  would  look  when  she  blushed  ; 
but  he  did  not  care  for  anything  but  to  set 
matters  right ;  he  felt  no  other  interest  in 
the  conversation  that  he  thus  rehearsed  be- 
forehand. 

*'  As  our  little  niece  and  nephew  did  the 
other  day,"  he  meant  to  add,  and  then  he 
was  to  tell  her  how  absurd  they  had  both 
been  to  be  so  sensitive  about  it ;  **  for  his 
part  it  was  only  for  the  moment,  but  as  she 
felt  the  matter  still,"  &c.,  &c. 

And  then  he  meant  to  say  things  which 
would  show  her  that  he  was  man  of  some- 
what mature  age  who  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  life,  and  she  was  a  young,  inexperienced 
creature,^and  he  could  assure  her  that  she 
ought  never  to  bestow  another  thought  upon 
this  nonsense,  and  she  was  to  say  she  would 
not,  and  they  were  to  part  friends. 

"  Only,"  thought  Mr.  Richard  Vernon, 
^  it  behoves  me  to  be  careful  not  to  produce 


a  second  misunderstanding  while  I  am  cor^ 
recting  the  first."  If  he  was  making  a  mis- 
take himself  in  so  thinking,  he  should  not 
be  severely  blamed,  for  several  wcnnen  as 
young  and  fairer  than  Laura  had  helped 
him  in  the  making  of  it,  and  were  helping 
him  still. 

So  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  one 
morning,  when  Laura's  mother  and  her  sis- 
ters were  out,  he  agiun  approached  her  win- 
dow from  the  garden,  taking  care  to  ting  an 
air  as  he  came  along  which  should  prevent 
his  taking  her  at  unawares. 

*^  Oh,  Laura,"  he  said,  when  he  reached 
the  open  window,  ^*  I  am  so  glad  to  find 
you  here ;  I  wanted  to  have  a  httle  friendly 
talk  with  you."  Laura  seemed  overcome 
with  bashfiuness,  and  a  delicate  bloom  over- 
spread her  cheeks  and  forehead,  which  very 
much  improved  her  face.  She  had  a  num- 
ber of  spoons  and  forks,  and  some  old- 
fashioned  silver  utensils  spread  before  her, 
and  seemed  to  be  brushing  one,  and  an 
other,  with  some  crimson  powder  spread 
upon  a  thing  like  a  highly-magnified  tooth- 
brush. 

She  looked  up  when  Dick  appeared,  but 
she  made  him  no  answer  whatever,  and  he 
sat  down  on  the  window-sill  as  before,  with 
his  feet  among  the  flowers,  and  began  .to 
talk  first  on  indifferent  subjects  with  the 
most  frank,  friendly,  and  unembarrassed 
manner  possible. 

Laura  had  the  usual  white  apron  with  its 
large  bib  pinned  before  her  ;  it  made  her 
slender  figure  look  even  more  girlish  than 
usual,  and  her  shyness  added  to  the  effect. 
She  could  not  dispense  with  her  occupation, 
but  while  she  answered  Dick  in  monosyl- 
lables she  went  on  with  her  polishing  opera- 
tions, her  hands  being  covered  with  a  pair 
of  loose  wash-leather  gloves. 

"  A  droll  occupation,"  thought  Dick, "  but 
very  becoming  to  her;  I  never  saw  her 
look  half  so  well  before." 

At  last  he  began  to  approach  the  subject 
which  had  brought  him  tnere. 

"  I  wanted  particularly  to  ask  you  to  go 
to  the  Grattans'  pic-nic  to-morrow ;  I  hope 
you  will." 

^*  I  think  I  shall  have  an  engagement  at 
home,"  said  Laura. 

"It  makes  me  so  uncomfortable  to  9ee 
you  hold  aloof  from  all  the  little  parties 
and  amusements  that  —  that  girls  like,"  said 
Dick ;  **  and  to  think  that  it  is  probably  my 
fault,  and  that  you  continue  to  feel  nervous 
because  I  was  such  a  stupid  fellow  the  other 
day,  that  I  am  come  to  apologise,  and  to  say 
that  I  hope  you  will  go  as  a  particular  fa- 
vour to  myself,  and  to  say  what  —  in  fact, 
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what  I  should  have  said  then ;  **  but  he  did 
not  say  it,  or  say  anything ;  for,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  was  beginning  to  wish  himself 
somewhere  else,  and  was  conscious  that  he 
was  not  holding  the  part  in  the  conversation 
that  he  had  intended. 

^*  Perhaps  you  mean,"  said  Laura,  taking 
him  ap  sottly  to  his  great  surprise,  "  that 
when  the  children  talked  nonsense  you 
should  have  said,  *  Your  Aunt  Laura  no 
more  wishes  such  a  thing  than  I  do.' "  She 
paused,  Dick  stammered  out  a  sort  of  assent, 
which  would  have  been  unmeaning  if  it  had 
been  audible,  but  it  was  not ;  and  then  she 
added,  still  in  tl^e  soft,  sweet  tone,  **  Yes,  I 
think  you  should,  or  you  might,  have  said 
something  of  that  kind.  But  I  do  not  want 
YOU  to  make  any  mistake.  I  cannot  help 
beins  bashful,  but  I  have  long  got  over  the 
original  cause,  and  have  assured  myself  that 
the  shortness  and  slightness  of  our  acquaint- 
ance must  have  made  you  certain  that  I  was 
dear  of  any  such  wish  as  they  imputed  to 
me." 

"  Shortness  and  slightness ! "  repeated 
Dick,  rallying,  and  very  glad  to  find  some- 
thing to  say ;  "  I  should  have  said  that  I 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  you  and  your 
whole  family,  and  on  such  terms  I  hope  to 
continue.  Surely  you  consider  me  as  a 
friend  ?  " 

*•  I  feel  quite  friendly  towards  you,"  said 
Laura,  now  rather  composedly,  for  the 
dreaded  subject  had  been  approached  and 
probed,  and  it  was  not  nearly  so  formidable 
now.  Dick  had  meant  to  say  much  more, 
but  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  it ;  at  last 
he  observed  — 

"  Then  all  this  being  understood  " — 

**  All  what  V  "  said  Laura. 

**  She  means,"  thought  Dick, "  that  I  have 
come  here  profef>sedly  to  explain  and  to  apolo- 

fise,  and  have  left  the  thing  to  be  done  by 
er."  **  It  being  understood,  I  mean,"  he 
bc^an,  **that  we  are  well  aware  of  each 
other's  indifference.  I  know  very  well  that 
you  are  utterly  indificrent  to  me,  and  have 
not  condescended  to  have  any  designs  on 
me  or  my  property." 

Laura  on  this  looked  up  quite  surprised ; 
the  fpeech  had  been  made  with  sudden  heat, 
and  almost  with  bitterness ;  it  was  so  blunt- 
ly expressed  as  to  be  anything  but  civil, 
and  it  was  most  evident,  «ven  to  her  inex- 
perienced eyes,  that  Dick  was  vexed  with 
Himself  and  mortified. 

*^  No,"  she  said,  in  the  same  tone  of  sub- 
dued sweetness,  **  I  am  not  utterly  indiffer- 
eut  to  you  —  I  rather  like  you  —  as  an  ac- 
quaintance," she  added,  **  or,  since  you  pre- 
fer the  word,  as  a  friend.     And  I  am  sorry 
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that  yon  should  have  annoyed  yourself  with 
the  notion  that  I  stayed  away  from  the  par- 
ties only  because  I  was  afraid  to  meet  you. 
I  should  have  doi^e  just  the  same  if  you  had 
not  been  here.    I  had  another  reason." 

**  Another  reason  I "  said  Dick,  recovering 
his  temper  as  suddenly  as  he  had  lost  it ; 
**  and  may  I  ask  then  what  the  reason  could 
be?" 

**  Oh,  that,"  said  Laura,  '*  I  am  not  at 
libertv  to  tell  you." 

"  What !  a  mystery  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
thought  there  were  no  mysteries  excepting 
in  novels." 

**  This  is  a  very  homely  one,  and  quite 
simple." 

"  You  will  clear  it  up  for  me  some  day, 
will  you  not?"  said  Dick,  wondering  at 
himself  for  having  been  put  out  of  temper, 
and  feelins  that  he  must  not  go  now  till  he 
had  made  her  forget  that  blunt  speech. 
"  I  do  not  think  I  shall,"  said  Laura. 
*'  In  that  case  I  shall  set  myself  to  find  it 
out." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  wiU.    I  suppose  you 

will  on  reflection  think  as  I  do,  that  you 

have  no  right  whatever  to  search  into  mv 

affairs." 

"  Well,  I  do  on  reflection  think  so ;  but, 

Laura  " 

**  But  what,  Mr.  Vernon  ?  " 
»*  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  ad- 
dress you  by  your  name,"  said  Dick,  now 
suddenly  thrown  back  again. 

J*  Of  course^"  said  Laura ;  "  I  was  a  mere 
child  when  we  were  last  together." 

Dick  looked  at  her,  and  was  surprised 
how  from  moment  to  moment  she  recovered 
her  self-possession  ;  indeed,  they  were  not 
now  on  equal  grounds.  In  letting  him 
know  that  she  had  not  ffiven  away  her  heart 
unasked,  she  was  only  ]cee{)ing  up  her  lemi- 
nine  dignity ;  but  he  was  giving  her  a  piece 
of  gratuitous  information  in  saying  that  their 
indifference  was  reciprocal. 

"  But,"  he  thought,  "  she  has  come  out  of 
this  scrape  very  well,  and  that  ought  to 
satisfy  me.  So  she  did  not  stay  away  on 
my  account  after  all." 

"  But  Laura  is  an  exceedingly  pretty 
name,"  he  began ;  "  I  like  the  sound  of  it. 
Why  do  you  smile.  Miss  Richmond  ?  Do  1 
really  see  in  your  face  that  you  cannot  re- 
turn the  compliment  ?  " 

**  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  said  Laura ; 
"  but  the  beauty  or  ugliness  of  a  mere  sound 
can  be  but  matter  of  opinion." 

**  Dick  is  an  ugly  name  evidently  in  your 
opinion." 

"  It  is  not  so  very  — ;  I  like  it  rather  bet- 
ter than  Richard." 
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"  Like  it  rather  better  than  Richard,"  re- 
peated Dick,  laughing.  "  Well,  when  a 
naturally  bashful  and  modest  man  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  say  a  civil,  thing,  I  think,  I 
do  think,  he  ought  to  be  met  in  a  spirit 

of* — : 

"  Reciprocity  V  "  suggested  Laura. 

"  Yes.  Rather  an  ugly  name,  is  it  ?  Per- 
haps you  think  me  rather  an  ugly  fellow  ?  " 
.  ^^  ^o,"  said  Laura,  looking  at  him  as  if  to 
consider  the  subject  for  the  first  time,  '*  I 
think  you  are  rather  handsome."  And  a 
smile  of  amusement  lighted  up  her  whole 
face. 

Dick  having  made  a  blunder,  had  no  an- 
swer readv ;  but  when  he  saw  that  Laura 
was  actually  lauehing,  he  burst  into  a  laugh 
also,  and  said,  ^*  Laura,  you're  laughing  at 

**  Of  course  I  was,"  said  Laura.  "  I  was 
wondering  what  you  were  to  do  about  the 
*  reciprocity.'" 

"  li  you  made  your  last  speech  with 
malice  aforethought,  and  merely  to  get  me 
into  a  scrape  " 

^*  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  made  it  in  the  in- 
terests of  truth  and  sincerity." 

"  And  pray,'  said  Dick,  still  not  master  of 
the  situation,  *^  do  you  think  there  is  any- 
thing in  your  face  or  figure  to  prevent  a 
man  from  thinking  you  handsome  if  he 
chooses  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  think  there  is  want  of  beauty  to 
prevent  it." 

^  Well,"  said  Dick,  rallying,  after  a  short 
pause,  **  I  shall  not  feel  in  this  case  that  any 
reciprocity  would  become  me,  because  the 
look  you  gave  me  when  you  made  that  civil 
speech  took  away  all  its  value.  It  was, 
indeed,  with  a  most  matter-of-fact,  confessed 
carelessness  that  you  gave  your  verdict. 

**  Why  should  1  have  affected  to  care," 
said  Laura,  ^*  about  a  matter  that  is  of  no 
consequence  at  all  V  Beauty  signifies  noth- 
ing to  a  man;  he  can  get  on  just  as  well 
without  it  —  in  fact,  I  think  better." 

"  How  80  ?  " 

*^  A  plain  man  takes  more  pains  to  make 
himself  agreeable." 

**  More  pains  than  I  do  ?  " 

"  I  never  saw  you  take  pains  to  be  agree- 
able, and  pleasing,  and  attentive,  but  to  one 
lady." 

Dick  was  rather  alarmed;  he  counted 
over  all  the  young  ladies  in  his  mind,  Laura 
included. 

"Indeed   !"    he    exclaimed,  "and    that 

was" 

♦*  My  mother,"  said  Laura. 

"  Well,"  answered  Dick,  as  if  in  apology 


for  himself,  *^  she  is  the  most  charming  old 
lady  possible." 

"  And  there  again  is  reciprocity.  I  have 
heard  her  make  very  flattering  remarki 
about  you,  and  say  that  you  were  charming.'* 

"  That  must  hare  been  in  answer  to  some- 
thing disparaging  th^t  you  had  said." 

"  No,"  said  Laura,  laughing,  "  I  had  not 
so  much  as  mentioned  you." 

"  But  when  she  made  that  sensible  re- 
mark, you  agreed  with  her.  You  said,  *  Yes, 
mamma ;  so  he  is.' " 

"  Why,  no."  said  Laura,  "  I  didn't." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  pick,  audaciously. 

**  Some  people  are  acute,"  replied  Laura ; 
**  they  observe  the  motives  of  those  about 
them ;  not,"  she  added,  "  that  any  special 
acuteness  was  needed  in  such  a  ease  as 
this." 

Dick  looked  at  her  with  great  amusement. 
"  It  appears  to  me,"  he  said,  *^  that  through 
a  mistaken  and  damaging  frankness,  I  have 
thrown  away  the  advantage  that  a  man 
usually  has  in  talking  to  an  unmarried  lady, 
and  you  are  revenging  yourself  on  me." 

**  X  ou  mean,  perhaps,  that  I  am  using  the 
privilege  of  a  friend,  and  hinting  at  some- 
thing in  you  that  may  not  be  quite  perfect. 
I  think  it  was  a  friend  that  you  wished  to 
be  considered,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  fair 
enemy.  I  mean  that  girls  in  general  have 
a  fancy,  a  sort  of  way  of  regarding  all  bache- 
lors as  po^'sible  suitors." 

"  Have  they  ?  "  said  Laura,  demurely.  ' 

"  They  have." 

**  And  that  is  an  advantage  to  the  bache- 
lor ?  " 

"  Yes." 

^'Unless,  with  the  best  and  kindest  of 
motives,  and  with  a  certain  manly  pity  in 
his  mind  for  any  particular  young  lady,  he 
comes  and  sets  matters  in  a  ditferent  light 
In  such  a  case,  you  think  he  makes  over  the 
advantage  to  her.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you,  I 
think  he  does.  In  fact,  I  now  feel  that  I 
can  talk  to  you  as  fireely  as  if  I  were  your 
grandmother." 

"  Freely  ! "  repeated  Dick,  "  I  hope  yon 
consider  that  you  have  done  that  already. 
I  never  felt  so  helplessly  under  the  lash  of 
tha  feminine  tongue  berore." 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  prize-fighter,"  ob- 
served Laura,  who,  when  he  was  asked  why 
he  allowed  his  little  daughter  to  beat  him, 
replied,  *  It  pleases  her,  and  it  doesn't  hurt 


me. 
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"  It  does  hurt  me,"  said  Dick,  laughing ; 
"  it  hurts  very  much ;  I  feel  quite  sore 
(when  I  heard  the  story  though,  it  was  his 
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Wife  who  beat  him ;  you  know  best,  beins 
mv  grandmother,  why  you  altered  it).  And 
why  do  you  assume  that  you  know  my  mo- 
tives,  and  insinuate  that  I  pay  attention  to 
the  old  ladies  in  order  to  escape  '* 

*•  What  ?  "  asked  Laura. 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Dick,  *♦  now  I  think  of  it,  I 
am  priyileged  to  be  as  frank  as  you  are ;  I 
acknowledge  therefore,  that  I  did  it  in  or- 
der to  escape  from  the  attentions  of  the 
youn^  ones." 

This  was  a  stroke  of  frankness  that  Lau- 
ra was  not  prepared  for,  and  she  blushed  in 
spite  of  herselil 

**  My  sisters  are  exceptions,  of  course  ?  " 
she  presently  said. 

"Decidedly!  and  yourself!  How  pleas- 
ant it  is  to  speak  freely  !  Yes,  there  are  at 
least  three  exceptions.  One  exception  is 
goin^  to  marry  young  Philpott ;  another  ex- 
ception is  afraid  ot  Grace,  and  can't  bear 
me  either ;  the  third  exception  is  my  excel- 
lent grandmother  !  Laura,  do  you  know  that 
you  nave  a  most  sweet  and  musical  little 
Wh?" 

Caura  looked  up. 

**  I  meant  that  lor  reciprocity,"  continued 
Dick.  "  i  have  been  thinking  how  I  could 
retam  your  one  comp  liment  —  your  compli- 
ment that  you  afterwards  completely  ex- 
plained away.  Now  we  are  quits.  And  I 
wish  to  know  what  you  mean  by  telling  me 
80  many  unpleasant  truths,  and  making  me 
rit  on  this  window-sill  to  be  lectured  ? 

Laura  had  finished  cleaning  her  silver, 
and  had  put  it  in  a  basket  and  risen. 

**  Perhaps  I  meant  it  for  your  good,"  she 
said  ;  "  but  now  I  think  of  it,  that  is  rather 
an  uncomfortable  seat.  So  I  will  let  you  go 
now.     Good-bye ! " 

She  came  towards  him  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

*^  But  suppose  I  don't  wish  to  go  just 
yet,"  said  the  inconsistent  vbitor. 

"  In  that  case,  of  course  you  can  stay ; 
only,  as  I  am  going,  if  I  leave  you  here  you 
ma«t  promise  to  shut  down  the  window 
when  you  do  go." 

•*  You  are  going  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  took  her  hand  for  an  instant ;  then 
she  turned  and  left  the  room.  He  was  sur- 
prised, and  sat  cogitating  for  full  five  min- 
ates;  then  he  rose  and  pulled  down  the 
window,  going  down  the  garden  to  the  riv- 
er, not  half  pleased  with  himself,  and  not 
sore  whether,  on  the  whole,  he  was  pleased 
with  her.  "Why  did  1  let  her  go?"  he 
tboaght  "  I  never  met  with  that  kind  of 
girl  before.  Hotr  vivid  her  sensations  are 
—  how  shamefaced  she  was  at  first,  and 


how  completely  my  little  mistake  gave  her 
courage  I  She  enjoyed  making  game  of 
me.  I  rather  admire  that  pretty  little  §aucy 
smile.  Another  motive  had  she  for  staying 
away  from  those  stupid  parties  V  I  wonder 
what  that  motive  is." 

Pecuniary  losses  press  far  less  heavily  on 
some  people  than  on  others.  Some  people 
say,  "  How  much  better  not  to  have  possess- 
ed riches,  or  even  an  easy  competence,  than 
to  have  had  such  blessing  and  then  lost 
them ! "  This  is  one  of  the  common  mis- 
takes of  an  unobservant  or  distrustful  mind. 
It  is  best,  surely,  to  have  every  blessing  that 
this  world  can  afford,  to  enjoy  it  while  it  is 
bestowed,  and  submit  when  it  is  withdrawn. 
StiU,  as  said  before,  pecuniary  loss  falls  less 
heavily  on  some  people  than  on  others. 
Those  on  whom  it  falls  least  heavily  are 
those  who  have  scattered  the  blessing  while 
they  possessed  it,  who  have  looked  on  mon- 
ey more  as  -a  loan  than  as  a  gifl ;  if  they 
have  been  able  to  say  while  they  had  it, 
"  these  riches  will,  perhaps,  make  themselves  • 
wings,  they  shall  therefore  fly  in  the  direc- 
tion that  I  please  while  I  have  power  over 
them,"  they  are  likely  not  to  feel  it  much, 
though,  after  all  that  they  have  nobly  spent 
or  kindly  given,  their  time  for  spending  and 
giving  comes  to  an  end. 

Now  it  so  chanced  that  Laura's  mother 
had  been  one  of  those  women  who  do  not 
think  much  about  money  ;  she  had  been 
willing  to  go  without  luxuries  that  she  could 
have  aflbrded  in  order  that  her  poor  neigh- 
bours might  have  food  and  raiment:  uie 
habit  of  self-denial  was  therefore  already 
formed,  and  it  did  not  shock  her  to  find  that 
Aow  there  were  more  things  to  go  without, 
and  more  care  to  be  exercised  m  spending 
what  money  was  left. 

Things  went  on  much  as  usual  for  anoth- 
er month,  and  then  what  Grace  feared  and 
Laura  had  surmised  came  to  pass :  another 
letter  was  received,  and  Mrs.  Richmond  lost 
another  two  hundred  a  year.  Josephine 
was  aghast  at  the  news,  and  even  Harriet 
was  alarmed  into  common  sense  by  it,  but 
the  mother  took  it  quietly,  only  saying, 
"  Let  me  get  Josephine  married,  and  then 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  what  we 
can  do." 

Grace  herself  considered  the  matter  long 
and  painfully.  A  wedding  is  a  great  ex- 
pense to  a  family,  but  is  the  last  that  ought 
to  be  grudged.  Josephine  received  from 
her  mother  all  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences usually  bestowed  upon  a  bride ;  the 
expenditure  required  for  them  trenched 
largely  on  what  was  left  of  the  income  for 
the    coming   year,  and    Grace    perceived 
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plainly  still  furjbher  loes  and  further  respon- 
sibility. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 
"  The  two  girb/'  said  Gilbert,  "  must  so 
out  as  governesses.    I  see  nothing  else  for 
it." 

"  Oh,  they  are  of  no  consequence,"  an- 
swered the  somewhat  uncommon  daughter- 
in-law;  ^*it  is  your  mother  that  I  think 
of." 

♦*  Of  course  I  can  have  her  here  ?  "  said 
Gilbert.  *^  She  would  be  a  comfort  to  you, 
and  I  always  like  to  be  with  her." 

**  Of  course  you  do ;  but,  love,  we  could 
not  make  her  comtbrtable  in  this  crowded 
house,  with  no  sitting-room  for  retirement, 
and  no  garden.  Besides,  she  has  lived  so 
many  years  in  that  house,  she  would  not 
like  to  leave  it." 

"  You  would  not,  surely,  propose  our 
leaving  this  house  just  now '( "  observed 
Gilberc.  *"•  This  is  not  the  time'  for  iucreaa- 
ing  our  expenses." 

**  What  would  you  like  to  do  then  ? " 
asked  Grace. 

**  My  dear,  what  is  the  good  of  saying 
that?  What  do  you  want  to  do?  is  the 
question,  tor  -you  evidently  have  some 
scheme  in  your  head." 

**  If  your  mother's  house  were  not  her 
own,  I  should  have  nothing  to  propose ;  but 
it  is.  bhe  cannot  atford  to  go  on  living  in 
it.  She  might  not  be  able  to  let  it  Why 
should  we  not  all  move  into  it  ?  It  would 
accommodate  us  well,  leaving  her  her  pres- 
ent chamber  and  her  present  little  quiet  sit- 
ting-room. That  is,  it  would  do  if  Josephine 
and  Laura  were  gone." 

**  Poor  little  Laura  1 "  observed  Gilbert. 

**  Yes,  poor  little  dear  1 "  said  Grace. 
^*'  But,  Giloert,  what  else  can  be  done  ? 
You  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment,  knowing 
Laura  as  you  do,  that  she  would  remain  at 
home  to  be  a  burden  to  any  one  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  she  teach  the  children  ?  " 

**  No,  love,  1  think  not.  1  haven't  asked 
any  questions  yet,  but  I  think  your  mother 
would  be  miserable  if  Harriet  was  sent  away 
instead  of  Laura.  Harriet  is  delicate,  and 
troublesome  too.  No,  Laura  must  go  out. 
And,  dear  Gilbert,  it  will  be  a  trouble  to 
me,  but  I  think  Harriet  must  teach  our  chil- 
dren." 

"  Will  she  ?  "  asked  Gilbert. 

^^  She  must  either  do  that  or  leave  us.  It 
will  be,  of  course,  to  her  interest  to  please 
me,  Gilbert.  1  know  she  can  teach  music 
extremely  well ;  because  two  or  three  times 
last  summer  she  gave  our  little  Harriet  a 
lesson  for  her  own  amusement.  What  she 
wants  is  sense,  not  knowledge:    she   has 


plenty  of  that ;  and  I  must  look  after  her, 
and  see  that  she  is  obeyed." 

Mr.  Gilbert  Richmond  fell  into  his  wife's 
scheme  without  any  hesitation  or  any  dis- 
cussion.    So  did  fails  mother  when  it  wm 
Eroposed  to  her;  so  did  Harriet;  so  did 
laura  —  it  was  all  so  complete,  so  natural, 
so  easy  —  easy,  indeed,  for  every  one  but 
Laura,  who  not  only  felt  hurt  that  Ghrace 
should  have  the  entire  management  of  her 
husband  and  his  whole  &mily,  but  that  she 
herself  should  not  be  able  to  propose  any- 
thing half  so  good,  though  to  her  was  as- 
signed the  only  part  that  was  painful  or  un- 
pleasant.   For  Laura  knew  that  she  loved 
her  mother  more  than  did  her  two  sisters 
put  together,  and  she  did  not  like  to  leave 
her  for  an  indefinite  period.     Grace  woold 
be  good  to  her ;  Grace  would  see  that  die 
did  not  suffer  from  Harriet's  little  selfish 
ways;    the    mother    and    daughter4tt-law 
would  have  endless  discussions  and  little  do- 
mestic plans  together ;  these  would  always 
be  harmonious  and  generally  loving.    When 
Laura  thought  about  this,  she  permitted 
herself  to  be  a  little  jealous.    ^*  I  should  not 
care  so  much,"  she  considered,  ^*  if  mAtnm^ 
were  not  already  nearly  as  fond  of  Grace  as 
she  is  of  us.    They  will  manage  Gilbert, 
apd  make  him  do  just  as  they  like,  and  1 
shall  be  shut  up  in  some  school-room,  and 
know  nothing  of  what  goes  on,  excepting 
what  Grace  chooses  to  tell  me ;  for  mam- 
ma's letters  are  only  Httle  bits  of  motherly 
sermons,  and  Gilbert  never  writes  at  all." 
Laura  was  soon  very  angry  with  herself  oo 
account  of  this  jealousy.    **  Would  1  really 
prefer  that  my  absence  should  entail  per^ 
sonal    discomtbrt    on    my    mother  ?  **    she 
thought ;  *^  am  1  not  sure  that  Grace  will 
look  atler  her  as  well  as  1  possibly  coald  do 
myself?     Surely  I  am  not  wishing  it  were 
otherwise  ?  " 

So  Laura  -tried  to  be  more  contented ; 
and  now  that  she  and  Dick  Vernon  were 
better  firiends,  she  came  frequently  to  her 
brother's  house,  and  was  present  at  all  the 
discussions.  The  wedding  was  near  at 
hand,  and  that  seemed  to  overpower  aU 
else.  Nobody  had  time  to  see  her  low  spir- 
its, there  was  so  much  to  do ;  and  Grace 
was  already  beginning  to  get  things  in 
trim  for  the  move  into  the  other  house,  as  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  leave  it  be- 
fore quarter-day.  Dick  now  made  himself 
useful.  Family  pictures  were  moved  from 
the  son's  house  to  the  mother's.  He  was 
consulted  about  them,  and  helped  to  hang 
them  himself.  On  these  occasions  he  gen- 
erally had  a  chat  with  Laura ;  indeed,  h^ 
was  now  much  more  intimately  acquainted 
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with  her  than  with  either  of  her  sisters. 
But  his  company  gave  her  little  pleasure. 
She  was  to  go  away  from  home  so  soon,  and 
more  than  one  lady  was  already  in  corre- 

Tmdence  with  her  concerning  the  teaching 
her  children.  Moreover,  Laura,  shortly 
before  the  last  loss  of  income  on  the  part  of 
her  mother,  had  undertaken  to  teach  the  el- 
der girls  in  the  philanthropic  school  how  to 
clean  sUver,  ana  also  how  to  use  a  sewing 
machine.  She  had,  therefore,  little  time  on 
her  hands,  and  she  wished  to  have  less. 
**!  will  do  what  has  to  be  done  first," 
tlioi:^ht  Laura,  **  and  think  about  it  after- 
wards ;  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  when  I 
am  in  a  situation,  as  governesses  call  it.  I 
wonder  who  there  is  in  this  world  that  is 
not  in  a  situation  of  some  sort  or  other  ?  ** 

Even  Mr.  Gilbert  Richmond  was  observed 
by  the  ladies  of  his  family  to  be  desirous  of 
getting  the  move  over  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  he  evinced  a  great  desire  that  his  house 
should  let  quickly.  The  reason  of  this  came 
out  during  the  course  of  a  particular  evening, 
when  his  mother  and  sisters  were  dining  witn 
him.  It  would  add  one  to  the  list  of  voters, 
and  he  rather  hoped  that  a  friend  of  his  own 
wa^  of  thinking  was  going  to  take  it ;  it  was 
a  nice  quiet  place  for  a  literary  man,  and  an 
election  was  likely  to  come  on. 

**  The  idea ! "  said  Harriet ;  "  I  wonder 
how  you  men  can  interest  yourselves  so  much 
in  pcuitics ;  and  you  too,  Mr.  Vernon  —  that 
is  why  you  are  anxious  about  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  1  suppose  it  is,'*  said  Dick ;  **  and  you 
do  not  interest  yourself  in  politics,  it  seems. 
It  would  amuse  you  if  you  were  in  America 
to  hear  the  women  talk  politics." 

*'  And  talk  about  their  rights,"  said  Lau- 
ra. *'  Well,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  1  have 
flOt  all  my  rights,  and  I  think  all  my  privi- 
leges. Do  you  think  it  will  end  in  our  be- 
ing made  to  have  votes,  Gilbert  ?  " 

**I  am  not  sure,  my  dear;  these  are 
itraDffe  times." 

**  Siould  you  like  us  to  have  them  ?  " 

'*That  might  depend  partly  on  which 
side  yon  meant  to  use  them.** 

**  Ah,"  said  Laura,  as  if  considering  that 
matter,  and  then  added  reflectively,  ^  1  al- 
ways used  to  think  I  was  a  Whig."  Her 
air  seemed  to  imply  some  doubt  as  to  wheth- 
er her  valuable  opinion  of  herself  had 
ehanged  or  not. 

Dick  looked  at  her  with  some  amusement, 
and  was  about  to  speak,  when  Harriet  ex- 
claimed, **  Sir  Harry  Welsh  told  me  that  he 
believed  all  women  were  born  Conserva- 
tives ;  but  seriously,  Gilbert,  a  woman's  par- 
fiament  would  be  a  very  amusing  thing, 
wouldn't  it  ?   I  think  I  should  like  it.  Grace 
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would  stand  for  this  borough,  of  course.  We 
shall  read  in  the  Times,  *  Grace  Richmond, 
£sq.,  M.  P.,  was  called  to  order  by  Mrs. 
Speaker  for  not  exercising  enough  female 
influence '"  — 

^*  That  reminds  me,  Grace,"  said  Laura, 
"  that  if  I  vote  for  you,  I  shall  expect  you 
to  bring  a  bill  in  against  a  grievance  that 
I've  iust  thought  of.  We  wiU  not  be  called 
females  any  longer.  Such  expressions  as 
one  reads  now  in  the  newspapers,  *  This  ele- 
gant female,'  for  instance,  or  *  the  other  fe- 
male,' shall  be  done  away  with,  and  men 
shall  be  called  males.  We  shall  read  in  the 
police  reports  such  things  as  this,  *■  Two 
males  were  brought  up  before  the  sitting 
magistrate.  Miss  Harriet  Richmond,  charged 
with  bein^  drunk  and  disorderly.  A  woman, 
accompanied  by  a  male,  came  up  to  give  evi- 
dence, &c.,  &c.  On  being  removed  to  pris- 
on, one  of  the  males  used  opprobrious  lan- 
guage.' I  wonder  how  you  will  like  to  hear 
vourselves  called  such  names ;  but  if  yon 
have  oppressed  us,  you  know,  Gilbert,  it  is 
only  just  that  you  should  sufier." 

*'  Now  isn't  it  enough  to  make  one  despair 
of  their  sex,  to  hear  these  girls  talk,"  said 
Gilbert,  laughing.  **My  dear,  there  has 
been  no  talk  at  present  of  giving  votes  to  any 
but  women  of  property  —  householders." 

"  Oh,  but  it  will  end  in  that,  of  course," 
said  the  sanguine  Harriet. 

"  You  think  it  not  likely,"  observed  Dick, 
*^  that  we  shall  refuse  votes  to  the  prettiest 
part  of  creation,  when  we  have  accorded 
them  to  the  dowagers  ?  " 

**  Do  you  think  we  shall  not  have  them 
then,  at  all  ?  [* 

'"  1  entertain  a  sincere  and  humble  hope 
that  you  will  not,  and  I  do  not  think  you 
should  be  angry.  Your  sister  says  that  she 
possesses  all  her  rights,  and  I  heard  some- 
thing about  privileges  also — I  should  like 
to  know  what  she  thinks  a  woman's  privir 
leges  are." 

'*  I  consider  one  of  them  to  be  the  privi- 
lege of  tyrannizing  over  you  men,  over  the 
best  of  you  at  least." 

»*  Indeed." 

"  Yes,  the  better  and  stronger  you  are, 
the  more  we  do  it.  Consider  our  vicar,  — 
isn't  he  a  good  man,  isn't  he  a  strong  man  ? 
And  is  there  an  old  woman  in  the  parish 
that  cannot  tyrannize  over  him  ?  the  older 
and  un:lier  she  is,  the  more  she  can  do  it. 
That  IS  partly  because  he  feels  acutely  the 
difference  between  his  own  strength,  up- 
rightness, and  well-being,  and  their  wretcn- 
ed  weakness,  meanness,  and  poverty  — 
poor  despised  old  paupers  that  they  are." 

''  Yes,"  said  Dick, ''  but  that  is  not  all ; 
161. 
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the  feeling  70a  speak  of  arises  also  from  a 
man's  having  formed  deep  attachments. 
He  loves  his  wife,  perhaps,  and  dirt,  deg- 
radation, and  profanity  are  terrible  to  him 
in  a  womlin  for  her  sake ;  or  he  has  a  moth- 
er with  him,  a  sweet  saintly  old  woman, 
and  it  causes  him  a  pang  which  is  partly  of 
her  givinff  him,  to  see  a  miserable  and  neg- 
lected old  age.  Now  the  first  of  these  two 
states  of  feeling  would  no  doubt  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  mind  of  a  man  by  the  possess- 
sion  of  any  mere  power  in  the  woman,  but 
not  the  second  —  even  if  we  should,  as  you 
say,  *  make  you  have  votes,'  and  put  you 
out  of  your  ri^ht  place  in  creation.  Men 
would  love  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
their  mothers  still." 

Here  Mrs.  Richmond  broke  in  with  **  My 
dear,  I  am  often  sorry  to  hear  you  say 
things  that  I  am  sure  you  cannot  mean. 
Tyrannize  indeed  I  When  did  you  ever 
do  that,  or  wish  to  do  it  to  any  one  ?  " 

**  I  never  did  mamma,*'  answered  Laura, 
who,  like  her  mother,  was  quite  unable  to 
argue  a  point. 

"  Then  why  did  you  say  so,  love  ?  " 

**I  don't  know.  Did  I  say  so?  But, 
mother,  I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  a 
sort  of  bad  imitation  of  a  man ;  besides,  it 
would  be  ver^  disheartening  to  be  put  into 
daily  competition  with  creatures  who  (we 
know  beforehand)  would  always  win." 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  *'  said  Gil- 
bert, seeing  that  she  rose. 

**  I  told  Sarah  to  come  for  me  early,  be- 
cause cook  wants  some  of  the  things  out  of 
the  grocery  parcel  which  is  to  come  to- 
night" 

*^  What,  beginning  the  wedding  prepara- 
tions already  I" 

Already !  when  this  is  Monday,  and 
Josey  is  to  be  married  on  Thursday! 
Keep  to  your  politics.  The  lords  of  the 
creation  have  nothing  to  do  with  cooking 
excepting  to  eat  what  is  set  before  them." 

**  Lords  of  the  creation,  indeed  I "  said 
Gilbert,  looking  at  his  wife,  and  shrugging 
his  shoulder.    **  Then  what  are  you,  pray  ?  ' 

**  The  ladies  of  creation,  of  course,"  said 
Dick.  **'  Laura,  you  will  let  me  walk  home 
with  you ;  it  is  nearly  dark." 

There  was  little  enough  in  this  speech, 
certainly,  but  there  had  been  something  in 
Dick's  manner  that  night  which  had  struck 
Grace  forcibly.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
common  civility  that  he  should  escort  her 
home,  but  he  had  actually  asked  to  do  so 
as  if  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  result. 
What  could  it  mean,  she  wondered,  and  as 
'the  evening  wore  on  and  he  did  not  return, 
she  became  more  and  more  silent.    Strange 


if  all  her  schemes  should  end  in  this,  after 
all.  There  would  be  nothing  unsuitable  in 
it.  Laura  was  his  equal,  out  she  had 
wished  for  something  so  different  for  him. 
To  be  sure  Laura  would  be  saved,  if  he 
married  her,  from  becoming  a  governess, 
that  was  something ;  it  is  sucn  a  confession 
of  poverty  (as  society  is  now  constituted), 
when  a  famuy  lets  one  of  its  female  mem- 
bers go  away  to  earn  her  bread.  But 
Grace  felt  that  this  new  idea  was  most  un- 
palatable, most  unsatisfying  to  her  ambi- 
tion. "  To  be  sure  they  are  both  very  re- 
ligious," she  thought,  **  and  that  is  a  great 
thing  to  draw  them  together.  But  I  nope 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  Oidy  think  of  hav- 
ing ail  the  world  to  choose  from,  and  mar- 
rying close  at  home  a  moderately  good- 
looking  girl  with  a  moderate  fortune,  from 
a  famuy  with  small  means,  and  likely  to 
find  them  still  smaller !  " 

At  last  Mrs.  Richmond  and  her  other 
daughters  went  away  also.  Gilbert  called 
home  with  them,  and  Grace,  as  she  sat  in 
the  dark  in  the  open  window,  discerned  the 
figure  of  Dick.  He  was  pacing  the  garden 
rather  rapidly,  rather  impatiently,  she 
thought,  j^ot  slowly,  like  a  man  revolving 
in  his  mind  some  pleasant  scenes  that  he 
has  just  pleasantly  come  out  of.  There 
was  a  certain  air  of  deliberately  taking 
exercise,  a  sort  of  urgency  with  which  he 
walked  that  worried  Grace ;  and  when  he 
did  come  in  at  last  she  did  not  at  all  like 
the  look  of  his  face :  it  was  very  grave,  and 
had,  she  thought,  rather  a  startled  look  up- 
on it.  **  Her  refusing  him,'*  she  considered, 
**  would  be  out  of  the  question.  It  cannot 
be  that;  it  must  be  my  fancy;  and  yet  I 
am  not  often  wrong." 

Grace  was  not  quite  wrong,  but  very 
nearly.  Dick  had  not  made  Laura  an  offer, 
but  he  had  left  the  house  fully  intending  to 
do  so,  when  she  had  said  something,  uncon- 
scious of  the  effect  it  would  have,  which 
had  let  him  see  that  his  plans,  and  inten- 
tions, and  love,  were  utterly  uoknown  to 
her.  He  had  unintentionally  and  because 
he  could  not  help  it,  taken  great  pains  to 
keep  them  secret ;  but,  as  is  often  tne  case, 
he  had  notwithstanding  supposed  them  to 
be  perfectly  well  known  —  at  least  to  her. 

80  he  walked  beside  her  and  said  noth- 
ing ;  and  so  things  went  on  till  the  wed- 
ding-day, and  tul  the  bride  was  gone. 
Then  Laura  began  truly  to  feel  het  situa? 
tion ;  like  a  young  bird  just  about  to  be 
turned  out  of  the  uest,  she  wandered  about 
the  house  in  her  bridesmaid's  attire,  and 
then  she  wandered  about  the  garden ;  final- 
ly she  sat  down  on  the  wooden    bench 
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where  last  the  hoascmaid  Elizabeth  had 
sat;  but  instead  of  be<;inQiDff  to  sing  as 
that  jODng  person  had  done,  Laura  began 
to  cry.  She  was  jronng  for  her  years ;  she 
had  been  bom  in  this  house ;  this  garden 
had  been  her  playground ;  but  she  presently 
thought,  ^  That  is  nothing  — it  is  only  sen- 
timent at  least,  for  this  is  equally  true  of 
Josephine,  but  she  does  not  much  care 
about  going  away.  But  then  there's  my 
mother :  how  am  I  to  go  away  from  her  ? 
and  oh !  how  am  I  to  so  among  these  stran- 
sers  ?  I,  who  am  so  shy.  Oh !  if  I  might 
but  stay ! " 

She  kept  repeating  to  herself  as  she 
looked  about  her,  and  still  wept,  **  Oh,  if  I 
might  but  stay  1  '*  But  old  trains  of  thought 
are  apt  to  recur,  and  we  may  be  thankful  for 
it  if  they  are  good  ones.  An  old  train  of 
thought  rose  up  in  Laura's  mind  just  then, 
and  a  text  out  of  the  Bible  which  she  had 
repeated  many  hundreds  of  times:  **For 
none  of  you  liveth  to  himself." 

It  was  a  lovely  dav  early  in  October ; 
the  ground  was  thickly  spread  with  yellow 
leaves ;  they  kept  falhng  from  the  poplars 
and  abeles  upon  Laura's  white  gown,  and 
the  air  was  so  still. 

Now,  this  was  true  of  her  at  last ;  she 
perceived  that  now  she  did  not  live  to  her- 
self, that  for  sometime  she  had  not  lived  to 
herself,  and  that  her  new  way  of  life, 
which  was  by  no  means  one  she  should 
have  chosen,  was  certainly  one  which  was 
likely  to  make  her  more  useful  and  less  self- 
ish: it  was  painful,  but  she  supposed  it  was 
right,  and  ordained  for  her  in  love.  And 
tl^n  she  cried  a  litUe  more,  but  stopped 
just  as  Elizabeth  bad  done,  because  she 
heard  some  one  coining. 

"  What !  is  it  you,  Dick  ?  "  she  said,  wip- 
ing her  eyes  and  trying  to  recover  herself. 
**  It  is  a  lovely  afternoon,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Tompkins,  when  he  sat  on  that 
bench,  had  made  a  great  many  blunders, 
but  he  did  not  manatee  to  make  so  many  as 
Dick  did,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  came  out  of 
his  ordeal  better —  for  when  Dick  had 
opened,  as  he  thought,  the  case,  had  aston- 
isned  Laura  into  attention,  and  gone  blun- 
dering on  for  at  least  three  minutes,  he 
came  to  a  pause,  and  Laura  said,  look- 
ing at  him  rather  earnestly  — 

'•  Dick,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean !  " 

Dick,  upon  this,  being  forced  to  straight- 
forwardness, replied  that  he  supposed  she 
knew  he  loved  her. 

**  fjove  me  ! "  repeated  Laura ;  "  love 
ME ! "  and  she  actually  laughed.  It  was 
the  softest  little  laugh  in  the  world,  but 
Dick  would  rather  not  have  heard  it  just 


then.  After  that  camo  a  sob  or  two,  and 
then  more  tears,  and  then  she  said,  **  How 
can  you  be  so  ridiculous  ?  " 

It  was  rather  difficult  to  go  on,  but  he 
did,  and  certainly  did  not  end  till  he  had 
made  her  fully  believe  that  he  loved  her 
with  all  his  hearL 

But  when  he  had  done,  she  only  answered 
—  after  a  pause  of  wonder  and  the  kind  of 
interest  that  a  woman  must  feel  under  such 
circumstances  — 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  dear  Dick." 

Dick,  upon  hearing  this,  got  up  and 
walked  about,  with  tne  same  sort  of  ur- 
gency which  he  had  used  that  night  in  the 
garden.  His  countenance  showed  his  feel- 
ing so  plainly,  that  Laura  was  a  little  awed, 
this  sort  of  thing  was  so  perfectly  new  to 
her ;  but  after  all,  she  thought  —  "  Why 
didn't  he  let  roe  see  that  he  liked  me? 
Why,  in  fact,  does  he  like  me  at  all  when 
he  took  the  trouble  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  assure  me  of  his  complete  indifference  r  " 

**  Laura,**  said  Dick,  at  last,  **  you  will 
give  me  time,  will  you  not  ?  You  are  not 
goings  to  dismiss  me  at  once." 

"  Time,"  repeated  Laura,  a  little  dis- 
mayed ;  **  I  am  going  to  my  situation  this  day 
week,  and  I  have  all  my  friends  to  take 
leave  of,  and  my  mother,  and  my  home ; 
and  after  I  am  gone,  of  course  I  shall  never 
see  you." 

**  You  mean  that  during  this  eventful 
week  you  cannot  think  much  of  me." 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  what  I  mean," 
said  Laura,  now  goaded  into  a  little  impa- 
tience ;  "  you  surprise  me  so  much." 

**  Laura,"  he  asked,  after  a  long  pause, 
**  will  you  tell  me  when  you  expect  to  be 
here  a^ain  ?  " 

*'  Next  midsummer,"  answered  Laura,  with 
a  sigh.  "  It  is  a  long  journey,  and  Christ- 
mas is  so  near  at  hand  that  Mrs.  G.  rather 
urged  me  not  to  come  away  then  ;  besides, 
all  hei  boys  are  at  home  for  the  holidays 
at  Christmas,  and  she  can  less  spare  the 
governess  when  that  is  the  case." 

Laura  began  to  give  this  account,  only 
thinking;  of  nerself,  and  what  a  long  time 
it  wouldl  be  before  she  should  see  her  moth- 
er and  her  relatives,  not  to  mention  that 
sweet  garden  and  the  lovely  river  that  was 
slipping  on  so  softly  before  her  eyes ;  but 
as  she  spoke  she  became  fully  aware  how 
much  more  deeply  Dick  felt  the  matter 
than  she  did,  how  bitterly  disappointed  he 
was,  and  how  powerless  he  felt  nimselt'. 

She  rose  as  she  finished  speaking,  and 
repeated  that  she  was  sorry,  holding  out 
hor  hand  to  him ;  and  then  she  presently 
got  it  from   him  again,  and   went  slowly 
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back  into  the  house,  leaving  him  seated  on 
the  bench,  starin?  at  the  little  riyer.  Mid- 
summer was  a  long  way  off,  but  he  supposed 
he  must  wait  till  it  came,  and  then  come  to 
this  place  and  take  his  chance  again. 

^^Laura,**  said  Mrs.  Richmond,  coming 
into  the  little  store-room  two  days  after 
this,  just  as  Laura  had  dismissed  her  sew- 
ing-class, and  was  putting  away  the  work. 
'*  Laura,  is  this  true  that  I  hear  ?  ** 

"  About  Dick  ?  "  said  Laura,  not  pretend- 
ing to  misunderstand  her. 

**  It  is  true,  then ;  what  could  you  mean 
by  it,  my  dear  child  V*  continued  the 
mother,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  regret. 

"  What  I  did  he  tell  jou,  mamma  ?  " 

**No,  but  Gilbert  did.  Grace  seems  to 
baye  found  it  out,  and  when  she  asked  him 
he  did  not  deny  it,  and  he  wished  me  to 
know,  he  said,  because  he  thought  I  should 
use  my  influence  to  help  his  cause.  Do 
you  really  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don't 
care  for  him  ?  " 

**  1  thought  I  would  rather  be  a  governess 
than  marry  him,*'  said  Laura,  demurely. 

**  My  dear,  it  is  only  three  months  since 
you  expressed  a  conviction  that  nobody 
ever  would  make  you  a  suitable  otifer ;  and 
I  was  a  little  vexed,  I  confess,  because  it  is 
so  much  better  that  girls  should  not  think 
much  on  taose  matters  till  occasion  arises, 
but  I  certainly  did  not  expect  that  you 
would  shortly  have  an  excellent  offer  from 
a  thoroughly  superior  man,  and  would  refuse 
him  point  blank." 

"  He  took  me  by  surprise,"  said  Laura ; 
^  and  besides,  I  alwa3rs  had  a  theory  that  I 
should  not  have  offers ;  I  was  certain  that  I 
should  not,  or  else  I  should  not  have  talked 
as  I  did  that  day." 

"  A  theory !  **  repeated  the  mother,  with 
a  comical  little  noise  that  was  not  exactly 
a  groan,  but  something  very  like  one. 

»*  It  is  very  inconvenient,  mamma,"  re- 
plied Laura,  apologising;  **but  really  I 
would  rather  go  and  be  governess  to  those 
children." 

So  Laura  went  away,  and  she  was  a  gov- 
erness, and  she  did  not  partii.ularly  like  it. 
Her  employers  were  exacting;  they  were 
rather  cold;  and  Laura,  being  very  shy, 
suffered  many  little  annoyances  and  much 
inconvenience  without  the  courage  to 
speak.  The  wear  and  tear  of  life  naving 
now  truly  come  upon  her,  she  began  to  feel 
the  great  difference  between  duties  done  of 
one's  own  accord,  and  sought  out  for  one's 
self,  and  the  sterner  kinds  of  duty  that  had 
come  upon  her.  She  sometimes  felt  as  if 
her  taskmasters  now  were  men  and  women 
who  were  never  satisfied,   never  thought 


she  had  done  enough ;  but  the  former  Mas- 
ter for  whom  she  had  tried  to  work  was  a 
loving  Father,  who  had  rewarded  her  with 
his  own  peace  in  her  heart.  By  degrees, 
however,  as  the  long  winter  paned  away, 
she  began  to  perceive  that  she  was  stw 
serving  the  loving  Father,  and  that  made 
all  things  easier.  As  for  Dick,  she  had  not 
much  time  to  think  of  him,  and  if  a  circom- 
stance  an3rthing  but  pleasant  had  not 
aroused  her  to  think  of  him,  he  would  al- 
most have  passed  out  of  her  mind. 

She  read  one  day  in  the  newspaper  a  nn* 
gular  account  of  the  burning  of  a  wofk- 
house.  The  fire  had  broken  out  just  at 
sunset,  when  a  party  of  young  men  who 
were  coming  home  from  a  boat-racSy  and 
going  to  dine  at  a  large  country  house, 
which  was  mentioned,  came  running  ap  .to 
help  the  men  who  were  bringing  the  fire 
engine.  **  One  of  them,"  it  went  on  to  say, 
*<  who  was  carrying  an  oar  over  his  shooi- 
der,  made  use  of  it  to  vault  into  a  window 
some  height  from  the  ground.  He  was  a 
Mr.  Vernon.  The  oar  cracked  with  his 
weight ;  but  he  was  fiuos  on  to  the  window- 
sill,  and,  directed  by  the  people  without, 
made  his  way  to  a  ward,  where  there  was 
said  to  be  a  woman  lying  with  her  infiuit  of 
a  few  hours  old.  Others  of  these  jroooff 
men  got  in  also,  and  their  '  pluck '  seemed 
to  increase  the  daring  of  the  other  men. 
They  rescued  two  or  three  bedridden  peo- 
ple, and  exposed  themselves  rashly.  'They 
also  saved  a  good  deal  of  cldthmg  and  some 
stores,  and  they  all  got  out  without  a 
scratch,  excepting  this  Mr.  Vernon,  who 
had  his  left  hand  badly  torn  by  the  fall  of 
a  rafter  with  some  jagged  nails  in  it,  which 
caught  his  fingers,  while  the  infant  on  bb 
arm  and  the  woman  were  unhurt. 

*'  It  could  not  be  Dick,"  thought  Lanra ; 
**  or,  of  course,  I  should  have  heard  of  it 
from  home."  It  proved,  however,  that  it 
was  Dick,  and  Grace  had  to  leave  her 
young  family,  and  go  to  nurse  him.  Very 
few  particulars  were  told  to  Laura ;  but  she 
did  not  much  care  for  that,  as  she  had  read 
them  in  the  newspaper.  **  Dick  was  better," 
this  was  sometimes  said ;  and  at  other 
times,  **•  Dick  has  certainly  less  pain  now 
than  at  first ; "  finally,  they  said,  **  that  cat 
on  his  forehead  is  healed  now,  and  he  looks 
more  like  himself  again."  **  Oh,"  thought 
Laura,  '*  his  face  is  disfigured,  then,  is  it  /  " 
But  when  she  got  home,  and  to  her  sor- 
prise,  found  him  sitting  in  the  drawing-rodm 
with  her  mother  and  his  sister,  she  saw  that 
i  he  was  still  an  invalid  wearing  his  arm  in  a 
'  sling.  He  had  a  glove  on  bis  left  hand, 
j  and  at  first  Laura  did  not  dare  to  look  at 
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it ;  but  her  eyes,  in  spite  of  herself,  were 
drawn  to  it  at  last,  and  she  saw  that  two  or 
three  of  its  fingers  were  empty.  How 
much  more  beautiful  the  somewhat  hand- 
some face  appeared  now  that  it  was 
adorned  with  that  slight  scar,  and  how 
much  more  interesting  the  whole  man  ap- 
peared with  that  becoming  sling  and  the 
somewhat  steady  set  of  the  mouth,  which 
looked  as  if  he  had  summoned  up  all  his 
strength  to  do  battle  with  pain,  and  keep 
its  presence  to  himself,  and  keep  all  ex- 
pression of  it  down,  there  is  no  use  in  try- 
ing to  describe.  But  Laura  felt  it,  and 
what  she  did  when  hec  mother  and  Grace 
left  her  alone  with  him,  nobody  would 
have  told,  if  she  had  not  told  it  herself  af- 
terwards, and  seemed  to  think  it  the  most 
natural  tiling  in  the  world. 

He  lifted  up  his  somewhat  hollow  eyes 
and  looked  at  her ;  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  felt  any  conscious  regret  for  what  he 
had  done ;  but  he  did  think  —  because  he 
did  not  know  better — that  it  had  lessened 
his  chance  with  the  woman  whoni  he  loved ; 
and  while  she  imagined  that  he  had  become 
beautiful,  he  remembered  that  he  was 
maimed. 

She  rose,  when  he  looked  at  her,  and 
moved  towards  him;  and  when,  as  she 
came  up  to  him,  he  also  rose,  she  said,  with 
a  kind  of  sweet  entreating  in  her  soft  voice, 
**  Dick,  will  you  kiss  me  ?  ** 

She  had  always  been  thought  an  odd 
girL  Everybody  said  she  was;  but  she 
was  my  friend,  and  perhaps  that  was  the 
reason  why  I  never  could  see  it. 


From  Good  Words. 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  BODY. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years,  quite 
enough  has  been  said  about  the  sanctity  of 
the  body  and  the  protest  against  the  strange 
fancy  that  we  honour  and  please  God  by 
impoverishing,  torturing,  and  marring  the 
beauty  of  what  He  '*  curiously  wrought," 
has  run  into  extravagance.  A  few  sensible 
men  proclaimed  war  against  the  saintliness 
of  physical  weakness,  filth,  and  suffering ; 
ana  before  long  their  wholesome  doctrine 
was  incessantly  reiterated  with  all  the  pas- 
sion of  fanaticism  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  new  gospel  found  its  way  into  in- 
numerable sermons  and  lectures,  into  the 
columns  of  every  newspaper  and  the  pages 
of  every  popular  magazine.  **  Great  was 
the  company  of  the  preachers.**   The  ''  tub  " 


became  a  means  of  grace ;  and  a  clean  skin 
the  sure  means  of  getting  a  clean  heart 
Volunteer  regiments  were  addressed  as 
though  they  were  religious  orders,  destined 
to  regenerate  the  moral  life  of  the  nation. 
Cricket,  rowing,  running,  and  jumping, 
were  to  do  men  more  good  than  praying ; 
and  the  **  trainer  '*  was  to  accomplish  the 
work  which  the  preacher  and  the  philoso- 
pher had  attempted  in  vain. 

No  doubt  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  for  a  man 
to  be  able  to  walk  forty  miles  a  day,  but 
that  does  not  make  him  a  saint.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  being  sickly ;  but  neither,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  is  it  the  highest  attribute 
of  pietv  to  have  the  digestion  of  an  ostrich, 
or  the  lungs  of  a  racehorse.  Many  a  fool 
has  had  muscles  of  iron,  and  nerves  of  steel ; 
and  I  imagine  that  it  is  even  possible  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Alpine  Cluo,  and  yet  to 
break  all  the  Commandments. 

Still  it  is  true  that  both  the  d^ewish  and 
the  Christian  Scriptures  speak  of  our  physi- 
cal nature  with  honour.     They  never  repre- 
sent the  body  as  the  work  of  some  inferior, 
and  perhaps  malignant  deity,  who  so  con- 
trived it  that  we  should  be  constantly  tempt- 
ed to  sin.     It  is  God*s  own  handiwork  — 
"  fearfully  and  wonderfully    made."    It  is 
the  visible  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  the 
only  visible  temple  in  which  Grod  has  dwelt 
since  the  glory  passed  away  from  the  inner 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.     Death  is^ot  to 
destroy  it.     Sown  in  corruption,  it  is  to  be 
raised  in  incorruption ;  sown  in  weakness, 
it  is  to  be  raised  in  power.    The  Incarnation 
and  the  prophecy  of  the  Resurrection  have 
finally  redeemed  it  from  contempt     That 
God  was  manifest  in  the  fiesh  is  tne  funda- 
mental article  of  the  Christian  creed ;  and 
when  we  listen  to  the  desolate  words,  *'  dust 
to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes,**  we  confidently  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  coming  when  *'  all  that 
are  in  the  graves "  shall  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Son  of  God  "  and  shall  come  forth ; " 
that  the  gracious  form  and  the  kindly  face 
have  not  vanished  for  ever  ;  that  the  body, 
not  the  same  flesh  and  blood  indeed,  but 
still  the  body  which  it  has  been  pleasant  for 
us  to  look  upon  on  earth,  will    reappear 
among  the  shining  splendours  of  heaven. 

The  body,  therelore,  with  its  instincts  and 
wants,  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  enemy  of 
the  soul,  but  as  its  friend  —  a  friend  of  infe- 
rior rank,  but  still  a  friend.  It  asks  for 
warmth  and  clothing,  food  and  shelter,  and 
for  ease  and  rest  after  labour;  and  it  should 
have  them  all.  Let  men  say  what  they  will 
in  praise  of  the  celestial  influence  of  hunger, 
whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  hunger  encourages  any 
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human  virtue,  or  any  Christian  grace.  As 
for  a  hard  and  severe  life,  as  a  rule  it  is 
probably  as  injurious  to  the  intellect  and  the 
heart,  as  it  certainly  is  to  physical  health 
and  beauty.  When  the  Apostles  warned 
men  against  **  fleshly  lusts/'  tnere  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  require 
Christian  people  to  live  a  life  of  discomfort 
and  privation. 

But  that  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  live 
a  pure  and  devout  life,  that  we  should  firmly 
control  our  inferior  instincts  and  passions, 
has  been  the  common  faith  of  all  saints ;  and 
carelessness  in  the  discipline  of  the  body  is, 
perhaps,  the  real  cause  of  the  miserably  ig- 
noble life  of  many  Christian  men.  They 
have  no  strong  ana  clear  vision  of  God,  no 
ivid  anticipation  of  everlasting  blessedness 
and  purity.  Their  love  for  Chnst  smoulders 
like  a  half-extinguished  fire  —  without  heat, 
without  brightness,  without  intensity. 
"  Fleshly  lusts  "  imsubdued  are  the  true  ex- 
planation of  their  moral  weakness  and  spir- 
itual sluggishness.  If  a  man  is  conscious 
that  his  spiritual  nature  has  no  elasticity, 
that  his  religious  life  is  dull  and  heavy,  that 
his  prayers  have  no  heart  in  them,  and  his 
thanksgivings  no  rapture,  that  liis  Christian 
work  is  feeble  and  mechanical,  a  burden  to 
himself  and  no  blessing  to  others,  let  him 
ask  whether  the  flesh  has  not  mastered  the 
spirit,  and  set  himself  vigorously  to  assert 
his  freedom. 

Let  him  ask  himself,  for  instance,  whether 
he  would  not  be  a  better  man  if  he  drank 
less.  It  is  not  merely  men  who  drink  till 
they  are  drunk  that  are  guilty  of  intemper- 
atu  e ;  there  are  many  people  wlo  do  what  is 
pertiaps  worse  than  that.  I  have  heard  able 
medical  men  give  it  as  their  deliberate  opin- 
ion that  a  man  who  gets  drunk  once  a 
month  receives  less  physical  injury  than  9 
man  who  never  loses  self-command,  but 
drinks  habitually  more  than  he  ought. 
Which  suffers  most  morally,  it  ma^  be  hard 
to  determine.  Unhappily,  drinking  which 
does  not  end  in  positive  intoxication  is  re- 
garded as  innocent.  The  men  who  are 
guilty  of  it  would  resent  even  an  implied 
censure  on  their  excesses.  They  think  they 
*»  live  freely,"  but  that  they  are  blameless. 
Tlieir  friends  become  used  to  their  habits ; 
men  acquaintances  say  that  they  never 
seem  very  bright  or  active,  but  charge  them 
with  no  sin ;  their  own  consciences  are 
drugged  into  silence ;  but  all  moral  noble- 
ness and  all  lofly  devotion  inevitably  disap- 
pear frotn  their  character.  It  wiil  not  do 
to  spivak  of  exC'  ssive  drinking  as  a  vice  ot 
which  only  the  poor  are  gui.ty.     No  rauk 


or  culture  exempts  us  fi*om  danger, 
cal  men  have  assured  me  again  and  again 
that  in  houses  where  no  one  would  expect 
it,  actual  drunkenness  is  the  real  cause  of 
apparently  inexplicable  illness.  Now  and 
tnen  I  have  been  shocked  at  finding  that 
women,  educated  women  of  good  family, 
and  occupying  a  good  social  pontion,  are 
guilty  of  it.  There  are  circumstances  wUdi 
make  the  temptation  to  this  vice  specially 
perilous  to  women  whose  circumstances  ex- 
empt theln  from  the  necessity  of  earning 
their  own  bread.  Take  tiie  case  of  a 
young  girl  whose  home  before  marriage  was 
a  venr  bright  and  merry  one ;  she  was  sur- 
rounded with  brothers  and  sisters  and  troops 
of  fiiends ;  her  mind  was  occupied  with  her 
music,  her  drawing,  and  her  books ;  two  or 
three  times  a  year  she  made  long  visits  to 
relatives  at  a  distance ;  she  was  as  free  firom 
care  as  the  lilies  that  neither  sow  nor  spm^ 
or  as  the  birds  of  the  air  that  make  Hie 
spring-time  merry  with  their  songs;  her 
whole  life  was  joyous,  varied,  and  ammated. 
Afler  marriage  she  has  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  nearly  every  day  at  home  and  alone. 
Her  husband  leaves  her  directly  after  break- 
fast, and  does  not  return  till  night.  She 
has  her  home  and  servants  to  attend  to ; 
but  to  a  brisht,  clever  girl  the  managing  of 
household  smairs  is  apt  to  become  depress 
ing.  She  has  children  by-and-by,  perhaps, 
but  the  society  of  children  does  not  give 
her  the  intellectual  stimulus  and  excitement 
to  which  she  has  been  accustomed.  Ht-r 
heart  dies  down.  She  gets  weary  of  the 
grey,  dull  sky  under  which  she  lives,  and  the 
habit  steals  almost  insensibly  upon  her  of 
taking  stimulants  to  make  her  pulse  beat 
faster  and  her  spirits  move  more  hjzhtly.  If 
she  does  not  break  it  off  at  once,  she  is  lost 
Let  her  do  anything  that  is  at  all  innocent 
to  escape  from  her  doom.  Let  her  get  to 
her  music  a^ain  or  to  her  drawing ;  let  her 
spend  her  time  in  dressing  herself  daintily, 
or  in  manufacturing  the  gossip  which  iscooi- 
mon  at  morning  calls ;  better  still  —  if  she 
can  —  let  her  give  herself  vigorously  to 
some  kindly,  womanly,  Christian  work  for 
the  poor,  in  which  she  can  find  a  real  inter- 
est. Anyhow,  let  her  get  some  colour,  some 
animation  into  her  lifen'om  harmless  sources, 
or  else  she  will  soon  be  ruined;  unless 
she  can  find  healthy  excitement  somewhere, 
the  dullness,  stillness,  and  sameness  of  her 
life  will  be  her  destruction. 

There  is  another  vice  to  which  we  Eng- 
lishmen are  specially  prone.  Our  climate 
makvs  a  large  amount  of  solid  food  necessary 
tu  us,  and  ibr  want  of  genius  to  do  better 
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we  eat  grofldy.  We  have  no  scmplefl  abont 
it.  We  art  ravenous  and  voracious,  and 
feel  nosel^reproach.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  good  cookery  might  do  at  least  as  much 
for  the  morals  of  the  country  as  gjrmnastics. 
Dine  in  Paris  on  fourteen  courses,  and  you 
feel  lighter  and  brighter  when  you  have  fin- 
ished than  when  you  began  ;  **  do  justice/' 
as  the  phrase  is,  to  an  English  dinner  of  the 
old  fasnioned  sort,  and,  without  the  liberal 
assistance  of  sherry  and  champagne,  you 
are  too  stupid  to  talk  of  anything  except 
local  politics  and  the  state  of  the  crops. 
French  wines  will  never  become  popular  in 
this  country  till  we  get  French  cooks.  The 
ethics  of  dining  is  a  neglected  branch  of 
the  science  of  morals  which  uivently  re- 
quires investigation.  Meantime,  let  men  re- 
member that  excessive  eating  is  a  foul  and 
disgusting  vice ;  its  evil  effects  may  be  leas 
obvious  than  those  of  excessive  drinking, 
but  they  are  not  less  real,  perhaps  the;^  are 
not  less  serious.  All  the  finer  sensibilities 
of  the  soul,  all  moral  grace  and  beautv,  are 
perhaps  more  certain  to  perish  in  the  glutton 
than  even  in  the  drunkard. 

The  moral  degradation  which  comes  firom 
another  *^  fleshly  lust  **  —  physical  indolence 
—  it  is  less  easy  to  define.  Most  of  us  may 
thank  Crod  that  the  very  circumstances  of 
our  life  keep  us  safe  firom  this  sin.  Few  men 
can  help  working ;  most  men  have  to  work 
hard.  JBut  sluggishness,  an  indispo9ition  to 
make  any  exertion  unless  compelled  to  make 
it,  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  even  in  this 
restless  and  acuve  age,  and  in  every  social 
condition.  I  mean  that  there  are  people 
who  can  never  be  induced  to  put  out  their 
strength,  and  who  never  do  anything  with 
their  ^  might.**  We  all  know  men  who  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  their  days  **  unfulfilled 
prophecies ;  "  who  have  shown  in  their  youth 
the  promise  of  high  achievement,  and  pei^ 
baps  the  sign  of  genius,  but  who  leave  the 
world  with  their  fortunes  unmade,  or  their 
poems  unwritten,  or  their  schemes  of  philos- 
ophy unorganized,  or  their  social  and  polit- 
ical reforms  unattempted.  Such  men  are 
often  illustrations  of  the  failure  that  is  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  indolence.  Its  moral 
effects  are  not  less  disastrous. 

As  for  some  of  the  tests  of  slugebhness 
which  are  often  to  be  found  in  good  books 
written  for  young  people,  it  b  difficult  to 
see  their  value.  I  cannot  perceive,  for  in- 
stance, what  virtue  there  can  be  in  getting 
up  several  hours  before  daylight  m  the 
month  of  January.  To  make  early  rising, 
for  ilM  own  sake^  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues, 
has  always  seemed  to  me  utterly  preposter- 


ous. Why  should  we  not  wait,  as  Charles 
Lamb  puts  it,  till  the  world  is  **  aired  "  be- 
fore we  venture  out  ?  If  a  man  can  do 
more  work  in  the  day  when  he  lies  till  half- 
past  seven,  than  whei^  he  gets  up  at  half- 
past  five,  if  he  is  better  tempered  at  break- 
fast-time, if  his  mind  is  fresher  and  his  heart 
kindlier,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  it  passes  my 
comprehension  why  he  should  turn  out  at 
the  earlier  hour.  Some  people  think  he 
ought ;  and  I  have  honestly  tried  to  discover 
some  intelligible  explanation  of  what  seems 
to  me  this  singular  article  of  &ith,  but  I 
cannot.  If  through  rising  late  on  week- 
days, a  man  has  to  hurry  away  to  business 
without  family  prayer,  if  his  temper  is  ruf- 
fled morning  after  morning  bv  the 
haste  and  disorder  in  which  it  in- 
volves him  ;  if  he  gets  up  so  late  on  Sunday 
that  he  has  to  make  a  violent  eflbrt  to  reacn 
his  place  of  worship  in  tolerable  time,  and  * 
gradually  comes  to  think  that  he  is  quite 
early  enough  if  he  is  in  his  seat  five  minutes 
after  service  has  begun,  then  of  course  he 
is  to  be  blamed ;  but  though  I  have  a  real 
respect  for  traditional  wisdom,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  a  man  should 
get  up  at  unseemly  hours  in  the  night  for  the 
mere  sake  of  doing  it. 

There  is  a  Sluggishness,  however,  which 
is  fatal  to  manly  energy  and  Christian  ear- 
nestness. Some  men  fall  into  such  physical 
habits  that  they  never  seem  to  be  fairly 
awake.  Hard  work  of  every  kind,  whether 
of  muscle  or  brain,  they  systematically  evade. 
They  "  take  things  easy."  Thev  "  do  not 
excite  themselves.*^  They  think  they  are 
very  harmless,  and  even  very  praiseworthy 
people ;  and  do  not  see  that  indolence  has 
grown  upon  them  till  the  soul  is  no  longer 
master  of  itself,  or  of  the  body  which  ought 
to  serve  it.  The  immorality  of  their  life  it 
may  perhaps  be  impossible  to  make  clear  to 
them ;  but  they  may  be  made  to  perceive 
that  habits  which  destroy  all  intensitv,  and 
depth,  and  vehemence  of  religious  feeline 
must  involve  them  in  guilt.  Every  spiritu^ 
impulse  is  enfeebled,  every  devout  anection 
is  deadened,  every  act  of  worship  is  made  a 
weariness  by  the  sluggishness  into  which 
tbey  have  permitted  themselves  to  sink.  The 
fiery  chariot  in  which  the  soul  should  rise 
triumphantly  to  heaven  in  exulting  praise 
and  rapturous  adoration  has  had  all  its  splen- 
dours quenched  ;  now  and  then  they  may  be 
feebly  stirred  by  the  fervour  and  passion  of 
men  of  nobler  temper,  but  it  is  only  for  a 
moment ;  "  of  the  earth,  earthy,"  they  have 
become  incapable  of  the  diviner  movements 
and  joys  of  the  spiritual  life. 
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Very  wonderful  is  the  intimate  connec- 
tion, the  subtle  interaction    between    the 
forces  of  our  physical  and  moral  nature.    It 
is  one  of  the  chief  mysteries  of  our  mysteri- 
ous being.    But  it  is  not  a  mystery  merely ; 
it  is  a  fact  of  infinite  practical  significance 
which  cannot  be  ignored  without  grave  per- 
il.    The  intelligent  recognition  of  it  would 
save  many  good  people  mm  much  sorrow, 
as  it  would  save  others  from  grievous  sin.    I 
should  like  to  have  the  *'  Diaries  **  which  re- 
cord the  spiritual  experience  of  certain  ex- 
cellent persons,  illustrated  with  notes  by  wise 
physician^  who  had  known' them  intimately. 
Periods  of  spiritual  deseftion,  when   **  the 
light  of  Grod's  countenance"  was    hidden 
mm  them,  apparently  without  any  reason, 
might  receive  a  very  instructive  explana- 
tion.   It  might  be  found  that  God  had  been 
less  arbitrary,  or  as  they  would  say  less  sov- 
'ereign,  in  his  treatment  of  them  than  they 
supposed.    I  once  tried  whether  the  strange 
vicissitudes  of  glory  and  gloom  which  oc- 
curred in  the  interior  life  of  an  eminently 
good  man  could  be  accounted  for  by  the 
physical  causes  which  his  own  diary  suggest- 
ed ;  and  though  the  materials  at  my  com- 
mand were,  of  course,  very  imperfect,  as  I 
had  never  known  him,  and  could  only  infer 
what  his  physical  history  was  from  acciden- 
tal and  fragmentary  hints  occurring  here 
and  there  among  the  record  of  his  labours, 
his  thanksgivings,  his  confessions,  and  his 
bitter  cries  to  God  for  the  restoration  of 
spiritual  joy,  the  attempt  was  not  altogether 
unsuccessful.     A  wise  discipline  of  the  body 
would  free  many  a  devout  soul  from  the  evil 
thoughts  with  which  it  is  haunted,  and  which 
are    supposed    to    come  from    evil    spir- 
its,   from    the    gloomy   fears    which  are 
interpreted    as     signs     of     a     deep-root- 
ed   unbelief,    and    firom  the   despondencv 
which  is  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  Di- 
vine displeasure. 

*Let  no  one  suppose  that  I  ascribe  to 
merely  physical  causes  all  the  unspeakable 
joy  and  a  1  the  unspeakable  agony  which 
find  a  place  in  the  spiritual  history 
of  every  man  who  is  endeavouring  to 
live,  and  move,  and  have  his  being  in  God. 
This  material  universe  may  be  an  illusion  ; 
its  stars  and  suns,  its  mountains  and  oceans, 
may  all  be  a  mere  fleeting  show,  projected 
by  the  action  of  the  powers  of  my  own  in- 
explicable nature,  and  without  any  solid 
and  substantial  bein^ ;  but  that  my  soul  is 
saddened  and  blessed  by  its  failures  and  tri- 
umphs, by  the  eclipse  of  the  divine  glory, 
and  by  the  recovery  of  the  beatific  vision  — 
this  I  cannot  doubt.  It  is,  however,  equally 
certain  that  body  and  soul,  flesh  and  spirit, 


are  so  strangely  blended,  that  the  fights  and 
shadows  which  chase  each  other  acroM  our 
interior  life,  do  not  all  come  froai  the  upper 
heavens.  By  honouring  the  laws  of  oar 
physical  nature,  some  of  us  might  come  to 
live  a  more  equable  spiritual  lite. 

As  for  ^  fleshly  lusts  "  which  betray  us  in- 
to sin,  the  line  of  duty  is  simple  and  definite 
—  we  must  **  abstain  "  firom  them.  Every 
man  must  leam  for  himself  where  hia  own 
danger  lies,  and  then  must  resolve,  at  what- 
ever  cost,  to  have  done  with  his  «n.  Our 
choice  lies  between  yielding  to  the 'degra- 
ding bondage  which  has  made  ns  dnpise 
ourselves,  and  a  life  inspired  with  the  uoly 
Ghost,  —  a  life  of  strength,  joy,  and  bleas- 
edness.  It  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  pray,  un- 
less we  **  abstain  "  from  that  whicn  nutkea 
prayer  dull  and  heartless,  and  renders  us 
incapable  of  receiving  the  very  blessings  we 
ask  for.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tnr  to  meditate  on 
the  majesty  and  goodness  of  God,  onleas  we 
*'  abstain  **  from  that  which  almost  incapaci- 
tates us  for  lofty  meditation,  and  which,  if 
for  a  moment  we  are  swept  upwards  among 
the  harps  and  songs  of  angels,  sinks  us  down 
at  once  into  our  earthlv  dust  a^ain.  For 
some  men  to  rise  to  a  nobler  life  it  may  be 
quite  as  necessary  to  eat  less  as  to  pray 
more  ;  to  spend  less  time  over  their  wine  as 
to  spend  more  time  over  their  Bible;  to 
ride,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  bathe,  as  to  engage 
in  regular  and  earnest  Christian  woris. 

We  wait  for  the  redemption  of  our  body ; 
but  we  must  not  wait  for  the  Resurrection 
to  liberate  us  from  **  fleshly  lusts : "  these 
*<  war  acainst  the  soul ; "  and  unless  they 
are  resolutely  resisted  and  subdued,  the  soul 
may  be  in  peril  of  final  destruction. 

B.  W.  DALE. 
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Perhaps  almost  the  last  person  in  the 
United  States  from  whom  we  could  expect 
an  impartial  and  correct  account  of  the  late 
civil  war  is  Mr.  Horace  Greeley.  As  one 
of  the  most  extreme  and  active  members  of 
the  party  whose  exertions  for  nearly  twenty 
years  had  been  incessantly  directed  to 
break  up  the  Union,  and  who,  after  the  af- 
fair of  Fort  Sumter,  suddenly  became  the 
most  violent  of  Unionists  —  the  party  to 
whose  intemperate  language  was  owing  th 
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^freater  part  of  that  bitterness  of  feeling 
which,  lone  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, had  wholly  alienated  the  Southern  peo- 
ple from  their  confederates,  and  who  had 
carried  their  political  hostility  so  far  as  to 
send  a  band  of  fiUibusters  to  attempt  an  in- 
surrection in  Virginia  —  he  is  inevitably 
disqualified  from  understanding  either  the 
leeal  or  moral  strength  of  the  unsuccessful 
side.  Having,  moreover,  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  in  which  the  causes  that  led 
to  secession  were  at  work  beneath  the  sur- 
hce  of  social  and  public  life,  been  utterly 
separated  in  sentiment  and  purpose  from 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Northern  people, 
he  is  equally  unable  to  give  a  true  account 
of  the  temper  in  which  they  entered  upon 
the  war,  and  of  the  motives  which  actuated 
them.  The  history  of  such  a  quarrel  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  fanatical  Abolitionist 
is  necessarily  verv  inaccurate.  But  we  are 
bound  to  admit  that  in  most  cases  Mr.  Gree- 
ley has  done  his  best  to  be  courteous  and 
Sinerous  if  not  impartial.*  In  recording 
e  downfall  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  Mr.  Greeley's  language  is 
more  becomiug  and  in  better  taste  than 
that  of  many  Northern  writers  of  less  ex- 
treme opinions ;  and  he  pays  an  honourable 
tibnte  to  the  devoted  heroism  of  the  Virgin- 
ian army.  But  the  parts  of  the  volume  which 
postesB  the  most  intrinsic  value  are  those 
row  passages  which  relate  to  political 
events  and  tendencies  which  the  Abolition- 
ist enthusiast,  from  his  verjr  want  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  common  feelmgs  of  his  coun- 
trymen, observed  and  has  remembered  more 
accurately  than  others.  Early  in  the  con- 
test the  well-known  **  Manhattan  "  asserted 
to  the  great  indignation  of  Northern  S3rm- 

Eathizers,  that  the  Union  would  ia  no  case 
e  dissolved ;  that,  if  the  South  were  victo- 
rious, the  Northern  States  would  end  by 
seeking  admission  into  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. It  is  curious  to  find  this  opinion 
confirmed  by  one  who  could  have  no  sort  of 
sympathy  with  the  feeling  which  he  admits 
to  have  been  general  in  the  North.  In  this, 
as  in  most  respects,  Mr.  Greeley  is  perfectly 
candid  in  his  statements,  however  biassed 
in  his  judgmetits.  Another  evidence  of  his 
candour  appears  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  in  which  he  gives  the  comparative 


•  Jlte  American  Con  Hid  t  a  History  of  the  Great 
RebelUon  in  the  Unitetl  States  of  America,  180(H»; 
its  Causes,  IncUlents,  and  Results ;  intended  to  ex- 
kUdt  tMpecially  its  Moral  and  PolUical  Phases,  vyiih 
the  Dr^  and  Progress  of  American  Opinion  re- 
rpeeiing  Human  Slavery,  from  1776  to  close  of  the 
war  for  the  Union.  By  Horace  Greeley.  Hartford : 
O.  D.  Case  &  Co.  London:  Stephens  Brothers. 
1M7. 


numbers  of  prisoners  held  by  both  parties, 
and  the  proportion  of  deaths.  He  argues 
that  the  -South  did  ill-use  her  prisoners 
wantonly,  but  his  figures  are  against  him. 
The  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  Federal 
prisons  was  about  twelve  v  in  the  Confeder- 
ate prisons  about  seventeen,  according  to 
the  published  statistics.  Mr.  Greeley  makes 
the  real  figure  nearer  twenty.  Now,  con- 
sidering the  extreme  difiicuJty  which  the 
Confederates  found  in  providing  even  their 
army  with  necessaries,  the  barbarous  con- 
duct of  the  Federal  Grovernment  in  declar- 
ing medicines  contraband  of  war,  the  unfa- 
vourable climate  of  great  part  of  the  South, 
and  the  healthy  atmosphere  and  abundance 
of  food,  medicine,  and  comforts  in  the 
North,  it  may  be  inferred  from  these  figures 
that,  so  far  as  their  power  extended,  the 
Southerners  must  have  treated  their  cap- 
tives at  least  as  well  as  the  enemy.  Here, 
then,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Greelejr  for 
the  facts  which  ujpset  his  own  accusations ; 
and  throughout  his  work  we  find  the  same 
reason  to  believe  in  the  perfect  honesty  of 
his  narrative,  however  warped  by  his  preju- 
dices. This,  the  second  and  concluding 
part  of  his  history,  carries  us  from  the  fall 
of  New  Orleans  to  the  surrender  of  Lee, 
containing  four-fifths  of  the  history  of  the  war ; 
but  the  earlier  volume  which  dealt  chiefly  with 
political  influences  and  with  the  prelimi- 
nary history  of  secession,  thouprh  of  course 
more  highly  coloured  by  the  writer's  pecu- 
liar views,  contained  much  more  that  might 
be  of  service  to  the  historian  or  of  interest 
to  the  politician.  Mr.  Greeley  has  no  spe- 
cial qualifications  for  writing  the  history  of 
military  movements ;  but  his  account  of  a 
great  public  crisis  in  which  he  was  an  eager 
actor  cannot  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  his 
own  side  of  the  questions  at  issue. 

Tlie  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Harem* 
professes  to  be  "  the  only  authentic  account 
of  Brigham  Young  and  his  polygamous 
family,  and  of  that  complicated  and  incon- 
gruous system  of  social  and  political  ma- 
chinery called  Mormonism."  If  Mrs.  Waite 
really  believes  in  her  own  pretensions,  she 
must  be  remarkably  behindhand  in  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  her  sub- 
ject. Many  much  fuller  and  much  more 
authentic  accounts  of  all  tifat  the  \mb\\c  of 
America  or  of  Europe  is  interested  in  know- 
ing about  the  Mormon  chief  and  the  peculiar 


*  The  Mormon  Prophet  and  his  Harem,  or  an  aii- 

ihentic  History  of  Brigham    Young,  his  numerous 

Wivfis  and  Children.    Bv  Mrs.  C.  v.  AValte.    Third 

i  Edition.      Cambridge:    t*rlnted   at   the    Riverside 

j  Press,   and   for  Sa^   by  Hurd  &  Houghton,  New 

York.    London :  Trlibner  &  Co.    1867. 
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community  which  has  attained  such  a  won- ' 
derful  cohesion  and  prosperity  under  his ! 
government  have  been  published  on  both ' 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  are  accessible  to  | 
every  one.  We  have  had  very  elaborate ! 
descriptions  of  Mormon  life  and  society 
from  the  pens  of  accomplished  and  thoughtful 
travellers,  who  have  given  themselves  some 
trouble  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible,  not 
only  the  facts  for  which  they  vouch,  but  the 
principles  of  administration  and  of  doctrine 
which  have  enabled  Brigham  Young  to  form 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
community  based  on  theocratic  government, 
and  to  maintain  among  a  people  of  Euro- 
pean origin  the  polygamic  institutions  which 
have  hitherto  been  confined  to  Oriental 
races.  Captain  Burton  and  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  have,  each  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  investigated  at  some  length,  and  with 
something  like  philosophical  impartiality, 
the  extraordinary  problems  which  the  *^  so- 
cial and  political  machinery"  of  Utah 
presents;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  from  the  Mormons  themselves  more 
than  one  explanation  of  their  system,  and 
at  least  one  nistory  of  its  practical  develop- 
ment But  it  is  true  that  only  one  work, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  yet  appeared  which 
deals  with  Mormonism  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  Mrs.  Waite  regards  it  —  a  shilling 
volume  entitled,  if  we  remember  rightly. 
Female  Life  among  the  Mormons,  and  bearing 
a  striking  analogy,  in  many  respects,  to  some 
of  those  professed  revelations  of tne  interior  life 
of  Roman  Catholic  convents  in  which  Protes- 
tant fanaticism  delights,  and  which  the  lati- 
tudinarian  indifference  of  the  general  pub- 
lic confounds  with  the  more  ordinary 
productions  of  Holywell  Street.  Mrs. 
Waite's  work  has  much  higher  pretensions, 
but  it  is  quite  as  unworUiy  to  be  classed 
among  authentic  histories,  or  even  among 
works  of  legitimate  controversy.  The  tem- 
per of  the  writer  is  so  manifest  as  to  deprive 
ner  statements  of  all  value.  The  book  is 
fitly  crowned  by  a  chapter  entitled  **  The 
Endowment,"  the  first  two  or  three  pages 
of  which  will  abundantly  satisfy  the  reader 
who  may  be  disposed  to  form  his  own  opin- 
ion upon  its  merits. 

The  Dictionary  of  Congress  *  is  a  very 
convenient  volume  of  reference,  containing 
biographical  notices  of  all  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  from 
the  meeting  of  the  Colonial  Congress  down 

♦  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Congresa^  Com- 
plied as  a  Manual  of  R^t^ence/or  the  Leaislator  and 
Statesman:  By  Charles  Lanman.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  brought  down  to  July  28, 1806.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  London:  Trlibner  k,  Co. 
1866. 


to  the  present  day ;  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration ;  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  with 
the  various  amendments  passed  down  to 
the  date  of  publication ;  notes  of  the  Pren- 
dential  elections,  with  the  names  of  tbe 
electors ;  the  organisation  of  the  Executive 
departments,  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the 
ditterent  States,  and  other  useinl  infor- 
mation not  easily  accessible  to  Europeaa 
readers.  It  might,  however,  be  made  verj 
much  more  useml  by  considerable  enlai^ge- 
ment  and  additions,  without  becoming  at  all 
inconveniently  cumbrous.  Its  value  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  some  of  the  faiacra- 
phies  were  extended  in  length,  if  a  snort 
account  of  the  constitutional  system  of  the 
different  States  were  inserted,  and  if  that 
part  which  is  immediately  devoted  to  Con- 
gress —  five-sixths  of  the  whole — contained 
a  clear  view  of  its  rules  and  procedure,  of 
its  forms,  and  the  meaning  of  the  terwB 
employed  in  the  reports,  some  of  which  are 
peculiar  to  America,  while  others  (as  ^'  the 
previous  question  !  '^  are  used  in  a  sense, 
or  have  a  practical  significance,  different 
from  that  which  attaches  to  them  in  oar  own 
Parliamentary  proceedings.  The  or^jani* 
zation  of  the  House  of  Representattyee, 
which  occupies  so  considerable  a  period  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Congress,  the 
powers  of  the  Committees,  the  relatioDe 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  between  Con* 
gress  and  the  Executive,  are  all  topics  on 
which  a  succinct  explanation  would  be  very 
S(irviceable  to  nearly  all  English,  and  prob- 
ably to  most  American  readers  of  the  news- 
papers, and  which  we  are  disappointed  to 
find  wholly  untouched  in  this  volume.  If 
the  next  edition  should  be  thus  enlarged 
and  completed,  so  as  to  form  a  real  and  effi- 
cient dictionary  of  reference  upon  Ameri* 
can  politics,  the  additional  labour  bestowed 
upon  it  would  be  amply  repaid. 

The  Criterion  *  is  the  title  given  by  Mr. 
Henry  Tuckerman  to  a  series  of  essays  of  a 
quality  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the 
usual  magazine  article,  and  resembling  in 
style  and  matter  those  of  Hazlitt  and  hit 
contemporaries,  rather  than  the  flimsier 
productions  of  their  successors.  They  are 
well  written,  and  contain  sdme  pertinent 
observations  and  amusing  anecdotes  of  var 
rions  professions  and  phases  of  social  life; 
Mr.  Tuckerman  is  a  master  of  the  English 
language,  and  the  purity  of  his  style,  rather 
than  any  affectation  of  antique  mannerisms, 


*  The  Criterionf  or,  the  Test  of  Talk  about  Fu^ 
miliar  Things.  A  Series  of  Easava.  By  Henrj 
T.  Tnokerman.  New  York :  Uurd  k  Hooghton. 
Boston:  £.  P  Dutton  &  Co.  London:  SamptoB 
Low,  Son,  a  Marston.    1866. 
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gires  to  bis  essays  a  flavour  which  reminds 
OB  of  a  past  generation  of  writers. 

Mr.  Barry  Gray's  Out  of  Town  *tw  a 
Kyely  history  of  the  migration  of  whas  ^e 
should  call  a  cockney  family  iroia  New 
York  to  a  country  yillaget  a>><^  of  the  vari- 
ous adventures  and  experiences  of  rural 
life,  regarded  in  their  humourous  aspect. 

Under  the  title  of  First  Years  in  Europe  f 
Mr.  Calvert  relates  the  impressions  of  a 
young  American  who  visited  the  Old  World 
lor  the  first  time  some  five-and-forty  years 
aga  The  book  is  somewhat  too  full  of  re- 
flections and  criticisms  showing  no  very 
Srofbund  wisdom,  and  marked  by  a  good 
eal  of  the  prejudice  and  presumption  nat- 
ural to  vouth. 

Mr.  Alger's  Solitudes  of  Nature  and  of 
Man  ( is  a  volume  whose  general  conception 
an  J  form  may  probably  have  been  suggested 
by  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy^  but  it  is  in 
no  sense  an  imitation  of  that  unrivalled 
work.  It  displays  much  original  thought, 
as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  varied  reading ; 
contains  many  sensible  and  suggestive  re- 
flections, many  well-chosen  and  apposite 
quotations,  and  some  interesting  facts  and 
reminiscences,  historical  and  biographical, 
which  serve  as  apt  and  far  from  trite  illus- 
trations of  thoughts  which  are  often  striking 
and  generally  judicious.  It  is  not  exactly 
light;  but  it  is  agreeable  and  instructive 
reading,  and  may  possibly  obtain  a  more 
than  ephemeral  repute  ana  popularity. 

The  Elements  of  A  rt  Criticism  §  is  a  trea- 
tise of  more  than  elementary  scope  on  a 
tabject  in  which  most  of  us  are  more  or 
leas  interested,  and  on  which  many  are  con- 
sciously ignorant  or  imperfectly  informed. 
Some  portions  at  least  of  the  present  vol- 
ume relate  to  the  rudiments  of  drawing 
and  painting,  and  may  repay  the  reader  for 
his  trouble  even  if  he  fail  fiilly  to  compre- 
hend its  more  ambitious  teachings. 

*  (hU  of  Town.  A  Kural  EplMxie.  Bv  Barry 
Gmy.  Wfth  llluMtrations.  New  York:  Hurd  k 
Hoagbton.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  tSon,  &  Mari> 
ton.    1S67. 

t  Fir§t  Years  in  Europe.  By  George  H.  Calvert, 
Anthor  of  '*  8cfne«  and  Thoujirhts  in  Europe/' 
•*  The  Gentleman,"  ftc.  Boston :  William  V.  8pen- 
eer.    lx>Ddon :  Triibner  &  Co.    1866. 

X  7%^  Solitudes  of  Nature  and  of  Man ;  or^  the 
Loneliiuns  of  Ilumfin  lAfe.  By  William  Bonnseville 
▲ll^er.  Boston :  Koberts  Brothers.  London :  Trtlb- 
ner  &  Co.     Ib67. 

%  Eiemeits  of  Art  Criticism^  compriHng  a  Trea- 
Hie  on  the  Principle*  of  Man* 8  Naturty  a»addre»9ed 
by  Art  (  together  tmtha  Historic  Survey  of  the  Meth- 
ods of  Art  Execution  in  the  Departments  of  Draw- 
ing ^  Sculpture,  Architecture ^  Painting.  Landscape- 
Oiirdening,  and  the  Decorative  Arts.  Designed  as 
a  Text-book  for  Schools  and  Collecrei,  and  as  a 
HandtK>ok  for  Amateurs  and  Artists.  Bj  G.  W. 
8am»on,  D.  D.,  Preiiident  of  Columbian  College, 
Wathinrton,  D.  C.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Lippinoott 
k  Co.    London :  Triibner  &  Co.    1867. 


Several  theological  works,  some  of  them 
certainly  worthy  of  remark,  are  among  the 
last  batch  of  American  publications.  Ser- 
mons  preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  * 
are  superior  in  literary  merit  to  the  average 
of  puolished  pulpit  discourses,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
works  of  this  sort  which  have  fallen  into 
our  hands ;  perhaps  because,  preaching  not 
forming  an  essential  part  of  tne  every-day 
services  of  the  Church,  the  task  of  compos- 
ins  sermons  is  not  imposed   upon   every 

{)riest  in  virtue  of  his  orders,  but  is  regu- 
ated  to  those  who  have  some  human  quali- 
fications for  the  pulpit  —  such  as  eloquence, 
learning,  or  literary  power.  The  Silence  of 
Scripture^  is  a  small  and  sensible  book,  apt- 
ly described  by  its  title.  Its  connecting 
idea  is  an  attempt  to  enforce,  by  an  ar^- 
ment  drawn  from  the  absolute  or  partial 
silence  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  of  the 
New  Testament,  on  many  topics  on  which 
human  curiosity  is  strong,  and  on  which 
false  reli^ons  have  been  very  explicit,  the 
divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Chri§- 
tian  revelation.  Rehabitation,  and  the  re- 
versal of  the  received  judgments  of  history, 
has  now  become  the  favourite  office  of  his- 
torical critics.  We  have  seen  not  only 
Henry  VIII.,  Nero,  and  Philip  of  Spain, 
but  even  Cataline  and  Clodius,  cleansed  of 
the  evil  repute  of  ages,  and  enshrined 
among  the  benefactors  or  the  unsuccessful 
martyrs  of  humanity.  The  same  tendency 
has  not  been  wanting  in  Biblical  criticism, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that 
even  the  crime  of  Pilate  and  the  treason  of 
Judas  were  less  atrocious  than  the  Christian 
world  has  believed.  It  has  been  argued 
that  Iscariot  really  intended  only  to  force 
his  Master  into  the  assertion  of  his  royal 
title  by  miraculous  power,  and  his  penitence 
has  been  cited  in  proof  that  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  act  were  not  what  he  had  contem- 
plated. It  only  remained  that  some  one 
should  undertake  to  do  by  appeals  to  our 
reason  what  Milton  and  Byron  nave  almost 
done  as  regards  our  sym))athies,  and  plead 
some  plausible  excuse  for  the  Arch-£nemy 
of  mankind.  The  author  of  the  Rise  and 
the  FallX  appears  to  intend  this,  in  a  volume 

♦  Sermons  preached  at  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle^  u.  ew  Yorkt  during  the  Years  1865  and  1866. 
New  York:  Lawrence  Kehoe.  London:  Triibner  & 
Co.  1867. 

t  7%«  Silence  of  Scripture.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wharton,  D.  D.,  L.  LD.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul'i 
Church,  Brookline,  Mass.  Boston :  E.  P.  Dutton  h 
Co.,Charch  Publiihers.  I^ondon:  Triibner  &  Co.  1867. 

t  The  Rise  and  the  Falli  or,  the  Origin  of  Moral 
Evtlf  3  Parts.  Part  I.  The  Sugsestions  of  Rea- 
son; II.  The  Disclosui^s  of  Revelation ;  III.  The 
Conflrmations  of  Theology.  New  York:  Hard  ft 
Ilottghton.    London :  Triibner  &  Co.    ItiM, 
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devoted  to  prove  that  Adam  and  Eve  were 
guilty  of  no  sin  in  eating  the  forbidden  ap- 
ple, and  that  the  sentence  denounced  upon 
their  disobedience  was  no  punishment. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Serpent  must  equally 
be  acquitted  of  offence  —  would  seem,  we 
say,  for  the  author^  argument  is  entirely 
beyond  our  comprehension. 

Mind  in  Nature  *  is  an  elaborate  treatise 
on  the  organization  of  animal  life,  devoted 
principally  to  microscopic  researches,  in 
which  the  writer  has  occupied  many  years, 
and  from  which  he  appears  to  have  derived 
some  important  conclusions.  It  contains, 
besides,  an  interesting  account  of  certain 
experiments  on  what  is  called  "  spontaneous 
generation.**  The  object  of  the  volume  is 
professedly  of  a  theologico-scientific  charac- 
ter, to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Creative 
Mind  perpetually  at  work  from  the  plan  of 
the  animal  creation.  The  exact  drift  of  the 
argument  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  the  val- 
ue of  the  physiological  inquiries  which  form 
the  substance  of  the  worx  is  not  thereby 
affected.  It  is  painful  to  find  that  the  au- 
thor has  against  Professor  Agassiz  one  of 
those  personal  quarrels  which  do  so  much 
to  discredit  men  of  science  with  'the  outer 
world,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  mutual 
accusations  and  from  the  acrimony  with 
which  they  are  preferred.  It  would  have 
been  wis^^r  if  the  note  which  refers  to  this 
dispute,  without  clearly  explaining  it,  had 
been  omitted ;  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  and  those  for  whom  the  work 
IS  intended  are  incapable  of  deciding  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case. 

Among  scientific  works  the  Report  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  1865  f  and  the 
Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  X  edited  by 

♦  Mind  in  Nature ;  or  the  Origin  of  Life^  and  the 
Mode  of  Development  of  AnimaU.  By  Henry 
James  Clark,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  Ac^unct  Professor  of  Zo* 
ol  )gy  in  Hanrard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Member  ot  the  American  Academy  or  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Boston.  MasH.,  of  tlie  Boston  Society  of 
N  !fural  HiHtory,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
A'nerican  Microscopical  Society  of  New  York,  &o. 
&c.  With  over  200  Illustrations.  New  York:  D. 
A  tpleton  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.    1865. 

♦  innwU  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
S"iiihsonian  Institution^  showing  the  Operations^ 
K '/tenditureSt  and  Condition  of  the  Institution  for 
th  Year  18rt6.  Washington :  Government  Printing 
0:?ice.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Son,  k  Marston. 
18  VI. 

t  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery ;  or.  Year-book 
of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art  for  vm  and  1H67,  ex- 
hi'>'ting  the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Im- 
provementu  in  Mex:hanicA,  UM-fiUArts,  Natural  Phil- 
osonhy,  Chemistry,  Astromtnfi,  Geology,  Zoology^ 
Botany,  Mineralogy,  Metrorolgy,  Geography,  An" 
Houities,  ^o  ,  together  with  Notes  on  the  Progress 
<lf  Science  durina  the  Yearg  ih66  and  l^<6fl;  a  List 
ot  Recent  Seientijlo  Publications ;  Obituaries  (^ 
Scientific  Men,  &c.  tMitt* d  by  Samuel  Kneeland, 
A.  M.,  M  D.,  &c.  Boston :  .Gould  &  Lincoln. 
London :  Triibner  &  Co.    1»G7. 


Mr.  Eneeland,  deserve  notice.  The  latter 
is  a  yearly  account  of  all  that  has  been  done 
to  forward  the  progress  of  science  during 
the  year ;  of  mechanical  inventions  and 
improvements,  of  the  achievements  and  dis- 
coveries in  all  the  different  branches  of  nat- 
ural science,  of  the  books  pablished  on 
these  and  kindred  subjects,  and  of  the  fives 
of  eminent  scientific  men  who  have  died 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  volmne 
is  a  small  one,  and  'the  t3rpe  close,  thoncrli 
tolerably  clear ;  and  in  order  to  bring  widi- 
in  the  requisite  compass  so  large  a  mass  of 
matter,  it  is  necessary  that  each  inventioii 
or  discovery,  especially  the  less  important 
or  less  interesting,  should  be  succinctly 
treated;  but  nevertheless  the  amovint  of 
information  concentrated  in  so  small  a  spaee 
is  truly  wonderful,  and  renders  the  Annual 
exceedingly  valuable  to  all  who  are  interest^ 
ed  in  science. 

Messrs.  Judd  and  Co.  publish  a  volume 
on  the  Mysteries  of  Beekeeping  *  with  special 
application  to  American  circumstances,  and 
a  New  Book  of  Flowers  f  intended  for  the 
use  of  amateur  gardeners. 

Among  recent  translations  we  find  one  of 
The  Johsiad  J,  by  Charles  T.  Brooks ;  Jou- 
bert's  Thoughts.  §  by  Mr.  Calvert ;  the  Lifis 
and  Works  of  Lessing,  ||  from  the  German 
of  Adolf  Stahr  :  and  the  Journal  of  Mau- 
rice de  Guerin  If,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  re- 
print of  Mr.  M.  Arnold's  essay  on  the  writ- 
er's life  and  genius. 

*  Mysteries  qf  Beekeeping  Explained,  oantaiming 
the  Result  of  Thirty-five  Years  Bsrperienct,  ama 
Directions  for  Using  the  Movable  Oamb  ismd  Box^ 
Hive,  together  with  the  most  Amroved  Methods  af 
Propagating  the  IfeUianBee.  By  M.  QnlnlAT,Prae- 
tiosf  Beekeeper.  New  Stereotyped  and  lllu^rmted 
Edition.  New  York :  Orange  Judd  k  Co.  London : 
Sampson  Low,  Son,  k  Marston.    1^66. 

^New  Book  of  Flowers.  By  Joseph  Breok. 
Newly  Eleotrotyp«>d  and  Illnstrated.  New  Yori^: 
Orange  iPbdd  A  Co.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son, 
&  Marston. 

t  The  Jobsiad:  a  Orotesco-Comico-Heroic  Poess 

from  the  German  of  Dr.  Carl  Arnold  Koriusn,    By 

Charles  T.  Brooks,  translator  of"  Faust,"  "  TttUm,^ 

ftc.  &c.    New   York :   Leypoldt  &  Holt.  LondoB : 

Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Marston.    1807. 

$  Joubert :  Some  qf  the  Thoughts  qf  Joseph  Jou' 
bert.  Translated  bv  George  H.  Calvert,  Antnor  of 
♦•  First  Years  in  Europe,"  "  The  6entleman,*>  ate. 
Preceded  by  a  Notice  of  Joubert  by  the  Translator. 
Boston:  William  V.  Spencer.  London:  TrtilMD«r 
&  Co.    lHfl7. 

II  TJte  Hfe  amd  Works  qf  OoHhold  Bphratm 
Lessing,from  the  German  qf  Ad"lf  Stahr.  By  E. 
P.  Evans,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modem  Langaaget 
and  Literature  In  the  University  of  Michigan.  Bos- 
ton :  William  V.  Spencer.   London :  Trilbnor  &Co. 

ima. 

IT  The  Joumai  qf  Maurice  de  Guerin,  wUh  cm 
Essay  by  Matthew  Arnold,  and  a  Memoir  by  SaitUe 
Beuve,  edited  by  G.  T.  Trebutien.  Translated  by 
^  Edward  Thornton  Fisher,  Profe««or  of  Evfflish 
Law  and  Literature  at  the  Brooklyn  PolytCMMinIo 
Institution.  New  York :  Leyboldt  &  Holt.  Lon- 
don :  Triibner  &  Co.    18S7. 
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A  small  work  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Law 
of  Massachusetts*,  by  Mr.  Buck,  of  the 
Suffolk  Bar,  will  have  interest  for  others 
than  ecclesiastical  lawyers,  as  exemplifying 
the  administration  x>i  justice  in  a  State 
where  all  sects  are  on  an  equal  footing  be- 
fore the  law,  and  all  equally  appeal  to  it  to 
define  the  temporal  rights  of  the  Church 
and  of  its  memoers,  lay  and  clerical.  The 
Bench  and  Bar  of  Massachusetts  have  al- 
ways enjoyed  a  well-deserved  respect,  not 
only  for  learning,  but  for  character  and  dig- 
dity,  which  the  monstrous  practice  of  eleci- 
izig  the  judges  has  not  allowed  those  of 
other  States  to  sustain  ;  and  their  decisions 
on  questions  of  ecclesiastical  law  may  be 
taken  as  the  best  example  of  the  manner  in 
which,  in  the  only  country  which  has  as  yet 
established  *'  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State/' 
the  State  deals  with  the  questions  which 
the  Church  submits  to  her. 


From  the  Spectator. 

THE  FEHININE  ELEMENT  IN  *'  THE  MODERN 

bPiKlT." 

In  an  admirable  article  in  the  M^  num- 
ber of  Fraser's  Magazine  on  "  The  Modern 
Spirit,**  the  writer  points  out  the  double  cur- 
rent of  -thought  which  has  been  undermin- 
ing the  old  dogmatic  authority  of  the  Church- 
ed, —  on  the  one  hand,  the  spirit  oi'  logic, 
weighing  evidences  and  finding  a  succes- 
sion of  verdicts  of  **  not  proven,"  —  on  the 
ouier  hand,  the  spirit  of  mysticism,  grasping 
at  large,  vague,  vital  Delict's,  without  much 
evidence  or  much  value  for  evidence,  indeed 
accepting  them  only  because  they  seem  to 
satifiiy  a  want 'of  the  soul,  and  quite  ready 
to  modify  or  dismisi  them  as  soon  as  any 
oihermore  importunate  claimant  demands 
admittance  and  recognition  from  our  spirit- 
ual sentiments.  It  is  to  the  latter  element 
only  m  this  **  modern  spirit,**  by  no  means 
tlie  least  important  element,  that  we  want 
to  ask  attention  just  now.  Nothing  is  more 
curious,  as  toe  writer  of  the  article  in  Fra- 
ter  poiuts  out,  than  the  undermming  effect 
wmch  this  positive  element  of  our  taith,  or 
at  least  our  desire  tor  iaith,  has  produced 
on  '*  modem  thought'*  The  just  and  legit- 
imate eti'ect  of  a  careful  weighing  of  evi- 
dence, is  to  show  where  we  have  been  cred- 
ulous, and  where  we  must  give  up  what  we 
iiad  ibrmerly  accepted  as  true.    But  at  first 

*  Matioehuietts  EceleHastical  Law.  By  Ed- 
WMtl  ASucn,  OI  the  ::>uuoik  liar.  Bo«ion :  Gould  6t 
LAu*>oia.    A^uDdou :  i'riiuuer  A  Co.    iMM. 


si^ht  one  would  scarcely  have  supposed  that 
this  thirst  for  large  beliefs  without  evidence, 
—  and  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  this  ele- 
ment in  **  the  modem  spirit  **  that  there 
should  be  no  show  of  the  trammels  of  di- 
rect argument,  for  all  the  passion  in  this 
kind  ot  belief  exhales  if  you  attempt  to 
justify  it  by  the  aid  of  the  reason,  —  would 
have  had  so  undermining  an  effect  upon 
those  beliefs  which  had  hitherto  been  held 
upon  evidence.  Yet  we  sincerely  believe 
that  a  great  deal  more  of  modem  doubt  has 
been  created,  by  this  absorption  of  vague 
elemental  faiths  firom  ^*  the  Eternities  and 
Inmiensities,*'  at  least  by  the  habit  of  mind 
which  chafes  against  Ic^cal  grooves  and  yet 
craves  after  mystical  inspirations,  than  by 
the  solvent  of  modem  criticism.  The  latter 
has,  indeed,  often  worked  in  the  service  of 
the  former.  You  can  trace  many  an  acute 
conclusion  of  modern  criticism  less  to  the 
state  of  the  special  evidence,  than  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  critic*s  mind  against  being 
asked  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  force 
of  evidence  which. he  feels  to  be  inadequate 
in  grandeur  to  the  greatness  of  the  spiritual 
issues  connected  with  it.  Paley*s  evidences, 
both  of  Natural  Theology  and  of  Christiani- 
ty, for  example,  have  revolted  as  many 
minds  as  they  Lave  convinced.  As  regards 
Natural  Theology,  persons  craving  for  the 
mystic  clasp  of  the  Immensities  were  natu- 
rally angered  by  Paley*s  modest  but  exigeant 
**  watch.  As  regards  Christianity,  persons 
craving  for  the  Word  made  flesh  were  re- 
volted oy  being  compelled  to  found  so  much 
on  the  discovery  that  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
contained  several  minute  coincidences  as  to 
his  times  and  modes  of  travelling  with  the 
book  called  '  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes.*  The 
modern  spirit,  on  its  thirsty  pantheistic  side, 
has  done  more  to  dissolve  the  power  of  dog- 
matic definitions  and  orthodox  apologies, 
than  even  the  careful  toil  of  critical  in- 
vestigation.. 

It  is  a  true  account,  we  believe,  of  the 
origin  of  this  mystical  element  in  "  the 
modem  spirit,**  to  say  that  men  of  imagina- 
tive and  speculative  power  have  borrowed 
a  method  from  women,  and  applied  it  with 
much  greater  boldness  and  revolutionary 
audacity  than  women  themselves  have  usu- 
ally displayed.  The  so-called  *'  intuitions  ** 
which  have  made  so  much  stir  of  late  years, 
are  to  a  great  extent  tastes  and  sentiments 
which  women  have  always  used  more  liber- 
ally than  men  in  support  of  their  favourite 
dogmatic  authority,  but  which  men  are  now 
t  wringing  out  of  their  hands  and  setting  up 
above  all  dogmatic  authority.  Take  the 
I  vague  apothegms  by  which  Emerson  has 
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Sjned  M  mDch  inllDenca  among  the  Pan- 
eiitic  class  of  ihinkem,  — iome  of  which  of 
are  quoted  in  nniilber  article  of  the  same 
namDer  of  Fru5tr',i  Mwjnzine  to  which  we 
have  referred,  take  -auch  a  saying  aj  "  A 
right  and  tme  lann  woulii  be  felt  to  thp  lery 
Cdutre  of  the  wliir  sy-tcm,"  — "r  tiij^,  ■•  Tli" 
pulaea  of  thought,  "liirh  ;:o  t"  ■■!■-  i-'n.  - 
of  the  r;ii>L'r-v.  I.I  ili>ni  l>r.'.  ■  from  (he 
boeom  H.iltlji.-  Iliiii-rh,i!.l  "  —  what  are  these 
but  ihi;  iiufijjiiKHlvi'  iiiioltn'ii^i:.  ..l'-  ■  ■till..  !■:- 
whitb  women  woald  liave  used  in  a  tcLIiiI 
form  to  support  the  dogmatic  authority  tif 
the  aystem  which  had  laid  most  hold  ujion 
them?  The  relipous  Comtista, in  imper- 
wuatiiig  their  itnagiaary  Gran'l  Eire  as  a 
mother,"  —  depriving  God  of  all  pergonal 
character  first,  and  then  as  if  in  irony  caU- 
injc  Him  Her,"  Theodore  Parker,  who, 
thongli  on  earnest  Theist,  insisted  freqaent- 
Ijonthe  sajoe grotesque  transformation  of  di- 
Tine  gender,  -^^  are  all  IbDoning  in  the  same 
path,  selling  on  a  vajnie  acniiment  which  wo- 
men would  have  earelully  sulwnlinated  to 
some  visible  and  aultioriLalive  system,  and 
recklessly  enthroning  it  aboTC  all  visible 
and  authoritative  8yst«m»,  to  show 
how  irnich  they  prefer  warm  sentiment  to 
tradition,  evidence,  or  revelation.  But  the 
most  curioDS  illustration  of  this  remarkable 
t«ndencr  in  "  the  modem  spjrit "  boldly  to 
enthrone  a  Bentimental  feminine  element 
where  no  woman  ever  would  have  fUeeA  it, 
above  all  other  elements  of  modem  relijiion 
»nd  theolt^,  is  one  tbiit  proceeds  appar- 
ently out  of  the  Swod.'iiborgian  si'hool  of 
thought.  In  A  curious  liili^  I"'")-"  'H-'  In- 
just  appeared,andwhich  is  so  ■■■  ' 
and  evidently  writien  out  of  genuine  per- 
sonal emotion,  that  we  hope  to  give  it  a  inory 
eitendeil  notjcc  in  tIiL-:re  eolniLLi!-,  \]".  1 1  ir- 
ace  Field  attempts  to  eptublish  a  rigid  faial- 
iam  on  spiritual  eround?,  by  attributing  OUP 
apparent  frt.-wiU  to  wliat  we  -most  cult  a 
loving  feminine  flnejse  on  the  part  of  God. 
Nay,  this  is  the  exprt-ss  analt^  which  he 
finds  lor  Goil'g  goodness  in  making  u9  fancy 
we  are  iree  when  we  are  not,  —  that  it  is  just 
what  a  woman  does  when  she  makes  her 
husband  think  he  originated  some  token  of 
lave  to  her,  while  in  reality  she  puts  him 
up  to  it:  — 

"  My  statement  is,  then,  that  God  Himself 
dirocb  all  our  movements,  and  S')  directing, 
tlie  fcelioK  jiiTts  oa  that  we  direct  ourselves. 
Tlicrc  is  u  pnx^ii"  fo  strangely  paralU-lBmonK  our 
social  relutionshiiis  that  1  mniiot  pass  it  by.  1  re- 


injii(,'iil  love.  An  observer  of  the  working 
heart  well  knows  thnt  eoiijoitial  love 
springs  from  the  womjin  nnd  returns  lo  her.  It 
originates  with  the  woniari.  It  i^  a  pti  from 
her  10  the  mm,  which  he  feels  in  himself  u 
thonith  he  originated  it,  und  feels  thix  9^  stron);- 
Ij  itiiLt  it  will  even  vaiiishiiT ' 


if  she  by  a. 


;  fiiSi^ 


■e  th>- 


.1  111  effiwt  thi-  pn 
I,  ill'  secrfB  be  allows  her  lo  betray  under bv 
male  disguise  — 

'  Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  tbte 
beliuve  I  love. 

'  /to',  Mu  believe  it !  You  msyas  soon  make 
her  that  vou  iovo  believe  It;  which  I  wmnmut 
hhe  is  wter  to  ilo  than  to  eontts.-  she  does  ;  that 
is  one  ofthe  points  in  (he  whieli  women  still  give 
the  lie  to  tlieir  consciences.' 
Now,  the  remark&ble  nnrt  in  all  diis  is,  that  the 
delubioo  in  the  mans  miii'l  :  he  bijnself 
oriEioH  esthe  love,  ise'suntiul  t"  .^  .    ,     - 

tie  loioilself;  jufliBB  whuTutii:    _ 
JirLVtbid.liriirof  Goil   T      '  ' 


Hn- 

We 


ay  may,  fo 
If  our  who 

imple,  to  a  m 

BCbievou  child. 

Blife 

u  needfully  a 

c»use  of  trouble 

Oall;l/,uU( 

you  ouKlii  ti 

try,  thereftin. 

hide 

ueedle9»  no 

l.li.'  as  loacui. 

not  ihot 

ivedo 

not  all  dclld 

lotakitrooble 

c  should,  indec<l,  1 

0  lost  witiout  it 

"^uTo^' 

tligli 

will  pans  iivi 

ly  if  we  do  not 

of  all  tbe  tron- 

■and 

thi^.h-iri'to 

rohnsoftwmble 

dnli„hi  in  it ; 

nd  these  c 

ntrH" 

tiiiiii^  must  ^ 

«  in  the  b<aven. 

<cntiBl  life  lo  be 
'  I  -^iiritiee,  omii  they  i-nlmiualii  in  coQJDKial 
.  iIh;  essence  of  which  u  ilie  complele  ab- 
,.iniu  of  the  gift  by  the  recti ivr,  uml  its  con- 
.  I  II,. I  rutam  to  iho  giver.  In  oi>iijuj;ial  love, 
then,  the  woman  play  lewnrd  iLt  iTun  llic  |)Brt 
ol  Deity,  She  td^ea  that idl-i.nu-r'i^>i";iliea%cn- 
iv  love  to  him,  aeeomp  mied  by  the  persttaiion 
t^ac  he  himself  originiitei  it.  Stie  first  selects 
bim  lirom  iimD[|)>  olhi^r  nu'ii.and  he  percelTee 
ii  eiic-h  ^(Ivniicc  ;•:  (irr-,  -t-i!  he  fouls  it  a*  his 
own,  Ih'i'  !ii~''  ]-.  loves  it ;  xhe  induces  the  Aiial 
declaration,  but  the  man  ■■'  i  -".i,il,aiid 
heaven  and  earth  I  'in   'h.it  he 


do' 


doings  ou  .—  ,  --  - 

nature ;  he  ipvelt  in  tlia  delusion  itself  thus  val- 
uat  by  her,  and  thus  supportiiil,  uS  the  richest 
jewel  in  ber  diadcni,  anil  as  men  ihna  deal  with 
women  a<i  lo  toiiiucial  kwe,  fo  ■sIluh.J  the  whola 

will,  —  roci'ivethe  inspiration  to  the  deed,  ae- 
cumiianted  by  the  love  lor  it,  as  His  gifl,  and 
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adore  Him  for  ever  that  the  eift  thus  given  per- 
suades them  that  they,  and  not  Gkd,  are  the 
Mithors  of  their  acts.'' 

Indeed,  the  key-note  of  this  remarkable 
little  book  —  remarkable  for  combining  real 
logical  cohesion  of  thought  with  extraor- 
dinary feats  of  sentiment  —  is  that  while 
there  is  nothing,  no  other  agency,  in  the 
world  but  Grod,  He  has  managed  matters 
with  80  loving  and  delicate  a  fenunine  finesse, 
that  we  all  imagine  ourselves  to  be  doing 
freely  what  we  are  really  constrained  to  do, 
and  to  enjoy  as  spontaneous  in  ourselves 
acts  of  selt-devotion  and  prayer,  which  are 
really  only  God's  acts  passed  through  the 
foonel  of  our  seeming  personality.  We  at- 
tribute this  curious  doctrine  concerning 
God's  feminine  finesse  of  tenderness  to  the 
Swedenborgian  school  of  thoujght,  both  on 
account  of  the  odd  and  objectionable  word 
'*  coQJugial,"  which  we  never  saw  in  any 
other  cljiss  of  writings,  and  from  the  dedi- 
cation to  the  **  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride, 
Ike  Lamb  and  the  Lamb*8  un/c,"  which  is  a 
&vourite  vein  of  mystical  allegory  in  the 
Swedenbor&ian  school ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bo^  Swedenborgian  in  doctrine, 
Swedenborg  himself  having  been,  we  be- 
lieTe,  a  strong  believer  in  free-will.^ 

Now,  what  can  be  more  remarkable  than 
the  fact  that  firom  so  many  different  sources, 
—  from  the  Spinozistic  school  of  Pantheism, 
fitHn  Comte's  school  of  rigidly  phenomenal 
generalization,  from  Theodora  Parker's 
school  of  robust,  sometimes  almost  rudely 
mascnline,  Theism,  —  from  the  Swedenbor- 
gian school  of  types  and  allegories,  —  there 
proceed  the  same  tendencies  to  extol  the 
leminine  type  of  mind,  —  nay,  as  we  have 
seen,  even  leminine  finesse  in  action,  not 
only  above  religious  dogma,  but  even  above 
the  inteilectual  side  of  faith.  To  defend 
God  for  deceiving  us  as  to  free-will  by  say- 
ing that  in  this  He  is  just  like  a  woman 
who  makes  a  man  offer  to  her  and  makes 
him  think  he  did  it  without  any  guidance 
from  her,  is  surely  one  of  the  stranffest  apol- 
ogies for  Fatalism  which  the  world  has  ever 
heard  of.  Yet  though  an  exaggerated  illus- 
tration of  the  modem  tendency  to  substi- 
tute vague  fascinations  of  sentiment  for 
tmths  for  which  we  can  plead  the  authority 
of  historical  revelation,  it  is  only  one  of 
many  all  going  to  show  that  the  most  popu- 
lar elements  of  modern  religious  faitn  are 
thoee  at  which  men  va«£uely  grasp  in  moods 
of  elevated  feeling,  and  for  whicn  they  re- 
quire no  evidence  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  except  just  the  very  sort  of  momenta- 


ry fascination  which  beautiful  women  them- 
selves exercise  over  men. 

Our  inference  from  all  this  is  that  the 
positive  side  of  *'  the  modem  spirit "  in  re- 
lation to  religion  is  the  tendency  to  fall  in 
love  with  **  the  infinite,"  and  to  revolt,  as 
lovers  will,  against  the  restraint  of  rational 
laws ;  while  me  negative  side,  —  the  mas- 
culine side,  —  is  the  logical  tendency  to  de- 
mand evidence  for  all  asserted  facts,  and  to 
reject  all  facts  not  established  by  evidence 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  great 
religious  calamity  of  our  time  is  that  so  few 
seem  to  be  able  to  combine  habitually,  and 
in  the  same  religious  moud,  the  two  atti- 
tudes of  though^  —  to  guide  criticiem  by 
spiritual  cravings,  to  check  spiritual  crav- 
ings by  intellectual  criticism.  Our  most 
religious  feeling  nowadays  help  the  revolt 
against  Revelation  iu^t  because  it  is  revela- 
tion ;  in  other  words,  because  God's  revela- 
tion of  Himself  is  governed  by  moral  laws 
and  limited  by  historic  evidence,  and  so  has 
not  the  delicious  charm  of  the  inspirations 
of  vague  and  wayward  passion.  The  criti- 
cal spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  —  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  evidences  of  the  scrupulous 
intellectual  conscience  of  the  present  day, 
—  is  left  unassisted  in  its  investigations  by 
that  religious  thirst  which  could  alone  ena- 
ble it  to  detect  the  tme  springs  of  the  water 
of  life.  We  shall  never  reach ^  by  our  own 
investigations,  and  without  the  aid  of  that 
dogmatic  **  authority  "  which  is  gone  forev- 
er, the  true  life  of  God,  as  He  has  so  long 
been  revealing  it  to  us,  till  we  can  combine 
in  the  same  attitude  of  mind  and  heart  the 
scrupulous  intellectual  conscientiousness  of 
modem  times,  with  the  spiritual  thirst  which, 
without  it,  is  so  lawless  and  vagrant,  but 
which,  under  its  guidance,  vrill  prove  a  traer 
divining  rod  to  detect  the  **  living  waters," 
than  any  authoritative  Church,  or  any  ver- 
bally inspired  Bible. 


From  the  British  Medical  Journal. 
WAS    LUTHER    MAD? 

In  the  recent  trial,  in  which  the  validity 
of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Thwaites  was  disputed, 
because  of  the  extreme  religious  delusions 
which  she  was  proved  to  have  had  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Serjeant  Ballantine  elicited 
from  Dr.  Williams,  of  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
in  cross-examination,  a  confession  of  opin- 
ion that  Luther  was  mad,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  altogether  sane.    Dr.  Wood  is  stated 
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ia  the  newspaper  reports  to  have  given 
similar  evidence.  Whatever  we  m&y  think 
of  their  opinion,  we  must  admire  the  rare 
candour  of  these  physicians;  for  the  ad- 
mission was  anything  but  calculated  to 
serve  the  cause  in  the  defence  of  which 
they  were  called. 

But  was  Luther  mad?  The  spiritual 
temptations  which  he  underwent  he  describ- 
ed as  *^  bufietings  of  Satan ;  "  with  these  he 
was  frequently  tormented ;  he  called  them 
conflicts  between  him  and  Satan.  The 
terrors  he  experienced  he  called  **  the  Dev- 
il's traps/'  from  which  he  earnestly  prayed 
God  to  deliver  him.  If  this  were  madness, 
then  every  preacher  who  describes  the 
evil  impulses  of  the  heart  as  the  instigations 
of  Satan  is  surely  mad  himself,  and  teaches 
madness  to  his  hearers ;  and  that,  too,  with- 
out the  excuse  which  Luther  had  in  the  ig- 
norance and  superstitious  credulity  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  The  manner  in  which 
Luther  himself  speaks  of  his  temptations  is 
interesting,  tor  it  resembles  tht$  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  insanity.  *'  I  think,"  he 
says,  **  that  ail  fools,  and  such  as  have  not 
the  use  of  reason,  are  vexed  or  led  aside 
by  Satan  ;  nut  that  they  are  therefore  con- 
demned, but  because  batan  doth  diversely 
tempt  men,  some  grevionsly,  some  easily  ; 
some  a  longer,  some  a  shorter  time.  And 
whereas  physicians  attribute  much  to  natu- 
ral means  sometimes,  this  cometh  to  pass 
because  they  know  not  how  great  the  power 
and  the  strength  of  the  devils  are."  This, 
though  it  laci^  form  a  little,  according  to 
modem  scientific  ideas  of  insanitv,  is  *^  not 
like  madness." 

But  let  us  go  on  to  hear  how  he  speaks 
of  his  conversations  with  the  devil,  whose 
persecutions  cost  him  many  a  bitter  night 
—  multus  nodes  mUii  satis  amarulentas  et 
acerbas  reddere  ille  tiouit.  "  The  devil,"  he 
says,  '*  knows  how  to  invent,  and  to  urge 
his  arguments  with  great  force.  Ue  ah»o 
speaks  in  a  deep  and  loud- toned  voice. 
iN^or  are  these  disputes  carrie  1  on  in  a  long 
course  of  various  argumentations  ;  but  the 
question  is  put  and  the  answer  given  in  a 
moment.  1  am  sensible,  and  have  sufH- 
ciently  experienced,  how  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  persons  are  found  dead  in  their 
beds  in  a  morning.  He  is  not  only  able  to 
kill  or  strangle  the  body,  but  knows  how  to 
urge  and  close  in  the  soul  with  his  disputa- 
tions, that  it  is  obliged  to  quit  the  body  in 


an  instant  —  a  state  into  which  he  had 
nearly  reduced  me  more  than  once.  For 
no  mortal  can  endure  and  withstand  them 
without  the  peculiar  assistance  and  power 
of  God." 

With  this  compare  what  Whitefield  si^ 
in  his  journal,  about  whom  a  report  was 
once  raised  that  he  was  mad,  and  who  says 
of  himself  that  '*  he  might  very  well  be 
taken  to  be  really  mad,  and  tiiat  his  rela- 
tions counted  his  life  madness."  *'  One 
morning,  rising  from  my  bed,  I  felt  an  no- 
usual  impression  and  weight  upon  my 
chest.  In  a  short  time,  the  load  gradually 
increased  and  almost  weighed  me  down, 
and  fully  convinced  me  tluit  Satan  had  as 
real  possession  of  my  body  as  once  of  Job's. 
....  I  fancied  myself  like  a  man  locked 
up  in  iron  armour ;  I  felt  great  heavings  in 
my  body ;  prayed  under  tne  weight  till  the 
sweat  came,  flow  many  niffhts  did  I  lie 
groaning  under  the  weight,  bidding  Satan 
depart  from  me  in  the  name  of  Jesus." 

If  these  earnest  men  were  mad,  then  how 
far  gone  in  madness  must  the  Psalmist  have 
been  when  he  cried  out,  *'  Many  oxen  are 
come  about  me ;  fat  bulls  of  Bashan  dose 
me  in  on  every  side."  Hallucinations  these, 
surely,  of  an  extreme  kind.  Which  cf  the 
great  prophetic  writers  of  the  Bible  wiU  es- 
cape the  suspicion  of  insanity,  if  a  vehe- 
ment sincerity  of  nature,  an  exalted  imagini^ 
tion,  and  burning  wordJs  of  paasiooate  eam^ 
estness,  taking  a  figurative  expression,  are 
to  be  deemed  indications  of  mental  unsonndr 
ness  ? 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  Lother  was 
of  a  vehement  nature,  intensely  earnest, 
ardently  imaginative,  obstinate  even  to  radi- 
ness,  as  a  man  fighting  the  battle  which  be 
fought  had  'need  to  be.  By  an  incessant 
application  to  study,  and  by  a  sedentary  life, 
he  had  greatly  injured  his  nealth,  so  that  he 
actually  heard  the  noise  '*  which  the  devil 
made  to  torment  him  ; "  and  on  one  occa- 
sion he  was  certainly  cured  by  exercise  and 
medicines  sent  him  by  SpaUatinns.  No^ 
withstanding  these,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
any  one  who  engages  to  prove  him  insane, 
wrongly  measuring  the  style  and  habit 
of  thought  of  one  age  by  those  of  another 
age,  wiU  have  to  make  use  of  arguments 
which,  if  they  are  worth  anything,  would 
prove  most  of  the  great  and  earnest  r^* 
lormers  whom  the  world  has  seen  to  have 
been  insane  also. 
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From  BJKkwottd'i  Uocuiiii.     i  •  The  Reign  of  Liw  '  is  in  all  reapects  a  t»- 

THE    BEiRV    nir   liH-  Imarkable  l»ok.     Where  it  does  rot  com- 

TIIB    BEIGS    OF    LAW.  ,  mand  SMent.  it  »timuUt««  inqnirj'.    Nor  i«  it 

The  main  object  of  thU  able  and  very  '  '."7  '"  ^o^Pjj^eBi'  to  a  work  of  thii  deiwip- 

>Dtai«.tiiig  treatlM    is   w   show    that    the  Uon  to  .ay  ofit  tbat  >t  <wmetiiiies  provoke*. 

Emu  rflaw  -  meaning  thereby  that  in-  »°  *  '"/  '?'•''  t^Bree-  the  spirit   of  con^o- 

vatfable  order,  or  thoeVn'tteot   force*.  '«"?.!  wemg  that  .t  leads  u»  back,  with  a 

which  adence    deligbts  to  coDtemplate—  "ertaio  freahnew  nf  mind,  inlooldqueationi 

U  by  DO  meana  in^mpatihle  wUh  the  be-  ^^ "  «■"  ""'ettled  nature 

lief  in  an  overruling  Vnd  creative  IntellU  We  need   hardly  Bav  that   we  cori.ally 

gence.     In  thia  it*  main  purpoM  it  is  what,  '«^  '"  the  main  eonclasione  to  which  the 

i  few  yeam  ago,  would  have  been  called  a  «"*""  "<>"'''  conduct  n«.     No  jiroposition 

Bridgtioaler  Trealue,  and  it  would  have  de-  app«>»r«  "  '^^  *  stronger  conviction  with 

wrv^  to  take  its  place  amon-jst  the  initnic  '*  ""'•'  '^»  "  that  mind,  not  matter,  or  the 

tiTe  Mriee  which  liire  that  titfe.  But  where-  *^^*^  called  material,  should  be  coiuidered 

H   the  Bridgewater   Treatises    in  general  "  the  pnmal    power  in  the  nniverse.       In 

abaaadod  with  iHuBtratioas  of  the  great  ai-  ,  ™  'f""  J  f  ""ce,  we  commence  with  the 

gameot  of  design,   the   preeent   volume  it  ''"P'*  ""^  •'*'  onwards  to  the  complex ; 

aiefly  occupied  with  discussions  that  bear  *""'  •'?«''-«»  ""X  fpoch,  science  presents  to 

upon  the  nature  of  the  argument  itself.    It  """"ch  «-Aofc,  such  Cosmos,  as  it  has  been 

ii  iwt,.however,  without  due  share  of  iUus-  aba"  conceive,  the  conviction  immediately 

tntioD  ;  and  the  description  given  of  the  '^''T"  V!*,      "  "  "'j  «»^'*^  «  Thought 

contriTance,  or  adaptation  of  the  taws  or  "l  ^'^«»  before  it  was  developed  as  a  reaGty 

force*  ofnatore,  displayed  in  the  mechanism  o' space  and  Ume.     1  he  great  conclusion, 

of  m  iMid-a  wing  -  or  say  in  the  general  pur-  'herefore  whuh  the  Diike  of  Arpyll,  in  com- 

pOKrfeBaUimf  a  vertebrate  aiimal  to  fly  mon  with  all  our  theologians,  would  enforce, 

lliroagbtlieair  — is  amongst  the  happiest  "one  which  we,  too,  would  maintain  with 

Of  th?  kind  we  have  ever  met  with.     We  "tstevw  energy  we  poMe«i.     We  are  not 

shaU  henceforth  watch  the  dight  of  the  sea-  •'"*?  least  disposed  to  rehnqmsh  what  is 

gull,  a  bird  which  the  author  especially  se-  familiarly  known  as  the  argument  from  de- 

fecu  for  his  iUustration,  with  additional  in-  ngn  in  favour  of  any-' high  a  prion  road" 
tarcM.     The  Duke  of  ArgvU  has  evidently  1 "?  "^  ""^  P***  "^^^  "■  tpeolog)'.     But 

looked  on  birds  with  far  o.fi;r  than  the  sporti  *^^^  "V  be  methods  of  stating  this  argu- 

nan's  eye  — with  something   of  the  boet's  ■"«"' ^'*'?  "'"*='' 7®  »'«»'^  ^^'f*'"-    ^*" 

eye,  >*  weL  as  that  of  the  ian  of  science.  "•»?  »"»  "^  "  tendency  to  imjilicate  the  ar- 

Notthat  the  sportsman  is  alttwethtr  desti-  K""™* '""  pt'losophioal  opinions  which, 

tale  of  admiration  for  the  bird  ne  kills ;  we  ♦''•"ner  correct  or  not,  are  still  under  dis- 

han  known  him  discoaree  eloquently  on  the  c«f«on-  "'^  "''."'''.  ">  »<".  are  the  opinions 

beauty  of  the  creature  soaring  above  him,  only  of  one  section  of  the  speculative  world. 

m  an  dement  he  tannoi  inhabit,  and  the  S'"^"  tendency  (we  do   not   sa;  that  it  is 
■wxt    moment  glory   in   jriV"?  t* ''<«<'«.•  I '»»"'^*«<*"°''"«""*';j' ■"""•«•■  ""be pres- 

"^    '                 "   ^                   I  ent  writer)  we   should   reatnre  to  protest 

•TlisBcIfiiaruw.'  BytheDokBOl  ArgrU.  Al  against 

(BSDdT dinhiii,  puUliiivr.  Si  Ludgme  llIiT.            I  The  prMS  has  lately  teemed  with  produc- 

tt;*^£^'h;?;,"t^'?,L"f:fiowC;!^i':  tionswtlch  most  have   manifewed  to  most 

^Moet :  — unr  eye  baijuit  uiIud  od  ■  letMr  Is  ihe  readers  how  ntterly  unsatisfactory  are  those 

iKi^"Sf'1i.'?U''»"tfK,'  f^bin  SST:  "Wtaphyslcal  or  ontological  reasonings  which 

•uM  «>Biifft.    HundrniaortbeiBcinuititecrrs-  aTc  Buppo«ed  to  conduct  ui  more  directly  to 

ritJi  ■  >park  arutodeniui  (he  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  infinite 

^ r«"ltWm*l^M0M'S°«  Being.     Rejecting,  as  anthropomorphic,  the 

Sir  an'oUMt  •xc«pi  tlia  iilMimni  of  Ulllns,  and  lucu  persuasion   lelt  by  reflective  men  in  every 

aad  BufUactoii  —  one  of  ibe  gren  lircedlog-plEtti  —  or  rather  say  ot   intermingled  and  insep- 

oTsMBia-rowi  — lire  mfiiiiontd».ilieiuiuBu(tiili  arable  purposes  and  may  therefore  be  call- 

2S!?ui^«"5"brrd.o"fur!o.nd'lro^^^  «i    o"«  g«"t  pnrnose.  — many    profound 

tastr  toBog.  UuaiB  lure  been  iLta  -'  llKrsJlT  uden  reasoners  have  preferred  to  found  their  the- 

Z2v  lK?'J^'.i.^'"^?-.t'"'d'l?uiS»..'i'a'Mie  wil^t  *''"??  °"  certain  abstractions  of  the  inteUect, 

or  tb*  luid,  and  uie  wri'iciivdi^  uf  Uwir  wnundg  iui:h  as  pure  Bein^,  Sabstanue,  Cause,  aud 
•rfeaacar."    1(  thejoonKnifn  who  indaliB  In  ttali 

sport  luiJ  reul  tile  Uiikn  ul  Argyll's  book,  hul  fol-  tjrbuvr  ean><nted  tothii  wsntaaiJugbter  — lothli 

towed  hliD  Id  Ml  udmirlng  explaanlluu  of  tliellighl  ^iteriolniitliiiiaf  s  crcfttnn  probably  bipplvi  than 
Of  IM  saa-(ali,  ws  tuink.  inrbipa,  ibe;' would  Uard- ,  UiemKlTei,  and  ccnalnlj  more  beautltU. 

■ LIVIWO  AOK.      VOL.  VI.  164, 
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bv  so  doing  they  have  been  led  into  results 
either  of  a  belf-contradictory  nature,  or  of 
so  yague  and  shadowy  a  description  that  we 
arc  left  in  doubt  whether  it  is  an  idea  or  a 
mere  word  that  we  are  at  last  put  in  pos- 
session of.  God  has  become  the  Absolute, 
or  the  Infinite,  or  the  One  Substance,  or  the 
Unknowable  First  Cause,  everywhere  pres- 
ent, and  under  no  form  of  human  thought 
conceivable. 

This  One  Substance,  or  the  One  Being, 
if  you  travel  to  it  by  this  road,  is  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis, and  explains  nothing.  The  im- 
pression conveyed  by  the  senses  is  of  a  mul- 
titude of  individual  things  or  substances. 
Science,  by  its  generalisations,  may  reduce 
these  to  a  few  elementary  substances.  But 
the  last  generalisation  of  science  is  only  ot  a 
similarity  of  a  multitude  of  things.  Suppose 
it  reduced  all  material  things  to  one  ele- 
mentary substance  —  that  is,  to  a  multitude 
of  atoms  all  similar  in  their  nature  —  these 
atgms  would  still  be  numerically  or  individ- 
ually different,  moving- with  different  ve- 
lucnies  and  in  different  combinations.  We 
are  as  far  as  ever  from  this  metaphysical 
entity  of  the  One  Substance;  and  if  we 
could  I  each  to  it,  what  would  it  explain  V 
The  unity  of  the  world  which  calls  lor  ex- 
planation is  a  unity  of  plan,  that  harmony 
of  parts  which  constitutes  it  a  whole.  Now, 
whdt  connection  is  there  between  this  and 
the  barren  conception  of  unity  of  Substance  ? 
It'  the  one  substance  acts  diversely  —  as  it 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  do  in  order 
to  produce  anything  —  why  should  this  di- 
versity of  action  of  one  unintelligential  sub- 
stance more  necessarily  lead  to  a  unity  of 
plan  than  the  simultaneous  action  of  a  mul- 
titude of  diverse  substances  V  If  the  one 
substance  had  but  one  mode  of  action,  no 
world  could  be  produced ;  if  it  have  many 
modes  of  action,  what  is  to  prevent  these 
from  being  at  variance  with  each  other  ?  Or 
how  are  we  brought  nearer  to  any  compre- 
hension of  the  real  unity  of  the  universe  ? 
It  this  does  not  suggest  to  us  the  precedence 
or  immanence  of  mind  or  thought,  we  know 
not  what  it  can  legitimately  suggest  at  all;  we 
should  think  it  wiser  simply  to  rest  in  this 
harmonious  state  of  things  —  to  rest  in  it  in 
the  sense  of  the  positivist,  as  the  last  truth 
we  are  capable  of  reaching,  and  leave  alone 
all  further  bpeculations  about  the  one  uni- 
versal substance,  or  a  supernatural  cause. 

The  old  lamiliar  argument  gives  us  a  crea- 
tive intelligence,  in  other  woidA  an  intelli- 
gential  boiug,  and  a  univcr&e  which  is  the 
luauiteatatiou  of  this  power;  we  need  not 
say  tuat  it  has  its  dithcultit^s,  and  that  the 
iaea  uf  creation  comes  to  us  embarrassed 


with  perplexino:  speculations ;  but  this  other 
ontological  metnod  lands  us  in  mere  abstrac- 
tions, and  is,  at  best,  no  entrance  into  theol- 
ogy at  all,  but  merely  into  scnne  metaphys- 
ical theory  of  the  universe. 

And  not  only  do  we  cling  to  this  great 
argument,  but  we  are  adverse  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  diversities  of  opinion,  on  such 
well-known  topics  of  controversy  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  Will,  or  of  our  idea  of 
Causation,  should  incapacitate  either  party 
in  such  controversies  from  availii^  himself 
of  it.  We  are  unwilling  that  it  would  be 
monopolised  bv  any  one  school  of  pjcholo- 
gy.  We  sometimes  hear  it  said,  for  instance, 
tuat  the  doctrine  of  Causation  taught  bj  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown  nullifies  the  argument  by 
abstracting  from  the  conception  of  God  the 
idea  of  power ;  since,  if  we  have  no  such 
idea  of  power  till  we  enter  the  domain  of 
theology,  we  cannot  then  suddenly  form 
the  idea  in  order  to  invest  God  with  power. 
Brown  did  not  reason  thus.  As  he  states 
the  argument,  we  see  one  great  antecedent 
to  the  existing  world  —  namely,  a  pre-exist- 
ing mind.  It  invariable  antecedents  is  all 
that  we  understand  by  power,  we  have  still 
the  conviction  that  there  was  this  antecedent, 
and  this  is  sufficient  for  the  ai^ument.  It 
is  still  more  fircquently  asserted  that  ho  who 
denies  the  fireeuom  of  the  human  will,  or  its 
self-determining  character,  destroys  the  only 
type  we  have  of  the  power  of  Grod.  It  may 
be  so.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  have  a  type  of  that 
which  is  altogether  superhuman  and  unique. 
The  argument  consists  in  this,  that  we  can- 
not conceive  the  world  or  the  universe  as  a 
whole  without  immediately  conceiving  it  as 
the  manifestation  of  tl^ought.  How  such 
a  thought  manifested  itself,  in  crestion,  is 
just  as  impossible  to  understand  as  how  socfa 
a  thought  came  itself  into  existence.  We 
are  not  here  attempcing  to  decide,  be  it  un- 
derstood, on  the  nature  of  the  human  will, 
or  of  our  idea  of  power ;  we  simply  expren 
a  conviction  that  our  great  argument  holds 
its  ground  whatever  philosophical  tenet  is 
embraced  on  these  subjects. 

Having  thus  stated  as  briefly  as  we  could 
(without  glancing  at  objections  which  it 
would  require  pages  to  discuss)  the  pontion 
we  occupy  with  regard  to  this  popular  ar- 
gument tram  design,  we  can  proceed  with  the 
greater  freedom  to  examine  what  may  seem 
to  us  peculiar  in  the  treatment  of  it  by  our 
author.  The  Dulce  of  Argyll  0|)ens  his  trea- 
tise with  some  very  just  remarks  on  the 
vague  use  ot  the  term  supernatural.  By  a 
**  belief  in  the  supernatural,*'  is  sometimes 
meant  a  belief  in  a  aupernatural  Being — or  in 
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God ;  and  it  ie  eoinctim««  restricteil  to  a  be- 
lief in  a  aapprnatural  or  abnorms)  BL'tion  of 
ibatBeing.  French  vfriter*  not  unfrequcnily 
QMthe  expreasion  in  the  first  sense,  and  ua- 
(lerstand  by  a  dfuial  of  tbe  ■upernatiiral  a  ' 
denial  of  any  to  ua  intelligible  existence  I 
oat  of  tho  pale  of  nature  aod  homasity.  I 
Amongst  Eogllah  writers  a  denial  of  tbe 
■upematurBl  is  generally  liinitc<l  to  a  denial 
of  KDf  events  vonfesEodly  out  of  the  estab- 
Uiilied  order  of  creation  —  a  denial  that 
God  acts  in  an^  hut  the  one  rptcmalio 
metbod  whiuh  it  u  the  aim  of  science  to  ex- 
plore. In  this  last  sense  the  supernatural  is 
ijnODTmous  with  tbu  miraculoiu.  i 

There  is,  however,  one  other  application 
of  tbe  term  "  sopematural "  it  is  nevessary 
to  allnde  to.  Tbla  is  au  application  of  the 
term  to  the  bnman  icUl,  by  tboae  nbo  tliink 
that  U  is  not  involved  in  that  linked  series  I 
of  cause  and  effect  which  we  call  tbe  cnurse 
of  nature.  This  use  of  the  term  is  by  no 
meatiB  coomioii.  even  amongst  tbe  stanch-  I 
est  advocates  of  liberty,  but  it  is  plainly  ad- 
misBble.  That  tbe  human  will  should  effect 
cbanges  in  the  materisl  world  is,  as  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  obecrvee,  amongst  the  most 
natural  of  events  —  meaning  thereby 
aroonsrt  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  — 
but  it  it  be  true  that  tbo  will  acta  from  above 
or  from  withortl  that  order  wbicli  binds  the 
rMt  of  nature,  then,  in  this  sense,  it  may  be 
entitled  to  be  called  iuptnatural.  Tbe  am- 
bigoitf  in  the  word  "natural"  must  be 
gnarded  against.  It  may  either  mean  what 
H  ordinary,  or  what  is  embraced  in  the 
ttrictorder  of  naiure.  We  may  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  speak  of  anything  so  familiar,  and 
in  that  respect  so  natural,  as  the  moving  of 
m  num's  hand,  as  a«upematural  event ;  yet. 
ID  a  scientific  point  ol  viuw,  it  may  doubt- 
laa  be  so  described,  prt'sumiog  that  tbe  man 
acta  from  without  that  connected  series  we 
ciiU  nature.  Tbe  l>uke  of  Ai^yW  ouutea 
with  approbation  a  passage  from  Tlr.  Bush- 
nell  in  wluch  the  word  is  thus  applied :  — 

"  Dr.  Bnshncll  says,  '  That  in  supernatural, 
whatever  ii  be,  that  is  either  not  iu  die  chuia 
of  naioral  cause  and  effect,  or  which  otu  on 
tfao  chain  of  cause  and  effect  ia  nature,  from 
without  tbe  chain.'  And  again,  '  If  the  pro- 
iissn.  combinatiuns.  and  results  of  our  Bvslem 
of  OBlarB  arc  interrupted  or  varied  by  ihu  ac- 
tion whether  uf  Gud,  or  angcld,  or  mtn,  so  as  Iu 
bring  to  pabs  whi 
by  iU  own  inur 


^ntaneou.'.     Speaking  ol 
Tyndall  lie  says :  - 


"One  of  our  most  distinguished  living  teach- 
ers of  physical  ucience  bogan,  not  long  ago,  a 
course  ot  leciureii  on  the  phenomena  of  heat  by 
1  rapid  stsEemeni  of  the  moilem  doctrine  of  the 
correlalion  of  forces  —  how  ihc  one  was  convert- 
ible into  the  other  —  how  one  rose  out  of  tbe 
other —  how  none  eoutil  be  evolved  except  Iroin 
iomo  other  as  a  pre-existini;  source.  '  Thus,' 
said  tho  lecturer,  '  wo  sec  there  ia  no  such 
thing  as  spontsneousness  in  Nutnre.'  What  I 
not  in  (he  lecturer  himself?  Was  there  no 
'  spontaneouanebs '  in  his  choice  of  wonts  —  in 
hid  selection  of  materials  — in  his  orderly  ar- 
rangement of  expeiiments.  with  a  view  to  (ha 
exhibition  of  particular  results  ?  It  is  not  prob- 
able lliBt  ihe  lecturer  was  intending  to  denv 
(bis  ;  it  simply  was  that  he  did  not  think  of  it, 
as  within  his  held  of  view.  His  own  mind  and 
will  were  then  dealing  with  tbe  'lawsof  natuie,' 
but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  as  forming  part  of 
these  hiwa,  or,  in  the  same  sense,  as  subject  to 

Whether  Profefsw  Tyndall  quite  meant 
all  he  sai<l,  or  had  weighed  the  full  signifi- 
came  of  his  words,  we  do  not  und.rtake  to 
decide.  Ptrbaps  he  spoke  advisedly.  But 
what  concerns  us  more  nearly  is,  that  we 
shall  God  some  dilficutly  as  we  proceed,  in 
quite  understanding  what  our  author  meaas 
by  that  *' spontaneousness  "  he  ia  here  vin- 
dicating. Wo  are  led  to  ask  ourselTea, 
whether  tbe  Duke  of  Argyll  has  finally  de- 
termined what  position  to  assume  in  this 
zrvat  melaphjsical  controversy  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will. 

But  at  present  we  shall  pursue  tbe  course 
of  our  exposition.  Tbe  Supernatural,  we 
have  said,  has  iti  our  ordinary  philoBophical 
controversiee  (wo  meanings.  Either  it  means 
that  Being  who  has  created,  and  who  there- 
fore is  above.  Nature.  Or,  presuming  such 
a  Being  (o  exist,  and  that  he  acts  by  gener- 
al laws,  (hen  the  Sopernatural  moans  a  do> 
parture  in  that  Being  from  his  syjlematic 
mode  of  action  :  it  is  synonymous  with  the  mi- 
raculous. We  shall  follow  our  aatbor  in  his 
observations  on  these  two  subjects —  a  crea- 
'  tire  Intelligence  and  the  MiiaculouB.  And 
ad  the  latter  of  iheae  happens  to  tiike  pre- 
cedence in    tbe  essay   we  commence  with 


Our  kntbor,  however,  doet  not  himsell 
■pplj  tbs  word  inperoatural  to  the  human 


,„.  .„...v  ~  , '^**  Miracle.  —  No  more  striking  illuitra- 

,  under  tbo  laws  of  tion  could  be  given  of  the  general  tendency 
'to  believe  in  the  reign  of  law  than  the  ef- 
fort made  by  some  speculative  divines  to  rec- 
oncile the  miiaele  to  tbe  natural  order  of 
events  —  to  believe  in  the  miracle  as  a 
fact,  and  yet  deny  that  it  implies  any  aibi- 
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trary  interposition  in  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  attempt,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  unneces- 
sary as  it  is  unsuccesstul.  What  we  call  a 
miracle  does  not  exist  for  him  who  does  not 
believe  in  a  Creator,  and  he  who  believes  in 
a  Creator  can  surely  find  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving in  an  interposition  of  the  Creative 
Power,  always  presuming  there  is  a  purpose 
of  that  paramount  description  which  ren- 
ders such  interposition  intelligible.  For  law 
itself,  or  the  establishment  ot  uniformity,  is 
but  a  purpose  (on  the  theory  of  Creation)  ; 
and  if  we  can  conceive  of  another  purpose, 
such  as  the  revelation  of  religious  truth,  to 
which  an  especial  departure  from  that  uni- 
formity is  subservient,  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ficulty (on  sufficient  evidence)  in  accepting 
such  departure.  But  we  have  lately  had  a 
few  reasoners  amongst  us  who  have  held 
that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  prove 
what  we  call  the  miraculous  fact,  but  who 
have  denied  that  the  fact  was  really  in  its 
nature  miraculous,  or  a  direct  interposition 
of  the  power  of  Grod  overruling  the  unifor- 
mity He  had  established.  They  suggest 
that  the  startling  event  which  to  us  seems 
abnormal,  would  be  recognised  as  in  strict 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature,  if  our 
science  were  equal  to  the  task.  They  are 
lond  of  drawinj;  an  analogy  firom  Mr.  Bab- 
bage's  calculatmg  machine,  which,  after  ex- 
hibiting for  some  time  a  succession  of  num- 
bers iu  a  certain  sequence  or  ratio,  sudden- 
ly departs  from  what  we  have  begun  to  think 
is  the  law  of  the  machine,  and  exhibits  a 
number  quite  different  from  what  our  expe- 
rience had  led  us  to  expect.  Here,  say  they, 
we  should  at  first  exclaim  that  the  machine 
had  departed  from  its  law,  whereas  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  its  mechanism  would 
have  assured  us  that  it  was  most  faithful  to 
its  law.  In  like  manner  if  there  are  records 
of  the  dead  being  called  back  to  life, 
an  event  even  so  extraordinary  as  this  may 
be  the  result  of  laws  who:<e  operation  we 
have  yet  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with.  If  the  Apostle  Peter  raised  tDe  wid- 
ow Dorcas  from  death  to  life,  it  was  because 
just  at  this  juncture  the  apparently  excep- 
tional number  was  about  to  be  exhibited  by 
the  great  machine  of  the  universe. 

We  allude  to  this  strange  exp  anation  of 
the  miracle  merely  as  an  illustration  of  a 
tendency  of  modem  thought ;  it  hardly  de- 
serves a  serious  txaminatiou.  Did  St.  Peter 
know  that  this  reoUiTei^tion  from  the  dead 
was  about  to  be  produced  in  tlie  cycle  of 
events  ?  Tuen  the  miracle  is  but  transferred 
to  this  supernatural  knowledge.  Or  shall 
we  say  that  this  apparently  supernatural 
knowledge  in  St.  Peter  was,  like  the  resur- 


rection itself  from  the  dead,  produced  at  that 
moment  by  the  futhful  operation  of  psycho- 
logical laws  ?  If  we  rather  conclude  that  St 
Peter  honestly  believed,  as  did  all  the  by- 
standers, that  God  heard  his  prayer,  and  put 
forth,  in  a  direct  manner,  His  omnipotent 
power  —  then  this  curious  result  follows, 
that  Grod  authenticates  His  revelation  of 
truth  by  a  series  of  elaborate  deceptions. 
Men  cluster  round  the  messenger  ca  God, 
and  see  and  believe  the  miracle,  and  believe 
the  messenger  on  account  of  the  miracle,  but 
all  the  while  no  muracle  is  really  performed 
—  only  the  appearance  of  one  is  produced. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  solicitous  also,  in 
his  way,  to  reconcile  the  miracle  with  the 
reign  of  law.  But,  if  we  understand  him 
aright,  he  does  not  seek  to  get.  rid  of  the 
Divine  interposition,  but  to  show  that  the 
method  of  the  Divine  interposition  maj  be 
such  as  to  involve  no  interference  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  God  works  a  miracle  by 
taking  advantage  of  His  infiniteij  superior 
hnowledae  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  also, 
it  must  be  added,  by  his  infinitely  superior 
power  of  appl^ng  that  knowledge.  We 
must  state  the  idea  in  the  words  ot  the  au- 
thor:— 


"  No  man  can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing 
that  there  are  natural  laws  of  which  he  is  ieno- 
rant,  nor  in  conceiving  that  there  may  be  beings 
who  do  know  them,  and  can  ase  them,  even  as 
he  himself  now  uses  the  few  laws  with  which  he 
is  acquainted.  The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the 
idea  of  will  exercised  without  the  use  of  means 

—  not  in  the  exercise  of  will  through  means 
which  are  beyond  our  knowledge. 

"  Mow  have  we  any  right  to  say  that  belief 
in  this  is  essential  to  all  religion  ?  If  we  have 
not,  then  it  is  only  puttins^  as  so  many  other 
hasty  sayings  do  put,  additional  difficnltiee  in 
the  way  of  religion.  The  relation  in  whidi  God 
stands  to  those  rules  of  His  government  which 
are  called  *  laws/  is  of  course  an  inscmtabke 
mystery  to  us.  But  those  who  believe  that  His 
will  does  govern  the  world,  must  believe  that 
ordinarily,  at  least,  He  does  govern  it  by  the 
choice  and  use  of  means.  Nor  have  we  any 
certain  reason  to  believe  that  He  ever  acts  other- 
wise.   Extraordinary  manifestations  of  His  will 

—  signs  and  wonders  —  may  be  wroaglit,  for 
aught  we  know,  by  similar  instrumentality —> 
only  by  the  selection  and  use  of  laws  of  which 
man  knoMrs  and  can  know  nothing,  and  which, 
if  he  did  know,  he  could  not  employ. 

**  Here,  then,  we  come  upon  the  question  of 
miracles  —  how  we  understand  them  ;  what  we 
would  define  them  to  be.  The  common  idea  of 
a  miracle  is,  a  suspension  or  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  is  a  definition  which  places 
the  essence  of  a  miracle  in  a  particular  method 
of  operation.  But  there  is  another  definition 
which  pusses  this  by  altogether,  and  dwells  only 
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on  the  agency  by  which,  and  the  parpose  for 
which,  a  miracle  is  wrought.  ...  It  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  this  definition  does  not  ne- 
cessarily involve  the'  idea  of  a  '  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature.'  It  does  not  involve  the 
idea  of  the  exercise  of  will  apart  from  the  use  of 
means.  It  does  not  involve,  therefore,  that  idea 
which  appears  to  many  so  difficult  of  concep- 
tion. It  simply  supposes,  without  any  attempt 
to  fathom  the  relation  in  which  God  stands  to 
His  own  *  laws,'  that  out  of  His  infinite  knowl- 
edge* of  these  laws,  or  of  His  infinite  power  of 
msddng  them  the  instruments  of  His  will,  He 
ma^  and  He  does  use  them  for  extraordinary 
indications  of  His  presence." —  P.  14. 

Thus  the  miracle  is  admitted  to  be  an 
interposition  of  the  Divine  power  for  a 
specific  purpose,  but  the  method  of  the  in- 
terposition is  8u«b  as  to  save  it  from  the 
character  of  a  violation  or  contradiction  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  That  method  is  repre- 
sented to  be  as  little  a  violation  of  those 
laws  as  when  a  chemist,  by  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  affinity,  astonishes 
us  by  some  new  production. 

We  ima^ne  that  the  most  scrupulous 
divine  need  raise  no  objection  to  this  de- 
scription of  a  miracle;  but  we  doubt  if, 
when  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  the  author  has  put  it 
forth,  that  of  obviating  the  objections  which 
the  man  of  science  is  supposed  to  make  to 
all  miracles  whatever.  The  new  arrange- 
Nitfiite  of  matter  by  which  new  developments 
of  the  laws  or  forces  of  matter  are  occasioned, 
are,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  them- 
selves the  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  If  mountains  are  upheaved, 
if  streams  flow  down  their  sides,  if  a  new 
soil  is  carried  into  the  valley,  and  therefore 
new  chemical  combinations  are  formed,  and 
•n  increased  fertility  ensues,  we  see  chance 
and  new  arrangements  introduced  by  the 
operation  of  the  laws  themselves.  But  if 
we  are  to  picture  to  ourselves  that  matter  is 
iabjected  to  new  arrangements  or  juxtaposi- 
tions by  the  direct  interposition  of  God, 
we  have  here  as  much  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature  as  if  a  new  law  of  affinity 
were  suddenly  bestowed  upon  certain  par- 
ticles of  matter. 

This  emptoi/ment  of  the  laws  of  nature  — 
does  it  imply  some  novel  and  direct  manipu- 
lation, so  to  speak,  of  material  substances  ? 
If  it  does,  then   the  laws  of  nature,  which, 
left  to  themselves,  would  have  produced 
ouite  other  arrangements,  have  been  inter-  j 
fered  with.     Does  it  imply  no  such  interfer- 1 
ence  —  are  the  new  arrangements  identical  | 
with  these  which  the  operation  of  the  laws 
tiiemselves  would  bring  about  ?  —  then  we  ' 


are  remitted  to  the  explanation  of  the  mira- 
cle already  examined,  namely,  that  it  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  event  which 
seems  abnormal  to  us  by  reason  of  our  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  nature. 

For  ourselves,  we  would  much  rather 
leave  the  modus  operandi  of  a  miracle  en- 
tirely alone.  Suppose  we  test  the  present 
theory  by  its  application  to  some  well-known 
instance  of  the  miraculous,  we  shall  not  find 
that  it  leads  us  out  of  any  difiiculty.  The 
multiplication  of  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  so 
that  tney  fed  a  large  multitude  of  people, 
lends  itself  as  readily  as  any  instance  tnat 
occurs  to  us  to  our  author's  explanation. 
The  first  impression  upon  the  mmd  of  an 
ordinary  reader  would  probably  be  that  so 
much  new  matter  in  this  peculiar  form  bad 
been,  then  and  there,  created.  This  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  would  call  a  working  without 
means  —  a  rather  curious  objection,  by  the 
way,  to  bring  prominently  forward,  and 
which  is  certainly  not  the  difficulty  that 
occurs  to  one  who  believes  in  a  creative  pow- 
er. No,  he  would  say,  the  miracle  does  not 
oblige  us  to  believe  that  Grod  wrought  with 
other  than  the  means  before  Him.  The 
hydrogen,  the  carbon,  the  nitrogen,  and  all 
the  elements  that  enter  ihto  the  formation 
of  vegetable  and  animal  food  —  are  they 
not  at  hand  ?  the  laws  of  their  elimination 
and  fresh  combination,  are  they  not  known 
to  Him  as  they  never  will  be  known  to  us  V 
What  need  to  suppose  any  other  effort  of 
power  than  what  may  be  called  a  chemistry 
vastlv  superior  to  any  we  can  know  or  prac- 
tise ?  Well,  if  we  accept  this  somewhat 
anthropomorphic  statement,  we  have  only 
given  to  the  imagination  hints  of  a  method 
by  which  the  miracle  might  be  wrought. 
The  miracle  remains  as  mysterious  as  before, 
and  it  is  still  the  same  departure  from  the 
laws  of  nature ;  for  all  the  usual  processes 
by  which  wheat  is  grown,  and  bread  is  ma<]e 
of  it,  and  by  which  fish  are  born  and  nour- 
ished, are  superseded  by  a  chemical  combi- 
nation which  the  laws  of  nature,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  not,  then  and  there,  have 
produced.  A  strange  compulsion  was 
thrown  upon  the  elements,  and  the  hydro- 

fen,  and  the  cardon,  and  the  like,  must 
ave  been  brought  together  as  they  would 
not  have  been  brou^rht  together  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  nature.  There  must  have 
been  somewhere,  at  some  stage,  an  interpo- 
sition of  the  direct  power  of  God,  and  it  is 
this  interposition  which  the  man  of  science, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  is  supposed  to  contest. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  would  here,  perhaps, 
remind  us  of  an  observation  he  has  frequent- 
ly and  forcibly  made,  that  the  presence  of  a 
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wUl,  an  intellicrential  will,  acting  for  a  pur- 
pose, id  uormal  in  the  universe,  is  bound  up 
with  our  conception  of  the  universe.  So 
be  it.  But  it  is  not' only  normal  that  there 
should  be  an  action  in  nature  of  the  divine 
mind  or  will;  what  the  man  of  science 
assumes  is,  that  the  action  of  that  divine 
power  is  always  normal.  In  short,  the 
miracle  must  remain  just  what  it  is  popular- 
ly believed  to  be,  a  direct  interposition  of 
God,  dcparinor  from  Ills  usual  agency.  The 
only  safe  posirion  to  assume  is,  not  that  in 
the  miracle  there  is  no  interference  with 
what,  in  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view, 
are  called  the  laws  of  nature,  but  that  such 
interference  may,  when  the  purpose  is  ade- 
quate, be  fairly  expected.  The  strength  of 
the  theologian's  j)osition  is  precisely  this, 
that  the  universe  is  not.  a  mere  machine,  but 
rather  an  organization  determined  and 
modified  by  an  intelligential  power  —  that 
it  exists  for  the  purposes  of  God,  is  nothing 
but  the  realisation  of  those  purposes,  and 
can,  in  fact,  have  for  its  ultimate  law  no 
other  than  the  purposes  of  God.  Uniform- 
ity itself  is  but  a  purpose ;  it  answers  most 
important  ends.  Say  that  a  solitary  de- 
parture from  that  uniformity  answered  a 
great  end,  why  should  not  this  purpose  also 
be  accomplished  ? 

The  answer  to  prayer  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  species  ot  miracle,  and  as  a  kind  of 
miracle  more  |)erplexing  to  the  understand-  j 
in^  than  those  wrought  for  the  great  con- 1 
hpicuuus  purpose  of  authenticating  religions 
teaching;.  On  this  subject  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  takes  a  very  bold  position,  and  one 
which  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  orthodox 
divines.  We  have  no  wish,  ^if  it  were  in 
our  power,  to  dislodge  him  from  such  a  posi- 
tion ;  we  content  ourselves  with  admiring 
the  boldness  with  which  it  is  taken  up. 

*'  We  find."  he  says,  "  many  men  now  facing 
thecon-cqujnces  to  which  they  have  given  their 
intellectual  assent,  and  takin;;  their  stand  upon 
.t!ie  irround  that  prayer  to  God  has  no  other 
value  or  effect  than  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  good 
WW  of  preaching  to  oarselves.  It  is  a  useful 
and  iK'lpful  exercise  for  our  own  spirits,  bat  it 
is  nothing  more.  But  how  can  they  pray  who 
have  come  to  this  ?  Can  it  ever  be  useful  or 
helpful  to  believe  a  lie?  .  .  .  If  there  is 
a  ly  helj)ralness  in  prayer  even  to  the  mind  itself, 
that  helpfulness  can  onlv  be  preserved  by  show- 
ing tliat  the  iHjlief  on  which  this  virtue  depends 
\^  a  rational  belief.  The  very  essence  oi  that 
belief  is  thi-*,  that  the  Divine  mind  is  accessible 
to  supplication,  and  that  the  Divine  will  is 
capable  of  Iwiog  moved  thereby." 

Nor  will  he  hoar  of  a  distinction  which 
some  have  made  between  physical  and  men- 


tal phenomena  —  limiting  the  interpoiitioD 
of  God  to  the  minds  of  men.  Oar  prayer 
for  health  or  wealth  may  not  be  ansverod, 
but  our  prayers  for  s[Mrltual  health,  cur  moral 
renovation,  may  be  granted. 

"  Will  this  reasoning,"  he  says,  "  bear  ana^- 
sis  ?  Can  the  distinction  it  assumes  be  main- 
tained 1  Whatever  difficultiefl  there  ma^  be 
in  reconciling  the  ideaH  of  law  and  vohtioa, 
are  difflculties  which  applv  equally  to  the  wdrlds 
of  matter  and  of  mind.  The  mind  is  as  much 
subject  to  law  as  the  body  is.  The  reign  of 
law  is  over  all ;  and  if  its  dominion  be  reallj 
incompatible  with  the  agency  of  voKtion,  ha- 
man  or  divine,  then  the  mind  is  as  aooessible  to 
that  agency  as  material  things." 

Creation.  —  The  mode  of  operation  by 
which  our  author  reconciles  to  himself  the 
miracle,  he  carries  into  his  conception  of 
creation.  He  imagines,  in  the  first  place, 
certain  immutable  forces,  established,  of 
course,  by  the  Creator,  and  then  sees  an  in- 
cessant play  of  that  mental  operation  we 
call  contrivance,  in  adjusting  or  combining 
those  forces  for  given  purposes.  The  ana^ 
ogy  between  human  contrivance  and  the 
process  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
creation,  lies  at  the  basis  of  most'  of  our 
works  on  natural  theology.  What  is  pecu- 
liar in  the  present  work  is  the  boldness  and 
distinctness  with  which  the  analogy  is 
brought  out.  Chapter  III.  is  headed  thus, 
Contrivance  a  necessity  arising  out  qf  the 
Reign  of  Law,  and  it  opens  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

"  The  necessity  of  contrivance  for  the  occom- 
plisbment  of  purpose,  arises  out  of  the  immu- 
tability of  natural  forces.  They  must  be  oon- 
formed  to  and  obeyed.  Therefore  when  they  do 
not  serve  our  pur})Ose  directly,  they  can  only 
be  made  to  serve  it  by  in^nuity  and  contri- 
vance. This  necessity,  then,  may  be  said  to  be 
th€  index  and  the  mea>ure  of  the  power  of  law. 
And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  certainty  witli 
which  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by  contriv- 
ance, is  the  index  and  measure  of  mental  knowl- 
ed;;e  and  resource.  It  is  by  wisdom  and 
knowledge  that  the  forces  of  nature  ^e%'en 
those  which  may  seem  most  adverse  ^  are  yoked 
to  sen-ice.  Tliis  idea  of  the  relation  in  which 
law  stands  to  will,  and  in  which  will  stands  to 
law,  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  works  of  man :  but 
it  is  less  familiar  to  us  as  cnually  holdint;  good 
in  the  works  of  natmre.  We  feel  sometime^  as 
if  it  were  an  unworthy  notion  of  the  will  which 
works  in  nature,  to  suppose  that  it  should  never 
act  except  throwjh  the  use  of  means.  But  onr 
notions  of  un worthiness  arc  themselves  often  the 
unworthicht  of  all.  .  .  .  It  seems  as  if  all 
tliat  is  done  in  nature  as  well  as  all  that  is  done 
ia  art  were  done  6y  knoicing  how  to  doit** 
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Now  we  are  well  aware  that  something  how  draw  a  line  between  these  two  epochs, 

which  may  be  called  anthropomorphic  must  when  it  is  manifest  that  the  organisation 

adhere  to  every  conception  of  an  intelligent  and  forctis  of  the  fir^t  are  not  of  a  nature 

Creator,  for  we  have  no  conception  of  in-  to  rest  stationary,  but  «ire  bringing  about 

telligence  but  such  as  we  canr  driiw  from  the  second  —  have  in  them,  so  to  speak,  the 

tiie  human  mind.     But  this  intellifjrence,  or,  germs  of  future  development  ?     There  is  in 

in  other  words,  the  idea  of  the  universe  as  a  nature,  as  our  author  takes  frequent  occasion 

whole,  which  is  faintly  shadowed  in  the  hu-  to  observe,  a  persistence  of  certain  forces 

man  mind,  is  all  that  we  need  borrow  from  or  activities,  with  ever-varying  combinations 

man.     The  passage  from  this  idea  into  what  of  them.     They  act  with,  or  in  opposition 

we  call  reality,  or  the  act  of  creation,  can  to,  each  other,  m  every  conceivable  manner 

have  no  counterpart  in  human  experience,  and  degree.     This  immutability  combined 

We  are  somewhat  averse  to  the  analogy  of  with  constant  mutability,  is  inherent  in  the 

human  contrivance  and  of  human  will,  as  if  scheme. 
in  the  first  we  had  detected  the  process  of 

the  Divine   mind,  and  in    the  second,  the  *'  No  one  law,"  says  our  author,  very  justly. 

nature  of  the  Divine  power.     We  readily  —  '*  that  is  to  say,  no  one  Force,  tletermines 

acknowledge  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  anything  that  we  sec  happeninir  or  done  around 

escape  fbom  such   analogies  when   we   en-  ^'    It  is  always  the  result  of  different  and  op- 

deavour  to  form  to  ourselves  the  conception  PO^lng  Foj-ces    nicely   balanced   against  each 

of  a  personal  God.     But  in  a  philosophical  ?^^\.  ^^^  *^*V  dnturbance  of  the  proportion 

Btate^ient  of  the  argument  we  would  rather  ^Jl^I^'lfrAhl'jiTn  '?h«  X'r     Thi  '  J't 

. J    .,          ^1        ^  ,                ii      T\  1         e  duces  a  total  cnanire  m  the  eftect.     1  he  more 

avoid   them   than   labour,  as   the  Duke  of  we  know  of  nature,  the  more  intricate  do  such 

ArgyU   does,  stiU  more   sharply   to  define  combinations  appear  to  be.    They  can  be  traced 

them.                                                        ^  very  near  to  the  fountains  of  Life  itself,  even 

Our  author's  statement  draws  a  line  of  close  up  to  the  confines  of  the  list  secret  of  all  — 

separation   between   the   laws  or  forces  of  how  the   Will  acts  upon  its  organs   in    the 

nature  and  that  application  of  them  by  Bod/." 
which  a  world  is  supposed  to  be  organized. 

Now,  what  are  called  the  forces  ot  matter  All  these  wondrous  variations  and  adjust- 
cannot  be  developed  at  all  without  some  ments  we,  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  ascribe 
oiganization  of  matter.  This  organisation  to  a  creative  Intelligence.  We  simply  differ 
and  the  development  of  forces  proceed  to-  from  him  in  this,  that  we  should  not  stek  to 
gether.  The  solitary  atom  has  no  forces,  draw  a  precise  analogy  between  the  opera- 
Gravity,  impulse,  cohesion,  elasticity  (what-  tions  of  that  Intelligence  and  the  operations 
ever  accounts  we  give  of  them\  all  require  of  a  human  being  in  the  contrivance  of  a 
some  organisation,  or  juxtaposition  of  matter,  machine.  We  see  how  everywhere  and  in 
for  their  existence  ;  and  certain  forces,  and  all  things  the  past  prepares  the  present,  the 
those  called  vital,  develop  themselves  proba-  present  the  future  ;  how  a  unity  of  plan 
bly  only  in  more  complex  organisations.  unrolls  itself  in  time ;  if  this  must  be  called 

Again,  these  forces  as  seen  operating  in  Contrivance^  we  are  content  —  wc  do  not 

nature     are     constantly    bringing     about  quarrel  about  a  word ;  but  a   Contrivance 

changes  in  that  organis:ition  on  which  their  where  means  and  end  are   both   projected 

further  development  depends.      Thus  we  into  bein^^,  is  something  very  difierent  from 

most,  in  our  speculative  career,  commence  the  contrivance  of  man,  who,  by  means  of 

with  some  organisation  ;  and  not   only  so,  certain  muscular  contractions,  which  to  this 

but  we  find  the  forces  so  developed  are  them-  day   he   docs  not   understand,   moves  one 

•elves  modifying  that  organisation,  and  thus  thing  to  another  thing  and  waits  the  result. 

occasioning   still    other   displays   of   force.  Let  us  a<ld,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that 

How  then  are  we  to  deal  with  special  acts  we  have  no  intention,  by  anything  we  have 

of  contrivance  analogous  to  those  of  the  hu-  said  here,  to  represent  the  Creative  Power 

man  being?    Is   not  such   contrivance   as  as   limited  to  one  first  act  —  one  first  ar- 

we  can  attribute  to  the  Deity  thrown  back  rangement,  so    to    speak,  of  matter  and 

into  the  very  idea  of  the  creation  itself?  force,  from  which,  by  reason  of  the  activities 

The   Duke   of   Argyll's    statement    would  with  which  it  is  endowed,  all  that  follows  is 

oblige  us  to  conceive  of  two  epochs  in  crea-  evolved.     For  while  we  are  able  to  observe 

tion,  one  in  which  a  certain  organisation  of  a  change  of  condition,  a  novelty  of  form  or 

matter  and  certain  forces  are  established,  relations,  brought  about  by  such  activities, 

and  a  second  epoi'h  in  which  every  possible  we  are  also  compelled  to  imagine  nevr  acts 

ingenuity  is  put  forth  to  deal  witn  these  of  creation  —  using  the  term  creation  in  i's 

forces,  as  means  to  further  purposes.    But  most  specific  sense.     Theri)  must  have  been 
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a  time,  Ibr  instaDce.  when  light,  when  Tttuon 
came  inU)  the  world — when  an  opdc  nerve, 
which,  as  a  mere  portion  of  matter,  con talng 
nothins  but  the  ordmar;  chemical  elements, 
waa  to  be  endowed  with  a  quite  new  property. 
This  new  property,  this  marvellous  Biistep- 
tibility,  this  Beniation  of  light  and  colour, 
comeB  before  us  as  a  pure  creation  —  what 
the  Duke  of  A^yU  would  call  a  creation 
toUhout  tiifans. 

If  we  insist  upon  a  strict  analogy  between 
the  operations  of  the  human  and  tiio  Divine 
will,  ne  are  in  danger  of  resting  our  argu- 
ment on  the  opinion  which  we  hold  on  the 
nature  of  the  human  will.  We  have  seen 
^at  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  some  brief  ex- 
tracts we  have  made,  claims  for  it  a  certain 
supernaturt^.  character.  Operating  on  na- 
ture, it  is  still  not  itself  a  part  of  that  linked 
series  of  events  which  ne  call  nature.  And 
this  view  of  the  human  will  is  necessary"  in 
order  to  maku  it  a  type  of  the  creative  will. 
But  this  position  is  encumbered  with  many 
difficulties.  The  greater  number  of  men, 
we  suEpect,  hardly  know  whKtber  they  hold 
this  position  or  not;  and  a  lai^  section 
of  philosophical  thinkers  have,  in  all  ^es, 
pronounced  it  untenable.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  himself  holds  to  the  position,  as  it 
s?eme  to  us,  very  insecurely,  if  he  really 
holds  it  at  all. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  human  will,  \ 
it  is  indisputable  that  man's  action  upon  the  i 
world  dep^nfU  upon  his  knowledge  of  nature, ' 
and  this  Knowled^  appears  to  grow  ap  ac- 
cording to  pstabliehed  laws,  fii  its  initia- 
tion it  is  sonic  operation  of  external  objects 
on  an  internal  susceptibility,  and  it  grows 
with  experience  and  memory,  or  what 
psychologtita  have  always  called  the  laic>  of, 
aitociation.  Neither  can  the  dstires  of  man  I 
besupposeil  to  share  this  supernatural  char-  i 
acter  which  is  given  to  the  will,  unless  we  ' 
are  prepared  to  a.'sort  that  the  hunger  of  a  I 
man,  or  of  any  animal  whatever,  le  some-  I 
thing  supernatural.  Thus  knowledge  and 
desire,  the  motives  of  the  will,  are  prf  eumed 
to  be  under  the  reign  of  law,  or  wiihin  what 
we  may  call  the  scimiySc  cycle  of  events. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  will,  so  to  speak,  we 
have  in  the  muscles  a  mechanism  which  it  . 
clearly  belongs  to  physios  to  explain,  how-  ' 
ever  imperfect  that  explanation  may  still  ' 
be.*     There  ie  therefore  kft.  for  us  nothing  ' 


"  BeeeDl  liivi'MllHBtLoni  in  iihTBlolagr  i» 
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but  the  one  momentary  state  or  menUl 
energy  between  the  motive  and  the  act  at 
the  muscle  —  a  Btato  called  tecfanically  voli- 
tion (a  state  which  many  think  nnnectisai^ 
introduced,  because  they  trace  tlie  aeriet  di- 
rectly from  deture  to  action)  —  tbon  ■ 
only  this  point,  this  instant  of  mental  actni- 
ty,  to  abatract  &can,  and  to  set  over,  tbe 
current  of  events. 

'  Let  us  see  how  the  Doke  of  Argyll  bM 
dealt  with  his  problem.  We  hare  looked 
Cbrouf^h  his  volume  for  a  pBMi^e  wUeh 
should  contain  the  moat  explicit  statenieBt 
of  what  he  holds  upon  the  fi»edom  of  the 
will,  and  we  select  the  following: 

"  Is  man's  voluntary  ageaej  a  delusion,  or  is 
it,  on  the  contrary,  just  what  we  feel  it  to  be, 
and  is  it  only  torn  miscorcejition  of  lu  nilDra 
that  we  pnizlc  ovar  il*  rclanon  to  law!  W« 
spenk,  and  speak  tmly,  of  our  wills  being  fi«e ; 
bu  t  free  from  what  ?  /i  srtmt  la  btfbrgoUai  thai 
freedom i> not nn ahinliilehul n reUUieettTi)!,  Then 
'  thini;  existing  as  absolnle  freBdam  — 


the  world,  c 


ahaoluteiy  alone,  entirely  free  IVom  huepuable 
relationship  to  some  other  thing  or   thinn. 

Freedom,  tnercfore.  is  only  intellisihle  ai 


the  being  Iree  from  aome  parninlar  kind  of 
restraint  Or  of  inducement  to  which  other  be- 
ings are  eDbj''ct.  From  what,  iheo,  It  it  that 
our  wills  are  free  t  Ate  they  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  motiTes?  Certainly  not.  And  what 
are  motives  f  A  motive  is  that  which  movea  or 
lends  to  move,  the  mind  in  a  particidar  dine- 

"  But  here  we  come  upon  the  ureat  difBcnll^ 
which  besets  every  attempt  to  rt^ure  to  •yctna 
(he  laws  or  forces  which  operate  on  the  mind 
of  man.  It  is  the  immense,  the  almost  bonnd- 
lesB,  variety  and  number  of  them.  This  varien 
correnponds  with  the  TBiicty  of  powers  wiu 
which  his  mind  is  git^d.  For  pre-est^iliihed 
reladouA  are  necessary  to  the  efibct  of  Oven 
force,  whether  in  the  material  or  tba  moiral 
world.  Special fbrcesoperalenponspecialfbnM 
of  matter,  and  except  upon  these  they  exert  no 
action  whatever.  'The  polsr  force  of  magnelinn 
acts  on  diflercnt  metnls  in  different  degrees,  and 
there  is  a  large  class  of  sulwtances  which  ue 

there  arc  a  thousand  things  that  exerdie  an  at- 
tractive power  on  the  mind  of  a  dvilised  man, 

forcen,  to  r; (ntlatc  thr  ictlon  of  [he  oltaer.  One 
far«  —  an  rlujticar  PanlrnctllFrorce  —  Ei  iinipiMnl 
to  be  Inherent  In  lb*  mmwulambre;  (noiher  Ants— 
Ihnt  or  animal  electrlcltv  Id  trattcal  condltlim  — 
holdiitliecontntcilJefbrceln  cheek;  uidilie  relaxed, 
orralherlhi  rentllil  condition  i>f ' '  — 

Whni,  throuBh  the  motor  n<>r%ej 
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which  •nnld  exercise  no  power  whstevor  on  thft 
mind  of  B  wTwe-  And  in  this  lies  the  oal; 
diiierence  berwoen  tbo  ^ohjcction  to  l«w  nnder 
which  the  toH«r  animals  «n  ptacrd  and  tbe  sub- 
jection to  i«*  whirh  is  eunally  the  condition  ot 
mankind.  Free  will,  in  the  only  >enae  in  whicb 
this  ezpreauon  ij.intelligible,  baa  bean  errone- 
oosl;  represented  as  the  peculi&r  preronliTe  ol 
man.     Bai  tht  mill  of  Ihe  lowrr  nniDiaff  is  oifrat 


hi 

our  author  on  tliis  difficult  theme,  it  ie 
merely  to  poiat  out  the  danger  of  retting 
our  great  theological  argnment  on  one  view 
of  Uie   human   will  —  namely,  that   which 


the 


ti);ht  hand  or  to  the  left  than  the  eagle, 
wren,  or  the  mole,  or  the  bat.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  will  of  the  lower  animala  is  act- 
ed npon  br  fewer  and  simpler  motives.  Hence 
It  it  that  the  conduct  and  choice  of  aoimala  — 
that  is,  the  decision  of  their  will  onder  i^ren 
Cunditioni  —  can  be  predicted  with  almost  per- 
Kicc  certaintj."  —  P.  32B. 


lippotes  It  to 
Thich  tbe  re 


.  of  Ci 


tives  to  which  man  is  subject,  or  rather  we 
(hould  tay,  of  which  hu  is  capable.  But 
wbM  wB  OBTe  quoted  Btanda  complete  in  it- 
•elf.  It  is  only,  it  aeems,  from  the  greater 
robtlrty  and  variety  of  hia  motives  that  the 
eoodact  of  man  is  less  easily  predicted  than 
the  conduct  of  tbe  mole  or  the  mollusc. 
We  need  not  enter  into  a  cloee  examination 
of  thit  pasuge.  The  few  italics  we  have 
inaeited  will  be  aafficient  to  gnide  tbe  atten- 
tion tX  one  practiseil  in  these  controversies. 
To  speak  of  freedom  aa  matter  of  degree  is 
at  once  to  desert  tbe  lofty  poeition  of  the 
ioieauted  wiU.  The  reader  will  perceive  at 
»  Kl*ni'e  that  tbe  account  here  given  of  the 
fiiedam  of  the  will  is  very  much  like  that 
wiikh  be  has  often  read  under  the  title  of 
jMotophical  neceaiily.  If  the  knowledge  or 
deairee  of  man  are  not  out  of  the  reign  of 
law,  vid  if  tbey  are  paramount  over  the 
will,  what  ii  left  for  us,  in  man,  to  place  be- 
tide  at  above  nature  ?  What  becomes  of 
tluU  ti^iemalural  power  which  was  approved 
of  in  Dr.  Bushnell  ?  or  that  iponlaneily 
which  Professor  Tyndail  was  rebuked  for 
(mrloofcing? 

We  havi  no  desire  at  present  to  enter 
into  ■  more  elaborate  discussion  of  this  in- 
terminable question,  still  less  have  we  any 
wish  to  criticise  our  author  with  tbe  least 
severity  because  he  manifests  some  indecis- 
ion on  a  question  whereon  many  of  our  best 
thinkers  ijave  honestly  confessed  tbemaelvea 
M  Ikult.     Some   men   have   been   held   in 


the  desperate  com^fusion  tKat  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  philosopher  to  Miem  litem  both  I 
There  were,  they  concluded,  certain  cases 
in  which  the  only  right  or  poatible  belief 
was  a  belief  in  i-ontr-iilictory  propositions  I 
If  we  notice  the  obscurity  or  vaciUaiion  of ; 


There  is  no  art  but  nature  makes  that 
art"  On  this  we  are  M  agreed.  Then 
seme  one  adds,  "  And  tbe  artist  too." 
Here  disputes  arise.  Well,  let  us  even 
grant  tbattbe  human  artist  himself  is  but  a 
part  of  the  great  mechanism  of  the  universe ; 
this  artist  has  been  made  to  lAink.  He  can 
embrace  the  past,  tbe  present,  the  future, 
in  his  thooght,  and  he  says  to  himself.  This 
whole  of  things  of  which  I  am  a  part,  must 
have  in  it,  or  over  it,  a  Power,  a  Beine  who 
,  has  a  faculty  like  this  with  which  1  feel  my- 
'  self  endowed,  but  of  an  indescribably  higher 
character.  He  sees  that  the  remote  in  space, 
and  the  remote  in  time,  form  one  plan  — 
that  is,  one  thought. 

One  of  the  earliest  chapters  in  this  essay 
is  occupied  with  a  variety  of  definitions  of 
the  term  Law.  Wu  did  not  engage  our- 
selves in  an  examination  of  these  Defini- 
tions, for  we  telt  persuaded  that  if  we  did 
we  should  never  get  beyond  that  early 
chapter,  so  intricate  were  the  di.KWisions  in 
which  they  involved  us.  But  there  is  one 
of  these  IXifinitioiis — the  fourth — which  we 
cannot  conclude  without  refering  to,  be- 
cause it  is  calculated  to  lead  to  some  confu- 
sion of  thought.     This  Fourth  Definition 

"  And  so  we  come  upon  another  sense  —  the 
Fourth  sense  —  in  which  Law  is  hobiluaDy 
used  in  science,  and  this  perhaps  the  commun- 
est  and  most  babiluBlofall.  It  is  used  to  desig- 
nate nut  merely  an  observed  order  of  bets,  not 
merely  the  bare  abstract  idea  of  Force,  not 
merely  individtial  Forces  according  to  nscer- 
tained  menanrcs  of  operation,  but  a  number  of 
Forces  in  the  condition  of  rantnal  adioatment  — 
[hat  is  to  SBT,  as  combineil  with  each  other  aid 
lilted  to  each  other  fur  the  attainment  of  special 
ends.  The  whole  science  of  mechanics,  Ibr  ex- 
ample, deals  with  Law  in  this  sense,  with  nat- 
ural Forcrs  as  related  to  Purpose  and  snbeei- 
rient  to  the  discbarge  of  function.  Andtthis  is 
the  highest  sense  of  all  —  Law  in  this  sense  be- 
ine  more  perfectly  intelligible  to  us  than  in  any 
other,  because,  althon);h  wc  know  nothing  of 
the  real  Lature  uf  Force,  even  of  that  Forre 
which  is  resident  in  ourselves,  we  do  know  fi>r 
what  ends  we  exert  it,  and  the  principle  that 
""  printi- 
f  Pur- 


How,  throughout  his  essay  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  habitually  speaks  of  Uie  divine  Mind 
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or  Power  employing  the  Laws,  balancing, 
opposing:,  combining  thorn,  for  given  pur- 
poses. Here  the  very  purpose  itself  is  in- 
cluded in  the  significance  of  the  term  Law. 
In  this  sense  there  could  be  no  dealing  with 
laws- as  means  for  a  purpose  — the  law  and 
the  purpose  are  one. 

Of  course  the  Duke  of  Aroryll  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  varieties  of  meaninir  he 
finds  attached  to  any  popular  word.  But  is 
the  term  Law  "  habitually  used  in  science  ** 
in  the  sense  of  this  Fourth  Definition  ? 
"  Combination  for  the  accomplishment  of 
Purpose  "  may  be  everywhere  apparent  in 
the  universe,  and  in  that  sense  be  the  law 
of  the  universe.  But  what  is  scientifically 
understood  by  laws,  and  what  the  present 
writer  generally  understands  by  them,  are 
those  fixed  relations  or  invariable  sequences 
which  are  found  alike  in  every  combination, 
which  are  never  departed  from,  whatever 
be  the  purpose.  We  make  abstraction  from 
every  individual  purpose  in  order  to  form 
the  conception  of  them.  It  is  the  same  law 
of  gravity  whether  a  stone  falls  to  the  earth 
or  a  planet  is  retained  in  its  orbit.  It  is 
the  same  law  of  aflinity  whether  the  carbon 
and  oxyjren  unite  in  the  lungs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration,  or  in  the  candle  before 
us  for  the  purpose  of  illumination.  It  is  in 
the  sense  of  these  wide  generalisations  that 
the  term  Law  is  "  habitually  used  in  sci- 
ence." 

From  our  stand-point  of  philosophy  —  or 
of  theolojy,  if  you  will  —  we  are  very  so- 
licitous to  keep  in  view  that  the  laws  of 
science  are  just  these  generalisations  and 
nothing  more.  Law  —  on  the  theory  of 
creation,  or  with  relation  to  a  Creator  —  is 
nothing  more  than  repetition;  a  certain  uni- 
formity in  the  acts  of  God ;  sustained  uni- 
formities, with  ever  new  varieties  of  combi- 
nation. 

''  In  his  treatment  of  the  great  theme  of 
creation,  our  author  naturally  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  Darwinian  theory  of  Natural 
Si''ection.  Of  this  he  gives  a  fair  and  en- 
liiihtened  estimate.  As  he  justly  observes, 
t'^i^y  were  the  opponents  of  the  theory  who 
va^xuely  extended  its  application,  giving  it 
a  scope  which  the  author  of  it  never  dreamt 
of. 

"  It  has  not,"  says  tlie  Duke  of  Argyll, 
'*  been  sufficiently  observed  that  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Darwin  does  not  even  profess  to  trace  the 
oriurin  of  new  Forms  to  any  definite  law.  His 
theory  pives  an  explanation,  not  of  the  process- 
es by  which  new  Form.s  first  appear,  but  only 
of  the  processes  by  which,  when  they  have  ap- 
peared, they  acquire  a  preference  over  others, 
and  thus  become  established  in  the  world.    A. 


new  species  is,  indeed,  according  to  his  theonr, 
as  well  as  with  the  older  theories  of  develep- 
ment,  simply  an  unusual  birth.  The  bond  of 
connection  between  allied  specific  and  generic 
Forms  is,  in  his  view,  simply  the  bond  of  In- 
heritance. But  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  pretend 
to  have  discovered  any  law  or  rale  aocoroing  to 
which  new  Forms  have  been  bom  from  old 
Forms.  He  does  not  hold  that  outward  condi- 
tions, however  changed,  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  them.  .  .  .  His  theory  seems  to 
be  far  better  than  a  mere  theory  —  to  be  an  ei- 
tablished  scientific  truth  —  in  so  &r  as  it  ac^ 
counts,  in  part  at  least,  for  tl)e  sucoess,  and  es- 
tfiblishment,  and  spread  of  new  Forms  tohtn  ihetf 
Jtave  arisen.  But  it  does  not  even  suggest  tfai 
law  under  which,  or  by  which,  or  according  to 
which,  such  new  Forms  are  introdnoed.  Nat- 
ural Selection  can  do  nothing  except  with  the 
materials  presented  to  its  hands.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  is  not 
a  theory  on  the  Origin  of  Sp^es  at  all,  bat 
only  a  theory  on  the  causes  which  lead  to  the 
relative  success  or  failure  of  such  new  forms  as 
may  be  born  into  the  world." 

The  criticism  is  not  quite  correct.  So  far 
as  the  doctrine,  or  fact,  is  ooncemed,  of 
Natural  Selection,  Mr.  Darwin's  book  af- 
fords, it  is  true,  no  theory^  of  the  origin  of 
species.  But  we  find  this  in  his  great  and  fi^ 
vourite  speculation  that  the  higher  or  later 
species  have  been  bom  from  their  predeces- 
sors by  some  law  of  growth  applicable  to 
life  in  general.  Coupled  with  the  law  of 
Inheritance,  there  is  some  law  of  AccessioD 
and  Modification.  Their  conjoint  (^ra- 
tion leads  to  that  development  of  related 
and  yet  diversified  forms  of  life  which  the 
naturalist  has  to  study.  He  finds  species 
fixed  by  the  law  of  inheritance;  he  also 
finds  them  advancing  one  beyond  the  other, 
as  if,  at  certain  stages,  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance were  supplemented  by  some  law  of 
further  growth.  Such  law  of  progresaiye  de- 
velopment, it  will  be  said,  we  know  nothing 
of.  But  in  the  same  sense  that  thb  is  true, 
it  is  equally  true  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  law  of  Inheritance.  That  the  seed  of  a 
plant  reproduces  in*  exactness  lineaments 
the  parent  plant  which  dropped  it  to  the 
ground,  is  not  less  a  mystery  because  it  u 
incessantly  repeated.  When  we  reflect  up- 
on it,  this  exactness  of  reproduction,  to  the 
precise  curve  or  indentation  of  every  leaf« 
to  the  most  delicate  pencilling  of  every 
petal,  stands  just  as  much  in  need  of  ex- 
planation as  this  other  fact  —  if  observation 
warrant  it  to  be  a  fact  —  that,  fix>m  time  to 
time,  that  cell  we  call  a  seed  receives  some 
modification  in  the  parent  plant,  owing  to 
which  it  more  than  reproduces  its  progeni- 
tor. 
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As  to  the  phrase  Natural  Selection^  we 
are  not  surprised  that  it  has  called  forth 
some  objection.  It  seems  to  imply  that  tbe 
stmegle  for  existence  really  selects  which 
kindof  animal  is  to  continue  and  which  is 
to  disappear.  Whereas  the  struggle  for 
existence  only  carries  into  execution  a  Se- 
lection that  was  made  when  the  stronger, 
or  the  more  favourably  endowed  anima^ 
was  called  into  existence.  Settiug  aside 
the  claims  of  theology  for  a  moment,  and 
oreriooking  the  inappropriatcness  of  apply- 
ing tbe  term  Selection  to  the  operations  of 
nature,  it  is  the  progressive  law  of  develop- 
ment that  has  really  decided  which  kind  of 
animal  shall  survive.  For  it  cannot  surely 
be  the  method  of  nature  to  give  out  blindlv, 
as  it  were,  from  time  to  time,  all  possible 
varieties,  without  any  law  of  successive  or 
progressive  development  (a  law  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  creation),  and  leave  it  sim- 
ply to  the  actual  state  of  things  to  decide 
which  of  her  new  formsshall  hold  its  ground. 
The  expres^on  Natural  Selection  becomes 
still  more  irrelevant  when  we  refer  this  law 
of  progressive  development  to  the  Creative 
Intelligence*  which  alone  can  really  have 
Beleeted.  But  the  expression  as  used  by  Mr. 
Darwiir  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
more  than  this,  th&t  the  struggle  ror  exist- 
ence carries  out  a  selection  already  made : 
the  ttronger,  or  the  more  ingenious,  or  the 
better  adapted  animal,  came  prepared  to 
win* 

There  is  a  race  of  Red  Indians  living  up- 
on game.  On  the  same  soil  is  introduced  a 
race  of  men. more  prospective  in  their 
thoughts,  more  observant  and  ingenious, 
who  cultivate  the  earth.  These  cut  down 
the  forests  and  ^row  wheat.  The  Red  man 
diaappears.  Is  it  the  struggle  for  existence 
that  has  selected  which  of  these  two  shall 
poasess  the  soil  ?  The  selection  was  made 
when  the  more  intelligent  race  was  intro- 
duced. Yet,  in  common  parlance,  and 
without  any  disparagement  to  this  the  real 
selection,  we  may  still  speak  of  the  strusj^Ie 
for  subsistence  between  them  deciaing 
which  shall  remain  and  which  shall  depart. 

There  are  other  interesting  topics  can- 
vtmed  in  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  book ;  but 
we  will  not  break  new  ^ound.  We  have 
adhered  to  the  leading  idea  of  the  work, 
and  by  so  doing  secured  some  kind  of  unity 
to  our  own  notice  of  it.  We  ought,  per- 
hapt,  to  add  that  the  essay  appeared  origi- 
nallj  in  that  very  spirited  periodical  *  Good 
Words.'  It  is  Wlily  creditable  to  that 
magazine  that  it  should  give  its  readers  a 
composition  of  this  sterling  character.  This 
mode  of  publication  may  qlso  probably  ia 


part  explain  that  want  of  complete  consis- 
tency, or  of  perfect  decision,  which  we  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  slightly,  and  only 
slightly,  detracts  from  the  merits  of  the  per- 
formance. 


From  the  Spectator. 
EDGAR  QUINETS  REVOLUTION.* 

This  is  the  noblest  work  yet  published  on 
its  great  subject.  It  is  not,  nor  pretends  to 
be,  a  history.  It  is  but  a  study  upon  a  his- 
tory, needing,  to  be  fully  appreciated,  some 
familiarity  with  the  history  itself  But  be- 
side it  Carlyle's  French  Revolution  is  but  as 
a  mauic  lantern  to  a  great  thoughtful  picture. 
It  would  be  vain  to  seek  even  in  Carlyle's 
pages  for  anything  more  vivid  than  M.  Qui- 
net's  sketch  of  a  day's  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion (Book  XV.,  ch.  iii.).  but  it  is  only  the 
highest  prose- poetry,  without  a  particle  of 
stage  effect.  There  is  not  a  catch-word 
through  the  whole  two  volumes.  Whilst  the 
English  force-worshipper  can  dismiss  Sep- 
tember massacres  with  a  warning  to  **  block- 
heads "  not  to  "  shriek,"  and  the  fallen  Gi- 
rondins  with  the  stigma  of  "  pedants,"  M. 
Quinet  stops  over  those  to  show  that  they 
were  only  possible  through  the  servility  of 
mind  engendered  by  previous  despotism,  and 
over  the  others  to  point  out  that  the  Giron- 
dins  were  **  a  necessary  organ  of  the  Repub- 
lic." failing  which  it  must  fail.  And  through- 
out the  whole  work  breathes  the  feeling 
which  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  restless  hunt  affcer 
heroes,  each  succeeding  one  less  worthy 
than  the  last,  becomes  more  and  more  inca- 
pable of  comprehending,  that  (to  use  M. 
Quinet's  own  words)  **  Democracy  has  need 
of  iustice." 

it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  to 
the  reader  of  a  work  so  truly  individual 
that  it  stands  really  by  itself.  If  we  looked 
to  its  intellectual  character  only,  Montes- 
quieu's Grandeur  et  Decadence  den  Romains 
would  be  the  nearest  ])arallel.  But  there 
is  a  solemn  height  of  purpose,  a  depth  of  per- 
sonal feeling  about  M.  Quinet,  which  render 
such  a  parallel  wholly  superficial.  On  the 
whole,  —  and  great  as  are  the  contrasts  be- 
tween the  style  and  manner  of  the  Frenchman 
and  those  of  the  Roman  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  modem  Italian  on  the  other,  —  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  that  the  former's  two 
next  of  kin  on  cither  side  are  rather  Taci- 
tus and  Dante.     There  is  in  all  three  the 
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same  proud  looking  down  of  a  great  spirit  Crawl  before  that  beast crawliogon  Ha  m^ 

over  toe  miseries  and  the  degeneracy  of  his  ^t  1    That  is  not  my  fiiith.    What  ahoiold  I 

people ;  stung  often  to  bitterness,  seldom  if  ^^  ^*^  such  a  god?    Take  me  back  to  the 

ever  stooping  to  grief.     The    Frenchman  ^^^  ^^  necklaced  serpents  of  the  NUe." 
has  the  high  poetical  feeling  of  the  Italian, 

but  notr  his  fiery  hates,  his  faith,  or  his  love ;  And  yet  neither  God  nor  Christ  it  in  this 

he  has  much  of  the  Roman's  stoical  endurance,  book,    so    sternly  truthful,  so    loftflj  and 

he  is  self-wrapped  equally,  almost  equally  sharply  true  in  its  judgments  of  mat  and 

forlorn  of  hope ;  he  has  of  his  own  what  the  present    The  Being    and  FatlMsrliood  of 

Roman  would  have  disdained,  what  the  Italian  God,  the  Incarnation  of  Chriat,  the  Eternal 

could  only  cling  to  when  raised  into  doc-  Sacrifice  of  redeeming  love,  the  perpetual 

trines,  theories,  or  to  use  his  own  term,  des  inspiration  of  the  H^  Sptnt,  are  not,  fbr 

idees.    Put  Tacitus  into  nineteenth-centur|r  Edgar  Quinet,  the  fkcts  upon  which  standi 

France,  give  him,  instead  of  his  old  heredi-  the  Universe.    For  him  **  there  are  three  or 

tary  feelings  of  Roman  justice,  des  iddeSj  four  religious  ideas  spread  upon  the  earth 

would  he  have  written  much  otherwise  than  which  gnve  birth  to  the  whole  civil  worid.  . 

this,  which  concludes  the  work  ?  —  .  .  Rocked  firom  birth  to  death  in  the  cradle 

which  is  called  life,  man  will  draw  from  the 

"  But,  you  will  say,  vour  ideas  have  not  had  Unknown  marvels  which  shall  never  cease ; 

force  on  their  side.    They  have  not  triumphed,  there  will  always  be  questions  which  sd- 

Tou  are  one  of  the  vanquished.     I  deny  it.    I  ence  will  not  be  able  to  answer.    Thftt  my»* 

remain  alone,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  had  this  tery  will  form  the  inexhaustible  ground  of 

good  luck,  that  losing  all.  I  have  seen  all  my  the  religions  of  the  future."    This  great  and' 

presentiments  realized,  all   my  warnings  con-  fearless  thinker,  after  proving  in  the  clear- 

firmed    all    my    nrinciples    consecrated   and  ^  manner  the  absolute  need  of  a  raligioD 

Sr^vanoL'S^  "         '^  ""'"•  "*  "'''  ^'  ^^^^rift  a  soul  into  the  jgreat  c^^  of 

bemg  vanquisnecl.  ^  nation's  life,  has  nothing  after  aU  to  point 

In  using  the  word  "  theories,"  it  is  by  no  ^  ^  ^^®  worship  of  the  TJnknowii  God. 

means  intended  that  M.  Quinet  is  one  of  ,  i*^®  J^®^,®^  .      .  v    ?  °^       -•^  ^ 

those,  far  too  frequent  amongst  his  country-  J^^e"*.  ^  M.  Qmnet  s  book,  so  pnttme  and 

men,  who  set  theories  in  the  place  of  facte,  impartial  we  his  sympathies  with  aU  that  is 

or  square  facts  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  ?»'."e8t  and  true.    Although  he  repeatedly 

he  stands  pre-eminent  among  writers  on  tne  l^^!^^  ^"  *^«  ^*"^*  committed  bj  the  B^ 

French  Revolution  for  candour  and  impar-  lution  in  not  actively  suppressing  the  Ro- 

tiality,  for    reverence    for    historic    truth,  man  Catholic  religion,  it  is  doubtfol  whetib- 

What  is  meant  is,  that  whilst  he  rises  to  the  ®'  ®^®?  »  ?^.°^*?.  ^^T' ^u '^^'J  >.^    . 

truest  eeupia  or  contemplation,  he  cannot,  strengthened  m  his  feith  by  M.  Quinet  s 

bv  looking  upwards,  reach  to  a  living  faith.  ST^^Jl^^V.  '"*^  ^marks  on  the  results  of 

Of  no  contemporary  Frenchman,  perhaps,  ^^   Vend^an  war,  in  which  the  apparent 

could  it  be  more  truly  said,  "  Thou  art  not  ^c,^"  ^T®^  ^^7  *^^  vanquished,  and  not 

far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."    The  key-  ^^^^  left  tbeir  opponente  in  posseasica  (^ 

note  to  the  whole  work  is  the  declaration  those  rebgious  ntes  for  defence  of  which 

that  the  French  Revolution  failed  because  ***®y  ^^  ^^  "P  *™^'  ^^^  ^  *  ^®^  y^ 

ittwas  not  religious  as   well  as  political,  came  themselves  to  bow  once  more  to  the 

Nbthing  can  be  finer  than  his  disseVtion  of  Roman  Catholic  faith.    But  the  most  dewnt 

Rousseau's  famous  "Profession  de  Foi  du  Chnstian  may  learn  from  M.  Quinet  s  p^; 

Vicaire    Savoyard,"  that    root    of  modem  i^^^^^^  »*  "  ^^"^^^y  ^  ^'J^*^  .^  "^  «*•* 

French  religious  falsehood,  of  which  M.  Re-  1°  ^^J"^  °^^°^»"  ^»°  f  ^P^'^>  without  read- 

nan's  Jesuitical  boudoir-atheism  is  but  one  of  »??  them,  thoroughly  to  understand  the  pe- 

the  latest  fruits.     He  bitterly  laments  the  "?^  ^^  ^*^'^.?.  **«  -T^^,     r\J^  ™5 

nullity  of  the  Protestant  element  in  France  Yu""^  ^f^»l»*^  ^J^^^®  ^'^^^^'^i  ••P«ct  of 

in  the  hour  of  political  trial.    He  decUres  **^®  ^rench^  mmd  at  the  present  day,  --  fetr 

that  science  cdnnot  replace  rt>ligion.     He  ^^F^  ?J  ^"^^^  "^^^  ''^.  shnirelhng 

uncloaks  the  spiritual  tyranny  of  St.  Simon-  ^thm  i1b  fetters,  —  free  only  m  exile,  bot 

ism  and  Comti^m.    He  bursti  out  as  foUows  ^'^"g^  «'^^«  ^  ^^^^  embittered  almost  to 

against  the  last  new  goddess :  —  madn^  —  can  aporeciate  the  manlj  cow- 

"  age  which  has  enabled  M.  Qmnet  to  wnte 
"  WeU,  they  say  to  me.  then  worship  Hu-  »  ^P^]^.  "O  thoroughly  independent  of  pwty 
manity.    A  curious  fetish,  tnily !    I  have  seen  prejudices  and  traditions,  so  inexorably  true 
it  too  close.    What !  kneel  l)efore  that  which  is  against  friends  as  well  as  foes.     No  man  be- 
on  its  knees   before   any  triumphant  force  ?  fore  him  has  been  able  to  unite  such  a  pas> 
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sionate  admiration  of  the  great  deeds  of  the 
Bevolationists,  —  of  the  Conyention  espe- 
cially, —  with  such  an  unflinching  condem- 
nation of  their  crimes  and  evil  tendencies, 
with  soch  a  searching  exhibition  of  the  evil 
roBnlts  to  which  these  led.  No  words  can 
ezagfferate  the  service  which  he  has  ren- 
dered to  his  countrymen,  in  showing  that 
the  work  of  the  Terrorists  was  simply  a  re- 
newal of  that  of  the  Ancien  Rdgvme  itself, 
the  adoption  of  **  its  weapons,  its  means,  its 
method  of  government ;  or  in  his  dissec- 
tion of  the  **  sea-green  incorruptible." 
Possibly  there  is  even  a  trace  of  prejudice 
in  his  judgments  on  Robespierre  and  St. 
Just,  and  he,  perhaps,  makes  the  meet  of  a 
detail  impugning  the  sexual  morality  of  the 
latter,  which  he  borrows  from  the  unpub- 
lished memoirs  of  an  old  medical  member  of 
the  Convention,  Baudot,  bequeathed  to  M. 
Quinet,  and  in  his  hands. 

The  work  is  indeed  essentially  the  bitter 
fruit  of  exile.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake 
the  &ct  that  the  long  arm  of  French  despot- 
inn  ia  stretched  over  the  head  of  the  writer, 
even  though  dwelling  in  a  Swiss  city.  It 
cannot  fetter  his  thoughts,  but  it  cramps  his 
pen.  He  speaks  for  his  countrymen,  but  in 
order  to  reach  their  ears  he  knows  that  he 
dare  not  say  all.  So  in  reference  to  the 
present  he  is  compelled  to  wrap  his  thoughts 
m  generalities.  The  application  of  his 
words  can  only  thrill  beneath  them,  as  the 
liie-^mke  of  a  veiled  human  form  beneath 
its  robes.  Who  can  mistake  it,  nevertheless, 
in  passages  such  as  this  ?  — 

"  To  what  kind  of  society  are  we  advancing  ? 
There  are  various  issues.  But  were  one  to  hmd 
as  null  the  protest  of  certain  isolated  spirits, 
one  might  represent  to  oneself  as  follows  the 
principal  outlines  of  those  social  forms  into 
whidi  we  are  entering  in  Europe :  —  Unculti- 
vated manners  without  public  life,  the  rudeness 
of  the  popular  state  without  a  people,  democra- 
cy witnout  a  demos,  silence  without  repose, 
coarseness  without  freedom,  Bceotia  in  Bysanti- 
um." 

It  woold  be  time  lost  to  point  out  one  or 
two  eontoadictions  which  occur  in  thb  noble 
book.  One  slight  blunder  may  be  noticed, 
the  treating  the  **  Digest "  and  the  '*  Pan- 
dects "  —  two  names  for  the  same  work  — as 
distinct.  Perhaps  also  M.  Quinet  is  a  little 
too  chary  of  quoting  authorities.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  strictly  confine  himself,  as  a  note 
to  the  preface  announces,  to  the  quotation 
of  onpublished  works  (of  which,  moreover, 
almost  the  only  one  quoted  is  the  Memohrti 
dt  Baudot),  i3ut  all  are  not  so  well  read 
as  Umsell  in  the  history  of  his  subject,  and 


those  who  are  not  would  oflen  like  to  know 
the  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn.  At 
the  same  time,  not  the  slightest  slur  is  here- 
by sought  to  be  cast  on  Ai.  Quinet's  accu- 
racy, on  which  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  historical  works  know  that  they 
have  reason  to  rely. 


From  The  London  Review,  June  1. 
THE    DECLINE    OF    BRITISH    SKILL. 

When  in    1851   we  set  the  example  of 
those    international    competitions  for  the 
palm  of  excellence  in  works  of  art  and  in- 
dustry, of  which  we  have  now  an  example 
in  Paris,  the  last  thing  we  could  have  feared 
was  that  the  day  would  come  when  Eng- 
land would  be  beaten  in  a  department  which 
she     had    deemed    especially    her    own. 
Other  nations  might  display  aesthetic  quali- 
ties superior  to  ours,  but  none  cotdd  turn 
out    manufactures    superior.       On    that 
ffround  England   was  facile  princepsy  and 
had  no  occasion  to  dread  the  appearance  of 
a  rival,  at  least  in   the  old  world.    The 
position   of  feeling    oneself  far    rsmoved 
above  the  fear  of  rivalry  may  be  pleasant, 
but  it  is  dangerous.     We  are  apt  to  go  to 
sleep  on  our  laurels,    and  to  find  uiem 
stolen  from  us  when  we  wake.     That  is 
said  to  be  our  position  now.     For    some 
months  we  have   been  told  that  owing  to 
the  numerous  strikes  large  branches  of  in- 
dustry have  been  leaving  the  country,  and 
that  we  have  been  importing  manufactures 
where  we  once  exported  them.    It  is  quite 
true  that  this  turning  of  the  tables  has  been 
going  on  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  natural 
that  the  trades'  unions  should  be  bkmied 
for  it  —  possibly  not  without  some  justifica- 
tion ;    but  they  are  responsible  only  in  a 
minor  degree.    Another  cause  has  been  at 
work*     France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Belgium, 
and  Switzerland  have  been  pressing  on- 
wards in  the  race  with  an  energy  we  have 
not  shown.    We  have  played  the  part  of  the 
hare,  and  we  are  beaten  by  the  tortoise. 
After  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  at  the 
London  Uuiversity,  Earl  Granville  spoke  of 
the  lessons  which  the   war  in  Bohemia  and- 
the  Paris  Exhibition  have  taught  us,  and  of 
the  obligation  under  which  we  lie  to  make 
better  use  of  our  talent,  unless  we  would  let 
other  nations  outstrip  us  in  the  lessons  of 
peace  and  war.    He  quoted  the  President 
of  the  Civil  Engineers  in  proof  of  the  sup^ 
nor  progress  in  machinery  which  has  been 
made  by  foreigners.    He  declared  on  good 
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authority  that  greater  improvements  had 
been  made  in  tiiu  manufacture  of  iron  in 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
than  in  England;  and  be  assumed  upon 
general  report  tbe  fact  that,  except  in  the 
manufacture  of  furniiure,  glass,  and  china, 
we  have  made  little  advance  in  most  depart- 
ments of  industry.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
hear  this.  But  pleasant  or  not,  we  must  face 
it ;  and  we  must  understand  tiiat  its  main 
cause  is  the  want  in  England  of  generally 
diffused  scientidc  instruction,  a  fact  to 
which  the  Prince  Consort  was  alive,  and  to 
which  we  owe  it  that  we  cut  so  poor  a  fig- 
ure in  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  tiiose  very 
departments  in  which  we  ouce  thought  our- 
selves without  a  rival. 

Earl  Granville  has  unhappily  found  his 
statements  confirmed  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
who  some  fortnight  ago  came  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  acting  as  juror  in  one 
of  the  clasiies  of  the  Exhibition.  There  he 
mei  many  eminent  men  of  dillerent  nation- 
alities, wnose  acquaintance  he  made  when 
he  had  the  charge  of  the  working  of  the  ju- 
ries in  the  Exhibitions  of  1852  and  1862,  and 
who,  hke  himself,  were  acting  on  the  juries  of 
the  present  Exhibition. ''  I  endeavoured,"  he 
writes,  *'  to  gatlier  their  opinions  as  to  the 
position  whicti  England  occupied  in  this 
great  industrial  competition,  [and]  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
a  singular  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed 
that  our  country  had  shown  little  inven- 
tiveness, and  made  but  little  progress  in  the 
peaceful  arts  of  industry  since  1862.  De- 
ficient representation  in  some  of  the  indus- 
tries migtit  have  accounted  for  this  judg- 
ment againat  us ;  but  when  we  find  that 
out  of  ninety  classes  there  are  scarcely  a 
dozen  in  which  pre-eminence  is  unhesitat- 
ingly awarded  to  us,  this  plea  must  be  aban- 
doned." Mechanical  and  civil  engi- 
neers, pointing  to  the  wonderful  advances 
which  other  nations  are  making,  lamented 
the  want  of  progress  in  their  own  industries. 
Chemical  and  even  textile  manufacturers 
uttered  the  same  complaint.  And,  says  Dr. 
Playfair,  **  so  far  as  1  could  gather  [their 
views]  by  converi<ation,  the  one  cause  upon 
whicU  there  was  most  unanimity  of  convic- 
tion is  that  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, and  Switzerland  posACss  good  systems 
ot  industrial  education  for  the  masters  and 
manaifers  of  factories  and  workshops,  and 
that  England  possci^ses  nunc.  This  is  not  a 
mere  theoretical  view.  M.  Dumas,  the  Sen- 
ator and  President  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil, well  known  also  as  a  savant,  told  Dr. 
Playtair  **  that  technical  education  had 
given  a  great  impulse  to  the  industry  of 


France."  In  this  yery  Exhibition  when- 
ever anything  excellent  in  French  maDO- 
facture  struck  his  attention,  M.  Dumas 
found  upon  inquiry  that  in  the  great  majori- 
ty of  cases  the  manager  of  the  establidi- 
ment  producing  it,  had  been  a  pupil  of  the 
Ecole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manafaetora. 
While  we  repeat  all  this,  it  is  but  right  to 
remind  our  readers  that  it  is  what  Dr. 
Playfair,  in  his  book  on  **  Industrial  Educa- 
tion on  the  Continent,"  published  in  1858, 
promised  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  at- 
tention given  to  it  abroad,  and  its  neglect  in 
England.  He  then  said  that  other  nationf 
must  advance  in  industry  at  a  much  g^reater 
rate  than  England.  Unconsciously  the  in- 
clination of  a  prophet  to  find  his  prophecy 
fulfilled  may  somewhat  influence  his  own 
opinion  upon  the  rank  our  industries  take 
in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  But  Dr.  Playfair 
cannot  have  misrepresented  the  opinions  of 
others,  and  what  he  says  is  confirmed  from 
so  many  independent  quarters  that  we  fear 
it  is  only  too  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  British  inventiyeness 
does  not  lack  champions,  who  declare  that 
Dr.  Playfair  and  Lord  Granville's  in£>nD- 
ants  do  their  countrymen  injustice.  Who 
invented  puddling?  they  ask.  Who  in- 
vented grooved  roUs  ?  Who  first  succeeded 
in  substituting  coal  for  charcoal?  Who 
suggested  the  not  blast  ?  Who  introduced 
the  process  of  casting  steel  ?  Have  joa  fi)r> 
gotten  Mr.  Bessemer,  whose  inyention 
dates  from  1856,  and  is  only  now  acquiring 
its  full  development  ?  Have  not  mills 
been  constructed  in  England  which  turn 
out  sound  armour-plates  oi  such  enormous 
dimensions  as  even  in  1860  would  have 
been  considered  impossible  ?  Then  it  is 
argued  that  our  great  practical  metallnr* 
gists  have  become  wise  by  experience,  and 
will  not  send  specimens  of  their  industry  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  because  it  does  not 
''  pay.'*  If  we  are  interior  to  our  neigh> 
hours  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  this  is  Uie 
cause.  ''In  1862,"  writes  Mr.  Dayid  S. 
Price,  ^*  Mr.  Bessemer  made  a  magnificent 
exhibition  of  what  his  process  could  etfect. 
At  Paris  in  1867  he  is  content  to  let  other 
men  and  many  nations  show  how  and  with 
what  success  they  have  adopted  his  prch 
cess."  This  fact  is  of  great  importancey 
and,  as  &r  as  it  goes,  it  shows  that  the 
Par  s  Exhibition  tumbhes  an  inadequa  e 
test  of  international  excellence.  The  same 
remark  applies,  if  Mr.  Price's  statement  is 
correct,  to  aniline  dyes.  But  the  possible 
pre-eminence  of  British  manufactures  which 
haye  not  been  exhibited  does  not  cancel 
the  ascertained  inferiority  of  those  which 
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have.    Dr.  Playfair  is  alive  to    the  fact 
that  in  some  respects  British  industry  is  de- 
fectively represented.    But  out  of  ninetv 
classes  where  it  is  represented,  our  superi- 
ority is  admitted  scarcelv  in  a  dozen.    Nay, 
even  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who 
writes  under  the  signature  '^Y.,**  admits 
that  ^  in  particular  and  subordinate  depart- 
ments ....  we  are,  doubtless,  excelled,  and 
that,  too,  where  dexterity  of  manipulation 
is  lai^ely  concerned,   as  in  the  rolling  of 
girders.     But,"  he  continues,   "  let  the  de- 
mand for  such  girders  be  increased,  and 
we  shall  produce  them,  you  may  be  assured." 
Is  it  not,  however,  improbable  that  the  de- 
mand for  these  articles  will  be  increased  so 
lone    as  our  manufacturers  allow  foreign 
workshops  to  produce  a  better  description 
of  them  ?     Everything  must  have  a  begin- 
ning.     If   foreigners   beat   us   already   in 
subordinate   departments  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron,  it  may  come  to  pass  that  they 
will  beat  us  also  in  the  higher  departments. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  should,  at 
lehstj  be  on  our  guard  against  such  a  result. 
It  becomes  us  therefore  to  make  immediate 
inquiry  into  this  subject,  and  to  take  steps 
to    supply   a  deficiency    which    not    only 
threatens  our  honour,  but,  what  in  such 
matters  is  of  more   importance,  our  purse. 
We  have  n^arded  England  as  the  world's 
WOTkshop.       There  lay  the   power   which 
gave  her  pre-eminence  in  so   many  other 
respects.     But    what  if  the    progress    of 
other  nations  in  manufactures  beats  us  out 
of  the  market  V     This  is  a  matter  for  most 
ferious  consideration  and  for  prompt  action. 
Many  of  the  boasted  qualities  of  our  peo- 
ple are  as  much  the  result  of  prosperit;^  as 
of  breed ;  and  if  the  Paris  Exhibition  gives 
proof  that  we  are  likely  to  be   outstripped 
m  the  race  of  industry,   the  sooner  we  set 
about  getting  to  the  front  again  the  bet- 
ter. 


JEAN  INGELOW,  THE  POETESS. 

**  Will  you  come  and  call  on  Jean  Inge- 
low  V  "  said  my  hostess,  one  fine  day.  Of 
course  I  would.  So  away  we  went  along  a 
shady  lane,  with  the  oM  oaks  of  Holland 
Park  on  the  one  side  and  the  ivy  crowned 
walls  of  Aubury  House  on  the  other;  for, 
tboogh  a  part  of  Loudon,  Notting  Hill  is 
rich  in  gardens,  lawns,  and  parks,  such  as 
one  sees  only  in  England.  Our  way  led 
itt  by  K-'Usington  Pahice,  t!)c  residences  of 
Addison,  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Macaulay, 
and,  be  ter  than   all   the  rest  to  me,  the 


house  of  Thackeray.     A  low,  long  brick 
house,  covered  with  ivy  to  the  chimney 
top  ;  a  sunny  bit  of  lawn  in  firont,  trees  and 
flowers  all  about,  and,  though  no  longer 
haunted  by  the  genial  presence  of  its  former 
master,  this  unpretending  place  is  to  many 
eyes  more  attractive  than  any  palace  in  the 
land.     1  looked  long  and  lovingly  at  it,  feel- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  enter  its  hospitably 
open  door,  recalling  with  ever  fresh  delight 
the  evening  spent  in  listening  to  the  lecture 
on  Swift,  long  ago  in  America,  and  experi- 
encing again  the  heavy  sense  of  loss  which 
came  to  me  with  the  tidines  that  the  novel- 
ist whom  I  most  loved  and  admired  would 
never  write  again.     Leaving  my  tribute  of 
affection  and  respect  in  a  look,  a  smile,  and 
a  sigh,  I  gathered  a  leaf  of  ivy  as  a  reUc, 
and  went  on  my  way.     Coming  at  last  to  a. 
quiet  street,  where  all  the  houses  were  gay 
with  window  boxes  full  of  flowers,  we  reach- 
ed Mies  Ingelow's.     In   the   drawing-room 
we  found  the  mother  of  the  poetess,  a  truly 
beautiful   old   lady,  in    widow's    cap    and 
gown,  with  the  sweetest,  serenest  face  I  ever 
saw.     Two  daughters    sat  with  her,  both 
older  than  I  ha4  fancied  them  to  be,  but 
both  very  attractive  women.     Eliza  loo&ed 
I.  as  if  she  wrote  the  poetry,  Jean  the  prose  — 
I  the  former  wore  curls,  had  a  delicate  liace, 
fine  t'yis,  and  that  indescribable  something 
which  suggests  genius ;  the  latter  was  plain, 
rather  stout,  hair  touched  with  gray,  shy, 
yet  cordial  manner:^,  and  a  clear,  straigat- 
tbrward  glance,  which  I  liked  so  much  that 
I  forgave  hei  on  the  spot  for  writing  thtse 
dull  stories.     Gerald  Massey  was  with  them, 
a  dapper  little  man,  with  a  large,  tall  head, 
and  very  un-English  manner.     Being  op- 
I  pressed  with  **  tue  mountainous    me,"  he 
'  rather  bored  the  company  with  **  my  poems, 
I  my   plans,   and    my   publishers,"  till   Miss 
Eliza  politely  devoted  herseli'  to  him,  leav- 
ing my  friend  to  chat  with  the  lovely  old 
lady,  and  myself  with  Jean.    Both  beiug 
bashful,  and  both  labouring  under  the  delu- 
sion that  it  was  proper  to  allude  to  each 
other's  works,  we  tried  to  exchange  a  few 
compliments,   bluahed,   hesitated,    laushed, 
and  wi>ely  took  refuge  in  a  saler  subject. 
Jean  had  been  abroad,  so  we  pleasantly 
compared  notes,  and  I  enjoyed  the  sound  of 
a  peculiarly  musical  voice,  in  which  I  seem- 
ed to  hear  the  breezy  rhythm  of  some  of  her 
charming  songs.     Tue  ice  which  surrounds 
every  Enghsiiman  and  woman  was  begin- 
ning to  melt,  when  Massey  disturbed  me  to 
ask  what  was  thought  of  bid  books  in  Amer- 
ica.    As  I  really  had  not  the  remotest  idea, 
I  said  so;  whereat  he  looked  blank,  and  fell 
upon  Lougfellow,  who  Sv.'ems  to  be  the  only 
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one  of  our  poets  whom  the  English  know  or 
care  about.  The  conversation  became  gen- 
eral, and  soon  after  it  was  necessary  to 
leave,  lest  tlie  safety  of  the  nation  should  be 
endangered  by  overstepping  the  fixe^l  limits 
of  a  morning  call.  Later,  I  learned  that 
Miss  Ingelow  was  extremely  conservative, 
and  was  very  indignant  when  a  petition  for 
woman's  right  to  vote  was  offered  for  her 
signature.  A  rampant  Radical  told  me  this, 
and  shook  her  handsome  head  pathetically 
over  Jean's  narrowness ;  but  wnen  I  heard 
that  once  a  week  several  poo^  souls  dined 
comfortably  in  the  pleasant  home  of  the 
poetess,  I  forgave  her  conservatism,  and  re- 
ffretted  that  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
dinner  parties  made  me  decline  her  invita- 
tion. —  Af.  L.  Alcott  in  the  "  Queen,** 


THE    REVOCATION    OF    TIIE    EDICT    OF 

NANTES. 


I. 


▲.  D.  1685. 

"  Yes,  let  them  speed ;  let  war's  dread  blood- 
hounds rush, 
Slipt  from  their  leash,  with  hayings  fierce 

and  wild  ; 
Let  the  sword  smite  the  mother  and  the 
child, 
And  streams  of  blood  from  slaughterer}  myr- 
iads gush. 
The  time  is  come  the  hated  seed  to  crush. 
Which  buds  and  burgeons  into  treason's 

bloom, 
When  hateful  forms  that  flourish  in  the 
gloom 
Must  shrink  at  sight  of  Judgment's  fiery 

flush. 
So  shall  .youth's  sins  be  purged  and  washed 
away, 
The  lust,  the  pomp, 'the  revel,  and  the 

joy ; 

These  few,  quick  strokes  my  fingers  trace  to- 
day 
The  tongues  of  priests  and  poets  shall  em- 


ploy, 

And  far-off  iiges  of  my  praise  shall  sing 
As    one  who  lived  and  died,    a  Christian 

King." 


II. 


▲.  D.  1793. 

Ah,  fool  and  blind  !  Behold,  b  hind  the  veil, 
The  issues  of  that  moment  bijr  with  wrong  ; 
Hear  dread  Erinnys  chant  her  dolorous  song, 

And  children's  children  woes  unnumber^  wail. 


Nor  blameless  life,  nor  beaut^^'s  charms  avail : 
Weighed  in   the  balance,  all   are  wanting 

found  ;    I 
The  gorgeous  fabric  totters  to  the  ground. 
And  all  its  glory  is  a  thrice-told  tale. 
Lo  !  here  the  end  of  all  thy  vaunting  pride  I 
The  good  seed  crushed,  the  tares  have  grown 
apace  ; 
The  gates  of  Hell  and  Death  are  opened  wide  ; 
Wrath  is  gone  forth,  and  past  the  hour  of 
gp'aoe  : 
Time's  fiery  baptism  ends  what  this  begins. 
And  France  still  bears  the  weight  of  tut  day's 
sins. 

£.  H.  P. 

—  Sunday  Magcueint. 


SONNET— SPBINQ. 

Now  slowly  rounding  on  its  axle  old 
The  brown  world  turns  its  &oe  unto  the 
Spring, 
A  balmy  freshness  fills  the  dewy  mold 

Of  furrowed  fields ;  white  donds  with  fold- 
ed wing 
Rest  on  the  sea.    Along  the  quiet  beach 
Through  branches  dropped  with  buds  of  fresh- 
est green 
The  streamlet  trickles  down  the  rocky  reach 

On  whose  blue  cidm  the  floating  gull  is  seen ; 
Inland  the  rook  calls  clamorous  for  rain  ; 
The  peasant,  plough  in  hand,  plods  whistling 

on 
Behind  his  puflSng  horses,  till  the  sun,. 
Casting    blue  mountain  shadows.  Dears    the 
main. 
Then  fW)m  the  dusky  twilight  upland  soon 
The  nightingale  salutes  the  cloudy  moon. 


GaUiver's  Travels,  By  Jonathan  Swift  A 
new  edition.  Carefully  edited  by  a  Clergyman. 
^Pope's  Poetical  ^'orh.  With  Life  and 
Notes  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lupton.  fTegg.)  — 
These  two  volumes  are  decidedly  handy,  and 
suit  the  eye  as  well  as  the  pocket.  The  notes 
to  the  edition  of  Po})e  are  concise,  but  to  the 
point.  Gulliver  is  purged  of  "those  gross  in- 
delicacies which  in  many  places  disfignrs '  his 
travels,'  and  the  work  is  presented  in  snch  a 
state  that  it  may  with  confidence  be  submitted 
even  to  the  perusal  of  children."  This  of 
course  is  the  meaning  of  **  carefully  edited  by  a 
Clerj^-man,''  though  if  the  clerical  status  of 
the  editor  be  a  guarantee,  the  Decanal  dignity 
of  the  author  ought  to  have  rendered  snch  care 
superfluous.  —  S^HJCtator, 
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CULINABY  COUPLETS. 


BT   ▲  SHTMIKO  BPIOUBE. 

Always  have  lobster-sauce  with  salmon, 
And  pat  mint-sauce  your  roasted  lamb  on. 

Veal  cutlets  dip  in  egg  and  bread-crumb  — 
Fry  till  you  see  a  brownish  red  come. 

Grate  Gruyere  cheese  on  maccaroni ; 
Make  the  top  crisp,  but  not  too  bony. 

•  In  venison  gravy,  currantjelly 
Mix  with  old  Port  —  see  Francatelli. 

In  dressing  salad,  mind  this  law  — 
With  two  hard  yolks  use  one  tnat's  raw. 

Roast  veal  with  rich  stock  ^vy  serve  ; 
And  pickled-mushrooms,  too,  observe. 

Roast  pork  sans  apple-sauce,  past  doubt, 
Is  ''  Hamlet  "  with  the  Prince  left  out. 

Your  mutton-chops  with  paper  cover. 
And  make  them  amber  brown  all  over. 

Broil  lightly  your  beeftteak  —  to  fry  it 
Argues  contempt  of  Christian  diet. 

Kidneys  a  finer  flavor  gain 

By  stewing  them  in  gc^  champagne. 

Buy  stall-fed  pigeons.   When  you've  got  them, 
The  way  to  cook  them  is  to  pot  them. 

Wood-grouse  are  dry  when  gnmps  have  marred 

'cm  — 
Before  you  roast  'em,  always  lard  'em. 

To  roast  spring  chickens  is  to  spoil  'em  •— 
Just  split  'em  down  the  back  and  broil  'em. 

It  gives  true  epicures  the  vapors 
To  see  boiled  mutton,  minus  capers. 

Boiled  turkey,  gourmands  know,  of  course, 
Is  exquisite,  with  celery-sauce. 

The  cook  deserves  a  hearty  cuffing, 

Who  serves  roast  fowls  with  tasteless  stuffing. 

Smelts  require  egg  and  biscuit  powder. 
Don't  put  fat  pork  in  your  clam  chowder. 

Egg-sauce  —  few  make  it  right,  alas  I  — 
l8  good  with  blue-fish  or  with  bass. 


Nice  oyster-sauce  gives  zest  to  cod  — 
A  fish,  when  fresh,  to  feast  a  god. 

Shad,  staffed  and  baked,  is  most  delicioos 
'Twould  have  electrified  Apicias. 

Roasted  in  paste,  a  haunch  of  mutton. 
Might  make  ascetics  play  the  glntton 

But  one  might  rhyme  for  weeks  this  mj. 
And  still  have  lots  of  things  to  say. 

And  so  111  close  —  for,  reader  mine. 
This  is  al)Out  the  hour  I  dine. 
Mat  25,  5>  p.m. 


UNDERGRADUATE  ORIOLES. 

FouB  little  mouths  agape  forever. 
Four  little  throats  which  are  never  fall. 

Four  little  nestlings  who  dissever 
One  big  worm  by  a  mighty  pull. 

Up  on  a  limb  —  the  lazv  fellow  !  — 
Perches  the  father,  bold  and  gay, 

Proud  of  his  coat  of  black  and  yellow. 
Always  singing  throughout  the  day. 

Close  at  their  side  the  watchful  mother. 
Quietly  sober  in  dress  and  song. 

Chooses  ner  place  and  asks  no  other. 
Flying  and  gleaning  all  day  long. 

Four  little  mouths  in  time  grow  smaller,* 
Four  little  throats  in  time  are  fiUed  ; 

Four  little  nestlings  quite  appal  her. 

Spreading  their  wings  for  the  sun  to  gild. 

Lazy  no  longer  sits  the  father  ; 

His  is  the  care  of  the  singing-school ; 
He  must  teach  them  to  fly  and  gather 

Splendid  worms  by  the  nearest  pool. . 

Singing  away  on  the  shaken  branches. 
Under  the  light  of  the  happy  sun  ; 

Dropping  through  blossoms  like  avalanches 
Father  oriole's  work  is  done. 


Four  little  beaks  their  mouths  embolden. 
Four  little  throats  are  round  and  strong  ; 

Four  little  nestlings,  fledged  and  golden. 
Graduate  in  the  world  of  song. 

»  Pvblic  Opinum. 


OONFESaiONa    OF    SAINT    ADQUflTIHB. 
UB  tlu  Conlemponrr  B 


THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  SAINT  AUQUSTINE. 

Tbbre  are  &w  booki  in  the  world  which 
present  attractioija  to  so  manj  difiereat 
clasMfl  of  readen  ai  the  CoafesdoQB  of  Au- 
gustine. In  this  more  fully  Uian  in  anj' 
other  among  hia  volumioous  productjooi  u 
reflected  "  that  tniztare  of  passion  and  pen- 
tleneM,  of  authority  and  sympathy,  of  larpe- 
nea  of  mind  and  logical  rignur,"  *  which 
has  given  him  each  rare  inltueoce  in  the 
Chriidan  Church.  The  man  of  letters  finds 
in  it  the  very  first  specimen  of  those  revela- 
tions of  an  inner  hfe,  utterly  unknown  to 
classical  antiquity,  which  have  an  especial 
charm  for  the  modern  spirit.  He  recognises 
in  it  a  style,  unquestionably  clouded  by  the 
false  and  affected  rhetoric  of  a  declining 
civilisation,  yet  ridng  at  timea  into  flights 
which  human  oratory  has  never  surpassed, 
whose  contorted  antitheses  are  more  than 
atoned  for  by  touches  of  irresistible  tender^ 
ness,  and  by.  tlwae  occasional  utterances 
which  become  lodged  in  the  memory  of  the 
humAo  race,  those  one  or  two  words  engrav- 
en by  the  hand  of  genius  upon  the  rock, 
which  are  better  than  a  tboasand  written 
upon  the  sand.  The  psychologist  who  turns 
over  the  pages  feels,  perhaps,  at  first,  some 
impatient  contempt  of  the  nii^Iis  and  prayers 
which  interrupt  ■  scientific  discussion,  fiut 
he  is  startled  by  some  subtle  piece  of  men- 
tal snalvsis,  by  speculations  on  Creation, 
Titae,  Eiernity,  Memory,  which  seem  to 
anticipate  not  only  Reid  and  Joufltoyi  but 
even  Kant  and  Descartes.  The  preacher 
who  onderstands  his  art  may  find  in  the 
CoDfesaions,  not,  indeed,  rendy-made  weap- 
ons for  the  nineteenth  century,  bnt  materi- 
als which  may  be  forged  into  weapons  thai 
will  reach  the  soul  of  every  man  in  every 
age  t  Tbe  greatest  sacred  oratora  have 
•eldom  appeared  more  original  than  when 
they  were  borrowing  judiciously  from  the 
ConfesNons  The  theologian  of  our  own 
Church  will  discover  in  the  book  oi'casional- 
Ir  ezpressioDa  —  and  occasionally  some- 
tning  more  than  exprenions  —  some  of  the 
□nEuarded  ifaetoric  which  was  frozen  into 
logM)  bv  succeeding  generations,  some  of  the 
tare*  that  already  began  to  grow  rankty  in 
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[the  field  of  the  Church — which  may  b« 
!  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  Soman  Catho- 
lic controversialist.  Yet  he  will  discover 
also  abundant  indications  of  a  thcoli^cal 
system,  to  which,  as  a  whole,  he  may  apply 
that  which  Gibbon  has  shrewdly  observed 
of  one  portion  of  it  —  namely,  that  "  it  has 
been  received  with  public  applause  and  se- 
cret reluctance  by  the  Latiu  Cbnrcfa."  * 
Still  more  may  be  trace  the  consistent  lines 
of  a  method,  of  which  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  with  its  lofly  reverani'e  for  hn- 
man  reason  and  its  deferential  appeals  to 
Holy  8<.-riptbTe.  it  is  anti-Roman  in  its  very 
substance,  -f  Nor  among  the  readers  oif 
this  delightful  volume  are  we  to  forget  those 
whose  approbation  its  author  most  valued, 
the  men  who  give  it  a  place  among  the 
books  which  (bey  read  before  or  aDer  they 
have  knelt  in  their  Saviour's  presence,  who 
feel  in  it,  across  the  gnlf  of  years,  the  very 
heart-pulse  of  ita  saintly  author's  religions 
afiections,  who  bless  him  for  wise  warnings 
and  undying  hopes. (.  We  may,  1  think,  go 
even  further  than  this.  It  is  true  of  Augus- 
tine's Confessions  more  than  of  most  unin- 
spired books,  eaeilqticrcreicUcvmiianmlit;  it 
grows  with  our  growth.  Each  age  of  hu- 
man life  finds  in  it  a  peculiar  line  of  attrac- 
tion. In  yonth  it  charms  us  by  its  delinea- 
tion of  passion,  by  those  living  sentences 
which  vibrate  as  we  touch  them,  and  of 
which,  as  Montague  has  sud,  we  feel  that 
if  they  were  cnt  they  would  bleed.'  But  its 
psychology  seems  hopelessly  obscure,  its 
metaphvBics  hopelessly  mystic,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  composition  destitute  of  those 
notches  and  marks  for  analytic  measurement 
which  are  exacted  by  a  student  trained  in 
our  modem  schools.  Yet  afler  we  have  not 
only  studied  other  men's  thought,  but 
thought  ourselves ;  after  we  have  felt,  and 
soS'ered,  and  doubted,  there  are  rays  which 
open  up  an  avenue  of  light  inio  the  very 
heart  of  that  which  ont-e  appeared  (o  us 
but  a  silver  mist,  and  the  intellect  perceives 
substance  where  it  suspected  nothing  but 
contusion.     We   may  even  say  that  these 

'S.ff.tbrinY 
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CONFESSIONS    OF    SAINT    AUGUSTINE. 


Confessions  have  been  almost  equally  ap- 

Ereciated  by  dogmatism  and  free  thought, 
y  Christians  and  sceptics  —  by  the  latter, 
for  the  marks  which  they  bear  of  having 
come  from  an  age  of  doubt  and  distraction  ; 
by  the  former,  for  the  passionate  self-surren- 
der from  the  days  of  the  Tmce  in  the  gar- 
den and  the  baptism  at  Milan.  Those  who 
dislike  the  journey  love  Augustine  for  his 
inimitable  appreciation  of  the  rest  to  which 
it  brought  him.  Those  who  look  upon  the 
rest  as  a  delusion  are  ready  to  proclaun  that 
the  journey  was  never  traversed  with  a 
freer  step,  or  described  by  a  more  opulent 
pencil. 

No  stronger  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
these  remarks  can  be  adduced  than  the  va- 
rious points  of  view  from  which  the  Confes- 
sions have  been  studied  in  France  within 
the  last  fifleen  or  twenty  years.  Besides  a 
new  translation  by  M.  Janet,  they  have 
been  handled  by  Villemain,  as  a  historian ; 
by  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters; by  Nourrisson,  as  a  psychologist;  by 
Gratry,  Flottes,  and  Pressens^e,  as  philo- 
sophical th^plogians.  More  than  once  eminent 
lawyers  among  ourselves,  like  Sir  Joseph 
Napier,  have  devoted  their  leisure  to  the  se- 
vere relaxation  of  writing  discussions  upon 
Bishop  Butler.  A  distinguished  French  ad- 
vocate, M.  Desjardines,  has  produced  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  Confessions  as  the 
fruit  of  one  of  his  summer  recesses.  By 
none,  however,  has  the  Bishop  of  Hippo's 
immortal  book  been  used  more  freely,  or 
after  a  more  singular  fashiou,  than  by  a 
French  philosopher  who  died  last  year,  M. 
Saisset.  Himself  a  Deist,  but  enthusiasti- 
cally devoted  to  the  spiritual  school  of  phi- 
losophy, and  clinging  intensely  to  those  pre- 
ambles of  the  faith  —  God,  Immortality, 
Providence,  and  Prayer  —  in  which  it 
teemed  to  him  possible  for  a  philosopher  to 
intrench  himself  secui*ely  in  a  safe  but  lim- 
ited dogmatism,  he  produced  a  work,  in 
some  respects  of  great  merit,  upon  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Reli^on,  ^th  special  reference 
to  the  Personality  of  God.  The  portion  of 
this  discussion  which  sounds  the  most  orij^- 
nal  is  really  the  least  valuable.  It  contains 
an  argument  for  the  quasi-eternity  and  qua- 
si-infinity  of  Creation,  intended  to  meet  the 
objection  of  those  Pantheistic  philosophers 
who  treat  the  Christian  and  Theistic  dogma 
of  Creation  as  if  it  attributed  change  and 
caprice  to  God.  This  theory  of  the  quasi- 
eternity  of  Creation  is  certainly  borrowed 
from  an  Alexandrian  speculation,  which  has 
been  handled  with  some  gentleness  by  Au- 
gustine. *  M.  Saisset  scaffolds  the  whole 
*  Sed  quid  placuit  Deo  ctemo  tunc  facerc  coBlum 


structure  of  his  theory  apon  a  doctrine  of 
Time,  which  he  has  learned  from  the  Con- 
fessions.* It  is  singular  to  tee  a  work  apoo 
the  philosophy  of  religion  based  upon  Plato 
and  Augustine,  put  forth  by  one  who,  how- 
ever he  may  have  used  Christian  language, 
and  hun^  with  sad  and  regretful  love  abmit 
the  outskb'ts  of  the  City  of  God,  must  un- 
happily be  classed  as  a  philosophical  De- 
ist. | 

Since  the  rise  of  the  Church  moYemeiit 
in  England,  the  Confessions  have  been  a 

§ood  deal  read  among  ourselves,  but  chiefly, 
octrinally  or.  theologically.  I  have  not 
mjTself  met  with  much  in  print  upon  the 
subject  which  could  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  treatise  for  the  use  of  the  general 
reader.  %  It  is  not  my  intention  to  prodoce 
any  regular  analysis  of  a  book  which  bo  lit- 
tle admits  of  that  kind  of  handling.  The 
success  of  some  able  French  writers  would 
certainly  not  encourage  one  to  make  the  at- 
tempt Dr.  Newman  has  somewhere  laaghed 
at  the  late  learned  Bishop  Kaye's  arrange- 
ment of  the  thoughts  of  Augustine's  fervid 
countrvman,  Tertullian,  in  the  framework  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles. '  What  shall  we 
say  of  torturing  the  Confessions  into  the 
pigeon-hole  of  some  division  of  philosophy, 
or  classification  of  the  human  faculties,  re- 
ceived from  the  Scotoh  School  of  Mental 
Philosophy  into  the  French  Normal  School  t 
I  shall  merely  try  to  present  the  Confessions 
from  some  general  points  of  view  which  may 

et  terrain  que  antea  non  fedt  f  Qui  hoo  dknnt, 
[8C.  the  Epicurean  materlalistt]  si  mundnm  ster- 
num sine  olio  initio,  et  ideo  nee  a  Deo  fitMtiim  videfi 
voluut,  nonne  aTemt  sunt  a  veritate,  et  letalt  morbo 
Impietatis  insauiunt  f  Ouiaotem  a  Deo  fjaetnm  Si- 
te ntur  [so.  the  Alexandrine  school]  non  tamen  eoa 
volunt  temporis  habere,  sed  nxut  creationis  IntUani, 
ut  modo  quodam  vlx  intelliglbili  semper  sit  Ikctai, 
diount  qufdem  altquld ;  unde  sibl  Denm  ridentur  ve- 
lut  a  fortuita  temeritate  defendere,  ne  siibito  UM 
venisse  oredatur  in  mentem  qnod  nunqoam  aalM 
vcnisset,  et  accidlsve  ill!  volnntatem  novani,  eoB  ta 
nuUo  sit  omnlno  mutablUs,  sed  nee  rideo  qnomodo 
ei8  potest  in  ceteris  rebus  ista  ratio  subsUtera."— 
De  I  iv  Dei  xi.  4. 

*  Confess.'  xi.  24,  seq.  De  Ctr.  Dei,  xi.  6,  ad  talt. 
xii.  25,  ad  tin.  iSaisset  Modem Panthetf  m  (KngUth 
translation),  il.  123.  ''  Cit^  de  Dieu,»  Introd.  i.  pf. 
Ixxxy.-dl. 

t  The  natural  alliance  between  hieh  and  low  phUo- 
sophical,  and  high  and  low  Chrlstun,  docMne,  baa 
been  remarked  by  Coleridge  and  lieibniu.  **  I  oaa- 
not  doubt  that  the  difTerence  of  my  metaphyalml  ao- 
,  tions  f^om  those  of  Unitarians  in  general  oontribalad 
to  my  re-conyersion  to  the  whMe  troth  la  Christ; 
even  an,  according  to  his  own  confession,  the  bo(Aa 
of  certain  Platonic  philosophers  ooromenoed  the  rat- 
cue  of  St.  Augustine's  faith  flrom  the  aame  error.  air- 
Savated  by  the  far  darker  aocompanlmeat  of  toe 
anichean  heresv."  —  Coleridge  "Blog.  LH.,  »»1. 800, 
201.  '*  InclinftMse  eum  ( Lot  ke)  ad  Sodnianoi,  ovomm 
panpertinn  temper  fait  de  Deo  et  mea/a  phU09th 
pAia.''  — Leibnitz,  Epist.ad  Biesllng. 

I  [  do  not  wish  to  be  ungrateflil  for  Dr.  Paaer^a 
excellent  edition  of  the  Confessions  in  the  BibUo- 
theca  Patrum,  with  its  well-selected  parallel  passa- 
ges. 
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open  tbe  way  for  some  students  to  a  further 
enjo3rment  of  them,  and  bring  together  pre- 
liminary information  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
cannot  be  conveniently  found  in  any  one 
English  work. 


I. 


The  first  question  which  naturally  arises 
is  upon  the  exact  meaning  of  the  title.  Au- 
gustine has  answered  it  elsewhere.  It  has  a 
doable  signification.  Confession  is  the  voice 
ci adoration  as  well  as  penitence.  This  two- 
fold acceptation  gives  its  significance  to  the 
Confessions.  They  stand  alone.  Others 
have  written  memoirs,  autobiographies,  re- 
ligious lives ;  Augustine  alone  has  written 
Confessions.* 

The  volume  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
exactly  a  memoir.  All  that  is  properly  auto- 
biographical ends  with  the  tenth  book.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  author  writes  for  himself; 
jet  not  iot  himself  alone.    He  confesses  him- 
self to  Grod;  but  he  holds  his  soliloquy  in  such 
looes  that  men  also  can  hear.f  He  feels  bound 
to  this  course,  for  he  has  been  two  years  a 
Bishop  of  the  Church,  and  he  expects  good  re- 
sults vom  it.    His  example  will  excite  **  the 
heart  of  some  not  to  sleep  in  desperation, 
and  say  /  cannot^  but  rather  to  waken  up  in 
the  love  of  Thy  mercy,  and  in  the  sweetness 
of  Thj  grace."    The  good  are  delighted  to 
hear  the  past  evils  of  those  who  have  now 
repented  of   them,  not  because  they  are 
evil,  but  because  they  have  been   and  are 
not.  '  The  curious  ear  of  man  is  not,  cannot 
be,  at  his  heart4  But  he  will  proclaim  what 
he   is.    **  With  a  consciousness  which    is 
not  doubtfbl,  but  certain   and  plenary,  O 
Lofd !  I  love   Thee.    Thou   hast  stricken 
tlirooffh  my  heart  with  Thy  word,  and  I 
haTe  loved  Thee  1 " 

Tbe  saintly  Bishop  had  not  lived  so  little  in 
the  world  as  to  be  ignorant  of  its  ways.  He 
knew  that  he  was  biurins  his  breast  to  his  own 
enemies,  and  those  of  the  Church.  The  sobs 
which  he  uttered  at  the  feet  of  Christ ;  the 
loDff  cry,  in  which  he  wailed  out  the  sins 
and  offences  of  his  youth  to  his  reconciled 
Father ;  the  broken  words  of  those  short 
sentences  which  seem  to  set  themselves  to 
tome  mystic  chant  at  the  foot  of  an  altar ; 
he  bad  allowed  the  world  to  hear  them,  and 
the  world  was  not  likely  to  let  them  drop. 
He  could  bear  such  taunts  quietly  enough. 
But  when  they  were  used  to  weaken  his  au- 
thority, and  discredit  the  Church,  he  found 


•  **  £•  temdaniUt  et  gementU.^  Enarrat.  Pn.  xci. 
t  **  Ego  qooque,  Domine,  etUm  tic  tibi  conHteor, 
at  aiMfMii<*omin€f."  — Confens.,  x.  3. 
X  **  Aoriji  eorum  non  est  ad  oor  meum."—  Ibid. 


words  at  once  masculine  and  humble.  He 
answers  the  Donatists  thus  in  one  of  his  pop- 
ular discourses :  — 

"  Let  them   say  against  ns  what  they  will,   • 
we  will  love  them,  though  they  will  it  not ;  we 
know,  brethren,  we  know  their  tongaeft,    for 
which  we  will  not  be  angry  with  them.    Be  ye 
patient  like  as.    For  they  see  that  they  have 
nothing  in  their  cause,  and  so  turn  their  tongues 
upon  us,  and  begin  to  speak  evil  of  us,  much 
which  they  know,  much  which  they  know  not. 
That  which  they  know  is  our  Past.     Why  dost 
thou  give  up  the  cause  like  a  heretic,  and  go  to 
roan?  For  what  am  I  ?  am  I  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
We  lived  ill :  I  confess  it.    So  much  as  I  glory 
concerning  Gtod's  grace,  so  much — shall  I  say? 
—  I  grieve  for  my  guilty  Past.     I  would  grieve 
were  I  yet  in  it.  But  what  shall  I  say  ?  —  do  I 
glory  ?  I  cannot ;  for  O,  that  I  had  never  been 
such  !    But  whatever  it  were,  in  the  name  of 
Christ  it  is  past.     I  cry  unto  God  ia  my  weak- 
ness ;  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing,  saith 
the  Apostle,  to  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's 
judgment,  yea,  I  judge  not  mine  own  self.    For 
I  know  myself  better  than  they  know  me,  but 
God  knows  me  better  than  I  myself  do."* 

Every  one  is  aware  that  Augustine,  in  his 
Confessions,  repeatedly  touches  upon  that 
kind  of  sin  which  every  motive  of  moral  pru- 
dence as  well  as  of  natural  delicacy  should 
lead  ordinary  people  to  conceal  from  others, 
or  to  confess  with  the  most  guarded  generality. 
It  is  not  only  that  between  us  and  other 
men  there  is  (hrawn  a  veil  of  flesh,  through 
which  God  only  has  the  right  to  look,  and 
where  the  elance  of  a  mortal  eye  inflames 
that  wounded  human   modesty  which  re- 
mains in  every  nature  that  is  not  quite  bru- 
tal.  By  such  confessions  we  mav  injure  our 
own  souls,  retouching  the  faded  lines  of  dan- 
gerous pictures,  re^tting,  it  may  be,  that 
we  have  not  sinned  more,  and  that  we  have 
lost  opportunities.t     We  may  also  do  incal- 
culable injury  to  others  by  unintentional 
suggestions.    What  shall  we  say  of  this  ele 
ment  in  Augustine's  writing  ? 

His  example,  in  his  public  confession, 
stands  out  almost  alone  lor  profit  and  for 
wonder,  not  for  imitation.  He  had  never 
been  a  profligate  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  Measured  by  the  stan(urd 
of  the  world  even  now,  much  more  by  that 
of  the  society  in  which  he  lived,  he  might 
have  passed  without  much  censure.}     It  is 


*  Serm.  3.  in  Ft.  xxxvi.,  $  19. 

t  "  Recordari  volo  transactaa  foedltates  meas,  et 
carnales  cormptionefl  aninue  ine»;  non  quod  eas 
amem ;  sed  ut  aoMm  te.  IXeas  meoi.'' — Confeai.,  il. 
1;  cf.  iv.  1. 

X  Thus  writes  one  of  the  highest  anthority  upon 
Augustine :  *'  Talis  erat,  eUam  qaum  ip*e  forli  esset, 
at  ab  eis  qui  erant  inta«,  rir  bonoi  haberi  poMlt,  in 
•uo  quldem  genere.    Adoletoent  Juibalt  ooncobi- 
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unworthy  of  a  writer,  who,  I  believe  is 
usually  as  accurate  as  he  is  elegant,  to  speak 
of  Augustine  as  the  promiscuous  lover  of 
the  frail  beauties  of  Carthaige.  More  unwor- 
thy still  is  the  comparison  which  others  have 
instituted  between  Rousseau  and  the  young 
Augustine.  At  the  yery  moment  when  two 
men  are  grovelling  in  sensual  sin,  there  may 
be  a  distmction  between  them.  The  one, 
perhaps,  feels  that  he  is  plunged  in  a  hell  of 
filth,  only  less  dreadful  than  tne  hell  of  fire. 
The  other  loves  what  "  the  degraded  soul 
unworthily  admires."  He  has  a  deliberate 
83rmpathy  with  his  position,  and  with  those 
who  are  like  him.*  He  is  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  thinks  it  is  well  for  him  to  be  here.  One 
has  fallen  into  the  sty,  the  other  lives  in  it. 
Of  his  guilty  connection  Rousseau  exclaims, 


droi>s  of  blood ;  *  he  is  detennined  tlMt  no 
sentimental  siffhs  shall  be  heaved  over  the 
parting-scene  oetween  hia  mitftresi  and  liiiD- 
self.  The  mother  of  Adeodatos  walks  veiled 
and  spectral,  a  memory  without  a  luune, 
from  her  sixteen  years  of  shame,  into  the 
presence  of  God,  with  a  siffh  of  penitence 
and  a  prayer  of  hope.  The  moftt  Inntal 
lines  that  Byron  ever  wrote  — -  it  is  saying 
much  —  are  those  in  which  he  attribates  to 
the  Confessions  the  power  of  awakening  an 
envy  of  the  yonthftu  transgressions  m  the 
saintly  Bishop,  f 

If  Augustine's  temperament  was  natural- 
ly deep  and  passionate,  his  Confessions  pre- 
sent to  us  the  spectacle  of  such  a  nature 
turning  to  Grod  with  all  its  depth  and  all  its 
passion.      We  can  detect  in  many  religious 


*'  It  stood  me  instead  of  all.  The  future  did  bioffraphies  that  the  mere  physical  cooKng 
not  touch  me,  or  only  as  a  prolon^d  pres-  j  of  uie  bubbling  caldron  of  sensuality  passes 
ent."    But  even  in  the  first  flush  ot  youthful ,  for  conversion  ;  or  the  pasnve  fear  of  the 

consequences  of  sin  presents  a  maimed  gift 
to  God.    Grod  forbid  that  we  should  scorn 


passion  Au^tine  exhausts  all  the  energy 
of  his  imagination  to  find  language  whic.n 
may  give  us  a  conception  of  his  misery.  He 
was  ^aten  as  with  burning  rods  of  iron.f 

Correspondent  to  this  difference  between 
the  men  is  the  difference  of  their  Confes- 
sions. No  man  ever  read  the  earlier  portion 
of  Rousseau's  without  a  permanent  taint,  or 
a  permanent  trial,  to  his  soul.  We  feel 
that  he  took  an  artist's  reflective  pleasure  in 
every  line  of  the  picture.  It  is  the  thoueht- 
fid  and  deliberate  masterpiece  of  a  libidi- 
nous imagination.  On  the  contrary,  no  pru- 
rient women  ever  said  of  Augustine  as  they 
have  been  known  to  say  of  certain  in  our 
own  time,  who  make  confessions  in  fashion- 
able drawing-rooms.  **  Come  and  hear  him. 
He  is  so  handsome,  and  has  been  so  wicked, 
and  will  tell  us  all  about  it"  There  is  a 
coldness  and  a  whiteness  as  of  winter  snow 
over  the  crater  of  the  extinct  volcano. 
There  is  a  reserve  in  all  that  effusion.  The 
style  is  without  that  affected  periphrastic 
delicacy  which  is  essentially  indelicate.  His 
heart  might  be  ulcerated,  and  leave  trailing 


nam,  quod  hulhann  permittimt  leges, 
lata  si'd  erept&  adamavit  alteram. 


pudiata  Si'd  erept& 


II&c  non  re. 
Verum  utri- 


que  servavit  ooi^agii  lidem,  quam  probitatem  ho- 
die  non  temere  reperiaa  in  sacerdotibas  aut  Abba- 
tibus."  —  Au)^8t.,  torn.  !.  (Basil.  1509.)  Erasmus 
Alfonso  Fonsecc  Arohlep.  Toletano.  [The  refer- 
ences In  this  article  are  ipeneraily  to  that  edition.! 
*'  In  illis  annis  anam  babebam,  tted  unam  tamen,  ei 
quoque  HenrHns  tori  tldem.**  — Confess.,  Iv.  2.  When 
sne  returned  from  Italy  to  Afticar  vowing  herself  to 
a  pure  and  single  life,  he  formed,  for  a  time,  a  sec- 
ond connection  of  tlie  same  nature,  Intended  to  be 
limited  to  the  two  years  during  which  he  was  wait- 
ing for  a  wife.  (tI.  16.)  It  is  only  right  to  notice  the 
dark  shadow  which  hangs  over  Augustine's  youth 
from  such  expressions  as  those  in  Confess. ,  ill.  1. 
U.  2.  ^ 

*  Oirtvcf  9i  n6¥OV  atJrd  itoio^ai¥^  dWa  koI  ovievio- 
Ko9ai  T»it  npmavovct.  -—  Rom.  i.  32. 

t  Confeas.,  iil.  l. 


or  depreciate  any  motive  which  brings  back 
a  sinner  to  his  Father.  We  must  only  maiiH 
tain  that  they  were  not  such  processes,  as 
fi^re  ahnost  exclusively  in  modem  reli- 
gious biographies,  which  won  Angnstiiie 
to  Christ,  and  that  the  oblation  which  he 
made  was  richer  and  more  complete  in  eo»> 
sequence.  It  was  his  favourite  du)Ctrine  that 
the  passions  and  affections  of  oar  nature 
were  not  intended  to  be  eradicated  by  grace, 
but  turned  to  their  proper  objects.)  We 
may  say  of  the  Confessions  that  they  are  the 
most  vivid  illustration  which  post-Apostolio 
Christianity  has  produced  of  Bishop  Butler's 
Sermons  upon  the  Love  of  God.  W  hat  have 
we  there  but  the  spectacle  of  a  human  heart 
I*  referring  itself  implicitly  to  Grod,  and  cast- 
ing itself  entirely  upon  Hun,  its  whole  atten- 
tion of  liie  being  to  obey  His  oommandSf 
and  its  highest  enjoyment  arising  from  the 

*  Confetf .,  vt  16.  See  Esaaif  d«  Lttt^rmtnra  «t 
de  Morale,  par  8aint-Marc  Uirardin  —  **  La  p^-, 
phrase  est  souventplns  ind^oeateque  le  mot."— 
il.  11.,  Art.  S.  Augnstin. 

t "  Sermons  he  read,  and  leotnr«s  he  endared. 
And  homilies,  and  lives  of  all  the  sainif ; 
To  Jerome  and  to  ^hrysostom  inured, 

He  did  not  take  such  studies  for  reetrstBtt. 
But  how  fiUth  is  acquired,  and  then  insofed. 

So  well  not  one  ot  the  aforesaid  painta 
As  Saint  Augustine  in  his  fine  ConfesaloBS, 
Which  maktt  the  reader  envy  hit  tranajnn 
iofu, 

"  This,  too,  was  a  sealed  book  to  Uttle  Jaaa." 

X  Auffustine  enforces  this  very  beantlAiUy  |it  tbs 
example  of  St  Paul  and  of  our  Lord,  De  Civ.  D. 
xiv.  V.  C/,  **  As  we  cannot  remove  fh>in  this  earth' 
or  change  our  general  business  on  it.  so  neither  can 
we  alter  our  real  nature.  Religion  does  nol  demand 
new  alfsctions,  but  only  dalius  the  direction  of  those 
you  already  have,  those  all^otlons  you  already  ftel." 
—  Butler.    Upon  the  Love  of  GodU     Sermon  yW- 
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contemplation  of  His  character  and  its  rela- 
tion to  Him,  from  a  eonsciousnebs  of  His  fa- 
vour and  approbation,  and  from  the  exercise 
of  those  affections  towards  Him  which  caii- 
not  bat  be  raised  from  His  presence  ?  "  ' 
I  miBt  DOW  refer  to  those  points  of  per- 
flooal  character  which  we  can  very  distinctly 
trace  in  these  pages.  Augustine  was  natu- 
rally ambitious  to  excel  in  all  thin^.  He 
aspired  to  poetical  as  well  as  rhetorical  dis- 
tinctioOf  and  was  possessed  with  an  ungov- 
ernable desire  to  obtain  a  theatrical  prize 
poem.*  His  filial  love  is  beautiful  All  a^ 
have  loved  to  see  him  listening  with  Monica 
to  Ambrose,  at  Milan,  or  smiling  gently  at  the 
frugal  fare  which  she  provided  for  his  birth- 
day feast  on  that  soft  November  day  in  the 
meadow  of  Cassiciacum.  f  Above  all  they 
stand  before  us  as  they  have  been  represent- 
ed by  the  pencil  of  Ary  Scheffer,  in  the 
garden  at  Ostia,  **  in  sight  of  a  sea  lit  up  by 
a  thousand  fires,  and  under  a  sky  without  a 
cloud,**  I  enjoying  some  of  those  moments, 
even  upon  earth,  from  which  we  know  that 
if  eternal  life  were  but  their  prolongation, 
it  would  be  an  entering  into  the  joy  of  the 
Lord.^  Tbis  filial  love  may  be  read,  not 
only  in  the  fuller  delineations  which  he  de- 
liffbts  to  give,  and  in  the  description  of  his 
gnef  for  her  loss,  but  in  a  hundred  minute 
touches.  I  His  parental  love  is  equally  touch- 
ing. It  would  be  almost  sacrilege  to  trans- 
late those  words,,  whioh  might  Torm  a  yet 
nobler  epitaph  for  a  Christian  father  to  place 
over  his  child  than  the  lines  from  Drvden*s 
£kxmora,  which  Burke  had  engraved  over 
tlie  only  son  who  gave  promise  of  so  much 
virtue  and  so  much  genius.  If  The  critics 
have  adduced  as  a  parallel  Quintilian's  cel- 
ebrated Procemium  to  the  fitth  book  of  his 
Institutes.  If,  in  reading  that  fiuishedpro- 
dnction,  we  are  sometimes  reminded  of  Tick- 
ell's  lines  — 

"  Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art, 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart," — 

*Gonfets.,iT.  2. 

t  De  Ordtne.  Lib.  ii.,  Tom.  1.  471.  De  Beata 
ViU.  IMd.  4M. 

t  tfee  SB  doqoent  pansage  in  M.  de  Broglle,  L* 
MlM  et  I'fmpire  Romain,  Part  iii.,  torn,  li.,  183, 

JConfBM.,  fx.  10. 
B,gr,  **  £t  mentitns  sam  matri  et  IIU  matri.  et 
evati,'' ▼.  8.    "  Meuni  quiddam  paerile,  qaod  labe- 

bfltur  in  fletQ9,  jareDili  voce  cordis  taeebiit 

•onalrliiitebam  flaxuni  moeroris rertnsqae 

Impeta  rao  lerebatur  non  u«qae  ad  eroptionem  lao- 
rlmarani  ....  ted  ego  »cM>um  quid  carde  preme- 
Mi.»  ^  ConfeM.,  ix.  12. 

T  "  Clto  de  terra  abstullati  ritam  fjus,  tt  ieearior 

m  reoordor,  noa  timens  quidqaam  paeritic.  neo 

adotes<entte,  aeo  omniao  liomini  illi.^— Conreti., 

IJC.Sw 


if  the  warmth  of  our  emotion  is  chilled  by 
the  rhetorical  tricks  and  the  theatric  adju- 
ration, there  is  undoubtedly  an  undertone 
of  true  pathos  which  is  exquisitely  affecting. 
But  the  words  of  Augustine  need  no  critic. 
He  who  is  unmoved  by  them  wants  not  so 
much  a  critical  judgment  as  a  human 
heart.  His  susceptible  nature  was  especial- 
ly formed  for  friendship.  In  the  one  in- 
terval of  leisure  in  his  Busy  life,  at  the  villa 
of  Cassiciacum,  lent  him  by  Verecundus 
durinff  the  months  between  his  conversion 
and  his  baptism,  he  is  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  African  friends,  who  have  follow- 
ed him  from  Tagaste,  Madaura,  Hippo,  and 
Carthage.  One  of  these,  Roman ianus,  was 
of  higher  rank  than  the  rest  In  address- 
ing one  of  his  books  to  him,  Augustine  inci- 
dentally gives  us  a  notion  of  the  life  and 
aims  of  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  fine  gentleman  presented  the 
public  with  shows  of  wild  beasts  and  other 
unusual  spectacles.  He  lived  at  a  great 
rate,  keeping  almost  open  house.  He  was 
expected  to  build  largely,  especially  baths 
with  tesselated  pavements.  His  reward  was 
popular  applause.  If  he  succeeded  in  his 
appeal  to  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  if 
his  agents  were  so  honest  and  capable  that 
he  did  not  become  bankrupt ;  *  he  was  re- 
ceived in  the  theatre  with  a  roar  of  wel- 
come. His  statue  was  set  up,  not  only  in 
his  city,  but  in  the  neighbouring  towns. 
He  was  hailed  as  *Miberalissimus,  mundis^i- 
mus,   humanissimus,  fortunatis.simus.**    Au- 

fustine*s  relation  with  Romanianus,  Alypius, 
(icentius,  and  others,  proves  that  he  possess- 
ed that  undefinable  thin^  called  influence, 
which  Archbishop  Whately  proposed  to  call 
effluence^  which  acts  upon  men's  natures 
through  some  intangible  medium  quite  dis- 
tinct firom  an  appeal  to  their  logical  facul- 
ties. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Confes- 
sions, and  in  his  other  writings,  which  reveal 
to  us  even  the  physical  temperament  of  the 
man.  Born  under  the  intense  light  of  an 
African  skv,  compared  with  which  the  very 
suns  of  Italy  are  pale ;  used  to  gaze  forward 
where  the  sight  is  not  limited  by  the  dimness 
of  the  medium,  but  by  the  weakness  of  the 
organ,  he  speaks  of  his  love  of  light,  **  the 
queen  of  colours,  washing  round  all  things 
which  we  see  with  its  perpetual  and  multi- 
tudinous flow,"  and  connects  it  with  one  of 
the  grandest  movements  in  the  literature  of 

•  *'  Resqae  ipsa  fluniliarls  dili^enter  A  tuit  fldeli- 
terqae  administrata  idoneam  se  tantii  sumptibus 
paratuique  proBberet."  —  Contra  Acad.  Lib.  I.,  torn. 
1.410,411. 
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the  world.*  Habituated  to  view  from  the 
coast  the  Mediterranean  clothed  in  a  many- 
coloured  vesture,  with  shooting  green  of 
every  tint,  sometimes  deepening  mto  pur- 
ple, more  often  like  a  blue  band  drowned  in 
a  vermilion  sky  of  evening  or  morning,  he 
can  paint  at  times  in  colours  like  those  of 
Ruskin.f  His  comparisons  are  frequently 
drawn  from  l^ht;  it  is  to  him  the  very 
luxury  of  existence.  %  He  possesses  the 
picturesque  feeling  and  touch  which  are  so 

Eeculiarly  modern.  His  account  of  a  fight 
etween  two  cocks  is  coloured  and  animat- 
ed. §  The  loving  and  minute  subtlety  with 
which  he  transfers  mental  impressions  to 
nature  reminds  us  at  times  of  the  latest 
school  of  poetry  among  ourselves.  H  His 
other  senses  were  equally  keen  and  sus^^ep- 
tible.  Of  scents,  indeed,  he  says  that  he 
does  not  refuse  them  when  present,  nor  miss 
them  when  absent  ;  confessing,  however, 
"  fortasse  fallor."  A  passage  in  his  chapter 
on  Memory  shows  us  that  he  anticipated  the 
subtle  beauty  of  Shelley's  lines  — 

"  Odours,  when  sweet  violets  die. 
Live  within  the  memory  .'*  ^ 

The  repairs  of  the  table  —  as  Dr.  Johnson 
called  them  in  langua^  strikingly  like  Au- 
gustine's —  had  for  him,  as  he  tells  us,  a 
fascination  with  which  he  sometimes  re- 
proached himself.**    His  sense  of  hearing 

*  "  O  lux  quam  videbat  Tobias aut  quam 

videbat  JacoV.  auum  et  ipse  prse  {^randi  tetate  cap- 
tus  oculis  m  nlns  prfeslffnata  futuri  pupuli  genera 
luminoeo  oorde  radiavit."  — Confess.,  x.  :ii. 

t  *'  In  iprtius  quoque  maris  tarn  grand!  spectaculo, 
quam  sese  diversis  colonibus  indunt  velut  vvstibus 
et  aliquando  viride  atque  hoc  multis  modls,  aliquan- 
do  purpureum,  aliquando  coeruleum."  —  De  Civ. 
Dei,  xxii.  24. 

X  "rroptfer  h»c  volant  viyere."— De  Lib.,  Arb. 
ii.  13,  turn.  i.  656.  '*  Ad  quietis  ipsius  penetrale, 
cujus  Jam  luce  mens  eorum  velut  in  louginquo  radi> 
aute  perotrlngit-ur  pervenire  non  possunt.  Dorsum 
enim  habebam  ad  lumen,  et  ad  ea  quae  illuminantur 
laciem;  uude,  ipsa  fades  mea,  qua  illuniiuata  uer- 
nebam,  non  illuminabatur." —  Confess.,  iv.  10. 

$  "  lu  eindem  gallis  erat  vldere  intenta  proJecUus 

capita,  inUatas  comas,  yeliementes  ictus et 

in  onmi  motu  auimalium  ratione  cxpertium  nihil 
non  decorum."—  De  Ordine. 

11  E.  gr,  **  Lunam  nocturnas  tenebras  aolantem,^* 
—  In  I'salm  xcix.  5,  p.  1112. 

IT  **  8icut  odor,  dum  transit  et  evanescit  in  ven- 
tos,  olfactum  afflcit,  unde  trajicit  in  memoriara  im> 
aginem  sui,  quuin  reminisceudo  repetamus."  —  Con- 
fess., X.  U. 

**  **  Crapula  autem  nonnumquam  surrepit  servo 
tuo.  Keficiinus  quotidianas  ruiuas  corporis  edendo 
et  bibendo."  —  (Jonfess.,  v.  81.  A  furious  contro- 
versy, which  made  much  noise  in  its  day,  arose  upon 
the  signiflcution  of  the  word  erapuUi,  in  which  a 
physician  Petit,  Bay le,  and  other tt  took  port.  See 
Floties,  "Etudes  sur  !5aint  Au^stine,'^  pp.  149, 
153  It  is  to  be  remarlced  that  Augustine's  Chris- 
tian common  sense  preserved  him  from  the  Maui- 
ctiean  extnivRgHnce  which  atlerwnrds  found  some- 
thing di-gniduig  to  the  saintly  diaracter  in  the  use 
of  auimul  iuoU     Cr<irres  lays  it  down  as  a  law  of 


was  evidentlj  acute  and  delicate.  Ai  he 
lies  awake  at  Cassiciacum^  he  hears  the 
sound  of  water  trickling  into  the  heS^ 
making  an  uneven  sound  as  it  mns  over 
the  pebbles,  from  the  accumulatioa  here  and 
there  of  the  autumnal  leaTes.  This  leads  to 
the  chief  subject  of  one  of  his  moft  inter- 
esting discussions.*  Reli{;;iou8  men,  who 
religiously  love  choral  services,  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  angry  with  those  who  warn  them 
against  possible  dangers  and  ezcesMi. 
Such  warnings  may  be  found  in  qoarien 
where  by  some  they  would  be  least  expect- 
ed. For  instance,  **In  reference  to  singw 
ing,  I  fluctuate  between  the  danger  of  beins 
carried  away  by  the  pleasure  of  taste,  and 
the  personal  experience  which  I  have  of 
the  profit  of  the  practice.  I  am  inclined 
rather  to  approve  of  the  practice  of  singing 
in  church ;  not,  however,  giving  an  opinion 
which  I  might  not  conceivably  retract.  Yet 
when  it  happens  to  me  to  be  moved  bj  the 
musical  modulation  more  than  by  the  thing 
which  is  sung,  I  confess  that  I  sin  gravely, 
and  that  I  had  ratht^r  not  hear  the  voice  that 
sing8."f  It  is  singular  to  find  this  jeakxisy  of 
harmony  in  religious  services,  when  we  re- 
member the  sweet  and  consolatory  tears  fiir 
his  lost  Adeodatus  which  were  dirawn  firan 
him  by  the  hymns  of  Ambrose,  %  composed 
to  soothe  and  occupy  the  people  during 
their  watches  with  their  Bishop,  at  the 
time  of  the  persecution  of  Justina.  There 
are  some  men  who  are  so  constituted  that 
beauty  of  every  kind  is  not  to  them  a  dis- 
traction or  a  recreation.  The  light  of  a 
spring  day,  the  blue  range  of  the  moantains, 
tne  vast  soft  whitenesa  of  the    breaking 

saintsliip  that  in  its  Iiigher  manifestatioaa  it  gives 
up  flesh-meat,  and  lives  upon  vegetables,  allk.  aai 
honey.  We  know  from  Fosidanlus  tliat  the  bishop 
I  of  Hippo  had  meat  upon  his  table,  some  days  ia  tht 
wex  k  at  least,  tie  himself  says,  **  Non  ego  iiaiiNUi- 
ditiam  obsonii  timeo,  sed  immunditlam'  eopUi- 
tatls."  —  Confess.,  x.  31. 

*  De  Ordine,  i.  3,  Tom.  i.,  i59, 402. 

t  Confess.,  x.  33.  Instrumental  mutio  was  toog 
in  finding  its  way  into  churches.  **  Huaioal  Insttn- 
ments  rather  excite  the  mind  to  pleasure  than  tcai 
to  form  good  disposition*  within  it.  In  the  Old 
Testament  such  invtruments  were  used,  partly  be- 
cause  the  people  were  more  cold  and  oanuU— attaa- 
ulated  bv  such  things  even  as  they  were  atiBalated 
bv  earthly  promises ;  partly  because  theoe  aaterlal 
oojeots  hada  figurative  signification,  ^oeleslciiiia 
Htitur  orgafU»j  ne  Judaizdre  vi^^tur,  1)«  ThOBB. 
Summa  fheoiogicB  cum  CotmneatarUM  QtftUm. 
Qucstio,  xii.,  Art.  11.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  228-23S.  Oi^ 
tan  menUons  the  curious  fact  that  iDStnuMMfail 
music  is  not  permitted  wlien  the  Pope  ftliWatf  la 
person.  We  may  well  be  thankfhl  that,  in  the  aohte 
language  of  our  own  Milton,  in  oar  catbedniU  aad 
cimrches  **  the  solemn  andf  divine  hamumies  of 
music  are  heard  whilst  the  skilful  organist  piles  his 
grave  and  fancied  ae^caut  in  lofty  fugues."  It  i 
be  well  for  some  of  the  young  gentl«.mea  who 
*'  at  the  intellectual  coldness  of  the 
vice,"  to  read  the  Confessions,  x.  83. 

X  Conless.,  ix.  0. 
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waTes,  fill  them  with  a  sensation  which  is 
not  unmingled  with  suffering.  The  greater 
the  beaaly  which  they  see,  the  more  it 
leaves  them  nnsatisfied  and  iiill  of  longing. 
Augustine  was  one  of  these  men.  If  they 
frame  to  them»<elves  a  theory  of  Art  and 
Beauty,  it  will  be  like  his  and  Plato's.* 


II. 


To  understand  and  enjoy  Augustine's 
writings  in  general,  and  more  especially  his 
CoDfessions,  we  must  know  something  of 
the  Boman- African  life  and  thought  of  that 
day. 

The  normal  state  of  the  descendants  of 
the  Roman  settlers  in  Africa  f  was  —  as  M. 
Saint-Marc  Girardin  has  well  shown  —  that 
which  has  been  reproduced  in  modern  Al- 
geria ;  small  groups  of  civilized  men,  sur- 
rounded by  barbiurous  nomads.  In  such  a 
state  of  society  complicated  relations  arise 
between  the  two  parties.  Occasionally  the 
harbarian  is  moulded  and  elevated  by  his 
neighbour.  Roman  letters  and  education 
filtered  into  the  Phoenician  and  Numidian 
villages,  and  a  succession  of  orators  and 
l«*gist8  was  produced  by  the  natives  of  Af- 
rica. The  more  usual  relations  between 
the  tribesmen  and  the  colonists  were  of  a 
much  humbler  kind,  founded  upon  mutual 
convenience.  In  one  of  those  interesting 
letters,  X  which  testify  to  the  masculine 
gojd  sense  of  Augustine,  it  comes  out  that 
Um  native  tribes  frequently  acted  as  con- 
veyers of  merchandise,  conductors  of  cara- 
vans, and  guardians  of  harvests.  §    Compacts 

*  *' Pukhm  trateota  per  animas  in  manas  artifl- 
sloMa  ab  ilia  pulohritudiDe  veniunt,  que  super  aui- 
flBAa  eat*** — Confess.,  x.  34 ;  of.  xi.  5. 

f  It  will  be  remembered  that  hallnst  received 
Irom  Cesar  the  government  of  Numidia.  The  his* 
torlaa  did  not  practise  the  lessons  which  he  incul- 
satM  so  eloquently.  His  splendid  mansion  and 
gardens,  still  so  frequently  visited  at  Home,  were 
Oiult  and  beautified  by  money  extorted  from  Hippo, 
Tagatte,  and  other  African  tow  ns.  In  the  Jagur- 
tiilBe  war  of  SiUlust  there  is  a  description  of  Africa, 
tai  wlileh  the  name  of  Hippo  occurs. 

X  The  worthy  Puollcoia's  cases  of  oonscieaoe  are 
of  tiila  kind  —  Is  it  not  sinful  to  make  a  compact 
wttli  barbarians,  when  they  swear  by  false  *godsf 
it  it  not  sinful  to  partake  of  grain  or  oil  of  which 
aa  offering  has  been  made  to  a  dcTll  ?  Whether  a 
Clirlstiaa  may  use  wood  fttim  a  consecrated  grove  ? 
^nictiMr  he  may  drink  from  a  tank  in  a  deserted 
tomple  f  On  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  using 
arma  in  the  Gospel  dispensation,  it  is  hard  to  be- 
Ikrve  that  the  bishop  wrote  without  a  smile.  **  Per- 
hapa  Christians  had  better  keep  hornless  oxen,  and 
iMire  bouses  without  windows,  for  fear  some  one 
•lionld  be  killed.  If  a  ChriMtian  is  not  to  drink  of 
streams  whldi  have  been  polluted  by  idolatry,  he 
bad  better  give  up  breathing  — fur  tlie  incense  of 
heathen  rites  is  taken  up  by  the  winds.'*  —  Tom.  11. 
TUft. 

J\  *'  Qui  ad  dednoendaM  bastagas  pacti  fherint,  vel 
qui  ad  servaudas  fruges.^  —  lilpist.  elii.  Tom«  ii. 


were. entered  into  between  them,  sealed  by 
oaths;  ^hieh  often  caused  scruples  to  timid 
Christians. 

The  civilized  life  of  Africa  is  more  di- 
rectly connected  with  our  subject.  "  The 
long  and  narrow  tract  of  African  coast  was 
filled  with  frequent  monuments  of  Roman 
art  and  magnificence,  and  the  respective 
degrees  of  improvement  might  be  accurate- 
ly measured  by  the  distance  from  Carthage 
and  the  Mediterranean."  One  fact  im- 
presses us  with  the  highest  sense  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  district,  and  of  the  industry  of 
the  people.  Thickly  populated  as  it  was, 
it  exported  vast  quantities  of  wheat ;  and 
after  providing  abundantly  for  home  con- 
sumption, sent  the  bread-stufis  which  main- 
ly supplied  the  vast  poi)ulation  of  Rome.* 
This  civilized  life  of  Africa  found  its  centre 
at  Carthage  —  the  Rome  of  Africa,  as  it 
was  frequently  called.  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  M.  Villemain,  if  I  remember 
right,  that  we  think  of  no  other  Carthage 
than  that  of  Hannibal.  But  Carthage, 
from  the  period  of  its  new  foundation  un- 
der Augustus  (a.d.  29),  was  essentially  a 
Roman  city.  On  its  topography  and  scen- 
ery we  need  not  dwell.  The  undecaying 
framework  of  nature,  common  to  the  Punic 
with  the  Roman  city,  has  been  de:»cribed  in 
M.  Flaubert's  Salammbd.  f  Those  unwhole- 
some and  libidinous  pages  are  occasionally 
redeemed  by  the  antiquarian  learning  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  scholar,  the 
traveller,  and  the  devotee  of  realism  in  ro- 
mance. Carthage  was  the  child  of  Roman 
genius  in  its  grandest  hour.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  a  most  glorious  city.  Its  streets, 
glittering  with  gold  and  gay  with^  marbles, 
ran  in  long  parallel  lines.  It  possessed 
numerous  schoob,  and  affected  to  rival  Rome 
as  a  creator  of  Latin  literature.  %  The  old 
Punic  passion  for  commerce  appeared  to 
revive  upon  its  ancient  soil.  Countless 
ships  pressed  into  the  one  great  port  of  a 

700.  See  M.  Saint* Marc  Girardin  —  Revue  de$  deux 
Monde*.  Sept.  15,  1842. 

*  Gibbon,  chapter  xxxiil. 

t  Perhaps  the  following  bit  of  description  may 
assist  us  in  giving  colour  to  some  of  the  scenes  of 
Augustine's  earlier  life.  *'The  waves  glittered 
round  Carthage,  for  the  moon  shone  at  once  upon 
the  mountain -locked  gulf  and  the  lake  of  Tunis, 
where  the  phenicopteri  forn&ed  long  red  lines  among 
the  sand-banks,  while  beyond,  under  the  catacombs, 
the  great  salt  lagoon  glimmered  like  a  plate  of  sil- 
ver. The  vault  of  the  blue  heaven  lost  itself  in  the 
horixon,  on  the  one  side  in  the  white  oowdered 
dust  of  the  plain,  on  the  other  in  the  fine  silver 
mists  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  pyramidal  cypresses  swayed  and  murmured  Uke 
the  regular  waves  which  flapped  slowly  the  whole 
length  of  the  mole." 

|"<  Duae  tantc  urbes  Latiuarum  literarum  artifices, 
Roma  atque  Carthago."  —  August.  Epist.  ad  Dios- 
corum,  Toni«  11.  267. 
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havenless  sea.    If  Christianity  had  spread  hension  of  Greek  books,  and  mnch  more  for 

with  singular  rapidity  over  the  siJrface,  it  those  in  the  Hellenistic  dialoQt,  which  hare 

does  not  seem  to  have  sunk  into  the  heart  forins  of  words,  notions,  and  c3nstructioas,  pe- 

of  society.     The  sunshine  and  fertility  of  ^^^  ^  themselves."  * 

the  country  were  bitterly  contrasted  with  .           ^.      .  .       i.  r^     ,           « 

the  character  of  the  inhabitants.    The  an-  ^^°g  *^®  ^'^^  ?^  CartW,  there  wai 

cient  reproach  of  the  Punic  faith  sank  into  Z^^^  peculiar  fascination  to  the  sowepti- 

insignificance  compared  with  the  shameless  ^le  boy.    I  single  it  out,  because  it  wiH  nai- 

exhibition  of  vices  which  humanity  abhors.  "J"*":^  ^^^  "»  ^  Augustine's  judgnaent  upon 

The  garb  of  religion  was  the  signal  for  out-  the  study  of  classical  antiquitv.     The  spei- 

burste  of  derision  and  hatred.  *     Significant  *^**^8  ^*  ^^^  4^"  J*»«a*^®  in  Carthage  were 

passages  in  Augustine's  letters  prove  that  5'^^«>"?    *"^  splendid.     Tbey  fumwh^i 

thTSergy  the^elves  were  far  from  im-  ^®?  (?[  **>«  ^q?»«t  fire  of  his  8<hi1,  icenes 

maculate  which  haunted  his  imagination,  and  passafseB 

One  result  of  the  Roman  character  of  Af-  J,^^':\.  ^«  loved  himself  to  declaim.    The 

rican  society  and  education  upon  Angus-  Christian  Church,  it  need  hardly  be  obserr- 

tine's  intellectual  history  and  theological  ac-  ®^'  abhorred  the  Pagan  theatre.     The  idol- 

quirements  is  too  important  to  be  omitted,  ^f'^?"  ".^'  ^^^®  laseivioos  attitudes,  the 

At  neither  period  of  its  history  was  there  g  »d>atorial  shows,  which  were  its  insepara- 

any  tincture  of  Hellenism  in  the  population  ^^"^  accompaniments,  were  equaUy  oppoMd 

or  culture  of  Carthage.    It  will  be  remem-  ^^^^^  dogmatic  Monotheism,  tj)  the  punty, 

bered,  by  every  reader  of  the  Confessions,  ?°^  ^**>«  mercy  or  the  Gospel.     T^e  Tery 

how  Augustine  as  a  boy  hated  Greek;  how  Jf^*  "^  *?^"*  habitual  absence  from  the 

the  difficulty  of  learning  a  foreign  language  theatre  afforded  presumptive  proof  that  he 

sprinkled  with  gaU  the  sweetness  of  the  was  a  Chnstian.  f    In  his  Confessions,  Au- 

gliorious  Grecian  poi^ms,  which  a  nature  like  «^}'^^  g^»  ^"^^  ^^^?^7  ♦?  **>«  ^.J^  ^« 

his  was  80  capable  of  enjoying.     This  may  f^J^f;     Supposing  ^scenity  and  idolatij 

be  a  convenient  place  for  coiTsidering  the  *^  ^  banished  from  the  stage,  and  taking  it 

question  of  Augustine's  Greek  stholwship,  »V  */*  ^  ^^'  ^'^  1^^  .^^"^^  ^^^ 

which  has  been  so  severely  discussed.  wholesome?    Is  it  good  that  the  paasm 

An  eminent  prelate  of  the  Irish  Church  ^^'oUons  should  be  excited,  when  no  active 

is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  stating  exertion  is  intended  to  follow,  t  whcm  the 

that,  had  St.  Augustine  applied  to  him  fw  7®^  intensity  of  the  .emotion  is  a  delicate 

orders,  he  must  h^ve  been  rejected  for  igno-  luxury   whose    end    is    itself?    Augustine 

ranee  of  Greek.    Possibly  there  may  have  seems  to  doubt  it.  §               .^      ^     _^ 

been  among  the  clergy  of  his  Gra.e  some  .  ?«  ewly  education  was  that  of  a  rheto- 

who  werelar  from  being  the  saint's  equals  ^^  ^^  J^^^  ^^l    The  practice  was  to 

even  in  this  respect.     hI  may,  indeed,  have  make  the  boy  render  into  fluent  Latin  pitJie 

been  unable  to  understand  thoroughly  por-  ^  ^,         ,    ^              ^         .    ,  ^     .  .      - 

♦;«««    ftj'  tUa    Ori^k    PPp1p«iiiAtitf>Al    writu^riL  Chwisen's  chapter  on  Aaguttine's  knowlcdfe  of 

tions   01   the    ijreeit   ecclesiastical    writers.  Grcitkoonuans  an  analvBlBoniUtheUrwsk  words  «r- 

He  used  translations  of  Plato,  j     The  accu-  raotlyiroat^llbyhiiu.  Augu»tiueglTe<th«derlratkm 

rate  Clausen  sums  up  the  evidence  on  this  oithefoUowingteruw:-ai<uMui»,»«Ka8«/ia,y«p#.»i«, 

subject  as  follows  :  —  xaAt^v,  rapannana,  irAi}^^cA<ia,  rpuw Aa««f.    He  Olt- 

eiimiuates  accurately  between   toe   Mlowlnft:* 

"  In  these  observations  and  corrections  of  the  >'<»'»'«'»'  wxl  TiKrui^t  i*Ta<fnd^uv  and  Mrr«<»,c^i  tmA 

Latin  translation  of  the  Scripiures,  if  we  make  '/"""S?'  v^'"'*  ""*?  iVJ''  Aarpew.^  and  i^vAffcw, 

some  grams  of  allowance,  u  is  indisputable  that  ytpyfi^ara,  and  dra^xai,  «<«;»j  mnd  dyy^^J ni^n^ 

Augustine  attained  the  truth.     If  I  am  right,  tfUMot  and  d^^.    He  corrects  the  ancient  Launtraaa* 

he  is  so  far  from  being  chargeable  with  gross  !»"?°  ^^  ^^^  Ixx-,  in  ««r<y  places,  and  ot  tke  N«« 

jt^^«.n,»«  of  ay-ooV  f  that  hP  shniiWI  hfl  PrSi«;H  A>«tainent  at  least  three  thnes.    (8.  John  vilL  9^ 

Ignorance  of  Ui-eek,  J  that  he  shouia  be  consid-  ^^m.  37.   noj^nns,  1.8.— Clausen.   Angiwt.    »! 

ered  fairly  instructed  in  grammar,  and  a  subtle  ticript.  Interpres.,  pp.  90-40.)     To  this  it  may  be 

distinguisher  of  words.     But  it  is  evident  that  addt*d  that  when  Marcellinus  consults  iiim  on  soaM 

this  knowledge,  which  does  not  go  beyond  the  ?/.??,"i'*7  *? '?«  PBfms,  he  speaks  of  not  having 

,          ^     .^'^.     ^r        ^i  ^         \^  the  (ireek  of  all  the  Fsalterat  hand,  butof  refcriiag 

elements,  is  lusufficient  for  a  thorough  compre-  to  one  poj^p~  and  flnSing  that  it  igreed  wiSTtK 

*  8ee  quotatious   in   Gibbon,    chapter   xxxiU. 
notes  3h,  ;iu,  4U.    Ourges  morum  Carthaginieusiumi 
— Content.,  iii.  7. 

t  Confejts.,  viii.  2.  pwt  il.  vol.  I.  2. 

t  **  Anguntinusextltitut  alii,  Ebraae  acGraecK  lln-  X  '*  Non  cnim  ad  subreniendum  provocatnr  aadl- 

gu«iguaru»."  — Walch.Hlbl.  Ptttrist,  p.  .152.    ♦*  Im-  ^'■»  s«d  tantnm  ad  dolendum  invitatnr."— Coa- 

peritus  uon  tautum   llebraicae  sed     etiain  Gnecae  '^*'  v  Hi.  2. 

liugiis,  ipt«0((  font(>M  adire  uon  potult,  sod  sulam  ter^  V  I'crhaps  he  vacillates  for  a  moment  towards  a 

translatiunem  I.4itinam  cxplicare  couatus  est.''  —  more  favourable  view,  '*  Kr»;o  amcutur  dolores  aUr 

UoseumUUer,  Hist.  Interpret,  iii.  40.  quando,  sed  cave  immundltlHm,  anima  mea.*'* 
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that  -which  he  had  read  in  Latin  verse.* 
Few  rhetorical  exercises  could  be  devised 
•o  likely  to  give  copiousness  of  vocabulary 
•od  readiness  pf  expression.  He  is  early 
saocsetsful  in  the  school  of  rhetoric,  goes 
ftom  Tagaste  to  Carthage,  is  disgusted  with 
i^  thinks  of  Rome,  and  dedicates  to  Hierius 
IAb  lost  work,  De  Pulchro  et  Apto.  f  From 
Carthage  he  had  been  driven  oy  tbe  wick- 
edness of  the  wild  students.  At  Rome,  he 
recoils  from  the  stories  of  their  meanness. 
It  appears  that  it  was  a  common  trick 
among  them  to  take  out  a  course  from  one 
professor,  shirk  payment,  and  so  off  in  ^ 
body  to  another  teacher.  He  is  proud  of 
being  sent  to  Milan,  by  public  conveyance, 
ai  a  traveller  at  the  public  expense,  with  a 
•alary  from  the  State  as  well  as  private 
pay.  ^  This  post  was  procured  for  him  by 
the  kindness  ot  Manichean  triends.  Gibbon 
has  sneered  at  the  professional  acquirements 
of  Augustine.  •But  surely  he  gave  a  proof 
of  his  power  as  an  orator  who  persuaded 
the  fierce  population  of  a  town  m  Mauri- 
tania to  give  up  those  murderous  cateruas^ 
compared  with  which  the  faction  fights  of 
the  **  Two-year  Olds  "  in  Tipperary  were 
mild  indeed.  §  Aud  the  man  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  know  something  of  an  art  who 
has  written  a  treatise  upon  it,  which  has  not 
beensuper^rcded  after  fourteen  hundredyears. 
ToDioscorns  he  might  write  with  irritation, 
**  Qratoris  libros,  et  quae  sunt  de  oratore 
omnia  prsetennisi."  ||  Yet  the  rhetorical 
knowledge,  acquired  by  many  years  of  inde- 
fiitiffable  toil,  is  packed  into  the  fourth  book 
of  me  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine.  Has 
tiie  Christian  Church  any  more  valuable 
manual  on  the  subject  ? 

Tbe  touching  story  of  Victorinus,  ^  who 
wai  himself  also  an  African,  shows  how  im- 
portant a  career  was  open  to  the  rhetori- 
cian of  the  day.  The  teacher  of  nobles  and 
•anatore  might  aspire  to  the  honour  of  a 
•tatoe.  His  position  was  like  that  of  the 
eoDtemporary  Sophist  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire,  if  we  make  some 
ailowance  for  the  extravagance  of  the  later 
Greek  provincial  spirit  —  not,  perhaps,  po- 
ng himself  be-rin^ed,  crowned,  and  jewel- 
led, before  admiring  crowds,  holding  his 
rlietorical  jousts  from  city  to  city ;  **  but 


*  Oonfets.,  i.  17. 

t  IbM.,  lit.  Vi,  y.  8,  iv.  13,  14. 

t  **  L<eg«m  8upra  meroedem  salarU  dee(M*neii- 
Hui.''—  Ibid.,  i.  10.  **  Impertlta  etiam  erccUoae 
pabUee.*'— V  u.  13. 

4  Dc  D.  Christ.,  iv.  24. 


U  Epint.,  Iri.,  torn.  U.  269. 
II  Confesfi.,  viii.  2. 


**  See  the  lively  sketch,  drawn  from  Liba]iia8,Z>e 
FVa  MM,  ia  de  Broglie.  part  ii.  rol.  1. 14i,  tqq. 
Cbrj90itomy  alter  speaking  of  the  applamae  given 


courted,  feasted,  and  patronized.  True 
oratory  is  the  strong  expression  of  the  iree- 
man's  thought,  and  is  extinguished  with  the 
extinction  of  liberty.  There  remains  noth- 
ing but  the  declaimer  Augustine's  taste 
in  rhetoric  may  have  been  vitiated,  at  least 
as  to  verbal  details.  No  man  can  escape 
with  perfect  impunity  from  the  spirit  oi  His 
times.  The  very  fountain  of  the  intellectu- 
al life  is  tinged  by  our  birthplace  and  earli- 
est associations.  It  tells  for  something  in  an 
orator's  life  that  he  is  bom  in  Ireland,  or  in 
Africa,  the  Ireland  of  Rome.  But  Augu:^ 
tine's  taste  from  the  earliest  period  was  for 
that  which  was  solid.  He  thirsted  for  the 
wine  of  truth,  and  the  beauty  or  livery  of 
the  cup-bearer  was  nothing  to  him.  *  He 
had  longed  to  hear  the  great  popular 
preacher  of  the  Manicheans,  Faustus ;  but 
he  soon  found  that  the  graceful  orator,  who 
could  say  whatever  he  pleased,  had  little  or 
nothing  to  say.  Faustus  had  but  a  scanty 
stock-in-trade  —  a  few  orations  ot  Cicero,  a 
very  few  books  of  Seneca,  some  pouts,  and 
the  narrow  literature  of  his  own  sect.  How- 
ever skilfully  handled  by  a  practised  speak- 
er, not  much  could  be  made  of  such  poor 
materials.  Augustine  soon  knew  at  what 
price  to  value  these  embroidered  inanities. 
When  he  hears  Ambrose  at  Milan,  he  de- 
tects at  once  the  ring  of  the  true  metal,  f 
He  carried  with  him  into  his  judgments  up- 
on the  Christian  pulpit  the  same  masculme 
discrimination.  The  grease-pastry  style  of 
rhetoric,  t  so  characteristic  of  provincialism 
in  all  ages,  was  his  abhorrence.  He  illus- 
trates this  by  admirable  images  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  treatise  upon  Christian  doctrine. 
The  strong  man  in  the  battle  may  possibly 
use  a  golden-hUted  and  jewelled  sword ;  but 
it  is  because  it  is  a  sword,  not  because  it  is 
embossed.  Eloquence  is  a  rapid  stream, 
and  sweeps  along  flowers  of  speech,  if  they 
come  in  its  way ;  but  does  not  go  out  of  its 
course  to  find  them.  A  key  of  gold  is  use- 
less, if  it  will  not  open  the  lock  to  which  it 
is  applied.  The  florid  redundancy  indulged 
in,  once  at  least,  by  his  countryman,  Cypri- 
an, the  Taylor  of  Africa,  b  but  faintly  ex- 
cused. §    With  r^ard  to  minor  points,  the 

to  musicians  and  athletes,  adds  — ol  Si  '^nropiKup 
Iftmip^t  Adyuvj  vat  dvroi  ita\tif  iiri  rtjv  oo^tartiw  rd 
mvri  Tovro  irpmrrovaiVf  lari  yikp  tcai  rovrtis  Btarua, 
Kal  axpoaraif  cat  tpdroi.  k.  t.  A.  In  Joannem  Ho- 
mil.  i. 

♦  Confess.,  r. «. 

t  Ibid.  V.  13.  **  Dcleetabar  snaritate  sermonii , 
quamquam  eniditioris,  minus  tamen  hllareseenUs 
atque  mulcentis  qnam  FausU  erat,  quod  attinet  ad 
dicendi  modnm.'* 

1  Adipata,  Cic.  De  Oratore. 

$  ''Alt  ergo  quodam  loco"  [Cyprian  ad  Donat. 
Ep.  i.J  "  Petamos  hano  sedent;  dant  secestum  1- 
ciua  secreta,  dum  erratic!  paimitum  lapsus  pendulli 
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young  African  professor  of  rhetoric  was  ac- 
cused at  Rome  and  Milan  of  provincial  pro- 
nunciation of  many  worcb.  *  He  did  not 
altogether  escape  the  charge  of  occasional 
soiecism ;  but,  as  he  adds,  with  an  amusing 
touch  of  unconscious  yanitv,  only  from  those 
who,  like  a  dilettante  of  his  acquaintance, 
argued  with  plausibility  that  Cicero  himself 
had  committed  errors  in  this  kind.  But,  no 
doubt,  these  minor  blemishes  were  more 
than  redeemed  by  the  subtle  tenderness  and 
though tfuln ess  peculiar  to  himself.  The 
misfortune  of  provincialism  is  not  altogether 
unmixed.  The  African  style  was  evidently 
characterised  by  bold,  incisive  phrases. 
Under  that  burning  sky,  the  Roman  lan- 
guage seemed  to  lose  something  of  its  mas- 
siveness,  and  to  acquire,  in  return,  a  specu- 
lative ^abtlcty,  which  reminds  us  at  times  of 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers.  As  a 
preacher,  it  is  evident  that  his  powers  were 
very  great.  He  could  charm  alike  the  cler- 
gy of  Carthage  and  the  fishers  of  Hippo, 
and  move  a  ierocious  audience  —  first,  to 
the  bursts  of  applause  which  were  not  unu- 
sual in  churches,  and  then  lo  abundant  tears. 
Cold  criticism  of  his  style,  as  such,  is  scarce- 
ly permissible.  He  had  no  time  for  classic 
finish,  for  perfection  of  form.  Every  drop  of 
time  cost  him  so  dear,  f  The  author  of  the 
apostrophe  to  Light  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
greatest  orator  of  any  age.  X  He  possessed 
that  severe  moral  restraint  which  is  often  ar- 
tistically at  one  with  the  most  delicate  taste. 
In  describing  the  death  of  an  early  friend  at 
Tagaste  he  uses  a  phrase  of  questionable  pro- 
priety, §  apparently  rather  for  effect  than  as 
an  accurarc  exponent  of  his  emotions.  He  is 
resolved  that  no  taint  of  self  shall  rest  upon 
his  heart's  offering  to  God,  and  the  expres- 
sion finds  a  place  in  the  Retractations. 

From  Augustine's  views  upon  rhetoric 
we  may  pass  by  no  unnatural  transition  to 
his  judgment  upon  pagan  antiquity  gene- 
rally. In  an  a^e  like  that  in  which  he  uved, 
it  is  evident  that  classical  literature  must 
have  been  estimated  differently,  not  only  by 
different  minds,  but  by  the  same  minds  from 
different  points  of  view.  Literature  and 
philosophy  are  so  estimated  in  our  day.  In 
a  Church  so  dogmatic  as  Rome,  we  find 

nexibiiB  per  arnndines  baiulas  repant,  viteum  por- 
tlcum  froudea  teota  feccrunt/'  "  Noa  dicuntar  lata 
Qiiii  uiirabiliter  adflueutissliuik  fecuudiute  faoundiie, 
net  profusione  niinia  grHvitati  displioent.''  —  De 
Doct.,  iv.  H.  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of 
South'ii  caustic  allu:iion  to  Taylor  in  one  of  his  ser 
mons. 

*  De  Ordine,  lAh.  ii.  torn.  I.  491. 

t  "  Caro  inihi  vaioiit  btilloe  temponim.'* 

%  Coofeso.,  X.  34. 

^  Ibid.  iv.  6.  ''  Quae  milil  quasi  deolamatio  levis 
quam  gravis  oonfesoio  videtur.'^  —  itetrmct.,  lib.  ii. 


Newman  praising  and  De  Maistre  aboon- 
nating  Lord  Bacon.  In  the  fonrth  century 
Paganism  was  yet  standing.  The  hent  of 
the  tree,  indeed,  was  d^id,  but,  as  nia^ 
sometimes  be  observed  in  trees,  the  Titafitj 
had  gone  firom  the  centre  to  the  circomfin^ 
ence,  and  the  tenacious  bark  comimiiii- 
cated  with  still  living  fibres  at  the  root  la 
the  Eastern  Church,  classical  literature  wai 
induleentlj  treated  from  the  beginning  by 
the  Christian  fathers.  Its  philosopherB  were 
looked  upon  by  some  among  them  ai  tiie 
prophets  of  human  reason.  In  the  West, 
there  was  more  hesitation  upon  the  subject 
**  The  Apostle  had  been  i^  Athens,"  ex- 
claims Tertullian,  almost  fiercely,  "and 
knew  human  wisdom  by  meeting  it.  What 
have  Athens  and  Jerusalem  in  common? 
Let  them  look  to  it,  who  have  bronfl^t  in  a 
Stoic,  a  Platonic,  or  a  diidectic  Cnristiani* 
ty."  *  On  the  other  hand  Amofaias  confr 
dently  appeals  to  Plata        • 

Augustine's  mature  and  definite  judg^ 
ment  on  heathen  philosophy  is  not  dimemt 
to  gather,  in  spite  of  some  apparent  inooo* 
sistencies  of  expression.  Tne  Groroel  did 
not  come  to  destroy  the  law,  bnt  to  fulfil  it 
Nor  did  it  come  to  destroy  the  erode  flint 
of  human  wisdom,  but  to  form  and  mellow 
it.  He  never  grounded  faith  npon  a  nni* 
versal  scepticism.  Opposed  as  Aristotle 
and  Plato  might  seem  to  be,  he  believed^ 
that  one  consistent  mass  had  been  strained 
out  by  the  cautious  wisdom  of  snccesnve 
ages.  Of  Cicero  and  Plato  he  speaks  widi 
aunost  unvarying  respect  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  in  the  wonderfm 
providence  of  Grod,  the  first  little  flame  of 
Divine  love  had  been  kindled  in  his  hevt 
by  them,  though  the  odour  and  the  blase 
were  fit>m  the  unguents  of  Holy  ScriptiirB.t 
To  the  Hortensius  of  Cic*ero  he  owed  tbe 
first  prelude  to  his  conversion,  the  first  iih 
itiation  into  those  high  problems  which  are 
the  intellectual  principks  of  the  spiritual 
life.  The  tremulous  impulse  which  it  im- 
parted to  his  spirit  may  oe  compared  to  the 
motion  of  the  spray  that  hangs  over  tiie 
cataract  before  it  is  touched  by  the  waters. 
With  Plato  I  suppose  that  it  may  be  looked 
upon  as  certain  that  he  was  never  prodToniKk 
ly  acquainted,  that  he  had  read  bnt  little  of 

♦  De  Prssorip.  Heret. 

t  This  is  his  lanffua^^e  to  Romanlanas,  *'Ke»' 
quam  oessavimas  inniantes  in  phdosophlam.  •  •  • 
Nondum  aderat  ea  flamma,  qns  f amma  noa  vfep- 
tura  erat,  cum  ecce  tibi  libri  quidam  pleni  bonai  r«t 
Arabioes  obi  exhalamnt  in  nos,  obi  Uli  flaminila 
instillaront  pretiosisimi  anguenti  gottaa  iwiritil 
mas.  inoredibila,  Uomaniaue.  inoredibile,  el  vitn. 
qood  fortasse  de  me,  et  tu  credit,  etiam  mini  ipaods 
meipso  lueredibile  inoendiom  coneitarunt.''  d 
Acad.,  Ub.  U.  2,  torn.  i.  426. 
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his  works,  and  that  little  in  Latin  transla- 
tion. Yet,  predestined  Platonist  as  he  was, 
he  seized  npon  the  lofly  Theism  of  the 
Timseus,  upon  the  high  morality  of  the 
Eathyphon,  u[K)n  the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and 
with  the  instinct  of  genius  thinking  out 
these  principles  to  their  conclusion,  gave 
that  I^atonic  mould  to  Christian  thought 
which  it  has  never  lost.  *'  Quicquid  dicitur 
in  Platone,  vivit  in  Augustino.  To  him 
we  owe  that  noble  passage  which  for  ever 
pats  to  shame  the  faithlessness  of  those  who 
in  this,  or  in  any  other  age,  have  considered 
human  learning  a  curse  or  a  superfluity^  out- 
side the  Church.  The  passage  to  which  t 
refer  *  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  re- 
member that  the  treatise  in  which  it  occurs 
was  written,  in  part,  to  combat  the  passion 
for  secular  learning,  dangerous  in  that  day, 
which  prevailed  among  a  section  of  the  Af- 
rican clergy  .f 

Turning  from  philosophy  to  literature,  we 
find  that  Augustine  had  scruples  as  to  his 
fondness  for  xerence  and  Virgil.  In  ref^ 
erence  to  Terence,  this  can  easily  be  ac- 
eonnted  for.  His  lines  were  much  used 
to  afibrd  ground-colours  for  the  rhetorical 
ttyle,  and  the  Christian  Bishop  had  learned 
to  despise  those  retail  dealers  in  words.^ 
There  are  also  obscene  passages  in  his 
plays.  Indeed,  his  very  connection  with 
the  stage  was  a  strong  objection  to  him  in 
Angnstine's  judgment.  He  could  not  for- 
ffet  the  voluptuous  excitement  throbbing 
in  the  very  lair,  the  sanguinar^r  fanaticism 
of  the  circus,  which  he  describes  with  so 
masterly  a  touch  in  the  case  of  Alypius.  § 
Wherever  the  Latin  language  was  spoken, 
the  writings  of  Virgil  hwA,  acquired  a  popu- 
larity which  at  first  sight  seems  unaccounta- 
ble. Such  exquisite  finish,  such  curious 
lelicitv,  requires  culture  to  be  appreciated. 
Yet  Lnes  of  Virgil  are  scrawled  on  the 
poorest  tombs  among  the  catacombs,  and 
scratched  upon  the  walls  of  PompeK  by  the 
liands  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  I  leave 
it  to  others  to  discover  reasons  for  this  pop- 
ularity, of  which  I  am  ignorant.    For  my 

•  De  DoctrinA  Christ,  ii.  28-31,  40. 

t  This  view  Is  qaite  consistent  with  the  fket  that 
•Iter  he  wms  calleU  to  the  episcopate  he  had  no  fur- 
ther time  for  lach  studies,  and  eren  used  very 
•rrere  langoage  oocaAionallv  when  he  saw  danger 
of  excess  in  that  direction.  "  Innumerabiles  fabulse 
poetarum.  oratomm  inflata  etexpolita ....  men- 
oacla,  philosophorum  garruise  argutise ....  pos- 
teaqnam  mihi  cnrarum  ecclesiae  sarcina  imposita 
Mt,  omnes  ill»  delioiie  fhgere  de  manibus/'  —  Epis- 
toU  Memorio,  cxxxi.,  tom.  ii.  647. 

X  Venditorem  rorborum.  —  Confess.,  ix.  5.  Nun- 
4mU  loquacitatis.  ix.  2. 

J\  IMd.  iii.  8.  Even  in  reference  to  Terence,  he 
U  not  aooo#e  those  words  which  are  •leot  and 
|>recioiii  veMels,  but  that  wine  of  devils  which  we 
■re  fdven  to  quaff  in  them.  —  L  16. 


part  I  am  content  to  find  the  cause  in  that 
subjectivity  with  which  he  is  sometimes  re- 
proached, in  that  pathetic  tendemoss  which, 
as  has  been  well  said,  makes  Virgil  the  first 
of  the  modems.  The  people  excu<e  refine- 
ment when  it  is  pathetic.  They  pardqn 
the  finish  of  the  line,  when  they  can  still 
see  that  it  is  written  by  one  whose  eyes 
were  moistened  with  a  tear.  To  this  pecu- 
liarity of  Virgil's  genius  no  more  delicate 
tribute  has  ever  been  paid  than  the  sweet 
and  burning  tears  shed  by  the  passionate 
and  imaginative  boy,  and  for  which  the 
Bishop  so  bitterly  reproached  himself, 
**  Tantillus  puer  et  tantus  peccator."  To 
estimate  fully  the  enchantment  which  Vir- 
gil exercised  over  Augustine,  we  must  turn 
to  those  treatises  of  his  which  fill  up  a  g»p 
in  the  Confessions,  the  works  against  the 
Academies,  On  Order,  and  Concerning  the 
Blessed  Life.  After  his  memorable  conver- 
sion, and  resignation  of  his  professorship, 
his  firiend  Verecundus  kindly  lent  him  his 
villa  at  Cassiciacum.*  There  he  retired 
for  some  months  to  prepare  himself  for  his 
baptism,  accompanied  oy  Monica,  by  the 
son  whom  he  was  so  soon  to  lose,  and  by  a 
select  circle  of  African  friends,  by  Alypius, 
Navierius  his  brother,  Trygetius,  Lastulia- 
nus,  Rusdcus,  and  Licentius,  the  poetical  son 
of  Romanianus.  There,  in  the  evening 
generally,  afler  their  letters  were  written, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  farm  com- 
pleted for  the  day,  the  party  discussed  phil- 
osophical questions,  such  as  the  power  of 
wisdom  to  give  certainty,  happiness,  order. 
A  singular  freedom  and  toleration  breathed 
through  the  conferences  of  these  delightful 
days.  Of  one  of  the  party,  at  least  — 
Licentius,  in  whose  subjective  and  melan- 
choly strain  there  is  an  undertone  which 
reminds  us  of  the  poetry  of  our  own  day  — 
we  know  that  even  many  years  later  he  was 
not  distinctively  a  Christian.  Among  the 
company  there  was  not  a  single  ecclesiastic 
to  precipitate  the  work.     Cassiciacum  f  was 

*  Confess.,  ix.  3. 

t  Local  tradition  identifies  Cassiciacum  with  Cas- 
sago,  a  village  about  eight  leagues  north-east  of 
Mnan.  The  oldest  authority  for  this  is,  however, 
a  note  in  a  parish  re^^stry,  stating,  mmkorift  prodi- 
ftifitMse,  that  Augustinehacl  sojourned  in  the  place. 
Manzoni  gives  strong  etymological  reasons  a;;sinst 
the  subsutution  of  ago  for  kicum.  Besides  this, 
the  view  fh>m  Cassago  is  common -place,  and  by  no 
means  agrees  with  Augustine's  indications.  On  the 
I  contrary,  Ckudago,  another  L«ml>ard  town,  in  the 
opinion  of  Hanzoni  and  Cossa  presents  na  ety  moiog- 
leal  objection.  "  It  is  situated  on  a  prominence  at 
tlie  foot  of  a  group  of  hills.  On  its  western  horizon 
is  Monte  Rosa,  and  the  line  of  the  Alps  to  their 
junction  with  the* Apennines.  To  the  south-east, 
a  vast  opening  in  which  sight  is  lost ;  to  the  east 
and  nortn-east,  tlie  mountains  of  Bergamasqni  and 
of  the  lake  of  Como ;  within  this  niagniflccnt  flrame- 
woric,  a  part  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  four  other 
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situated  in  a  country  of  lakes  and  hills,  up- 
on the  first  stage  of  the  Alps  on  the  side  of 
Lombardj.  In  that  fair  spot,  **  full  of  the 
serenity  of  the  Italian  sky,  and  the  verdure 
of  the  valleys  of  Switzerland,"  the  time 
passed  away  in  a.  quiet  and  uneventful  hap- 
piness. In  the  narrative  of  these  months  at 
Cassiciacum,  Virgil  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Upon  the  lower  Alpine  slopes  — 

"  Beneath  them  spread  like  a  green  sea 
The  wavelcss  plain  of  Lombardy, 
Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air, 
Islandoil  by  cities  fair/* 

in  the  meadow-lawn  of  the  farm  of  Vere- 
cundus,  during  one  of  those  summer  days, 
which  seem  to  give  light  and  clearness  to 
the  intellect,  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  or  in 
the  soft  winter  sunshine,  the  cadence  of 
Vimirs  lines  seem  to  mingle  with  the  house- 
hold cares  of  the  little  group,  with  Monica's 
gentle  house-work,  and  the  lowing  of  the 
oxen.*  In  our  age  of  business  and  dis- 
traction, we  are  tempted  to  ask  with  the 
poet  — 

"  What  shelter  to  grow  ripe  is  ours, 
What  leisure  to  grow  wise  ?  " 

small  lakes  nearer;  further  off,  the  entire  plain,  like 
the  hills,  sowed  with  villas,  towns,  and  villages, 
8everal  of  which  at  least  must  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Augustine.''  Another  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned of  much  importance  in  deciding  theqaestion. 
At  Casciago  th(>re  is  a  little  torrent  which  Is  fre- 
quently dry,  but  which  has  enough  water  in  autumn 
to  justify  the  silicibtis  irruent  of  Augustine,  and 
which  in  one  place  is  pent  up  between  two  rocks, 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  described  &»  anguatiit  cana- 
Hn  intertru8a.  There  is  also  a  small  vallej  fklling 
off  into  a  slope,  and  covered  with  a  meadow,  which 
agrees  exactly  with  the  words,  ad  pratwn  deaotn- 
ff^re^  In  pratuU  propinqua  deacendere.  But  at 
Cassago,  tliere  is  no  running  water  at  any  season. 
See  Manzoni's  letter  to  lu.  Poi]OoulAt  npon  the 
locality  of  Cassiciacum. 

*  "  Dtiaiputarc  creperamus  sole  jam  in  oooaslnm 
declinante,.dicsque  poen6  totus  cum  in  rebus  rusti- 
cis  ordinandifl,  tum  in  recen.sione  primi  libri  Vir- 
gllii  peractus  fult."  —  Acad.  lib.  i.  tom.  i.  418.  »'  In- 
terpositis  pauculis  diubus  venit  Alvpius,  etexorto 
sole  clarlssimo  iuvitatcoeli  nitor,  et  quantum  in  illis 
locis  hyeme  poterut,  hlanduba  temiierls  in  pratum 
dcscendere."  —  i>e  Ordine,  lib.  ii..  Ibid.  471.  "  Ter- 
titts  autem  dies  matutiuas  nubi's,  quae  noscoegerant 
in  balncm,  dlssipavit,  tompusque  pomcrldianum 
candidisimum  reddidisset."  —  De  llew/tk  VitA,  Ibid. 
604.  *•  Septem  fere  dlcbus  in  disput^ndo  fUimns  otl- 
osi,  cum  tres  tantum  Virgilii  llbros  post  prlmum  re- 
censeremus."— C.  Acad.  lib.  il..  Ibid.  4•^5.  "Quo 
tamen  opere  Licoiitius  in  poeticum  studium  sic  in- 
flammabatur,  ut  aliquantnm  mihl  etiara  rcpriraen- 
duB  viderotur.  Tandem  tnmen  nd  retractandam 
quam  distuUramuH  do  Acadcmicis  questionem,  cum 
a  me,  quantum  potui,  lumen  philonophise  lauda- 
retur,  non  invitus  acccsslt.  Et  forte  dies  ita  serenus 
eflUIserat,  ut  nuUi  prorsus  rel  magis   quam  sere- 

nandis  animis  nostril  congruero  vKieretur 

MaturiuB  ita(|ue  soHto  lectos  reliquimus  paululum- 

?ue  cum  rustieis  egimus  uuod  tempus  urgt-bat."  — 
'.  Acad.  II.,  Ibid.  4iirt.  ••  Ire  cojperam  in  balneas. 
Ille  enim  locus  cum  coelo  tristi  in  agro  esse  minime 
poteramus,  aptus  ad  disputandum  et  familiaris  fhlt.'' 
—  De  Ordine,  lib.  i.  8,  Ibid.  4C7. 


We  feel  that—  "^ 

"  Too  fast  we  live,  too  much  are  tried. 
Too  harassed  to  attain  " 

the  ^'  sweet  calm  "  or  '*  luminous  cleamea  " 
of  the  thinkers  of  old.  We  cannot  help  6a* 
vying  Augustine  his  seclusion  at  Casiiei*- 
cum.  Yet  let  us  remember  that  it  was  re- 
deemed afterwards  by  toib  that  ended  with 
one  of  the  busiest  of  human  lives.  To  hin, 
at  least,  the  retreat  was  not  one  of  idleiieni 
He  wished  deliberately  to  place  his  knowl- 
edge upon  a  certain  basis,  to  understand  is 
well  as  believe,  to  reconcile  faith  with  rea- 
son, and  that  in  him  which  ihongbt  with 
that  which  prayed.  Like  Butler  at  twenty- 
one,  Augustine  at  thirty-three  "  proposed 
the  search  after  truth  as  the  business  of  his 
life."  *  After  many  years,  the  rest  and  pcp- 
fhme  of  those  months  were  still  fresh  in  titt 
old  man's  memory.  He  says,  in  words  that 
bring  before  us  a  picture  of  green  fields, 
and  forms  stretched  under  sheltering  trees: 
*'  Thou,  O  faithful  Promiser,  givest  to  Vere- 
cundus,  for  that  farm  of  hie  at  Cassieiaciiai, 
where  we  rested  in  Thee  from  the  fi^ree 
summer-tide  of  the  world,  the  pleawafc 
greenery  of  Thy  Paradise,  since  Thoa  hail 
forgiven  him  his  earthly  sins  in  Th^ 
tain."  But  the  quiet  work  of  their 
ings  must  soon  be  over.  Before  the  even- 
ing falls,  thev  must  lift  up  their  minds  to 
the  great  problems  that  lower  before  oar  «x> 
istence  and  theirs  —  like  the  Alpine  heights 
on  which  they  looked  at  sunset.  It  anit 
pass  away  in  a  few  weeks.  From  the  daj 
of  his  baptism,  to  the  day  when  in  mortal 
sickness,  ne  must  lie  down  in  the  little  chani* 
ber  at  Hippo,  with  the  sounds  of  battle  ring* 
ing  in  his  ear,  he  can  never  know  rest  again. 
His  eyes  will  not  then  be  fixed  upon  the 
pages  of  Virgil,  but  upon  the  psalms  of  Da- 
vid hung  before  his  eyes  at  the  foot  of  haM 
humble  oed.  Yet  it  may  be  that  at  timeiL 
in  that  busy  and  holy  life,  the  most  musical 
words  which  he  has  heard  upon  earth  w31 
fall  upon  the  ear  of  memory,  when  he  ia 
listening  most  intently  to  catch  the  straint 
that  come  from  the  City  of  God.  f 

*  "  Contemptis  tamen  ceteris  omnibus  qo«  bona 
mortales  putant,  buio  investigando  inserrire  pro- 

posul Mihi  autem  ccrtum  est,  nasqoam  pror* 

sus  ab  auctoritat«  Christl  dlsoedere  ....  qiuMl 
autem  subtllissimA  ratione  persequendum  est,  ita 
enim  Jam  sum  affectus  ut  onod  sit  vcrum  non  end' 
endo  aolum  aed  eHam  inteliigendo  appretiendere  tm- 
patienter  desideramus,  apud  Plato  nem  me  IntBarl 
quod  saoris  nostris  non  repugnat  repertumm  ewe 
confldo."  — C.  Academ.  i. 

t  M.  Saisset  has  pointed  out  a  curiont  VIrgtUaa 
reminiscence  In  the  De  CIr.  D.,  xly.  27.  **  Sine  ar> 
doris  illecebroso  stimulo  inflinderetur  grtvdo 
uxoris."  —  Cf.  iEneid,  viii.  40((.  "  Oonjdgls  infcsas 
gremio.*'  Another  such  remlnlsoenoe  may  be  ofted 
—  the  reference  to  Dares  and  EnteUus,  iu'hii  lefier 
to  Jerome.  —  Tom.  ii.,  Epist.  OS. 
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This  sketch  would  bo  very  deficient  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  state  of  reli^on 
in  Africa  in  the  fourth  century.  More  tnan 
ill  most  countries,  Christianity  there  was 
Hnctared  by  the  soil  in  which  it  grew. 
Donatism  may  be  considered  as  the  expres- 
sion of  national  and  religious  jealousy.  The 
•* fractionary"'  ecclesiastical  spirit  of  the 
African  Christians  has  been  traced  in  the 
enormoas  numbers  of  the  African  bishops. 
For  instance,  in  one  conference  at  Carthage, 
(a.D.  411)  we  read  of  279  Donatbt,  286 
Ci^holic  bishops.  The  colonists  acquired 
•oniething  of  the  fierceness  of  the  tribes  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  The  Dona- 
tists,  those  Puritans  of  Africa  had  their 
Anabaptists  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  in 
ike  Circumcellion.  Some  one  has  inge- 
niously said  that  yet  another  analog  be- 
tween the  Puritans  and  the  Donatists  u 
•ngjgested  by  those  extraordinary  names 
which,  as  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  a 
Chnrch  History,  remind  us  for  a  moment  of 
passages  at  which  we  have  smiled  in  Wood- 
stock. But  the  love  of  these  names  b&- 
loB|^d  to  African,  not  to  Donatist,  Chris- 
tianity. 

Among  the  Catholic  bishops,  whose  names 
are  subscribed  to  the  letter  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent aeainst  Pelamus  and  Coelestius  are  two 
Adeo&tnses  and  three  Quodvultdeuses. 
How  prevalent  Manicheism  was,  no  reader 
of  the  Confessions  can  forget.  It  was  no 
onnsnal  circumstance  to  find  three  bishops 
IB  one  town,  Manicheau,  Donati8t,and  Catn- 
olie.  Heathenism  lingered  on  still.  Au- 
fnMtine  speaks,  with  an  eloquent  shudder,  of 
the  hideous  and  effeminate  wretches,  who, 
with  nnguent-dripping  locks  and  whitened 
&oes,  up  to  yesterday,  as  he  says,  went  in 
the  processions  of  the  Magna  Mater  through 
tlie  streets  of  Carthage.*  The  country,  and 
especially  Carthage,  was  haunted  by  difrtolute 
fivtune-tellers  and  spiritualists,!  the  maggots 
who  crawl  trom  the  rottenness  of  scepti- 
eism.  Amspices  still  remained  and  sacri- 
ficed, t  Ingenious  people  were  puzzled  by 
impostors,  mathematici.  ^  Now  an  image 
iras  rashly  broken  by  the  Christians,  and 


•  '*  CiQue  in  hestemam  diem  ....  defeeit  in- 
tcrpretatio,  crubuit  ratio,  oontlcuit  oratio.'' — De 
Civ.  Del.  Tli.  M. 

f  '*  Qaot'ipsi  bene  novimus  per  innamera  teorta 
nitre  diMoWi.*'  —  C.  Acad.  lib.  i.,  torn.  t.  417.  See 
dM  eurioua  story  of  the  "noiedium''  Albrloerinui. 
-lUd. 

X  One  of  these  applied  to  Angustine  when  he  was 
lOWdtdafe  for  the  tlieatrical  prize  poem:  —  "  Man- 
Insae  mihi  nescio  quom  haruspicem,  qald  el  dare 
nrreedis  rellem,  at  vincerem ;  me  autem  foeda  ilia 
laoramentaabominatum  reHpondisse :  nee  si  corona 
Ite  etaet  Immortaliter  auroa,  muscam  pro  rletoria 
■««  neeari  roe  sinere.^  —  Confers.,  Iv.  2, 

i  IbM.  Ir.  3. 


the  population  rose  in  fury.  Now  a  nomad 
tribe  had  a  bargain  to  make  with  its  civil- 
ized neighbours,  and  scruples  of  conscience 
arose,  because  the  barbarians  would  only 
swear  by  their  own  gods.  As  is  the  case 
in  India  now,  two  phenomena  were  exhibit- 
ed, on  the  one  hand  a  fanatical  revival  of 
the  old  religion,  on  the  other  a  philosophi- 
cal rationahsm,  which  sought  to  preserve  a 
minimum  of  it,  inculculating  the  moral  ideas 
of  the  new  faith.  There,  as  ever  in  ana- 
logous circumstances,  two  currents  of 
thought  are  formed  drop  by  drop,  until  at 
last  tne  equilibrium  is  broken,  the  mass  of 
the  new  ideas  exceeds  that  of  the  old,  and 
the  old  is  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  new. 
The  letters  of  two  pagans  to  Augustine, 
Longinianus  the  priest,  and  Maximas  of 
Madaura,  illustrate  this  truth.  At  Carth- 
age, and  elsewhere,  the  Christian  Church 
had  not  yet  filtered  off  all  the  dregs  of  pa- 
^nism.  Augustine  admits  that  ne  knew 
Christians  who  were  worshippers  of  pictures 
and  sepulchres.  There  were  riotous  feasts, 
nominally  changed  into  Memories  of  Mar- 
t3rr9,  but  in  carnality  and  excess  in  no  re- 
spect different  firom  the  old  festivals  in  the 
temples  of  the  idols.  At  Hippo  itself,  there 
were  Church  feasts,  whose  admitted  extrava- 
gances were  sanctioned,  or  palliated,  by  a 
reference  to  similar  abuses,  committed  at 
Rome,  under  the  eyes  of  its  bishop.  Such 
is  a  has^  and  fkintly  drawn  sketch  of  the 
varied  life  of  populous  towns  *  now  over- 
thrown and  foi^tten  in  the  desert,  or  re- 
membered only  to  be  execrated  as  the  nests 
of  pirates,  f 

*  Of  one  of  these  Roman- African  towns,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Time^  wrote  a  f^w  years  ago  — 
*'  Under  the  shadow  of  the  forest-hill  at  Batna, 
upon  which  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the  wild  boar 
range,  a  Roman  city,  wliich  once  held  50,000  inhab- 
itants, and  whore  ninety  bishops  assembled  in  coun- 
cil, lies  a  ruin.*'  For  this  citation  I  am  indebted  to 
a  passage  in  Archdeacon  Lee's  lectures,  where  he 
draws  with  solemn  eloquence  the  moral  of  Donat* 
ism  —  "  Lectures  on  Eoolesiastical  History,'*  p.  90, 
»qq. 

t  Of  Hippo,  now  Bona,  an  eloquent  description 
has  been  given  by  the  Abb<S  Sibonr.  "  The  cnapel 
of  Bona  is  an  old  and  miserable  mosque,  which 
the  Moors  themselves  have  abandoned ....  Be- 
neath the  shadow  of  aged  olive  trees,  which  ex- , 
tend  their  boughs  over  the  tomb  of  Hippo,  I  was 
able  to  call  up  the  phantom  of  the  buried  dty. 
Nothing  was  obangeo — the  same  rounded  coasts, 
the  same  waves  wh^h  bathed  them,  tlie  same  bloish 
mountains  on  the  side  of  Carthage,  and  near  us  the 
chain   of  the  Kdough,  risinsr  up  with  its  sombre 

Sorges  and  wild  aspect.  The  Sev bouse  rolled  its 
ow  waters  ....  We  walked  along  a  road  hem- 
med in  by  two  living  hedges  of  cactus  and  sloet. 
The  Arabs  have  given  Bona  the  name  Uni>ba. 
Sometimes  from  the  thick  hills  of  thorny  ithnibs, 
we  saw  the  scanthus  raise  its  gre.it  elegantly-cut 
leaves.  We  were,  in  fact,  on  the  ruins  of  Iflppo. 
The  town  covered  with  its  buildingM  the  two  slopes 
which  we  had  ascended,  and  which  by  a  gradual 
fall,  descend  to  the  banks  ol  the  beyboase  near 
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Erasmus  compUins  bitterly  that  thi*  poir- '  tiiTie   to  tremble  with  excitement  and  ijin 
er«  of  AugUBtinc  went  vnntcd  upon  A^ca.    patliy  lor  the  fortune  of  othun.     But  tba 


,1U')  most  be  drawn  with  dae  allowance 
fur  tho  difference  between  the  maalj  nb- 


Such   a   genius  would  have  produced  atill 

nobler  frnits.  had  it  been   born   or  lived  in  __. __   _         _      .   _       .     ,   __. 

luiy  or  GauL     The  rudeneaa,  the  volupta-  minion  to  the  Catholic   ChmtianitT  ot  thi 

outness,  the  small  and  restless  cariosity   of  fourth  century,  and  the  snicide  m   ivaKN 

Africa,  was  hortile   to   literary   excellence  ' — '— '  '-  "•" ' "^  »"•— -- 

and  philosophical  ripeness.*     This  maj  be 
partly   true.      It  aeenM,   indeed,   that   the 


ivoIveJ  in  the  acceptance  of  UUrftcKnia- 
ti  the  nineteenth  ceatnrj. 


»cant/  hours  left  to  the  Bishop  af^er  the 
toils  of  controTCTsr,  the  care  of  liis  flock, 
and  the  superintendence  of  bis  cler;;;, 
were  broken  in  upon  by  a  noisy  throng  of 
babbling  visitors,  fond  of  bearing  their  own 
tongues,  and  utterly  incapable  5  solid  dis- 
cussion. But  the  discordant  elements  into 
which  be  was  thrown   have  gained  for  us 

one  u»elal  lesson.     It  is  instructive  to  see  ,  ,  ,         ,  ,,_  , 

how  thoroughly  Auffustioe  had  mastered  the  '  f"""  }™,  '^''f^:     V""  ™""3;  P^^  *? 
thoughts   and  the  wants  of  his  own  affe;   »""'  "  "■«  abdication,  with  him  it    u 
what  an  extensive  toleration  he  possessed,    con'umTaation,  of  reason. 
■'1  spite  of  the  occasional  severity  and  dog-  i     While  yet  divided  between  paasm 

.■t,.m    wKinl,   ™.t,.   „,: ■  „^^™   „._  I  vanitv,  his  soul  IS  reached  by  the      .    . 

, '  of  Cicero.    The  first  ring  wai  tonched,  and 


It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  ml*- 
aton«?<i  on  the  road-side  of  Aogiutine'i  id- 
ti'Hc'tual  career.  We  may  term  it,  witk 
e(]ual  truth,  his  spiritual  career,  fbr  with 
him  the  intellectnal  and  the  spiritual  are  so 
interfused  that  we  cannot  discritmnate  ona 


matism   which   grate   upon  o  modem 
He  answers  the  strange  letter  of  Yolutianus 
with  an  exemplary  paiiencs  which  astonish- 
es Erasmus ;  of  the  Manitheans  he  speaks 
generally  in  the  tone  of  one  who  knew  the 
difficulty  of  finding  truths.     Perhaps  some- 
thing like  a  parallel  may  be  found  in  New- 
man —  the  same  long  uncertainly  lulled  in  .  , 
dogmatism,  only  awakening  from   time   tOi*^""*   "'"'. 
"                           day.     Dunn; 


the  lu.    8onic  xtone 
two  bifli  of  Illpi)o  wl: 


'lid  "from  ^hf^enf-rjiy  , 


lanea   ta  vibrate. 

^cat  problem  of  the  origin  of  e^l  fint  oo- 

inpii-'i  his  tfaongh's,  and  led  to  hit  long  nl>' 

jiii;ation  to  Mauicheism.     To  this,  without 

being  «ver  fully  converted  himaelf,  he  made 

Ecveral  uonvcrts.  as  has  happened  more  than 

irtt  to  Barae  in  onr  own 

,,      no  vears  of  ManicbeiBin  be 

never  thoroughly  satisfied  with  it-   Vtt- 

'"■""'l' of  I  Imps   his  mother  was  led  to  her  draaaibv 

™e  Abou-  I  the  prophetic  penetration  of  maternal  love.* 

w  joii  ■■-    Ho  st-ems  to  have  held,  firtt,  a  kind  of  Dual- 

t'tTpiSnu''    ''^'^'^t    then,    the    theoiy  of  an  eztendad 

which  ^i    C>ii<] ;  t  or,  as  he  himself  says,  an  extended 

't^"hi''h    ""''''"!-'■    '^^  made  various  efibrti  tonrapc 

(hiy"bV1oVt^Vl«'^V1iliit»"Il^'tIle"w'■^l'■'»nrt  rlaUi,    *r>ni  tlivee  ansatisfactory  tpecolationa.  Epi- 

IhsiltuMton.nwkt  onebeliBvcftlflrii  lhattheiBm  cureiiiiiam  might  have  tempted  him  tor  i 
iSriJl^?^Vh''e'^th7Kf™'i;f''AnSn°/wu|^  ''"'  ^^^    inslinct  of  immorUUty, 

•a  otira  rmliinl,  and  where  hia  t^mb  wu  placed. '  Strang  in  such  natures  as  his,  preserred  hjoi. 
«„'J^«7.n™*j^J!■/^l;•"i^l!:/'''"^'^°^"'  Sub^^^  theories  won  him  for  awhile.  lo 
tInatluD.  -Itie  ruln«  Cafe  iimbablv  DothlaK  lacred  despair  of  attaining  to  truth,  he  tended  for 
andbelonBiuUieoMclMernKof  ft[ppo-va»t  fKi-l  a  lilile  to  Aca<lcmn;  scepti  clam,  the  prob- 
thrMh'^'»r5'"hn«S'"j;V5;';ir.'Sfi«l'ilism  of  the  New  Acidemv.  At  ^ 
"' '--perrormiomecuriDuiccreniODlei  DD  I  times   he   inclined    to  Panthcinn,    the  MT- 

'iton'"'  uoon  iuliiii'i''ti>H'  ediBco,  i  potual  temptation  of  the  speculative  apirit; 

it  a  grcU  Uouml  llvnl  hen,  thM  h?g  |  he  uses  a  very  curious  rimilitnde  to  expl^ 

ritt«n  tpon  the  !lone,  but  thai  the  i  the  form  in  which  it  presented  itself  to  Uin 

.      iken."    5l.  Hibour  iruniea  tb.t  thit  ■  f„,  .  _i,;|.  g  ' 

great  Koumi  Is  Auiutlnp:    (hat   iTi.^   >[aDe    wu    torawblle.g 

panahmd  from  Ita  plup  In  Hit-  nilOH  nf  the  BaxiL 

ic»  I'aola,  where  It  eoverwl  the  bwly  of  AunuaOne, 

tuethi'r  with  the  rsmatna  of  the  irru  bl-hop.  leit 

the  tomb  sboalrt  be  prufani.'d  br  tin  Arian  Vaudida 

on  the  Ukliiji  of  IIIjipo Tranalatlon  de  la  Rellque 

at  S.  AqgiKtIne.par  M.  I'Abb*  Slbour  —  In  Poujon- 

Ufa  lllitolrif  de  g.  AuBumliie.  U.  446  -  I5u. 
t  "Itiidla  eral  Africa,  volupUtum  aTiila.  atadlo- 

niiiiIniinica,eiirluiwniiDniruin  apLvtrna."   Auniit. 

0pp.  to—  "   '     "  >''— ■-"  I— .-.~>- »i — .  — I 

Dfeniir 


npon  a  btmii 
thej  rrpTy  tt 
hiatory  was  ^ 


le  non  auDt  apt!  (all    novatio,  nuigiaqni 
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Such  are  tbe  bare  ontlines  of  thU  rettless  ' 
rMr,  from  MsDieheism  to  Kepticism,  from 
tpticMm  to  FantheieiQ.  The  true  caitBe  of 
B  kmg  UDcertainty  was,  aa  he  tells  lu,  want 
■{nritnalitv.*  He  had  had  same  atjquaiot-  | 
ee  with  Scripture  fh>m  an  early  period 
Ub  life ;  be  had  never  lived  quite  outside  ' 
nurent  of  Christian  thought.  The  ineffa- 
I  fweetneaa  of  the  name  of  JeiuB  had 
aUbed  upon  hie  soul.  It  i»  right,  and,  if 
operi;  onderstood,  may  be  most  profitable 
r  Ae  Christian  to  remember,  that  he  who  I 
■Mtg  all  Christian  teachers  has  been  pro-  I 
taBMd  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence 
mt  to  Saint  Paul,  derived  his  first  ureal 
tfpaam  lesBODs,  not  directly  from  Scrip- 
re,  but  from  Flatonism.  He  can  be  thank- 
I  to  God  in  later  life  that  he  had  mat- 
md  some  high  truths  of  this  philosophy  b«- 
TC  be  really  studied  the  Bible.     But  he  ii 


^nide.    We  cannot  diecovar 

U  that  which  alone  can  act  u^n  the  will, 
•  bnmilitv  of  Jesus;  "I  did  not  humbly 
i^  to  my  tumbled  Lord  Jesua :  nor  know 
■vmuterful  tbat  intirmicy  was,  the  strength 
'  titmt  weakness."  Tbe  moat  auperficial 
wting  of  the  Confession*  will  show  with 
hat  entire  and  loving  devotion  he  rested 
hn  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hia  chaste  delight, 
mmjei  with  heaven's  manna,  and  luminous 
Ml  its  light. 

Jut  ^ecimens  of  Augustine's  philosophy, 
AaH  only  refer  to  ms  discussion  upon 
ine  and  Memory. 

Ha  ii  led  to  a  theory  of  time  in  the  elev- 
rtfa  book  by  his  examination  of  the  first 
MM  of  Genesis.  He  meets  those  who 
kcd,  as  an  objection  to  creation,  what  God 
M  doing  before  He  made  heaven  and  earth, 
id  bow  it  came  into  His  mind  to  make 
hat  be  had  not  before  made  —  this  rendcri 
DMCMary  for  bim  to  exaoune  the  notion 
'Tine. 

n*  substance  of  his  doctrine  is  this. — 
Hat  is  Time  ?  It  is  in  tbe  conscionsness. 
id  by  the  aid  <^  memory  that  we  find  the 
fit  notion  of  duration.  The  mind  itself  in 
m  fype  and  measure  of  it  It  is  not  from 
Cterior  sources  that  we  acquire  the  notion 
'  time,  but  by  the  inner  sense;  and  it  is 
M  mind,  the  e^o,  which  is  the  original 
adel  of  that  which  endures.  The  present 
au  ideal  point  Tbe  past  and  future  have 
o  axittenoe  but  in  the  conception  of  tht; 


time  by  motion, 
l>ut  motion  by  time. 

"In  thee,  my  soul.  I  measure  time,  in  thee  I 
isy  I  measure  it.  The  impressiou  which  things 
lis  they  pass  make  in  thee,  and  which  abides 
when  they  have  passol  away,  that  impression 
which  is  present  I  mcBSora,  not  things  which 
iiave  passed  away  that  it  mi^hl  remain.  It  I 
moagnrfl  when  I  measure  time.  Therefore, 
iHlher  this  impression  is  time,  or  I  do  not  meas- 

In  the  treatise  on  Memory,  modem 
psychology  has  solved  Augustine's  great 
(iifficulty  —  our  memory  of  having  forgotten 
wmething  —  j  by  the  distinction  between 
memory  and  reminiscence.  Memory  is 
jpontaneous,  reminiscence  is  memory  with 
efibrt.  When  we  will  to  remember  a  thing 
which  does  not  come  spontaneously  to  us, 
we  remember  something  relative  to  it,  which 
gives  us  a  relative  conception  of  it  We 
may  have  no  conception  what  the  thing  is, 
only  what  relation  it  bears  to  something 
Elae,  That  relation  affords  an  "  abscissio 
infinitEB  investigalionis,"  and  suggests  an- 
other relation  or  relations,  until  we  remem- 
ber the  whole  thing. 

I  shall  be  amply  rewarded  if  these  pages 
should  induce  any  younger  reader  to  stndy 
the  Confessions  for  himself.  We  honour 
this  great  teacher,  not  by  heaping  upon  him 
extravagant  titles  of  traditional  honour,  not 
as  they  did  who  carried  his  assumed  relics 
from  Pavia  to  Bona,}  hot  by  being  made 
partakers  of  his  niirit  Better  than  any 
positive  result  of  his  psycholMical  specula- 
tions is  that  fresh  admiration  for  the  glories 
and  depth  of  man's  nature.  "  And  they  go 
to  admire  the  heights  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  billows  of  the  sea,  and  the  starry  heav- 
ens, and   leave  tienuelves."%     Better  even 

•Conlisi.pTl.  27.  Salsiet'i"Clt«deDleii,"  Intro, 
dactlon,  LxsizLx.,  tqg.  "  Here  la  Au^itLne'a 
thoBght  whtflh  hu  not  b«n  well  unilerstood.     Tbe 
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ents,"  — 1>.  Martin,  nt  iapra,  a/,  aa. 
t  For  a  dvld  dewriptloB  of  tbe  trantlatlaB  a 
h«e  [ftllegtdl  relloi  bj  the  French  In  imi.  tt. 
°ou]onlBt>a  '■  HlMolre  de  Sslnl  Au|arttDe,"  I.  41: 
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than  all  the  great  pages  In  which  he  has  lofl 
OS  the  everlasting  lines  of  our  faith,  his  con- 
viction that  Christianity  is  inexhaudiible  by 
man*s  wit  or  thought.*  Let  us  read  him  as 
he  himself  would  be  read,  not  with  the  pros- 
trate spirit  of  slaves,  not  superstitiously 
splmtering  off  single  texts  as  if  infallible, 
but,  with  the  reverent  liberty  of  Christian 
freemen.  Let  us  admire  and  imitate,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  mingled  depth  and  tender- 
ness of  a  great  heart  and  a  ^at  intellect ; 
the  saving  common-sense  which  so  often  res- 
cued him  from  the  errors  into  which  mere 
logic  would  have  precipitated  him;  the 
consideration  for  the  weak  ;  f  the  determin- 
ation to  understand  an  adversary's  position 
thoroughly ;  the  manly  faith  in  human  riia- 
son;  the  intense  reverence  for  Scripture; 
the  humble  penitence  and  gentle  trust  in 

Christ. 

William  Alexander. 


Ilistoryof  Rationalism,  By  John  F.  Hurst, 
D.D.  (Trubner.)  —  It  is  some  recommenda- 
tion of  this  work  that  it  has  gone  through  three 
editions  in  America.  We  doubt  if  it  would  ev- 
er attain  such  a  circulation  in  England.  Though 
useful  as  a  storehouse  of  materials  on  religious 
thought  since  the  Reformation,  it  is  wholly  con- 
fiLsed  and  undigested,  and  has  no  pretention  to 
the  name  of  a  history.  The  style  is  equally 
faultv,  and  the  grammar  not  always  perfect. 
Dr.  Hurst  writes  of  Germany  as  a  country 
which  "  has  been  prospered.  "  His  account  of 
Voltaire's  death  reads  as  if  Frederick  the  Great 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  Voltaire  even 
after  that  event.  His  sketch  of  the  controversy 
between  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Kingsley  clear- 
ly implies  that  Mr.  Kingsley  wrote  a  reply  to 

•  (*  Tanta  est  Chrlstianam  profbndltas  Iftenurnm, 
nt  In  els  quotldie  prolioere  si  eas  solan  ab  ineunte 
Dueritia  usque  ad  decrepitam  senectutem,  maximo 
otlo,  suramo  studio,  meliore  Ingenio  cunarer  addis- 
cere  .  .  .  tautaque  uon  solum  in  verbis  quibas 
ista  (iicta  sunt,  verum  etiam  in  rebus  qure  intelli- 
eenda  sunt  latet  altitudo  saplentic,  uc  dagrantis- 
sime  cupiditatl  discendi  hoc  contiiigat,  quod  eadem 
Sorlptura  quodam  loco  habet,  cum  cousummaverlt 
iiomo  tunc  fnclplt."  —  August.  Voluslano.  Epist. 
ii.,  torn.  ii.  S. 

t  *'  in  quibut  adhuc  parralis  salubritur  Kdlfl-  • 
catur  fides  .  .  .  .  quorum  si  quisplam  quasi  vilitatcm  | 
dictorum  adnperuutus.  extra  uurrituriHS  cunas  im- 
becillltatP  i>e  extcnderit,  tieu  cadet  miser.  Domlne 
Deus,  mlHcrcrc,  nu  iraptumen  pullem  conculcent  qui 
transcunt  viam ;  et  mitte  angclum  tuum,  qui*eum 
reponat  in  uido,  ut  vivat  doueo  volet.''  —  Confess, 
xli.  2r,  eg.  31.  "  Cum  enlm  audio  Christianum  all- 
quern  fVutrem,  ilium  aut  ilium,  ixta  nescient^m,  et 
aliud  pro  alio  sentientcm,  patienter  intueor  opi- 
nantem  hoinincm:  ....  olM*st  autem  si  hoc  ad 
ipsam  doctrinae  pietatis  formam  pertinerc  arbit- 
retur.  — Confess.,  v.  9. 


the  Afiology.  His  description  of  Gihbon  states 
almost  expressly  that  the  historian  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  some  time  after  leaving  Ox- 
ford, and  went  into  Farliment  at  the  very  time 
the  first  volume  of  the  Fali  and  Dedine  appear- 
ed. We  believe  these  mistakes  are  causal  bv 
over-generalization  and  want  of  eleamess  of  per- 
ception, rather  than  by  neglect.  But  Dr.  Horn 
is  simply  ludicrous  when  he  spealts  of  Mr. 
Maurice  as  not  employiny^himselt  in  pablishinj^ 
his  theological  sentiments  in  the  form  of  reli- 
gious novels,  like  Kinicsiey  and  others,  bat  hav- 
ing the  commendable  frankness  to  state  his 
opinions  without  circumlocution,  and  to  foraiih 
us  with  his  creed  in  a  single  volume  of  essays. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  three  Allle^ 
ican  editions  of  Dr.  Hurst's  work  will  be  able 
to  explain  why  it  should  be  so  very  commenda- 
ble for  a  man  to  write  in  a  style  in  which  he  ex- 
cels, instead  of  in  a  style  for  which  he  has  no 
inclination.  —  Spectalor. 


Coal  and  Ptraiitds.  —  "  If  we  take  the 
area  'of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  measured  ap 
close  to  the  houses,  at  eleven  acres,  about  the 
dimensions  of  the  base  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, and  could  stack  the  coal  as  nature  his 
done  in  the  seams,  the  British  coal  raised  last 
year  would  form,  on  that  base,  a  solid  block 
of  the  height  of  5,229  feet,  or  as  high  as  8imi#- 
don  surmounted  by  another  mountain  of  half 
its  height.  Again,  taking  the  distanoe  firan 
London  to  Edinburgh,  four  hundred  mikf,  dH 
same  quantity,  similarly  packed,  would  build 
a  wall  the  whole  way  of  twelve  fvet  thidt  and 
ninety-nine  feet  hi^h,  whilst  if  put  together  ia 
the  broken  state  in  which  coal  ia  commonhr 
used,  it  would  give  a  wall  of  more  than  dovMS 
that  thickness.  This  yearly  production,  obtaia- 
ed  by  the  labour  of  240,000  men,  is  palpably  a 
gigantic  effort  for  so  small  an  area  at  that  of 
our  united  coal-fields  and  naturally  excites  ap- 
prehension for  the  future.'* 


if 


To  add  another  comparison  to  those  of  Mr. 
Smyth,  wo  may  take  tne  cubic  volume  of  the 
coal  raised  in  1865  as  inst  about  100,000,000 
cubic  yards.  The  solid  contents  of  the  Gnat 
Pyramid  of  Cheops  is  found  to  be  3,394,807 
cubic  yards.  We  therefore  raise  yeariy  an 
amount  of  coal  thirty  times  as  g^reat  m  balk  as 
the  Great  Pyramid.  This  quantity,  too,  it  nit- 
ed  from  the  bottom  of  our  mines  by  240,000 
men  working  one  year.  The  Groat  Pyramid, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Herodotus,  required  (be 
united  labours  of  100,000  men  during  SO  jean, 
which  is  equal  to  the  labour  of  2,000,000  nea 
during  one  year.  A  simple  calculatioa  *  will 
show  that  in  our  coal-minmg  each  man  on  an 
average  raises  250  times  as  much  material  In  a 
year  as  each  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  engaged 
on  the  Pyramid.  We  need  hardly  point  ont, 
however,*  how  very  unfair  this  comparison  It  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians  in  some  points. 

—  Spedttlot, 
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horrible  conventional  system,  and  break  a  lance 
upon  it,  and  make  good  his  entrance.  He  for- 
(i^t  his  work  even,  and  laid  down  his  pen  and 
stared  at  Mr.  John,  who  whs  youn<;erthan  him- 
self. How  was  he  better  than  himself  ?  that  was 
the  question.  Then  an  incipient  sneer  awoke 
in  the  soul  of  the  young  backwoodsman.  If 
there  was  such  a  differ'  nee  between  ttie  son  of  a 
country  Holicitor  and  his  clerk,  what  mni<t  there 
be  between  the  son  and  the  clients,  ail  the  coun- 
ty people  who  came  to  have  their  diffiiuhies 
solved  ?  But  then  Mr.  Brownlow  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  solicitor.  If  these  two  men 
—  the  one  old  and  full  of  experience,  the  other 
young  and  i(?norant,  with  only  a  screen  of  glass 
and  a  curtain  between  them  —  could  have  seen 
into  each  other's  thoughts,  how  strange  would 
have  been  the  revelation.  But  happily  that  is 
one  refujie  secured  for  humanity.  They  were 
each  safe,  beyond  even  their  own  powers  of  self- 
interpretation,  in  the  recesses  of  tncir  hearts. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  by  a  superhuman  effort,  not 
only  took  no  notice  of  young  Powys,  but,  so  far 
as  that  was  possible,  dismissed  all  thought  of 
him  from  his  mind.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to 
do,  but  yet  he  all  but  did  it,  plunging  into  the 
Wardell  case,  and  other  cases,  and  feeling  with 
a  certain  relief  that,  after  all,  he  had  not  any 
particular  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain. 


PART   VI. 
CHAPTER  XYII.  —  A  CATASTROPHE. 

Aptbr  that  day  of  curious  abandonment  and 
imprudence,  Mr.  Brownlow  returned  to  his  nat- 
vrml  use  and  wont.  He  could  not  account  to 
himself  next  day  even  for  his  want  of  control, 
for  his  injudicionsness.  What  end  could  it 
serre  to  lay  open  his  plans  to  Sara  ?  He  had 
•apposed  she  would  take  it  seriously,  as  he  had 
done,  and,  lo  1  she  had  taken  it  very  lightly,  as 
tomething  at  the  first  glance  rather  amusing 
thmn  otherwise.  Nothing  could  have  so  entire- 
ly disconcerted  her  father.  His  position,  his 
ffood  name,  his  very  life,  seemed  to  hang  upon 
u,  and  Sara  had  taken  it  as  a  singularly  pi- 
quant novelty,  and  nothing  more.  Then  it 
was  Uiat  it  haid  occurred  to  him  about  that  soft- 
ening of  the  brain,  and  the  thought  had  braced 
him  ap,  had  reawakened  all  his  energies,  and 
settled  his  lips,  and  made  him  himself  again. 
He  went  to  the  office  next  day,  and  all  the  fol- 
lowing days,  and  took  no  more  notice  of  ^oung 
Powys  than  if  he  had  never  tried  to  wm  his 
eonfidence,  and  never  introduced  him  to  his 
daoghter.  No  doubt  it  was  a  disappointment 
to  the  young  man.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of 
the  intoxication  of  the  moment  hod  remained 

in  Powys's  brain.  He  had  remembered  and  •  The  only  thi'ng'  he  could  not  do  was  to  banish 
dwelt  upon  the  effect  of  that  passing  sunbeam  from  his  own  mind  the  consciousness  of  the 
CO  Miss  Brownlow's  hair  and  her  dress,  much  young  man's  presence.  Busy  as  he  was,  occu- 
mofe  than  he  need  have  done.  And  though  i  pied  to  the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  considering 
be  did  not  look  at  it  much,  the  young  Canadi-  intt:ntly  and  with  devotion  fine  points  of  law 
an  had  hung  up  the  Claude  in  his  memory  —  and  difficult  social  problems,  he  never  for  one 
the  Claude  with  a  certain  setting  round  it  more  minute  actually  forgot  that  young  Powys  was 
important  ttian  its  actual  frame.  This  he  had  sitting  on  the  other  side  o^  the  screen.  Ho 
done  naturally,  as  a  kind  of  inevitable  conse-  \  could  forget  anything  else  without  much  diffi- 
qoence.  And  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  he  culty.  Neither  Sara  nor  Brownlows  were  in 
watched  for  Mr.  Brownlow's  coming  next  his  mind  as  he  laboured  at  his  work.  He 
morningy  and  waited  for  some  little  sign  of  spe- :  thought  no  more  of  Jack's  presence  in  the 
eial  friendship,  something  that  should  show,  on  office,  though  he  knew  very  well  he  was  there, 
1i^  employer  s  part  as  well,  a  consciousness  of '  than  of  the  furniture  ;  but  he  could  have  made 
qiedal  favour  extended.  But  no  such  sign  '  a  picture  of  the  habitual  attitude  in  which  his 
came.  He  might  have  been  a  cabbage  for  all ;  clerk  sat,  of  the  way  he  bent  over  his  work, 
the  notice  Mr.  Brownlow  took  of  hitn  as  he  i  and  the  quick  apward  glance  of  his  eyes.  Ho 
passed  to  his  own  office.  Not  a  glance,  not  a  ;  could  not  forget  him.  He  could  put  out  of  his 
word,  betrayed  anything  different  from  the  or- ,  mind  all  his  own  uncomfortable  speculations, 
dinarj  not  unkind  but  quite  indifferent  de-  and  even  the  sense  that  he  had  conducted  mat- 
meanoor  of  the  lawyer  to  his  clerks.  Then,  as  ters  unwisely,  which  is  a  painful  thought  to 
was  to  be  expected,  a  certain  surprise  and  pain- '  such  a  man.  All  this  he  could  do,  but  he  could 
fid  enlightenment  —  such  as  everybody  has  to  |  not  get  rid  of  Powys's  presence.  He  was  there 
eaconnter,  more  or  less,  who  are  noticed  by '  a  standing  menace,  a  standing  reminder.  He 
their  social  superiors  —  came  upon  the  young  '  did  not  even  always  recall   to  himself,  in  the 

midst  of  his  labours,  why  it  was  that  this  young 
man's  presence  disturbed  him,  but  he  never 
could  for  a  moment  get  free  of  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  there. 

At  thn  same  time  he  regarded  him  with  no 
unfriendly  feelings.  It  was  not  hatred  any 
more  than  it  was  love  that  moved  him.  He 
carried  the  thought  with  him,  as  we  carry 
about  with  us,  as  soon  as  they  are  gone, 
that    endless    continual   thought  of  the  dead 


It  was  all  a  caprice,  then,  only  momen 
lanr  aod  entirely  without  consequences,  which 
had  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Brownlow's  table 
aad  his  daughter.  He  belonged  to  a  different 
world,  and  it  was  vain  to  think  that  the  other 
world  would  ever  open  to  him.  He  was  too 
animportant  even  to  be  kept  at  a  distance.  He 
was  her  Other's  clerk.  In  Canada  that  would 
not  hare  mattered  so  much,  but  in  this  old  hard 
long-established  England  —  Poor  young  fellow ! 


he  knew  so  little.  The  thought  brought  with  it  which  makes  our  friends  in  the  unseen  world  so 
a  gosh  of  indignation.  He  set  his  teeth,  and  it  much  closer  to  us  than  anybody  still  living  to 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  able  to  &ce  that   be  loved  and  cherished.    Mr.  Brownlow  carried 
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his  young  enemy,  who  at  the  same  time  was  not ! 
hid  enemy,  about  with  him,  as  he  would  have 
carried  the  thought  of  a  son  who  had  died.  It 
came  to  his  mind  when  he  ^ot  up  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  went  side  by  side  with  him  wherever  he 
went  —  not  a  ghost,  but  vet  something  ghostly 
in  its  perseverance  and  steady  persistency. 
When  he  laid  down  his  pen,  or  paused  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts  for  a  moment,  the  spectre  of 
this  youth  would  cross  him  whatever  he  might 
be  doing.  While  Mr.  Wrinkell  was  talking  to 
him,  there  would  suddenly  glide  across  Mr. 
Wrinkell's  substantial  person  the  apparition  of 
a  desk  and  a  stool  and  the  junior  clerk.  All 
this  was  very  trying  ;  but  still  Mr.  Brownlow 
wisely  confined  himself  to  this  one  manifestation 
of  Powys's  presence,  and  sternly  silenced  in  his 
own  mind  all  thought  on  the  subject.  On  that 
one  unlucky  day  of  leisure  he  had  gone  too  far ; 
in  the  rebound  he  determined  to  do  nothing,  to 
say  nothing  —  to  wait. 

This  was  perhaps  as  little  satisfactory  to  Sa- 
ra as  it  was  to  young  Powys.  She  had,  there 
cannot  l>e  a  doubt,  bien  much  amused  and  a 
little  excited  by  her  father's  extraordinary  pro- 
posal. She  bad  not  taken  it  solemnly  indeed, 
bat  it  had  interested  her  all  the  same.  It  was 
true  he  was  only  her  father's  clerk,  but  he 
was  young,  well-looking,  and  he  had  amused 
her.  She  felt  in  her  soul  that  she  could  (or  at 
least  so  she  thought)  make  an  utter  slave  of  him. 
All  the  abhurdities  that  ever  were  perpetrated  by 
a  young  man  in  love  would  be  possible  to  that 
young  man,  or  else  Sara's  penetration  failed 
hor,  whereas  the  ordinary  young  men  of  society 
were  incapable  of  absurliities.  They  were  too 
much  absorbed  in  themselves,  too  conscious  of 
the  possibility  of  ridicule,  to  throw  themselves 
at  a  girl's  feet  heart  and  soul ;  and  the  girl  who 
was  still  in  the  first  fantastic  freshness  of  youth 
de&pised  a  sensible  and  self-respecting  lover.  She 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  had  the  mys- 
terious Canadian  produced  again  and  again  to 
be  operated  upon .  He  was  not  bUis^nml  instruct- 
ed in  everything  like  Jack.  And  as  for  having 
to  marry  him,  if  he  was  the  man,  that  was  still 
a  distant  evil,  and  something  quite  unexpected 
no  doubt  would  come  of  it ;  he  would  turn  oat 
a  young  prince  in  disguise,  or  some  perfectly 
good  reason  which  her  father  was  now  conceal- 
ing from  her,  would  make  everything  suitable. 
For  Sara  knew  too  well  the  important  place  she 
held  in  her  father's  opinion  to  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  he  meant  to  mate  her  unworthily. 
This  was  how  the  tenor  of  her  thoughts  was 
turned,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  insensible 
to  the  tacit  assaults  that  were  made  upon  him 
about  his  jrrot^jif.  She  gave  up  her  judgment 
to  him  as  she  never  had  done  before,  with  a  fil- 
ial self-abandonment  that  would  have  been 
beautiful  had  there  been  no  arriere  penx^e  in  it 
'*  I  will  do  as  papa  thinks  proper.  You  know 
best,  papa,"  she  said  in  her  new-born  meekness, 
and  Mr.  Brownlow  understood  perfectly  what 

she  meant. 
''  You   have  turned  dreadfully  good  all  of  a 

1 


sudden,"  said  Jack.  "  I  never  knew  you  so 
dutiful  before." 

"  The  longer  one  lives  one  understands  one'i 
duties  the  better,"  said  Sara,  sententionsly; 
and  she  looked  at  her  father  with  a  mingled  rab- 
miseion  and  malice  which  called  forth  a  smite 
about  the  comers  of  his  mouth. 

**  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ;  "  tboogh 
you  have  not  made  the  experiment  long  enoi^ 
to  know  much  about  it  yet." 

"  There  are  moments  which  give  one  experi* 
en^e  as  much  as  years,"  said  Sara,  in  the  same 
lofty  way,  which  was  a  speech  that  tempted  the 

{>rofane  Jack  to  laughter,  and  made  Mr.  Brown- 
ow  smile  once  more.  But  though  he  smiled, 
the  suggestion  did  not  please  him  mneh.  He 
laid  his  hand  caressingly  on  her  head,  and 
smoothed  back  her  pretty  hair  as  he  passed 
her  ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  showed  no  siga 
of  consciousness  in  respect  to  thosp  momenls 
which  give  experience.  And  the  smile  died  off 
his  lip  almost  before  his  hand  was  withdrawn 
from  her  hair.  His  thought  as  he  went  away 
was  that  he  had  been  very  weak  ;  he  had  be- 
trayed himself  to  the  child  who  was  sciil  bat  a 
child,  and  knew  no  better  than  to  play  with 
such  rude  edge-tools.  And  the  only  remedy 
now  was  to  close  his  lips  and  his  hearty  to 
tell  nobody  anything,  never  to  betray  hiouelf, 
whatever  might  happen.  It  was  this  thooght 
that  made  him  look  so  stern  as  he  left  Brown- 
lows  that  morning  —  at  least  that  made 
la  think  he  looked  stem,  as  the  dogcart 
out  at  the  gate.  Pamela  had  come  to  be  Tery 
learned  in  their  looks  as  they  flashed  past  in 
that  rapid  moment  in  the  early  sanshine.  She 
knew,  or  she  thought  she  knew,  whedier  Mr. 
John  and  his  father  were  quite  "  ftiends/'  or  if 
there  had  been  a  little  inevitable  fitmily  dift^ 
ence  between  them,  as  sometimes  happened; 
and  it  came  into  her  little  head  that  day  tfait 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  angry  with  his  son,  peilMps 
because  ■.    She  would  not  pat  the   


into  wordtf,  but  it  filled  her  mind  with  many 
reflections.  Was  it  wrong  for  Mr.  John  to 
come  home  early  so  often  1  —  to  stay  at  home 
so  often  the  whole  day  ?  —  to  time  his  expedi* 
tions  so  fortunately  that  they  shonld  end  in 
stray  meetings,  quite  accidental,  almost  every 
day  ?  Perhaps  he  ought  to  be  in  the  oAee 
helping  his  father  instep  of  loitering  about  die 
avenue  and  elsewhere,  and  finding  himself  eon* 
tinually  in  Pamela's  way.  This  she  brettbed 
to  herself  inarticulately  with  that  anxions  aim 
at  his  improvement  which  is  generally  the  flrat 
sign  of  awakening  tenderness  in  a  girl's  heart. 
It  occorred  to  her  that  she  would  speak  to  h*w> 
about  it  when  she  saw  him  next ;  and  then  it 
occurred  to  her  with  a  flush  of  half-goii^  ioj 
that  he  had  not  been  in  the  dogcart  as  it  dashed 
past,  and  that,  accordingly,  some  chanoe  raoe^ 
mg  was  very  sure  to  take  place  that  day.  She 
meant  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  imt  it 
boldly  before  him  whether  it  was  his  onty  to 
stay  from  the  oflice ;  but  still  she  coald  not  but 
feel  rather  glad  that  he  had  stayed  ih>m  tlw 
office  that  day. 
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As  for  Mr.  John,  he  had,  or  soppof^ed  he  had 
•»  or  at  least  attempted  to  make  himselt  sup- 
pose that  he  had  — somethm^  to  do  at  home  on 
that  particular  day.  His  fishing-tackle  had  got 
out  of  order,  and  he  had  to  see  to  that,  or  there 
wan  something  else  of  equal  importance  which 
oalled  his  attention,  and  he  had  been  in  Master- 
ton  for  two  dajs  in  sui^cesnion.  Thus  his  con- 
science was  Tcrv  clear.  It  is  true  that  he  daw- 
dled the  morning  away  looking  for  Pamela,  who 
was  not  to  be  found,  and  was  late  in  conse- 
quenoe  —  so  late  that  young  Keppel,  whom  he 
bad  meant  to  join,  had  gone  off  with  his  rod  on 
his  shonlder  to  the  Rectory  to  lunch,  and  was 
on  his  way  back  again  before  Jack  found  his 
Fay  to  the  water-side.  There  are  certain  states 
of  mind  in  which  even  dinner  is  an  indifferent 
matter  to  a  young  man  ;  and  as  for  luncheon, 
it  WIS  not  li^Lcly  he  would  take  the  trouble  to 
^nk  of  that. 

"  To«  are  a  nice  fellow,"  said  Keppel, "  to 
keep  a  man  lounging  here  by  himself  all  the 
time  that's  any  good  ;  and  here  you  are  now 
wiien  the  sun  is  at  its  height.  I  don't  under- 
ataod  that  sort  of  work.  What  have  you  been 
aboot  all  day  1  " 

« I  have  not  been  lunching  at  the  Rectoir," 
■■Id  Jack.  **  Have  a  cigar,  old  fellow  ?  Now 
we  an  here,  let's  make  the  best  of  it.  I'ye 
beeo  waiting  about,  kicking  my  heels,  while 
joa'Te  been  having  lunch  with  Fanny.  Hard- 
■Mtie.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Keppel ;  I'd  drop 
tbat  if  I  were  you  ?  ^' 

"  Drop  what  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Keppel,  guiltily. 

"  Dancing  about  after  every  girl  who  comes 
in.  four  way,"  said  Jack.  "  Why,  you  were 
■lakliig  an  ass  of  yourself  only  the  other  day 
at  Biownlows." 

"  Ah,  that  was  out  of  mv  reach,"  said  Kep- 
pA,  shaking  his  head  solemnly,  and  he  sighed. 
The  sigh  was  such  that  Jack  |who,  as  is  well 
known,  was  totally  iraperviou!!  to  sentimental 
weaknesses)  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  little  Fanny  is  not  ont 
of  yoar  reach,"  he  said  ;  "  but  Fanny  is  very 
wide  awake,  I  can  tell  you.  Ton  haven't  got 
may  money;  you're  neglecting  your  profes- 
iioB." 

"  It's  my  profession  that  is  neglecting  me," 
■■id  Keppel,  meekly.  "  Don't  be  hard  upon  a 
fellow,  Jack.  They  say  here  that  it  is  you  who 
ars  making  an  ass  of  yourself.  They  say  you 
an  to  be  seen  about  all  the  lanes  "      ' 

"  Who  says  ?  "  said  Jack  ;  and  he  could  not 
■tgyeot  a  certain  guilty  flush  from  rising  to  his 
wee.  "  Lot  every  man  mind  his  own  business. 
and  woman  too.  As  for  you,  Koppel,  you  would 
be  inexcoitable  if  yon  were  to  do  anything  ri- 
diddoas  in  that  way.  A  young  felloe  with  a 
IHHmI  profession  that  may  carry  him  as  hi^h  as 
he  likes  —  as  high  as  he  cares  to  work  for,  I 
mean ;  of  course  nothing  was  ever  done  with- 
oat  work  —  and  you  waste  your  time  croing  af 
tor  every  girl  in  the  place  —  Fanny  ilardcastle 
Oiie  day,  somcbo<ly  eUe  the  next.  You'll  come 
to  a  bad  end,  if  you  don't  mind." 

"  What  is  a  fellow  to  dol"  said  Keppel 


"  When  I  see  a  nice  girl  —  I  am  not  a  block  of 
wood,  like  you  —  I  can't  help  seeing  it.  When 
a  man  has  got  eyes  in  his  head,  what  is  the  use 
of  his  being  reasoned  with  by  a  man  who  has 
none  1 " 

"  As  good  as  ^ours  anyday,"  said  Jack,  with 
natural  indignation.  **  What  use  do  you  make 
of  your  eyes?  I  have  always  said  marry- 
ing early  was  a  mistake ;  but,  by  Jove  marry- 
ing early  is  better  than  following  every  girl  about 
like  a  dog.  Fanny  Hardcastle  would  no  more 
have  vOu  than  Lady  Godiva  " 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  said  Keppel, 
quickly.  "  Besides  —  I  —  don't  —  want  her  to 
have  me,"  he  added,  with  deliberation;  and 
thereupon  he  occupied  himself  fi»r  a  long  time 
very  elaborately  in  lighting  his  cigar. 

"  It  is  all  very  wellto  tell  me  that,"  said  Jack. 
"  You  want  every  one  of  them,  till  you  have 
seen  the  next.  Bnt  look  here,  Keppel ;  take 
my  advice ;  never  look  at  a  woman  again  fur 
ten  years,  and  then  get  married  offhand,  and 
you'll  bless  me  and  my  good  counsel  for  all  the 
rest  of  your  life." 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  Keppel.  "  You  don't  say 
what  I'm  to  do  with  myself  during  the  ten 
years ;  but.  Jack,  good  advice  is  admirable,  on- 
ly one  would  like  to  know  that  one's  physician 
healed  himself." 

**  Physicians  never  heal  themselves  ;  it  is  an 
impossibility  upon  the  foce  of  it,"  said  Jack, 
calmly.  "  A  doctor  is  never  such  an  idiot  as 
to  treat  his  own  case.  Don't  you  know  that  ? 
When  I  want  ghostly  counsel,  I'll  go  to  —  Mr. 
Hardcastle.  I  never  attempt  to  advise  my- 
self"  

"  You  think  he'd  give  Fanny  to  you,"  said 
Keppel,  ruefully,  "  all  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
money.  I  hate  moneyed  people,  —  give  us 
another  ciijar ;  —  but  she  wouldn't  have  you. 
Jack.  I  hope  I  know  a  little  better  than 
that." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Jack  ;  "  nor  y<m 
either,  my  boy,  unless  you  come  into  a  fortune. 
Mr.  Harcicastle  knows  beter  than  that.  Are 
we  goinir  to  stay  here  all  day  ?  I  ve  got  some- 
thing to  do  up  at  the  house." 

'*  What  have  you  got  to  do  ?  I'll  walk  up 
that  way  with  you,"  said  Keppel,  lifting  his 
busket  from  the  grass. 

**  Well,  it  is  not  exactly  at  the  house."  said 
Jack.  "  The  fact  is,  I  am  in  no  particnl.ir  hur- 
ry ;  I  have  someb  »dy  to  see  in  the  village  — 
that  is,  nn  the  road  to  Ridley  ;  let's  walk  that 
way,  if  yon  like." 

"  Inhospitable,  by  Jove !  "  said  Keppel.  "  I 
believe,  after  all,  what  they  say  muMt  be  true." 

"What  do  they  say?"  said  Jack,  coldly. 
■*  Yon  may  be  sure,  to  start  with,  that  it  is  not 
true:  what  they  say  never  is.  Come  along, 
rhcre's  some  shade  to  be  had  along  the  river- 
side." 

And  thus  the  two  young  men  terminated  the 
lay's  fishing  for  which  Jack  had  abandoned  the 
offloe.  Tlicy  strayed  along  by  the  river-side 
until  h^  suddenly  oethought  himself  of  businp<is 
which  led  him  in  qtiite  an  opposite  direction. 
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When  this  rocollection  occnrrcd  to  his  mind, 
Jack  took  leave  of  bis  friend  with  the  air  of  a 
man  very  full  of  occupation,  and  marched  away 
as  serious.y  and  :^ lowly  as  if  he  had  rcaliy  been 
going  to  work.  He  was  not  treating  bis  own 
case.  lie  hnd  not  even  as  yet  begun  to  take  his 
own  case  into  consideration.  He  wa-*  simply  in- 
tent upon  his  own  way  for  the  moment,  and  not 
dinposed  to  brook  any  contradiction,  or  even 
inquiry.  No  particular  intention,  either  pru- 
dent or  imprudent,  made  his  thoughts  definite 
as  he  went  on ;  no  aims  were  in  his  mind.  .A 
certain  suft  intoxication  only  posse^bcd  him. 
Somehow  to  Jack,  as  to  everybody  else,  his  own 
case  was  entirely  exceptional,  and  not  to  be 
judged  by  ordinary  rules.  And  he  neither  crit- 
icised nor  even  inquired  into  his  personal  symp- 
toms. With  Keppel  the  disease  was  plain,  and 
the  remedy  quite  apparent;  but  as  for  himself, 
was  h  >  ill  at  all,  that  he  should  want  any  phy- 
sic'an'  •  care  1 

Tills  question,  which  Jack  did  not  consider 
for  himsc  f,  was  lesolved  for  him  in  the  most 
unexpecied  way.  Mr.  Brownlow  ha*!  gone 
thoughtful  and'  almost  stem  to  the  office,  re- 
flecting upon  hia  unfortunate  self  betrayal  — 
vexed  and  almost  irritated  by  the  way  in  which 
Sara  essayed  to  keep  up  the  private  understand- 
injjf  between  them.  He  came  back,  no  doubt, 
relieved  of  the  cloud  on  his  face ;  but  still  very 
grave,  and  considering  within  himself  whether 
he  coald  not  tell  his  daughter  that  the  events  of 
that  unlucky  day  were  to  count  for  nothing,  and 
that  the  project  he  had  proposed  to  her  was  giv- 
en over  for  ever.  His  tiioughts  were  still  so  far 
incomplete,  that  he  got  down  at  the  gate  in  or- 
der to  walk  up  the  avenue  and  carry  them  on 
at  leisure.  Ah  he  did  so  he  looked  across,  as 
he  too  had  got  a  habit  of  doing,  at  Mrs. 
S Wayne's  window  —  the  blight  little  f.ice  was 
not  there.  It  was  not  there ;  but,  in  place  of 
it.  the  mother  was  standing  at  the  door,  shad- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  raie  gleam  of  evening  8un 
which  reached  the  house,  and  looking  out.  Mr. 
Brownlow  did  not  know  anything  about  this 
mother,  and  she  was  not  so  ple^isant  to  look  at 
a^  Pamela  ;  yet,  unawares,  there  passed  through 
hid  mind  a  speculation,  what  she  was  looking 
for  ?  Was  sne  too,  perhaps,  in  anxiety  about 
her  child  ?  He  frit  half  disposed  to  turn  back 
and  wk  her,  but  did  not  do  it ;  and  by  the  time 
he  had  found  old  Betty's  cottage  the  incident 
had  passed  entirely  from  his  mind.  Once  more 
the  sunshine  was  slanting  through  the  avenue, 
throwing  the  long  tree-shadows  and  the  long 
softly-moving  figure  of  the  wayfarer  before  him 
SLA  he  wfiit  on.  He  was  not  tliinking  of  Jack, 
or  any  fling  conmcted  with  him,  when  that 
startling  apparition  met  his  eyes,  and  brought 
him  to  a  standstill.  The  sight  which  made  him 
suddenly  stop  short  was  a  pretty  one,  had  it 
b«  en  legardeil  with  indifferent  eyes  ;  an<l  indeed, 
it  was  the  merest  chance,  sonie  passing  move- 
ment of  a  bin!  or  flicker  of  a  branch,  that 
rouswi  Mr.  Brownlow  from  his  own  thoughts 
an<l  reve.ihrd  that  pretty  picture  to  him.  When 
the  little  flutter,  whatever  ic  was,  roused  him 


and  ho  raised  his  eyes,  he  saw  among  the  trees, 
at  no  great  distance  from  him,  a  pair  such  u 
was  wont  to  wander  over  soft  sod,  nnder  blue 
sky,  and  amid  all  the  sweet  interlacementi  of 
sunshine  and  shade  —  two  creatures — J^^^t 
hopeful,  and  happy  —  the  little  one  halFtimtd, 
half-trustful,  looking  up  into  her  oompanioD'i 
face ;  he  so  much  taller,  so  mnch  stronger,  so 
much  bolder,  looking  down  npon  her — talmif 
the  shy  hand  which  she  still  withdrew,  and  jet 
still  \&t  to  be  retaken  ;  —  two  creatures,  mia- 
ware  as  yet  why  they  were  so  happy  —  glad  10 
to  be  together,  to  look  at  each  other,  lo 
touch  each  other —  thinking  no  eriL  Mr. 
Brownlow  stood  on  the  path  and  looked,  and 
his  senses  seemed  to  fail  him.  It  was  a  Ut  out 
of  Arcadia,  out  of  fairyland,  ont  of  Pandite ; 
and  he  himself  once  in  his  life  had  been  ia  Ai' 
cadia  too.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  esqidWle 
little  poem  one  shrill  dincord  of  fiwt  wu  what 
most  stmck  the  father's  ear  —  was  it  JmAi 
Jack !  —  he  who  was  prudence  itself — toopra- 
dent,  even  so  far  as  words  went,  for  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  simple  education  and  habits.  And,  good 
heavens  1  the  little  neighboor,  the  little  b^ght 
face  at  the  window  which  had  won  npon  them 
all  with  its  sweet  friendly  looks  I  "Mr,  Brown- 
low was  a  man  and  not  sentimental,  bat  yet  the 
sight  after  the  first  surprise  gave  him  a  pang  at 
his  heart.  What  did  it  mean  1  or  could  it  mean 
anything  but  harm  and  evil  1  He  waited,  stand- 
ing on  the  path,  clearly  visible  while  tbeV  eame 
softly  forward,  absorbed  in  each  other.  He  was 
fixed,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  silent  trance  of 
pain  and  amazement.  She  was  Sara's  litde 
humble  friend  —  she  was  the  little  neighboor, 
whose  smdes  had  won  even  his  own  interest*— 
she  was  the  child  |of  the  worn  woman  at  the 
cottage  door,  who  stood  shading  her  eyes  and 
looking  out  for  her  with  that  anxiooB  look  in 
her  face.  All  these  thoughts  filled  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  eyes  with  *pity  and  even  incipient  ind^ 
nation.  And  Jack !  was  this  the  result  of  Us 
premature  prudence,  his  character  as  a  man  of 
the  world  ?  His  father's  heart  ached  as  tiie|y 
came  on  so  unconsciously.  At  last  there  cane 
a  moment  when  that  curious  perception  of 
another  eye  regarding  them,  which  awakens 
even  sleepers,  came  over  the  young  pair.  Poor 
little  Pamela  gave  a  start  and  cry,  and  fellbAek 
from  her  companion's  side.  Jack,  for  periinpa 
the  first  time  in  his  life  thoroughly  con- 
founded and  overwhelmed,  stood  stock-stllL 
gazing  in  cotisternation  at  the  untiionght-oi 
spectator.  Mr.  Brownlow's  conduct  at  this 
difiicult  conjuncture  was  such  as  some  people 
might  blame.  When  he  saw  their  constcmatMm 
he  did  not  at  that  very  moment  step  in  to  im- 
prove the  occasion.  He  paused  that  they  miffht 
recognize  him ;  and  then  he  took  off  nis  nal 
very  gravely,  with  a  certain  compassionate  re- 
spect for  the  woman  —  the  little  weak  fbolhardv 
creature  who  was  thus  playing  with  fate;  and 
then  he  turnetl  slowly  and  went  on.  it  was  as 
if  a  thunderb  )lt  hud'  fallen  at  the  fet^t  of  the 
foolish  young  pair.  Hitherto),  no  doubt,  thcae 
meetings  h.id  been  clundcAtine,  thoogh  thej  did 
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not  know  it ;  but  now  all  at  once  illumination 
flashed  upon  both.  They  were  ashamed  to  be 
found  to$:ether,  and  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling  of  an  eye,  both  of  them  became  conscious 
of  the  shame.  They  gave  one  glance  at  each 
otlier,  and  then  look^  no  more.  What  had 
thej  been  doing  all  those  stolen  hours  ?  —  all 
those  foolish  words,  all  those  soft  touches  of 
the  warm  rosy  young  fingers  —  what  did  they 
all  mean  1  The  shock  was  so  great  that  they 
scarcely  moTcd  or  spoke  for  a  minute,  whi:h 
felt  liKe  an  age.  Perhaps  it  was  greatest  to 
Jack,  who  saw  evidently  before  him  a  paternal 
remonstrance,  against  which  his  spirit  rose,  and 
a  jnilf  of  wild  possibilities  which  made  him 
ptB^'  ^^^  still  Pamela  was  the  one  whoiA  it 
ommelroed  the  most.  She  grew  very  pale, 
poor  child  !  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
what  will  he  think  of  me  ?  "  she  said,  wringing 
hier  poor  little  hands.  "  Never  mind  what  he 
thinks/'  said  Jack  ;  but  ho  could  not  keep  out 
of  his  voice  a  certain  tone  which  told  the  efibct 
which  this  scene  had  had  upon  him  also.  Uo 
walked  with  her  to  the  gate,  but  it  was  in  a 
datiful  sort  of  way.  And  then  their  shame 
flashed  Q))on  thum  doubly  when  Pamela  saw 
her  mother  in  the  distance  watching  for  her  at 
the  door.  **  Don't  come  any  farther,"  she  said 
mider  her  breath,  not  daring  to  look  at  him ; 
md  thus  they  parted  ashamed.  They  had  not 
only  been  seen  by  others;  they  liad  found 
themselves  out. 


CHAPTER  ZTIII.  —  TRBATINO  HI8  OWN   CASE. 

It  may  bo  imagined  after  this  with  what  sort 
of  feelings  the  unhappy  Jai'k  turned  up  the 
avenue  in  cold  blood,  and  walked  home  to  din- 
ner. He  thought  he  knew  what  awaited  him, 
and  jet  he  did  not  know,  for  up  to  this  moment 
he  had  never  come  seriously  in  collision  with  his 
lalher.  He  did  not  know  what  was  going  to 
be  said  to  him,  what  line  of  reproach  Mr. 
Bfownlow  would  take,  what  he  could  reply; 
for  in  pality  he  himself  had  made  as  great  or  a 
greater  discovery  than  his  father  had  done. 
He  was  as  totally  unaware  what  he  meant  as 
Mr.  Brownlow  was.  What  did  he  mean  ? 
Hoching  -^  to  be  happy  —  to  see  the  other  fair 
little  creature  hnppy,  to  praise  her,  to  a^lmire 
her,  to  watch  her  pretty  ways  —  to  see  her  look 
op  with  her  dewy  eyes,  tender  and  sweet,  into 
hli  fooe.  That  was'  all  he  had  meant ;  but  now 
that  would  answer  no  longer.  If  he  had  been 
a  little  less  brave  and  straightforward.  Jack 
would  have  quailed  at  the  prospect  before  him. 
He  would  have  turned  his  oack  upon  the  awful 
dinner-table,  the  awful  hour  after  dinner,  which 
be  felt  awaited  him.  But  at  the  same  time  his 
spirit  was  up,  and  he  could  not  run  away.  He 
went  on  doggedly,  seeing  before  him  in  the  dis- 
tance his  father  Ktill  walking  slowly,  very  slow- 
ly he  thought,  up  to  the  house.  Jack  hnd  a  ff  rcat 
nspect  for  his  father,  but  he  had  been  so  diffcr- 
entlj  educated,  his  habits  and  ways  of  thinking  ! 
to  difierent,  that  perhaps  in  ordinary  cases  i 


the  young  man  was  a  little  impatient  of  pater- 
nal direction ;  and  he  did  not  know  now  how 
he  could  bear  it,  if  Mr.  Brownlow  took  matters 
with  a  high  hand.  Besides,  even  that  was  not 
the  most  urgent  question.  How  could  he  an- 
swer any  one  ?  what  could  he  say  for  himself  ? 
He  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  He  could  not 
acknowledge  himself  a  fool,  and  admit  that  he 
meant  nothing.  His  thoughts  were  not  pleasant 
as  he  went  slowly  after  his  father  up  the  avenue. 
Perhaps  it  would  convey  but  an  uncomfortable 
impression  of  Jack  were  I  to  say  thst  he  had  been 
quite  sincere,  and  was  quite  sincere  even  now  in 
what  he  had  said  about  marriage.  Ho  had  no 
particular  desire  to  change  his  own  condition 
m  any  way.  The  idea  of  taking  new  respon- 
sibilities upon  him  had  not  yet  enten5d  into  his 
mind.  He  had  simply  yielded  to  a  very  pleas- 
urable impulse,  meaning  no  harm ;  and  all  at 
once,  without  anv  warning,  his  pleasure  had 
turned  into  something  terrible,  and  stood  star- 
ing at  him  with  his  father's  eyes  —  with  eyes 
still  more  severe  and  awful  than  his  father's. 
In  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps  even  in  a  min- 
ute or  two,  he  would  be  called  to,  account ; 
and  he  could  not  tell  what  to  answer.  He  whs 
utterly  confounded  and  stupefied  hv  the  sud- 
denness of  the  event,  and  by  the  startling  revela- 
tion thus  made  to  him ;  and  now  he  was  to  be 
called  up  to  the  bar,  and  examined  as  to  wha^ 
he  meant.  These  thoughts  were  but  necessary 
companions  as  he  went  home  where  all  this 
awaited  him;  and  he  did  not  know  whether  to 
be  relieved  or  to  feel  more  disconcerted  still, 
when  he  met  a  messenger  at  the  door,  who  had 
just  been  sent  in  hot  haste  to  the  Rectory  to  ask 
Mr.  Hardcastle  to  join  the  Brownlows  party  — 
a  kind  of  thing  which  the  Rector,  in  a  general 
way,  had  no  great  obiection  to  do.  Was  Mr. 
Hardcastle  to  be  called  in  to  help  to  lecture 
him  ?  This  was  the  thought  that  crossed  Jack's 
mind  as  he  went  —  it  must  be  acknowled;!:ed, 
very  softlv  and  quietly — upstairs  to  his  own 
room.  He  met  nobody  on  the  way,  and  he  was 
glad.  He  let  the  bell  ring  out,  and  made  sure 
that  everybodv  was  ready,  before  he  went  down- 
stairs. And  ^e  could  not  but  feel  that  he  look- 
ed like  a  culprit  when  finallv  he  stole  into  the 
drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  wait- 
ing along  with  his  father  and  sister.  Mr. 
Brownlow  said,  "  You  are  late.  Jack,"  and 
Jack's  guilty  imagination  read  volumes  in  the 
words ;  but  nothing  else  was  said  to  him.  The 
dinner  passed  on  as  all  dinners  do ;  the  conver* 
sation  was  just  as  usual.  Jack  himself  was 
very  silent,  though  generally  he  had  his  own 
opinion  to  give  on  most  subjects.  As  he  sat 
and  listened,  and  allowed  the  talk  to  float  over 
his  head,  as  it  were,  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
nothingness  of  general  omversation  came  over 
him.  He  was  full  to  brimming  with  his  own 
subject,  and  his  father  at  least  might  be  also 
supposed  to  be  thinking  more  of  that  than  of 
anything  else.  Yet  here  they  were  t  Iking  of 
the  most  trifline  matters,  feeling  bound  to  talk 
of  anything  but  the  one  thing.  He  had  known 
this  before,  no  doubt,  in  theory,  but  for  the  first 
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time  it  now  appeared  to  him  in  reality.  When 
Sara  left  the  room,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
his  heart  gave  a  jump,  thinking  now  perhaps 
they  would  both  open  upon  him.  But  still  not 
a  word  was  Baid.  Mr.  Hardcastle  talked  in  his 
usual  easy  way,  and  with  an  evident  uncon- 
sciousness of  any  particular  crisis.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  was  perhaps  more  silent  than  usual.,  and 
left  the  conversation  more  in  the  hands  of  his 
guest.  But  he  did  not  speak  at  his  son,  or 
show  him  any  displeasure.  He  was  grave,  but 
otherwise  tbere  was  no  difference  in  him.  Thus 
the  evening  passed  on,  and  not  a  word  was  said. 
When  Mr.  Hardcastle  went  away  Jack  went 
out  with  him  to  walk  part  of  the  way  across  the 
park,  and  then  only  a  certain  consciousness 
showed  itself  in  his  father's  face.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  gave  his  son  a  quick  warning-look  —  one 
elance,  and  no  more.  And  when  Jack  returned 
n:om  his  walk,  which  was  a  long  and  not  a  com- 
fortable one,  his  father  had  gone  to  his  room, 
and  all  chances  of  collision  were  over  for  that 
evening  at  least.  He  had  escaped,  but  he  had 
not  escaped  from  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he 
sat  half  the  night  through  thinking  over  the 
matter.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  —  to  go  away 
would  be  the  easiest,  perhaps  in  every  way  the 
best.  But  yet,  as  he  sat  in  the  silence  of  the 
night,  a  little  fairy  figure  came  and  stood  beside 
him.  Could  he  leave  her,  give  her  up,  let  her 
remain  to  wake  out  of  the  dream,  and  learfi  bit- 
terly by  herself  that  it  was  all  over  ?  He  had 
never  seen  any  one  like  her.  Keppel  might 
rave  about  his  heauties,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
fit  to  be  named  beside  Pamela.  So  sweet  too, 
and  fresh  and  innocent,  with  her  dear  little  face 
like  a  spring  morning.  Thinking  of  that.  Jack 
somehow  glided  away  from  his  perplexities. 
He  made  a  leap  back  in  his  mind  to  that  frosty, 
icy  day  on  which  he  had  seen  her  in  the  carrier's 
cart  —  to  the  moment  when  she  sprained  her 
ancle  —  to  ail  the  trifling  pleasant  events  by 
which  they  had  come  to  this  present  point. 
And  then  all  at  once,  with  a  start,  ho  came 
back  to  their  last  meeting,  which  had  been  the 
sweetest  of  all,  and  upon  which  hard  fate,  in  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Brownlow,  had  so  solemnly  looked 
in.  Poor  Jack  I  it  was^he  first  time  anything 
of  the  kind  had  ever  happened  to  him.  He  had 
gone  throuiih  a  little  flirtation  now  and  then 
before,  no  doubt,  as  is  the  common  fate  of  man ; 
but  as  for  any  serious  crisis,  any  terrible  com- 
plication like  this,  such  a  thing  had  never  oc- 
curred in  his  life ;  and  the  fact  was,  after  all, 
thiit  tlic  experienced-man-of-the-world  character 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  on  did  him  no 
service  in  the  emergency.  It  enabled  him  to 
clear  his  brow,  and  dismiss  his  uncomfortable 
feelin<:^  from  his  face  during  the  evening,  but  it 
did  him  no  good  now  that  he  was  by  himself; 
and  it  threw  no  light  upon  his  future  path. 
He  could  talk  a  little  polite  cynicism  now  and 
then,  hut  in  his  heart  ne  was  young,  and  fresh, 
and  lionest,  and  not  cynical.  And  then  Pamela. 
It  wa«  not  her  fault.  She  had  suffered  him  to 
lead  her  alonsr  those  primrose  paths,  but  it  was 
alwavs  he  who  had  led  the  way,  and  now  was 


he  to  leave  her  alone  to  bear  the  diMq)poi]|^ 
roent  and  solitude,  and  possibly  Ae  reproaeh  ? 
She  had  gone  home  connised,  and  near  dying, 
and  probably  she  had  been  scolded  when  ibe 
got  home,  and  had  been  safiering  for  him.  No 
doubt  he  too  was  suflfering  for  hnr;  bat  stiH  Ifae 
sternest  of  fathers  oannot  afflict  a  Tpvng  man 
as  a  well  meaning  mother  can  afflict  a  giiL 
Poor  little  Pamela  1  perhaps  at  this  mooiait 
her  pretty  eyes  were  dim  wim  tears.  And  then 
Jack  melted  altogether  and  broke  down.  Then 
was  not  one  of  them  all  that  was  fit  to  hold  i 
candle  to  her —  Sara  1  Sara  was  haodsoma,  to 
be  sure,  but  no  more  to  be  compared  to  tiat 

sweet  little  soul So  he  went  on,  the  tocl^A 

young  fellow.  And  if  he  did  not  know  what  he 
meant  at  night,  he  knew  still  kss  in  the  nranh 
ing,  after  troublous  hours  of  thought,  and  a 
great  deal  of  discomfort  and  pain. 

In  the  morning,  however,  what  he  had  been 
dreading  came.  As  bad  lock  wonld  haTe  it  he 
met  his  father  on  the  stairs  going  down  to 
break&st ;  and  Mr.  Brownlow  Iwckoned  his  son 
to  follow  him  into  the  library,  which  Jack  did 
with  the  feelings  of  a  victim.  *'  1  want  to  speak 
to  you,  Jack/'  Mr.  Brownlow  said ;  and  then 
it  came. 

"  When  I  met  you  yesterday  yon  wm  walk- 
ing with  the  —  with  Mrs.  Swavne's  yonng  lode- 
er,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  **  and  it  was  evident 
not  for  the  first  time.  Ton  must  know.  Jade, 
that  —  that  —  this  sort  of  thing  will  not  do. 
It  puts  me  out  as  much — perhaps  more  tluui  it 
can  put  you  out  —  to  have  to  speak  to  yon  oa 
such  ji  subject.  I  believe  the  girl  is  an  inno- 
cent Zrirl " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  mr," 
cried  Jack,  firing  up  suddenly  and  growing  foy 
red. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  *'  and  I 
hope  —  and  I  may  say  I  believe  — that  joa 
don't  mean  any  harm.  '  But  it's  dangeroae 
playing  with  edge-tools ;  harm  miirht  come  of 
It  Mfore  you  knew  what  you  were  doing.  Now 
look  here.  Jack ;  I  know  the  time  for  sefinous 
is  past,  and  that  yon  are  rather  dispofd  to 
think  you  know  the  world  better  than  1  do,  but 
I  can't  leave  you  without  warning.  I  beiieva 
the  girl  is  an  innocent  gurl,  as  I  have  said ;  hat 
there  are  different  kinds  of  innocence  —  tb're  is 
that  which  is  utterly  beyond  temptation,  and 
there  is  that  which  has  simply  navar  betn 
tempted." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  I  can  discuss,  sir,"  eriad 
Jack.  "  I  beg  vour  pardon.  I  know  yon  don't 
mean  to  be  hard  upon  me,  but  as  for  calling  In 
question  —  her  —  mnocence,  I  can't  hava  it. 
She  is  as  innocent  as  the  angeb ;  she  do  tn't 
understand  what  evil  means." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low ;  "  but  let  mo  have  out  my  say.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  seduction  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  "  — 

"  Sir  ! "  cried  Jack,  starting  to  his  feet  with  a 
countenance  flaming  like  that  of  an  angry  an- 
gel. Mr.  Brownlow  only  waved  his  hand  and 
went  on. 
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"  Let  me  have  oat  my  snj.  I  tell  70a  I  don't 
believe  in  seduction  ;  bat  there  are  people  in 
the  workl  —  and  the  most  part  of  the  people  in 
the  world  —  who  are  neither  good  nor  bud,  and 
Id  such  a  sadden  impulse  one  way  or  other  may 
be  everything.  I  would  not  call  down  upon  a 
Toung  man's  foolish  head  all  the  responsibility 
of  such  a  woman's  misery/'  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
thoaghtfoUy,  ''but  still  it  would  be  an  awfnl 
thought  that  somebody  else  might  have  turned 
Ihe  unsteady  balance  the  right  way,  and  that 
your  foUy  had  turned  it  the  wrong.  See,  I  am 
not  going  into  ic  as  a  question  of  personal  vice. 
That  your  own  heart  would  tell  vou  of;  but  I 
don't  believe,  my  boy  —  I  don  t  believe  you 
■lean  anv  harm.  I  say  this  to  you  once  for  all- 
Yon  couid  not,  if  you  were  a  hundred  times  the 
man  you  are,  turn  one  true,  good  pure-hearted 
giri  wrong.  I  don't  believe  any  man  could ;  but 
yon  might  develop  evil  that  but  for  you  would 
only  have  smouldered  and  never  come  to  posi- 
tive harm.  Who  can  tell  whether  this  poor  child 
if  of  the  one  character  or  the  other  ?  Don't 
interrupt  me.  You  think  you  know,  but  you 
can't  know.  Mind  what  you  are  about.  This 
if  all  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  Jack." 

"  It  is  too  much,"  cried  Jack,  bursting  with 
Inpatieaoe,  "  or  it  is  not  half,  not  a  hundredth 
part  enough.  I,  sir — do  you  think  I  would 
barm  her  ?  Not  for  anything  that  could  be  of- 
fsied  me  —  not  for  all  the  world  ! " 

"  I  have  just  said  as  much,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  calmly.  **  If  I  had  thought  you  capable 
oi  a  base  intention  I  should  have  spoken  very 
diflfocentl  V ;  but  intention  is  one  thing,  and  re- 
snlt  another.  Take  care.  Tou  can't  but  harm 
ber.  To  a  girl  in  her  position  every  word,  every 
look  of  that  kind  from  a  yoang  man  like  you  is 
a  kind  of  ii^ury.  You  must  know  that.  Think 
if  it  had  been  Keppel  —  ah,  you  start  —  and 
how  is  it  different  bemg  you  ?  ^ 

"It  may  not  be  different,  sir,"  exclaimed 
Jack,  "  but  this  I  know,  I  can't  carry  on  this 
cooversation.  Keppel  1  any  man  in  short  — 
thai  is  what  you  mean.  Good  heavens,  how  little 
yon  know  the  creature  you  are  talking  of  1  She 
talk  to  Keppel  or  to  any  one  1  If  it  was  not 
joa  who  said  it " 

Mr.  Brownlow's  grave  face  relaxed  for  one 
half  moment.  It  did  not  come  the  length  of  a 
•mile,  but  it  had  unawares  the  same  effect  upon 
his  son  which  a  momentary  lightening  of  the 
dottds  has,  even  though  no  break  is  visible. 
The  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  grew  lighter.  The 
jonng  man  stopped  almost  without  knowing  it, 
•nd  his  indignation  subsided.  His  father  under- 
,  atood  better  than  he  thought. 
4(  "  If  all  you  say  is  true,  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
^'  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  believe  it  at 
least,  how  can  vou  reconcile  yourself  to  doing 
snch  a  girl  such  an  injury  ?  You  and  she  be- 
long to  different  spheres.  1  ou  can  do  her  noth- 
ing but  harm,  she  can  do  you  no  good.  What 
result  can  you  look  for  ?  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Ton  most  see  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

Upon  which  Jack  fell  silent,  chilled  in  the 
midst  of  his  heat,  struck  dumb.    For  he  knew 


venr  well  that  he  had  not  meant  anythingr ;  he 
had  no  result  to  propose.    Ue  had  not  gone  so 
far  as  to  contemplate  actual  practical  c()n<«e 
qnences,  and  he  was  ashamed  and  bad  nothing  to 
say. 

"  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  seeing  his  advantage.  "  You  have 
both  been  fools,  both  you  and  she,  but  you  the 
worst,  as  being  a  man  and  knowing  better ;  and 
now  you  see  how  matters  stand.  It  may  give 
you  a  little  pang,  and  I  fear  it  will  give  her  a 
pang  too ;  but  when  I  say  you  ought  to  make 
an  immediate  end  of  it,  I  know  I  advise  what  is 
best  for  both.  I  am  not  speaking  to  you  as  your 
judge,  Jack.  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  your 
friend." 

**  Thanks,"  said  Jack,  briefly  ;  his  heart  was 
fiill,  poor  fellow,  and  to  tell  the  truth  he  said 
even  that  much  reluctantly,  but  honesty  drew 
it  out  of  him.  He  felt  that  his  &ther  was  his 
friend,  and  had  not  been  dealing  hardly  with 
him.  And  then  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out  upon  the  unsuspicious 
shrubberies  full  of  better  thoughts.  Make  an  end 
of  it !  make  an  end  of  the  best  part  of  his  life  — 
make  an  end  of  her  probably.  Yes,  it  was  a 
very  easy  thing  to  say. 

**  I  will  not  ask  any  answer  or  any  promise," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  I  leave  it  to  jour  own 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  Jack.  There,  that 
is  enough ;  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  go  to  the 
office  to-day." 

This  was  all  he  said.  He  went  out  of  the  li- 
brary leaving  his  son  tliere,  leaving  him  at  lib- 
erty to  follow  out  his  own  reflections.  And  poor 
Jade's  thoughts  were  not  pleasant.  When  his 
father  was  gone  he  came  from  the  window,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  nearest  chair.  Make  an 
end  of  it  1  Yes,  that  was  it.  Easv  to  say,  very 
easy  to  advise,  but  how  to  do  it  1  Was  he  simply 
to  skulk  away  like  a  villain,  and  leave  her  to 
pine  and  wonder  —  for  she  would  wonder  and 
pine,  bless  her  I  She  believed  in  him,  what- 
ever other  people  might  do.  Keppel,  indeed  ! 
as  if  she  would  look  at  Keppel,  much  less  talk 
to  him,  walk  with  him,  lift  ner  sweet  eyes  to  him 
as  she  had  begun  to  do.  And  good  heavens, 
this  was  to  end  I  Would  it  not  be  better  that 
life  itself  should  end  ?  That,  perhaps,  would 
please  everybody  just  as  well.  Poor  Jack  !  this 
was  the  wild' way  he  got  on  thinking,  until  the 
solemn  butler  opened  the  door  and  begged  his 
pardon,  and  told  him  breakfast  was  reaily.  He 
could  have  pitched  something  at  poor  Willis's 
head  with  pleasure,  but  he  did  not  do  iL  He 
even  got  up,  and  thrust  back  his  thoughts  into 
the  recesses  of  his  brain  as  it  were,  and  after  a 
while  settled  his  resolution  and  went  to  break- 
fast That  was  one  good  of  his  higher  breeding. 
It  did  not  give  him  much,  enlightenment  as  to 
what  he  should  do,  bat  it  taught  him  to  look  as 
if  nothing  was  the  matter  with  him,  and  to  put 
his  trouble  in^his  pocket,  and  face  the  ordinarv 
events  of  life  without  making  a  show  of  himself 
or  his  emotions,  which  is  always  a  triumph  for 
any  man.  He  could  not  manage  to  eat  much, 
but  he  managed  to  bear  himself  much  as  usual. 
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though  not.  entirely  to  conceal  from  Sara  that 
something  had  happened  ;  but  then  she  was  a 
woman,  and  knew  every  chancre  of  his  face.  As 
for  Mr.  Brownlow,  he  was  pleased  by  his  son's 
steadinesi^.  He  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  bore 
it  like  a  man,  and  bore  no  malice  ;  and  ho  was 
still  more  pleased  when  Jack  jumped  into  the 
dogfcart,  and  took  the  reins  without  saying  any- 
thing about  his  intention.  It  is  true  the  mare 
had  her  way  that  morning,  and  carried  them 
into  Mnsterton  at  the  speed  of  an  express  train, 
scattering  everybody  on  her  route  as  if  by 
magic.  Their  course  was  as  good  as  a  charge 
of  cavalry  throujrh  the  streets  of  the  suburb  they 
had  to  go  through.  Bat  notwithstanding 
his  recklessness.  Jack  drove  well,  and  no- 
body came  to  any  harm.  When  he  threw  the 
reins  to  the  groom  the  mare  was  strainine  and 
quivering  in  every  mascle,  half  to  the  admira- 
tion, half  to  the  alarm  of  her  faithful  attendant, 
whose  life  was  devoted  to  her.  "  But,  bless 
you,  she  likes  it,''  he  said  in  confidence  to  his 
friends,  when  he  took  the  palpitating  animal  to 
her  stable  at  the  Green  Man.  Nothing  she 
likes  better,  though  he's  took  it  out  of  her  this 
morning,  he  have.  I  reckon  the  governor  have 
been  a  taking  it  out  of  'im." 

The  governor,  however,  was  a  man  of  hon- 
our, and  did  not  once  again  recur  to  the  subject- 
matter  on  the  way,  which  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, nor  during  the  long  day  which  Jack 
spent  in  the  ofiice  within  his  father's  reach.  In 
the  afternoon  some  one  came  in  and  asked  him 
suddenly  to  dinner,  somewhere  on  the  other  side 
of  Masterton,  and  the  poor  young  fellow  con- 
sented in  a  half  despair  which  he  tried  to  think 
was  prudence.  He  had  been  turning  it  over  and 
over  in  his  mind  all  day.  Make  an  end  of  it! 
These  words  seemed  to  bo  written  all  over  the 
office  walls,  as  if  it  was  so  easy  to  make  an  end 
of  it !  And  poor  Jack  jumped  at  the  invitation  in 
despairing  recklessness,  glad  to  escape  from 
himself  any  how  for  the  moment.  Mr.  Brownlow 
tlius  went  home  alone.  He  was  earlier  than 
usual,  and  he  found  Sara  at  Mrs.  Swayne's  door, 
])raying,  coaxing,  and  teasing  Pamela  to  go  up 
the  avenue  with  her.  **  Oh,  please,  I  would 
rather  not,"  Mr.  Brownlow  heard  her  say,  and 
then  he  caught  the  quiet  upward  glance,  fall  of 
a  certain  wistful  disappointment,  as  she  looked 
up  and  saw  that  Jack  was  not  there.  Poor  Pa- 
mela did  not  know  what  to  say  or  what  to 
think,  or  how  to  look  him  in  the  face  for  confu- 
sion and  shame,  when  he  alighted  at  the  gate 
and  came  towards  the  two  girls  And  tlien  for 
the  first  time  he  tK'gan  to  talk  to  her,  though  her 
mind  was  in  such  a  strange  <'on fusion  that  she 
could  not  tell  what  he  said.  He  talked  and  Sara 
talked,  drawing  her  along  with  them,  she  scarce- 
ly could  tell  how,  to  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
to  the  great  open  gates.  Then  Mr.  Brownlow 
gave  his  dautrhter  suddenly  some  orders  for  old 
Betty ;  and  Pamela,  in  utter  consternation  and 
alarm,  found  herself  standing  alone  by  his  side, 
with  nobody  to  protect  her.  But  he  did  not 
look  unkind.    He  looked  down  upon  her  on 


the  contrary,  pitifully,  almost  tenderly,  with 
a  kind  of  fatherly  kindness.  "  My  poor 
child,"  he  said,  **  You  live  with  your  mo* 
ther,  don't  yon  ?  I  daresay  you  must  think  it 
dull  sometimes.  But  life  is  dull  to  a  great  miDj 
of  us.  Tou  mast  not  think  of  pleftMue  or 
auasement  that  is  bought  at  the  expense  of  bel- 
ter tfiings." 

"I?"  said  Pamela,  in  surprise;  "indeed  I 
never  hove  any  amusement ;  and  tlie  eolov 
came  up  hotly  in  her  cheeks,  for  she  saw  tfatt 
something  was  in  the  words  more  than  OMt  die 
ear. 

"  There  are  different  kinds  of  amusement," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  Does  not  your  mother 
come  out  with  you  when  you  come  to  walk  1 
You  are  too  young  to  be  left  by  yourself.  Don't 
be  vexed  with  me  for  saying  so.  You  are  but  a 
child ; — and  I  once  knew  some  one  who  was  like 
you,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  again  with  firiendly 
compassionate  eyes.  He  was  thinking:  as  he 
looked  at  her  that  Jack  had  been  right,  ile  wm 
even  sorry  in  an  inexorable  way  for  her  disap- 
pointment, her  inevitable  heartbreak,  which  be 
noped,  at  her  age,  woald  be  got  over  lightly. 
Yes  ;  no  doubt  she  was  innocent,  foolish,  poor 
little  thing,  and  it  was  she  who  would  have  to 
pay  for  wat — but  spotless  and  fruilelais  all 
through,  down  to  the  very  depths  of  her  dewy 
eyes. 

Pamela  stood  before  her  mentor  with  ber 
cheeks  blazine  and  burning  and  her  eyes  cast 
down.  Then  she  saw  but  too  well  what  be  had 
meant.  He  had  seen  her  yesterday  withhii 
son,  and  he  had  sent  Mr.  John  awaj,  and  it 
was  all  ended  forever.  This  was  what  it  meant, 
as  Pamela  thought  And  it  was  natural  that 
she  should  feel  hor  heart  rise  against  him.  He 
was  very  kind,  but  he  was  inexorable.  She 
stood  by  him  with  her  heart  swelling  so  agahul 
her  bosom  that  she  thought  it  would  bunt,  h«t 
too  proud  to  make  any  sign.  This  was  why 
he  had  addressed  her,  brought  her  away  horn 
her  mother's  door,  contrived  to  speak  to  her 
alone.  Pamela's  heart  swelled,  and  a  wild  an- 
ger took  possession  of  her ;  bnt  she  stood  ri- 
lent  l)drore  Mm,  and  answered  not  a  single  word. 
He  had  no  claim  upon  her  that  she  should  take 
his  advice  or  obey  him.  To  him  at  least  aha 
had  nothing  to  say. 

'*  It  is  true,  my  poor  child,"  he  said  again, 
"  there  are  some  pleasures  that  are  very  OMtly, 
and  are  not  worth  the  cost.  You  are  angry, 
but  I  cannot  help  it.  Tell  your  mother,  and 
she  will  say  the  same  thing  as  I  do  —  and  g« 
with  her  when  you  go  out.  You  are  feiy 
young,  and  you  will   find  this    always   tlie 

'*  I  don't  know  why  you  should  speak  to  me 
so,"  said  Pamela,  with  her  heart  heating  as  It 
were  in  her  very  ears.  "  Miss  Brownlow  gooe 
out  by  herself — I — I  —  am  a  poor  cirl— I 
cannot  be  watched  always  —  and,  oh,  whr 
should  I,  why  should  1 7  "  cried  the  giri,  with 
a  little  burst  of  » passion.  Her  cheeks  were 
crimson,  and  her  eyes  were  full,  but  she  woold 
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not  havA  dropped  the  tears  that  were  brimming 
over  her  eyelids,  or  let  him  see  her  crying  — 
not  for  the  Mn>r)(l. 

**  Poor  child  !  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  It  wa« 
all  he  said  ;  and  it  s^ave  the  last  touch  to  her 
fiippressed  ra^  and  paS'>ion  —how  did  he  dare 
call  her  poor  child?  But  Sara  came  out  jast 
then  from  old  Betty's,  and  stood  Ptock-still, 
conibanded  by  her  friend's  looks.  Sara  could 
see  that  something  had  happened,  but  she  could 
not  tell  what  it  was.  She  looked  from  Pamela 
to  her  father,  and  from  her  father  to  Pamela, 
and  could  make  nothing  of  it.  "  What  is  the 
matter  1 "  she  asked,  in  surprise  ;  and  then  it 
was  Pamela's  turn  to  bethink  herself,  and  de- 
fend her  own  cause. 

*' There  is  nothing  the  matter,"  she  said, 
"«»xcept  that  you  have  left  me  standing  here, 
Miss  Brownlow,  and  I  must  go  home.  I  have 
my  own  bnoiness  to  think  of,  but  I  can't  expect 
yon  to  think  of  that.  There  is  nothing 
wrong." 

"  You  are  angry  because  I  left  you,"  said 
Sara,  in  dismay.  '*  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Parao- 
la.  I  had  something  to  say  to  old  Betty  — 
and  then  papa  was  Jiere." 

"  And  mamma  is  waiting  for  me,"  paid  Par 
meli  in  her  passion.  **  Good-bye.  She  wants 
me,  and  you  don't.  And  I  daresay  we  shall 
not  be  very  long  here.  Good-night,  good-night." 
Tha«  she  left  them,  running,  so  that  she  could 
not  hear  any  call,  though  indeed  her  heart  was 
beating  too  loud  to  let  an  v  thing  else  be  audible, 
jarring  against  her  ears  like  an  instrument  out 
of  tone.  ''She  has  got  her  father  —  she 
doesn't  want  me.  Nobody  wants  me  but  mam- 
ma. We  will  go  away  —  we  will  go  away  I  " 
Pamela  said  to  herself:  and  tho  ran  pashionate- 
Iv  across  the  road,  and  disappeared  before  any- 
tbing  could  be  done  to  detain  her.  The  father 
nnd  dauchter  looked  after  her  from  the  gate 
with  difierent  thoughts :  Sara  amazed  and  a 
lit^e  indignant  —  Mr.  Brownlow  very  grave 
aad  fompMBsionate,  knowing  how  it  was. 

•*  What  ails  her  ?  "  said  Sara  —  "  papa,  what 
ii  the  matter  ?  Is  bhc  frightened  for  you  ?  or 
i»hat  h.<ive  I  done?  I  never  saw  her  like  this 
before." 

"  Yon  should  not  have  left  her  so  long  by 
berxelf,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  seizing  upon  Pa- 
mela's own  pretext. 

*•  Yon  told  me  to  go,"  cried  Sara,  irjured. 
**  1  never  thought  little  Pamela  was  so  quick- 
tempered. Let  me  go  and  tell  her  I  did  not 
mean  it.  I  will  not  stay  a  moment —  wait  for 
Die.  pafia." 

**  Not  now,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ;  and  he  took 
bfs  daughter's  arm,  and  drew  it  within  his  own 
with  quiet  decision.  **  Perhaps  you  have  taken 
too  much  notice  of  little  Pamela.  It  is  not  al- 
ways kind,  though  you  mean  it  to  be  kind. 
Leave  her  to  herself  now.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you,"  and  he  led  her  away  up  the  ave- 
iin**.  U  wad  nothing  hut  the  promise  of  this 
t^ometliing  to  say  which  induced  Sara,  much 
a'iatn«t  her  will,  to  leave  her  little  friend  un- 
cousoled  ;  but  she  yielded,  and  she  was  not  re- 


warded for  vielding.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  noth- 
ing to  say  that  either  explained  Pamela's  sud- 
den paiMsion  or  threw  any  light  upon  other 
matters  which  might  have  been  still  more  in- 
teresting. However,  she  had  been  taken  home, 
and  dinner  was  impending  before  Sara  was 
({uite  aware  of  this,  and  Pamela,  poor  child,  re- 
mained un^onsoled. 

She  was  not  just  then  thinking  of  consola- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  she  would  have  refused 
any  consolation  Sara  could  have  offered  her 
with  a  kind  of  youthful  fury.  She  rushed 
home,  poor  child,  thinking  of  nothing  but  of 
taking  refuge  in  her  mother's  bosom,  and  com- 
municating her  griefs  and  injuries.  She  was 
still  but  a  child,  and  the  child's  impulse  was 
strong  upon  her ;  notwithstanding  that  all  the 
former  innocent  mystery  of  Mr.  John's  atten- 
tions had  been  locked  in  her  own  bosom,  not  so 
much  for  secrecy's  sake  as  by  reason  of  that 
"  sweet  shamefacedness  "  which  made  her  re- 
lucrant,  even  to  herself,  to  say  his  name,  or 
connect  it  anyhow  with  her  own.  Now,  as  was 
natural,  the  lesser  pressure  yielded  to  the  great- 
er. She  had  been  insulted,  as  she  thought,  her 
feelings  outraged  in  cold  blood,  reproach  cast 
upon  her  which  she  did  not  deserve,  and  all  by 
the  secret  inexorable  spectator  whose  look  had 
destroyed  her  young  happiness,  and  dispelled 
all  her  pleasant  dreams.  She  rushed  in  just  in 
time  to  hide  from  the  world  —  which  was  rep- 
resented by  old  Betty  at  her  lodpe  window,  and 
Mrs.  Swayne  at  her  kitchen  door  —  the  great 
hot  scalding  tears,  big  and  sudden,  and  violent 
as  a  thunderstorm, 'Which  were  coming  in  a 
flood.  She  threw  the  door  of  the  little  parlour 
open,  and  rushed  in  and  flung  herself  down  at 
her  mother's  feet.  And  then  the  passion  of 
sobs  that  had  been  coming  burst  forth.  Poor 
Mrs.  Preston  in  great  alarm  gathered  up  the 
little  figure  that  lay  at  her  feet  into  her  arms, 
and  asked,  "What  was  it?  —  what  was  the 
matter  ?  "  making  a  hundred  confused  inquir- 
ies ;  until  at  last,  seeing  all  reply  was  impossi- 
ble, the  mother  only  soothed  her  child  on  her 
bosom,  and  held  her  close,  and  called  her  all 
the  tender  names  that  ever  a  mother's  fancy 
could  invent.  '*  My  love,  my  darling,  my  own 
child,"  the  poor  woman  said,  holding  her  clos- 
er and  closer,  trembling  with  Pamela's  sobs, 
beginning  to  feel  her  own  heart  beat  loud  in  her 
bosom,  and  imagining  a  thousand  calamities. 
Then  by  degrees  the  short  broken  stoiy  came. 
Mr.  John  had  been  very  kind.  He  used  to 
pass  sometimes,  and  to  say  a  word  or  two,  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  had  seen  them  together.  No, 
Mr.  John  had  never  said  anything  —  never,  oh, 
never  anything  that  he  should  not  have  said  — 
always  had  been  like  —  like  —  Rude  !  Mam- 
ma 1  No,  never,  never,  never  1  And  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  come  and  spoken  to  her.  He 
had  said  —  but  Pamela  did  not  know  what  he 
had  said.  He  had  been  very  cruel,  and  she 
knew  that  for  her  sake  he  had  sent  Mr.  John 
away.  The  dogcart  had  come  up  without  him. 
The  cruel,  cruel  father  had  come  alone,  and  Mr. 
John  was  banished —    "  And  it  is  all  for  my 
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Sftkel"      This    was    Pamda's    story.      She 
thoa^ht  in  her  heart  that, the  lant  was  the  worst 
of  ail,  hut  in  fact  it  was  the  thin?  which  ^ye 
zest  and  piquancy  to  all.    If  she  had  known 
that  Mr.  John  was  merely  out  at  dinner,  the 
chances  are  that  she  would  neyer  haye  found 
conratre.to  tell  her  pitiful  tale  to  her  mother. 
But  when  the  circumstances  are  so  tratrical  the 
poor  little  heroine-yictim  becomes  strons.    Pa- 
mela's disappointment,  her  an^cr,  and  tne  bud- 
ding sentiment  with  which  sne  resrarded  Mr. 
John,  all  found   expression  in  this  outburst. 
She  was  not  to  see  him  to-night,  nor  perhaps 
ever  again.    And  she  had  Wn  seeing  him 
most  days  and  most  eyenings,  always  by  chance, 
with  a  sweet  unexpectedness  which  made  the 
expectiuion  always  the  dearer.    When  that  was 
taken  out  of  her  life,  how  gray  it  became  all  in 
a  moment.    And  then  Mr.  Brownlow  had  pre- 
sumed to  scold  her,  to  blame  her  for  what  she 
bad  been  doing,  she  whom  nobody  eyer  blamed, 
and  to  talk  as  if  she  sought  amusement  at  the 
cost  of  better  things.    And  Pamela  was  yirtu- 
ously  confident  of  neyer  seeking  amnsement. 
"  He  spoke  as  if  I  were  one  to  go  to  balls  and 
things,"  she  said  through  her  tear.**,  not  remem- 
bering at  the  moment  that  she  did  sometimes 
think  longingly  of  the  youthful  indult^ences 
common  enough  to  other  young  people  from 
which  she  was  shut  out.    All  this  confused  and 
incoherent  story  Mrs.  Preston  picked  up  in 
snatches,  and  had  to  piece  them  together  as 
best  she  could.    And  as  she  was  not  a  wise 
woman,  likely  to  take  the  highest  ground,  she 
took  up  what  was  perhaps  the  best  in  the  point 
of  yiew  of  consolation  at  least.    She  took  her 
child's  part  with  all  the  unhesitating  deyotion 
of  a  partisan.    True,  she  might   be  uneasy 
about  It  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  startled 
to  see  how  much  farther  than  she  thought  things 
had  gone ;  but  still  in  the  first  place  and  aboye 
all,  she  was  Pamela's  partisan,  which  was  of  all 
devices  that  could  haye  been  contriyed  the  one 
most  comforting.    As  soon  as  she  had  got  over 
her  first  surprise,  it  came  to  her  naturally  to 
pity  her  child,  and  pet  and  caress  her,  and  agree 
with  her  tluu  the  father  was  very  cruel  and  un- 
sympathetic, and  that  poor  Mr.  John  had  been 
earned  off  to  some  unspeakable  banishment. 
Had  she  heard  the  story  in  a  diffen^nt  way,  no 
doubt  she  would  have  taken  up  Mr.  Brownlow's 
roU,  and  prescribed  prudence  to  the  unwary  lit- 
tle girl ;  but  as  soon  as  she  understood  that  Pa- 
mela had  l)con  blamed,  Mrs.  Preston  naturally 
took  up  arms  in  her  child's  defence.    She  laid 
her  daughter  down  to  rest  upon  the  horsehair 
sofa,  and  got  her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  tended  her 
as  if  she  hud  been  ill ;  arid  as  she  did  so  all  her 
faculties  woke  up,  and  she  called  all  her  reason 
together  to  find  .some  way  of  mending  matters. 
Mr.  John  !    Miffht  he  ])erhaps  be  the  protector 
—  the  best  of  all  protectors  —  with  whom  she 
could  leave  her  child  in  full  security  ?     Why 
should   it  not  be  so  ?     When  this  wonderful 
new  idea  occurred  to  her,  it  made  a  great  com- 
motion in  her  mind,  and  called  to  life  a  project 
which  she  had  put  aside  some  time  before.    It 


moyed  her  so  much,  and  took  each  decided  md 
immediate  form,  that  Mrs.  Preston  even  let  &U 
hints  incomprehensible  to  Pamela,  and  lo  wfaidi, 
indeed,  absorbed  as  she  was,  she  gave  but  little 
attention.    "  Wait  a  little,"  Mrs.  Preefioa  and, 
"  wait  a  little ;  we  may  do  better  than  job  tliiok 
for.    Your  poor  mother  can  do  bat  little  for 
yon,  my  pet ;  but  yet  we  may  find  friends  "  — 
"  I  don't  know  who  can  do  anything  for  us." 
Pamela  answered,  disconsolately.    And  thee 
her  mother  nodded  her  bead  as  if  to  henelf,  hhI 
went  with  the  gleam  of  a  superior  oonstantly  ii 
her  eye.    The  plan  was  one  that  coiild  not  be 
revealed  to  the  child,  and  about  which,  indeod, 
the  child,  wrapped  up  in  her  own  thoufrhts,  was 
not  curious,    it  was  not  a  new  inteodoo.    Ii 
was  a  plan  she  had  been  hoarding  np  to  be 
made  use  of  should  she  be  ill  —  shoald  tbsfe 
be  any  danger  of  leaying  her  youne  dangfater 
alone  in  the  world,    l^w,  thiank  heaven,  tht 
catastrophe  was  not  so  appalling  as  that,  and 
yet  it  was  appalling,  for  Pamela's  happtness 
was  concerned.    Sm  watched  over  her  child 
through  all  that  evening,  soothed,  took  her 
pare,  adopted  her  point  of  view  with  a  readiness 
that  even  startled  Pamela ;  and  all  the  titne  she 
was  nursing  her  project  in  her  own  heart.    Un- 
der other  drcumstanccs,  no  doubt,  Mn.  Prcstoo 
would  have  been  prieved,  if  not  angry,  to  hear 
of  the  sudden  rapid  development  of  interest  ia 
Mr.  John,  and  all  their  talks  and  aecideatel 
meetings  of  which  she  now  heard  for  the  fint 
time.    But  Pamela's  outburst  of  grief  and  nge 
had  taken  her  mother  by  storm ;  and  theo,  if 
some  one  else  had  assailed  the  child,  whomlud 
she  but  her  mother  to  take  her  pan  f    This 
was  Mrs.  Preston's   reasoning.    And  it  WM 
quite  as  satisfactory  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  a 
great  deal  more  convincing.    She  laid  all  her 
plans  as  she  soothed  her  little  daughter,  shak- 
ing as  it  were  little  gleams  of  comfort  from  the 
lappets  of  her  cap,  as  she  nodded  reasoninsly  et 
her  ddld.    "  We  may  find  friends  yet.  Pmd^ 
la,"  she  would  say;  ''we  are  not  so  badly  off 
as  to  be  without  friends."    Thus  she  ooneealed 
her  weakness  with  a  mild  hopefulness,  luowing 
no  more  what  results  they  were  to  bring  about, 
what  unknown  wonders  would  come  oat  of 
them,  than  did  the  little  creature  bv  her  side^ 
whose  thoughts  were  bounded  by  tlie  narrow 
circle  which  centred  in  Mr.  John.    Pamela  was 
thinking,  where  was  he  now  1  was  he  thinkit-g 
of  her  1  was  he  an^y  because  it  was  throagn 
her  he  was  suifenng?  and  then    with  bitter 
youthful  disdain  of  the  cruel  father  who  had 
banished  him  and  reproved  her.  and  wiio  had 
no  right  —  no  right !    Then  the  little  giri,  when 
her  passion  was  spent,  took  np  anothor  kind  of 
thought — the  lignt  of  anger  and  resistance  be* 
gan  to  fode  out  of  her  eyes.    After  all,  the  was 
a  poor  girl  —  they  were  all  poor,  everybody  be- 
longing to  her.    And  Mr.  John  was  a  ridi 
man's  son.    Would  it,  perhaps,  be  right  for  the 
two  poor  women  to  steal  away,  softly,  sadly,  as 
they  came ;  and  go  out  into  the  world  again, 
and  leave  the  man  who  was  rich  and  strong,  and 
had  a  right  to  be  happy,  to  come  back  and  enjoy 
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hw  ffood  thinj^  ?  Pamela's  tears  and  her  looks 
both  changed  with  her  thoughts  —  her  wayer- 
ing  j^retty  colour,  the  flohh  of  agitation  and 
emotion  went  off  her  cheeks,  and  left  her  pale 
as  the  sky  is  when  the  last  sanset  tinge  has  dis- 
•ppenrdd  out  of  it.  Her  tears  became  cold 
liMra,  wmng  out  as  from  a  rock,  instead  of  the 
hoc,  passionate,  abundant  rain.  She  did  DOt 
Mj  anyihing,  but  shivered  and  cried  piteously 
OB  her  mother's  shoulders,  and  complained  of 
eoAd.  Mrs.  Preston  took  her  to  bed,  as  if  she 
had  been  still  a  child,  and  covered  her  up,  and 
dried  her  eyes,  and  sat  by  the  pale  little  crea- 
ture till  sleep  stepped  in  to  her  help.  But  the 
mother  had  not  changed  this  time  in  sympathy 
wtm  her  cbild.  She  was  supported  oy  some- 
thing Pamela  heard  not  of.  **  We  may  find 
friends  —  we  are  not  so  helpless  as  that,"  she 
•aid  to  herself;  and  even  I^mela's  sad  looks 
did  not  change  her.  She  knew  what  she  was 
going  to  do.  And  it  seemed  to  her,  as  to  most 
iDexperienced  plotters,  that  her  plan  was  elabo- 
mue  and  wise  iu  the  extreme,  and  that  it  must 
bo  crowned  with  success. 


CHAPTIR  XIX.  — PU(BBB  THOMSON. 

It  was  only  two  days  after  this  when  Mr. 
Brownlow  rucdved  that  message  from  old  Mrs. 
Venneli  which  disturbed  him  so  much.  The 
■Mssage  was  brought  by  Nancy,  who  was  in 
the  oifice  waiting  for  him  .when  he  made  his  ap- 
peenuioe  in  the  morning.  Nancy,  who  had 
been  old  Mrs.  Thomson's  maid,  was  not  a  fa- 
▼uwlie  With  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  both  she  and 
her  present  mistress  were  aware  of  that ;  bnt 
Mrs.  Pennell's  message  was  urgent,  and  no  oth- 
•r  messenger  was  to  be  had.  *<  You  was  to 
eome  directly,  that  was  what  she  said."  Such 
was  Naacy's  commission.  She  was  a  very  tall 
gMWt  old  woman,  and  she  stood  very  upright 
tfttd  detiaat,  as  in  an  enemy's  country,  aud  no 
qaestioDS  oonld  draw  any  mure  from  her.  "  She 

'  I't  tell  me  what  she  was  a-wanting  of.  I'm 
one  as  can  be  trusted,"  said  Nancy.  **  Yon 
lo  go  directly,  that  was  what  she  said." 

*«  Is  &e  ill  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 

**  No,  she  ain't  ill.  She's  crooked^  bnt  she's 
always  erooked  since  ever  I  knew  her.  Yon 
wm  lo  oome  directly ;  that's  all  as  I  know." 

**  Is  it  about  something  she  wants  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Brownlow  again  ;  for  he  was  keeping  him- 
self down,  and  trying  not  to  allow  his  anxiety 
to  be  re-ewakened.  "  I  am  very  busy.  My  son 
khall  so  over.  Or  if  she  will  let  me  xnow  what 
it  is  she  wants  "  — 

**8he  wants  yon,"  said  Nancy.  ''That's 
what  she  wants.  I  can't  say  no  mors,  for,  I 
ufym  to  deny  it,  I  don't  know  no  more ;  but  it 
etn't  Mr.  Jonn  she  wants,  it's  you." 

"Then  tell  her  I  will  come  about  one 
o'eloek,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  papers.  Bnt  this  was  only  a  pretence. 
He  would  not  let  even  buch  a  despicable  adver- 
s^y  as  old  Nancy  see  that  the  uews  disturbed 
him.    He  went  on  with  his  papers,  pretending 


to  read  them,  but  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
reading.    Till  one    o'clock  1    It  was  but  ten 
o'clock  then.    No  donbt  it  might  be  some  of 
her  foolish  complaints,  some  of  the  grievances 
she  was  constantly  accumulating;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,   it  might    be —    Mr.  Brownlow 
drow  his  curtain  aside  for  a  minute,  and  he  saw 
that  young  Powys  was  sitting  at  his  usual  desk. 
The  young  man  had  fallen  back  again  into  the 
cloua  from  which  he  had  seemed  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Brownlows.    He 
was  not  working  at  that  moment ;  he  was  lean- 
ing his  head  on  his  hand,  and  gazing  with  a 
very  downcast  look  at  some  minute  characters 
on  a  bit  of  paper  before  him  —  calculations  of 
Fome  kind  it  seemed.    Looking  at  him,  Mr. 
Brownlow  saw  that  he  began  to  look  shabby  ^ 
white  at  the  elbows,  as  well  as  clouded  and 
heavy  over  the  eyes.    He  drew  back  the  curtain 
again  and  returned  to  his  place,  but  with  his 
mind  too  much  agitated  even  for  a  pretence  at 
work.    Had  the  old  woman's  message  anything 
to  do  with  this  youth  ?    Had  his  calculntions, 
which  he  was  attending  to  when  he  ought  to 
have  been  doing  his  work,  any  connection  with 
Mrs.  Fennell's  sudden  summons  ?    Mr.  Brown- 
low was  like  a  man  surrounded  by  ghosts,  and 
he  did  not  know  from  what  quarter  or  in  what 
shape  they  might  next  assail  him.    But  he  had 
so  far  lost  his  self-command  that  he  could  not 
wait  and  fight  with  his  assailants  till  the  hour 
he  mentioned.    He  took  up  his  hat  at  la^t,  hur- 
riedly, and  called  to  Mr.  Wrinkell  to  say  that 
he  was  going  out.    "  I  shall  be  back  in  half  an 
hour,"  Mr.  Brownlow  said.    The  head  clerk 
stood  by  and  watched  his  employer  go  out,  and 
shook   his  head.     "  He'll  retire  before  long," 
Mr.  Wrinkell  said  to  himself.    "  You'll  see  he 
will ;  and  I  would  not  give  a  sixpence  for  the 
business  after  he  is  gone."    But  Mr.  Brownlow 
was  not  aware  of  this  thoitght.    He  was  think- 
ing nothing  about  the  business.     He  was  asking 
himself  whether  it  was  the  compound  interest 
that  young  Powys  was  calcu  atiug,  and  what 
Mre.  Fennell  knew  about  it.    All  his  spectres, 
after  a  moment  of  iueffoctual  repression,  were 
bursdngforth  again. 

Mrs.  Fennell  had  put  on  her  best  cap.  She 
had  put  it  on  in  the  morning  before  even  she 
had  sent  Nanc^  with  her  message.  It  was  a 
token  to  herself  of  a  great  emeigency,  even  if 
her  son-in-law  did  not  recognize  it  as  such.  And 
she  sat  in  state  in  her  little  drawing-room,  which 
was  not  adorned  by  any  flowers  from  Brown - 
lows  St  that  moment,  fur  Sura  had  once  more 
foigotten  her  duties,  and  had  not  for  a  long 
dme  gone  to  bee  her  grandmother.  But  there 
was  more  than  the  best  cap  to  signalise  the 
emergency.  The  fact  was,  that  its  wearer  was 
in  a  very  real  and  genuine  state  of  excitement. 
It  was  not  pretence  but  reality  which  freshened 
her  forehead  under  her  grim  bands  of  false  hair, 
and  made  her  eyes  shine  from  amid  th^r  wrin« 
kles.  She  h  Ad  seated  herself  in  state  on  a  high  arm*' 
chair,  witu  a  high  footstool ;  but  it  was  twcause, 
really  and  without  pretence,  she  had  something 
to  say  which  warranted  all  her  preparations.    A 
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gleam  of  ploasnro  flaRhcd  across  her  faoe  when 
she  heard  Mr.  Brownlow  knock  at  the  door. 
*'  I  thought  he'd  come  sooner  than  one/'  she 
said,  with  irrepressible  satisfaction,  even  though 
Nancj  was  present.  She  would  not  betraj  ttie 
secret  to  the  maid  whom  she  did  not  trust,  but 
she  could  not  but  make  a  little  displuj  to  her 
of  the  power  she  still  retained.  "  I  Jcnew  he'd 
come,  she  went  on,  with  exultation  ;  to  which 
Nancy,  on  her  part,  could  not  but  give  a  pro- 
voking reply. 

"  Them. as  plots  against  the  innocent  always 
comes  early,"  said  Nancy.  *'  IVe  took  notice  of 
that  afore  now." 

"And  who  is  it  in  this  house  that  plots 
against  the  innocent  ?  *'  said  Mrs.  Fennell  ^l'ith 
trembling  rage.  **  Take  you  care  what  you  say 
to  them  that's  your  mistress,  and  mure  than 
your  mistress.  You're  old,  and  you'd  tind  it 
harder  than  you  think  to  get  another  home  like 
this.  Gk>  and  bring  me  the  things  I  told  yon 
of.  You've  got  the  money.  If  it  wasn't  for 
curiosity  and  the  key-hole  you'd  been  gone  be- 
fore now." 

"  And  if  it  wasn't  as  there's  something  to  be 
cur'us  about  it  you  wouldn't  have  sent  me,  not 
you,"  said  Nancv,  which  was  so  near  the  truth 
that  Mrs.  Fennell  trembled  in  her  chair.  But 
Nancy  did  not  feel  disposed  to  go  to  extremities, 
and  as  Mrs.  Brownlow  entered  she  disappeared. 
Ho  had  grown  pale  on  his  way  up  the  stairs. 
The  moment  had  come  when,  perhaps,  he  must 
hetir  his  own  secret  discovery  proclaimed  as  it 
were  on  tiie  housetop,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  had  grown  pale. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said,  sitting  down  opposite  to 
his  mother-in-law  on  the  nearest  chair.  His 
breath  and  his  courage  were  both  gone,  and  he 
could  not  tind  another  word  to  say. 

"  Well,  John  Brownlow,"  she  said,  not  with- 
out a  certain  triumph  mingled  wirh  iier  agita- 
tion. "  But  before  I  say  a  word  let  us  make 
sure  that  Nancy  and  her  long  ears  is  out  of  the 
way." 

Mr.  Brownlow  rose  with  a  certain  reluctance, 
opened  the  door,  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
stair.  When  he  came  in  again,  a  flush  had 
taken  the  place  of  his  paleness,  ami  ho  came  and 
drew  his  chair  close  to  Mrs.  Fennell,  bendine 
forward  towards  her.  "  What  is  the  matrer  ? 
he  said  :  "  is  it  anything  you  want,  or  an>  thing 
I  can  do  for  you  ?    Tell  me  what  it  is  1 " 

"  If  it  was  anything  as  I  wanted,  it  might 
pass,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell,  with  a  little  bitterness ; 
"  you  know  wuU  it  wasn't  that  you  were  think- 
ing of.  But  I  don't  want  to  lose  time.  There's 
no  time  to  be  loHt,  John  Brownlow.    What  I've 

fot  to  say  to  you  is  that  she^s  been  to  see  me. 
've  seen  her  with  my  own  eyes." 
••  Who  ?  "  s.iid  Mr.  Brjwnlow. 
Then  the  two  looked  at  each  other.  She, 
keen,  eager,  nnd  old,  with  the  cunning  of  age 
in  her  face,  a  heartless  creature,  beyond  all  im- 
pressions of  hone-ty  or  j)ity  —  he,  a  man,  very 
open  to  su^h  influences,  with  a  heart  botn  true 
and  tender,  and  vi  t  as  ea^er,  more  anxious  than 
she.    They  faced  each  other,  he  with  eyes  which. 


notwithstanding  their  present  purpose,  "  shone 
clear  with  honour,"  looking  uitu  her  bleand 
and  twinkling  orbs.  What  horrid  im poise  vnu 
it  that,  for  the  first  time,  united  two  such  diflw- 
ent  beings  thus  1 

**  I've  seen  her,"  said  Mrs.  FsnafilL 
"  There's  no  good  in  naming  names.  Sbw'f 
turned  np  at  last.  I  might  have  played  joa 
false,  John  Brownlow,  and  made  better  iheiMb 
for  myself,  bat  I  thought  of  my  Bessie's  bsimi, 
and  I  pUyod  you  true.  She  came  to  see  ne 
yesterday.  My  heart's  beating  yet,  mad  I  csa't 
get  it  stopped.  I've  seen  her  —  seen  Iksr  with 
my  own  eyes." 

"That  woman?  Phoebe?" — Mr.  Brown- 
low*s  voice  died  away  iu  his  throat ;  he  coshl 
not  pronounce  the  last  word.  Coid  drops  of 
perspiration  rose  to  his  forehead.  Ue  sank  osek 
in  his  chair,  never  taking  his  eyes  from  the  wtird 
old  woman  who  kept  n^ding  her  head  at  him, 
and  gave  no  other  reply.  I'hos  it  had  oome 
upon  him  at  last  without  any  disguise.  His 
fiEbce  was  as  white  as  if  he  had  fiunted;  lui 
strong  limbs  shook ;  his  eyes  were  glassy  and 
without  expression.  Had  ho  been  anyihiug  bac 
a  strong  man,  healthy  in  brain  and  in  fiaiue,  lie 
would  have  had  a  fit.  But  he  was  healthy  and 
strong ;  so  strong  that  the  horrible  crisu  passed 
over  him,  and  he  came  to  himself  by  dtgiees, 
and  was  not  harmed. 

"  But  you  did  not  know  her,"  he  said  with  a 
gasp.  **  You  never  saw  her ;  you  told  me  so. 
How  could  YOU  tell  it  was  she  < " 

"Tell,  indeed  1"  said  Mrs.  Fennell,  with 
scorn  ;  "  me  that  knew  her  mother  so  well,  and 
Fennell  that  was  her  blood  relation  1  But  shs 
did  not  make  any  difficulty  about  it.  She  told 
mo  her  name,  and  asked  all  about  her  old  moth- 
er, and  if  she  ever  forgave  her,  and  would  have 
cried  about  it,  the  fool,  tliongh  she's  near  as  old 
as  me." 

"  Then  she  did  not  know  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low, with  a  great  jump  of  his  labourim^  breast. 

'*  Know  1  I  never  gave  her  time  to  say  wtias 
she  knew  or  what  she  did  not  know,"  cried  Mn. 
Fennell.  "  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to  have 
her  there,  hanging  on,  a-asking  qoestions,  and 
maybe  Nancy  coining  in  that  knew  her  onoe  i 
I  hope  I  know  better  than  that,  fur  mj  Bessie's 
children's  sake.  I  packed  her  otf,  that  was 
what  I  did.  I  asked  her  how  she  could  dare  to 
come  nigh  me  as  was  an  honest  woman,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  fools  that  run  awaj.  I 
told  her  sue  broke  hur  mother's  heart,  and  so 
she  would,  if  she  had  had  a  heart  to  break.  I 
sent  her  off  quicker  than  she  came.  Yon  hare 
no  call  to  be  dissatisfied  with  me." 

Here  John  Brownlow's  heart,  which  wm  in 
his  breast  all  this  time,  gave  a  greac  thiob  of 
indignation  and  protest.  But  he  stifled  it,  and 
said  nothing.  He  hud  to  bring  lumself  down 
to  the  level  of  his  fellow-conspirator.  He  had 
no  leisure  to  be  pitiful :  a  little  more  oonrtttj 
or  a  little  less,  what  did  it  m-rtter  ?  He  gave  a 
sigh,  which  was  almost  like  a  groan,  to  lelieTe 
himself  a  little,  but  ho  could  not  speak. 

"  Oh  yes,  she  came  to  me  to  bo  her  friend," 
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Mid  the  old  woman,  with  triumph  :  "  talking 
of  ber  mother,  indeed  1  if  her  mother  had  bad 
tbe  heart  of  a  Chrintian,  she  would  have  pro- 
▼idad  for  mj  poor  Fennell  and  me.  And  to 
•ak  me  to  wrong  my  Bessie's  children  for  a  wo- 
mm  I  never  saw  "  — 

"  What  did  she  ask  you  1 "  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  stemlj  :  **  better  not  to  talk  about  hearts. 
What  did  Ahe  know  ?  what  did  she  say  ?  " 

"John  Browniow,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell, 
"  you're  not  to  speak  like  that  to  me,  when  I've 
jjQM  been  doing  you  a  service  against  myself, 
nit  were.  But  it  was  not  for  you.  Don't  you 
think  it  was  for  you.  It  was  for  my  Bessie's 
bidniB.  What  do  you  think  she  would  know  1 
She's  been  away  for  years  and  years.  She's 
been  a-soldiering  at  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
Bat  I  could  have  made  her  my  friend  for  ever, 
and  got  a  good  provision,  and  no  need  to  ask 
ibr  anything  I  want.  Don't  you  think  I  can't 
•ee  that,    it  was  for  their  sake." 

Mr.  Brown  low  waved  his  hand  Impatiently ; 
bat  still  it  was  true  that  he  had  brought  him- 
self to  her  level,  and  was  in  her  power.  After 
this  there  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
old  woman's  exclamations  of  triumph.  "  Oh 
yes ;  I  sent  her  away.  I  am  not  one  that 
tiuiiks  of  myself,  though  I  might  have  made  a 
kind  friend/'  said  Mrs.  Fennell ;  and  her  son 
intently  sat  and  listened  to  her,  gradually  grow- 
ing insensible  to  the  honour,  thinking  of  the 
•meigency  alone. 

"  Did  she  say  anything  about  ber  son  ?  "  he 
asked  at  last ;  he  glanced  round  the  room  as  he 
did  so  with  a  little  alarm.  He  would  scarcely 
httve  beea  surprised  had  he  seen  young  Powys 
■HUiding  behind  him  with  that  calculation  of 
eomponnd  interest  in  his  hand. 

"I  don't  know  about  no  son,"  said  Mrs. 
Fennell.  "Do  you  think  I  gave  her  time  to 
talk  1  I  tell  you  I  packed  her  off  faster,  a  deal 
iwter,  than  she  came.  The  impudence  to  come 
to  ne  I  Bat  she  knows  you,  John  Brownlow, 
and  if  she  goes  to  you,  you  had  best  mind  what 
mi  say*  Folk  think  you're  a  good  lawyer, 
Mt  i  never  had  any  opinion  of  }our  law. 
Yoa're  a  man  that  would  blurt  a  thiuj^  out,  and 
Dorer  think  if  it  was  prudent  or  not.  u  she  goes 
to  yoif^  she'll  got  it  all  out  of  yon,  unless  you 
acnd  her  to  me  — ay,  send  her  to  me.  To  come 
aad  cry  about  her  mother,  the  old  fool,  and  not 
&  short  of  my  age  !  " 

*'  What  was  she  like  ?  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow 
again.  Ue  did  not  notice  the  superfluous  re- 
m»xk»  she  made.  He  took  her  answer  into  his 
aiind,  and  that  was  all ;  and,  as  for  her  opinion 
of  himself,  what  did  that  matter  to  him  ?  At 
tuj  other  time,  he  would  have  smiled. 

*'  like  1  I  don't  know  what  she  was  like," 
iaid  Mrs.  Fennell ;  "  always  a  plain  thing  all 
her  fifo,  though  she  would  have  made  me  think 
liiat  Fennell  once  —  stuff  and  nonsense,  and 
a  pack  of  lies  —  like  ?  She  was  like  —  Nancy, 
tiiat  Und  of  tall  creatnre.  Nancy  was  a  kind 
of  a  relation,  too.  But  as  ibr  what  she  was 
Ittte  in  particular,  I  didn't  pay  no  attention. 


She  was  dressed  in  things  I  wouldn't  have  given 
sixpence  for,  and  she  was  in  a  way  "  — 

"  What  sort  of  a  way  ?  What  brought  her 
here  ?  How  did  she  find  you'  out  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Brownlow.  "  Afterwards  I  will  listen  to  your 
owh  opinions.  1  bog  of  you  to  be  a  little  more 
exact.  Tell  me  simply  the  facts  now.  Re- 
member of  how  much  importance  it  is." 

"  If  I  had  not  known  it  was  of  importance, 
I  should  not  have  sent  for  yon,"  said  Mrs.  Fen- 
nell ;  "  and  as  for  my  opinions,  I'll  give  them 
when  I  think  proper.  You  are  not  the  man  to 
dictate  to  me.  She  was  in  a  way,  and  she 
came  to  me  to  stand  her  friend.  She  thought 
I  had  influence,  like.  I  didn't  tell  her,  John 
Brownlow,  as  she  was  all  wrong,  and  I  hadn't 
no  influence.  It's  what  I  ought  to  have,  me 
that  brought  the  mother  of  thodo  children  into 
the  world ;  but  folks  forget  that,  and  also  that 
it  was  of  us  the  money  came.  I  told  her  noth- 
ing, not  a  word.  It's  least  said  that's  soonest 
mended.  I  sent  her  away,  that's  all  that  you 
want  to  know." 

Mr.  Brownlow  shook  his  head.  It  •was  not 
all  he  wanted  to  know.  He  knew  it  was  not 
over,  and  ended  with  this  one  appearance, 
though  his  dreadful  auxiliary  thougiit  so  in  her 
ignorance.  For  him  it  was  but  the  beginning, 
the  first  step  in  her  work.  There  were  still 
five  months  in  which  she  could  make  good  her 
claims,  and  find  them  out  first,  if  she  did  not 
know  them,  prove  anything,  everything,  as  peo- 
ple did  in  such  cases.  But  he  did  not  enter 
into  vain  explanations. 

*'It  is  not  all  over,"  he  said.  "Do  not 
think  so.  She  will  find  something  out,  and 
she  will  turn  up  again.  I  want  to  know  where 
she  lives,  and  how  she  found  you  out.  We  are 
not  done  with  her  yet,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
again  wiping  the  heavy  moisture  from  his 
brow. 

"  You  are  done  with  her  if  you  are  not  a 
fool  to  go  and  seek  her,"  said  *  Mrs.  Fennell. 
"  I  can't  tell  you  what  she  is,  nor  where  &he  is. 
She's  Phcebe  Thomson.  Oh,  yes,  you're  fright- 
ened when  I  say  her  name  —  frightened  that 
Nancy  should  hear;  but  I  sent  Nancy  out  on 
purpose.  I  am  not  one  to  foi^gct.  Do  you 
think  I  got  talking  with  her  to  find  out  every- 
thing 1  I  sent  her  away.  That's  what  I  did 
for  the  children,  not  asking  and  asking,  and 
making  a  talk,  and  putting  things  into  her  head 
as  if  she  was  of  consequence.  I  turned  her  to 
the  door,  that's  what  I  did  ;  and  if  you're  not  a 
fool,  John  Brownlow,  or  if  you  huve  any  na- 
tund  love  for  yoiu*  children,  you'll  do  tlie 
same." 

Again  Mr.  Brownlow  groaned  within  himself, 
but  he  could  not  free  himself  fiom  this  associate. 
It  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  evil-doing, 
the  first  obvious  one  which  had  come  in  his  way. 
He  had  to  bear  her  insults,  to  put  himself  on 
her  level,  even  to  be,  as  she  was,  without  com- 
punction. Their  positions  were  changed,  and 
it  was  he  now  who  was  in  the  old  wofaian's  pow- 
er ;  she  bad  a  bondred  supposed  injuries  hoard- 
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From  Dr.  Bfgelow's  **  Modem  Inqalrles." 


HOMEB    AND    THE    CLASSICS. 


The  mystery  attending  the  person  of 
Homer,  and  the  obscurity  which  veils  the 
Homeric  age,  have  ^iven  to  the  **  Iliad  "  a 
human  if  not  divine  interest,  hardly  sur- 

?a88ed  in  ef!ect  and  duration  by  that  of  the 
'entaceuch  itselfl  A  work,  finished  in  its 
character  and  wonderful  in  iti  poetic  inspir- 
ation, which  preceded  authentic  history  and 
failed  to  record  its  own,  may  well  stimulate 
the  curiosity  and  deep  interest  of  the  world. 
It  appeared  when  society  was  fresh  and 
primitive,  and  struck  its  roots  deep  in  a  soil 
unoccupied  by  competing  growths.  It  in- 
dented, portrayed,  and  exa^erated  things 
acceptable  to  the  ace  in  wbich  it  appeared. 
It  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  heart  as 
it  then  existed,  a  compound  of  savage  im- 
pulses, grasping  credulity,  and  strong  hu- 
man yearnings.  On  this  basis  it  construct- 
ed gods  and  heroes,  and  finished  them  with 
a  completeness  and  individuality  of  charac- 
ter not  to  have  been  expected  from  the  ex- 
ifting  age  and  tlie  limited  materials  which 
that  age  afforded.  The  miracle  of  its  com- 
position .s  exceeded  only  by  that  of  its  pres- 
ervation. From  obscure  and  shadowy  be- 
ginnincs,  it  has  descended  through  nearly 
iree  inousand  years  of  accumulating  hom- 
age, to  receive  firom  loyal  worshippers  its 
apotheosis  at  the  present  day.  It  is  not 
enough  that  it  was  applauded  and  held  up 
as  a  model  by  the  writers  if  antiquity.  Its 
fame  had  no.  culminated  till  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  and  we  now  see  it  occupjring  a 
throne  in  the  schools  and  universities,  at 
least  of  England,  of  which  the  steos  belong 
to  the  very  structure  and  machinery  of 
church  and  s.ate.  The  word  **  learning  ** 
now  means  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature, 
and  the  name  *^  scholitf  "  is  accorded  to  none 
but  those  familiar  with  the  works  of  Homer 
and  his  countrymen.'  Within  three  years, 
three  new  metrical  versions  of  the  **  Iliad  "  * 
have  been  added  to  the  dozen  previously 
existing  translations.  The  Homeric  poems 
have  been  placed,  by  more  writers  than  one, 
by  the  side  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  distinguished  statesman 
and  churcliman,  in  his  voluminous  work  of 
'*  Studies  on  Homer,"  instructs  us,  that  **  the 
poems  of  Homer  may  be  viewed,  in  the 
]  hilosophy  of  human  nature,  as  the  comple- 
ment of  the  earliest  portion  of  the  Sacred 
Records." 

•  By  I-^nl   Derby.  Blalkic,  Hcrgcheli,  Wright, 
Slmcox,  Dart,  aud  otiierB. 


Such  is  the  exdnsiTe  devotion,  if  not  the 
fanaticism,  of  the  present  day,  which  places 
the  successful  but  imaginative  pootrj  of  a 
semi-barbarous  age  above  all  toe  aoqoin- 
ments  which  have  since  rendered  our  ter- 
restrial life  worth  possessing.  Iti  savage  at- 
tributes, brute  instincts,  and  excepdonable 
morality,  override  the  more  modem  senti- 
ments of  humanity,  honor,  and  Ghrisdaa 
charity.  The  gods  who  preside  in  this  iceD- 
ic  exhibition  are  tainted  with  every  vice 
which  has  since  degraded  their  rappond 
subordinates  of  the  human  race.  Cnielty, 
revenge,  deceit,  hatred,  unrelenting  rancor, 
and  unbridled  lust,  are  the  qualities  which 
call  for  admiration  in  a  generation  proAs^ 
ing  to  feel  and  practise  virtues  of  an  oppch 
site  nature.  An  exterminating  war  is  un- 
dertaken for  the  sake  of  a  va'iulating  adul- 
teress, and  its  principal  heroes  quarrel  im- 
placably about  the  po^ssion  of  their  female 
slaves.  Indomitable  rage  exalts  and  apob- 
gizes  for  all  acts  of  iniustice  and  atrocity. 
The  consummation  of  heroism  is  to  upbraid 
and  then  butchef  a  fallen  foe.  Ulysses,  the 
hero  of  the  ^  Odyssey,"  on  his  retnm  home, 
winds  up  that  poem  by  a  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter of  his  disorganized  subjects,  hangs  np  a 
dozen  censurable  females  in  a  row,  and  pots 
Melanthius  to  a  lingering  death  l^  gradual 
mutilation,  much  atter  the  manner  of  a 
modem  Chinese  execution,  by  vivisection 
into  inch-pieces. 

But  there  are  lesser  improprietiesi  which 
perhaps  find  a  parallel  m  more  modem 
times.  Diomede  and  Glaucus  meet  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and,  instead  of  attending  to 
their  duty,  which  is  to  fight,  they  fall  into  a 
long  discussion  about  their  pedigr  seS|  and 
compare  the  generations  of  men  to  leaves, 
—  as  poets  in  all  auzes  have  done,  from  Job 
to  Dr.  Beattie.  The  interview  enda  in  a 
trading  operation,  in  which  one  party  geli  a 
set  of  golden  arms  in  exchange  for  one  of 
brass,  the  estimated  value  of  which,  by  the 
statement,  is  not  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  the 
former  ;  and  although  the  bargain  appears 
to  have  been  arranged  by  Jupiter,  who  took 
away  the  brains  of  one  of  the  parties  for 
the  purpose,  nevertheless  it  might  at  tfie 
present  day  have  been  l^aily  accounted  a 
swindle  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Achilles,  having  killed  Hector,  drags  him 
bv  the  heels  three  times  round  the  walls  of 
Troy  ;  and  in  successive  days  he  recreates 
himself  by  repeating  the  same  process  roond 
the  tomb  of  Patrocius.  This  classical  tale, 
the  stereotyped  wonder  of  the  schoolboys  of 
Christendom,  has  its  parallel  in  the  story  of 
the  Oriental  Caliph,  who,  having  cnt  oflfthe 
head  of  his  enemy,  afterwards  ocoapied  him- 
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self  for  twelve  hours  in  kicking  it  round  his 
courtyard. 

At  the  present  da^,  men  speak  with  en- 
thusiasm of  the  **  reviTal  "  of  classical  liter- 
ature as  the  great  eyent,  era,  and  landmark 
of  intellectual  pro<7ress  in  modem  times. 
But  this  so-called  revival  of  literature  was 
not  the  production  of  any  new  light.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  in  its  behalf  is,  that  it 
was  a  partial  return  to  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  in  the  Periclean  and  Aueustan 
aces.  And  what  men  knew  in  either  of 
^oee  ages  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  what  they 
know  now.  Notwithstandmg  the  tradition- 
al acclamation  which  has  heralded  their 
praise  down  to  this  time,  we  are  not  certain 
that  they  excelled  their  remote  descendants 
of  the  present  day  in  any  desirable  acquisi- 
tion or  accomplishment.  In  their  gymnas- 
tic and  musical  exhibitions,  they  are  said. to 
have  driven,  spoken,  suns,  and  danced  with 
success,  if  not  always  with  propriety.  Their 
poetry,  in  its  power  of  delighting  the  ear  or 
moving  the  passions,  might  have  been  equ&l 
to  oars,  but  was  in  no 'respect  superior. 
Their  forensic  and  popular  oratory  was 
elaborate,  powerful,  bnlliant,  and  effective  ; 
and  so  at  the  present  day  are  those  of  every 
cultivated  nation  in  Europe  and  America. 
They  had  popular  exhibitions  of  drama,  both 
comic  and  pathetic.  The  Greeks  had  bac- 
chanalian orgies,  and  the  Romans  gladiato- 
rial combats,  in  which  they  publicly  butch- 
ered captives  in  the  presence  of  ferocious 
audiences,  and  threw  nving  victims  to  wild 
beasts  for  the  amusement  of  crowds  of  re- 
fined spectators.  The  untold  horrors  of 
their  slavery  have  not  often  been  thought 
of  sufficient  account  to  encumber  minutely 
the  pages  of  their  history.  In  their  social 
relations  they  were  licentious  and  exquisite- 
ly depraved.  In  their  domrestic  habits  they 
were  primitive,  destitute,  and  uncleanly. 
The  absence  of  books  and  scarcity  of  writ- 
ing made  popular  education  a  thing  of  im- 
possibility. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that,  after  the  flue- 
tnating  continuance  of  a  most  imperfect 
civilization  for  some  thousands  of  years,  a 
change,  if  it  come  at  all,  must  come,  not, 
as  it  has  been  wrongly  supposed,  in  the 
form  of  a  renaissance^  or  reproduction  of 
anything  that  had  existed  before,  but  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  creation,  a  new  lajring- 
oat  of  unexplored  territory,  a  new  planting 
of  virgin  soil  with  seeds  unknown  to  former 
cultivators,  of  seeds  pregnant  with  an  abun- 
dant harvest,  with  new  fruits  and  flowers, 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  and  enjoyment  of 
an  improved  and  appreciative  race. 

The  Reformation,  the  exodus  of  Greeks 


from  Constantinople,  the  revival  of  letters, 
and  the  restoration  of  art,  are  familiar 
words  which  mark  the  concurrent  influence 
of  difierent  agencies  in  revolutionizing  the 
social  condition  of  men  a  few  centuries  ago. 
They  are  so  many  instruments  by  which 
the  indispensable  influence  of  Christianity 
has  been  truly  and  slowly  developed  to  the 
world.  But  at  the  root  of  all  these  agen- 
cies, and  deep  and  far  beyond  and  above 
them,  was  the  vivifying  nurture  of  utilita- 
rian science.  The  world  mainly  owes  its 
present  advanced  and  civilized  state  to  the 
influence  of  certain  physical  discoveries 
and  inventions  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  among  which  are  conspicuous  the 
printing-press,  the  mariner's  compass,  the 
steam-engine,  and  the  substitution  of  ma- 
chinery ror  manual  labor.  The  materials 
and  agents  for  these  and  other  like  im- 
provements have  existed  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  world;  but  the  minds  of 
competent  and  qualified  thinkers,  being  ab- 
sorbed in  less  profitable  studies,  had  not 
been  turned  eflectively  upon  them  or  upon 
their  uses.  There  was  electricity  in  the 
clouds,  there  were  loadstones  in  the  moun- 
tains, cataracts  in  rivers,  and  steam  in 
household  utensils.  But  the  world  rolled 
on ;  empires  and  dynasties  and  ages  of  bar- 
barism passed  away,  and  left  the  minds  of 
men  engajred  in  superstitious  rites,  in  scho- 
lastic studies,  and  in  fruitless  or  pernicious 
controversies.  We  owe  the  great  debt  of 
modem  civilization  to  the  enterprising, 
acute,  patient,  and  far-seeing  innovators 
who,  during  the  last  few  centuries,  have 
broken  away  from  the  prescribed  and  beat- 
en track  of  their  predecessors,  and  have 
eiven  their  energies  to  developing,  direct- 
ing, and  utilizing  the  illimitable  forces  of 
the  material  world.  If  these  very  men  had 
given  up  their  time  to  the  objectless  contro- 
versies of  the  schools,  or  to  the  more  inno- 
cent and  agreeable  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  ignoring  the  j^eat  and  vital  prob- 
lems of  physical  science,  the  dark  ages 
would  still  have  prevailed  in  Europe,  and 
America  mieht  have  remained  an  undis- 
covered wilc&rness. 

The  mere  lapse  of  time  furnishes  nothing 
to  human  improvement.  Neither  does  the 
endless  inculcation,  on  successive  genera- 
tions, of  the  obsolete  studies  of  their  fathers. 
Metijs  might  have  slept  in  their  ores,  gun- 
powder in  its  elements,  and  steam  in  its  in- 
ertest  form,  until  dooinsday ;  and  mankind 
been  none  the  wiser,  if  it  had  not  happened 
that  sagacious  and  persevering  discoverers, 
under  difficulties,  persecutions,  and  perils, 
brought  them  snccessftdly  to  light,  and  laid 
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them  at  the  feet  of  advancing  civilization. 
It  is  not  the  perfected  railroad  train,  nor 
the  passenger  who  successfully  rides  in  it, 
that  deserves  our  applause ;  but  it  is  the 
original  and  comprehensive  minds  who 
planned,  organized,  and  launched  into  suc- 
cessful operation  this  great  achievement  of 
modern  art.  The  telescope,  the  press,  the 
compass,  the  chronometer,  and  the  quad- 
rant have  wrought  wonders  for  science  and 
civilization ;  but  the  greater  wonder  is,  how 
ihei^e  things  got  invented  at  all,  dfter  the  world 
had  run  for  Jive  thousand  years  in  the  beaten 
track  of  unproductive  routine. 

It  has  been  brought  as  an  objection  to 
the  claims  of  utilitarian  science,  that  most 
of  its  alleged  discoveries  have  been  lucky 
accidents,  often  made  by  ignorant  persons, 
stumbled  upon  by  chance,  and  not  arrived 
at  by  philosophic   induction  or  investiga- 
tion.    As  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true 
of  every  other  step  in  the  progress  of  hu- 
man knowledge.    No  science,  no  develop- 
ment of  complicated  truth,   no  ^reat  ad- 
vance in  intellectual  progress,    has    ever 
sprung  full  and  finished  into  existence,  like 
Adam  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  all  had  their 
fortuitous  and  imperiect  beginnings,  their 
feeble  glimmerings,  their    uncertain    and 
fluctuating  advance,  —  their  years,  or  more 
frequently  centuries,  *  during   which    they 
have  groped  their  way  to  a  distant  and 
long-deferred    maturity.    The    first    lan- 
guages were  made  by  barbarians,  the  first 
orations  were  spoken  by  savages,  the  first 
poems  were  probably  war-sonws,  the  first 
statues  were  hideous  idols,  the  first  history 
was  fabulous,  unless  possibly  we    except 
that  part  of  it  which  is  preserved  for  our 
edification    in    arrow  heiaded    characters. 
Hundreds  of  years,  and  many  introductory 
sciences,   and   many  lives  of  labor,   have 
been  necessary  to  conduct  almost  any  great 
discovery  from  its  rude  beginnings  to  its 
finished  stages.     The  steam-engine  was  not 
perfected  in  a  day,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  solar  system  was  not  stumbled  upon  in 
a  night.     Some  of  the  greatest  acqwsitions 
of  civilized  life  date  back  beyond  tradition. 
The  native  country  of  wheat  is  unknown ; 
and  the  inventors  of  the  plough  and  the 
ship,  if  known  to  the  ancient<),    are    not 
known    to    the    moderns.     There     were, 
doubtless,  navigators  who  were  sailing  be- 
fore Jasf  n,  as  much  as  there  were  brave 
men  living  before  Agamemnon.     Antiqua- 
rians and  geologists  are  now  enlightening 
us  in  regard  to  things  as  remote  as  a  stone 
age  and  a  bronze  a^;  but  they  have  not 
yet  agreed  in  settling  the  period  of   the 


vinous  age.  The  cultivation  of  the  grape 
was  a  memorable  step  in  human  progress, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  good 
and  much  evil.  The  Greeks  gratefully  as- 
cribe it  to  Bacchus ;  but  the  Jews  rather 
give  the  credit  to  Noah,  who  planted  a 
vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine  and  was 
drunken.  But  neither  Bacchus  nor  Noah 
could  have  produced  the  genuine  '*  article  " 
without  some  antecedent  knowledge  of 
husbandry  for  cultivation,  mechanics  for 
presses  and  receptacles,  and  of  chcimstiy 
for  fermentation.  But,  if  it  really  happened 
that  the  experiment  and  its  subsidiary 
sciences  went  hand  in  hand,  it  will  serve 
to  show  that  education  of  the  mind  and 
realization  of  its  substantial  results  may 
sometimes  be  usefully  combined  in  one  and 
and  the  same  process. 

Horace  says  that  we  all  write,  both 
learned  and  unlearned.  The  same  tmih 
equally  applies  to  discoverers.  But,  when 
sudden  discoveries  are  made  by  unprepared 
persons,  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule  of  gradual  growth,  merely  becanse 
their  cardinal  fact  is  so  simple  that  it  does 
not  admit  the  consumption  of  time  in  its 
development.  Thus  a  man  may  learn  to 
swim  in  five  minutes,  and  a  gold  mine  or  a 
continent  ma^  be,  and  has  been,  discovered 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


From  The  North  BritUh  Review. 

1.  Constable's  Miscellany,  Vol.  X.    Table' 

Talk.   Edin.  1827. 

2.  The  Jest-Book.    Selected  and  arranged 
by  Mark  Lemon.    London,  1864. 

TnE  connection  between  Reason  and  Ri« 
dicule  seems  to  be  very  close ;  though  its 
nature  certainly  is  not  very  clear.  The 
only  animal  that  reasons  is  also  the  only 
animal  that  laughs,  and  apparently,  too^  the 
only  one  that  is  laughed  at,  or  that  deserves 
to  be  sa  Beasts,  acting  by  instine%  are 
never  absurd,  humanitv  having  reserved 
that  privilege  exclusively  to  itself.  Listen 
to  Swift :  — 

'  Brutes  find  oat  where  their  talents  lie : 
A  bear  will  not  ftttempt'to  fly  ; 
A  foundered  horse  will  oft  debate. 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barred  gate ; 
A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside, 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  Folly,  combats  Nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  crie^.  Forbear, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there  ; 
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And  where  his  genius  least  inclines, 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs/ 

In  connection,  perhaps,  with  the  gift  of 
on  and  the  privilege  of  absurdity  thus  be- 
stowed, the  faculty  qf  laughter  was  super- 
added in  our  constitution  to  keep  absurdity 
within  bounds,  to  make  reason  humble,  and 
to  lead  us  to  look  at  the  unavoidable  follies 
of  each  other  with  good-humoured  sympathy 
rather  than  with  scornful  disgust. 

Hazlitt,  in  his  Comic  Writers^  very  justly 
connects  laughter  with  its  opposite,  on 
principles  not  essentially  at  variance  with 
those  we  have  been  suggesting :  — 

*  Man,'  he  says,  *  is  the  only  animal  that 
laoshs  and  weeps,  for  he  is  the  only  animal 
that  is  struck  with  the  difference  between 
what  things  are  and  what  they  ought  to  be. 
We  weep  at  what  thwarts  or  exceeds  our 
desires  in  serious  mat  ers ;  we  lauih  at  what 
only  disappoints  our  expectations  in  trifles.' 

The  a8pe(;t)  in  which  we  have  now  con- 
sidered Ridicule  seem  t(S  harmonize  well 
with  Aristotle's  view  of  it.  He  describes  in 
bis  Poetics  the  *  laughable'  or  comic  Trd 
ye^ov)  as  being  dfjuip-nifjui  ri  km  a^axoc  avwov- 
vov  Ktd  ob  ^OapTLKov.  This  is  frequently  trans- 
lated as  if  dfxapTTffM  meant  any  fault  or  de- 
formity generally.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  by  dfiapTTffia  here,  Aristotle 
means  that  species  of  fault  or  deviation  which 
consists  in  a  failure  of  aim  or  missing  of  the 
mark ;  and  in  this  sense  the  *  distorted  face,' 
which  he  gives  as  an  instance  of  the  comic, 
may  well  enough  be  called  an  dfiapr^fia,  as 
beinir  something  that  attempts  to  be  a  face, 
but  does  not  succeed. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  all  ridiculous 
things  consist  in  this  failure  of  aim ;  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  that  category  embraces 
a  large  proportion  of  them. 

There  arc  two  elements,  however,  in 
Aristotle's  definition  of  the  ludicrous,  which 
are  quite  essential,  but  which  are  apt  to  be 
forffotten  :  1st,  the  fault  or  failure,  in  order 
to  06  laughable,  must  be,  if  not  ignominious, 
at  least  ir^lorious ;  and  2d,  it  must  be  un- 
attended with  pain  or  injury.  The  failure 
most  be  a  discomfiture,  involving  a  gross 
want  of  calculation  or  self-knowledge,  and 
unredeemed  by  t^y  circumstances  that 
ennoble  it.  ^  In  ^eat  attempts  'tis  glorious 
even  to  fail ;  *  ana  the  defeat  at  Thermopylae 
was  more  illustrious  than  many  a  victory 
elsewhere.  Again,  an  occurrence  which 
involves  pain  or  injury  cannot  be  truly 
laughable,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  add,  that  the  pain  or  injury 
here  contemplated  is  not  what  wc  ourselves 
feel,  but  what  may  affect  the  object  of  our  1 


supposed  ridicule.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  case  of  the  Boys  and  the  Frogs  in  the 
fable  finds  a  frequent  parallel  in  every-day 
life,  and  it  is  well  that  would-be  wits  and 
heedless  jesters  should  be  reminded,  on  the 
highest  authority,  that  there  can  be  no 
legitimate  subject  of  laughter  where  the 
feelings  or  rightful  interests  of  any  one  are 
wounaed  or  assailed. 

Examples  of  these  laughable  failures  to 
which  we  refer  are  to  be  readily  found. 
Even  literal  failures  of  aim  are  laughable, 
such  as  a  very  bad  cast  at  bowls,  or  a  very 
wide  shot  in  archery.  Mr.  Pickwick's  at- 
tempt to  drive  a  gig,  and  Mr.  Winkle's  ex- 
ploits as  a  sportsman,  are  first-rate  pictures 
m  their  way.  The  Feast  of  the  Ancients  in 
Peregrine  Pickle  is  about  the  most  laugh- 
able thing  that  was  ever  written,  and  de- 
pends entirely  for  its  effect  on  the  elements 
we  have  been  explaining.  But  the  princi- 
ple goes  further  and  deeper.  Every  in- 
stance of  unsuccessful  affectation,  every 
assumption  of  a  false  character  that  is  at 
once  detected,  every  preposterous  attempt 
to  shine  where  excellence  is  hopeless,  — ■  all 
these  are  fertile  sources  of  entertainment, 
and  legitimate  objects  of  ridicule.  The 
faded  beauty  and  the  battered  beau,  the 
learned  lady  who  misuses  her  words,  the 
ambitious  singer  who  has  neither  ear  nor 
Voice,  are  standing  butts  at  which  laughter 
has  been  directed  from  the  beginning  of 
time ;  and  similar  exhibitions  of  chara«^ter 
will  continue  to  amuse  future  gent^rations 
as  they  have  done  the  past.  Don  Quixote, 
the  great  comic  epic  of  all  literature,  de- 
lights us  by  a  series  of  failures,  recommend- 
ed by  the  kindly  and  benevolent  spirit  in 
which  the  adventures  are  undertaken,  but 
rendered  ludicrous  by  the  meanness  of  trie 
preparations  made  and  the  impracticability 
of  the  objects  pursued ;  and  of  all  the  hero's 
failures,  none  is  more  conspicuously  ludi- 
crous than  the  attempt  to  c  )nvert  i  i :  world- 
ly and  sensual  attendant  into  a  fitting 
squire  for  a  chivalrous  master.  The  Vert' 
vert  of  Gresset,  one  of  the  best  of  comic 
poems,  and  so  well  translated  by  Father 
rrout,  amuses  us  by  the  elaborate  atteinpts 
and  confident  hopes  of  the  good  nuns  to 
make  a  saint  of  their  parrot,  and  in  the  sad 
revolution  in  his  character  and  vocabula'  y 
produced  by^  an  inland  voyage  through 
France  to  visit  a  distant  nunnery,  whose 
inmates  he  astonishes  with  the  latest  epithets 
and  phrases  in  use  among  the  bargemen, 
his  aiisociates  in  his  transit.  In  John  Gilpin, 
which  is  a  matchless  miniature  epic,  the 
jest  consists  in  like  manner  in  the  worthy 
citizen's  abortive  attempt  to  dine  wiih  his 
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wife  and  famity  is  a  iuburban  inn,  and  in  I 
the  incidents  by  which  he  twice  overshoots  | 
the  mark,  and  ends  dinnerleas  at  ni^>ht 
where  he  began  in  the  morning.  We  may 
observe  at  the  same  time,  as  there  exem- 


qne  Tons  ftrivei."    Le  mvant  repartit :  "  Ig- 
norant, qae  Tons  £tei,  ponrqnoi  me  dius-Tcnu 

done  ce  que  Tons  dites  !  "  ' 

A'stoiy  Tery  like  It  is  to  be  foand  in  the  so- 


ney  to  Brentford,  as  exhibited  in  the  ring, 
made  us  laugh  as  children ;  the  caTalcade 
of  Commodore  TVunnion  and  his  comrades 
on  his  marriase-day  conTnlaed  us  as  we  grew 
up  ;  8Dd  we  find  in  Italian  jeat-books  the 
same  source  of  mirth  in  their  frequent  Btories  ■ 
as  to  the  disasters  encountered  by  Venetians  . 
on  horseback.  Edward  II.  was  particularly 
fond  of  a  jester,  whose  recommendation 
was  his  apparent  inability  to  keep  the  sad- 
dle, and  who  on  journeys  rode  before  the 
king,  and  kent  continually  tumbling  off,  to 
his  Majesty's  infinite  amusement. 

If  we  laugh  at  such  discomfitures  when 
arising  from  inadequacy  of  means  or  want 
of  skill  in  those  who  are  engaged  in  them, 
the  height  of  the  ludicrous,  and  certainly 
the  heigut  of  absurdity,  seems  to  be  exhibit- 
ed when  the  means  taken  for  success  are 
dirocUv  productive  of  the  unsuccessful  re- 
sult. This  frequent  source  of  the  ludicrous 
is  exemplified  in  various  shapes.  The  Irish 
bull,  though  Ireland  has  no  monopoly  of 
the  article,  is  an  instance  of  what  we  mean, 


bonfire  of  an  unpopular  banker's  notes  in 
order  to  ruin  him;  the  man  who  loudly 
gave  the  lie  to  the  charec  against  him  in  a 
letter,  that  he  was  loiiing  at  it  over  the 
writer's  shoulder ;  the  little  boy  that,  for  a 
trick  in  school,  answered  '  Absum  '  when 
his  name  was  called,  —  all  contrived  to  raise 
the  laugh  afcainst  themselves  bv  the  suicidal 
nature  of  their  proceedings.  We  have  in- 
dicated that  Ireland,  though  it  may  be  a 
favourable  soil  for  such  a  srowth,  is  not  the 
only  country  where  bulls  are  produced. 
The  story  of  the  Irishman  reading  over  the 
letter- writer's  shoulder  is  of  Oriental  origin, 
as  Miss  Edgeworth,  or  her  father,  has  shown 
in  the  Eisay  that  bears  her  name:  It  is 
taken  from  Let  ParoUi  Remarquables  des 
Orienlaux,  by  Galland,  who  thus  tells  it, 
with  somewhat  needless  particularity ;  — 

•  Un  savant  iJorivait  a  un  ami,  et  un  impor- 
tun  i^tnit  b  I'dib  de  loi,  qui  regardait  par  dessus 
I'vpaulr  ce  tju'il  ecrivkit.  Le  savant,  qui  s'cn 
apervnt.  ttcnvit  ceci  ^  la  place  ;  Si  on  iinporti- 
nnni  <iui  esl  a  mon  cul<5  no  r^nrdut  pas  ce  quo 
s  dcrirais  eai'Ore  plusieurs  r  hoses 


icdevi 


to  Lim  in  a  letter,  exculpated  himself^  wban 
he  met  his  friend,  by  crying  out,  **  I  nerer 
received  the  letter  you  sent  me  about  tboM 
books."  Another  example  of  a  bull  is  to  ba 
found  in  No.  10  of  that  collectjon,  where  a 
Scholastiuus  sits  down  before  a  lookiiig- 
glass  with  his  eyes  ahnt,  to  see  if  he  looked 
well  in  his  sleep. 

The  Greek  book  that  we  hare,  jnvt  no- 
ticed, and  which  bears  the  title  oi  'Aprcia 
(FacetUe  UrbanUatei),  is  rightly  conddend 
as  not  the  work  of  the  philosopher  Hieroclci, 
and  is  not  a  very  mighty  production.  It 
contains  twenty-nine  stories,  in  all'of  whieh 
a  Scholasticus,  or  school  pedant,  is  the  hen,' 
and  its  object  is  to  ridicule  the  unorance 
and  stupidity  of  mere  students.  It  ia  weD 
known  as  the  source  of  a  good  many  of  ooi 
current  Joe  Millers.  In  No.  1,  the  Scho- 
lasticus, having  been  nearly  drowned,  re- 
solves not  to  go  into  the  water  again  till  he 
has  learned  to  swim.  In  Nos.  6  and  14,  he 
is  ashamed  to  meet  hii  doctor,  as  it  is  M 
long  a  time  since  he  was  ill.  In  No.  8,  ha 
anticipates  the  attempt  of  the  Hi^lander 
to  accustom  his  horse  to  go  without  food, 
and  laments  that  the  animal  had  died  jnM 
as  he  bad  taught  him  his  lesson.  In  No-  B, 
when  wanting  to  sell  his  house,  he  earriei 
about  with  him  one  of  the  atones  or  bricki 
as  a  specimen.  In  No.  16,  he  find)  that 
some  of  the  liquor  ia  wanting  in  a  sealeil 
hogshead,  and  on  a  snggeation  that  it  had 
been  drawn  out  from  below,  he  rejects  the 
idea,  as  the  deficiency  was  not  at  the  bot- 
tom but  at  the  top  of  the  cask.  In  No.  IB, 
two  of  the  tribe  meeting  on  the  itreet,  one 
of  them  says  he  had  heard  the  other  was 
dead,  on  which  his  friend  obscrrea  that  it 
was  not  so,  as  he  was  here  alive.  'Ah  I' 
was  the  reply,  '  but  my  informant  is  a  more 
trustworthy  person  than  you ; '  a  story 
which  foreshadows  what  is  told  of  a  certain 
Scotch  family,  who,  on  hearing  from  their 
son  that  he  had  notgonedownin  the  'Roy- 
al George,'  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had 
it  on  butter  authority,  as  '  he  vras  aye  a  le&- 
in'  Uddic'  In  No.  20,  the  SchoUiticoa 
buys  a  raven,  to  see  if  it  would  live  two 
hundred  years,  as  it  was  reported  to  do. 
In  No.  21,  when  other  passengerB  on  ship- 
board in  a  storm  are  laying  hoM  of  some  of 
the  spars,  he  attaches  himaelT  to  the  ancbor- 


In  No.  38,  kewing  of  the  death  of  one  of ' 
two  brothen,  twins,  and  meeting  the  sur- 
viror,  he  aska  if  it  is  be  or  hia  brother  that 
u  dead.  In  Na  24,  bavinfc  to  croM  a  ferry. 
In  moants  hii  hone  that  he  mav  get  over 
the  quicker,  In  No.  29,  traTelling  with  a 
laid  man  and  a  barber,  under  an  airange- 
Bient  that  they  are  to  sleep  and  watch  time 
■boat,  the  barber  (havei  bis  head  while  he 
ia  aalMp,  and  then  wakes  .him,  upon  wbich, 
feeling  his  bare  scalp,  he  abnses  the  barber 
for  citllinK  the  wrong  man.  It  ii  euy  to 
recognize  in  this  list  a  great  many  of  those 
jokea  wluob  are  in  daily  circnlation  among 
many  who  have  no  idea  of  the  venerable 
■ntiqmty  of  their  origin. 

Tne  eesence  of  a  genuine  bull  weeiaa  to 
L^:- ,  gelf-contradiction.  ' 


Wehav 


I  given  H 


TI 


lies  of  this  ele- 


it  in  practical  bulla;  and  we  wonld  refer, 
•I  ao  instance  of  what  we  think  a  perfect 
verbal  bull,  to  the  dictum  of  the  Irish  doc- 
tor, 'that  stfriUty  is  often  hereditary:'  a 
•elTconb'adiotion  which  has  a  certain  piau- 
Mbilitj  at  fint  sight,  and  which  we  have  seen 
knpow  upon  a  very  grave  physician  who  was 
not  Irish.  But  the  nnmber  of  bnlls  of  this 
perfect  type  is  comparatively  small.  The 
gTMter  part  of  those  sayings  or  doings 
which  pass  for  buUt-  are  merely  what  the 
French  call  BelUei,  Blunders  or  Stupidities, 
in  which,  from  confusion  of  tboucht  or  ex- 
prMHon,  an  absurd  result  is  grBvely  reached, 
mm]  in  which  the  absurdity  generalljr  con- 
Mti  in  overlooking  the  essential  thmg  in 
the  process. 

Appended  to  Miss  Edgewortb's  E«aay  on 
bisfa  Bulb  is  a  French  Recveii  de  Bitiiei, 
eoBtaining  foreign  specimens  of  the  article. 
Thi*  ReciieU  we  take  to  have  been  the  work 


to  Paris  during  the  Peaf  o  of  Amiens,  ehort- 

J  before  the  Essay  on  Bulls  was  published, 
■oniewh at  similar  colle<'tion  had  been  pre- 
vioasly  given  in  the  Ele'inenlt  de  Lilerrtture 
hj  Morellet's  frieml  and  relalive,  Marmon- 
tM,  under  the  head  PlaUant.  Morell^t,  or 
whoever  else  was  the  author  of  tbe  Rteueil, 
WKJ*  tikat  he  had  previously  written  a  disaei^ 
tatiiMi  on  the  subject  of  these  Bitaei,  but 
kkd  lent  it  to  Afemme  d'etprH,  who  loei  it. 
Bm  aays :  — 

•  Je  me  "onricns  sealement  que  j'y  prouvaia 
■Kvamment  qu«  le  rire  excite  par  leu  Wtise"  wt 
YtBM  dQfontra.-iieiiuenoQ-'saisisson'entrerBfroi 
que  fiut  lliommE  qi 
wmcci*  d*  HM  effnrt. 
I'espritdans  celui  qai   dit  ai 


la  btlise, 

itimiliiB  la  marche  du 

rherchant  a  marcher 
glusaat,  lombe  lonrdG- 


ment.  on  anx  toars  mal'^droit  da  paillasse  de 
la  (hire.  Si  I'on  veat  examiner  lee  beciaea  ras- 
semhites  ici,  on  y  troarero  toujonrs  un  ^ort 
martqui  ile  ce  goure.' 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  irom  this 
collection,  which  we  suspect,  if  ever  vtry 
well  known,  hoa  fallen  out  of  general  re- 
membrance. We  select  some  of  tbem,  not 
because  they  are  new,  but  rather  because 
they  are  old,  and  here  found  in  an  unex- 
pected quarter :  — 

'On  damandait  i  anAbb^de  LrvsI  Mon^ 

morenc^,  que]  age  avait  soQ  fr^re  le  murSchal 
doDl  il  cLait  I'aiui!.  "  Dans  deux  ana,"  dIt  il, 
"  Dooa  serona  da  mSme  ftge." ' 

'  Un  homme  vuyui  venir  de  loin  un  miMccin 
de  GA  connoissance  qui  I'avait  trait^  pliuieiun 
ann^  aaparuvant  dana  une  malailie ;  il  se  if- 
tourna  gC  cacha  son  visa^  pour  n'C'tre  pas  te- 
connn.  On  Ini  demanda,  "  Ponrquol  !  "  — 
"  C'eal,"  dit  il.  "  que  ja  sens  hoiiteux  devaet 
lui  de  ce  qu'il  y  a  fort  loug  temps  que  je  n'ai 
^t^  malade." ' 

'Le  mairo  d'une  petite  ville.  entendant  une 

SaBielle  dans  la  rue  au  milien  d«  la  Duit.seltve 
u  lit,  et  ouvrant  la  Tcnetre  cne  aox  passants, 
"  Messieurs,  me  leverid-je  ?  " ' 

'On  porlait  avec  admiration  de  la  belle  vieil- 
lesse  d'un  homme  de  qnatre-Tingt-dix  ana,  qael- 
qu'un  dit  — "  Cela  vons  iftonno,  mtiuiicunl  si 
monp^re  n'etait  pas  mort,  il  amait  a  prdsent 

'  Un  hiimme  ftant  anr  te  point  de  marier  aa 
Glle  unique,  ae  brouille  avec  le  pnileirdant,  et 
deus  sa  cotijre  il  dit,  "  Non,  monsieur,  voua  ne 
aen.'!  jamais  mon  gendre,  et  qitand  j'suraia 
cent  flileo  uniquca,  je  ue  Tons  en  dotmeraia  pas 

'  On  nnit  re^n  h  la  jcrande  po^te  one  lettie 
avec  cette  addresse,  a  Monsieur  mun  fila,  Ruu, 
etc.  On  aUail  la  metire  an  rebui ;  un  rommis 
s'y  oppose,  et  dit  qu'on  tronvers,  a  qui  la  Icltre 
B'Hddrcsse.  I)ix  on  dooze  jours  se  passont. 
Uu  TOit  arriver  nn  grand  bcnel,  qui  dit,  "  Mes- 
sieuis,  je  voux  savoir  si  en  n'aurail  pas  gan]i! 

ici    une   leltre  de  mon  cher  pire  ? Ons, 

Monsieur,"  Ini  dit  le  cotnmis,  "  Is  Toilk,"  Un 
prete  ce  trait  A  Boaret  fermicr  ^eniTOl-' 

'  Un  marchand.  en  flnissant  d'ocrire  une  let- 
tre  a  un  de  oea  correspoadans,  monrut  sebiie- 
luent.  Son  commia  ^ois  en  1' ^. :  "Depuis 
ma  leltre  &rite  je  *uia  mort  ce  n;  lun.  Mudi, 
Bu  soir  7^me,"  etc' 

'  Un  petit  marchand  pi^tcndail  avoir  achen! 
troia  Bols  ce  qu'il  vendoit  ponr  deux.  On  Ini 
repr^nte  quo  ce  commerce  le  ruinera  —  "  Ah," 
dtl-il,  "  jc  me  anuvu  sur  la  qoamibi." ' 

'  Le  Chevalier  tie  Lorenii,  ^tant  k  Florence, 
^tait  t\\(  ae  promener  avec  trois  de  sea  amis  k 
quelqncs  licuea  de  la  villo,  k  pied.  lis  nven- 
aienl  fort  las ;  la  Duit  a'appro^'hajl ;  it  vent  sa 
m>oser ;  on  lui  dit  qu'il  restait  qaatres  millus 
k  (aire :  —  "  Oh,"  di(4l,  "  nooa  sumnie*  qnatiee, 
;  ce  n'oit  qu'nn  mills  chacuu."' 
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Here  is  the  concIusioQ  of  an  Italian  let- 
ter containing  several  SproposUo  or  abiurdi- 
ties  — 

'  O  riceycte  o  non  ricevete  qaesta,  datemene 
aviso.' 

It  will  be  observed,  that  of  the  Betises 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  one  at  least  is 
from  Hierocles,  others  are  now  in  conunon 
use  as  Irish  bulls,  and  others  belong  to  that 
species  of  blunder,  which,  in  the  mouth  of 
Lord  Dundreary,  has  lately  excited  so  much 
hearty  merriment.  His  Lordship  is  the 
*  knight  of  the  shire '  of  a  la^ge  class  of 
constituents,  who  in  scattered  examples, 
and  under  partial  development,  have  been 
long  familiar  to  us,  but  of  whose  peculiari- 
ties the  full  type  and  expression  were  never 
before  so  well  represented,  or  so  well  rec- 
ommended to  us  by  general  goodness  and 
tbO'Ough  nobility  of  nature  and  manners. 
A  good  specimen  of  Dundreary  ism  is  at- 
tributed to  a  Scotch  Judee  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  on  visiting  a  dentist,  and  being 
placed  in  the  patients'  chair,  was  reouested 
by  the  operator  to  allow  him  to  put  his  fin- 
ger into  nis  mouth,  upon  which  the  Judjje, 
with  a  distrustful  look,  said,  *  Na  1  youll 
bite  me.'  The  confusion  here  in  the  speak- 
er's mind  is  obvious.  He  knew  that  if  one 
man*8  fin^rer  is  put  into  another  man's  mouth 
a  bite  may  ensue ;  but  he  did  not  correctly 
sf^e  which  of  them  might  bite,  and  which  of 
them  be  bitten.  It  was  told  afterwards  of 
a  descendant  of  this  worthy  person,  as  a 
proof  of  hereditary  similarity  of  talent,  that 
when  canvassing  for  the  representation  of  a 
Scotch  county,  he  refused  to  take  a  glass  of 
wine  from  a  voter,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  l)e  treating. 

Some  bullsy  or  some  of  the  betises  which 
come  nearest  to  bulls,  contain,  as  Southey 
has  sugiicstcd,  a  confusion  of  what  the  school- 
men call  Objectivitv  with  Subjectivity. 
The  fears  of  the  Scotch  Judge  that  he  would 
be  bitten  by  the  dentist  seem  an  illustration 
ot  that  remark,  and  so  also  is  the  Irishman's 
perplexity,  whose  sister  had  got  a  child,  but 
who,  from  nbt  ki.ow'.ng  its  sex,  could  not 
say  whether  \ie  was  an  uncle  or  an  aunt. 
An  instance  of  this  confusion  of  subjectivi- 
ties, which  we  have  naturalized,  and  made 
a  standin<r  jest,  is  found  in  the  explanation, 
s'^id  by  Marmoiitel  to  have  been  given  by 
a  simpleton  of  his  simplicity  :  —  *  Ce  n'est 
pas  ma  faute  si  je  n'ai  point  d'esprit ;  on 
m'a  change  en  nourrice.' 

MarmoiiU'l's  definitions  of  this  kind  of  stu- 
pidity are  not  without  felicity  of  expres- 
sion :  —  I 


'  La  li£ti>e/  he  says,  'est  on  d^attt  innocem 
et  naif,  dont  on  s'amu^ie  sans  le  hair.'  'La  b6> 
tise  est  tout  simplement  one  intellige&ea 
^monssi^e,  ane  longne  onfance  de  respriti  on 
d^uuement  presque  absula  d*id4es,  ou  one  ex- 
treme inhabilet(5  a  leg  co>nbiner  et  it  let  metm 
en  oeuvre ;  et  soit  habitnelle  on  soit  acciilenteUr, 
comme  ellenous  donne  snr  elle  un  avantageqii 
flacte  notre  vatiit^,  elle  noos  amaae,  Sam  now 
canser  ce  plaisir  malin  que  noiu  gootoos  h 
voir  ch&Jer  la  sott^' 


He  thinks  that  the  pleasantry  of  a  hetim 
sists  in  the  manifest  effort  to  think  or 
accurately,  and  in  its  palpable  want  of  mch 
cess.  . 

Some  of  the  blunders  or  absurdities  wUch 
excite  our  lausrhter  arise  rather  from  a  con- 
fusion of  words  than  of  ideas.  An  examfde 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  paragraph  in  the 
Irish  newspapers  announcing  *  with  mwli 
pleasure'  that  on  such  a  day  <  Lady-^^ 
had  publicly  renounced  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  for  those  of  the  Charch  of 
England.'  The  penny-a-liner  had  merelf 
forgotten  that  his  antecedent  to  iho»e  wai 

*  errors,'  and  not  *  doctrines.' 

A  very  ludicrous  class  of  failiures  are  thoM 
of  which  Mrs.  Slipslop  in  Joseph  Andrew*^ 
and  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  The  Rivals^  *vpp<7 
us  with  the  richest  or  most  finished  exam- 
ples. The  attempts  of  ignorant  penont  to 
use  fine  or  peculiar  words,  and  their  uncon- 
scious substitution  of  others  having  quite  a 
different  meaning  or  character,  never  fafl 
to  amiL^e.  Take  as  specimens  the  old  lady 
who  in  windy  weather  observed  that  the 
ante-nuptial  gales  seemed  to  be  comins  ear- 
lier than  usual;  the  would-be  connouMenr 
who  spoke  of  a  picture  of  the  Venus  Anno 
Dttmini ;  the  military  veteran  who  waa  al- 
ways for  taking  time  by  the  firelock;  and 
the  Nabob  who  told  a  rasrgcd  school  the 
fable  of  the  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  and  ex- 
horted them  thence  to  perseverance,  as  the 
likeliest  means  of  bringing  them  first  to  the 
goal. 

Akin  to  these  are  the  cases  of  Anti- 
climax, where  the  speaker  or  writer  coib- 
mences  with  something  rhetorical  or  poeti- 
cal, and  ends  with  something  low  or  pro- 
saic, e.g.^  the  designating  the  great  Kol^ 
ert  Boyle  as  *the  Father  of  Chemistry^ 
and  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Cork  ; '  the  line* 
given  by  S^Tiblerus,  *  And  thou  Dalhoosy/ 
etc. ;  the  entry  in  the  index  of  a  law-bofM:, 

*  Chief- Justice  Best — great  mind ;'  and  the 
discovery  in  the  text  that  this  refers  to  his 
lord^hip's  having  had  *a  groat  mind'  to 
tran^{)ort  a  man  for  seven  }ears.  Those 
poets  or  orators  who  arc  said  to  spell  Pathm 
with  a  B,  atibrd  us  abundant  specimens  of 
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th:8  rariety.  A  feel'ii^  allied  to  this  is  pro- 
duced bv  the  solemnity  with  which  a  con- 
verted £rerman  Jew  addressed  to  an  Exeter 
Hall  audience  the  not  inappropriate  invitar 
tion  :  '  My  brethren,  let  us  6ray.' 

The  affectation  of  science  or  of  talent,  re- 
lolting  in  the  exhibition  of  ignorance  or  of 
dalnehs,  are  among  the  most  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  ridicule.  The  orator  who  did  not 
know  whether  a  certain  idea  was  in  Cicero 
or  Tally ;  the  traveller  wIk),  when  asked  if, 
in  crossing  the  country,  he  had  taken  the 
hypotenuse,  answered  that  he  had  taken 
t&e  diligence ;  the  Scotch  laird  who  advised 
his  neighbour,  when  going  to  see  the  Paint- 
ers of  Italy,  to  see  also  the  Glaziers  of 
Switserland,  —  all  fall  under  a  part  of  this 
category.  The  various  readings  of  Virgil 
by  Scriblems  are  examples  of  another 
branch  of  it;  but  of  this  kind,  perhaps  one 
of  the  bist  is  the  emendation  attributed  to 
one  of  the  dulled  of  Shakespeare's  commen- 
tators, of  a  passage  in  As  You  Like  It, 
where,  ii.stead  of  the  figurative  and  forced 
reading  of '  tongues  in  treed,'  etc.,  it  is  pro- 
pO!«ed  to  correct  it  in  an  obvious  and  easy 
way:  — 

'  And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything :  '- 

F^ir  which  read :  — 

'  And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  leaves  in  trees,  stones  in  the  running 

brooks. 
Sermons  in  books,  and  good  in  everythiug.' 

Amanz  the  instances  of  ridiculous  absurd- 
ity in  what  may  be  called  suicidal  state- 
ments, are  those  extra\  agances  which  are 
known  as  Gascona^lei*.  In  these,  the  speaker  , 
wishing  to  magnify  his  (character  or  achieve- 
iuent<<,  00  vastly  ovenitates  his  case  as  to  de- 
feat Ins  purpose  by  becoming  incredible  — 

'  Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erlcaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other  side.' 

The  Gascon  priest  who  came  'so  quickly  to 
do  a  charitable  action   that  his  guardian  | 
angel  could  not  keep  pace  with  him ;  the  ; 
Gascon  officer  who  said  that  his  mattresses 
w«*re  all  stuffed  with  the  whiskers  of  the  ; 
men  he  had  killed  in  duels;  and  the  other  ! 
native  of  the  same  region  who  alleged  that 
th«*  only  firewood  used  at  his  father's  chateau 
c  insisted  of  the  batons  belon^^ing  to  those  j 
of  his  Aunily  who  had  been  Mareschals  of  | 
France,  —  excite    our  laughter  from   the  [ 


very  fact  that  they  so  far  overdraw  their 
account  with  our  credulity.  It  seems  a 
favourite  style  of  jest  with  Americans  to 
punh  a  wonaerful  fact  or  story  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  exaggeration  as  to  be  literally  a 
reduciio  ad  ahsurdum.  The  examples  of 
this  figure  amon^  them  are  too  numerous 
to  require  quotation.  But  we  may  observe 
that  they  are  not  in  general  Gasconades, 
but  palpable  caricatures  of  the  national 
tendency  to  boasting,  and  meant  to  ridicule 
it  by  over-doing  it.  The  comic  effect  on 
the  stage  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  gas- 
conading cowards  is  familiar  to  us  by  the 
frequent  representation  of  such  characters, 
as  iii  the  Miles  Gloriosus,  fiobadil,  and  Fal- 
staff. 

In  Southey's  Omniana  we  are  told  of  a 
drunken  squabble  at  Malta  between  some 
soldiers  and  sailors,  in  which  a  good  speci- 
men is  given  of  the  ludicrous,  in  what  may 
be  termed  suicidal  evidence.  Each  party 
alleged  the  other  to  be  tTie  aggressors,  the 
soldiers  swearing  that  the  sailors  assaulted 
them  with  an  oath,  and  with  this  exclama- 
tion, *  Who  stops  the  line  of  march  there  ?  * 
while  the  sailors  swore  that  the  soldiers  in 
first  attacking  them  burst  in  upon  theni, 
calling  out,  *  Heave-to,  you  lubbers  1  or  well 
run  you  down  ! '  From  the  reciprocal  im- 
putation to  each  other  of  their  own  profes- 
sional slang,  it  was  plain  that  both  were 
lying,  and  both  to  blame. 

In  the  examples  of  the  ludicrous  which 
we  have  hitherto  noticed,  the  absur<Hty 
attaches  to  the  hero  of  the  piece  or  the 
speaker  of  the  saying.  We  shall  now  no- 
tice another  and  quite  different  class,  where 
there  are  two  parties  to  the  drama,  and 
where  the  failure  or  discomfiture  consists  in 
the  defeat  of  one  of  them  by  the  ready  re- 
tort, the  dexterous  evasion,  or  the  disap- 
pointing answer  of  the  other.  A  rather 
vulgar,  but  really  good  specimen  of  this 
kind,  is  found  in  the  well-known  epigram, 

*  Jack  eating  rotten  cheese/  etc.,  the  jest 
of  which  consists  in  the  second  party  acqui- 
escing in  the  boast  of  the  first  as  to  killing 
his  thousantls  like  Samson,  and  then  im- 
proving the  parallel  by  suggesting  the  iden- 
tity of  the  weapon  used. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  his  very  pleasant  book 
The  Scot  Abroad,  gives  us  some  examples 
of  the  wit  and  good  breeding  of  Lord  Stair, 
the  ambassador.  One  of  these,  Mr.  Burton 
tells  us,  *  rests  on  his  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  Regent  Orleans,  who.  d»»3iring 
to  turn  a  scandalous  insinuation  or  jest  on 
it,  asked  the  Ambassador  if  h's  mother  had 
ever  be«m   iq   Paris?      The   answer   was, 

*  No ;  but  my  father  was ! '     *  There  b  per- 
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bapa.'  it  is  added, '  no  otber  retort  on  record 
80  effective  and  so  beautifully  simple.  If 
tbe  question  meant  anything,  that  meaning 
was  avenged ;  if  it  meant  nothing  there  was 
nothing  in  the  answer/ 

Whether  this  anecdote  happened  with 
Lord  Stair,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  it  would  be  strange  u  he  had  all 
the  merit  of  it,  as  the  jest  was  alreadv  on 
record.  Macrobius  gives  it  as  having  been 
directed  against  the  Emperor  Augustus: 
*  Intraverat  Romam  simillimus  Csesari,  et 
in  se  omnium  ora  converterat.  Augustus 
adduci  hominem  .ad  se  jussit,  visumnue  hoc 
modo  interrogavit:  Die  mihi,  adolescens, 
fiiit  aliquando  mater  tua  Romas  ?  Negavit 
ille ;  nee  contentus  adjecit :  **  Sed  pater 
mens  saepe." '  Nor  is  the  witticism  left  buried 
in  the  ooscuri^  of  Macrobius,  for  it  appears 
as  No.  52  of  Lord  Bacon's  Apophthegms. 
But  even  Macrobius*s  story  about  Augustus 
is  not  the  first  edition  of  the  joke ;  for  Va- 
lerius Maximus  tells  it  of  a  Roman  pro- 
consul, who  found  in  his  province  a  Sicilian 
very  like  him,  and,  on  suggesting  a  similar 
question,  received  the  same  answer. 

It  really  seems  very  difficult  to  say  an 
original  thing  upon  any  subject  whatever. 
Few  saying  have  been  more  admired  than 
that  which  is  ascribed  to  Louis  XIL,  when 
ur|^d  to  resent  an  offence  which  he  had  re- 
ceived before  his  accession,  *  Ce  n'est  point 
au  roi  de  France  ii  venger  lei  injures  faites 
au  Due  (VOrUans*  Now,  what  says  Mr. 
De  Quincey  on  this  subject  ?  In  a  *  Letter 
addressed  by  him  to  a  Young  Man  whose 
Education  has  been  Neglected,'  and  which, 
we  believe,  appeared  first  in  the  London 
Magazine  in  1823,  he  introduces  a  French- 
man taking  credit  to  his  nation  for  the  sub- 
limity of  the  French  king's  saying,  and 
asking  De  Quincey  what  he  thought  of  it. 
'  Think  I  said  I,  why  I  think  it  is  a  magnifi- 
cent and  regal  speech,  and  such  is  my  Eng- 
lish generosity,  that  I  heartily  wish  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  had  not  said  the  same 
thing  fifteen  hundred  years  before.'  He 
then  gives  in  a  foot-note  his  authority  for 
this  answer,  and  which  runs  thu^ :  *  Sub- 
monente  quodam  ut  in  pristinos  inimicos 
animadverteret,  negavit  se  ita  facturum,  ad- 
jecta  civili  voce  —  Minimi  licere  Principi 
Romano,  ut  quss  privatus  agitasset  odia  — 
ista  Imperator  exequi.  Spartian  in  Had, — 
Vid,  Uistor,  August: 

This  seems  at  first  sight  pretty  much  to 
the  point,  and  we  confess  that,  though  with 
some  misgivings  as  to  the  Latinity,  we  had 
such  confidence  in  De  Quincey's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Augustan  History,  that  we 
long  considered  the  French  king's  claim  to 


be  held  the  first  and  true  inventor  of  the 

saying  in  question,  as  at  an  end.    But  lately 

on  tuminff  over  several  editions  of  tbe  An 

gnstan  collection,  and  looking  particulari] 

at  Spartian's  life  of  Hadrian,  we  were  iiir 

prised  to  discover  that  no  such  anecdoU  i 

there  to  be  founds  nor  is  there  a  trace  of  ug 

such,  words  as   De   Quincey  quotes.     It  i 

true  that  Spartian  mentions  tbe  fact  tha 

Hadrian  took  no  notice  of  his  old  enenues 

*  Qnos  in  privata  vita  inimicos  habuity  im 

perator  tantum  neglexit ;  ita  ut  uni  qoen 

capitalem  habuerat,  factus  Imperator,  di 

ceret  EvasistL*    Tbe  question  at  issue,  how 

ever,  between    the    Frenchman    and   I> 

Quincey,  was  not  as  to  the  originality  o 

Louis's  conduct^  but  as  to  the  novelty  of  |b 

peculiarly  dignified  form  of  words  in  wUel 

the  sentiment  was  announced.  Many  prince 

have  acted  in  the  same  magnanimous  man 

ner,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  man  i 

tnodem  times  will  find  out  a  new  virtoif 

Hadrian  himself  was  not  original  in  thi 

kind  of  clemency,  for  Suetonius  describe 

Vespasian  as  *  Offensarum  inimicianunqn 

mimme  memor  executorve ; '  and  speaks  < 

his  portioning  out  in  a  munificent  numne 

the  daughter  of  Vitellius  his  old  enemj 

But  neither  Vespasian  nor  Hadrian  is  re 

ported  to  have  expressed  the  feeling  whie 

influenced  them  in  any  speech  that  can  ft| 

proaoh  to  the  moral  sublimity  which  is  ac 

mitted  to  mark  the  French  king^a  sayin] 

It    is    remarkable,    too,    that    Caaaaboi 

in  a  note  on  the  passage  fit>m    Spartia 

which  we  have  quoted,  notices  the  reteo 

blance  of  Hadrian's  conduct  to  that  of  Loni 

Xn.,  and  then  gives  in  Latin  the  Freiic 

king's  saying  as  a  *  vox  aurea : '  *  Nam  cm 

ilium  sui  stimularent  ut  Ludovicum  Trimol 

um,  qui  sibi  olim  multum    nocuisset,  pr 

meritis  acciperet,   E(;o    vcro,  inquit^  no 

faciam :  neque  enim  Galliarum  regem  deee 

offensas  inimicitiaisque  Aurelianeusb  Doc 

meminisse  aut  exequi.' 

It  is  possible  that  a  Roman  prototype  < 
this  saying  may  be  found  somewhere,  bi 
we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  tracing  il 
and  in  that  state  of  matters,  looking  to  tl 
failure  of  the  only  authority  on  wnich  £ 
Quincey  proceeds,  we  think  Louis  entitle 
(at  least  ad  interim)  to  the  merit,  not 
having  first  practised  this  princely  gene 
oaity,  but  of  having  first  embodied  in 
beautiful  form,  *  what  ofl  was  thought,  bi 
ne'er  so  well  expressed.'  Our  theoiy 
De  Quincey's  statement  is,  that  he  wro 
the  Letter  in  question  at  a  distance  ftrom  I 
books,  or  under  an  invincible  repugnam 
to  consulting  them ;  tliat  writing  to  ant  Q 
I  learned  correspondent,  and  probably  to 
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not  very  learned  circle  of  readers,  he 
thought  he  might  trust  his  memory  and  take 
•ome  liberties;  that  he  remembered  the 
mmEel  in  conduct  and  character  between 
Hadrian  and  Louis,  with  Casaubon's  note 
€•  the  sabject,  and  that  he  either  dreamed 
or  imagined  the  rest,  and  wrote  down  in 
Latin  as  original  what  is  in  truth  a  mere 
ivflex  and  paraphrase  of  the  French  saying. 
We  are  the  more  inclined  to  this  view,  from 
fading  another  inaccuracy  in  the  same  Let- 
tar,  where  he  ascribes  to  Trajan,  with  mis- 
filaced  magniloquence,  the  deathbed  saying 
which  Suetonius  reports  of  Vespasian,  *  Im- 
mratorem  stantem  mori  oportere,'  and  which 
Vespasian  seems  to  have  uttered,  as  he  did 
o^her  things,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  jest 
ana  earnest. 

De  Qnincey  has  a  more  amusing  and  more 
•ecnrate  passagje  on  the  subject  o  this  kind 
of  j>laeiarism  m  a  little  paper  on  War, 
which  first  appeared,  we  think,  in  an  Edin- 
Imgh  periodical.  He  there  points  out  how 
bare  the  modem  sayers  or  good  things 
would  be  left,  if  stripped  of  all  the  borrowed 
jpfaunes  with  which  they  are  invested. 
'Unirersally  it  may  be  received  as  a  rule,' 
be  s»ys,  *  that  when  an  anecdote  involves  a 
ilingnig  repartee,  or  collision  of  ideas,  fanci- 
IUI7  and  brilliantly  related  to  each  other  by 
resemblance  or  contrast,  then  you  may 
diallenge  it  as  fiJse.'  He  denounces  the 
Greeks  as  the  principal  parties  who  have 
fcrettaUed  us  by  saying  our  good  things  be- 
fere  oorselveS,  and  he  instances  Talleyrand 
*as  haviuj^  been  extensively  .robbed  by  the 
Greeiks  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,' 
as  manr  be  easily  ascertained  by  having  the 
aid  Greeks  searched^  when  the  stolen  jewels 
will  be  found  upon  them.  *  But  one,'  he 
adds,  *  and  the  most  famous  in  the  whole 
Jewel-case,  sorry  am  I  to  confess,  was  nearly 
sfeole&  from  the  bishop,  not  by  any  Greek, 
but  by  an  Enelish  writer,  viz..  Goldsmith, 
who  must  have  t)een  dyini;  about  the  time 


on  a  thief  pleading  in  extenuation  that  he 
could  not  help  stealinfi;  when  ho  had  an  op- 
portunity, the  Judge  answered,  ^  That  is  just 
the  way  with  us :  for  we  can't  help  hanging 
a  thief  when  we  get  hold  of  him.'  But  this  re- 
jmnder,  too,  is  old,  and  is  substantially  the 
same  as  one  told  of  Zeno  the  philosopher, 
with  whom  a  pilfering  slave  had  tried  to  ex- 
cuse himself  oy  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate. 
*  Zeno  philosophus,  quum  servum  in  furto 
deprehensum  csederet,  atque  ille  dioeret, 
fatale  sibi  esse  furari :  Et  csedi,  inquit  Zeno.' 
We  add  the  Greek  of  Diogenes  Laertius  : 
AovAov  -knl  kKok^  ifiaariyov  jov  (J^  c/Trovrof,  Et- 
fjLopTO  fiai  kXhlfcu.     Kal  dap^vai,  k^. 

A  recent  writer  upon  Lawprers  has  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  whetner  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
really  uttered,  to  a  criminal  who  claimed 
kindred  with  him,  the  answer  which  he  is 
said  to  have  made,  that  Hog  was  not  Bacon 
until  it  was  hung ;  but  as  the  story  is  among 
Lord  Bacon's  Apophthegms,  we  see  no 
reason  to  question  its  authenticity. 

A  great  many  other  well-known  jests 
consist  in  this  apparent  acquiescence  in  the 
view  sugj^ested  by  the  first  speaker,  and  in 
then  turning  the  argument  against  him  on 
his  own  premises.  Thus  we  have  the  story 
in  the  Chewrauma,  where  Masson,  having 
applied  to  a  brother  collegian  for  the  loan 
of  a  book,  is  told  that  it  cannot  be  lent  out, 
but  may  be  read  in  the  owner's  rooms,  and 
has  then  an  opportunity  of  making  a  simi- 
lar reply  to  his  friend  when  he  asks  him  for 
the  lone  of  his  pair  of  bellows.  Or,  take 
the  other  instance,  where  the  officer,  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle,  asked  leave  of  absence  of 
the  Marshal  de  Toiras,  that  he  might  see 
his  father,  who  was  ill,  and  immediate- 
ly had  his  request  granted,  with  the  ob- 
servation, *'  P^  et  mbre  honoreras  afin  que 
tu  vives  lonj^uement.'  One  of  the  best  and 
most  effective  retorts  of  the  kind  is  that  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  which  is  more  original,   and   not 


tbat  the  Right  Reverend  French  knave  had   less  pungent,  than  Lord  Stair's  reply.    It  is 

tba  goodness  to  be  born.     Thit  famous  mot  found  in  the  Men  agiana:  *  Henn  IV.  pour 

about  language  as  a  gift  made  to  man  for  j  rabatre  I'orgueil  d'un  Ambassadeur  Espas- 

the  purpose  of  concealing  his  thoughts  is :  nol,  lui  dit  que  sll  lui   prenoit  envie  de 

larking  in  Goldsmith's  Eitays*  This  is  near- ;  monter  k  cheval,  il  iroit  ouir  messe  k  Mi^lan, 

Ijr  correct    Not  strictly  in  what  are  called 

fis  Stsaifs,  but  in  a  paper  of  Goldsmith's  in 

The  Bee^  there  is  a  passage  where  he  says 

tiiat  whatever  maj  be  thought  by  gramma-  ^ 

rians  and  rhetoricians,  men  of  the  world  hold  !  sacre  o^  the  French  in  Sicily  m  1282.     An 

*  tbat  the  true  use  of  speech  is  not  so  much 

to  express  our  wants,  as  to  conceal  them.' 

To  return  to  the  case  of  repartees  involv- 
ing a  ouid'pro  quo:  it  is  told  of  Lord 
Braxfieid,  with  probably  the  same  truth  as 


dejeuner  k  Rome,  et  diner  k  Naples.  Sire, 
lui  r^pondit  I'Ambassadeur,  votre  Majesty 
allant  de  ce  pas  pourrait  le  mdme  jour  aller 
ouir  vSpres  en  Sicile,'  alluding  to  the  mas- 


tee  of  a  similar  kind 


of 


old  repartee  of  a  similar  kind  is  one 
Ciceros,  who,  when  asked  by  Pompey 
where  his  son-in-law  was,  answered,  *  Witii 
your  father-in-law; '  and  a  good  modern  one 
IS  the  French  dialogue  between  the  Comte 
pervades  other  stories  imputed  to  him,  that '  who  had  no  territory  and  the  Abbe  who  had 
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no  convent,  where  the  Count,  inquiring  for 
the  locality  of  the  other's  Abbey,  is  answer- 
ed, *  Dont  you  know  ?  it  is  in  your  own 
Coonty/  Somewhat  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, but  in  a  more  genial  spirit,  is  the  reply 
of  Marshal  Turenne  to  the  servant  who  ex- 
cused his  having  slapped  him  from  mistak- 
ing him  fnr  a  fellow-servant,  —  *  Et  quand 
c'efit  dtd  Georjes,  e<it-il  fallu  frapper  si  fort?' 
*  Trait  charm  int,'  says  Marmontel,  *  qu*on 
ne  peut  cnt<  ndre  sans  rire  et  sans  dtre  at- 
tenari.*  A  common  modem  jest  of  this 
class,  as  to  a  lady's  age,  is  one  of  Cicero's  : 
'  Fabis  Dolabcllse  dicenti,  triginta  se  annos 
habere :  "  Verum  est,"  inquit  Cicero,  "  nam 
hoc  viginti  annis  audio." ' 


whicli  Poggio  tells  a  story,  that  in  Bone 
we  are  informed  from  the  first  of  tlie  rea 
of  the  woman's  demeanour,  wliile  in  P<jS!| 
the  explanation  is  reserved  to  be  equaS^ 
surprise  to  the  reader  as  it  is  a  disappou 
ment  to  the  inquirer.  It  is  to  be  found  a 
peated  in  half-a-dozen  other  writers,  in  m 
form?  —  in  Latin  and  in  French  verse, 
well  as  in  French  and  Italian  prose. 

The  enjoyment  that  proceeds  from  t^ 
absurdities  of  weakling  and  fools  has  0 
ways  had  a  recognised  place,  though  &. 
one  of  a  very  high  order,  in  the  range 
merriment.  The  sight  of  those  who  na^ 
the  beard  and  body  of  a  man,  with  the  i0 
tellect  of  a  baby,  produces  great  mirth  UB 


A  happy  example  of  evasion  is  given  hy  satisfaction  to  the  vulgar    mind.     ClckfC 


the  Edgeworths  in  the  story  of  the  old  beg- 
gar woman  who  besieged  General  V  —  and 
his  wife  for  charity :  "  for,  sure,  didn't  I 
dream  last  night  that  her  ladyship  gave  me 
a  pound  of  tea,  and  that  your  honour  gave 
me  a  pound  of  tobacco  !  "  But,  my  good 
woman,"  said  the  GJcneral,  "do  not  you 
know  that  dreams  always  go  by  the  rule  of 
contrary  ?  "  **  Do  they  so,  plase  your  hon- 
our V  "  rejoined  the  woman  ;  "  then  it  must 
be  your  honour  that  will  give  me  the  tea, 
and  her  ladyship  that  will  give  me  the  to- 
bacco!" 

Some  of  our  readers  may  still  remember 
the  amusement  afforded  bv  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Allan'^  story  of  the  Minister  and  the 
Cuddie,  which  most  of  us,  in  the  days  when 
he  told  it,  believed  to  be  of  Scotch  extrac- 
tion. It  happens,  however,  to  be  a  very 
old  joke,  not  traceable  perhaps  to  classical 
times,  but  a  great  favourite,  and  a  standing 
j<>i*t  against  the  clergy  from  the  middle  ages 
downwards.  The  general  idea,  or  as  we 
may  call  it,  the  algebraic  expression  of  the 
incident,  seems  to  be  this :  *  Vanity,  when 
fishing  for  praise,  catches  nothing  but  mor- 
tification.' A  monk,  chanter,  or  preacher, 
while  exercising  his  functions  with  a  sten- 
torian power  of  voire,  is  flattered  to  see  in 
the  church  an  elderly  female  in  tears,  and 
apparently  much  anectcd  by  hi^  perform- 
ance. On  afterwards  asking  the  cause  of 
her  emotion,  he  finds  it  arises  from  the  like- 
ness between  his  voice  and  that  of  an  ass  or 
*  cuddie  *  which  she  or  her  husband  had 
lately  lost  We  meet  with  this  s'ory  in 
Bonerins,  a  German  writer  of  metrical 
fables  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  whose 
collection  it  occurs  as  No.  82,  under  the 
title, '  Von  einem  Pfaffun  und  von  einem 
Esel.'  We  meet  with  it  again  in  Po^gio's 
Facetiae  in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the 
title,  *  Concionatoris  asinina  vox.'  But  we 
may  notice,  as  proving  the  superior  art  with  i  lent. 


and  Court  fools  and  shw-coaches  of  a 
kinds,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  abse^  mer 
please  us  by  the  absurd  discrepancy  be 
tween  what  they  do.  and  what  they  oogt 
to  do,  and  perhaps  think  they  are  doui| 
It  is  in  this  department  of  the  Comic  ths 
that  there  seems  most  foundation  for  tli 
theory  of  Hobbes,  *  that  the  passioa  < 
laughter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  glor 
arising  from  some  sudden  conceptioa  < 
some  eminenoy  in  ourselves  by  compariao 
with  the  infirmity  of  others ;  or  with  qad 
own  formerly ;  for  men  laugh  at  the  foUif 
of  themselves  past  where  they  come  sue 
denly  to  remembrance,  except  they  brio 
with  them  any  present  dishonour.'  We  a 
ways  thought  that  of  the  innumerable  Lot 
doners  who  lauj^hed  at  Lord  Dundreary, 
large  proportion  did  so  with  increase 
heartiness  from  the  comfortable  convictioi 
that  here  was  at  least  one  *  fellow '  to  whoi 
they  were  intellectually  superior. 

But  there  is  another  and  better  way  i 
which  fools  and  simpletons  become  a  sourc 
of  amusement,  and  that  is  by  the  unexpec 
ed  displays  which  they  sometimes  make  \ 
wit,  spirit,  or  ingenm'ty,  for  which  ouesa% 
them  no  credit,  and,  in  particular,  by  the 
successful  retorts  upon  assailants  who  hs 
looked  upon  them  as  an  easy  prey.  Th 
latent  and  fitfiil  power  of  turning  roox 
upon  a  too  confident  adversary  was  a  wel 
known  characteristic  and  essential  insured 
ent  in  the  character  of  the  Court  Je«te 
who,  amid  the  eccentricities  of  an  unsettlt 
and  ill-regulated  intellect,  was  often  mo; 
knave  than  fool.  The  flashes  of  sense  ai 
cleverness  that  thus  came  out  were  all  tl 
more  striking  from  the  general  darknc 
and  dulness  which  they  enliven  3d,  ai 
they  always  command  that  sympathy  wbi< 
we  so  readily  bestow  upon  the  weak,  wh« 
they  get  the  better  of  the  strong  or  ins 
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Some  of  the  sayings  or  answers  ascribed  lights  his  readers,  by  the  unlooked-for  sa- 

to  Fools  are  very  good.     We  think  it  was  gacity  of  his  decisions. 
WOl   Som^'fs,   Henry  the  Eighth's  jester,       Our  old  Scottish  Chap-books,  as  well  as 

iMio  said  of  Wolsey,  against  whom  he  had  a  our  miscellaneoos  Collections  of  vernacular 

Arildge,  that  if  he  was  made  Pope,  it  would  Jests,  show  how  much  the  popular  mind  en- 

n  a  great  boon  ;  *  for  that  Peter,  the  first  tered  into  the  lucky  sayings  and  doings  of 

Ibpe,  being  a  Fisherman,  had  ordered  peo-  fools  aud  naturals ;  among  whom,   by    a 

dIb  to  eat  nsh  in  Lent  for  the  good  of  the  strange  perversity,  the  venerable  name  of 

beilde,  but  that  Wolsey,  being  a  butcher's  George  Buchanan  came  to    be    enrolled, 

lUh,  would  be  all  for  butcher-meat."     We  and  l^d  connected  with  it  all  the  current 

kBow  well  the  revenge  that  poor  Archie  jokes  and  evasions  attributed  to  the  Ki'ig's 

AgiMtiDng  took   upon    Archbishop  Laud,  jester.    Johnson  speaks  of  the  melancholy 

Mno^  had  forbidden  him  to  speak  of  such  that  is  felt  in  comtemplating  the  coniradio- 

itenates,  but  could  not  prevent  him  from  tions  of  life, 

riHrniff,  as  his  grace  before  meat,    *  Great       ,^         r^i.   u  jrn-      r.u      •     i 

MiM>  to  God,  and  little  Laud  to  the  DeTiL'        ^•*"  °^  ^  ^'"''  '""^  ^°"'^  "^  *" '"««' 

Ik  fb  reported  of  more  than  one'  Court  fool,  u  ^  ^u       •  j.*  .•  . 

SLmong  othe«  of  Triboulet,  the  fool  of  ?»?*  '>'*. '"  »?»?t.mes  a  componsat.ng  sat- 

STt^^  |0..  .        .   *....*  .  isfaction  m  vie  wins  on  the  oLher  side  these 

9m  he 

l^a/«r  his  request  was  that  his  Majesty  t7e"8ubjecTir.pai"nful^^^^^ 

•n^r^herdo  so  the  hour  before     The  Doran's  industrious  Historv  of  (Court  Fools  is 
Bttrii€ft  French  tool  on  record  seems  to  have       s.      i  uut^**         'iij 

Kn^e,  named  Jean,  at  the   Court  of  ?'ot?pl«f«n«  book    It  u..inpo«.ble  to  read 

fwIi^Ti.^   u:^,.i<>   «fLi.«^   n-    M«,.»  It  witnout  regret  that  men  ot  rank  and  station 

paries  the  h,mple,  of  whom   Dr.  Doran  .tould  ever  have  found  a  standing  amuse- 

1^.  infla'^"ce  -      --   --A^Ji.'".«??^i-?':  ment  in  «,ch  exhibitions  of  humaf  infirmi- 

remarked 
r  chansre 


took  well  f^e^ed  at  the  proposal  Charles   rWcrthe^^TnhaVpr^stTmen^or^ur^f 

S^^l!!i„a  r  kir  .Oh  nont^nt  mirth  were  generally  distinguished,  and  the 
^^Jf'  ^  ^  ^"k  ♦  I  '  K  UK  «™el  treatment  which  they  too  often  met 
!;^lj[^Jhl«TL^.\av?n.L.h  JLp   ''»•»•    Nor  a«.  there    wanting    instances 

?tSSu':ron'c?t3rmJSs  t^nTrtTJdT"'Jr''?r'°"h  '"r 

"*,.„_„.  K„  ^,„u:„„  :„»^  uu  ^r^,r^  «r.^  r«^..«     °^^^  ^^  ^^irth  and  truc  talent  have  been  ty- 

q::ri£^ret°^j:^i5rTh.rre,'"rh  ^er'ii^T^"'^' if '-*'"'":•."'  ^.i'^ 

wml  four  thousand  men  have  risen  in  the  ^^f  H^'  ^» '^°'  '"V,  ''°"«  '»l«  "»/» 

citr.'    'What  I  •  cried  the  siartled   king,  nS     wl^f  ?.  1?  w.  "*  '**^if  'f 

I^  what  intention  hare    they   risen  f'  ^!;.Ji^;L'*™,f  T/ 7°^  *i'f*?w^»J^ 

.W«U,  «id  Jean,  placing  his   finger    on  TnT?^^.^-,^    if    ^""l"*'*'  '•*"  f*® 

hb  Boie,  'probably  with  the  intention  of  ly-  *™«  Comic  ceases  where  pam  or  suffering 

iM  down  aeain  at  bed  time  '  begins ;  and  in  our  mirth  more  than  in  any- 

l^M  Of  the  be*t  example;  of  this  kind  of  **^?«  "'**'  *"  ''"^'•^  ^^^'"''  ''*■*   ^**^ 

Qidooked'for  sagacity  occurs  in  the  story  in  ^        ' 

iKaMais,  where  a  cook  seeking  to  charge  a  '  Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 

portir  Ibr  eating  a  crust  of  bread  to  the  ac-  With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.' 
eoip^niment  of  the  savour  that  came  from 

Irii  Idtuhen,  the  dispute  is  referred  to  a  poor  ^Q  the  review  which  we  have  now  taken 

CmiI  wlio  is  passing,  and  who,  afler  gravely  o^  the  laughable^  our  chief  object   has  been 

ynfino;  the  parties,  decides  that  the  cook  to  illustrate  the  idea  with  which  we  set  out, 

tUA  be  pam  for  the  stnell  of  his  shop  with  that  a  failure,  defeat,  or  disappointment,  in 

die  MnJc  of  the  porter's  money.  matters  neither  involving  dignity  nor  infer- 

We  should  add  that  this  element  seems  ring  pain,  was  the  main,  if  jiot  the  essential 

to  lie  tbe  essence  of  the  wit  in  that  portion  element  in  ridicule.     In  doing  so,  it  will  be 

vn  Quixote  which  relates  to  Sancho's  >^n  how  little  we  have  come  in  contact 


of  Don  Qui 

ateiioistration  as  Governor  of  Barataria. 
Hie  is  obviously  put  there  to  make  an  ass  of 
bniHell^  but  disappoints  his  patrons,  and  de- 


with  what  may  properly  be  called  toit,  or 
with  those  current  witticisms  which  fill  our 
ordinary  jest-books,  and  of  which  a  very 
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fidr  collection  is  to  be  found  in  the  later 
work,  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed  to  this 
article.  But  we  suspect  it  must  be  conced- 
ed that  Wit  is  not  necessarily  or  essentially 
Comic.  There  are  many  witty  sayings  and 
many  witty  books  which  do  not  msuze  us 
laugb :  and  some  comedies  counteract  their 
own  object  by  an  excess  of  that  in- 
gredient. On  the  other  hand,  when  Wit 
IS  exerted  in  a  situation  otherwise  laugha- 
ble, it  has  the  strongest  influence  in  height- 
ening the  effect.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  illustrate  this  view,  as  well  as  some  other 
aspects  of  the  ludicrous  ;  but  we  shall  stop 
for  the  present,  as  we  believe  that  no  sub- 
ject is  more  easily  overdone  than  one  which 
is  not  serious. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
'  A  CHARM  OF  BIRDS.' 

Ib  it  merely  a  fancy  that  we  English,  the 
educated  people  among  us  at  least,  are  los- 
ing that  love  for  sprmg  which  among  our 
old  forefathers  rose  almost  to  worship? 
That  the  perpetual  miracle  of  the  budding 
leaves  and  the  returning  song-birds  awakes 
no  longer  in  us  the  astonishment  which  it 
awoke  yearly  among  the  dwellers  in  the  old 
world ;  when  the  sun  was  a  god  who  was 
sick  to  death  each  winter,  and  returned  in 
spring  to  life  and  health,  and  glory  :  when 
the  death  of  Adonis,  at  the  autumnal  equi- 
UQX,  was  wept  over  by  the  Syrian  women, 
and  the  deain  of  Baldur,  in  the  colder  north, 
by  all  living  things,  even  to  the  dripping 
trees,  and  tiie  rocks  liirrowed  by  the  autumn 
rains;  when  Freya,  the  goddess  of  youth 
and  love,  went  forth  over  the  earth  each 
spring,  while  the  flowers  broke  forth  under 
her  tread  over  the  brown  moors,  and  the 
birds  welcomed  her  with  song ;  when,  ac- 
cording to  Glaus  Magnus,  the  Goths  and 
South  Swedes  had,  on  the  return  of  spring, 
a  mock  battle  between  summer  and  winter, 
and  *  welcomed  the  returning  splendour  of 
the  sun  with  dancing  and  mutual  feasting, 
rejoicing  that  a  better  season  for  fishing  and 
hunting  was  approached  ? '  To  those  sim- 
pler children  of  a  simpler  age,  in  more  direct 
contact  with  the  daily  and  yearly  facts  of 
Nature,  and  more  dependent  on  them  for 
their  bodily  food  and  hfe,  winter  and  spring 
were  the  two  great  facts  of  existence ;  the 
symbols,  the  one  of  death,  the  other  of  life; 
and  the  battle  between  the  two— -the  battle 
of  the  sun  with  darkness,  of  winter  with 
spring,  of  death  with  life,  of  bereavement 
with  love  —  lay  at  the  root  of  all  their 


myths  and  all  their  creeds.  Surely  a  change 
has  come  over  our  fancies.  The  seasons 
are  little  to  us  now.  We  are  nearly  as 
comfortable  in  winter  as  in  summer,  or  in 
sprinff.  Nay,  we  have  begun,  of  late,  to 
ffrumble  at  the  two  latter  as  much  as  at  the 
former,  and  talk  (and  not  without  excuse 
this  year)  of  the  treacherous  month  of  May, 
and  of  *  summer  having  set  in  with  its  usual 
severity.'  We  work  for  the  most  part  in 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  seasons  pass  by  us 
unheeded.  May  and  June  are  spent  by 
most  educated  people  anywhere  rather  than 
among  birds  and  flowers.  They  do  not  es- 
cape into  the  country  till  the  elm  hedges 
are  growing-  black,  and  the  song-birds  silent^ 
and  the  hay  cut,  and  all  the  virgin  bloom 
of  the  country  has  passed  into  a  sober  and 
matronly  ripeness  —  if  not  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf.  Our  very  landscape  painters, 
till  Creswick  arose  and  recalled  to  their 
minds  the  fact  that  trees  were  sometimes 
green,  were  wont  to  paint  few  but  brown 
autumnal  scenes.  As  for  the  song  of  birds, 
of  which  in  the  middle  age  no  poet  could 
say  enough,  our  modern  poets  seem  to  be 
fo^tting  that  birds  ever  sing. 

U  was  not  so  of  old.  The  climate,  per- 
haps, was  more  severe  than  now ;  the  transi- 
tion from  winter  to  spring  more  sudden, 
like  that  of  Scandinavia  now.  Clearase  of 
forests  and  drainage  of  land  have  equ2uised 
our  seasons,  or  rather  made  them  more  un- 
certain. More  broken  winters  are  followed 
by  more  broken  springs;  and  May-day  ia 
no  loneer  a  marked  point  to  be  kept  as  a 
festival  by  all  childlike  hearts.  The  merry 
month  of  May  is  merry  only  in  stage  songs. 
The  May  garlands  and  dances  are  all  but 
gone:  the  borrowed  plate,  and  the  milk- 
maids who  borrowed  it,  gone  utterly.  No 
more  does  Mrs.  Pepys  go  to  lie  at  Woolwich, 
*  in  order  to  a  little  ayre  and  to  gather 
May-dew '  for  her  complexion,  by  Mrs. 
Turner's  advice.  The  Maypole  is  gpne 
likewise ;  and  never  more  shall  the  puntan 
soul  of  a  Stubbs  be  aroused  in  the  indigna- 
tion at  seeinff  *  against  Maie,  every  pariah, 
towne,  and  vulage  assemble  themselves  to- 
gether, both  men,  women,  and  children, 
olde  and  young,  all  indiflerently,  and  goe 
into  the  woodes  and  groves,  hilles  and 
mountaines,  where  they  spend  the  night  in 

Eastyme,  and  in  the  morning  they  retume, 
ringing  with  them  birch  bowes  and  braunch- 
es  of  trees  to  deck  their  assembly  withal 
....  They  have  twentie  or  fourde  yoke 
of  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a  sweete  nose- 
gay of  flowers  tyed  on  the  tippe  of  his  ^ 
homes,  and  these  draw  home  this  Aiaypole  m 
(this  itincking  idol  rather)  which  is  covei 
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kU  over  with  floweTs  and  hearbet,  with  two  i 
or  three  bundred  men,  women,  and  children 
foUowiog  ic  with  great  devotion.  .  .  .  And 
thsD  thtsy  fall  to  banquet  and  feast,  daunce 
utd  leap  aboat  it,  &a  the  heathen  people 
did  at  the  dedication  of  their  idoUes,  where- 
of this  a  a  perfect  pattern,  or  the  thing 
Ittelf.' 

Thn,  and  much  mom,  Bnya  poor  Stnbba, 
in  lua  '  Anatomie  of  Abusee,'  and  had,  no 
donbt,  good  reason  enough  for  his  virtnoui 
iadigDatioD  at  Ma;-day  scandals.  But  peo- 
ple maj  be  muda  dull  without  being  made 
good;  and  the  direct  and  only  effect  of 
patting  down  "May  (ramea  and  such  like  was 
to  eat  off  the  dwellen  in  towns  from  aU 
healtlif  communion  with  Nature,  and  leave 
flwm  to  mere  aottishnesa  and  bnitalitj. 

Tat  perhaps  the  Ma;  games  died  out, 
pftrlly,  because  the  feelings  which  had  given 
rin  to  them  died  out  belbre  improved  pei^ 
•ooal  comforts.  Of  old,  men  and  women 
bred  hardly,  and  slept  cold ;  and  were 
dtankfiil  to  Almighty  God  for  every  beam 
of  SDnihine  whit'h  rousud  them  out  of  their 
kmff  hybernation ;  thanktiit  for  every  Sower 
and  every  bin)  whicb  reminded  them  that 
joy  was  stronger  than  sorrotr,  and  life  than 
(loath.  With  the  spriag  came  noi  ouly  la- 
bonr,  bnt  enjoyment : 


Ai  lads  and  lasses,  who  had  been  pining  for 
«Bck  other  by  their  winter  firesides,  met 
■gain,  like  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  by  shangb 
and  lea;  and  leamt  to  sing  &om  the  songt 
orUtds,  and  to  be  faithful  trom  their  failh- 
lUneM. 

Tben  went  oat  troops  of  fair  damsels  to 
Mok  q>riDK  garlands  in  the  forest,  as  S^bef- 
M  baa  lately  sung  once  more  in  his  •  Fran 
AveBtiitre;'  and. 


while  the  dead  leaves 
fMtlod  beoealh  their  feet,  hymned  '  La  | 
Begiiie  Avrillouse  '  to  the  music  of  some 
MiiioeBnger,  whose  song  was  as  the  song  of 
biida ;  to  whom  the  birds  were  friends, 
MIow-loven,  teachers,  mirrors  of  all  which 
bafeU  within  himself  of  joyAil  and  tender, 
tine  and  pure ;  friends  lo  be  fed  hereafter 

a  I  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  had  them 
i)  with  crumbs  upon  his  grave, 
^ve  melody,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
nnknown  in  the  tropics,  and  pecaliar  to  the 
t«u«t  of  those  temperate  climea,  into  which 
tba  loag-birdt  comt^  in  spring.  Some  of  the 
okl  Gerouui  Minnelieder  seem  actually  cop- 
ied from  the  soags  of  birds.  '  Tauderadei ' 
doM  not  merely  a^k  the  nightingale  to  tell 
IW  talM ;  it  repeats,  in  its  cadences,  the 


nightingale's  song,  as  the  old  Minnesinger 
heard  it  when  he  nestled  beneath  the  bme 
tree  with  his  love.  They  are  often  almost 
u  inarticulate,  these  old  ungurs,  ai  the 
birds  from  whom  they  copied  their  notes  ; 
the  thinnest  chain  of  thought  links  together 
some  bird-like  refrain :  but  they  make  up 
for  their  want  of  logic  and  reduction  by  the 
depth  of  their  passion,  the  perlectnea  of 
than  harmony  with  nature.  The  inspired 
Swabian,  wandering  in  the  pine-tbrest,  lis- 
tens to  tiie  blackbird's  voice  till  it  becomes 
his  own  voice;  and  he  breaks  out,  with  the 
very  carol  of  the  blackbird  — 

Vogele  im  Tannenwalil  pfcifet  so  hell. 
Pfoilet  den  Wald  aai   and  ein,  wo  winl  mein 

Vogele  im  Tanneawald  pfoifct  so  bell  I 

And  be  has  nothing  more  to  say.  That  is 
his  nbole  soul  for  the  time  being ;  and  like 
a  bird,  he  sings  it  over  and  over  again,  and 

Another,  a  Niedcr-Rheiaischer,  watcbes 
ihc  moon  rise  over  the  Loweubuig,  and 
thinks  upon  his  love  within  the  casue  hall, 
till  hi:  breaks  out  in  a  strange,  sad,  tender 
I  melody  —  not  without  stateliness  and  mdn- 
i  ly  conliden(;e  in  himself  and  in  his  belovai 
—  in  the  true  strain  of  the  nightingale : 

I  Verslohlen  geht  der  Mond  auf, 

Blau,  blau  llliimelein, 
I  itnrch  fjilberwoikcben  fUhrt  sain  Lauf. 

Boaen  im   Thai,  Hiulel  im   Soal,  o  scbontle 

Und  siebsl  da  mich, 
Und  sluhst  da  lie, 
Biau,  blau  Bliimelein, 
Zvei  treu're  Herzen  sah'st  da  aie  ; 
I  BoGcn  im  Thai  u.  s.  w. 

There  is  little  sense  in  the  words,  doobtleae, 
I  according  to  our  modern  notions  of  poetry ; 
'  but  they  are  like  enough  to  the  long,  plain- 
tive notes  of  the  nightingale  to  say  all  that 
the  poet  has  to  say,  again  and  again,  through 
all  tiis  stanzas. 

Thus  the  birds  were,  to  the  medisBval 
singers,  their  orchustro,  or  rather  their 
chorus ;  from  the  birds  tbey  caught  their 
melodies ;  the  sounds  which  the  birds  gave 
them  they  rendered  into  words. 

And  the  same  bird  key-note  snrely  is  to 
be  traced  in  the  early  English  and  Scotch 
songs  and  ballads,  with  their  ofien  meaning- 
less refrains,  sung  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
singing  : 

Binnorie,  0  Binnoiie, 
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With  a  hey  lillelu  and  a  how  lo  lau, 

And  ttie  birk  and  the  broom  blooms  bonnie, 

or 

She  sat  down  below  a  thorn, 

Fine  flowers  in  the  valley, 
And  there  has  she  her  sweet  babe  bom, 

And  the  green  leaves  they  grow  rarely, 

or  even  those  ^fal-la-las/  and  other  non- 
sense refrains,  which,  if  they  were  not 
meant  to  imitate  bird  notes,  for  what  were 
they  meant  ? 

In  the  old  ballads,  too,  one  may  hear  the 
bird  key-note.  He  who  wrote  (and  a  great 
rh}  mer  he  was)  — 

As  I  wad  walking  all  alane, 

I  heard  twa  corbies  making  a  mane, 

had  surely  the  *  mane '  of  the  *  corbies '  in 
his  ears  before  it  shaped  itself  into  words  in 
his  mind  :  and  he  had  listened  to  many  a 

*  wood-wele '  who  first  thrummed  on  hsop, 
or  fiddled  on  crowd,  how  — 

In  snmmer,  when  the  shawes  be  shene, 

And  leaves  be  large  and  long, 
It  is  fail  merry  In  fair  forest 

To  hear  the  fowl^'  song. 

The  wood-wele  sang,  and  wolde  not  cea«e, 

Sitting  upon  the  spray ; 
So  loud,  it  wakened  Robin  Hood 

In  the  greenwood  where  ho  lay. 

And  Shakespeare  —  are  not  his  scrape  of 
song  saturated  with  these  same  bird  notes  ? 

*  Where  the  bee  sucks,*  *  When  daisies  pied,* 
'  Under  the  greenwood  tree,*  '  It  was  a 
lover  and  bis  lass,*  *Wlien  daffodils  begin  to 
peer,*  <  Ye  spotted  snakes/  have  all  a  ring 
in  them  winch  was  caught  not  in  the  roar 
of  London,  or  the  babble  of  the  Globe  thea- 
tre, but  in  the  woods  of  Charlecote,  and 
along  the  banks  of  Avon,  from  — 

The  ouzel-cock  so  black  of  hue, 

With  orange-tawny  bill ; 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true ; 

The  wren  with  little  quill ; 
The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark, 

The  pittin-BOng  cuckoo  gray  — 

and  all  the  rest  of  the  birds  of  the  air. 

Why  is  it  again,  that  so  few  of  our  modem 
songs  are  truly  songful,  and  fit  to  be  set  to 
music  V  Is  it  not  that  the  writers  of  them 
—  persons  often  of  much  taste  and  poetic 
imagination  —  have  gone  for  their  inspira- 
tion to  the  intellect,  rather  than  to  the  ear? 
That  (as  Shelley  does  by  the  skylark,  and 
Wordsworth  by  the  cuckoo),  instead  of  try- 


ing to  sing  like  the  birds,  they  only  think 
and  talk  about  the  binl^  and  therefore 
however  beautiful  and  true  the  thoughts 
and  words  may  be,  thev  are  not  song? 
That  they  have  not,  like  the  mediae  val  son  si- 
sters, studied  the  speech  of  the  birds,  the 
primsBval  teachers  of  the  melody,  nor  even 
melodies  already  extant,  round  which,  as 
round  a  framework  of  pure  music,  their 
thoughts  and  images  might  crystalline 
themselves,  certain  thereby  of  becoming 
musical  likewise.  The  best  modem  song 
writers.  Bums  and  Moore,  were  inspired  by 
their  own  old  national  airs ;  and  followed 
them,  Moore  at  least,  with  a  reverent  fidel- 
ity, which  has  had  its  full  reward.  They 
wrote  words  to  music ;  and  not,  as  modern 
poets  are  wont,  wrote  the  words  first,  and 
left  others  to  set  music  to  the  words.  They 
were  right ;  and  we  are  wrong.  As  long  as 
song  is  to  be  the  expression  of  pure  emo- 
tion, so  long  it  must  take  its  key  from  music, 
—  which  is  pure  emotion,  untranslated  as 
yet  into  the  grosser  medium  of  thonsht  and 
speech  —  oflen  (as  in  the  case  of  Mendels- 
sohn's songs  without  words)  not  to  be  trans- 
lated into  it  at  all. 

And  so  it  may  be,  that  in  some  simpler 
age,  poets  may  go  back,  like  the  old  Min- 
nesingers, to  the  birds  of  the  forest,  and 
learn  of  them  to  sing. 

And  little  do  most  of  them  know  how 
much  there  is  to  learn ;  what  variety  of 
character,  as  well  as  yaricty  of  emotion, 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  practised  ear, 
in  a  *  charm  of  birds '  (to  use  the  old  south- 
ern phrase),  from  the  wild  cry  of  the  mis- 
sel-thrush, ringing  from  afar  in  the  first 
bright  days  of  March,  a  passage  of  one  or 
two  bars  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and 
then  another  and  another,  clear  and  sweet, 
and  yet  defiant  (for  the  great  *  stormcock  ' 
loves  to  sing  when  rain  and  wind  is  coming 
on,  and  &ces  the  elements  as  boldly  as  he 
faces  hawk  and  crow)  —  down  to  the  deli- 
cate  warble  of  the  wren,  who  :<lips  out  of  his 
hole  in  the  brown  bank,  where  he  has  hud- 
dled through  the  frost  with  wife  and  chil- 
dren, all  folded  in  each  other's  arms  like 
human  beings,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  — 
which,  alas  1  does  not  always  sufiice ;  for 
many  a  bnnch  of  wrens  may  be  found,  froz- 
en and  shrivelled,  after  such  a  winter  as 
this  last  Yet  even  he,  sitting  at  his  house- 
door  in  the  low  sunlight,  says  grace  for  all 
mercies  (as  a  litde  child  once  worded  it)  ia 
a  souff  so  rapid,  so  shrill,  so  loud,  and  vet 
so  delicately  modulated,  that  you  wonder 
at  the  amount  of  soul  within  that  tiny  body, 
and  then  stops  suddenly,  as  a  child  who  has 
said  its  lesson,  or  got  to  the  end  of  the  ser- 
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▼ea  a  self-satisfied  flirt  of  his  tall, 
s  ia  again  to  sleep. 
icter  r  I  know  not  how  much  Tari- 
character  there  may  be  between 
the  same  species,  but  between  spe- 
I  species  the  yariety  is  endless,  and 
I-—  as  I  fondly  believe  —  in  the  dif- 
of  their  notes.  Each  has  its  own 
inarticalate,  expressing  not  thought 
"•ditary  feeling;  save  a  few  birds 
ce  those  little  dumb  darlings,  the 
flycatchers,  who  have  built  under 
mom  window  this  twenty  years, 
haTO  absolutely  nothing  to  say,  and 
igiy  have  the  wit  to  hold  their 
;  and  devote  the  whole  of  their 
itellect  to  sitting  on  the  iron  rails, 
off  them  a  yard  or  two  to  catch  a 
f  in  air,  and  flitting  back  with  it  to 
mL 

listen  (to  return)  to  the  charm  of 
I  any  sequestered  woodland,  on  a 
ibrenoon  in  June.  As  you  try  to 
^le  the  medley  of  sounds,  the  first, 
I,  which  will  strike  your  ear  will  be 

d,  harsh,  monotonous,  flippant  song 
chaffinch,  and  the  metallic  clinking 
Mr  three  sorts  of  titmice.  But  above 
estops,  rising,  hovering,  sinking,  the 
'k  is  fluting,  tender  and  low.  Above 
tares  outside  the  skylark  sings  —  as 
e  can  sing ;  and  close  by,  from  the 
rings  out  the  blackbird's  tenor  —  rol- 
audacioufl,  humorous,  all  but  articu- 
fVom  the  tree  above  him  rises  the 
if  the  thrush,  pure  as  the  song  of  an- 
kore  pure,  perhaps,  in  tone,  though 
•0  varied  nor  so  rich  as  the  song  of 
[htingale.    And  there,  in  the  next 

I  die  nightingale  himself :  now  croak- 
B  a  firog ;  now  talking  aside  to  his 
1  the  nest  below  ;  and  now  bursting 

0  that  song,  or  cycle  of  son^  in 
f  any  man  finds  sorrow,  he  himself 
Inds  none.  All  the  morning  he  will 
nd  asain  at  evening,  till  the  small 
tnd  the  chill  before  the  dawn :  but 
voice  sounds  melancholy  at  night, 
Jl  alone,  or  only  mocked  by  the  am- 

blackcap,  it  sounds  in  the  bright 
g  that  which  it  is,  the  fulness  of  joy 

e.  True,  our  own  great  living  poet 
how  — 

In  the  topmost  height  of  joy 

1  passion  clasps  a  secret  grief,  — 

leridge  may  have  been  somewhat  too 
when  he  guessed  that  — 


Some  night  wandering  man,  whose  heart  was 

pierced 
With  tne  remembrance  of  a  grievous  wrong, 
Or  slow  distemper,  or  neglected  lovo 
(And  so,  noor  wretch,  filled  all  things  mth.  him- 

soil, 
And  made  all  gentle  sounds  tell  back  the  tale 
Of  his  own  sorrow)  —  he  and  such  as  he, 
First  nnmed  these  sounds  a  melancholy  strain, 
And  many  a  poet  echoes  the  conceit. 

But  that  the  old  Greek  poets  were  right, 
and  had  some  grounds  for  the  myth  of  Phi- 
lomela, I  do  not  dispute,  though  Sophocles, 
speakin(]r  of  the  nightingales  of  Colonos, 
certainly  does  not  represent  them  as  la- 
menting. The  Elizabethan  poets,  however, 
when  they  talked  of  Philomel, '  her  breast 
against  a  thorn,'  were  unaware  that  they 
and  the  Greeks  were  talking  of  two  differ- 
ent birds  —  that  our  £ngli:ih  Luseiola  Lus- 
cinia  is  not  Luseiola  Philomela,  which  (I 
presume)  is  the  Bulbul  of  the  East.  The 
true  Philomel  hardly  enters  Venetia,  hardly 
crosses  the  Swiss  Alps,  ventures  not  into 
the  Rhine-land  and  Denmark,  but  pene- 
trates (strangely  enough)  further  into 
South  Sweden  than  our  own  Luscinia : 
ranging  meanwhile  over  all  Central  Europe, 
Persia,  and  the  East,  even  to  Egypt. 
Whether  his  song  be  really  sad,  let  those 
who  have  heard  him  say.  But  as  for  our 
own  Luscinia,  who  winters  not  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  but  in  Morocco  and  Al;;cria,  the 
only  note  of  his  which  can  be  mistaken  for 
sorrow,  is  rather  one  of  too  great  joy  ;  that 
cry,  which  is  his  highest  feat  of  art,  which 
he  cannot  utter  when  he  first  comes  to  our 
shores,  but  practises  carefully,  slowly,  gradu- 
ally, till  he  has  it  perfect  by  the  beginning 
of  June;  that  cry,  long,  repea'ed, Touden- 
in<;  and  sharpening  in  the  intensity  of  rising 
passion,  till  it  stops  suddenly,  exhauste<l  at 
the  point  where  pleasure,  from  very  keen- 
ness, turns  to  pain. 

How  different  in  character  from  his  song 
is  that  of  the  gallant  little  black-cap  in  the 
tree  above  him.  A  gentleman  he  is  of  a 
most  ancient  house,  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
European  singing  birds.  How  perfect  must 
have  l)een  tM  special  organisation  which 
has  spread,  seemingly  without  need  of  alter- 
ation or  improvement,  from  Norway  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  Japan  to  the 
Azores  How  manv  ages  and  years  must 
have  passed  since  his  forefathers  first  got 
their  black  caps?  And  how  intense  and 
fruitful  must  have  been  the  original  vitality 
which,  afler  so  many  ^nerations,  can  still 
fill  that  little  body  vnth  so  srrong  a  soul, 
and  mpke  him  sing  as  Milton's  new-created 
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birds  san<]:  to  ^lilton's  Eve  in  Milton's  Para- 
dise.  Sweet  ho  is,  and  various,  rich,  and 
strong;,  beyond  all  English  warblers,  save 
the  nightingale :  but  his  speciality  is  his 
force,  his  rush,  his  overflow,  not  so  much  of 
love  as  of  happine&ii.  The  spirit  carries  him 
away.  He  riots  up  and  down  the  gamut 
till  he  cannot  stop  himself ;  his  notes  tum- 
ble over  each  other ;  he  chuckles,  laughs, 
shrieks  with  deli<!ht ;  throws  back  his  head, 
droops  his  tail,  sets  up  his  back,  and  sings 
with  every  fibre  of  his  body :  and  yet  he 
never  forgets  his  good  manners.  He  is 
never  coarse,  never  harsh,  for  a  single  note. 
Always  graceful,  always  sweet,  he  keeps 
perfect  delicacy  in  his  most  utter  careless- 
ness. 

And  why  should  we  overlook,  common 
though  he  be,  yon  hedge-sparrow,  who  is 
singing  so  modestly,  and  yet  so  firmly  and 
so  true  ?  or  cock-robin  himself,  who  is  here, 
as  everywhere,  honest,  self-confident,  and 
cheerful  ?  Most  people  are  not  aware,  one 
sometimes  fancies,  how  fine  a  singer  is  cock- 
robin  now  in  the  spring  time,  when  his  song 
is  drowned  by,  or  at  least  confounded  with, 
a  dozen  other  songs.  We  know  him  and 
love  him  best  in  winter,  when  he  takes  up 
(as  he  does  sometimes  in  cold,  wet  summer 
days)  that  sudden  wistful  warble,  struggling 
to  be  happy,  half  in  vain,  which  surely  con- 
tradicts Coleridge's  verse  : 


In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 

But  he  who  will  listen  carefully  to  the 
robin's  breeding  song  on  a  bright  day  in 
May,  will  agree,  I  think,  that  he  is  no  mean 
musician ;  and  that  for  force,  variety  and 
character  of  melody,  he  is  surpassed  only 
by  black-cap,  thrush,  and  nightingale. 

And  what  is  that  song,  sudden,  loud, 
sweet,  yet  faltering,  as  if  half  ashamed  V  Is 
it  the  willow-wren,  or  the  garden  warbler  ? 
The  two  birds,  though  very  remotely  allied 
to  eiich  other,  are  so  alike  in  voice,  that  it 
is  oflen  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  unless 
we  attend  carefully  to  the  expression.  For 
the  garden  warbler,  beginning  in  high  and 
loud  notes,  runs  down  in  cadence,  lower 
and  softer,  till  joy  seems  conquered  by  very 
weariness;  while  the  wiliow-wren,  with  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  cheerfulness,  though  not 
quite  sure  (it  is  impossible  to  describe  bird 
songs  without  attributing  to  the  birds  hu- 
man passions  and  frailties)  that  be  is  not 
doing  a  silly  thing,  strug^^les  on  to  the  end 
of  his  story  with  a  hesitating  hilarity,  in 
feeble  imitation  of  the  black-cap's  baccha- 
nalian dactyls. 
And  now  —  is  it  true  that 


In  nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy  ?  ^ 

Mark  that  slender,  ||rraGefhl,  3'ellow  warbkr, 
running  along  the  liigh  oak  boughs  like  a  per* 
tur bed  spirit,  seeking  restless^,  anxionihrt 
something  wltich  he  seems  never  to  find; 
and  uttering  every  now  and  then  a  lone 
anxious  cry,  four  or  five  times  repealer 
which  would   be  a  suueal,  were  it  not  10 
sweet.     Suddenly  he  nit4  away,  and  flatten 
round  the  pendant  ti(>8  of  the  beecb-spraji 
like  a  great  yellow  butterfly,  picking  the  in- 
sects from  the  leaves ;  then  flita  back  to  a 
bare  bough,  and  sings,  with  huavins  breHt 
and  quivering  wings,  a  short,  shrill,  ieeUe, 
tremulous  song ;    and  then  retams  to  btt 
old  sadness,  wandering  and  complaining  all 
day  long.    Is  there  no  melancholy  in  that 
cry  ?    It  sounds  sad :  why  should  it  not  be 
meant   to  be   sad  ?    We  recognise  joyfal 
notes,  angry  notes,  fearful  notes.     Thuy  an 
very  similar  (strangely  enough)  in  all  birck 
They  are  very  similar  (more  strangely  sdO) 
to  the  cries  of  human    beings,  especially 
children,  when  innuvnced  by  the  same  pss- 
sions.    And  when  we  hear  a  note  whicn  to 
us   expresses  sadness,  why  should  not  the 
bird   be  sad  V     Yon   wood-wren  has  had 
enough  to  make  him  sad,  i(  only  he  recol- 
lects It;  and  if  he  can  recollect  bis  road  fioa 
Morocco  hither,  he  maybe  recollects  like- 
wise what  happened  on  the  road — The  long 
weary  journey  up  the  Portuguese  coast,  aaU 
through  the  gap  between  the  Pyrenees  aid 
the  cJaysquivel,  and  up  the  Landes  of  Bovr 
deauz,  and  through  Brittany,   flitting  hy 
night,  and  hiding  and  feeding  as  he  could 
by  day ;  and  how  his  mates  flew  against  the 
lighthouses,  and  were  killed  by^  hundreds; 
and  how  he  essayed  the  British  Ghanaely 
and  was  blown  back,  shrivelled  up  by  bitler 
blasts ;  and  how  he  felt,  neverthekss,  tte 
^  that  was  water  he  must  cross,'  he  knew  QOl 
why :  but  something  told  him  that  his  mother 
had  done  it  before  him,  and  he  was  flesh  of 
her  flesh,  life  of  her  life,  and  had  inherited 
her  ^  instinct '  (as  we  call  hereditary  memory, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  finding  ont 
what  it  is,  and  how  it  comes).    A  doty  was 
laid  on  him  to  go  back  to  the  plaee  where 
he  was  bred ;  and  he  must  do  it :  and  now 
it  is  done ;  and  ho  is  weary,  and  sad,  and 
lonely ;  and  for  aught  we  know  thinking  al- 
ready that  when  the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow,  he  must  go  back  again,  over  the 
Channel,  over  the   Landes,  over  the  Pyr- 
enees, to  Morocco  once  more.    Why  shouU 
he  not  be  sad  V     He  is  a  very  delicate  bird, 
as  both  his  shape  and  his  note  testify.    He 
can  hardly  keep  op  his  race  here  in  Eaig^ 
I  land ;  and  is  accordingly  very  unoommon, 
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wbilehistwo  cousins,  the  Trillow-wren  and 
the  chiff-chaff,  who,  like  him,  build  for  some 
mjrsterioos  reason  domed  nests  upon  the 
ground,  are  stout,  and  busy,  and  numerous, 
Mid  thriving  everywhere.  And  what  he 
has  gone  throush  may  be  too  much  for  the 
poor  wood-wren^  nerves ;  and  he  gives  wav ; 
while  willow-wren,  black  cap,  nightingale, 
who  have  gone  by  the  same  road,  and  sut- 
liu«d  the  same  dangers,  have  stoutness  of 
heart  enough  to  throw  off  the  past,  and  (nve 
themselyes  up  to  present  pleasure.  Why 
not  ? — who  knows  ?  There  is  labor,  dan- 
ger,  bereavement,  death  in  nature ;  and 
whj  should  not  some,  at  least,  of  the  so- 
eyiod  dumb  things  know  it,  and  grieye  at 
it  as  well  as  we  ? 

Wh^  not  ?  —  Unless  we  yield  to  the  as- 
■amptioB  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  that  these 
birds  act  by  some  unknown  thing  called 
inetinct,  as  it  might  be  called  x  or  .v ;  and 
arfyin  fiu:t,  just  like  the  singing  birds  which 
■priDg  out  of  snuffboxes,  only  so  much  bet- 
ter made,  that  they  can  eat,  grow,  and 
propagate  their  species.  The  imputation  of 
acting  by  instinct  cuts  both  ways.  We,  too, 
arc  creatures  of  instinct  We  breathe  and 
cat  by  instinct:  but  we  talk  and  build 
homes  by  reason.  And  so  may  the  birds. 
It  is  more  philosophical,  surely,  to  attribute 
aetaoni  in  tbem  to  the  same  causes  to  which 
we  attribute  them  (from  experience)  in  our- 
•elvee.  *  But  if  so/  some  will  say,  ^  birds 
auMt  have  souls.'  We  must  deSne  what  our 
own  souls  are,  before  we  can  define  what 
kind  of  soul  or  no-soul  a  bird  may  or  may 
mat  have.  The  truth  is,  that  we  want  to 
■et  np  some  *  dignity  of  human  nature ; ' 
innate  superiority  to  the  animals,  on 
we  may  pride  ourselves  as  our  own 
ion,  and  not  return  thanks  with  fear 
ind  trembling  for  it,  as  the  special,  gifl  of 
Almighty  God.  So  we  have  given  the  poor 
animals  over  to  the  mechanical  philosophy, 
and  allowed  them  to  be  considered  as  oaly 
aare  cunningly  devised  pieces  of  watch- 
work,  if  philosophy  would  only  spare  us, 
and  our  fine  human  souls,  of  which  we  are 
ao  proud,  though  they  are  doing  all  the 
wrong  and  fc^ly  they  can  from  one  week's 
end  to  the  other.  And  now  our  self-conceit 
has  brought  its  own  Nemesis ;  the  me- 
chanical philosophy  is  turning  on  us,  ami 
nring,  *  The  bird's  '*  nature "  and  your 
**  homan  nature  "  differ  only  in  degree,  but 
not  in  kind.  Jf  they  are  machines,  so  are 
you.  They  have  no  souls,  you  confess. 
Yon  have  none  either/ 

But  there  are  those  who  neither  yield  to 
the  mechanical  philosophy  nor  desire  to  sti- 
fle it.     While  it  is  honest  and  industrious 


(as  it  is  now)  it  can  do  nought  but  good, 
because  it  can  do  nought  but  discover  facts. 
It  will  only  help  to  divide  the  light  fro  n 
the  darkness,  truth  from  dreams,  health 
from  disease.  Let  it  claim  for  itself  all  that 
it  can  prove  to  be  of  the  fiesh,  fleshly.  That 
which  IS  spiritual  will  stand  out  more  clear- 
ly as  of  the  Spirit.  Let  it  thrust  scalpel 
and  microscope  into  the  most  sacred  pene- 
tralia of  brain  and  nerve.  It  will  only  find 
everywhere  beneath  brain  and  beneath 
nerve,  that  substance  and  form  which  is  not 
matter  or  phaenomcna,  but  the  Divine  cause 
thereof;  and  while  it  helps,  with  ruthless, 
but  wholesome  severity,  to  purge  our  minds 
from  idols  of  the  cave  and  idols  of  the  fane, 
it  will  leave  untjpuched,  more  clearly  de- 
fined, and  therefore  more  sacred  and  impor- 
tant than  ever  — 

Those  first  affections. 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  thev  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain  lij^ht  of  all  oar  day, 

Are  yet  the  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 
Uphola  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  si^nce ;  truths  that  wake 
To  perish  never ; 

Which  neither  listlcssncss,  nor  mad  endeavour, 
Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  sing,  ye  birds,  sing  out  with  joyous  sound, 

as  the  poet  philosopher  bids  you.  Victori- 
ous analysis  will  neither  abolish  you,  nor 
the  miraculous  and  unfathomable  in  you  and 
in  your  song,  which  has  stirred  the  hearts 
of  poets  since  first  man  was  man.  And  if 
any  one  shall  hint  to  us  that  we  and  the 
binls  may  have  sprung  originally  from  the 
same  type ;  that  the  difference  between  our 
intellect  and  theirs  is  one  of  degree,  and 
not  of  kind,  we  may  believe  or  doubt :  but 
in  either  case  we  shall  not  be  greatly  moved. 
'  So  much  the  better  for  the  birds,*  we  wiU 
say,  and  none  the  worse  for  us.  You  raise  the 
birds  towards  us,  but  you  do  not  lower  us- 
towards  them.  What  we  are,  we  are  by 
the  grace  of  Grod.  Our  own  powers  and 
the  burden  of  them  we  know  full  well.  It 
does  not  lessen  their  dignity  or  their  beauty 
in  our  eyes  to  hear  that  the.  birds  oC  the  air 
partake,  even  a  little,  of  the  same  gifts  of 
Grod  as  we.  Of  old  said  St.  Gutblac  in 
Crowland,  as  the  swallows  sat  upon  his  knee, 
'*  He  who  leads  his  life  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  to  him  the  wild  deer  and  the  wild 
birds  draw  more  near ; "  and  this  new  theo- 
ry of  yours  may  prove  St.  Guthlac  right. . 
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St  Francis,  too,  he  called  tbe  birds  his 
brothers.  Whether  he  was  correct,  either 
theolojzically  or  zoologically,  he  was  plainly 
free  from  that  fear  of  oeing  mistaken  for  an 
ape,  which  haunts  so  many  in  these  modem 
times.  Perfectly  sure  that  he  himself  was 
a  spiritual  being,  he  thought  it  at  least  pos- 
sible that  birds  might  m  spiritual  bemgs 
likewise,  incarnate  like  himself  in  mortal 
flesh ;  and  saw  no  degradation  to  the  digni- 
ty of  human  nature  in  cluming  kindred 
lovingly  with  creatures  so  beautiful,  so  won- 
derful, who  (as  he  fancied  in  his  old-fashion- 
ed way)  praised  Grod  in  the  forest,  even  as 
angels  did  in  heaven.  In  a  word,  the  saint, 
though  he  was  an  ascetic,  and  certainly  no 
man  of  science,  was  yet  a  poet,  and  some- 
what of  a  philosopher ;  and  would  have 
possibly  —  so  do  extremes  meet — have 
hailed  as  orthodox,  while  we  hail  as  truly 
scientific,  Wordsworth's  great  sajring  — 

Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth;    of  all  the   mighty 

world 
Of  eye  and  car  —  lK)th  what  Ihev  half  create,* 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleaded  to  recognise 
In  Nature  and  the  langaa^e  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
•Of  all  my  moraj  being.' 

C.  KiNOSLKY. 


From  the  London  Review. 
FALS£  FACES. 

We  find  in  '*  Adam  Bede  "  what  to  us 
•«eems  a  part  explanation  of  a  very  difficult 
social  problem.     Speaking  of  Hetty,  Miss 
Svane  says  that  *^  her  face  had  a  language 
Tthat  transcended  her  feeling^.**    And  then 
flhe  goes  on  to  say  that  **  there  are  faces 
which  nature  charges  with  a  meaning  and 
m  pathos  not  belonging  to  the  ainsle  human 
*M)ul  that  flutters  beneath  them  out  speak- 
ing the  joys  and  sorrows  of  foregone  gen- 
erations ;  eyes  that  tell  of  deep  love  which 
doubtless  has  been,  and  is  somewhere,  but 
not  paired  with  these  eyes,  perhaps  paired 
with  pale  eyes  that  can  say  nothing  — just 
as  a  national  language  may  be  instinct  with 
•poetry  unfelt  by  the  lips  that  use  iL"    We 
often  meet  people    with    a    plain    story 
•enough  written  in  their  faces,  but  when  we 
thave  studied  their   natures,  we  find  our 
reckoning  completely  falsified  by  our   ac- 
•quaintance  with  them.     This,  unfortunate- 
ly ^r  men,  occurs  most  f^requently  with 


women.  It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that,  except  in  a  very  unsophisticated 
time  of  life  indeed,  a  woman  allows  her 
countenance  to  tell  anything  upon  her ; 
but,  apart  from  her  power  and  instinct  of 
deception,  there  is  again  that  —  if  we 
ma^  so  term  it  —  physiological  advantage 
which  she  derives  from  her  ancestors, 
and  which  enables  her  without  effort  to 
wear  an  expression  which  may  be  eminent- 
ly more  attractive  than  that  which  she 
could  claim  in  her  own  ri^ht.  If  a  man  is 
first  bronght  to  love  a  woman  for  her  face 
he  is  pretty  certain  to  continue  to  set  the 
tune  of  his  thoughts  about  her  to  that  key- 
note. He  expects  certain  qualities  are  dor- 
mant in  her  mind  which  he  alone  has  been 
clever  enough  to  perceive.  He  wonders 
how  her  own  family  circle  do  not  appear  to 
believe  her  capable  of  all  he  is  sattsned  she 
can  do  and  think.  It  would  startle  him  a 
little  if  he  were  to  learn  that  the  pensive 
nose  and  thoughtful  forehead  came  to 
Louisa  from  her  ereat-grandmother,  and  that 
the  mental  attributes  bestowed  by  him  up- 
on those  features  have  been  cofnpleteW 
eliminated  during  the  transition.  This  is 
the  danger  of  studying  t>hysiognomy  —  one 
danger  at  least  of  studying  a  lady's  face. 
Tbe  odds  are  all  against  our  being  right. 
The  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  may  put  us  out, 
and  brin^  around  calamitous  eventualities. 
And  yet  it  is  assuredly  the  case  that  there 
are  men  and  women  who  believe  in  fkces 
long  after  the  owners  of  the  faces  have 
given  the  most  distant  lie  and  contradic- 
tion to  their  own  countenances.  Lore,  or 
whatever  the  feeline  may  be  termed,  does 
blind  Titan ia  to  Nick  Bottom's  ears.  Men 
will  cling  to  their  ideal  of  a  woman's  fnce 
for  years  after  the  woman  has  utterly  nega- 
tivea  every  expectation  to  which  it  gave  a 
prompting.  They  will  watch  as  patiently^ 
and  as  perseveringly  sometimes  for  the  due 
sentiment  to  come  to  its  surface,  and  play 
upon  it  as  the  an^i^ler  watches  his  trout-flies 
on  tbe  surface  of  the  stream.  This  yenr 
anxiety  and  interest  often  readers  matri- 
mony more  endurable.  One  reason  wl^ 
brothers  and  sisters  so  usually  quarrel  when 
living  together  is,  that  they  are  thoroughlj 
up  in  every  move  and  thought  in  their  own 
circle.  Faces  tell  no  untruths  to  them. 
They  make  no  allowances  on  the  score  of 
expression,  and  sisters  who  would  be  amia- 
ble, before  strangers  will  not  care  to  re- 
hearse in  private.  They  wear  a  look  for 
the  guest,  and  a  look  for  the  family  dinner. 
This  is  a  danger  to  which  a  meet  is  ex- 
posed. He  has  his  ideal  face,  if  he  be  ro- 
mantic, from  which  he  expects  all  that  can 
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make  him  happy.  The  lady  who  sits  oppo- 
site may  either  tiave  this  as  an  inheritance, 
or  put  on  something  like  it  when  she  dress- 
es. If  her  attractiveness  be  from  the  first 
source  she  deserves  no  credit  for  it,  and  her 
character  may  utterly  belie  it ;  if  she  ac- 
complishes it  by  the  second  plan,  her  ad- 
mirers may  be  assared  that  she  will  no 
more  take  the  troable  of  keepin;;  it  up  to 
please  him,  once  the  necessity  for  pleasing 
him  teems  to  depart  with  mirriage,  than 
she  will  take  the  trouUe  of  being  senti- 
mental about  him  two  years  after  that 
event.  A  plain  or  an  ugly  woman,  if  she 
cannot  make  herself  hancu^e,  can  always 
make  herself  desirable  to  some  one,  and 
that  one  is  the  man  whose  ideal  expression 
corresponds  with  the  mask  for  society  with 
which  natore  has  provided  the  sex.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  saying,  that  a  wo- 
man is  seldom  unmarried  save  through  her 
own  fault  £very  woman  gets  many 
chances  if  she  but  knew  them ;  not  every 
woman,  however,  will  recognise  the  lover 
whose  infatuation  is  sufficiently  profound 
and  desperate  to  brin^  him  to  the  point. 
Unreasoning  admirers,  if  ladies  but  knew  it, 
—  admirers  who  are  caught  with  eyes,  or 
**  tangled  in  N»rea's  golden  hair,"  make 
as  good  husbands  as  the  most  sensible  and 
speculating  of  admirers.  A  man  who  has 
plunged  hopelessly  into  a  sentimental  at- 
tachment, accepts  the  situation  after  a 
while  with  a  steady  and  endurin;r  pertinaci- 
ty, If  only  fairly  encoaraged  ;  ana  nothing 
will  bring  him  more  swiuiy  or  more  as- 
suredly to  this  state  than  the  sight  of  a  type 
and  manner  of  face  on  which  some  subUe 
emotion  is  stirred  within  him  whenever  he 
sees  it. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  more 
sentimental  aspect  of  false  faces,  it  is  curi- 
ooa  to  notice  what  complete  changes  in  the 
character  of  a  countenance  is  effected  by 
age,  and  above  all  how  great  is  the  change* 
inben  death  lays  its  hand  upon  it.  Apart 
from  the  alteration  due  to  physical  reasons, 
there  is  unquestionably  an  unaccountable 
relapse  into  phases  of  expression  which  we 
have  seemingly  dropped  years  ago.  One 
of  the  most  touching  mcidents  of.tho  death- 
bed is  the  recognition  by  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  a  youth  and  freshm'ss  on  the  face 
of  the  departed,  and  of  an  expression  asso- 
ciated with  school-time,  boyhood,  and  the 
spring  of  life.  Harsh  and  hard-featured 
men  and  women  when  lying  at  rest,  have 


little  of  the  ruggedness  and  the  nngracious- 
ness  which  they  carried  with  them  through 
the  world.  Even  old  age  —  old  age  sink- 
ing out  in  decay  —  takes  a  strange  beauty 
at  the  close,  and  a  score  of  yearx,  with  the 
furrows  and  the  lines  of  years,  disappear,  to 
permit,  as  it  were,  a  trace  of  the  beautiful 
child-time  to  return  again.  Or  is  it  that 
all  our  other  faces  were  "  false  faces  "  ex- 
cept this  ?  Perhaps  so.  Death  is  very  sincere 
and  very  truthful.  It  would  be  pleasant  at 
least  to  think  that  when  passion  was  spent, 
the  socket  burned  down,  and  thought  and* 
brain  asleep,  nature  herself  comes  to  vindi- 
cate whatever  is  good  in  us  by  a  distinct 
and  final  manifestation.  The  brother  of 
Death,  as  the  poet  calls  Slumber,  does  not 
treat  us  so.  In  dreams  our  faces  of^n 
seem  worn  and  weary,  and  even  convulsive 
to  those  who  look  on  us  in  that  state.  We 
do  not  ca.st  away  the  false  face  at  night. 
We  bear  it  as  our  thoughts  have  formed  it, 
and  our  working  existences,  but  at  the 
finish  we  are  done  with  it.  The  face  of  a 
dead  wife  will  seem  far  more  familiar  to 
those  who  have  known  her  in  girlhood, 
than  to  the  man  who  has  known  her  as  hus- 
band for  more  years  than  they  have  seen 
her. 

With  all  faces  we  should  be  tolerant. 
Men  and  women  hide  themselves  from  each 
other  by  face  as  well  as  by  words,  and  af- 
ter a  while  the  effort  costs  .them  nothing ; 
the  expression  is  set.  Your  physiognomist 
is  as  great  a  fool  as  your  lover,  and  just  as 
likely  to  be  mistaken.  No  one  except  a 
born  idiot  who  is  sealed  on  the  forehead  with 
idiotcy,  would  carry  his  true  inner  char- 
acter into  the  market  world ;  and  no  wo- 
man ever  does.  But  what  we  cannot  per- 
ceive may  not  be  so  bad,  and  may  be  bet- 
tor than  that  which  we  think  we  can  de- 
toct.  Many  persons  play  a  gam<'  of  brag 
with  those  whom  tlioy  meet  in  this  respect, 
by  assuming  what  is  called  an  impenetrable 
countenance.  There  is  a  necessity  for  this,  as 
there  is  for  reserve  of  every  other  kind.  We 
can  no  more  with  social  decency  express 
our  hatred,  contempt,  love,  horror,  rage,,  or 
impatience  on  our  countenances,  than  we 
can  the  rorre8pondin<v  sentiments  in  lan- 
guage. Motley  in  faces  is  our  only  wear 
uunng  life ;  in  death  we  shall  be  fixed  and 
consistent,  smiling  and  placid  generally, 
until  the  worm  has  his  turn  at  as  where  no 
one  Fees  in  the  dark. 
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From  tho  Spcct  ator. 
HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

Is  the  funnel-shaped  hat,  the  Hat  of  Eu- 
TopCf  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  West, 
which  no  Asiatic  mentions  without  scorn, 
and  no  man  who  wears  it  ever  dreams  of 
defending    by    any    argument    of  health, 
beaut}',  or  convenience,  about  to  perish  ? 
It  looks  like  it,  for  the  extraordinary  super- 
structure has  at  last  been  attacked  in  the 
rational  way.     Artists  have  denounced  the 
tali  hat,  doctors  have  condemned  it,  wits 
have  satirized  it,  quiet  citizens  have  allowed 
that  it  has  every  bad  quality  a  head-dress 
can  have,  and  still  Western  mankind  has 
pertinaciously  adhered  to  a  costume  it  did 
not  approve.     The  attack  was  too  revolu- 
tionary.    Some  people  wanted  us  all  to  go 
bareheaded,  which  seemed  to  men  accustom- 
ed to  jro  covered  impossible ;  some  to  adopt 
the  wideawake,  which  was  condemned  as 
vulgar;  some  to  fall  back  on  a  straw  hat, 
which  was  inconvenient.     A  man  with  a 
bare  head  is  half-dressed,  wideawakes  are 
worn  by  grooms,  a  straw  hat  breaks  when 
lifted  properly  in   a  bow,  and  altogether 
every  substitute  failed.     At  last  some  genius 
hit  out  a  bright  idea.     Leave  the  silk  hat 
alone,  but  lower  its  crown,  and,  lo !    the 
work  was  done.     Monthly,  almost  hourly, 
the  height  of  the  funnel  hat  declines,  the 
hr,ims  widen,  the  edges  turn  up,  until,  if  the 
reformers  have  only  nerve   and  cash,  we 
shall  in  twelve  months  be  wearing  a  reason- 
able headdress,  —  a  low,  stiff  sombrero  of 
silk-covered  card-board,  with  soft  interior 
edges,  than  which  no  one  could  wish  for  a 
more  reasonable  or  more  becoming  covering. 
It  will  be  light,  for  there  will  be  little  of  it ; 
will  shade  the  eyes  and  neck  —  far  more 
imjiortant  —  because   it  has  brond  brims; 
can  be  taken  off  for  a  bow,  because  those 
brim<5  an*  stiff;  and  will  not  heat  the  head, 
becaustj  itha^the  sinirlc  merit  of  the  old  hat 
—  it  admits  of  scientific  ventilation.     Short- 
en the  silk-covered  funnel  to  three  inches 
at  most,  widen  the  brims  to  at  least  two  and 
a  half,  turnini?  thoni  up  a  little,  make  the  in- 
side (Mlgt's  soft  with  an  india-rubber  belt,  — 
the  linen  or  paper  substitute  is  a  blunder, 
and  india-rubber  only  a  makeshift  till  chem- 
istry helps  the  hatter,  —  and  we  shall  have 
a  head  covering  «acceptable  at  once  to  the 
hygeist,  the  arti:<t,  and  the  philosopher  who 
believes  e([uality  incomplete  without  at  least 
a  possible  (leniocpacy  of  dress.     There  never 
will  be  any  democracy  of  the  kind  — only 
look  at  the  tailors*  fitter  in  his  perfect  cos- 
tume !  —  but  that  is  of  minor  importance. 


He  will  think  there  is,  and  as  under  a  Hoose- 
hold  Suffrage  he  is  master,  that  will  mollify 
him,  and  not  hurt  anybody.  Seriomly,  no 
head-dress  has  ever  been  invented  whidk 
will  better  answer  its  many  purposes  —  be 
lighter,  cheaper,  cooler,  or  a  more  perftct 
protection  than  the  low-crowned,  brond* 
brimmed,  well-made  silk  *'  hat.**  It  is  the 
head -dress  of  our  great  prandfiithera,  — who 
came  out  well  in  portraits,  —  improved  and 
simplified  by  the  utilitarian  genius  of  the 
year  1867.  It  is  not  perfect  yet,  but  if  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales  can  only  be  kept  straiffht, 
and  does  not  reduce  the  height  of  his  nat 
more  than  an  inch  a  month,  and  does  not 
ask  Parliament  for  any  money,  so  as  to  be- 
come unpopular,  we  shall  win  the  Hat  game 
yet. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  ultimate  result 
of  the  Bonnet  movement  may  be  eqoally 
satisfactory.     People*8  judgments  upon  the 
bonnet  of*^  to-day  are    disturbed,   becann 
they  will  import  into  the  controversy  the 
entirely  irrelevant  question   of  the   most 
artistic  method  of  dressing  women's  hair. 
Ju-^t  as  they  thought  they  were  condemning 
crinoline  when  they  were  really  discussing 
the  morality  of  ankles^  so  they  think  they 
are  discussing  bonnets  when  they  are  really 
abusing  chignons.    If  the  chignon  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  bonnet,  argument  hi^ 
comes  impossible  or  futile ;  we  might  as  well 
discuss  the  glove  that  would  best  suit  people 
who  wore  artificial  thumbs.    The  bonnet  of 
the  day  is  a  very  good  bonnet,  even  con- 
sidered by  itself,  and  it  is  only  an  introdae- 
tion  to  something  better.    It  has,  in  the 
first  place,  all  the  negative  qualities.    It 
does  not  hide  the  face  like  a  poke.    It  is 
not  brazen,  like  a  pork-pie.    It  does  not 
necessarily  surrender  the  complexion  to  all 
the   winds  of   heaven,  or  that  particular 
wind  which  in   Britain  suggests  that  the 
"  other  place  "  must  lie  due  east.     It  does 
not  ruin  the  complexion  by  compelling  its 
wearer  to  throw  a  red  shade  on  pink  cheeks, 
or  a  green  shade  on  en  alabaster  face,  or  a 
blue  tins^e  over  a  creamy  blonde,  or  an 
orange  tint  over,  —  best  colour  of  all,  let  the 
poets  say  what  they   like,  —  the  glowing 
brunette.     It  is,  —  ask  any  woman  else, — 
supremely  comfortable,  it  will  arrange  itself 
to  any  rational  mode  of  dressing  the  hair,  — 
chignons   are   warts,  not  adornments,  —  it 
admits  of  any  colour,  it  will  carry  any  veil, 
it  can  be  ma<le  at  any  price,  or  of  any  ma- 
terial, and,  —  that  such  felicity  should  be 
attainable  to  husbands !  —  it  will  pack  in 
nnv  lx)x.     The  band-box,  that  imposnble 
article  of  luggage  which  nobody    would 
carry,  —  even  couriers  shied  at  it,  —  which 
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nobodj  cofald  protect  from  the  smash  it  was 
made  to  invite,  which  nobody  dared  aban- 
don, and  which  always  had  to  be  replaced 
after  a  day's  joarney,  is  extinct,  as  extinct 
MB  those  marvellous  contrivances  made  in 
tbe  posting  days,  and  called  imperials,  and 
m  which  only  lady  novelists  nowadays  be- 
lieve. Their  aristocratic  heroines  always 
carry  them  on  railway  journeys,  and  some- 
how or  other  get  tnem  under  the  seat. 
There  is  not  a  woman  in  Western  Europe 
who  is  not  the  prettier  for  the  bonnet  of 
to-dagr,  and  we  would  wish  it  an  eternity  of 
duration,  but  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
natural  man  has  a  capacity  of  being  bored 
by  samt^ness ;  and  in  the  second,  there  is  a 
poflsibility  of  a  still  better  change.  Sup- 
pose the  bonnet  glides  into  the  hood,  wc 
mean  the  hood,  and  not  the  mantilla.  We 
have  doubts  about  the  mantilla.  The  milliner 
eoantesses  who  write  on  fashions  say  it  is 
coming  in  for  all  but  walking  costumes,  but 
that  will  not  do.  So  are  emeralds  instead 
of  opals,  but  the  people  will  buy  neither, 
nor  mantillas  either.  The  point  for  the 
philosopher  in  dress  is  the  bonnet,  or  rather 
Lead  covering  which  the  majority  of  culti- 
▼mted  Western  women  are  likely  to  wear  in 
the  street,  and  we  see  hopeful  signs  that  it 
may  by  possibility  be  the  hood,  the  only 
head-dress  ever  worn  by  women  whicn 
really  covers  the  head,  which  can  be  made 
of  any  thickness  or  any  material,  which 
allowB  of  any  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
which  requires  no  separate  packing  or  car- 
riage, and  which  enables  its  wearers  to  be 
covered  or  uncovered  without  tedions  pro- 
cesses of  preparation.  With  the  hood  Hve 
seconds  will  nt  a  lady  for  the  streets,  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  available 
lime  of  half  the  human  race.  Healthy, 
convenient,  and  cheap,  or  costly  at  discre- 
tion, the  hood  has  every  artistic  recom- 
mendation. It  frames  the  picture  to  per- 
fection, with  a  frame  of  any  fittinjor  breadth 
or  colour,  and  it  preserves  as  no  bonnet  ex- 
cept the  poke  has  ever  done,  that  distinction 
between  indoor  and  outdoor  costume,  that 
reserve  in  display  which,  above  all  things, 
keeps  ap  the  charm  of  feminine  variety,  it 
salts  all  complexions  and  all  ages,  being  in 
fibct  itself  of  every  age,  the  very  same  hood 
which  looks  piquante  on  a  girl  looking  grave 
and  quiet  on  the  matron  of  forty-five.  No 
bonnet  has  that  quality,  and  the  grand  rea- 
son why  bonnets  are  so  oflen  condemned 
bj  artists  is  that  Fashion  requires  them  to 
be  all  alike,  while  Nature  insists  on  as  many 
shades  of  meaning  in  them  as  there  are 
years  in  a  woman's  life. 


From  The  Economist. 

OX    ROMR    POLITICAL    EFFECTS    OF    THE 
SCIENTIFIC  I'UOGKESS  OF  LATER  TIME«. 

(COMMUNICATKD.) 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  two  generations  -in  searching 
out  the  secrets  of  Nature,  and  in  subjecting 
her  latent  forces  to  the  service  of  man,  has 
never  been  equaUed  or  even  approached 
during  any  period  of  similar  duration  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

We  will  enumerate,  in  somewhat  like 
chronological  order,  the  most  important  of 
the  discoveries  thus  alluded  to : 

The  improvement  of  the  steam  engine. 
Gas  illumination.  Steam  navigation  Kail- 
ways.  Photography.  The  electric  tele- 
graph. 

Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself,  if  he 
can,  what  a  step  backward  for  mankind  the 
sudden  removal  of  even  one  of  these  would 
be.  How  the  well-being  of  the  world  would 
be  prejudiced.  How  the  comforts  of  almost 
every  person  in  all  civilised  countries  would 
be  interfered  with.  It  would  seem  to  most 
of  us  that  the  march  of  human  events  would 
be  arrested,  if  we  were  suddenly  replaced 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  our  fore- 
fathers 70  or  80  years  ago. 

No  one  indeed  can  doubt  that  the  material 
condition  of  mankind  has  been  vastly  improv- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  recent  changes, 
and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  in  many  re- 
spects as  to  his  moral  condition.  Still,  there 
are  matters  falling  chiefly  and  primarily  un- 
der the  domain  of  politics,  where  it  appears  to 
the  writer  that  the  line  of  movement  has 
been  rather  retrograde  than  progressive, 
and  to  some  of  these  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  now  called. 

The  independence  of  all  but  the  larger 
European  States  is  completely  destroyed. 
None  but  the  five  great  Powers  can  any 
longer  exejt  self-action.  The  minor  Stati's 
—  such  as  Belpum,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
the  Scandinavian  Monarchies,  Greece,  Tur- 
key, and  Portugal  —  exist  only  upon  suffer- 
ance, and  are  mainly  supported  by  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  great  Monarchies, 
aided  by  a  respect  for  law  and  justice, 
which,  however  feeble,  is  more  forcibly  felt 
by  mankind  at  large  than  in  former  times. 

Italy  and  Spain  occupy  what  m?iy  be  con- 
sidered an  intermediate  position.  The  firr^t, 
in<]eed,  may  hereafter,  if  wisely  governed, 
rise  above  that  state  of  feebleness  which  now 
characterises  her.  Spain,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  her  territories  and  the  peculiar  qualities 
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of  lior  poople,  possesses  powers  of  resistance 
wliicli  lui^lil  intim'nlate  or  weary  out  the 
most  powerful  invader. 

Let  ua  now  cast  our  eyes  backwards,  and 
regard  the  state  of  Europe,  as  respects  the 
independence  of  nations  in  former  times. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  took  place  the 
revolt  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  For 
nearly  eighty  years  they  contended  against 
Spain,  which  for  a  great  part  of  the  time 
had  the  largest  fleets,  the  best  trained 
armies,  and  uic  greatest  generals  in  the 
world  at  her  dis|)Osition ;  yet  the  Dutch 
finally  and  completely  succeeded  ;  and  two 
centuries  ago  they  strug^zled  against  the 
combined  eflbrts  of  France  and  England, 
and  caine  safely  out  of  the  conflict.  Dur- 
ing the  great  war,  which  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  attempt  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
establijih  his  supr(*maey  in  Europe,  they 
were  one  of  the  most  important  members 
of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

ITie  resistance  of  Venice  to  the  league  of 
Cambray  may  be  cited  as  another  instance 
of  the  power  of  resistance  in  small  States 
in  the  early  part  of  tie  16th  century. 

Ajraiu,  early  in  the  17th  century,  Gusta- 
viis  Adolphu:^,  landing  in  Pomerania  with 
1 5,000  men,  gave  a  check  to  the  supremacy 
of  tht;  IIou;^e  of  Austria  and  the  Papal  au- 
thority, from  which  neither  has  ever  recov- 
ered. 

We  may  here,  too,  allude  to  the  effectual 
res?istanee  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  to  the 
combined  attacks  of  France,  Austria,  and 
lliissia,  during  the  seven  years*  war. 

I3ut  how,  it  will  be  asked,  are  these 
chan<res  to  1)0  connected  with  recent  scien- 
tific discoveries  ? 

Tlie  answer  is,  that  the  improvements  in 
the  art  of  administration  now  enable  the 
great  ]>owers  to  put  tbrth  all  their  strength, 
,'uid  that  this  improvement  in  the  art  of  ad- 
ministration owes  a  great  i)irt  of  its  eili- 
ciency  to  railroa  Is,  good  ordinary  roads,  the 
electric  telegraph,  &c.,  &c. 

Time  and  space  have  ever  been  great 
ol)staeli!S  to  the  full  exertion  of  military 
jHjwer  on  the  part  of  Governments  ruling 
over  extensive  territories.  The  first  is  now 
iinMilill'iti.'d  ;  the  second  reduced  to  a  frac- 
tion <»t  its  former  condition. 

It  is  probable  that  the  various  States 
wliirh  owned  Philip  II.  as  their  sovereign 
cnnt .lined  as  large,  a  population  as  that  of 
Pnhsia  before  the  Bohemian  campaign,  yet 
Philip  II.  never  brought  upon  one  field  of 
battle,  unless  at  St.  Quentin,  which  was 
just  bt*y(ind  the  frontier  of  his  richest  and 
*in<  St  ]K)])nh)us  provinces,  so  many  as  50,000 
nun,  while  Prussia,  out  of  half  a  million  of 


men  under  arms,  displayed,  an  the  field  of 
Sadowa,-  more  tJian  200,0^0.  In  fact,  the 
overthrow  of  Austria  was  closely  connected 
with  her  defective  adminiatration*  and  tbii 
again  with  the  want  of  nulroade*  &c^  &c. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to  administar 
well,  and,  indeed,  to  govern  well,  a  enall 
country  than  a  large  one.  Thus  HoUaad 
could,  two  or  three  centariea  ago,  reaHy  ex- 
ert all  her  strength,  while  Sp^n  could  only 
call  for&h  a  very  smiall  portion  of  her  latent 
power. 

Of  eourso  it  need  hardly  be  remarked 
that  the  general  quality  of  the  system  of 
rule  in  the  two  oountries,  leading  in  the  om 
to  a  rapid  increase  of  population,  weilth, 
and  knowledge,  while  her  enemy  wao  nak- 
ing  rapidly  into  poverty  and  isnorance,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  result  of  the  straggle 
between  them. 

Other  examples  might  readily  be  cited 
from  the  page  of  history,  calcnlated  to  sboir 
how  the  mfiuence  of  defuctire  adnunistra- 
tion  on  large  States  in  former  times,  pnn 
tected  the  smaller  States  in  the  enjoyment 
of  independence. 

But  then  it  will  be  said :  Is  it  on  tiie 
whole  better  for  mankind  that  they  shouU 
be  divided  into  many  States  of  moderate 
size,  than  into  a  few  large  States  ?  There 
are  many  reasons  for  saying  that  it  is  so. 

Small  States  differing  in  race,  language, 
and  form  of  government,  exhibit  a  greater 
variety  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  their  inhabitants,  than  can  be  ei- 
pccted  were  they  to  be  united  in  one  great 
State. 

In  the  former  condition  of  things  tooi, 
there  will  be  far  more  scope  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  much  of  the  highest  order  of  talent. 
There  will  be  more  ministers,  more  chief 
judges,  &c.,  &c. 

In  a  country  like  France,  within  a  few 
years,  there  will  Im  no  yariety.  The  Gas- 
con, the  Picard,  and  the  Norman  will  blend 
together,  until  the  whole  population  will  ap- 
pear as  if  cast  in  the  same  mould. 

Now  surely  the  existence  of  yariety 
among  mankind  is  a  good.  One  set  of  men 
posses:)  what  another  want,  and  the  result  is 
advantageous  on  the  whole. 

Who  can  doubt  that  there  exists  far  mora 
mental  power  and  yaried  knowledge  in  tbe 
two  millions  of  Swiss  than  in  an  eqnal  pop- 
ulation forming  tour  or  five  French  De}iart- 
ments,  or  tluit  the  Swiss  would  go  back- 
wards ailer  a  few  generations,  if  conquered 
by  France  and  governed  on  the  French  sys- 
tem ? 

Or  who,  again,  can  doubt  that  the  unioii 
of  Belgium  with  France,  or  of  Holland 
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with    Germany,    woold    be    a  retrograde 
change  for  the  smaller  countries  ? 

TiMre  would  be  a  less  demand  in  them 
than  now  exists  for  superior  ability  and  rir- 
tue  of  certain  kinds,  and  the  supply  of  such 
high  qualities  would  fall  off.  Experience 
■eems  to  confirm  this  opinion. 

It  is  an  intiisputable  tact,  that  the  number 
of  great  men  nas  been  far  larger,  propor- 
tionally, in  small  than  in  Urge  communities. 
In  proof  of  tiiis,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
to  the  Greek  Republics  —  Athens  especial- 
ly ;  to  Florence  in  the  middle  ages  ;  to 
England  —  then  a  country  with  a  small 
population  —  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
to  the  middle  of  the  17(h  century  ;  to  IIol- 
Innd,  and  e\en  to  Scotland,  which,  although 
united  to  England  under  one  Soverei;;n 
•ince  the  accession  ot  James  I.,  yet  has  rc^- 
tained,  even  to  the  present  time,  a  separate 
political  existence. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  absorp- 
tion, in  torm  or  in  substtance,  of  the  smaller 
States  by  Prussia  is  likely  to  be  adrantafi^e- 
ona  to  Giermany,  having  reference  simply  to 
her  internal  condition. 

It  U,  however,  advantageous  to  he**,  and 
that  in  the  highest  degree,  as  affording  the 
only  means  by  which  she  can  be  preserved 
ftom  the  gigantic  evil  of  being  rava!!cd  and 
plundered  by  the  French  hereafter,  as  has 
Liqppened  to  her  five  or  six  times  since 
the  early  part  of  the  thirty  years*  war. 

We  have  given  reason^  which  will  ac- 
eonnt  for  the  existence  in  great  numbers  of 
■one  classes  of  distinguished  men  in  smidl 
States ;  but  it  d(>e.i  n  »t  appear  why,  under 
the  law  of  supply  and  <lemaud,  ffreat  poets 
and  artists,  &c,  &c.,  should  alio  usually 
hnvo  been  citizens  of  small  States.  Yet 
•very body  knows  th:it  such  has  been  the 
lact.  Ferhips  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  who 
waa  of  O|'inio)i  that  everything  appertain- 
ing to  mail  f«'lLunil«*r  thts  rule  of  average, 
would  have  been  able  lo  explain  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

A  carfful  review  of  the  probable  condi- 
tion of  the  civilized  wo  Id,  when  it  becomes 
divided,  a<i  will  hereafi(*r  happen,  amoujg  a 
few  large  Statt's,  would  lead  to  the  anticipa- 
tion tliat  the  people  of  the  future  will  per- 
lmp§  be  pnM{)orou<  an-1  happy,  but  that 
they  will  be  ftr  more  homo^ent^ous  and 
■lare  uniform  in  qti%lity  than  at  present ; 
that  with  an  increa^  of  wealth,  and  the 
more  equal  spread  of  knowledge  and  ed  i- 
cat'on,  tiie  general  level  will  l>c  raised,  but 
that  thiTit  will  Ih!  fewer  lolly  eminences 
than  in  times  past. 

One  is  some  limed  tempted  to  a«k,  are 
there  any,  or  at  any  rate  many,  great  men  in 


our  day  ?  To  this  question  no  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  giyeu  by  their  contempora- 
ries. 

It  must  be  left  to  future  generations  to 
decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  Stephenson,  a 
Grote,  a  Tennyson,  a  Mill,  a  Bismark,  even 
of  a  Napoleon,  and  to  assign  them  appropri- 
ate niches  in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 


From  The  Saturday  lie  view,  15  J  one. 
THE  SULTAN'S  VISIT  TO  EXGLAND. 

The  expected  visit  of  the  SCltan  to 
England  oi^t  to  excite,  not  only  emotions 
of  curiosity,  but  instincts  of  hospitality. 
Even  if  the  Turks  have  no  claim  on  Eng- 
land as  allies  and  political  clients,  the  hon- 
our of  the  country  is  in  some  degn^e  con- 
cernefl  in  the  reception  of  the  head  of  the 
Mahometan  world.  It  would  be  a  scandal 
that  so  great  and  so  rarely  seen  a  potentate 
should  be  compelled  to  look  from  the  first- 
floor  windows  of  an  inn,  or  the  apartments 
of  an  unoccupied  palace.  If  a  country 
which  once  thought  itself  the  first  in  the 
world  cannot  create  an  army  or  a  navy,  it 
might  at  least  find  a  dinner  and  a  bed  for 
travelling  Soverei<<:ns.  The  abdication  of 
the  ceremonious  and  representative  func- 
tions of  Royalty  is  regarded  with  a  patience 
which  may  soon  become  exhausted  ;  and  if 
the  Sultan  is  exposed  to  the  ne<!lect  which 
has  been  suffered  by  other  national  guests, 
there  will  be  fresh  cause  for  discontent  and 
irritation.  It  is  possible  that  an  Oriental 
prince  may  be  disposed  to  estimate  the  com- 
parative importance  of  Western  rulers  by 
the  splendour  and  liberality  of  their  respec- 
tive Courts;  and  he  may  hold,  with  still 
better  reason,  that  deficient  courtesy  indi- 
cates political  dislike  or  indifference.  It 
seems  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
lately  entertained  the  Prince  of  Wales 
with  studied  magnificence,  cannot  even  be 
invited. to  return  the  visit,  in  default  of  a 
Royal  hostess  to  make  him  welcome,  or  of 
a  delegated  host.  A^  the  Sitltan  is  more 
adventurous,  or  less  familiar  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  English  Court,  it  may  t>e 
hoped  that  in  some  form  he  will  receive  the 
attention  which  is  due  to  his  rank  and  to 
his  unwonted  effort.  Hitherto  the  only 
public  body  which  has  prepared  to  do  its 
duty  is  the  underrated  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  something  to  have  a  municipal 
body  with  money,  with  liberality,  with  a 
gorgeous  hall,  and  an  abundance  of  gold 
plate ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Mill 
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the  former  Viceroy  of  Egypt  bas  recently 
expanded  into  a  King.     His  special  title 


and  Mr.  Ayrton  have  not  yet  reformed  the 
Lord  Mayor  into  a  merely  utilitarian 
Chairman  of  Pavements  and  Sewers.  The 
Athenians  retained  the  title  of  King  long 
after  they  had  established  a  Republic,  that 
the  titular  archon  might  perform  certain 
reli^rioiis  functions  which  nad  once  been 
associated  with  the  Crown.  The  Mansion 
Hourjo  and  tbe  Guildhall  ought  to  be  valued 
as  the  only  remaining  tcmjHCs  of  national 
hospitality.  The  Corporation  has  voted  a 
considerable  sum  for  ^he  entertainment  of 
the  Sultan,  nor  could  its  superfluous  reve- 
nues be  more  properly  expended. 

The  Ottoman  Sovereign  will  be  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  his  greatest  vassal ; 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  diplomatists  and 
masters  of  the  ceremonies  to  remember  that 

;roy  of  Egypi 
a  King.  Hi 
has  been  announced  in  many  unintelligible 
form-^,  and  it  is  impossible  for  Europeans  to 
appreciate  the  shiuleB  of  greatness  and  the 
reserves  of  subordination  which  belong  to 
the  designations  of  various  Eastern  digni- 
ties. It  appears  that  the  ruler  of  Ejy[>t  is 
something  higher  than  a  prince  or  grand 
duke,  and  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  King 
in  the  sense*,  in  which  Fredericrk  I.  of  Prus- 
sia was  King,  although  he  ■  still  acknowl- 
edged a  feudal  deference  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  Rrnnans.  When  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
visite  1  England  five  years  ago,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  spend  much  money  in  purchases 
at  the  Exhibition,  and  he  received  various 
attentions  from  companies  and  individuals. 
If  he  had  been  Pasha  of  the  most  in<riirnifi- 
cant  province  in  Asia  Minor  he  couM  not 
have  been  more  candidly  reminded  by  of- 
ficial neglect  that  he  was  still  technically  a 
subject  and  a  private  person.  His  recent 
elevation  in  rank  will  furnish  a  convenient 
cx<ruse  for  repairing  the  error.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  new  King 
of  Egypt  governs  his  own  subjects  justly ; 
and  it  he  is  charged  with  French  predi- 
let.'tions,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  create 
ing  or  cultivating;  the  elements  of  rejjanl 
for  England.  Ihe  alliance  and  goodwill 
of  Egypt  must  be  obtained  by  persuasion 
or  pressure,  and  stately  lodgings,  salutes, 
and  reviews  are  cheaper  than  threats  or 
blockades.  IP  the  chief  of  the  English  Ex- 
ecutive wa*  a  President  with  five  thousand 
a  year,  the  entertainment  of  foreicfn  Prin- 
ces would  naturally  devolve  on  clubs  and 
corporate  bodies.  Under  the  present  Con- 
stitution, public  hospitality  ougnt  to  be  prac- 
tise<l  by  the  acknowledWd  head  of  society  ; 
but  it  is  better  that  a  duty  should  be  per- 


formed by  volunteers  than  that  it  shoald  be 
altogether  forgotten. 

old-fashioned  Mussulmans  will  probably 
feel  a  superstitious  uneasiness  at  the  innova- 
tion of  a  sight-seeing  Sultan,  who  resolvei 
to  visit  the  capital  cities  of  Western  Cbrii- 
tendom.  Since  the  Ottoman  conquest  io 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centory,  no 
European  SoTcreicn  has  seen  ConstantiB(H 
pie,  nor  has  a  Turkish  Padishah  pasrad  the 
frontier  of  his  own  dominions,  except  as  aa 
invading  enemy.  Even  in  the  last  jKcncrar 
tion  the  appearance  of  the  Great  Tai^  in 
London  would  have  seemed  a  surpriasg 
anomaly.  When  the  fkther  of  the  praent 
Sultan  became  a  reformer,  his  first  meai- 
ure  was  the  massacre  of  his  standing  arinj; 
but  the  progress  of  degeneracy  or  cban|;« 
is  rapid  even  in  the  East,  and  it  may  bs 
doubted  whether  the  humblest  subject^  of 
the  Porte  would  now  be  put  to  death  with- 
out some  kind  of  trial.  The  Parlimentarj 
forms  which  have  been  transplanted  to  Cairs 
are  not  yet  introduced  at  Constantinople ; 
but  the  Turks  have  newspapers,  a  national 
debt,  and  all  the  ordinary  conditions  of  civil- 
izatioD.  The  Sultan  himself  is  a  model 
of  domestic  constancy  to  a  single  wife,  and 
he  is  about  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Such  a  victory  over  ancient  habits  and  pi^ 
judices  perhaps  indicates  the  approaching 
extinction  of  Turkish  dominion  in  Europe, 
for  only  conscious  weakness  could  cause  the 
abandonment  of  the  picturesque  oddities  of 
Asiatic  despotism.  The  Turks  are  warfiko 
fanatics,  or  they  are  nothing ;  and  they  caa 
scarcely  believe  in  an  hereditary  chief  of 
their  religion  who  comports  himself  like  a 
foreign  infidel.  The  Pope,  who  is  prepar- 
ing an  ecclesi mistical  Exhibition  of  his  own, 
is  perhaps  wiser  than  his  ancient  connter* 
nart  or  rival  in  declininir  to  join  the  mob  of 
Kings  and  Emperors  at  Paris.  In  England, 
if  not  in  France,  the  Sultast  will  be  a  lea 
embarrassing  guest. 

The  visit  of  the  Sultan  to  Europe  may 
probably  be  undertaken  with  diplomatic 
objects,  for  he  must  be  well  aware  of  the 
anarchy  and  danger  which  he  ttMnporariW 
leaves  behind  him.  His  ablest  cenertt, 
with  the  available  resources  of  the  £mpira 
at  his  dis|>08al,  has  i)>  a  canipiii;n  of  two 
months,  not  yet  succeeded  in  crushing  a 
handful  of  mountaineers.  Ttie  insurrection 
has,  indeed,  b?cn  fostered  bv  the  Gri^ka  of 
the  mainland,  but  their  enterpnses  have 
proved  the  inefficiency  of  the  Turkish  navy, 
as  well  as  the  c  lurage  and  se-iman^hip  of  the 
blockade-running  captains  and  crews.  Eu- 
ropean intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Cretan 
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insarjgrents  is  imminent ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
nominal  or  virtaal  independence  of  the 
island  is  secored,  similar  experiments  will  be 
tried  in  the  continental  provinces.  If  the 
BuLTAN  hopes  to  obt-ain  from  the  English 
Goremment  active  aid  against  his  own  sab- 
jecta,  he  will  find  that  the  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  has  represented  with  perfect 
acearacy  the  neutral  policy  of  the  Foreign 
Ofllce.  A  stranger  and  a  sovereign  has 
little  ojpportunity  of  ascertaining  the  state 
of  pabhc  opinion;  bat  there  is  no  coantry 
Ml  Emnope,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
Austria,  where  relig^ious  or  political  preju- 
diee  ajninst  the  Turks  is  so  little  prevalent 
as  in  England.  A  few  ecclesiastical  parti- 
HUB,  ana  a  few  political  theorists,  cultivate 
a  certain  sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  either 
as  Christians  or  as  a  subjugated  race;  but 
U  is  generally  felt  that,  even  if  the  Sui^tan 
la  in  a  false  position,  he  is  not  voluntarily 
an  oppressor  or  exterminator.  There  is  no 
^nger  of  his  becoming  the  victim  of  polit- 
ioal  assassination,  nor  is  there  in  an  his 
dominions  a  tribe  or  a  village  which  has 
been  treated  with  the  cruelty  which  Russia 
has  for  many  years  exhibited  to  Poland. 
The  cboms  of  adulation  which  has  been 
iaised  since  the  escape  of  the  Emperor 
Albxandeb  does  little  credit  to  those  who 
amme  to  express  French  or  English  feel- 
ing. Regicide  is  an  abominable  crime,  but 
ks  objects  cannot  purge  the  guilt  of  oppres- 
sion by  the  dan^rs  which  they  may  incur. 
If  the  descendant  of  Othman  has  the  mis- 
Ibrtnne  to  be  a  Mahometan,  he  is  guiltless 
of  deliberate  persecution,  and  he  has  never 
held  an  ethnological  Congress  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encoaraging  disafl^ction  among  the 
snbjects  of  neighbouring  States.  Perhaps 
it  IS  a  mistake  to  discuss  the  characters  or 
the  conduct  of  princes,  who  have  a  claim  to  ; 
ho^table  reception,  not  because  they  are  | 
wise  or  good,  but  on  account  of  their  exalt- ! 
ed  rank,  and  as  the  representatives  of  great 
ooaununities.  If  the  Sultan  may  be 
thooght  to  be  the  head  of  a  decaying  house, 
he  is  still  the  heir  of  rulers  who  were  once 
the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  and  he  is 
the  first  dignitary  of  a  relij^us  community 
which  nnmbers  its  votaries  by  scores  ofj 
ailKons.  So  conspicuous  a  potentate  ought 
to  be  received  with  all  pomp  and  ceremony,  I 
fyr  the  honour  of  England,  if  not  as  a  mark  I 
of  regard  to  his  country  and  dynasty. 


From  the  Saturday  Beyle  w,  15  June. 
AMERICA. 

The  results  of  the  last  five-yearly  census 
justify  the  unbounded  confidence  of  Ameri- 
cans m  the  increasing  prosperity  and  power 
of  their  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
losses  of  the  war,  the  ])opulation  of  the 
Northern  States  has  increased  by  three  or 
four  millions,  and  the  United  Statics  already 
outnnmbc^r  every  European  nation  except 
France,  Grormany,  and  Russia.  By  the  end 
of  the  century  the  Republic  will  have  passed 
all  its  rivals,  even  if  its  boundaries  are  not 
extended  by  conquest  and  annexation.  The 
decisive  result  of  the  civil  war  may  perhaps 
prevent  for  many  generations  future  at- 
tempts at  disruption.  The  United  States 
are  more  compact  and  homogeneous  than 
the  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus,  and 
it  seems  that,  even  in  the  most  distant  fu- 
ture, they  can  have  no  foreign  enemy  to 
fear.  Abundance  of  land,  a  growing  popu- 
lation, traditions  of  energy,  of  industry, 
and  freedom,  render  it  probable  that  the 
North  American  continent  will  be  the  seat 
of  a  higher  material  prosperity  than  has 
hitherto  been  attained.  The  customs  of 
the  country  are  adapted  to  its  circumstan- 
ces, although  the  central  authority  neither 
commands  nor  deserves  extraonlinary  re- 
spect. The  farmers,  traders,  and  mechan- 
ics who  constitute  the  community  manage 
all  their  common  affiirs  at  home,  and  thev 
are  almost  entirely  indifferent  to  the  quali- 
fications of  President-),  Senators,  and  mem- 
bers of  jConjjress.  The  absence  of  poverty, 
and  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  rudiments 
of  education,  render  government  easy  or 
unnecessary,  and  the  medioiority  and  vulgar- 
ity which  prevail  at  Washington  neither 
oflfend  the  popular  taste  nor  habitually  affect 
the  fortunes  of  the  nation.  American  poli- 
ticians have  long  since  forgotten  that  Wash- 
INOTON  and  the  other  founders  of  the  Ru- 
public  were  p^entlemen.  In  modern  times 
the  majority  of  the  dav  is  always  noisy  and 
arrogant,  and  the  mmority  submits  and 
grumbles.  The  few  English  politicians 
whose  memories  extend  back  beyond  1860 
regard  with  constant  .amusement  the  exact 
reproduction  by  the  dominant  Republicans 
of  the  old-fashioned  Democratic  insolence. 
Before  the  war.  the  Southern  leaders  refused 
to  allow  any  discussion  of  the  topics  which 
they  regarded  as  peculiarly  important  and 
delicate.  The  Presidents  of  their  choice, 
in  their  Messages  to  Congress,  habitually 
scolded  the  Northern  malcontents  as  if  they 
had  been  insabordinate  schoolboys;    and 
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England  was  frequently  threatened  with 
Amerittan  vengeance  on  account  of  her  sup- 
posed objection  to  slavery. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  Northern  Re- 
publicans to  be  overbearing,  and  they  are 
not  disposed  to  neglect  the  opportunity. 
jSIr.  Kelly,  a  member  of  Conprress,  lately 
informed  a  public  meeting  at  Mobile  that 
he  could  say  what  he  liked,  because  he  had 
the  army  of  the  United  States  at  his  back. 
As  it  was  his  pleasure  to  denounce  secession 
in  the  most  violent  language,  and  to  exalt 
the  negroes  at  the  expense  of  the  whites, 
it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  soldiery,  his  language  provoked  a  riot. 
Grave  and  prudent  citizens  of  the  Southern 
States  advise  their  countrymen  to  accept 
in  silence  all  the  vituperation  which  the  good 
taste  of  Republican  missionaries  can  address 
to  a  conquered  people.  The  time  may  perhaps 
come  for  expressing  the  feelin<r8  wliich  must 
be  excited  by  the  speeches  ot  Mr.  Kblly 
and  Mr.  Wilson  ;  but  in  the  United  States 
a  defeated  party,  and  even  a  minority,  knows 
better  than  to  expec^t  generosity  of  lan- 
guage. The  immeaiate  object  of  the  North- 
ern emissaries  is  to  induce  the  negroes  to 
give  their  votes  to  Republican  candidates; 
and  as  Ion;;  as  the  best  part  of  the  white 
population  is  disfranchised,  the  South  may 
perhai>s  send  representatives  to  Congress 
who  will  swell  the  existing  majority.  As 
the  proscription  wears  out  with  time,  and 
with  the  accession  of  voters  who  were  too 
young  to  take  part  in  the  war,  the  white 
electors  will  not  be  disposed  to  follow  the 
political  lead  of  the  inferior  race«  The 
paradoxe:)  of  American  politics  are  as  tran- 
sient as  thoy  are  startling,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  eight  millions  of  men  of  European 
descent  should  permanently  allow  them- 
selves to  be  outvoted  or  governed  by  four 
millions  of  Africans.  Even  if  it  be  true 
that  slavery  has  solved  the  difficult  problem 
of  eradicating  barbarism,  an  emancipated 
negro  slave  cannot  be  equal  to  two  white 
freemen.  It  is  true  that  the  North  can 
easily  redress  the  balance  as  long  as  it  is 
armed,  organized,  and  in  earnest ;  but  soon- 
er or  later  the  tics  of  race  and  language 
will  exert  their  natural  influence,  and  the 
citizen  of  Massachusetts  or  New  York  will 
discover  that  he  has  more  in  common  with 
an  American  of  Virginia  than  with  a  black 
Republican.  Notwithstanding  the  popular 
demand  for  philanthropic  equality,  several 
Northern  Stiites  still  refuse  to  concede  the 
suffrage  to  the  negro.  Within  five  years 
the  immigration  of  coloured  settlers  was 
prohibited  b;^  the  law  of  Illinois,  and  it  was 
from  a  consciousness  of  absurd  inconsisten- 


cy, rather  than  from  a  change  of  sentimeiit, 
that  the  State  rescinded  the  exclusioa.  h 
is  probably  with  a  sound  political  initiiiGi 
that  Northern  Legifllatores  eadoavour  to 
guard  their  own  communities  against  a  mix- 
ture  of  unequal  races  which  may  Itereaftsr 
affect  and  endanger  the  entire  social  &biic. 
From  Maine  to  Louisiana  the  acclimatised 
wlute  American  reproduces  an  eattraordiaa- 
rily  uniform  type.  The  habits,  pr^ndioei, 
ami  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  mffereit 
States  have  probably  peculiarities  of  their 
own,  but  to  strangers  they  are  almost  undit- 
tinguishable.  The  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try suit  the  people,  but  it  is  extremely  na- 
likely  that  they  will  be  adapted  to  the 
character  of  negroes  or  of  Indian  sad 
Spanish  Mexicans.  Demooracj  has,  in 
three  or  four  generations  from  thle  establiih* 
meat  of  independence,  effectually  swamped 
refinement  and  education;  but  coarsenoi 
may  coexist  with  vigour ;  nor  does  the  rapid 
degeneracy  of  statesmen  imply  any  oorre- 
sponding  decline  in  the  energy  of  the  peo* 
pie.  American  gentlemen  must  aoqniescs 
m  the  supremacy  of  the  class  which  is  rep- 
resented in  Congress  and  in  the  pnhhe 
offices,  but  the  sovereign  multitude  will  not 
be  equally  tolerant  of  the  pretensions  o£ 
slaves  or  semi-barbarians  to  equality  with 
themselves.  It  is  only  under  a  despotiiB 
that  the  Syrian  or  the  Gaul  can  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citiaen.  The  renh 
lutionary  faction  in  England,  now  small  ia 
numbers,  but  not  contemptible  in  ability, 
contemplates  the  establishment  rather  of 
French  absolutism  than  of  American  demoo* 
racy. 

One  consequence  of  the  separation  whi^ 
has  been  established  in  the  United  States 
between  high  cultivation  and  poUdcsl  m> 
tivity  is  found  in  the  entire  absence  of  say 
general  feeling  of  responsibility  for  tas 
profound  immorality  ot  parties  and  their 
leaders.  Once  only  in  modem  times  a 
great  domestic  struggle  has  aroused  fteliagi 
of  earnest  patriotism  in  both  sections  of 
the  United  States.  The  ynf^aur  of  the 
North  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war  wm 
only  less  remarkable  than  the  oneqaaUed 
heroism  of  the  South,  and  on  either  side 
the  best  men  were  naost  zealous  and  activa 
in  the  contest  for  empire  or  for  indepen- 
dence. With  the  return  of  peacoi  the  nar 
tional  conscience  has  subsided  into  its  nonnal 
repose.  Foreign  affairs  are  unluckilv  not 
managed,  like  the  business  of  townships  or 
counties,  by  those  whose  interests  and  char- 
acter are  concerned  in  prudent  and  deco- 
rous administration.  No  American  serious 
ly  considers  that  his  country  has  duties,  or 
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jprob^  ogiiiBt  the  impudent  ftid 
u  afforded  br  p(diticiRi»  to  tlie  Fe- 
ODSpiracr-  Eteii  Democratic  opp<K 
it  Bepnbliean  poliej  report,  as  a  mere 

of  HOWS,  tbe  organization  of  armies 
principal  American  cities  for  the  pi- 

inraiion  of  Canada.  A  camitt 
Hvne  that  in  sucli  matters  the  people 

I^ited  Stntes  are  rather  non-moral, 
oueiona  of  right  or  wroni;,  than  poi- 

immoral.  There  are  Governments 
NID  EuTope  which  might  be  equally 
ItH   of  Jaitice,   but    the    American 

of  Hepresentativei  is  the  onlj  ua- 
anembl/  in  the  world  which  id  capv 
tks  wanton  fbllj  of  a  unanimous  TOte 
path  J  with  Ireland  and  Crete,  passed 
•  pnrpcac  of  afliictedljr  expreesing 
antipathy  to  England  and  Turkey. 
n  or  three  jears  the  American*  pro- 
■■  the  most  Tiolent  languu(e  against 
^gence  which  bad  allowed  one  Con- 
le  cmieer  dnrins  the  entire  war  to 

from  an  English  port.  To  drill  an 
la  time  of  profound  peace  for  an  at- 
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In);  or  of  eeekJDg  for  election.  The  monks 
of  the  middle  ages  often  fled  from  the  world 
under  the  iaducDce  of  similar  motives. 


"  Pnmapetil  mar. 


et  pdago  deatnit  aperto," 


D  unofiendiof;  aeighbonrtng 
tlHught  by  politicians  an  expedient 
CDDDiDg,  br  idlen  an  amniing  eceen- 
,  and  by  the  most  enlijthtcned  Ameri- 
earions  illustration  of  their  own  na-  ^ 
eharacter.  There  are  no  grievances  | 
KM  in  Canada,  aor  ate  there  indige- 
laleontenta  who  are  likely  to  take  put 
he  rebels.  The  war,  if  it  occurs,  will  , 
:  is  the  simple  practice  of  murder  | 
obbery,  and  yet  it  will  not  provoke 
hroorable  commeut  from  any  Ameri- 
otslist,  except  on  the  ground  that  the 
;ab  will  probably  bo  the  principal  saf- 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  »ects  of 
VDthDsiasts  which  attract  Mr.  Hep- 
■  Dixon'b  indiscriminate  admiration 
leommence  their  fantastic  systems  by 
diation  of  all  concern  with  American 
■,  and  often  openly  renounce  their 
iBCe  to  the  United  States.  The  silly 
iekms  women  who  legislate  for  th« 
ommquities  take  advantage  of  the 
at  point  in  the  national  character; 
le  most  muddle-headed  of  fviatics  r«- 
rith  distrust  tile  intrigues,  the  clamour, 
m  fiibehood  of  the  primary  assemblies 
inventions  which  are  the  original  ele- 
of  the  Government  and  L^slatnre 
ubington.  As  ihe  reform  or  the  na- 
tnstitntioni  is  obviously  impoasible,  it 
to  a  male  or  female  charlatan  better 
one  a  Mormon  or  a  Shaker  than  to 
ia  the  nniavowy  occupation  of  riect' 


On  !  let  the  j^od  ship  reel  before  die  breeze, 
Bomo  on  the  Ghifimg  tided  of  diancc  and 

ohsni^  ; 
On.    to    nntravelled    gn1&    and    istnnds 
Strang, 
Atlantis  new,  or  old  Heipondes. 
On  I  thODgh  no  pilot's  eye  the  is^ue  sees, 

Chans  thrown  aside,  and  helm  at  random 

The  crew  bewildered,  wiser  counsel  apnra- 

And  dark  clouds  gathering  o'er  iho  foam-fleck- 


And  sbonts  of  many  voices  shot  oat  Tear, 

And  Ute-graspeil  power  lives  out  its  little 

Come  good,  coma  ill,  wo  «ing  nnd  pipe  and 


id   translated  bv  W. 

I..  Ga^.  (Low  and  Son.J  —  Mr.  Gage's  in- 
iTOduirlion  to  this  quaint  little  work  woulil  be 
improved  if  he  diii  not  spenfc  of  Carlylo  as  can- 
FStnring  thinfn  in  ht<i  ribald  zipzag  wny.  and  as 
virulently  attacking  almost  every  Christian. 
We  notiro  these  blemiphet  tbe  more,  that  Ihe 
lone  of  tlie  wliole  work  \i  so  naive,  so  tmBlfiil, 
so  rhariuble.  Francke's  own  accoont  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  tirsi  began  his  work  of  in- 
icttng  the  orphans  of  llalle,  how  money 

-  ■ — '       -    ■  ir- 


is frcqaently  a 


nediai 


i  Godst 


lions.  At  one  time,  he  says,  he  tried  to  And 
one  poor  orphan  to  edocaie  ;  fonr  were  brought 
to  him  to  choose  from  ;  "  relying  apon  the 
Lord,  I  ventured  to  take  all  four."  The  one  or 
the  four  had  to  be  supported  do  the  interest  of 
TS/.,  yet  t'rancke  seems  to  have  found  that  foar 
tfonid  be  supported  just  as  easily  as  one.  One 
of  his  most  singular  entries  is,  "  To  my  sur- 

Erise,  a  public  hangman  came  in  to  see  me,  and 
ronaht  mo  sinteen  shillings,  wbicb,  coauny 
front  tiuii  a  aaarlgr,  gave  me  new  r " 
the  bvoni  of  God."  ^ Spectator. 
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and  many  of  his  brother  Arctic  travellers, 
are  enthusiastic  in  their  endeavours  to  com- 
plete the  record  of  Arctic  discovery,  and 
are  anxious  that  the  honour  ot  this  comple- 
tion should  not  be  taken  from  England. 
Among  common  sailors  the  Polar  expedi- 
tions are,  oddly  enough,  extremely  popular, 
and  should  another  be  organized  for  reach- 
ing tlie  North  Pole,  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  willing  hands  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue. 

There  are  several  other  papers  in  the 
Journal  of  much  interest  and  value ;  but 
our  space  prevents  a  longer  notice  of  their 
merits.  Together  they  form  a  volume  of 
immense  si.'icntific  importance,  and  show 
that  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  is  re- 
laxing none  of  its  enerj^y  in  prosecuting 
scientific  discovery  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world. 


Swedenborg's  Religious  Madness. — 
In  18r>8  a  small  volume  was  oflfcrcd  for  sale  to 
the  Roval  Lit>rary  at  Stockholm.  It  proved 
to  l»c  a  diary  kept  by  Swedenborj;  lict^'cen  1 743 
and  1744 ;  and  the  extracts  cited  by  Mr.  White 
show  that  he  passed  through  well-known  sta)2:e8 
of  religious  niudncss.  A  8Cn^<e  of  desolation 
was  experienced,  though  in  a  mild  form ;  bnt 
Foon,  ho  says,  "all  was  heavenly,  clear  at  the 
time,  but  inexplicable  now.  In  one  word,  I  was 
in  heaven,  and  heard  speech  that  no  tongue  can 
utter,  nor  the  glory  and  the  iimermoit  delight 
which  followed  this  speech."  He  next  believed 
tliat  Jesus  Chri8t  appeared  to  him  in  person  ; 
and  in  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life  ho  be- 
lieved him'ielf  to  be  a  divinely  chosen  instru- 
ment for  conveying  religions  truth  to  man.  As 
a  curious  instance  of  hits  mode  of  interpreting 
his  vk>ions,  we  find  this  entry:  "Dr.  Morsus 
appeared  to  l>e  courting  a  handsome  girl,  and 
she  allowed  him  to  do  with  her  what  ho  liked. 
I  joked  with  her  because  of  her  easy  consent. 
She  was  a  handsome  ^irl*  und  grew  taller  and 
prettier.  This  means  that  I  should  obtain  in- 
formation and  meditate  about  the  muscles."  In 
I^ndon,  he  appears  to  have  gone  quite  out  of 
his  mind,  stripping  himself  naked,  and  rolling 
in  a  deep  muddy  gutter ;  but  he  did  not  remain 
in  this  condition,  und  was  soon  able  to  take  care 
of  himself,  and  act  rationally  until  his  death, 
though  fteeinj;  visions  and  receiving  spiiitual 
visitants  nearly  the  whole  time.  Uetuming 
home,  ho  resumed  his  official  duties,  and  em- 

{>loyed  hi<  lei<iure  in  learning  Hebrew ;  but  bo- 
te ving  l.iiQi-jlf  to  have  a  divine  mission,  he  soon 


resigned   his   aasessorshlp,    and    devoted   the 

rest  of  his  life  to  theological  pursuits.    The 

theological  career  of  Swedenbore  coold  only 

be  fairly  traced  in  connection  with  the  histoiT 

of  religious  thought-      His  followers  coniider 

that  the  reality  of  his  alleged  visits  to  htkvta 

and  hell,  and  the  truth  of  his  opinioiis,  an 

shown  by  the  force  of  internal  evidence.    No 

one  doubts  Swedenbore's  veracity  or  honsitr, 

and  those  whose  minds  impel  them  to  aeoepc 

his  system  as  a  matter  of  fiuth  And  no  diflkakj 

in  believing  that  he  was  favoarod  above  other 

mo^ls  with  a  spiritaal  indght.     Others,  whik 

admitu  Qg  that  his  multitudinous  writings  coatsis 

many  b^utifnl  and  true  ideas,  see  no  fmiob 

for  entirely  separating  his  case  from  thousand! 

of  others,  m  which  cerebral  disorder  has  existed, 

and  given  rise  to  analogous  hallacinations.    We 

do  not  intend  to  discuss  or  describe  hh  theo- 

logic'il  views.    They  are  tolerably  well  knowa, 

and  his  followers  circolate  them  abnudantly  ia 

tracts  and  publications  easily  QbtaioedH  One 

very  fine  thoncht  occurs  in  bis  delineation  of 

the  spirit  worlds,  which  he  conceives  to  be  oa- 

trammelt(||y>y  limitations  of  space.    NeamcM 

of  mind  afll  heart,  according  to  his  philosophy, 

cause  spirits  to  appear  in  each  othcr^s  presence, 

and  no  phvsical  joume,ih  ing  is  necessary  to  brio; 

together  those  whom  acrive  love  and  sympathj 

unite.    As  a  mle,  his  statements  eonoeming 

heaven  and  hell  are  nothing  mote  than  iose^ 

nioos  applications  ot  the  notion  that  tenestml 

existence  is  the  type  of  all  existeooe.    Jbu 

and  pains,  temptations,  clothes,  bonsea,  Ac., 

&c.,  are,  according  to  his  descriptions,  moch 

the  same  in  the  spirit  worlds  as  on  earth,  mi 

it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  raa 

see  in  such  delineations  proof  of  any  thing 

more  than  an  ingenious  constructive   facnltr, 

acting  more  or  loss  under  the    stimnlos  of 

cerebral  disease.  *  Great  stress  has  been  laid  by 

some  on  Swedenborg's  apparent  knowledge  of 

events  not  within  the  reacn  ot  ordinarj  frcaWft 

to  discover.    For  example,  at  GutteDbarg,  hs 

is  reported  to  have  descnbed  a  fiie  tlieD  rsgii^ 

at  Stockholtn,  300  miles  Mmtma^%^  ^n^  ^£^  ^ 

pearing  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  flames,  % 

exclaimed,   "  TJiank   God,  the  fire  is  exiiiF 

guished  the  thiid  door  from  my  hoose;"  which 

proved  to  be  correct.    A  lew  other  stories  of  an 

analogous  nature  are  handed  down  with  eri- 

dence  of  authenticity  more  or  leas  ooapklB. 

Such  narratives  are,  no  doubt,  pnisUng.    Thvr 

belong  to  a  very  numerous  class ;  and,  la  aD 

ages,  visions,  dreams,  and  preseotiiaonU  ban 

occasionally  proved  true.    To  affirm  that  radi 

esses  cannot  possibly  be  more  than  f*ianflt 

coincidences  would  be  to  assume  a  knowledge 

wo  do  not  possess,  while  to  maintain  that  they 

are  proofs  of  supernatural  agency  is  to  invent 

an  expUnation  not  warrantt^  by  tiie  erMeiMe. 

—  Intetleetvtal  Obterver. 
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WITH    THE    OHILDBEq. — THE    BRIDE    AT    SEA. 


WITH  THE  CHILDBEN. 
8.  AND  ▲. 

Sweet  Rose-in-hloom  is  almost  three, 
And  baby  Alice  scarcely  one ; 

The  dearest  girlies  they  to  me 
The  summer  day  doth  smile  upon. 


Onr  baby  with  the  blue,  blue  eyes, 
Our  baby  with  the  bonny  hair  1 

Sweet  face,  so  sweet  in  its  surprise. 
As  if  her  little  world  more  fair 


And  beautiful  each  loving  day 
Unfolded  with  her  tender  bloom  ; 

Alas,  the  ministry  of  those 
Who  have  a  baby  in  the  room 

Is  love  that  longs  to  break  the  heart 
And  find  its  wings  to  fold  her  close. 

The  heavenly  angel  sweet  and  sad 
Whose  guardianship  asks  no  repose. 


0  Rose-in-bloom,  and  little  love. 
Well  may  the  fairest  mother  face 

Exquisite  tenderness  and  grief 
Blend  in  inefiuble  embrace  1 


Her  kisses  press  where  tears  have  dropped, 
For  love  like  hers,  so  pure,  so  bleat, 

May  only  bend  a  little  while, 
Its  shelter  wings  above  the  nest  1 

S.  P.  B. 
25  June,  1867. 


THE    BRIDE    AT    SEA. 
(Ship  Arizona,  June  21, 1867.) 

From  the  Narrows  to  the  Sea 
Glides  the  burk  that  beareth  Thee ! 
Southward  points  its  eager  prow  : 
0,  ye  Tempests  !  Calm  ye  now. 

Hatteras  !  lift  thy  morning  star ! 
Cheer  the  Pale  One  from  afar  : 
AH  serene  be  all  thy  Hky, 
Smooth  thy  waves  and  waft  her  by. 


Blow,  ye  Trade- Winds  !    Softly  blow  : 
Fan  her  spirits,  rising  slow  ; 
To  her  cheeks  the  rose  restore. 
Eyes  relume  to  dim  no  more. 

Flower-Isles  !  set  in  liquid  glass. 
Wreath  your  gates  for  her  to  pasa, 
Midway  hung,  in  mystic  show. 
Heaven  above  and  heaven  below. 

Rude,  Caribbean  Sea  1  be  still ;  —  ' 
Charm'd  as  by  the  Fair  One's  will : 
Let  no  wild  wave  break  its  thrall, 
From  the  Isles  to  Aspinwall. 

Isthmus  1  o'er  thy  Sultry  Land, 
Speed  her  to  the  Western  strand ; 
Like  a  dream  her  transit  be. 
Every  breath  from  evil  free. 

Great  Pacific  !  world  at  large  I 
Welcome  thou  this  youthfUl  charge  : 
Bear  the  Atlantic's  blooming  boast. 
Like  morning's  blush  along  thy  coast. 

Then,  like  evening's  glory,  gay 
With  gathered  lights  of  all  the  day ; 
Brilliant  presage  of  the  rise, 
Fairer  yet,  of  other  skies  :  — 

Thus,  with  splendid  memories  wrought 
To  firmaments  of  glorious  thought ; 
And  hopes  of  happier  times  to  ooma  ; 
Through  the  Golden  Gateway — lead  ber  boms  1 

O,  not  alone  !  Still  at  her  side, 
He  leads  who  well  deserves  such  bride  : 
And  a  whole  host  debark  at  call. 
For  Who  saves  her,  so  saveth  all  1 


If,  mid  these  shadowy  symbols,  wa 
No  more  each  other's  form  may  see ; 
A  better  prospect  God  hath  given  — 
Mary  ! — O,  let  us  meet  in  heaven  ! 

—  TVAmm. 

VOTES. 

stanza  2.  "  Pale  One,"  not  naturally,  Imt 
Ingly. 

Stanza  3.  **  Spirits,  rining  slow,''  beginnlof  to  re- 
cover. 

Stanza  7.  **  Blooming  boast,"  ^uite  well,  sad  rosy 
as  ever. 

Stanza  10.  <*  Whole  host,*'  United  States 
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BY    J.   S.   LB    yiLNU, 


Author  of  "Uncle  8Uas/»  "Gny  Deverell,»»  "The  House  by  the  Charahyard,'*  *o.,  &o. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNINQ    TWO    LADISS    WHO  SAT    IN 
THB  MALOBY    PEW. 

There  were  tenants  at  last  in  Malory ; 
and  the  cariosity  of  the  honest  residents  of 
Cardyllian,  the  small  and  antique  town 
close  by,  was  at  once  piqued  and  mortified 
by  the  unaccountable  reserve  of  these  peo- 
ple. 

For  four  years,  except  from  one  twisted 
chimney  in  the  far  corner  of  the  old  house, 
no  smoke  had  risen  from  its  flues.  Tufts  of 
grass  haii  grown  up  between  the  paving- 
stones  of  the  sil^dnt  stable-yard,  mss  had 
crepi  over  the  dark  avenue,  widen,  making 
a  carve  near  the  gate,  is  soon  lost  among 
the  sombre  trees  that  throw  a  perpetual 
shadow  upon  it ;  the  groves  of  nettles  had 
spread  ead  thickened  among  their  trunks ; 
aad  im  the  signs  of  Delect  and  decay,  the 
moeestic  olclplaoe  grew  more  than  ever 


Ihe  pretty  little  Wehih  town  of  Cardyl- 
■  neer  the  shingle  of  a  broad  estu- 
M^,  Wyond  wUeh  tower  the  noble  Cam- 
1«iMi  MouBtains,  high  and  dim,  tier  above 
tMT.  Undulating  hills,  broken  bpr  misty 
glens,  and  clothed  with  woods,  nse  from 
the  opposite  shore,  and  are  backed,  range 
beUnd  range,  by  the  dim  outlines  of  Alpine 
peaks  and  slopes,  and  flanked  bv  purple 
and  gold-tinted  headlands,  rising  dome-like 
fiom  the  sea. 

Betweea  the  town  and  the  gray  shingle 
stretdbes  a  strip  of  bright  greensward,  the 
ef  GardylUan,  along  which  rows  of 
houses,  widi  little  gardens  in  front, 
r'the  sta  to  the  mountains. 

Ilia  alewa  quaint,  old,  and  quiet  Many 
of  IIm  booses  bear  date  anterior  to  tJwggsal 
eivl  waM  of  England,  and  oa  Hm  mk 
bmmm  af  aoose  are  carved  yeaM  &t$gmm 
dariBt  whieh  Shakemeare  was  sdflMvi^g 
aasoog  Us  friends,  in  8tratford-on- Avon. 


At  the  end  of  long  Castle-street  rise  the 
battlements  and 'roofless  towers  of  that 
grand  old  feudal  fortress  which  helped  to 
hold  the  conquest  of  Wales  for  the  English 
crown  in  the  days  of  tabards,  lances,  and 
the  long-bow.  Its  other  chief  street  strikes 
off  at  right  angles  and  up  hill  from  this, 
taking  its  name  from  the  ancient  church, 
which,  with  its  churchyard,  stands  divided 
from  it  by  a  low  wall  ca  red  sandstone,  sur- 
mounted by  one  of  those  tall  and  fimciful 
iron  rails,  the  knack  of  designiag  which 
seems  to  be  a  lost  art  in  these  convma. 

There  are  other  smaller  streets  and  by- 
lanes,  some  dark  with  a  monastic  stillness, 
others  thinly  built,  with  little  gardens  and 
old  plum  and  pear  trees  peeping  over  grass- 
grown  walls,  and  here  and  there  you  light 
upon  a  fragment  of  that  ancient  town  wall 
from  which,  in  the  great  troubles  which 
have  helped  to  build  up  the  f  tow  ef  £ag> 
land,  plumed  cavaliers  once  mmwfmi  witti 
steel-capped  Puritans.  ThoaiftMfliaand 
shadows  of  a  great  history  ral  ihiM%  iffea 
upon  this  out-oMie-way  an41  tONna  Bide 
town. 

The  permanent  residents  of  ObrdyillaB 
for  half  the  year  are  idle,  and  for  mere  oe- 
cupation  are  led  to  inquire  into  and  report 
one  another's  sins,  vanities,  and  mishaps. 
Necessity  thus  educates  them  in  thai  an- 
tual  interest  in  one  another's  affairs,  aad 
that  taste  for  narrative,  which  pusillaaimons 
people  call  prying  and  tattle.  That  the 
people  now  residing  in  Malory,  scarcely  a' 
mile  away,  should  have  so  totally  defeated 
them  was  painful  and  even  irritating. 

It  was  next  to  impossible  to  take  a  walk 
near  Cardyllian  without  seeing  Malory ; 
and  thus  their  frulure  perpetuSly  stared 
them  in  the  face. 

Tou  can  best  see  Malory  from  the  high 
irrounds  which,  westward  of  the  town,  over- 
look the  estuary.  About  a  mile  away  you 
desoiy  a  dark  and  rather  widespread  mass  of 
wood,  lying  in  a  gentle  hollow,  which,  I 
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think,  deepens  its  fombre  tint.  It  approach- 1 
es  closely  to  the  long  ripple  of  the  sea,  and 
through  the  foliage  are  visible  some  old 
chimneys  and  ghmi>ses  of  gray  gables.  The 
refectory  of  the  friary  that  once  stood  there, 
built  of  gray  and  reddish  stones,  half  hid  in 
ivy,  now  does  duty  as  a  barn.  It  is  so  em- 
bowered in  trees,  that  yon  can  scarcely, 
here  and  there,  gain  a  peep  from  without 
at  its  tinted  walls ;  and  the  whole  place  is 
overhung  by  a  sadness  and  seclusion  that 
well  accord  with  its  cloistered  traditions. 
That  is  Malorv. 

It  was  Sunday  now.  Over  the  graves 
and  tombstones  of  those  who  will  hear  its 
sweet  music  no  more,  the  bell  had  sum- 
moned the  townsfolk  and  Visiters  to  the  old 
church  of  Cardyllian. 

The  little  town  boasts,  indeed,  a  beauti- 
ful old  church,  Gothic,  with  side-aisles,  and 
an  antique  stained  window,  from  which 
gloried  saints  and  martyrs  look  down,  in 
robes  as  rich  and  brilliant  as  we  see  now-a- 
days  only  upon  the  kings  and  queens  of  our 
court  cards.  It  has  also  some  fine  old  monu- 
ments of  the  Yemey  family.  The  light  is 
solemn  and  subdued.  There  is  a  very 
sweet-toned  organ,  which  they  say  is  as  old 
as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  truly.  In  the  porch  are  hung  in  chains 
two  sacrilegious  roundshot,  which  entered 
the  church  when  Cromwell's  general  opened 
his  fire,  in  those  days  of  sorrow  when  the 
liberties  of  England  were  in  the  throes  of 
birth.  Beside  the  brillidint  stained  window, 
engraven  upon  a  brau  plate,  is  a  record  of 
the  same  **  solemn  times,"  relating  bow 
certain  careful  men,  to  whom  we  are  ob- 
liged, hfA  taken  down,  enclosed  in  boxes, 
and  buried,  ^n  hope  of  a  typical  resurrection, 
the  ancient  window  which  had  for  so  long 
beautified  **  this  church,**  and  thus  saved  it 
from  the  hands  of  **  vident  and  fanatical 
men." 

When  ^*  the  season  "  is  still  flourishing  at 
Cardyllian,  the  church  is  sometimes  very 
fiilL  On  the  Sunday  I  speak  of  it  was  so^ 
One  pew,-  indeed,  was  quite  relieved  from 
the  general  pre»ure.  It  was  the  large 
panelled  enclosure  which  stands  near  the 
comninnioii  rails,  at  the  right  as  you  look 
up  the  aisle  toward  the  glowing  window. 
Its  flooring  is  raised  a  full  foot  higher  than 
the  ourrounding  level.  This  is  the  seat  of 
the  Veniey  family. 

Hut  one  person  performed  his  devotions 
in  it,  upon  the  day  of  which  I  speak.  This 
was  a  tall,  elegantly  slight  young  man,  with 
the  indascribable  air  of  careless  fashion; 
and  I  am  afraid  he  was  much  more  peeped 


at  and  watched  than  he  ought  to  have  bpen 
by  good  Christians  during  divine  service. 

Sometimes  people  saw  but  the  edge  of 
his  black  whisker,  and  the  waves  m  lus 
dark  hair,  and  his  lavfnder-gloved  hand 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  pew.  At  other 
times  —  when,  for  instance,  during  the 
Litany,  he  leaned  over  with  hia  arms  rest- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  pew  —  he  was  very 
satisfactorily  revealed,  and  elicited  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  criticism.  Most  people 
said  he  was  very  handsome,  and  to,  I  think, 
he  was  —  a  dark  young  man,  with  veiy 
large  soft  eyes,  and  very  brilliant  even 
teeth.  Some  people  said  he  was  spoiled  by 
an  insolent  and  selfish  expression  of  oodd- 
tenance.  Some  ladies  asain  said  that  hb 
figure  was  perfect,  whi£  others  aUegsd 
that  there  was  a  slight  curve  —  not  a  stoop. 
but  a  bend  at  the  shoulder,  wliich  thef 
could  not  quite  sanction. 

The  interest, and  even  anxiety,  with  wludi 
this  young  gentleman  was  observed,  and 
afterwards  discussed,  were  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  Mr.  Cleve  Vem<^  the  nephew, 
not  of  the  present  Viscount  Yemey,  bat  of 
the  man  who  must  very  soon  be  so,  and  heir 
presumptive  to  the  title  —  a  position  in  die 
town  <n  CardyUian,  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  Prince  of  Wales. 

But  the  title  of  Yemey,  or  rather  the 
right  claimant  of  that  title,  was  than,  and 
hiul  been  for  many  years,  in  an  «KivMnely 
odd  position.  In  more  senst^s  thna  one,  a 
cloud  rested  upon  him.  For  strong  rtaaoDS, 
and  in  danger,  he  had  vanished  OMre  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  lived,  ever  onee,  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  world,  and  in  m  jealoos 
and  eccentric  mystery. 

While  this  young^  ffentleraan  was  canting 
so  many  reprehensible  dbtractioas  in  the 
minds  of  otner  Christians,  he  wae  himsslf 
though  not  a  creature  observed  it,  nnde^ 
going  a  rather  wilder  aberration  of  a  sifflilar 
sort  himself. 

In  a  small  seat  at  the  other  nda,  which 
seems  built  for  privacy,  with  a  high  panel- 
ling at  the  sides  and  back,  sat  a  young  lady, 
whoAe  beauty  riveted  and  engroned  his  atr 
tention  in  a  way  that  seemed  to  the  yoang 
gentleman,  of  many  London  saasoM,  aliaost 
unaccountable. 

There  was  an  old  lady  with  hev  -—  a  la^ 
like  old  woman,  he  thought  her  -«-  slfi^tt  cf 
fijgure,  and  rubrically  pnnctnal  in  kar  ap- 
risings,  and  down-sittings.  The  aeafc  hms 
four  with  comfort,  but  no  more.  The  oak 
casing  round  it  is  high.  The  light  visite  it 
through  the  glorious  old  eastern  window, 
mellowed   and  solemnised  —  and  in  this 
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obiar'oscuro,  the  yoting  AtAj's  beantj  had  a 
traDipar«>nt  and  saddened  character  which 
be  thought  quite  peculiar.  Altogether  he 
felt  it  acting  upon  him  with  the  inBidiouB 
power  of  a  spelL 

The  old  lady  —  for  the  halo  of  interest  of 
which  the  ^rl  was  the  centre  included  her 

—  was  dressed,  he  at  first  thought,  in  black 
— T  but  now  he  was  nearly  sure  it  waa  a 
pinrple  silk. 

Though  she  wore  a  ffraye  countenance, 
suitable  to  the  scene  ana  occasion,  it  was  by 
•o  means  sombre  —  a  cheerful  and  engaging 
countenance  on  the  contrary. 

The  young  lady's  drees  was  one  of  those 
rich  Welsh  linseys,  which  exhibit  a  dra- 
pery of  thick-ribbed,  dark  gray  silk,  in 
great  measure  concealed  by  a  sh(»rt  but 
wnpte  cloak  or  coat  of  black  yelvet  —  al- 
together a  costume,  the  gravity  of  which 
struck  him  as  demure  and  piquant 

Leaning  over  the  side  of  his  pew,  Mr. 
Clere  Vemey  prayed  with  a  remarkable 
pernatence  in  the  direction  of  this  seat. 
Afler  the  Litan^r,  he  thoasht  her  a  great 
deal  more  beautiful  than  ne  had  before  it, 
•nd  by  the  time  the  Communion  service 
dosed,  he  was  sure  he  had  never  seen  any 
one  at  all  so  lovely.  He  could  not  have 
fimcied,  in  flesh  and  bk)od,  so  woaderfhl  an 
embodiment  of  Guido's  portrait  of  Beatrice 
CencL  The  exquisite  brow,  and  large  hazel 
eye,  lo  clear  and  soft,  so  bold  and  shv.  The 
fiMe  ▼olnptuons,  yet  pure ;  Ineste  but  in- 
Boeent.  The  rich  chettnnt  hair,  the  pearly 
wUteness,  and  scarlet  lipa,  and  the  strange, 
wiklf  melancholy  look  —  and  a  shadow  of 
file.  Three-quarters,  or  full  fiu^e,  or  mo- 
■MBlary  profile — in  shade,  now*-'in  li^rht 

—  the  tame  wonderful  likeness  sdlL  The 
phantom  of  Beatrice  was  before  him. 

I  can't  say  whether  the  yonns  lady  or  the 
old  observed  the  irre^lar  worsnip  directed 
towards  their  pew.  Cleve  did  not  think  they 
did.  He  had  no  particular  wish  that  they 
■honld.  In  fact,  his  interest  was  growing  so 
•tmngely  absorbing  that  somethinff  of  tnat 
jealousy  of  obeervation  which  inoicates  a 
deeper  sentiment  than  mere  admiration, 
had  supervened,  and  Mr.  Cleve  conducted 
hi!  reeonnoitring  with  slyncM  and  caution. 

That  small  pew  over  the  way,  he  was 
aeily  certain,  oelonged  to  Malory.  Now 
Malory  if  a  dower  honse  of  the  Vemeys. 
Hii  own  grandmother,  the  Venerable  Dowar 
gar  Lady  Vemey,  as  much  to  her  annoyance 
9m  Morning  Post  respectfully  called  her, 
was  at  that  time  the  incumbent.  But  though 
■he  held  it  with  the  inflexible  gripe  of  an 
old  lady  whose  righta  were  not  to  oe  trifled 
with,  the  would  not  reside,  and  the  place 


was,  as  I  have  said,  utterly  neglected,  and 
the  old  house  very  much  out  oT  repair. 

Why,  then,  should  the  Malory  pew  be 
thus  tenanted  ?  These  ladies,  he  had  no 
doubt,  sat  there  of  right  —  for  if  the  seat 
had  been  opened  to  the  congregation  at 
large,  in  the  then  state  of  pressure,  it  would 
have  been  filled.  Could  tney  possibly  be  of 
kindred  to  the  Vemeys,  and  sit  where  they 
did  by  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  Dowa- 
ger. 

So  Cleve  Vemey  began  to  count  up 
cousins  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  left 
off  no  wiser. 

Clo^e  by  this  dark  Malorv  pew,  is  a  small 
side-door  of  the  church.  There  is  another 
like  it,  a  little  lower  down,  in  the  opposite 
wall,  not  fhr  from  the  Vemey  pew,  and 
through  these  emer^  thin  filet  of  worship- 
pers, while  the  mam  ooliunn  ahufiles  and 
pushes  through  the  porch.  So,  when  the 
Rector  had  pronounced  his  final  blessing, 
Cleve  Vemey  having  improved  the  little  si- 
lence that  follows  to  |set  his  hat  and  cane 
into  his  hand,  glided  from  his  seat  before 
the  mass  of  the  oon^fregation  were  astir,  and 
emer^ng  on  the  little  gravel  walk,  step- 
ped lightly  down  to  the  stone  stile,  from 
whence  you  command  a  riew  of  every  exit 
from  the  churchvard. 

He  stood  with  one  foot  upon  it,  like  a 
man  awaitinr  a  firicnd,  and  lookine  Itatlessly 
toward  the  cnuroh.  And  as  he  loitered,  a 
friend  did  turn  up  whom  he  vety  little  ex- 
pected to  see.  A  young  man,  though  hardly 
so  young  as  Cleve-^ good-looking,  decideilly, 
with  light  golden  moustache,  ami  a  face  so 
kind,  ma£,  and  merry,  it  made  one  happy 
to  look  at  it. 

^  Ah  !  Sedley  I  I  had  not  an  idea.  What 
brings  you  here  ?  "  said  Cleve,  smiling,  and 
shakmg  his  hand  moderately,  but  keeping 
his  large  eyes  steadily  on  the  distant  point 
at  which  he  expected  to  tee  the  unknown 
ladies  emerge. 

**  Dovrn  here  just  for  a  day  or  two,"  an- 
swered Tom  Sedley.  **  I  was  above  you  in 
the  gallery.  Did  you  see  that  beautiful 
creature  in  the  Malory  seat,  right  before 
youV  By  Jove,  she's  a  stunning  gurL  There 
was  an  old  woman  with  her.  I  think  I 
never  saw  so  beautiful  a  bein^." 

**  Wdl,  I  did  see  a  pretty  ^rl  at  the  other 
side  of  the  church,  I  think  ;  uu't  that  she  ?  " 
said  Cleve,  as  he  saw.  the  two  ladies  —  the 
younger  with  one  of  those  short  black  veils 
which  nearly  obliterate  the  face  of  the 
wearer  behind  the  inlrieaciee  of  a  thick 
lace  oattera. 

**  ay  Jove !  so  it  is,**  said  Sedley ;  ^*  come 
akmg  —  let  us  tee  where  they  ga** 
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They  were  walking  almost  solitarily,  fol- 
lowed only  by  an  old  servant  who  carried 
their  books,  toward  the  entrance  at  the 
further  side  of  the  churchyard,  a  small  door 
opening  upon  a  flight  of  steps  by  which  you 
descend  into  one  of  the  deserted  back 
streets  of  Cardyllian. 

Cleve  and  Sedley  pursued  as  little  con- 
spicuously as  possible.  The  quaint  street 
into  which  the  stone  stairs  led  them  follows 
the  mouldering  shelter  of  the  old  town 
wall. 

Looking  along  the  perspective  of  this 
street,  if  such  the  single  row  of  small  old 
houses  confronting  the  dark  ivied  wall  may 
be  termed,  the  two  young  gentlemen  saw  the 
figures  in  pursuit  of  which  they  had  entered 
it,  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Malory. 

*^  We  mustn't  get  too  near ;  let  us  wait  a 
little,  and  let  them  ^o  on,"  suggested  Sed- 
ley  in  a  whisper,  as  if  the  ladies  could  have 
overheard  them. 

Cleve  laughed.  He  was  probably  the 
more  eager  of  the  two ;  but  some  men  have 
no  turn  for  confidences,  and  Cleve  Yemey 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  opening  either  his 
plans  or  his  teelings  to  any  one. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ALL  THAT  THE  DRAPER'S  WIFE  COULD 

TELL. 

This  street  in  a  few  hundred  steps  emerg- 
ing from  the  little  town  changes  its  charac- 
ter into  that  of  a  narrow  rural  road,  over- 
hung by  noble  timber,  and  descending  with 
a  gentle  curve  toward  the  melancfioly  woods 
of  Malory. 

^  How  beautifully  she  walks,  too  I  Bv 
Jove,  she's  the  loveliest  being  I  ever  behold. 
She's  the  most  perfectly  wantiful  girl  in 
England.  How  I  wish  some  d — d  fellow 
would  insult  her,  that  I  might  smash  him, 
and  have  an  excuse  for  attending  her 
home." 

So  spoke  enthusiastic  Tom  Sedley,  as 
they  paused  to  watch  the  retreat  of  the  la- 
dies, leaning  over  the  dwarf  stone  wall,  and 
half  hidden  by  the  furrowed  stem  of  a  gi- 
gantic ash'tree. 

From  this  point,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  Malory,  they  saw  them 
enter  the  wide  iron  gate,  and  disappear  in 
the  dark  avenue  that  leacb  up  to  that  som- 
bre place. 

»*2%«*e  / 1  said  it  was  Malory,"  exclaimed 
Sedley,  lading  his  hand  briskly  on  Cleve's 
arm. 

*'  Well  I  hope  you're  pleased ;  and  tell  me. 


I  now,  what  stay  do  yon  mike  at  Cardyllian, 
Tom  ?  Can  yon  come  over  to  Ware  — 
not  to-morrow,  for  Tm  not  quite  sure  that  I 
shall  be  there,  but  on  Tuesday,  for  a  day  or 
two  ?  " 

No  —  Tom  Sedley  couldn't.  He  nmn 
leave  to-morrow,  or,  at  latest,  on  Tuesday 
morning  ;  and,  fbr  to-day,  he  had  promised 
to  go  to  afternoon  service  with  the  Etheragcs, 
and  then  home  to  tea  with  them.  He  was 
to  meet  the  party  on  the  Green. 

So  after  a  little  talk,  they  turned  toaetber 
toward  the  town ;  and  they  parted  near 
the  Yemey  Anna,  where  Cleve'a  dog-can 
awaited  him.  Having  given  his  order  in 
the  hall,  he  walked  into  the  coflfee-room,  in 
which,  seated  demurely,  and  quite  alone,  he 
found  stout  Mrs.  Jones,  the  draper's  wife  ^ 
suave,  sedate,  wearing  a  subdued  Sabbath 
smile  upon  her  broad  and  somewhat  dy 
countenance. 

Her  smile  expanded  as  Cleve  drew  near. 
She  made  a  sreat  and  gracious  coartesj, 
and  extendea  her  short  fat  hand,  which 
Cleve  Yerney  took  and  shook  —  fbr  the  tra- 
dition of  homelier,  if  not  kindlier  times, 
still  lingered  in  Cardyllian,  and  there  were 
friendlr  personal  relations  between  the 
great  nunily  and  the  dozen  and  m  half  of 
shopkeepers  who  constituted  its  commercial 
strength. 

So  Cleve  Yemey  joked  and  talked  with 
her,  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  with 
one  knee  on  the  seat  ot  it.  He  waa  pletsed 
to  have  lighted  upon  such  a  goasip  as  good 
Mrs.  Jones,  the  draper,  who  was  waiting 
for  the  return  of  her  husband,  who  wai 
saying  a  word  to  Mr.  Watk^n  Hughee,  in 
the  bar,  about  a  loan  of  his  black  hone 
for  a  funeral  next  mominff. 

^*  So  it  seems  Lady  Vemey  haa  got  a 
tenant  in  Malory  ?  "  he  said  at  last. 

^*  Yes,  indeed,  sir,"  she  replied,  in  her 
most  confidential  manner ;  ^  and  I  hope  — 
I  do  indeed —  it  may  turn  out  such  a  thing 
as  she  would  like." 

Mrs.  Jones  usually  spoke  in  low  and  ng- 
nificant  tones,  and  with  a  mystery  and  cai^ 
tion  worthy  of  deeper  things  than  she  often 
talked  about. 

*'  Why,  is  there  any  thing  odd  ? "  asked 
the  young  ^ntleman  curiously. 

*'  Well,  It  is  not,  now,  altogether  what  I 
would  wish  fbr  Lady  Yemejr.  I  haven^ 
seen  any  of  the  Malory  family,  ezceptiog 
in  church  to-day ;  not  one,  indeed,  sir ;  they 
are  very  strange ;  they  never  come  into  the 
town  —  not  once  since  ever  they  came  to 
Malory  I  but  dear  me  1  you  know,  sir,  that 
might  be,  and  yet  every  thing  as  we  could 
wisb,  mightn't  it ;  yes,  sure ;  still  you  know, 
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people  UTtU  be  talking  ;  it's  a  pity  we  don't 
mind  our  own  business  more,  and  let  others 
be,  isn'tit,  sir  ?" 

"  Great  pity ;  but  —  but  what's  the  mat- 
ter V  "  urged  Cleve  Vemey. 

"  Well,  Master  Cleve,  you  know  Cardyl- 
lian,  and  how  we  do  talk  here ;  I  don't  say 
More  than  other  places,  but  we  do^  and  I  do 
not  like  repeatin'  every  thinff  I  hear.  There's 
more  mischief  than  good,  I  think,  comes  of 
repeatin'  stories." 

^  Oh !  come,  pray  what's  the  good  of  a 
story  except  to  repeat  it?  I  oueht  to 
know,  perhaps  I  should  tell  Lady  Veme^ 
aboat  it,"  said  Cleve,  who  was  really  curi- 
ous, for  nothing  could  be  more  quiet  than 
the  set  up  and  demeanour  of  the  ladies. 

''They  haven't  been  here,  you  know, 
▼ery  langy**  murmured  Mrs.  Jones  earnest- 
"No, I  don't  know.  I  know  nothing 
about  it;  how  long  ? " 

^  Well,  about  five  weeks  —  a  little  more ; 
and  we  never  saw  the  gentleman  once ;  he's 
never  been  down  to  the  town  since  he 
came ;  never,  indeed,  sir,  not  once." 

'*  He  shows  his  sense ;  doesn't  he  ?  " 

*^  Ah,  you  were  always  pleasant,  Master 
Cleve,  but  you  don't  think  so;  no,  you  don't 
indeed;  his  conduct  is  really  most  singular, 
he's  never  been  outside  the  walls  of  Malory 
all  that  time,  in  the  daylight;  very  odd ;  he 
has  hired  Christmass  Owen's  boat,  and  he 
goes  out  in  it  every  night,  unless  twice,  the 
wind  was  too  high,  and  Owen  didn't  choose 
to  venture  his  boat.  He's  a  tall  man, 
Christmass  Owen  says,  and  holds  himself 
straight,  like  an  officer,  for  people  will  be 
making  inquiries,  you  know;  and  he  has 
gray  hair ;  not  quite  white,  you  know." 

"  How  should  1  know  ?  " 

**  Ah,  ha !  ^ou  were  alwaj^  funny  ;  yes, 
indeed,  but  it  is  gray,  gone  quite  gray,  Christ- 
mass  Owen  says." 

^  Weil,  and  what  about  the  ladies?  "  in- 
quired the  young  eentleman.  '*  They're 
not  gone  gray,  all  f  Uiough  I  shouldn't  won- 
der much,  in  Malory." 

*'  The  ladies  f  Well,  There's  (too,  you 
know;  there's  Miss  Sheckleton,  thafs  the 
elderly  lady,  and  all  the  Malory  accounts  in 
the  town  is  opened  in  her  name.  Anne 
Sheckleton,  very  reglar  she  is.  I  have 
nothing  to  say  concerning  her.  They  don't 
spend  a  great  deal,  you  understand,  but 
tbeir  money  is  siwe.** 

**  Yes,  of  course ;  but,  you  said,  didn't 
70U  ?  that  there  was  something  not  quite 
right  about  them." 

^  Ob,  dear,  no,  sir :  I  did  not  say  quite 


t^iat ;  nothing  wrong,  no  sure,  but  very  odd, 
sir,  and  most  unpleasant,  and  that  is  all." 

**  And  that's  a  good  deal ;  isn't  it  ?  "  urged 
Cleve. 

'*  Well,  it  is  something ;  it  is  indeed  a 
ereat  deal,**  Mrs.  Jones  emphasized  oracu- 

«»  And  what  ts  it  ?  what  do  you  know  of 
them,  or  the  people  here  what  do  they 
sayf'* 

**  Well,  they  say,  putting  this  and  that 
together,  and  some  runts  from  the  servant 
that  comes  down  to  order  things  up  from 
the  town,  for  servants,  you  know,  will  be 
talking,  that  the  family  is  mad,** 

"  Mad  !  **  echoed  Cleve. 

"  That's  what  they  say." 

*'*'  The  whole  fainily  are  mad !  and  yet 
continue  to  manage  their  affairs  as  they  do ! 
fiy  Jove,  it  is  a  comfort  to  ^nd  that  peo- 
ple can  get  on  without  heads,  on  emergen- 
cy." 

''*'  They  don't  say,  no,  dear  me  I  that  all 
that's  in  the*  house  are  mad ;  only  the  old 
man  and  the  young  lady." 

'^  And  what  is  she  mad  upon  ?  " 

"  Well,  they  don't  say.  1  don't  know  — 
melancholy  I  do  suppose." 

**  And  what  is  the  old  gentleman's 
name?" 

»«  We  don't  know,  the  servants  don't  know, 
they  say ;  they  were  hired  by  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton, in  Chester,  and  never  saw  the  old  gen- 
tleman, nor  the  young  lady,  till  after  they 
were  two  or  three  days  in  Malory ;  and  one 
night  comes  a  carriage,  with  a  mad-house 
gentleman,  they  do  say,  a  doctor,  in  charge 
of  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  young  lady, 
poor  thing  i  and  so  they  were  handed  over 
Dy  him,  to  Miss  Sheckleton." 

**  And  what  sort  of  lunacies  do  they  com- 
mit ?  They're  not  pulling  down  the  house 
among  them,  I  hope  r  " 

"  very  gentle  —  very.  I'm  told,  quite, 
as  you  may  say,  manageable.  It's  a  very  sad 
^ing,  sir,  but  what  a  world  it  is !  yes,  indeed. 
Isn't  it?" 

"•  Ay,  so  it  is.  I've  heard  that,  I  think, 
before." 

*i  Tou  may  have  heard  it  from  me,  sir, 
and  it's  longbeen  my  feeling  and  opinion, 
dear  me  I  The  longer  I  live  the  more  mel- 
ancholy sights  I  see  ! " 

**  How  long  b  Malory  let  for  ?  " 

<^  Can't  say,  indeed,  sir.  That  is  they 
may  ^ve  it  up  every  three  months,  but  has 
the  nght  to  keep  it  two  whole  years,  that  is 
if  they  like,  you  understand." 

**  Well,  it  IS  rather  odd  It  was  they  who 
sat  in  the  Malory  seat  to-day  ?  " 
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*'  That  was  Miss  Shecldeton,  was  the  old 
lady ;  and  the  youns  one,  didn't  you  think 
her  very  pretty,  sir  ?  ** 

"  Yea  —  she's  pretty,"  he  answered  care- 
lessly. '*  fiut  I  really  could  not  see  yery 
well" 

"  I  was  very  near  as  she  turned  to  leave 
—  before  she  took  down  her  veil  —  and  I 
thought  what  a  reaUy  beautiful  creature  she 
wasf" 

''  And  what  do  they  call  her  ?  " 

«*  Miss  Margaret,  sir.** 

**  Margaret  !  a  pretty  name  —  rather. 
Oh  1  here's  Mr.  Jones ;  **  and  Mr.  Jones 
was  greeted  —  and  talked  a  little  —  some- 
what more  distantly  and  formally  than  his 
Soodwite  had  done  —  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ones,  with  a  dutiful  farewell,  set  off  upon 
their  Sunday's  ramble. 


CHAPTER  in. 
HOME  TO  WABE, 

«*  Mad  ! "  thought  Cleve.  "  What  an  awful 
pity  if  she  is.  She  doesn't  look  mad  —  mel- 
ancholy she  may.  She  does  not  look  a  hit 
mad.  hy  Jove,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
It's  utterly  out  of  the  Question  that  the  quiet 
old  lady  there  could  bring  a  mad  girl  to 
church  with  her.  And,  thus  resolved,  Cleve 
walked  out  of  the  coffee-room,  and,  awaiting 
his  conveyance,  stood  on  the  steps  of  the 
Vemey  Arms,  from  whence  he  saw  Wynne 
Williams,  the  portly  solicitor  of  Cardyllian 
and  of  a  wide  circle  of  comfortable  clients 
round  it.  Wynne  Williams  is  omniscient. 
Nothing  ever  happens  in  Cardyllian  that  he 
does  not  know  with  precision. 

**  Wynne,"  Cleve  called  up  the  quiet  little 
street,  and  the  attorney,  looking  over  his 
fat  shoulder,  arrested  his  deliberate  walk, 
and  marched  swiftly  back,  smiling. 

So  there  was  another  greeting ;  and  some 
more  questions  ensued,  and  answers,  and 
then  said  Cleve  — 

"  So  Malory's  let,  I  hear." 

**  Yes,"  said  the  attorney,  with  a  slight 

shrug. 
^*  1  ou  don't  like  the  bargain,  I  see,"  said 

Cleve. 

**  It's  a  mismanaged  place,  you  know. 
Lady  Yerney  won't  spend  a  shilling  on  it, 
and  we  must  only  take  what  we  can  get. 
We  haven't  had  a  tenant  for  five  years  till 
now." 

'<  And  who  has  taken  it  ?  " 

**  The  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie." 

«'  The  devil  he  has.  Why  old  Dixie's  not 
mad,  is  he  V 
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'  «'  No,  he's  no  fool  More  like  the  other 
thing  —  rather.  Drove  a  hard  bargain  -» 
but  /  wouldn't  take  it  mjBelf  ait  the 
money." 

''  Doesn't  he  live  there  ?  " 

**No.  There's  an  old  gentlenuui  and 
two  ladies ;  one  of  them  an  old  woomul" 

*«  And  what's  the  old  gentlenaaa's  hok, 
and  the  young  lad^s  ?  " 

**  Don't  know,  indeed ;  and  what  dots  k 
matter  ?  "  The  attorney  was  ouriooa,  ud 
had  taken  some  little  trouble  to  find  out 
**Tbe  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie's -tbe  teaaB^ 
and  Misi  Sheckleton  maaagea  the  family 
business ;  and  devil  a  letter  ever  comet  1^ 
post  here,  except  to  Miss  Sheckletoa  or  U» 
servants." 

*'  Old  Mother  Jones,  the  draper'i  wife, 
over  the  way,  says  the  girl  and  tne  old  £4- 
low  are  mad." 

^*  Don't  believe  it.  More  likely  he's  in  a 
fix,  and  wants  to  keep  out  of  nahi  and 
hearing  lust  now,  and  Malory's  Sm  veiy 
place  to  bide  a  fellow  in.  It's  just  sossAJs, 
you  know,  there  may  be  a  screw  loose  in 
the  upper  works ;  but  J  don't  believe  it,  and 
don't  tar  the  world  bint  it  to  the  old  lady. 
She's  half  mad  herself  about  mad  people, 
and  if  she  took  that  in  her  head|  by  Jofa, 
she'd  never  forgive  me,"  and  the  attorney 
laughed  uneasily. 

''  You  do  think  they're  mad.  By  Jove, 
you  do.    1  know  you  think  they're  umiL" 

*^  I  don*t  think  they're  mad.  I  don't  know 
any  thinff  about  them,"  said  the  good- 
humoured  attorney,  with  Dundreary  whia- 
kers,  leaning  on  the  wooden  pillar  of  the 
Yerney  Arms,  and  smiling  provoking  in 
the  young  man's  face. 

''  Come  now,  Wynne,  Fll  not  tell  the  old 
lady,  upon  my  honour.  You  may  as  iroil 
tell  me  all  you  know.  And  you  do  know ; 
of  course^  you  do ;  yon  oZtcovi  know.  Ab4 
these  people  living  not  a  mile  away  1  Yqm 
must  know." 

^*  I  see  how  it  is.  She's  a  pretty  girl,  and 
you  want  to  pick  up  all  about  her,  bv  way 
of  inquiring  afler  the  old  ^ntleman. 

Vemey  umghed,  and  said  — 

*'  Perhaps  you're  right,  though,  I  aHore 
you,  I  didn't  know  ic  myself,  fiat  is  the 
old  fellow  mad,  or  is  there  any  msdness 
amons  them  ?  " 

**  I  do  assure  you,  I  know  no  more  than 
you  do,"  laughed  Mr.  Wynne  Williams 
*'  He  may  be  as  sober  as  Solomon,  or  af 
mad  as  a  hatter,  for  any  thing  /  know.  It's 
nothing  to  me.  He's  only  a  visitor  therev 
and  the  yoUng  lady,  too,  for  that  matter ; 
and  our  tenant  is  the  Reverend  Isaac 
Dixie." 
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<*  Where  is  Dixie  living  now  ?  " 

''  The  old  shop." 

^  I  know.  I  wonder  he  has  not  wrigeled 
on  and  up  a  bit.  I  always  looked  on  Ihjue 
as  the  hud  of  a  dignitary ;  he  has  had  time 
to  Imrst  into  a  fiishop  since  I  saw  him. 
Dixie  and  I  have  had  some  qaeer  seenes  to^ 
gether,"  and  he  laughed  quietly  orer  his 
lecoUections.  *^  He  and  I  spent  thsee 
BKmths  once  together  in  Malory,  do  you 
remeosher.  I  dare  say  he  does.  He  was 
Inlor  and  I  pupiL  Charming  time.  We 
used  to  read  in  the  ^n-room.  That  was 
Uie  year  they  had  the  bricklayens  and  paint* 
ers  at  Ware.  Do  yon  remember  the  day 
yoB  oame  in  exactly  as  I  shied  the  iakpbottle 
at  his  head  ?  I  dare  say  the  mark's  on  the 
wall  still.  By  Jove,  I'd  have  killed  him,  I 
suppose,  if  I'd  had  the  luck  to  ^it  him. 
You  BUflt  come  over  and  see  me  before  J 
go.  Vm  quite  alone ;  but  I  can  give  you  a 
matton-cbop  and  some  claret,  and  I  want 
to  show  you  the  rifle  I  told  yon  o£  You'll 
be  delighted  with  it" 

And  so  this  young  man,  with  large  dark 
eyesi  smiled  and  waved  his  farewell,  and, 
with  a  groom  behind  him,  drove  at  a  rapid 
pace  down  the  street,  and  away  toward 
Waie. 

^  Hell  do  that  seven  miles  in  five  and 
llurty  minutes,"  thought  the  attorney,  look- 
ins  after  him  drowsily ;  and  his  speculation 
taking  another  turn,  he  thought  mistily  of 
his  political  possibilities,  for  he  had  been 
tkoree  yean  in  the  House,  and  was  looked 
upon  aa  a  clever  young  man,  and  one  who, 
Mviag  many  advantages,  might  yet  be  -^ 
wbo  oenld  tell  where,  and  have  power  to 
make  the  iortunes  of  many  deserving  at^ 
Aomeya. 

Clave  meanwhile  was  driving  at  a  great 
pace  toward  Ware.  I  don't  suppose  a  town 
ufe— *-a  life  of  vice,  a  life  of  any  sort,  has 
power  to  kill  the  divine  spark  of  romance 
m  a  young  man  born  with  imagination. 

Ifalory  had  always  had  a  strange  and 
povaiw  interest  for  hioi.  A  dower  house 
BOW*  it  had  once  been  the  principal  mansion 
of  las  family.  Over  it,  to  his  eye,  hong. 
Ilka  the  sombre  and  glowing  phaatatms  of 
a  floudy  sunset,  the  stor^  of  the  lomanee, 
and  iIm  follies  and  the  crimes  of  generations 
of  the  Vemeys  of  Malory.  The  lordly  dd 
timber  that  nse  about  its  chimneys  and 
gables,  seemed  to  him  the  mute  and  melan- 
choly witnesses  of  bygone  tn^dies  and 
giones. 

Tnere,  too,  in  the  Steward's  House,  a  veri- 
table relic  of  the  ancient  Friary,  lived  dreamy 
old  Rebecca  Mervyn ;  he  wondered  how  he 
had  forgotten  to  ask  whether  she  was  still 


there.  She  had  seemed  to  his  boyish  fancy 
one  of  those  delightful  German  ambigniues 
—  half  human,  l^alf  ^host ;  her  silent  prea- 
ents  of  tafiy,  and  faint  wintrv  smile  and 
wandering  gaze,  used  to  thrill  him  with  ^  a 
pleasing  terror.*  He  liked  her,  and  ^  he 
weald  have  been  afraid  to  sit  alone  m  her 
latticed  room  with  that  silent  lady,  after 
twilight.  Poor  old  Bebeooa !  It  was  eight 
y^eairs  since  he  had  last  seen  her  tall,  sad, 
silent  form,  — -  silent,  except  when  she 
thought  herself  alone,  and  used  to  whisper 
and  babble  as  she  looked  with  a  wild  and 
careworn  gaze  over  the  sea,  toward  the 
mighty  mountains  that  build  it  round, 
line  over  Hne,  till  swell  and  peak  are 
lost  in  misty  distance.  He  used  to  think  of 
Uie  Lady  of  Branksome  Tower,  and  half 
believe  that  old  Rebecca  was  whispering 
with  the  spirits  of  the  woods  and  cataracts, 
and  lonely  headlands,  over  the  water. 

(*  Is  old  Rebecca  Mervyn  there  still  ? " 
ha  wondered  on.  ^  Unless  she's  dead,  poor 
things  she  is  —  ibr  my  grandmother  Would 
never  think  of  disturbing  her,  and  she  shall 
be  my  excuse  for  going  up  to  Malory,  i 
ought  to  see  her." 

The  door  of  her  quaint  tenement  stood 
by  the  court-yard,  its  carved  stone  chimney 
top  rose  by  the  roof  of  the  dower-boose, 
with  wbich^  indeed,  it  was  connected.  *'  It 
won't  be  like  crossing  their  windows,  ov 
knocking  at  their  hall  door.  I  shan't  so 
much  as.enter  the  court-yard,  and  I  really 
ought  to  see  the  poor  old  thing." 

The  duty  would  not  have  been  so  uigeat, 
had  the  face  that  appeared  in  church  that 
day  been  less  lovely. 

He  had  never  troubled  himself  for  ei^t 
years  about  the  existence  of  old  B;ebeeca. 
And  now  that  the  image,  after  that  long 
interval,  suddenly  returned,  he  for  the  first 
time  asked  himself  why  old  Rebeoca  Mer* 
Tyn  was  oyer  there?  He  had  always  ac* 
cepted  her  presence  as  he  did  that  of  the 
trees,  and  urns,  and  old  lead  statues  in  the 
yew  walk,  as  one  of  the  properties  of  Ma*> 
lory.  She  was  a  sort  of  mend  or  client  of 
his  grandmother's  —  not  an  old  servant 
plainly,  not  even  a  housekeeper.  There 
was  an  unconscious  refinement,  and  an  air 
of  ladyhood  in  this  old  woman.  His  grand* 
mother  used  to  call  her  Mrs.  Mervyn,  and 
treated  hek*  with  a  sort  of  distinction  and 
distance  that  had  in  it  both  sympathy  and 
reserve  . 

^  I  dare  say  Wynne  Williams  knows  all 
about  her,  and  PU  go  and  see  her,  at  all 
events."  So  he  thot^^  as  his  swift  trotter 
flew  under  the  noble  trees  of  Ware,  along 
the  picturesque  road  which  conmaads  the 
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seaward  view  of  that  unrivalled  estuary 
flanked  by  towering  headlands,  and  old 
Fandillion,  whose  distant  outline  shows  like 
a  gigantic  sphinx  crouching  lazily  at  the 
brink  of  the  sea.  Across  the  water  now  he 
sees  the  old  town  of  Cardyllian,  the  church- 
tower  and  the  mined  Cfastle,  and,  farther 
down,  sad  and  sequestered,  the  dark  wood 
and  something  of  the  gray  front  of  Malory 
blurred  in  distance,  but  now  slowing  with  a 
sort  of  charm  that  was  fast  deepening  into 
interest. 

CHAPTEB  IV. 
ON  THE  OREEN  OF  CARDTLLIAN. 

Ware  is  a  great  house,  with  a  palatial 
front  of  cut  stone.  The  Hon.  KifTyn  Fulke 
Yemey  seldom  sees  it  He  stands  next  to 
the  title,  and  that  laij^  residue  of  the  es- 
tates which  go  with  it.  The  title  has  got 
for  the  present  into  an  odd  difficult}',  and 
cannot  assert  itself;  and  those  estates  are, 
pending  the  abeyance,  compulsorily  at 
nurse,  where  they  have  thriven,  quite 
thrown  off  their  ailments  and  incumbrances, 
and  grown  plethorically  robust. 

Still  the  Hon.  Kiff^n  Fulke  Yemey  is 
not,  as  the  lawyers  say,  in  perception  of 
one  shilling  of  their  revenues.  He  feels  in- 
deed that  he  has  grown  in  importance  — 
that  people  seem  more  pleased  to  see  him, 
that  he  is  listened  to  much  better,  that  his 
jokes  are  taken  and  laughed  at,  and  that  a 
sceptical  world  seems  to  have  come  at  last 
to  give  him  credit  for  the  intellect  and  vir- 
tues of  which  he  is  conscious.  All  this, 
however,  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  substance 
which  seems  so  near,  and  yet  is  intangible. 

No  wonder  he  is  a  little  peevish.  His 
nephew  and  heir  presumptive  —  Cleve  — 
runs  down  now  and  then  for  shooting  or 
yachting;  but  his  uncle  docs  not  care  to 
visit  Ware,  and  live  in  a  comer  of  the 
house.  I  think  he  liked  the  people  of 
Cardyllian,  and  of  the  region  round  about, 
to  sutfer  and  resent  with  him.  So  they  see 
his  face  but  sehlom. 

Cleve  Vemey  sat,  after  dinner,  at  an 
open  window  ot  Ware,  with  one  toot  on  the 
broad  window-btone,  smoking  his  ci^ar,  and 
gazing  acroiH)  the  dark  blue  sheet  of  water, 
whose  ripples  glimnierud  by  this  time  bright 
in  the  moonlight,  toward  the  misty  wood  of 
Malory. 

Cleve  Yerney  is  a  young  man  of  accom- 
plishment, and  of  talents,  and  ot  a  desultory 
and  tumultuous  ambition,  which  sometimes 
engro^es  him  wholly,  and  sometimes  sickens 
ana  loees  its  appetite.     He  is  conceited  — 


ftffectinjT  indifference,  he  lares  admirati«. 
The  object  for  the  time  beinff  seixei  bi« 
whole  soul.  The  excitement  of  even  ■  mo- 
mentary pursuit  absorbs  him.  He  is  re- 
served, capricious,  and  impetaons  —  knovi 
not  what  self-mortification  is,  and  has  a 
pretty  taste  for  dissimulation! 

He  is,  I  think,  extremely  haadsone.  I 
have  heard  ladies  pronounce  him  hadntr 
ing.  Of  course,  in  measuring  his  ftieiiis- 
tions,  his  proximity  to  a  title  and  great  » 
tales  was  not  forgotten ;  and  he  is  as  amia- 
ble as  a  man  can  be  who  possesses  aQ  the 
equalities  I  have  described,  and  is  selfish  be- 
sides. 

Now  Cleve  Yemey  was  haanted,  or  rath- 
er possessed,  for  the  present,  b^  Uie  beauti- 
fnl  phantom  —  sane  or  mad,  saint  or  rinaer 
—  who  had  fiir  so  long,  in  that  sdemii  quie- 
tude andmonotonv  so  favoorable  ftr  the 
reception  of  fanciral  impressions,  stood  or 
sat,  nun-like,  book  in  hand,  before  him  that 
daj.  So  far  from  resisting,  he  enconnged 
this  little  delirium.  It  helped  him  Uiroo^ 
his  solitary  evening. 

When  his  ciear  was  out,  he  stiU  looked 
out  toward  Malory.  He  was  cnltiradng 
his  little  romance.  He  liked  the  mysteiy 
of  it  **  Mar^ret  —  Marcaret,"  he  repeated 
softly.  He  tancied  that  ne  saw  a  K^t  for 
a  moment  in  the  window  of  Malory,  Uke  a 
star.^  He  could  not  be  snre;  it  might  b« 
the  light  of  a  boat.  Still  it  was  an  ooien— 
the  emblem  of  life  —  an  answer  of  hope. 

How  very  capricious  all  this  was  1  Hen 
was  a  young  man,  before  whom  Teariy  ths 
new  blown  Mauties  of  each  London  sesioa 
passed  in  review  —  who  fancied  he  had  bat 
to  choose  among  them  all  —  who  had  nersr 
experienced  a  serious  passion,  hardly  efea 
a  passing  sentiment  —  now  atrangelj  moved 
and  interested  by  a  person  whom  be  had 
never  spoken  to — only  seen  —  who  had 
seemed  unaffectedly  unconscious  of  hb  pres- 
ence ;  who  possibly  had  not  even  seen  him ; 
of  whose  kindred  and  history  he  knew  noCh* 
ing,  and  between  whom  and  himself  thsie 
might  stand  some  impassable  gal£ 

Cleve  was  in  the  mood  to  write  verses ; 
but  that  relief,  like  others,  wont  always  an- 
swer the  invocation  of  the  sufferer.  Tlie 
muse  is  as  coy  as  death.  So  instead,  be 
wrote  a  line  to  the  Ri'.v.  Isaac  Dixiey  of 
Clay  Rectory,  in  which  he  said  — 

*^  My  dear  Dixie, 

X  ou  remember  when  I  used  to  caD  joa 
*  Mr,  Dixie,'  and  *  Sir,*  I  conjure  yoo  oy 
the  memory  of  those  happy  days  of  inm^ 
cence  and  Greek  grammar,  to  take  pbv  on 
my  lonelinesB,  and  come  here  to  Wa 
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where  jou  will  find  me  pining  in  solitude. 
Come  just  for  &  daj.  I  know  jour  heart  ii 
in  your  parish,  and  1  shan't  ask  yon  to  stay 
longer.  The  fTooe,  my  cutter,  is  here;  you 
need  to  like  a  sail  (he  knew  that  the  Key. 
Isaac  Dixie  suffered  unutterably  at  sea, 
and  loathed  all  nautical  enjoyments),  or  you 
can  fta^  in  the  house,  and  tumble  oyer  the 
hfxkM  in  the  library.  1  will  make  yon  as 
eomibrtable  as  1  can;  only  do  come  and 
obhge, 

Your  old  pupil, 

Clkve  Vbbnbt. 

P.S.  —  I  shall  be  leaving  this  imtMdiately, 
•0  pray  answer  in  person,  by  return.  Youil 
get  this  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning 
atday.  Ifyoa  take  the  1 1 .40  train  to  Llwynon 
«—  you  see  1  haye  my  **  Bradshaw  "  by  me  — 
you  will  be  there  at  tour,  and  a  fly  will  run 
you  across  to  Cardyllian  in  little  more  than 
an  hour,  and  there  yon  will  find  me,  expect- 
ing, at  the  Chancery;  you  know  W3mne 
YniUaAu^B  old  house  in  Castle-etreet.  1  as- 
•ore  you,  1  really  do  want  to  see  you,  par^ 
iieuUuitff  and  you  must  not  fail  me.  I  shan't 
detain  you  a  moment  longer  than  your  par- 
iah business  will  allow.  Heavens,  what  a 
yarn  have  I  poet-scribbled  I  ** 

He  walked  down  to  the  pretty  Uttle  vil- 
lage of  Ware,  which  consists  of  about  a  doz- 
en and  a  half  of  quaint  little  houses,  and  a 
imall  venerable  church,  situated  by  the  road 
that  winds  through  a  wooded  glen,  and 
round  the  base  ot  the  hill  by  the  shore  of 
the  moonlighted  waters. 

It  was  a  romantic  ramble.  It  was  pleas- 
anter,  because  it  commanded,  acro«  the 
dark  bloe  expanse,  with  its  flashing  eddies, 
ft  misty  view,  now  hardly  distinguishable, 
o  f  Malory,  and,  pleasanter  still,  becauaie  his 
errand  was  connected  with  those  tenants  of 
old  Lady  Verney's,  of  whom  he  was  so  anx- 
ious to  learn  anything. 

When  Tom  8edley,  with  the  light  whia- 
kers,  merry  face,  and  kind  blue  eyes,  had 
parted  company  that  afternoon,  he  walked 
down  to  the  Green  of  CardyUian.  In  the 
middle  of  September  there  is  a  sort  of  sec- 
ond seaion  there ;  you  may  then  see  a  pret- 
ty gattiering  of  mtitilins  of  all  patterns,  and 
nlkf  of  every  hue,  floating  and  rustling 
over  the  Green,  with  dae  admixture  of 

White  waist-coats  and  black, 
Blue  waist-ooau  and  gray, 

with  all  proper  varieties  of  bonnet  and 
hat,  pork-pie,  wide-awake,  Jerry,  and  Jim 
Grow.    There  are  nautical  gentlemen,  and 


gentlemen  in  Knickerbockers;  &t  com- 
mercial eents  in  large  white  waistcoats, 
and  starched  buff*  cravats ;  touring  curates 
in  spectacles  and  **  chokers,''  with  that  smile 
proper  to  the  juvenile  cleric,  curiously  meek 
and  pert ;  all  sorts  of  persons,  in  short,  mak- 
ing brief  holiday,  and  dropping  in  and  out 
of  Cardyllian,  some  just  tor  a  day  and  off 
again  in  a  fiiss,  and  others  dawdling  away  a 
week,  or  perhaps  a  month  or  two,  serenely. 

It's  hey-day  of  fashion  has  long  been 
past  and  over;  but  though  the  **tast" 
people  have  gone  elsewhere,  it  is  still 
creditably  frequented.  Tom  Sedley  was 
ibnd  of  the  old  town.  I  don't  thiuk  he 
would  have  reviewed  the  year  at  its 
close,  with  a  eomibrtable  conscience,  if  he 
had  not  visited  Cardyllian,  **slow"  as  it 
certainly  was,  some  time  in  its  course. 

It  was  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
Green  looked  bright,  and  the  shingle  glitter- 
ed lazily  beyond  it,  with  the  estuary  rippling 
here  and  there  into  gleams  of  sold,  away  to 
the  bases  of  the  glonous  Welsh  mountains, 
which  rise  ap  from  the  deepest  purple  to  the 
thinnest  gray,  and  with  many  a  dim  rift  and 
crag,  and  wooded  glen,  and  slope,  varying 
their  gigantic  contour. 

Tom  Sedley,  among  others,  showed  his 
reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  by  mounting  a 
well  brushed  chimney-pot.  No  one,  it  is 
well  established,  can  pray  into  a  Jerry. 
The  musical  bell  ftom  the  gray  church 
tower  hummed  sweetly  over  the  quaint  old 
town,  and  the  woods  and  hollows  round 
about ;  ahd  on  a  sudden,  quite  near  him, 
Tom  Sedley  saw  the  friends  of  whom  he 
had  been  in  search  ! 

The  Etherage  girls,  as  the  ancient  mem- 
bers of  the  tauuiy  still  called  them,  were 
two  in  number.  Old  Vane  £therage  of 
Hazelden,  a  very  pretty  place,  about  twenty 
minutes'  walk  trom  the  Green  of  Cardyllian, 
has  been  twice  married.  The  result  is,  that 
the  two  girls  belong  to  very  diflerent  periods. 
Miss  Charity  is  forty-five  by  the  parish  reg- 
ister, and  Miss  Agnes,  of  the  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hair,  is  just  nineteen  and  four 
months. 

Both,  smiling  after  their  diflerent  fashions, 
advanced  upon  Tom,  who  strode  up  to  them 
with  his  chimney  pot  in  one  hand,  and  wav- 
ing and  kissing  the  other,  and  smiling  prodi- 
giously. 

Miss  Charity,  of  the  long  waist,  and  long 
thin  brown  &ce,  and  somewhat  goggle  eyes, 
was  first  up,  and  asked  him  very  volubly,  at 
least  eleven  kind  questions,  betbre  she  had 
done  snaking  his  hand,  all  which  he  answer- 
ed them,  laughing,  and  at  last,  said  he  — 

**  Little  Agnes,  ai*e  you  going  to  cut  me  ? 
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How  well  yon  look !  Certainly  there's  no 
place  on  earth  like  Cardyllian,  for  pretty 
ooinplexions  is  there  ?  " 

He  turned  for  confirmation  to  the  curioue* 
ly  brown  thin  conntenanee  of  Mits  Charity, 
which  smiled,  and  nodded  aoqaieecence. 
•*  You're  going  to-morrow,  you  say ;  that's  a 
great  pity;  every  thing  looking  so  beauti* 
fuL" 

^^ Every  thing"  acquiesced  Tom  Sedley, 
with  an  arch  glance  at  Agnes,  who  blushed, 
and  said  merrily  — 

"  You're  jvst  the  same  dd  fool  yen  always 
were,  Tom ;  and  we  don't  mind  one  word 
you  say." 

*^  Aggie,  my  dear ! "  said  her  sister,  who 
carried  down  the  practice  of  reproof  from 
the  nursery ;  and  it  was  well,  1  suppose, 
that  Miss  Aggie  had  that  arbitvws  of  pro- 
prieties always  beside  her. 

**  I  suppose  you  have  no  end  of  news  to 
tell  me.  \&  any  one  going  to  be  married  ?  Is 
any  one  dying,  or  any  one  christened  *i  I'll 
bear  it  all  by  and  by.  And  who  are  yoov 
neighbours  at  Malory  ?  " 

^  Oh,  quite  charming  I "  exclaimed  Miss 
Agnes  eagerly.  "  The  most  mysterioos 
people  that  ever  came  to  a  haunted  house. 
You  know  Malory  has  a  ghost." 

**  Nonsense,  child.  Don't  mind  Kerr  Mr. 
Sedley,"  saiii  Mi^is  Charity.  ^  I  xoonder  how 
3^p«i  oan  talk  so  foolishly." 

^  Oh,  that's  nothing  new.  Malory's  been 
hennted  as  long  as  /  can  remember,"  said 
Tom. 

**'  Well  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Sedley  could 
have  talked  hke  that ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Charity. 

•*  Oh,  by  Jove,  I  know  it.  Everi^  one 
knows  it  that  ever  lived  here.  Malory's  JitU 
of  ghosts.  None  but  very  queer  people 
eould  think  of  living  there ;  and  Miss  Agnet, 
you  were  going  to  say  "  — 

^  Yes,  they  are  awfiuiy  mysterious.  There's 
am  old  man  who  stalks  about  at  night,  like 
the  ghost  in  '*  Hamlet,"  and  never  speaka, 
and  there's  a  beautiful  young  lady,  and  a 
^rray  old  woman  who  calls  herself  Anne 
Sheckleton.  They  shut  themselves  up  so 
dosely  —  you  can't  imagine.  Some  people 
think  the  old  man  is  a  maniac  or  a  terrible 
culprit." 

^  Highly  probable,"  said  Tom ;  *•  and  the 
old  woman  a  witch,  and  the  young  lady  a 
vampire." 

''  Well,  hardly  that,"  laughed  Miss  Agnes, 
**  for  they  came  to  church  to-day  ?  " 

^  How  can  you  both  talk  such  foUy,"  in- 
terposed Miss  Chanty. 

**  But  you  know  they  would  not  let  Mr. 
Priichard  up  to  the  house,"  pleaded  Miss 


Agnes.  Mr.  Prttchard,  the  curate,  yoa 
know  ** — this  was  to  Tom  Sedley  —  ^  he's 
a  ihnny  little  man  -^  he  preached  UMlay-^ 
▼ery  (rood  and  aealous,  and  all  that  -^  and 
he  wanted  to  push  his  way  op  to  the  house ; 
and  the  cross  old  man  they  have  put  to  keep 
the  gate  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  was 
going  to  beat  him.  Old  Captain  Shrapaell 
says  he  did  beat  him  with  a  child's  criokeu 
bat ;  hot  he  hates  Mr.  Pritchard,  so  I'm  not 
sure ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  was  turned  out 
in  disgrace,  and  blushee  and  looks  di^ified 
ever  since  whenever  Malory  is  mentioned. 
Now,  every  one  here  knows  what  a  good  lit- 
tle man  poor  Mr.  Pritchard  is,  so  it  must 
have  been  sheer  hatred  of  religion  that  led 
to  his  being  tamed  ont  in  that  way." 

^  Bnt  tM  ladies  were  in  church,  my  dear 
Aggie;  we  saw  them,  Mr  Sedley,  Uhday ; 
they  were  in  the  Malory  pew." 

•«  Oh,  indeed  ?  "  said  TVnn  Sedley  artftilly ; 
^  and  you  saw  them  pretty  distinctly,  I  dare 
say." 

^'  The  young  lady  is  quite  beautifbl,  toe 
thoaght.  I'm  so  sorry  you  were  aot  in  onr 
seat ;  though,  indeed,  people  oaght  not  to 
be  staring  about  them  in  church ;  bu$  yon 
would  have  admired  her  immensely." 

*'*'  Oh,  I  saw  them.  Tney  were  the  peo* 
pie  nearly  opposite  to  the  Vemey's  seat,  in 
the  small  pew  ?  Yes,  they  were  -*  that  is, 
the  yoonf;  lady,  I  mean,  was  perfectly  love- 
ly," said  httle  Tom,  who  coola  not  with  any 
comfort  practise  a  reserve. 

*'  See,  the  pcjople  are  be;^nning  to  hurry 
off  to  church ;  it  must  be  time  to  go,"  said 
Charity. 

So  the  little  party  walked  up  by  the 
courthouse  into  Castie-street,  and  so  turned 
into  anaint  old  Church-street,  walking  de» 
mnrely,  and  talking  very  quietly  to  the 
Boleaui  note  ol'  the  old  beU. 


CHAPTKB  v. 
A  VISIT  TO    HAZSLDBK. 

Thbt  all  looked  toward  the  Malory  se«t 
on  taking  their  places  in  their  own^  but 
that  retreat  was  deserted  now,  and  remained 
so,  as  Tom  Sedley  at  yery  ln*ief  intervals 
ascertained,  throughout  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice; after  which,  with  a*8ecret  sense  of 
disappointment,  honest  Sedley  escorted  the 
Etherage  *' girls"  up  the  st«:ep  road  that 
leads  through  the  wooded  glen  of  Haselden 
to  the  hospitable  house  of  old  Vane  Ether- 
age. 

Every  one  in  that  part  of  the  world  knows 
I  that  generous,  pompous,  and  boisterous  old 
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Sentleman.  Ton  eoulcl  no  more  Tint  Car- 
yllian  without  neeing  Vane  Ethorage,  than 
Jim  cookl  visit  Naples  without  seeing  Vesa- 
Tini.  He  is  a  fine  portly  bust,  bat  little 
more.  In  his  waking  hours  he  lirea  alter- 
Batelj  in  his  Bath  chair  and  in  the  great 
leathern  earjr-chair  in  his  study.  He .  man* 
ages  to  shuffle  very  slowly,  leaning  upon 
kw  acrvant  on  one  side,  and  prc^ped  on  his 
«ratch  at  the  other,  across  the  hall  of  the 
Cardyllian  Club,  which  boasts  about  six- 
aiid*4Siiirty  members,  beside  visitors,  and  into 
tiie  billiard-room,  where  he  takes  possession 
ef  the  chair  by  the  fire,  and  enjoys  the 
agreeable  conversation  of  Captain  Shrap- 
mallf  bears  all  about  the  new  arrivals,  who 
thcjr  are,  what  screws  are  loose,  and  where^ 
ana  ^nerally  all  the  gossip  and  scaadal  <^ 
the  little  commonwealth  or  Cardyllian. 

Yane  Etherage  had  served  in  the  navy, 
and,  I  believe,  reached  the  rank  of  captain. 
In  Cardyllian  he  was  humourously  at^led'*  the 
Admiral,''  when  people  spoke  of  him,  not  io 
Um ;  for  old  Etherage  was  fiery  and  conse- 
quential, and  a  practical  joke  which  com- 
BMnoed  in  a  Aote  firom  an  imaginary  secre- 
tniy,  announcing  that  *^  The  Badger's  Hunt*' 
wowd  meet  at  Hazelden  House  on  a  certain 
day,  and  inducing  hospitable  preparations, 
for  the  entertainment  of  those  nebulous 
sportsmen,  was  like  to  have  had  a  sangui- 
nary ending.  It  was  well  remembered  that 
when  young  Sniggers  of  Sligh  Farm  apolo- 
gised on  that  occasion,  old  Etherage  had 
avtnoged  with  Captain  ShrapncJl,  who  was 
to  have  been  his  second,  that  the  Admiral 
waa  to  fijzht  in  his  Bath  chair —  an  evidence 
of  resource  and  resolution  which  was  not 
lost  upon  his  numerous  (riends. 

^  How  do  you  do,  Sedley  ?  Very  glad  to 
aaa  you,  Tom  —  very  glad  indeed,  sir. 
Toinl  come  to-morrow  and  dine ;  you  must, 
tadaed — and  next  day.  You  know  our 
Welsh  mutton  —  you  do  —  you  know  it 
wall ;  it's  better  here  than  in  any  other  place 
in  the  world  —  in  the  whole  world,  sir ;  the 
Hazelden  mutton,  and,  egad,  you'll  oome 
here  —  you  shall,  sir — ana  dine  here  with 
m  tOHttorrow ;  mind,  you  shall" 

The  Admiral  wore  a  fes,  from  beneath 
irhich  his  gray  hair  bushed  out  rather  wild- 
ly, and  he  was  smoking  throogh  an  enor* 
nous  hubble-bubble  pipe  as  Tom  Sedley 
entered  his  study,  accompanied  by  the 
ladies. 

^  He  says  he's  to  go  away  to-morrow," 
•aid  Miss  Charity,  with  an  upbraiding  look 
at  Sedley. 

**  Pooh  —  nonsense  —  not  he  —  not  t^y 
Tom  —  not  a  bit,  sir.  We  won't  let  vou. 
Girls,  we  won't  0^^010  him  to  ga    £h  ?  — 


No  —  no—  you  dine  here  to-morrow,  and 
next  day." 

*^  You're  very  kind,  sir  ;  but  I  promised, 
if  I  am  still  in  CardvlUan  to-morrow,  to  run 
over  to  Ware,  and  dine  with  Vemey." 

"  What  Vemey  ?  " 

"  Cleve  Vemey." 

"  D—  him." 

**  Oh,  papa ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Charity, 
grimly. 

""  Boh  1  ^  I  hate  him  ^  I  hate  all  the 
Vemeys,"  bawled  old  Vane  Etherage,  as  if 
hating  were  a  duty  and  a  generosity. 

"  &  —  no,  papa  —  you  know  you  don't 
«-that  would  be  extremely  wicked^**  said 
Miss  Charity,  with  that  severe  superiority 
with  which  she  governed  the  Admiral. 

**  Begad,  you're  always  telling  me  I'm 
wioked  -**  and  we  know  where  tne  wicked 
go  -^  that's  catechism,  I  believe  —  so  I'd 
Ske  to  know  where's  the  difference  between 
that  Mid  d — ing  a  fellow  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
portly  bast,  and  blew  off  his  wrath  with  a 
testy  laugh. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  put  off  our  bon- 
nets and  coats  ?  —  The  language  is  becom- 
ing rather  strong  —  and  the  tobacco,"  said 
Miss  Charity,  with  dry  dignity,  to  her  sia- 
ter,  leaying  the  study  as  she  did  so. 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  that  Kiffyn  Ver^ 
ney  —  the  uncle  fellow  —  Honorable  Kiffyn 
Vemey  —  dw-honorable,  /  call  him  —  that 
old  doflt,  sir,  he's  no  better  than  a  cheat  — 
and  I'd  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  tell 
him  so  to  his  face,  sir  —  you  have  no  idea, 
sir,  how  he  has  behaved  to  me  I " 

^*  He  has  the  character  of  being  a  very 
honorable  man,  sir  —  I'm  sorry  you  think 
so  differently,"  said  honest  Tom  Sedley, 
who  always  stood  up  fiur  his  friends,  and 
their  kindred — "ana  Cleve  —  I've  known 
from  my  childhood,  and  I  assure  you,  sir,  a 
franker  or  more  generous  fellow  I  don't  sup- 
poee  there  is  on  earth." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  jaokanape, 
except  that  he's  nephew  of  his  roguish  old 
uncle,"  said  the  ficnid  old  gentleman  with 
the  short  high  nose,  and  double  chin.  *•  He 
wants  to  txke  up  Llanderis,  and  he  iha*n*t 
have  it.  He's  under  covenant  to  renew  the 
lease,  and  the  deyil  of  it  is,  that  between 
me  and  Wjmne  Williams  we  have  put  the 
lease  astray  — -  and  I  can't  find  it  —  nor  he 
either  —  but  it  will  turn  up  —  I  don't  care 
twopence  about  it  —  but  no  one  shall  hum- 
bug me  — - 1  won't  be  gammoned,  sir,  by  all 
the  Verneys  in  Englami.    Stuff —  sir  I " 

Then  the  conversation  took  a  happier 
turn.  The  weather  was  sometimes  a  little 
squally  with  the  Admiral  —  but  not  ofien 
— genial  and  boisterous — on  the   whole 
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sunny  and  tolerably  serene  —  and  tboogh 
he  sometimes  threatened  high  and  swore  at 
his  servants,  they  knew  it  did  not  mean  a 
great  deal,  and  liked  him. 

People  who  lived  all  the  year  round  in  • 
Cardyllian,  which  from  November  to  May, ' 
every  year,  is  a  solitude,  fall  into  those  odd 
ways  and  little  self-indulgences  which  grad- 
ually metamorphose  men  of  the  world  into 
humorists  and  grotesques.     Given  a  sparse  I 
population,  and  difficult    interconmiunica- 
tion,  which  in  effect  constitute  solitude,  and 
you  have  the  conditions  of  barbarism.  Thus 
it  was  that  Vane  Etherage  had  grown  un- 
couth to  a  degree  that  excited  the  amaze- 
ment of  old  contemporaries  who  happened, 
from  time  to  time,  to  look  in  upon  his  inva- 
lided retirement  at  Cardyllian. 

The  ladies  and  Tom  Sedley,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, talked  very  merrily  at  tea,  while 
old  Vane  Etherage,  in  his  study,  with  the 
door  between  the  rooms  wide  open,  amused 
himself  with  a  nautical  volume  and  his  ter- 
restrial globe. 

**  So,^  said  Miss  Asrnes,  ''you  admired 
the  Malory  young  lady  —  A^irgaret,  oup 
maid  says,  she  is  called  —  very  much  to- 
day." 

**  I  did,  by  Jove.  Didn't  you  ?  "  said 
Tom,  well  pleased  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject 

'^  Tes,"  said  Agnes,  looking  down  at  her 
spoon  —  '^  Yes,  1  admired  her  ;  that  is,  her 
features  are  very  regular  ;  she's  what  I  call 
extremely  handsome ;  but  there  are  prettier 
girls." 

**  Here^  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  here." 

"  And  who  are  they  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  here  now  ;  but  I  do 
think  those  Miss  Dartmores,  for  instance, 
who  were  here  last  year,  and  used  to  wear 
those  blue  dresses,  wei*c  decidedly  prettier. 
The  heroine  of  Malory,  whom  you  have  fal- 
len in  love  with,  seems  to  me  to  want  ani- 
mation." 

**  Why,  she  couldn't  show  a  jrreat  deal  of 
animation  over  the  Litany,"  said  Tom. 

*'  I  did  not  see  her  then  ;  I  happened  to 
be  praying  myself  during  the  Litany,"  said 
Miss  Agnes,  recollecting  hers(^lf. 

"  It's  more  than  /  was,"  said  Tom. 

"  You  ou^ht  not  to  talk  that  way,  Mr. 
Sedloy.  It  isn't  nice,  I  wonder  you  can," 
said  Miss  Charity. 

'*  I  would  not  say  it,  of  course,  to  stran- 
gers," said  Tom.  "  But  then,  I'm  so  inti- 
mate here  —  and  it's  really  true,  that  is,  I 
mean,  it  was  to-day." 

"  I  wonder  what  you  go  to  church  for," 
said  Miss  Charity. 


<*  Well,  of  course,  you  know,  it's  to  praj; 
but  I  look  at  the  bonnets  a  little,  also ;  every 
fellow  does.  By  Jove,  if  they'd  only  sar 
truth,  Fm  certain  the  clergymen  peep  — 1 
odften  saw  them.  There's  that  little  felfev, 
the  Bev.  Richard  Pritchard,  the  cnrate,  m 
know  —  Fd  swear  Fve  seen  that  feflow 
watching  you,  Agnes,  through  the  chink  in 
the  reading-desk  door,  while  the  sermon  was 
going  on ;  and  I  ventore  to  say  he  did  not 
hear  a  word  of  it" 

<'Yon  ought  to  tell  the  rector,  if  yoo 
really  saw  that,"  said  Miss  Charity  severay. 

*'  r^Y^  do  no  such  thing,"  entreated  A^ 
nes ;  **  a  pleasant  situation  for  me  !  * 

*'  Certainly,  if  Mr.  Pritchard  behavw 
himself  as  yon  describe,"  said  Miss  Charity ; 
^*but  I've  been  for  hours  shut  up  in  the 
same  room  with  him — sometimes  here,  and 
sometimes  at  the  school  —  about  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  widows'  iUnd,  and  the  |Mridi 
charities,  and  I  never  observed  the  slighted 
levity  ;  but  you  are  joking,  I'm  sure."^ 

<^  rm  noty  upon  my  honour.  I  don't  ny 
it's  the  least  harm.  I  don't  see  how  be  can 
help  it ;  I  know  if  /  were  np  in  the  ur  — 
in  a  reading^esk,  with  a  good  chink  in  the 
door,  where  I  thought  no  one  could  see  me, 
and  old  Doctor  Splayfoot  preaching  his  pet 
sermon  over  my  head  —  wouldn't  1  peep? 
— -  that's  all." 

«'  Well,  I  really  think,  if  he  makes  a  habit 
of  it,  I  ought  to  speak  to  Doctor  Splayfoot 
I  think  it's  my  duty,"  said  Miss  Charity,  ait- 
ting  up  very  stiffly,  as  she  did  when  she 
spoke  of  dulT  ;  and  when  once  the  notion 
of  a  special  duty  got  into  her  head,  her  in- 
flexibility, as  Tom  Sedley  and  her  sister  Ag- 
nes knew,  was  terrifying. 

*<  For  mercy's  sake,  my  dear  Charry,  do 
think  of  iiM  /  If  you  tell  Doctor  Splayfoot, 
hell  be  certain  to  tell  it  all  to  Wynne  WiX' 
liams  and  Doctor  Price  Apiohn ;  and  erery 
creature  in  Cardyllian  will  know  everything 
about  it,  and  a  great  deal  more,  before  two 
hours ;  and  once  for  all,  if  that  ridicukms 
story  is  set  afloat,  into  the  chnrch  door  1*11 
never  set  my  foot  again." 

Miss  Agnes'  pretty  face  had  flushed  crim- 
son, and  her  lip  quivered  with  distreM. 

"  How  can  you  be  such  a  fool,  Aggie ! 
I'll  only  say  it  was  at  our  teat,  and  no  one 
can  possibly  tell  which  it  was  at  —  yon  or 
I ;  and  I'll  certainly  tell  Doctor  Spfayfoot 
that  Mr.  Sedley  saw  it." 

'*  And  I'll  tell  the  Doctor,"  said  Sedley, 
who  enjoyed  the  debate  immensely,  '*  tbnl 
I  neither  saw  nor  naid  any  such  thing." 

**  I  don't  think,  Thomas  Sedley,  yon'ddo 
any  thinsr  so  excessively  wicked  1"  exclaim- 
ed ACss  Charity,  a  little  fiercely. 
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**  Try  me,"  said  Tom,  with  an  exalting 
little  iangfa. 

^  Every  gentleman  tells  the  trath,**  thrust 
•he. 

^  Except  where  it  makes  mischief,"  par- 
ried Ton,  with  doubtful  morality  and  anoth- 
er misehieTOus  laugh. 

^  Well,  I  suppose  I  had  better  say  noth- 
ing of  Christianity.  But  what  you  do  is 
your  own  afiair  1  my  duty  Til  perform.  I 
shall  think  it  over  ;  and  1  shan't  be  ruffled 
bv  any  foUv  intended  to  annoy  me."  Miss 
Charity's  thin  brown  cheeks  liad  flushed  to 
a  sort  of  madder  crimson.  Excepting  these 
flashes  of  irritability,  I  can't  charge  her 
with  many  human  weaknesses.  '*  I'll  not 
say  who  he  looked  at  —  I've  promised  that ; 
but,  unlew  I  change  my  present'  opinion, 
Doctor  Splayfoot  shall  hear  the  whole  thing 
to-morrow.  I  think  in  a  clergyman  any 
such  conduct  in  church  is  unpardonable* 
The  effect  on  other  people  is  positively  ruin- 
ous. You,  for  instance,  would  not  have 
talked  about  such  things  in  the  light  you  do, 
if  yon  had  not  been  encouraged  in  it  by 
seeing  a  cleigyman  conducting  himself  so." 

^  ICind,  y oaWe promised  poor  little  Agnes, 
yoo'U  not  bring  her  into  the  business,  no 
matter  what  /  do,"  said  Sedley. 

"  I  have  certainlpr." 

*•  Well,  I'll  stay  in  Cardyllian  tomorrow, 
and  rU  see  Doctor  Splayfoot."  Sedley  was 
battening  his  coat  and  pulling  on  his  gloves, 
with  a  wicked  smile  on  his  good-humoured 
ftce.  <'  An<l  ril  tell  him  that  you  think  the 
enrate  ogles  you  through  a  hole  in  the  read- 
injp-desk.  That  you  like  Aim,  and  he*s  very 
much  ffone  about  you ;  and  that  you  wish 
the  affair  brought  to  a  point;  and  that 
yoa're  going  to  appeal  to  him  —  Doctor 
8jntayfl)ot  —  to  use  his  authority  either  to 
•Oeq^  (haty  or  to  stop  the  ogling.  I  will, 
upon  mr  honour ! " 

^AiM  I  shall  speak  to  papa  to  prevent 
it,"  said  Miss  Charity,  who  was  fierce  and 
literaL 

**'  And  that  will  bring  about  a  duel,  and 
bell  be  shot  in  his  Bath  chair,  and  I  shall  be 
hanged — "  old  Vane  Etherage,  with  his  spec- 
tades  on,  was  plodding  awa^  serenely  at  the 
little  table  by  the  fire,  over  his  Naval  Chroni- 
d« — ^  and  Pritchard  will  be  deprived  of  his 
earacy,  and  yoall  go  mad,  and  Agnes  will 
drown  herself  like  Ophelia,  and  a  nice  little 
traoedy  youll  have  brought  about  Good 
night;  ill  not  disturb  him"  —  he  glanced 
toward  the  unconscious  Admiral  —  '*  111 
see  yon  both  to-morrow,  after  I've  spoken 
to  the  Rector."  He  kissed  his  hand,  and 
was  gone. 


CHAPTER  vi. 


MALOBT  BT  MOONLIOHT. 


When  Tom  Sedley  stepped  out  from  the 
glass  door  on  the  gravel  walk,  among  the 
autumn  flowers  and  the  evergreens  in  the 
pleasant  moonlight,  it  was  just  nine  o'clock, 
tor  in  that  primitive  town  and  vicinage 
people  keep  still  wonderfully  early  hours. 

It  is  a  dark  and  lonely  walk,  down  the 
steep  Hazelden-road,  by  the  side  of  the 
wooded  glen,  from  whose  depths  breaks  and 
rises  the  noise  of  the  mill-stream.  The  path 
leads  you  down  the  side  of  the  glen,  with 
dense  forest  above  and  below  you ;  the  rocky 
steep  ascending  at  the  left  hand,  the  wooded 
precipice  descending  into  utter  darkness 
at  your  right,  and  beyond  that,  black  againrt 
the  sky,  the  distant  side  of  the  wooded  ra- 
vine. Cheery  it  was  to  emerge  from  the 
close  overhanging  trees,  and  the  compara- 
tive darkness,  upon  the  high  road  to  Cardyl- 
lian, which  follows  the  sweep  of  the  estuary 
to  the  high  street  of  the  town,  already  quiet 
as  at  midnight. 

The  moon  shone  so  broad  and  bright,  the 
landscape  looked  so  strange,  and  the  air 
was  so  frosty  and  pleasant,  that  Tom  Sedley 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a 
little  walk  which  led  him  over  the  Green, 
and  up  the  steep  path  overhanging  the  sea, 
from  which  you  command  so  fine  a  view  of 
the  hills  and  headlands  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  among  other  features  of  the  land- 
scape, of  Malory,  lying  softly  in  its  dark 
ana  misty  woodlands. 

Moonlight,  distance,  hour,  solitude,  aided 
the  romance  of  my  friend  Tom  Sedley,  who 
stood  in  the  still  air,  and  sighed  toward  that 
antique  house. 

With  arms  folded,  his  walking-cane  grasp- 
ed in  his  right  hand,  and  passed,  sword 
fashion,  under  his  left  arm,  I  know  not  what 
martial  and  chivalric  aspirations  concern- 
ing death  and  combat  rose  in  his  good- 
jiatured  heart,  for  in  some  temperaments 
the  sentiment  of  love  is  mysteriously  asso- 
ciated with  the  combative,  and  our  homage 
to  the  gentler  sex  connects  itself  magnani- 
monsly  with  images  of  wholesale  assault  and 
battery  upon  the  other.  Perhaps  if  he  could 
have  sung,  a  stave  or  two  might  have  relieved 
his  mind ;  or  even  had  he  been  eloquent  in 
the  language  of  sentiment.  But  his  vo- 
cabulary, unhappily,  was  limited,  and  re- 
markably prosaic ;  and  not  even  having  an 
appropnate  stanza  b^  rote,  he  was  fain  to 
betake  himself  to  a  agar,  smoking  which,  he 
at  his  lebure  walked  down  the  Ull  toward 
Malory. 
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HalfVay  down,  he  seated  himself  upon 
the  dwarf  wall,  at  the  roadside,  and,  by  the 
ivied  stem  of  a  huge  old  tree,  smoked  at  his 
ease,  and  sighed  now  and  then. 

"  I  can't  understand  it  —  it  is  like  some 
eonfounded  witchcraft,*'  said  he.  I  eatCt 
get  her  out  of  my  head." 

I  dare  say  it  was  about  the  same  time 
that  his  friend  Cleve  Verney  was  perform- 
ing, though  not  with  so  subbme  an  enthusi- 
asm, his  romantic  devotions  in  the  same  di- 
rection, across  the  flickering  water,  from 
Ware. 

At  he  stood  'and  gazed,  he  thouffbt  he 
saw  a  figure  standing  near  the  waters  edce 
OB  the  jungle  that  curves  in  front  of  l&r 
fcry. 

If  a  living  figure,  it  was  very  stilL  It 
looked  gray,  nearly  white,  in  the  moonlight. 
Was  there  an  upright  shaft  of  stone  there, 
or  a  post  to  moor  the  boats  by  ?  He  could 
not  remember. 

He  walked  slowly  down  the  road.  ^  Br 
Jove  1  I  think  it's  moving,"  he  said  alooa, 
polling  up  all  at  once  and  lowering,  his 
cigar.  *^  No,  it  istCt  moving,  but  it  did  n^ove, 
1  Mtfiib  —  yes,  it  has  changed  it's  ground  a 
little  —  hasn't  it  ?  Or  is  it  only  my  stand- 
point that's  changed  ?  " 

He  was  a  good  deal  nearer  now,  and  it 
did  look  mucn  more  like  a  human  fienre  -— 
tall  and  slight,  with  a  thin  gray  cloax  OQ-"* 
bnthe  could  not  yet  be  qwie  certain.  Was 
there  not  a  resemblance  in  the  proportions 
^-tall  and  slight?  The' uncertainty  was 
was  growing  intense ;  there  was  a  delight- 
ftd  confusion  of  conjecture.  Tom  Sedley 
.dropped  his  cigar,  and  hastened  forward 
with  an  instinctive  stealthiness  in  his  ea- 
{lemess  to  arrive  before  this  figure  —  if  suoh 
it  were  —  should  be  scared  away  by  his 
approach. 

He  was  now  under  the  shadow  of  the  tall 
trees  that  overhang  the  outer  wall  of  Mar 
lory,  and  cast  their  shadows  some  way  down 
upon  the  sloping  shore,  near  the  edge  of 
wnioh  a  tall  female  figure  was  undoubtedly 
standing,  with  her  feet  almost  touching  the 
riffle  of  the  water,  and  looking  stea^astly 
in  the  direction  of  the  dim  headland  of 
Pendillion,  which  at  the  far  side,  guards  the 
entrance  of  the  estuary. 

In  the  wall  of  Blalory,  at  some  three 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  gate,  is  a 
small  door,  a  little  sally-port  that  opens  a 
nearly  direct  access  from  the  house  to  the 
rude  jetty  where  the  boats  are  sometimes 
moored.  This  little  door  stood  now  wide 
open,  and  through  it  the  figure  had  of 
course  emerged. 

Tom  Sedley  now  for  the  first  time  began 


to  feel  »  little  embarrassed.  The  general 
privacy  of  the  place,  the  fact  that  the  jetty, 
and  in  point  of  law  the  strand  itself,  nere, 
belonged  to  Malory,  from  which  the  private 
door  which  still  stood  open,  showed  that 
the  lady  had  ^nerged —  all  these  oonsidera- 
tions  miade  him  feel  as  if  he  werer  guilty  of 
an  inspertinence,  and  very  neariy  <n  a  tree- 
pass. 

The  lady  stood  quite  still,  looking  across 
the  water.  Tom  sedley  was  upon  the  road 
that  skirts  the  wall  of  Mfalory,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  trees.  It  would  not  have  done 
to  walk  straight  across  the  shingle  to  the 
spot  where  the  lady  stood,  neither  oould  he 
place  himself  so  as  to  intercept  her  return 
to  the  doorway,  directly ;  so,  as  a  less  obvi- 
ous stratagem,  he  made  a  detour,  and  saun- 
tering along.the  water's  edge,  like  a  man  in- 
tent solely  on  the  picturesque,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart  he  approached  the  female,  who 
maintained  her  pose  quite  movelessly  nntil 
he  had  approached  within  a  few  steps. 

Then  she  turned,  suddenly,  revealinff  an 
old  and  almost  agonized  face,  that  lo<xed, 
in  the  intense  moonlight,  white,  and  fixed 
as  if  out  in  stone.  l%ere  is  something  lu- 
dieroos  in  the  sort  of  shock  which  Tom 
Sedley  experienced.  He  stood  staring  At 
the  old  lady  with  an  expression  wUch,  if  she 
had  apprehended  it,  would  not  have  flat- 
tered ner  feminine  self-esteem,  if  any  of 
that  good  quality  remained  to  her. 

*'I  oeg  your  pardon  sir,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, with  a  nervous  eagerness,  drawing 
near.  *'  But,  pray,  can  you  see  a  sail  in  that 
direction,  a  yawl,  sir,  they  call  it,  just 
there  f  —  she  pointed  —  "I  fancied  about 
two  miles  beyond  that  vessel  that  lies  at 
anchor  Utere  f**  I  can't  see  it  now,  sir,  ean 
youf* 

She  had  come  so  close  that  Sedley  oould 
see  not  only  the  deep  furrows,  bat  the 
finely  etched  wrinkles  aoout  the  large  eyw 
that  gaced  en  him,  and  fixMU  him  to  the  sea, 
with  an  imploring  stare. 

**  There's  no  sail,  ma'am,  between  us  and 
PendilUon,"  said  Sedley,  having  first  raised 
his  hat  deferentially,  fi>r  did  not  this  strange 
old  lady  with  her  gray  mantle  drawn  over 
her  head,  nevertheless,  represent  Malory, 
and  was  not  Makry  saddened  and  glorified 
by  the  presence  of  that  beautify  being 
whom  he  had  told  himself  a  thousand  timea 
since  morning  serrioe,  he  never,  never  conld 
forget." 

<*Ha,  ha)  I  thought  I  saw  it,  exactly, 
sir,  in  Uiat  direction  ;  pray  look  more  care- 
fully, sir,  my  old  eyes  tire,  and  ftttl  me." 

'*  No,  ma'am,  positively  nothing  ther%. 
How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  fijrst  saw  it  ?  " 
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••  Ten  —  twenty  —  minutes,  it  must  be."  I 
**  A  yawl  will  run  a  good  way  in  that 
Ibne,  ma'am,"  said  Tom  with  a  little 
■hiike  of  hia  bead,  and  a  smile.  *'The 
f$m\  tbey  bad  at  Ware  last  year  would 
mtke  eight  knots  an  hour  in  this  bre  'le, 
^glit  as  it  is.  She  might  hare  been 
«p  to  Bryll  by  this  time,  or  down  to  Pen* 
drewist,  but  there's  no  sail,  ma'am,  either 


2!??- 


•*  Oh !  sir,  are  you  very  sure  ?  " 
'  *^  Quite  sure,  ma'am.  No  sail  in  sight, 
tBcepc  that  brig  just  mnking  the  head  of 
BMidillion,  and  that  can't  be  the  sail  you 
flMT,  for  she  wasn't  in  sight  twenty  minutes 
rfnee.  There's  nothing  more,  ma'am,  except 
boftlB  at  anchor." 

*  Thank  yon,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  still 
looking  across  the  water,  and  with  a  deep 
figb.  **No,  I  suppose  there's  none.  It 
nnetimes  happens  to  me,  fancy,  I  suppose, 
and  kmg  expectation,  from  my  window, 
looking  out  It's  a  clear  view,  between  the 
trees,  acnns  the  bay  to  Pendillion;  my 
mm  tire,  I  think ;  and  so  I  fancy  I  see  it. 
Knowing,  that  is,  feeling  so  very  sure,  it 
wiU  come  again.  Another  disappointment 
Ibr  a  foolish  old  woman.  I  sometimes  think 
M  all  a  dream."  She  had  turned  and  was 
now  stumbling  over  the  large  loose  stones 
toward  the  door.  '' Foolish  dreams — fool- 
illi  head  —  foolish  old  head,  yet,  sir,  it  map 
bo  tikat  which  goes  away  may  come  back,  all 

life.     I've  been   looking  out    that 
and  she  turned  and  moved  her  hand 
the  distant  headlands.     **  You  see 
■ng?" 
**  No  Ml/,  ma'am,"  answered  Tom. 
^No,  no  siil,"  she  repeated  to  the  shingle 
her  fvet,  as  she  picked  her  steps 
m  homeward. 
"^A  little  longer  —  another  wait;  wait 
IMrtiently.    Oh  !  God,  how  slowly  years  and 
months  go  over !  " 

**MayI  see  yon  to  the  door,  ma'am?" 
Mked  Tom  Sedley,  prosaically.  Tue  old 
Mf,  thinking,  I  dare  say,  of  other  things, 
■Mae  him  no  answer,  a  silence  which  he  a**- 
oi|ptod  aa  permission,  and  walked  on  beside 
lHr»  not  knowing  what  to  fay  next,  and 
tenribly  anxious  to  hit  upon  something,  and 
tky  to  found  an  acquaintance.  The  open 
door  supplied  him. 

*  Charming  place  this  Cjurdyllian,  ma'am. 
I  believe  no  one  ever  was  robbed  in  it. 
Tlnr  leave  their  door^  open  half  the  night, 
feel  like  that" 

^Do  they,  indeed  ?  "  said  she.  I  think 
dbiB  had  fbrgotten  her  companion  altogether 
in  the  interval.  **  I  d<m't  remember.  It's 
flUeon  years  and  upwards,  since  I  was  there. 

PUOBTU   BABIES.      UVUTG   AOB.      VuL.  YI. 


I  live  here,  at  Malory."    She  nodded,  and 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face  as  she  spoke. 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  and  looked  at  him 
more  earnestly  in  silence  for  some  seconds, 
and  then  said  she  — 

"  Sir,  will  you  forgive  me  ?  Are  you  re- 
lated to  the  Vemeys  ?  " 

**No,  I  haven't  that  honour,"  said  he, 
smiling.  "  I  know  Cleve  Verney  very  well, 
and  a  very  good  fellow  he  is ;  but  we're  not 
connected  ;  my  name  is  Sedley  —  Thomas 
Sedley:" 

"  Sedley ! "  she  repeated  once  or  twice, 
still  looking  at  him,  *'  I  don't  recollect  the 
name.  No  —  no  connection,  I  dare  say, 
Cleve ;  and  how  is  Cleve  ?  " 

*'  Very  well ;  he's  at  Ware,  now,  for  a 
few  days." 

**  Ah !  I  dare  say,  and  very  well ;  a  pret- 
ty boy  —  very  pretty ;  but  not  like  —  no, 
not  the  least." 

"I've  heard  people  say  he's  very  like 
his  father  was,"  said  Tom. 

^  Oh  1  yes,  I  think  so ;  there  is  a  likeness," 
acquiesced  she. 

**  His  father's  been  dead  a  long  time,  you. 
know?" 

*'  I  know ;  yes.  CVeve  is  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  by  this  time  ?  "  she  continued. 

Tom  Sedley  shook  his  head  and  smiled 
a  httle. 

'*  Cleve  has  done  with  all  that  ever  so  long. 
He's  in  the  House  of  Commons  now,  aud 
likely  to  be  a  sweU  th<»re,  making  speeches, 
and  all  that" 

*'Iknow — I  know.  I  had  forgot  how 
Ions  it  is  since ;  he  was  a  clever  boy,  wdd, 
ana  talkative ;  yes,  yes,  he'll  do  for  Parlia- 
ment, I  suppose,  and  be  a  great  man,  some 
day,  there.  There  was  no  resemblance 
though ;  and  you,  sir,  are  like  him,  he  was 
so  handsome  —  no  one  so  hand^me." 

Tom  Sedley  smiled.  He  fancied  he  was 
only  amused.  But  I  am  sure  he  was  also 
pleased. 

"  And  I  don't  know.  I  cAn  make  out 
nothing.  No  one  can.  There's  a  picture. 
I  think  they'd  bum  it,  if  they  knew.  It  is 
drawn  in  chalks  by  a  French  artist ;  they 
colour  so  beautifully.  It  hangs  in  my 
room.  I  pray  before  it,  every  morning,  for 
him." 

The  old  lady  moaned,  with  her  bands  fold- 
e<l  t)gether,  and  still  looking  steadfastly  in 
his  face. 

"^  They'd  burn  it,  I  think,  if  they  knew 
there  was  a  picture.  I  was  always  told  they 
were  a  cruel  family.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
forgive  him;  I've  forgiven  him  long  ago. 
You  are  very  Uke  the  pit:ture,  and  even 
more  hke  what  1  remember  him.  The  pic- 
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ture  was  taken  just  when  he  came  of  age. 
He  was  twenty-neven  when  I  first  saw  him  ; 
he  was  brilliant,  a  beautiful  creature,  and 
when  I  looked  in  his  face,  I  saw  the  sorrow 
that  has  never  led  me.  You  are  wonder- 
fully like,  sir;  bat  there's  a  difference. 
You're  not  so  handsome."  Here  was  a 
blow  to  honest  Tom  Sedlev,  who  again 
thought  he  was  only  amused,  but  was  really 
chagrined. 

**  There  is  eoodness  and  kindness  in  your 
face ;  his  had  little  of  that,  nothing  sofl  in 
it,  but  every  thing  brilliant  and  interesting  ; 
and  yet  you  are  wonderfully  like." 

She  pressed  her  hand  on  her  thin  bosom. 

*'''  The  wind  grows  cold.  A  pain  shoots 
thron«:h  me  while  I  look  at  you,  sir.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  speaking  to  a  spirit,  Grod  help 
me !  I  have  said  mo're  to  you  to-ni;iht  than 
I  have  spoken  for  ten  years  before ;  for- 
give me,  sir,  and  thank  you,  very  much." 

She  turned  from  him  again,  took  one 
long  look  at  the  distant  headland,  and 
then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  almost  a  sob,  she 
hastened  towards  the  door.  He  followed 
)ier. 

**  Will  you  permit  me  to  see  you  to  the 
house  ?  "  he  pleaded  with  a  benevolence,  I 
fear  not  quite  disinterested.  She  was  by 
this  time  at  the  door,  from  which  with  a 
gesture,  declining  his  offer,  she  gently 
waved  him  back,  and  disappeared  within  it, 
without  another  word.  He  heard  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock,  and  remained  without, 
as  wi^e  with  respect  to  his  particular  quest, 
as  he  had  arrived. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
A  VIEW   FROM  THE  REFECTORY  WINDOW. 

The  old  discoloured  wall  of  Malory,  that 
runs  alon^  the  shore  overshadowed  by 
grand  old  timber,  that  looks  to  me  darker 
than  any  other  grove,  is  seven  feet  high, 
and  as  he  could  see  neither  through  nor 
over  it,  and  could  not  think  of  climbing  it; 
after  a  few  seconds  sp(*nt  in  staring  at  the 
gray  door,  Tom  Sedley  turned  about  and 
walked  down  to  the  little  hillock  that  stands 
by  the  road-side,  next  the  strand,  and  from 
the  top  of  this  he  gazed,  during  an  entire 
cigar,  upon  the  mulfioned  windows  of  Mal- 
ory, and  was  gratified  by  one  faint  gleam 
of  a  pa^'sing  candle  from  a  gallery  window. 

'*  That*s  a  nice  old  woman,  odd  as  she  is ; 
she  looks  quite  like  a  lady ;  she's  certainly 
not  the  woman  we  saw  in  church  to-day ; 
how  well  she  looked ;  what  a  nice  figure, 
that  time,  as  she  stood  look  n^  from  the 


!  shore ;  that  cloak  thinv  Is  looiie  to  be  tan ; 
but,  by  Jove,  she  mignt  have  been  a  gbl 
almost ;  and  what  large  eyes  she  has  pt, 
and  a  well-shaped  face.  She  most  hait 
been  quite  charming,  aboat  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  she's  not  the  mother :  shell  In 
old ;  a  grand-aunt,  perhaps ;  what  a  keg 
talk  we  had,  and  I  such  a  fool,  lMteiniii|  lo 
all  that  rubbish,  and  never  getting  m  t 
word  about  the  people,  that  peerle«  ers^ 
ture!" 

His  walk  home  to  Cardyllian  was  deis]- 
tory  and  interrupted.  I  should  not  like  lo 
risk  my  credit  by  relating  how  often  he 
halted  on  his  way,  and  how  long,  to  nsfreih 
his  eyes  with  the  dim  outlines  oif  tbe  tnn 
and  chimneys  of  Mjelory;  and  how,  vcij 
late  and  melancholy,  and  abstracted,  hs 
reached  his  crib  in  the  Verney  Arms. 

Early  next  morning,  in  pursuance  of  a 
clever  idea,  Tom  Sedley  maae,  I  admit,  hii 
most  picturesque  and  becoming  toilet.  It 
consisted  of  his  black  velvet  knickerbocksr 
suit,  with  those  refined  jack-boots  of  sluniag 
leather,  and  the  most  charming  Jeirj  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  Cardyiliaa,  and  awaj 
he  marched  over  the  hill,  while  the  md 
people  of  the  town  were  chumping  uiair 
muffins  and  sipping  their  tea,  to  the  baefc 
gate  of  Malory. 

It  stood  half  open,  and  with  as  careleai  a 
boldness  as  he  could  assume,  in  be  weili 
and  walked  confidently  up  the  straight 
farmyard  lane,  girt  with  high  thorn  hedgai- 
Here,  bribing  a  rustic  who  showed  syoHH 
toms  of  churlishness,  with  half  a  crownTha 
was  admitted  into  a  sort  of  farmyard,  undsr 
pretext  of  examining  the  old  monastic  chafh 
el  and  refectory,  now  used  as  a  bam,  aed 
some  other  relics  of  the  friary,  which 
ists  were  wont  to  admire. 

From  the  front  window  of  the 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  distant 
tains.  Also,  as  Tom  Sedley  reoolleeted,  a 
foreground  view,  under  the  trees,  in  flraat 
of  the  hall-door,  and  there,  with  a  awddoa 
b  >und  at  his  heart,  he  beheld  the  two  ladiaa 
who  had  yesterday  occupied  the  Maloiy 

Sew,  the  old  and  the  young,  busy  about  the 
ower-bed,  with  garden  gauntleta  on,  Mid 
trowel  in  hand. 

They  were  chatting  t<M;ether  cheerily 
enough  ;  but  he  could  not  bear  what  thuf 
said.  The  young  lady  now  stood  up  from 
her  work,  in  a  dress  which  looked  lo  him 
like  plain  hoUand ;  she  had  on  one  of  those 
poked  bonnets  of  the  same  material,  which 
were  very  effectual  sun-shades,  and  became 
some  faces  so  well,  when  ruralinng  yoa^g 
ladies  wore  them,  some  years  aso. 
The  young  lady  had  pushed  nen  a  little 
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back,  and  stood  on  the  grass,  at  the  edge  of 
the  flowers,  with  her  trowel  glittering  in  the 
«ariy  snn,  in  her  slender  right  hand,  which 
vetted  npon  her  left ;  her  pretty  right  foot 
waa  adranced  a  little  on  the  short  grass,  and 
allowed  just  its  tip,  over  the  edge  of  the 
io«rer-bed.  A  homely  dreas  and  rustic  ap- 
pttances.  But,  oh !  that  oval,  beautiful  face  1 

Tom  Sedley — the ''  peeping  Tom ''  of  this 
iCory — from  his  deep  monastic  window,  be- 
tween the  parting  of  the  tall  trees,  looked 
down  upon  this  scene  in  a  breathless  rap- 
ture. From  the  pahny  days  of  the  Roman 
FiDtheon  down,  was  ever  Flora  so  adored  ? 

From  under  his  Grothic  arch,  in  his  monk- 
iak  shade,  Tom  eould  have  stood,  he  fancied, 
Ibrerer,  gazing  as  firiar  has  seldom  gazed' 
Qjpon  his  pictured  saint,  on  the  supernatural 
portrait  which  his  enthusiasm  worshipped. 

The  young  lady,  as  I  have  described  her, 
looking  down  upon  her  old  companion,  said 
foOMithing  with  a  little  nod,  and  smiled  ; 
tben  ihe  looked  up  at  the  tree-tops  from 
where  the  birds  were  chirping  ;  so  Tom 
bad  a  fair  view  of  her  wonaerral  face,  and 
though  he  felt  himself  in  imminent  danger 
of  detection,  he  could  not  move.    Then  her 

ri,  with  a  side-long  glance,  dropped  on 
window  where  he  stood,  and  passed  on 
itantly. 

With  the  instinct  which  never  deceives 
f  be  ielt  her  glance  touch  him,  and  knew 
be  was  detected.  The  young  lady 
tamed  quietly,  and  looked  seaward  for  a 
ft«r  Bioments.  Tom  relieved  his  suspense 
with  a  sigh ;  he  hoped  he  mi^ht  pass  muster 
Ibr  a  tourist,  and  that  the  pnvileges  of  such 
had  not  been  abridged  by  the  re- 


Tbe  yoang  lady  then  quietly  turned  and 
ratmned  her  work,  as  it  nothing  had  hap- 
pioed ;  but,  I  think,  she  said  something  to 
mn  elderly  companion,  for  that  slim  lady,  in 
a  twied  shawl,  closely  broached  across  her 
taniit,  Hood  up,  walked  a  step  or  two  back- 
matd  npon  ihe  grass,  and  looked  straight  up 
•K  tbe  window,  with  the  inquisitive  frown  of 
a  perMn  a  Uttle  dazzled  or  neai^ghted. 

Hotieat  Tom  Sedley,  who  was  in  a  rather 
■nrliid  state  all  this  morning,  felt  his  heart 
tlvob  again,  and  drum  a^nst  his  ribs,  as 
he  affscted  to  gaze  in  a  picturesque  absorp- 
tioo  opon  the  distant  headlands. 

Tlie  old  lady,  on  the  other  hand,  haring 
diitinctly  seen  in  the  deep-carved  panel  of 
tkat  antique  wall,  the  full-lenttth  portrait 
of  our  handsome  yoang  friend,  Tom  Sedley, 
im  Ui  kilUng  knickerix>cker  suit  of  black 
^▼et,  with  his  ivory-headed  cane  in  his 
band,  and  that  *'  stunning  "  Jerry  which  so 
esectly  suited  his  countenance,  and  of  which 


he  believed  no  hatter  but  his  own  possessed 
the  pattern,  or  could  produce  a  similar  mas- 
terpiece. 

The  old  lad^  with  her  hand  raised  to  fend 
off  the  morning  sun  that  came  flickering 
through  the  branches  on  her  wrinkled  fore- 
head, and  her  light-gray  eyes  peering  on 
him,  had  no  notion  of  the  awfui  power  of 
her  t^e  upon  that  '^  impudent  young  man." 

With  all  his  might,  Tom  Sedley  gazed  at 
the  Welsh  headlands,  without  even  winking, 
while  he  felt  the  basilisk  eye  of  the  old  spin- 
ster in  gray  tweed  upon  him.  So  intense 
was  his  stare,  that  old  Pandiliion  at  last 
seemed  to  nod  his  mighty  head,  and  finally 
to  submerge  himself  in  Uie  sea.  When  he 
ventured  a  glance  downward,  he  saw  Miss 
Anne  Sheckleton  with  quick  steps  entering 
the  house,  while  the  young  lady  had  recom- 
menced working  at  a  more  distant  flower- 
bed, with  the  same  quiet  diligence. 

It  was  to  be  fearea  that  the  old  lady  was 
taking  steps  for  his  expulsion.  He  preferred 
anticipating  her  measures,  and,  not  caring 
to  be  caught  in  the  window,  left  the  refecto- 
ry, and  walked  down  the  stone  stairs,  whis- 
tling, and  tapping  the  wall  with  the  tip  of  his 
cane. 

To  him,  as  the  old  play-books  say,  entered, 
from  the  side  next  the  house,  and  jast 
as  he  set  the  sole  of  his  resplendent  boot 
upon  the  paving-stones,  a  servant  —  short, 
strong,  ana  suriy  was  the  man.  He  did  not 
seem  disposed  for  yiolence,  however,  for  he 
touched  an  imaginary  hat-brim  as  he  came 
up,  and  informed  Mr.  Sedley,  who  was  prop- 
erly surprised  and  pained  to  hear  it,  that  he 
had  in  fact  committed  a  trespass ;  that  since 
it  had  been  let,  the  place  was  no  longer 
open  to  the  inspection  of  tourists ;  and,  in 
short,  that  he  was  requested  to  withdraw. 

Tom  Sedley  was  all  alacrity  and  regret. 
He  had  never  been  so  polite  to  a  sroom  in 
all  his  life.  The  man  followed  him  down 
the  back  avenue,  to  see  him  out,  which  at 
another  time  would  have  stirred  his  resent- 
ment; and  when  he  held  the  gate  open  for 
him  to  emeri^e,  Tom  gave  him  no.  less  than 
three  half-crowns  —  a  prodigality  whereat 
his  eyes  opened,  if  not  his  neart,  and  he 
made  a  gruff  apology  for  the  necessities  im- 
posed by  duty,  and  Tom  interrupted  him 
with  — 

^  Quite  right,  perfectly  right ;  you  could 

do  nothing  else.    I  hope  Uie  la your 

master  is  not  vexed.  Too  must  say  I  told 
yon  to  mention  how  yery  much  pained  I  was 
at  having  made  such  a  mistake.  Say  that 
I,  Mr.  Sedley,  regret  it  yery  mnch,  and  beg 
to  apologise,  rnj  don't  forget  Good- 
morning;  and  Fm  yery  forry  for  having 
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given    you  so  mucli  trouble  —  this    long 
walk." 

This  tenderness  his  bow-legged  condnctor 
was  also  in  a  mood  to  receive  favouraUy. 
In  fact,  if  he  had  not  told  him  his  name  was 
Sedley,  he  might  have  settled  affirmatively 
the  question  at  that  moment  before  his  mind 
—  whether  the  intruder  from  whom  silver 
flowed  so  naturally  and  refreshingly  might 
not  possibly  be  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself, 
who  had  passed  through  the  village  of  Ware, 
only  seven  miles  away,  three  weeks  before. 


CHAPTER  via. 

A  MIGHT    BAIL. 

Poos  Tom  Sedley !  The  little  excitement 
of  parting  with  the  bull-necked  keeper  of 
his  ^  garden  of  beauty,*'  over,  his  spirits 
sank.  Ue  could  not  act  the  unconscious 
tourist  again,  and  recommit  the  premedi- 
tated mistake  of  the  morning.  His  exclu- 
sion was  complete. 

Tom  Sedley  paid  a  visit  that  day  at  Hazel- 
den,  and  was  depressed,  and  dull,  and  ab- 
sent to  such  a  degree,  that  Miss  Charity 
Etherage,  ailer  he  had  gone  away,  canvassed 
the  matter  very  earnestly,  and  wondered 
whether  he  was  quite  well,  and  hoped  he 
had  not  had  bad  news  from  London. 

I  don't  know  how  Tom  got  over  all  that 
day ;  but  at  about  four  o'clock,  having  paid 
his  penny  at  the  toll-gate  of  the  pier  of 
CardylUan,  he  was  pacing  up  and  down 
that  breezy  platform,,  and  discussing  with 
himself  the  possibility  of  remaining  jfor 
another  Sunday,  on  the  chance  of  again 
seeing  the  Malory  ladies,  in  church. 

Litting  up  his  eyes,  in  his  meditation,  he 
si^w  a  cutter  less  than  a  mile  away,  making 
swiflly  for  the  pierhead,  stooging  to  the 
breeze  as  she  new,  and  beaung  up  the 
spray  in  sparkling  clouds  from  her  dows. 
His  practised  eye  recognised  at  a  glance 
the  "  Flake,"  the  victorious  yacht  of  Cleve 
Vemey.  With  this  breeze  it  was  a  run 
without  a  tack  from  Ware  jetty. 

In  less  than  five  minutes,  she  furled  her 
sails,  and  dropped  anchor  close  to  the  pier 
stair ;  and  Cleve  Verney  in  another  minute 
stepped  upon  it  from  his  punt. 

**  x  ou're  to  come  back  in  her,  to  Ware, 
this  evening,"  said  he,  as  thev  shook  handn. 
**  I'm  so  glad  I've  found  you  I  I've  to  meet 
a  friend  at  the  Vemey  Arms,  but  our  talk 
won't  take  very  long;  and  how  have  you 
been  amusing  yourself  all  day?  Rather 
slow,  isn't  it  ? 

Tom  Sedley  told  his  story. 


"  Well,  and  what's  the  namef**  inquired 
Cleve. 

**I  can't  tell;  they  don't  know  at  the 
hotel ;  the  Etherages  don't  know.  I  asked 
Castle  Edwards,  and  he  doesn't  know 
either,"  said  Sedley. 

'*  Yea,  but  -that  fellow,  the  servant,  who 
turned  you  out  as,  Malory.  —  " 

*'  He  did  not  turn  me  out  I  waa  ginng^** 
interrupted  Tom  Sedley. 

"  Well,  who  9aw  yon  out  ?  You  noiade 
him  a  present ;  he'd  have  told  yen,  of  eourse. 
Z>kihe?'* 

«« I  didn't  ask  him." 

*'  Come,  that's  being  very  delicate  indeed ! 
AU  I  can  say  is,  if  I  were  a  spoony  a»  you 
are,  on  that  girl,  I'd  have  learned  all  about 
her  long  ago.  It's  nothing  to  me ;  biU,  if 
you  find  out  her  name,  I  know  two  or  three 
fellows  in  town  who  know  everything  about 
everybodv,  and  111  make  out  the  whole 
story  — that  is,  if  she's  anybody." 

**  By  Jove !  that's  very  odd  There  he 
>^>  just  gCHie  into  the  Grolden  Lion,  that 
gproom,  toat  servant,  that  Malory  man," 
exclaimed  Tom  Sedley  very  eagerly,  and 
staring  hard  at  the  open  door  of  ue  quaint 
little  pot-house. 

*^  Well,  go;  give  him  a  pound,  it's  well 
worth  it,"  laughed  Cle^e.  **  I'm  serious,  if 
you  want  to  learn  it ;  no  fellow  like  that 
can  resist  a  pound ;  and  if  you  tell  me  the 
name,  I'll  make  you  out  all  the  rest,  1 
re^y  will,  when  I  get  to  town.  There, 
don't  let  him  get  off,  and  you'll  find  me  at 
the  Vemey  Anns." 

So  saying,  Cleve,  nodding  his  irresolute 
friend  toward  the  Grolden  Lion,  walked 
swiftly  away  to  meet  the  Reverend  Isaac 
Dixie.  But  Dixie  was  not  at  the  Chan- 
cery ;  only  a  letter,  to  say  that  **  most  ua- 
happily  **  that  morning.  Clay  Rectorjr  was 
to  undergo  an  inspection  by  a  Commissioner 
of  Dilapidations ;  but  that,  D.V.,  he  would 
place  himself  next  day,  at  the  apooiaied 
nour,  at  his  honoured  pupil's  disposaL 

**  Those  shovel-hatted  martinets  I 

they  never  allow  a  nunute  for  ooiuaoii 
sense,  or  any  thing  useful  —  alwajrs  potter- 
ing over  their  clerical  drill  and  pipe-clay," 
said  Cleve,  who,  when  an  idea  once  entered 
his  mind,  pursued  it  with  a  terrible  con- 
centration, and  hated  an  hour's  delay. 

So  out  he  came  disappointed,  and  joined 
Sedley  near  the  Grolden  Lion. 

TbQY  said  little  for  a  time,  but  walked 
on,  side  by  side,  and  found  themselves 
sauntering  along  the  road  toward  Malory 
together. 
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♦♦  Well,  Sedley,  I  forgot,  —  what  about 
tliat  man  ?  did  he  teU  you  any  thing  ?  " 

^^  I  do  belieye  if  a  fellow  once  allows  a 
ffirl  to  get  into  his  bead,  ever  so  Kttle,  he's 
m  a  sort  of  way  drunk  —  worse  than  drank 
**-mtematically  fbolisb,'*  said  honest  Sedley, 
*cliii08opfaizing^..  ^  I've  been  doing  nothing 
wmt  idiotic  things  ever  since  church  time 
Testei^av*" 

**  Well,  but  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

**  He  took  the  pound,  and  devil  a  thing 
ke  said.  He  wouldn't  tell  any  thing  abont 
IlKm.  I  give  you  leave  to  laugh  at  me.  I 
know  I'm  the  greatest  ass  on  earth,  and  I 
Ikiiik  he^  the  asUest  brute  I  ever  saw,  and 
die  most  uncivil ;  and,  by  Jove,  if  I  stay 
liere  much  longer,  I  think  hell  get  ail  my 
aioney  from  me.  fie  doesn't  ask  for  it,  but 
I  go  on  giving  it  to  him ;  I  can't  help  it ; 
the  beast!" 

*^  Isn't  diere  a  saying  about  a  sage,  or 
Bomethinjg,  and  his  money  being  soon  part- 
«d  ?  "  a^ed  Cleve.  *'  I  think  if  I  were  so 
much  gone  about  a  girl  as  yon  are,  and  on 
mch  easy  terms  with  that  fellow,  and  tipped 
him  so  handsomely,  I*d  have  learned  her 
name,  at  least,  before  now." 

•*.I  can't ;  every  thing  goes  wrong  with 
me.  Why  should  I  risk  my  reason,  and 
£sll  in  love  with  the  moon?  The  girl 
wouldn't  look  at  me ;  by  Jove,  she'll  never* 
eren  tee  me  ;  and  it's  much  better  so,  for 
nothing  can  possibly  come  of  it,  but  pain  to 
me,  and  inn  to  every  one  else.  The  late 
train  does  not  st(H>  at  our  station.  I  can't 
go  to-night ;  but,  by  Jove,  111  be  off  in  the 
morning.  I  will.  Don't  you  think  I'm 
li^  <^ve  ?  " 

jTom  Sedley  stopped  short,  and  faced  his 
friend  —  who  was,  in  most  matters,  his 
ornele  —  earnestly,  laying  his  hand  upon 
hii  arm.  Cleve  laughed  at  his  vehemence, 
§at  he  knew  Tom's  impulsive  nature,  bis 
generoos  follies,  and  terrible  impetuosity, 
and,  said  he — '*  Ri^ht,  Tom;  always  a 
philosopher  I  Nothing  like  the  radical 
eore,  in  such  a  case,  absence.  If  the  cards 
won*t  answer,  try  the  dice,  if  they  won't  do, 
try  the  bails,  I'm  afraid  this  is  a  bad  ven- 
tare;  put  your  heart  to  sea  in  a  sieve! 
No,  Tom,  that  precious  freightage  is  for  a 
more  substantial  craft.  I  suppose  you  have 
■een  your  last  of  the  young  lady,  and  it 
would  be  a  barren  fit  of  friendship  to  say 
that  I  believe  you  have  made  any  impres- 
aon.  Therefore  save  yourself,  fly,  and  try 
what  absence  will  do,  and  work  and  play, 
and  eating  and  drinking,  and  sleeping  abun- 
dantly in  a  distant  scene,  to  dissipate  the 
fames  of  your  intoxication,  steal  yon  away 


fW>m  the  enchantress,  and  restore  yon  to 
yourself.    Therefore  I  echo  —  go." 

*'  I'm  sure  you  think  it,  though  you're 
halfjoking,"  said  Tom  Sedley. 

''  Well,  let  us  come  on.  I've  half  a  mind 
to  go  up  myself  and  have  a  peep  at  the  re^ 
fectory,"  said  Cleve. 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  " 

*♦  Archadok^v,"  said  Cleve. 

^  If  you  go  m  there,  after  what  occurred 
this  morning,  by  Jove,  /ll  not  wait  for  you," 
said  Sedley. 

**  Well,  come  along ;  there's  no  harm,  I 
suppose,  in  passing  by.  The  Queen's  high- 
way, I  hope,  isn't  shut  up,"  answered  "Ver- 
ney. 

Sedley  sighed,  looked  toward  Malory,  and 
not  bein$^  in  a  mood  to  resist,  walked  on 
toward  the  eucfaanted  forest  and  castle,  by 
his  companion's  side. 

When  they  came  by  the  dark  and  narrow 
cross-road  that  skirts  the  southern  side  of 
Malory  to  the  fkrmyard  gate,  nailed  on  its 
pier,  on  a  sqaare  bit  of  board,  in  fresh  black 
and  white  paint,  they  read  the  following 
words:  — 

Notice. 

No  admission  at  this  gate  to  any  but 
servants  or  others  employed  at  Malory. 

Any  person  found  trespassing  within 
the  walls  will  be  prosecuted  according  to 
law. 

—  September,  18 — . 

When  the  yonng  men,  in  a  momentary 
silence,  read  this  warning,  the  ingenuous 
countenance  of  Tom  Sedley  flushed  crimson 
to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  and  Cleve 
Verney  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  laughter 
that  grew  more  and  more  violent  the  more 
grave  and  reproachful  grew  Tom  Sedley 's 
aspect 

**  Well,  Tom,  I  think,  if  we  have  any  dig- 
nity left,  we  had  better  turn  our  backs  upon 
this  inhospitable  refectory,  and  seek  com- 
fort elsewhere.  By  Jove!  a  pretty  row 
you  must  have  made  up  there  this  morning 
to  oblige  the  Governor  to  declare  the 
place  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  mount  his 
artillery." 

^  Come  away,  Cleve ;  that  is,  as  soon  as 
you've  done  laughing  at  that  board.  Of 
course,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  my 
coming  in,  and  looking  as,  I  hope,  any  gen*> 
tleman  might,  at  that  stupid  old  bam,  this 
morning,  could  not  possibly  be  the  cause  of 
that  offensive  notice.  If  you  think  it  is 
pointe<l  at  me,  of  course,  it's  more  amusing, 
but  if  not,  hang  me  if  I  can  see  the  joke." 
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Tom  Sedley  was  oat  of  spirits,  and  a  little 
testy,  and  very  silent  all  the  wa)r  back  to 
Cardyllian.  He  refused  Cleve's  invitation 
to  Ware.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  return 
to  London  in  the  morning ;  and  this  being 
his  last  evening  in  this  part  of  the  world,  he 
must  spend  it  at  Hazelaen. 

So  these  young  gentlemen  dined  together 
at  the  Yerney  Arms,  and  it  grew  dark  as 
they  sat  by  the  open  window  at  their  wine, 
and  the  moon  got  up  and  silvered  the 
distant  peaks  of  shadowy  mountains,  and 
they  grew  silent  and  dreamy  as  they  might 
in  the  spell  of  distant  music. 

But  the  people  of  Hazelden  kept  early 
hours,  and  Tom  Sedley  suddenly  recollected 
that  he  must  go.  They  parted,  therefore, 
excellent  friends,  for  Sedley  had  no  suspicion 
that  Cleve  was  his  rival,  and  Cleve  could 
afford  to  be  amused  at  Sedley's  rivalry. 

When  Vemey  sot  on  board,  there  was  a 
light  breeze.  **  Well  run  down  toward 
Penruthyn  Priory,"  said  be;  and  round 
went  the  cutter,  leaning  with  the  breeze, 
and  hissing  and  snorting  through  the  gentle 
swell  as  she  flew  on  towards  toe  headland 
on  which  stands  that  pretty  monastic  ruin. 

She  glided  into  the  black  shadow  cast  by 
the  solemn  wall  of  cloud  that  now  hid  the 
moon  from  sight,  away  from  the  hundred 
star-like  lights  of  Cardyllian,  flying  swiftly 
backward  on  the  left,  close  under  the  shape- 
less blackness  of  the  hill,  that  rises  precipi- 
tously from  the  sea,  and  over  which  lies  the 
path  from  the  town  to  Malory,  and  onward 
by  the  wooded  grounds  of  that  old  mansion, 
now  an  indistinguishable  mass  of  darkness, 
whose  outline  was  hardly  visible  against  the 
sky. 

I  dare  say,  the  thought  of  crossing  the 
light  of  these  windows  had  its  share  in 
prompting  this  nautical  freak,  and  toward 
these  Cleve's  gaze  was  turned,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  the  man  looking  out  at  the  bows 
shouted  ''  Starboard ; "  but,  before  the  boat 
had  time  to  feel  the  helm,  the  end  of  the 
cutter's  boom  struck  the  mast  of  a  small 
boat ;  a  shout  from  several  voices  rose  sud- 
denly, and  was  almost  instantaneously  far 
behind.  Round  went  the  yacht;  they 
hailed  the  boat. 

'*  She's  lost  her  mast,  I  think,"  said  one 
of  Cleve's  men. 

<•  D_  you,  where  are  your  lights  ?  " 
shouted  a  stem,  fierce  voice. 

"  No  one  overboard  ?  **  cried  Cleve. 

"  No,  no.  You'll  be  the  Wave,  sure  ? 
Mr.  Cleve  Verney,  from  Ware  ?  "  replied  a 
different  voice. 

**  Who  are  those  fellows,  do  you  know  ?  " 
asked  Cleve  of  his  men. 


'*  That  will  be  Christmass  Owen,  air." 
'^Oh!"    exclaimed   Cleve.      *"  And  the 
other's  the  old  gentlemen  from  Malo^  ?  •** 
«'  Well,  I  think  'twill  be  him,  sure/ 
In  another  minute,  the  punt  of  the  yacht 
was  alongside  the  boat,  with  a  message  from 
Cleve,  inviting  the  old  gentleman  on  board,* 
and  offering  to  put  him  ashore  wherever  he 
liked  best 

Shortly  and  grimly  the  courtesy  wai  re- 
fused. The  wrath  of  the  old  man,  howeTer, 
seemed  to  have  subsided,  and  he  gathered 
himself  within  the  folds  of  his  silence  again. 
AJl  had  passed  in  a  darkness  deeper  than 
that  of  Styx.  A  dense  screen  of  cloDd  had 
entirely  hid  the  moon  ;  and  though  so  near, 
Cleve  could  not  see  the  old  man  of  Malory, 
about  whom  he  was  curious,  with  a  atran^ce 
and  even  tender  sort  pf  curiosity,  which, 
certainly,  no  particular  graciousnesa  on  his 
part  had  invited.  In  a  few  minutea  morev 
the  boat,  with  the  aid  <^  another  spar,  was 
on  her  course  again,  and  the  Wave  more 
than  a  mile  away  on  hers. 


CHAPTER   IX. 
THE  REVEREND  ISAAC  DIXTK. 

»    At  five  o'clock  next  day,  Cleve  Vemey 
was  again  in  Cardvllian. 

Outside  "  The  Chancery  "  stood  a  •*  fly," 
only  just  arrived.  He  had  come  only  a 
minute  or  two  before,  and  was  waiting  in 
the  chamber  which  was  still  called  the  atate 
room. 

The  room  is  long,  and  panelled  with  oak, 
and  the  fhrther  end  is  the  fireplace.  The 
ceiling  above  the  cornice  sloptfs  at  each  aide 
with  the  roof,  so  as  to  give  it  quite  a  chapel- 
like  effect ;  a  hi^h  carved  oak  mantel-fnece, 
and  a  carved  wamscotting  embedding  in  its 
panels  a  symmetrical  system  of  cupooarda, 
closed  the  perspective,  and,  as  Cleve  entered 
at  the  door  in  the  further  wall,  gave  effect 
to  the  solitary  figure  of  the  Reverend  Isaac 
Dixie,  who  was  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  fire-place  on  the  threadbare  hearth-rag, 
waiting,  with  an  an^ehc  smile,  and  bea^ng 
time  to  a  sacred  melody,  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve, with  his  broad  fiat  foot. 

This  clerical  gentleman  looked  some  six 
or  seven  and  forty  years  old,  rather  tall 
than  otherwise,  broad,  bland,  and  blue- 
chinned,  smiling,  gaitered,  and  single- 
breasted. 

*'  Capital  place  to  read  out  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments," exclaimed  Cleve.  **  Glad  to 
see  you,  old  Dixie.  It's  a  long  time  since 
we  met." 
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The  clergjmiin  stepped  forward,  his  chin 
a  little  advanced,  his  head  a  little  on  one 
aide,  smihnff  rosily  with  nearly  closed  e^rcj, 
•nd  with  a  broAd  hand  expanded  to  receive 
hi!  former  papil's  greeting  — 

**rye  obeyed  9ie  summons,  yoa  see; 
•  mmctnally,  I  hope.  Delighted,  my  dear, 
oistiiignished  yoong  pupil,  to  meet  you,  and 
ooogratulate  you  on  your  brilliant  successes, 
delighted,  my  dear  Cleve/'  murmured  the 
diyine,  in  a  mild  rapture  of  affection. 

^  That's  not  so  neat  as  the  old  speech, 
Dixie ;  dou*t  you  remember  ?  "  said  Cleve, 
■ererUieless  shakinghis  great  soft  red  hand 
Idiidly  enough.  **  What  was  it  ?  Yes,  you 
were  to  be  my  tutamen,  and  I  your  diUce 
decus.    Wasn't  that  it  ?  " 

*^  Ha,  yes,  I  may  have  said  it ;  a  little 
ehwnc  turn,  you  know ;  ha,  h:) !  not  alto- 
gether bad  —  not  altogether  V  We  have 
Sad  many  agreeable  conversations — collo- 
quies—  yon  and  I,  Mr.  Vernev,  together, 
in  other  and  very  happy  days,"  said  the 
clergyman,  with  a  tender  melancholy  smile, 
^whiie  his  folded  hands  faintly  smoothed  one 
another  over  as  if  in  a  dream  of  warm  water 
and  wash-balls. 

^  Do  you  remember  the  day  I  shied  that 
awful  ink-bottle  at  your  head  ?  by  Jove,  it 
was  as  large  as  a  tea-pot.  If  I  had  hit  you 
that  time,  Dixie,  1  don't  think  we'd  ever 
liaye  found  a  mitre  to  fit  your  head." 

*•  Arch,  arch  —  ha,  ha  1  dear  me  I  yes  — 
I  had  forgot  that  —  yes,  quite  —  you  were 
always  an  arch  boy,  Cleve.  Always  arch, 
Mr.  Vemey." 

•*  Very  arch  —  yes,  it  was  iirhat  old  Toler 
'  ealM  the  o.'fice  bottle ;  do  you  remember  ? 
it  weighed  three  or  four  pounds.  I  think 
jrott  were  glad  it  was  broken;  you  never 
flol  one  like  it  into  the  room  again.  I  say 
if  it  bad  caught  you  on  the  head,  what  a 
deal  of  learning  and  other  things  the 
Chareh  would  have  lost  ?  " 

Whenever  it  was  Cleve's  pleasure  to  ban- 
ter, the  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie  took  it  in 
pood  part.  It  was  his  ancient  habit,  so  on 
tUa  occasion  he  simpered  agreeably  — 

**  it  was  in  the  little  study  at  Malory. 
B^  the  by,  who  are  those  people  you've  put 
into  Malory  ?  "  continued  Cleve. 

^  Ha  —  the  —  the  people  who  occupy  the 
lunue  f  "  asked  the  clergyman,  throwing  out 
a  question  to  gain  time. 

"  Come  —  who  are  thepr  ?  "  said  Cleve,  a 
little  briskly,  throwing  himself  back  in  his 
*  seat  at  the  same  time,  and  looking  in  Dixie's 
fiu$e  — 

^  Well,  Pm  the  person  responsible ;  in 
£act  the  lease  is  to  me." 

^  Yes,  I  know  that ;  go  on." 


"  Well,  I  took  it  at  the  rt^quest  of  Miss 
Sheckleton.  an  elderly  lady,  whom  "  — 

**  Whom  I  don't  care  to  hear  about,"  in- 
terrupted Cleve.  **  There's  an  old  gentle- 
man —  there's  a  young  lady ;  who  are  they  t 
I  want  their  names." 

The  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie  was  evidently 
a  little  puzzled.  He  coughed,  he  looked 
down,  he  simpered,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  You  don't  want  to  tell  me,  Dixie." 

'*  There  is  nothing  I  should  not  be  most 
happy  to  tell  my  distinguished  pupiL  '"'  I've 
been  always  frank,  quite  frank  with  you, 
Mr.  Verney.    I've  never  had  a  secret" 

Cleve  laughed  gently. 

^*  You  wrong  me  if  you  think  I  have," 
and  the  Rector  of  Clay  dropped  his  eyes, 
and  coloured  a  little,  and  coughed.  ^*  But 
this  is  not  mine  —  and  there  really  is  a  dif- 
ficulty." 

*'  Insuperable  ?  " 

*♦  Well,  really,  I'm  afraid  that  term  ex- 
presses it  but  too  truly,"  acquiesced  the 
clergyman. 

**  What  a  bore ! "  exclaimed  Cleve.  **  Shut 
the  window,  if  it  isn't  too  much  trouble,  like 
a  dear  old  Dixie  —  a  thousand  thanks." 

**  I  assure  you  I  would  not  say  it,"  re- 
sumed the  Rector  of  Clay,  **  if  it  were  not 
so  —  and  I  hope  I'm  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing truth  —  and  this  secret,  if  so  >  trifling 
a  thing  may  be  seriously  so  termed,  is  not 
mine,  and  therefore  not  at  my  disposal." 

^*  Something  in  that,  old  Dixie.  Ha7e  a 
weed  ?  "  he  added,  tendering  his  cigars. 

*'  Thanks,  no ;  never  smoke  now,"  said  he, 
closing  his  eyes,  and  lifting  his  hand  as  if  in 
a  benediction. 

*'  Oh,  to  be  sure,  your  Bishop  —  I  for- 
got," said  Cleve. 

**  Yes,  a-ha ;  strong  opinions ;  very  able 
lecture  —  you  have  no  doubt  read  it." 

**  With  delight  and  terror.  Death  riding 
on  a  pipe-clay  coloured  horse.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  smoke  of 
the  Bottomless  pit,  reeking  of  <'heroots. 
You  used  not  to  be  such  a  iool,  old  Dixie. 
/  m  your  bishop  now ;  I've  said  it,  mind  — 
and  no  one  sees  you,"  said  Cleve,  again 
offering  his  cigars. 

**  Well,  well ;  any  thing,  any  thing ; 
thanks,  just  for  once^  only  once ;  and  he 
selected  one,  with  a  playful  bashfulness. 

'*  I'm  your  bishop  —  I  don't  forget.  But 
you  must  wait  till  I'm  —  what  d'ye  call  it  ? 
—  consecrated —  there,  you  need  not  laush. 
Upon  my  honour,  I'm  serious;  you  shall 
have  your  choice ;  I  swear  you  shall,"  said 
Cleve  Verney,  who  stood  very  near  the 
title  and  estates  of  Verney,  with  all  their 
comfortable  advowsona  appendant. 
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The  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie  smiled  affablj 
and  meekly  with  prospective  gratitude,  and 
said  he  Boirly  — 

**  Vm  only  too  happy  to  think  my  distin- 
pnished,  and  I  mav  Bay,  honoured  pupil, 
should  dcm  me  fit  for  a  weighty  charge  in 
the  Church  ;  and  I  may  say,  aluiough  Clay 
has  been  considered  a  nice  little  thing,  some 
years  ago,  yet,  since  the  vicar's  —  I  must 
sav,  mo8t  unreasonable  —  claim  has  been 
alfowed,  it  i8  really,  I  should  be  ashamed  to 
say  how  trifling  in  emolument;  we  have 
all  our  crosses  to  bear,  iny  dear  pupil,  friend, 
and  I  may  say,  patron  —  but  it  is  good,  nay, 
pleasant  to  me  to  have  suffered  disappoint- 
ments, since  in  their  midst  comes  no  trifling 
balm  in  the  confidence  you  are  pleased  to 
evidence  in  my  humble  titness.^ 

The  cler<Tyman  was  moved.     A  gleam  of 
the  red  western  sun  through  the  window,  \ 
across  his  broad,  meek,  and  simpering  coun-  | 
tenance,  helped  the  eff*ect  of  his  blinking 
eyes,  and  ho  hastily  applied  his  handker- 
cnief. 

**  Isaac,  Isaac,  vou  shan't  come  that  over 
me.  I  fhnt  think  you  fit  —  not  a  bit.  Vm 
not  an  Aristides,  only  a  bishop  ;  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  more  conscience  tnan  the  rest.** 
His  eye  restttd  on  him  with  an  unconscious 
disdain.  **  And  for  the  life  of  me,  I  don't 
know  why  I  intend  doing  any  thing  for  you, 
except  that  I  promised,  and  vour  name's 
lucky,  I  sup|)Ose ;  you  used  to  ke>*p  telling 
me,  don't  you  remember,  that  all  the  prom- 
ises were  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ? 
and  you  are  Isaac ,  in  the  middle  —  medio 
tutissimus — and  I  think  Isaac  is  the  queer- 
est mixture  of  Jew  and  boodle  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  — and  —  fo  on." 

The  sentence  ended  so  becaufie  Cleve 
was  now  li^ihting  his  cigar.  The  clergy- 
man smiled  afTtbly,  and  even  waggishly,  as 
one  who  can  bear  to  l»e  quizzed,  and  has  a 
confidence  in  the  affection  of  the  joker; 
and  Cleve  smoked  on  serenely  and  silently 
for  a  little. 

^  And  those  are  really  my  intentions  re- 
specting you,"  ho  resumed ;  **  but  you  are  to 
do  as  I  bid  you  in  the  mean  time,  you  know. 
I  say,  you  mustn't  snub  your  bishop ;  and, 
upon  iiiy  honour,  I'm  perfectly  serious,  you 
shall  never  see  my  face  again,  nor  hear  of 
me  more,  if  you  don't,  this  minute,  tell  me 
every  thing  }  ou  know  about  those  people  at 
Malory." 

**  Are  you  really  serious^  Mr.  Verney  ?  — 
rea////soV" 

**  Yes.  (juite  so ;  and  I  can  keep  my  wor<l, 
as  you  know.     Who  an»  they  V  " 

'*  You  are  placing  me  iu  the  most  awk- 


ward poMible  position ;  pnv  connder 
whether  yon  really  do  make  a  point  of  JK." 

*<  I  <fo.make  a  point  of  it.** 

^I,  of  course,  keep  nothing  frotn  you^  whn 
you  press  it  in  that  way ;  and  -  beside,  at 
though  it  iff  awkward,  it  is,  in  a  meanre 
rights  inasmuch  as  you  are  connected  wkk 
the  property,  I  may  say,  and  have  a  rijdrt 
to  exact  information,  if  yon  tbos  so  insat 
upon  it  asadnt^." 

**  Come,  Dixie,  who  are  they  I  **  ssid 
Cleve  peremptorily. 

<^  Well,  he  s  in  some  difficulties  just  now, 
and  it  is  really  vital'  that  his  name  should 
not  be*disclosed,  so  I  entreat  yon  won't  asea- 
tion  it ;  and  especially  you  won't  mentioa 
me  as  having  divulged  it" 

**  Certainly ;  of  course  I  don't  want  to  set 
the  beaks  on  your  friend.  I  shan't  mentioii 
his  name,  depend  ui>on  it,  to  mortaL  IVe 
iust  one  reason  for  wishing  to  know,  and  I 
have  brought  you  a  ioumey,  here  and  back* 
of  a  hundred  9xn\  forty  miles,  pr«*cise]j  lo 
answer  me  this  question,  and  I  will  know.** 

'*  Well,  Mr.  Verney,  my  dear  sir,  I  vea- 
ture  to  wash  my  hands  of  conseqnanceii 
and  unfeignedly  relyinsr  upon  your  promiss, 
I  tell  you  that  the  old  gentleman  now  re> 
sidins  in  very  strict  seclusion  at  Malovy,  is 
Sir  Booth  "  —  he  paused  as  if  willing  thsS 
Cleve  should  supply  tlie  surname,  and  so, 
perhaps,  relieve  him  of  a  part  of  the  disdih 
sure. 

"  Sir  Booth  what  f  " 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  " 

''  No.  You  can't  mean  Sir  Booth  FaB> 
shawe." 

^  Sir  Booth  —  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe ;  yes.' 
said  the  clergyman,  looking  down  bashnilly, 
**  I  do  mean  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe." 

^  By  Jove !  And  don't  you  think  it  wm 
rather  a  liberty,  bringing  Sir  Booth  Fui- 
shawe  to  occupy  our  house  at  Maloiy,  after 
all  that  has  passed?"  demanded  Cleve 
Verney,  rather  sternly. 

*■  Well,  fio,  it  really  did  not «-  Fm  giiefed 
if  I  have  erred  in  judgment ;  bat  it  nerer 
did  strike  me  in  that  light  —  never  in  that 
point  of  view  ;  and  Sir  Booth  doesn't  know 
who  it  belongs  to.  It  never  stmck  me  to 
tell  him,  and  I  don't  think  he  has  an  idea.* 

^  I  don't  care ;  but  if  my  unde  beait,  Aell 
not  like  it,  I  can  tell  you. 

**  I  should  not  for  any  earthly  conMdera* 
tion  have  made  myself  accessory  to  any  thing 
that  could  possibly  have  civen  a  moment's 


pain  to  my  honomed  patron,  the  Honoora- 
nle  Kiffvn  Fulke  Veniev,orto  my  honoured 

pupil  "1- 

**  Why,  yes,  my  uncle  might  do  yoa  a 
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chief;  as  for  me,  I  don't  care.  O11I7  I  think 
it  WM  rather  cool,  considering  how. savage 
lie  has  always  been  —  what  a  lot  of.  money 
he  has  cost  us  —  getting  up  contests  and 
petitumt^  and  vilifying  us  wherever  he 
ooold.  fie  has  left  no  stone  unturned — 
Iwt  that's  all  over ;  and  I  think  youVe 
*  oooimitted  an  indiscretion,  because  he  hasn't 
a  nvinea  lett,  and  my  sensible  old  grand- 
mother will  positively  make  you  pay  the 
rentf  and  that  will  be  as  unpleasant  as  shar- 
ing your  tithes  with  the  vicar." 

•«  We  are  not  all  so  wise  as  perhaps  we 
should  be  in  our  generation,"  said  the  Kever- 
^  end  Isaac  Dixie,  with  an  apostolic  simper 
that  was  plaintive  and  simple.  To  quiet 
the  reader's  uneasiness,  however.  I  may 
mention  that  this  good  man  had  taken  par- 
ticular care  to  secure  himself  against,  a  pos- 
sible loss  of  a  shilling  in  the  matter.  ^*  And 
there  are  claims  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
be  deaf —  there  is  a  voice  that  seems  to  say, 
tarn  not  thou  away." 

'*I>o  stop  that.    You  know  very  well 
that  Booth  Mildmay  was  once  a  man  who 
coold  give  you  a  lift ;  and  you  did  not  know, 
.{Hsrhaps,  that  he  is  ruined." 

'^  Pardon  me ;  but  too  well.  It  is  to  pro- 
tect him  against  immediate  and  melancholy 
ooBsequences  that  I  ventured,  at  some  little 
risk,  perhaps,  to  seek  for  him  an  asylum  in  the 
•eeluflkm  of  Malory." 

^  Well,  it  wasn't  all  sentiment,  my  dear 
Dixie ;  there's  a  gold  thread  of  a  ravelled 
tnft  numing  through  it  somewhere;  for 
whatever  the  romance  of  Chriintianity  may 
lay,  the  practice  of  the  apostles  is,  very 
ranch,  nothing  for  nothing ;  and  if  old  Mild- 
may  wasn't  worth  obliging,  I  dare  say  Ham- 
merdon  wrote  or  spoke  to  you.  Come,  your 
looks  confess  it." 

^Lord  Hammerdon,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saving,  did  suggest "  — 

^  iThere,  that  will  do.  Will  you  come 
over  to  Ware,  and  dine  with  me  ?  I'm  sure 
okl  Jones  can  give  you  a  bed." 

Tne  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie,  however  could 
not  cotoe.  There  was  to  be  a  religious 
BMetinff  in  the  morning  at  Clay  schoolhouse; 
the  bishop  was  to  be  there ;  and  the  rector 
was  himself  to  move  a  resolution,  and  had 
not  yet  considered  what  he  was  to  say. 

So  be  stepped  with  a  bland  countenance 
and  a  deliberate  stride  into  his  fly  again ; 
And  from  its  window  smirked  sadly,  and 
v^aved  his  hand  to  the  future  patron  of 
Fhbbledon  Cum  Fleece,  as  he  drove  away ; 
sn  J  the  clergyman,  who  was  not  always 
quite  i-elestial,  and  could,  on  safe  occasions, 
be  sharp  and  8ava<2e  enough,  exploded  in  a 
coar»e  soliluquy  over  the  money,  and  the  | 


day  and  the  ease  he  had  sacrificed  to  the 
curiosity  of  that  young  man,  who  certainly 
had  some  as  ofh'otis  points  as  it  had  ever 
been  his  lot  to  meet  with. 


CHAPTEB    X. 
READING  AN  EPITAPH. 

Cleve  Vernet  next  afternoon  was 
again  on  board  his  yacht.  Wind  and  tide 
both  favouring,  the  cutter  was  running 
under  a  press  of  canvas  that  brought  her 

fun  wale  to,  the  water's  edge  once  more  for 
*enruthyn  Priory.      This  time  it  was  no 
mere  aquatic  whim ;  it  was  pursuit. 

Searching  the  wooded  sea^board  of  Ma- 
lory with  his  glass,  from  the  terrace  of 
Ware,  he  had  seen  an  open  sail-boat  waitr 
ing  at  the  jetty.  Down  came  a  servant 
with  cloaks  and  rugs.  Cleve  grew  more 
and  more  interested  as  he  adjusted  the  focus 
of  his  glass  more  exactly.  On  a  sudden^ 
from  the  little  door  in  the  boundary  wall, 
emerged  two  ladies.  There  was  no  mis- 
take ;  he  could  swear  to  them.  They  were 
the  very  same  whom  he  had  seen  on  Sunday 
in  the  Malory  seat. 

He  watched  till  he  saw  the  boat  round 
the  point,  and  then  — ''  Tes,"  he  thought, 
^  they  are  certainly  going  to  Penruthyn 
Priory." 

And  away  went  Cleve  Vemey  in  pursuit 
of  the  shadow  which  he  secretly  adored. 
From  Ware  to  Penruthyn  Priory  is  about 
six  miles,  and  by  the  tune  the  pursuing  cu^ 
ter  was  in  motion  the  chase  had  made  more 
than  a  mile  of  her  course,  and  was  within 
two  of  the  landing-point  at  the  ruin. 

Cleve  saw  the  two  ladies  disembvk.  It 
was  now  plain  that  they  had  come  either  to 
visit  the  ruins,  or  for  a  walk  in  that  wild 
and  lonely  park  called  the  Warren.  Cleve 
had  brought  his  gun  with  him,  only  for  an 
excuse. 

Little  more  than  five  minutes  after  the 
arrival  of  the  open  boat,  Cleve  Yerney  set 
his  foot  upon  the  rude  landing-place,  as  old 
perhaps  as  the  Priory  itself;  a  clumsy  little 
pier,  constructed  of  great  rocks,  overgrown 
with  sea-rack,  over  which  slippery  plMform 
he  strode  with  reckless  haste,  and  up  that 
steep  and  pretty  little  winding  lane,  the 
trees  overhanging  which  look  centuries  old, 
stooping  and  mantled  in  ivy.  They  may  have 
heard  the  tinkle  of  the  bells  of  the  prior's 
mule,  as  he  ambled  beneath  their  bougn»,  and 
the  solemn  swell  of  the  monkish  requiem  from 
the  melancholy  little  churchyard  close  by, 
under  the  okl  Priory  windows.    The  thick 
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stone  wall  that  fences  this  ancient  by-road 
is  clasped  tocrether  with  ivy,  and  boar  with 
lichens,  irregular,  and  broken  as  the  battle- 
ments of  a  ruined  tower.  The  approach, 
and  the  place  it«elf,  are  in  their  picturesque 
sadness  and  solitude  the  very  scene  and  set- 
ting of  such  a  romance  as  Cleve  Verney 
was  pursuing. 

Into  the  Warren,  by  the  stile  up  this 
road's  side,  went  Cleve,  and  climbed  the 
gray  rocky  hillock  that  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  that  wild  park ;  but  there 
they  were  not. 

Well,  they  must,  then,  have  pursued  the 
path  up  to  the  Priory,  and  thither  he  fol- 
lowed. 

Oh,  ho !  here  they  are ;  the  young  lady 
at  a  little  distance  looking  up  at  the  singu- 
lar ruin ;  the  old  lady  engaged  in  an  active 
discussion  with  shrewish  old  Mrs.  Hughes, 
who  was  very  deaf,  and  often  a  little  tipsy, 
and  who  was  now  testily  refusing  the  ladies 
admission  within  the  iron  gate  which  af- 
fords access  to  the  ruins,  of  which  she  held 
the  keys. 

No  situation  could  have  been  more  fortu- 
nate for  Cleve.  The  Warren  and  the 
Priory  being  his  uncle's  property,  and  the 
termagant  Mrs.  Hughes  nis  officer,  he  walk- 
ed up  to  the  visitor,  inquired  very  courte- 
ously the  object  of  the  application,  and 
fortnwith  ordered  the  portress  to  open  the 
gate  and  deliver  up  her  keys ;  which  she 
did,  a  good  deal  frightened  at  sight  of  so 
unexpected  a  detis  ex  mackind. 

An  unmistakable  gentleman,  handsome, 
and  plainly  a  sort  of  prince  in  this  region, 
the  old  lady,  although  she  did  not  know  to 
whom  she  was  obliged,  was  pleased  at  his 
offer  to  act  as  Cicerone  here,  and  accepted 
it  graciously. 

*^  My  young  friend  will  be  very  glad ;  she 
draws  a  little,  and  enjoys  such  sights  im- 
mensely. Margaret!"  she  called.  The 
young  lady  turned,  and  Cleve  saw  before 
him  once  more  in  flesh  and  blood,  that  won- 
derful portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  which  had 
haunted  him  for  three  days. 

The  young  lady  heard  what  her  compan- 
ion had  to  say,  and  for  a  moment  her  large 
eyes  rested  on  Cleve  with  a  glan(*e  that 
seemed  to  him  at  once  haughty,  wild,  and 
shy. 

With  one  hand  he  held  the  gate  open, 
and  in  the  other  his  hat  was  raised  respect- 
fully, as  side  by  side  they  walked  into  the 
open  court.  They  each  bowed  as  they 
passed,  the  elder  lady  very  cheerily,  the 
younger  with  a  momentary  glance  of  the 
same  unconscious  superiority,  which  wound- 
ed him  more  than  his  pride  would  have  al- 


lowed; and  a  puzzled  recollectioo  fl-tttd 
across  his  mind,  of  having  once  heard,  he 
could  not  remember  when,  that  Booth  Fac- 
shawe  had  married  a  beautiful  Italiu,  ai 
heiress  (a  princess  —  wasn't  she  ?)  —  aft  all 
events,  a  scion  of  one  of  their  proud  oU 
houses,  whose  ped^reea  run  back  into  tk 
£mpire,  and  dwarf  into  parvenua  the  trett 
personages  of  Borke'a  Peerage.  Wkt 
made  it  worse  was,  that  there  was  no  %- 
ness,  no  awkwardness.  She  talked  a  fRwd 
deal  to  her  companion,  and  langhed  iwtfl/ 
once  or  twice,  in  a  very  sweet  tone,  xhe 
old  lady  was  affable  and  friendly ;  the  yoaag 
lady,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from  ipeakiag 
to  him,  seemed  haraly  to  gire  henelf  the 
trouble  of  listening  to  what  he  said.  Tkii 
kind  of  exclusion,  to  which  the  petted  jonaf 
man  certainly  was  not  accustomed,  gattsd 
him  extremely,  the  more  so  that  she  looked, 
he  thought,  more  beautifhl  than  ever,  aad 
that  her  voice,  and  pretty  slightly  ibicifB 
accent,  added  another  charm  to  the  spelL 

He  made  them  a  graceful  little  lectnie  on 
the  building,  as  they  stood  in  the  couiti  If 
she  had  any  cleverness  she  would  see  with 
what  a  playful  and  rapid  jP'ace  he  could 
convey  real  information.  The  young  lady 
looked  from  building  to  building  as  ha  de- 
scribed  them,  but  with  no  mord  intereit  ia 
the  speaker,  it  seemed  to  him,  than  if  the 
bellman  of  Cardyllian  had  been  reading  it 
from  a  handbill  He  had  neyer  done  Miy 
thing  so  well  in  the  H  lose  of  Commoos,  and 
here  it  was  accepted  as  a  piece  of  eonmoa* 
place.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  there  wai 
no  finesse  in  all  this.  It  was  in  perfect  good 
faith  that  this  beantifU  yoong  lady  wai 
treating  him  like  a  footman. 

Cleve  was  intensely  piqued.  Had  At 
been  less  lovely,  his  passion  mig^t  haTO  re- 
coiled into  disgust ;  as  it  was,  with  a  aorl  of 
vindictive  adoration,  he  vowed  that  hs 
would  yet  compel  her  to  hang  npon  lus 
words  as  angels'  music,  to  think  oildm,  to 
watch  for  him,  to  love  him  with  all  that  wild 
and  fiery  soul  which  an  intuition  aamrsd 
him  was  hers. 

So  with  this  fierce  rosolye  at  his  heart,  he 
talked  very  ageeably  with  the  aoeeaaUs 
old  lady,  seeming,  in  a  spirit,  I  dare  say,  al- 
together retaliatory,  to  overlook  the  joang 
lady's  presence  a  good  deaL 

^'I've  got  the  key  of  the  chnroh  §ho\ 
you'll  allow  me,  I  hope,  to  show  it  to  jroo. 
It  is  really  very  cunous  —  a  much  older 
style  than  the  rest  of  the  building—  and 
there  are  some  curious  monuments  and 
epitaphs." 

The  old  lady  would  be  charmed,  of 
course,  and  her  young  companion,  to  whom 
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•he  tarned,  would  Kke  it  also.  So  CleTe, 
acting  as  porter,  opened  the  ponderous 
door,  and  tne  party  entered  this  dim  and 
•olemn  Saxon  cnanel,  and  the  young  ladj 
paused  and  looked  round  her,  struck,  as  it 
teemed,  with  a  sense  of  something  new 
and  Tery  interesting. 

**  How  strange !  How  rude  it  is,  and 
irrepular ;  not  large,  and  yet  how  impos- 
ing!" murmured  the  girl,  as  she  looked 
iwmd  with  a  momenta^  awe  and  delight 
It  was  the  first  remark  she  had  made, 
which  it  was  possible  for  Cleve  Vemey  to 
aaswer. 

^*  That's  so  true !  Considering  how  small 
ll  is,  it  does  inspire  a  wonderful  awe,"  said 
lie,  catching  at  the  opportunity.  *'It's 
"wwary  dark,  to  be  sure,  and  that  goes  a  long 
way ;  but  its  style  is  so  rough  and  cyclo- 
pean,  that  it  overcomes  one  with  a  feeling 
of  immense  antiquity ;  and  antiquity  is  al- 
ways solemn.  A  gift  from  people  so  remote 
and  mysterious  as  those  who  built  this 
chapel  is  affecting." 

At  this  point,  Cleve  Vemey  paused, 
either  his  ideas  failed  him,  or  he  felt  that 
they  were  leading  him  into  an  oration. 
Bat  he  saw  that  the  young  lady  looked  at 
him,  as  he  spoke,  wiUi  some  interest ;  and 
he  felt  more  elated  than  he  had  done  for 
man  V  a  day. 

«^  is  that  a  broken  pillar  ?  "  asked  Miss 
flheekleton,  — as  I  shall  for  the  future  call 
Ilia  elder  lady. 

•*  That's  the  font  —  very  ancient — there's 
aome  odd  carving  about  it,  which  has 
poEsled  our  antiquaries,"  said  CleTe,  lead- 
uiffthe  way  to  it. 

The  young  lady  had  not  followed.  His 
ajcposition  was  to  Miss  Sheckleton,  whose 
inqoisitiveness  protracted  it.  It  was  dry 
work  for  Cleve.  The  young  lady  had 
•eated  herself  in  a  sort  of  o&.  stall,  and 
was  lodcing  up  at  the  groining  of  the 
nNuid  ribbed  arches,  at  some  dbtance.  The 
affect  was  singular.  She  was  placed  in 
the  deep  chiaro-oscuro.  A  strong  gleam  of 
fight,  entering  through  a  circular  aperture 
in  the  side  wfUl,  illuminated  her  head  and 
ttce  with  a  vivid  and  isolated  effect ;  her 
rieh  chestnut  hair  was  now  disclosed,  her 
bonnet  having  fallen  back,  as  she  gaied 
uiward,  and  the  beautiful  oval  (ace  was  dis- 
MOied  in  the  surrounding  shadow  with  the 
•ndden  brilliancy  and  isoUtion  of  a  picture 
in  a  phantasmagoria. 

Yemey's  eyes  were  not  upon  the  font  on 
which  he  was  lecturing,  his  thoughts  were 
wandering  too,  and  Miss  Sheckleton  ob- 
•enred  perhaps  some  odd  vagueness  and 
Iteration  in  his  remarks;    but  the  young 


lady  changed  her  position,  and  was  now 
examining  another  part  of  the  church. 

Cleve  either  felt  or  fancied,  seeing,  as 
the  Italians  say,  with  the  tail  of  his  eye, 
that  she  was  now,  for  a  moment,  looking  at 
him,  believing  herself  unseen.  If  this  were 
so,  was  it  not  the  beginning  of  a  triumph  ? 
It  made  him  strangely  happ^. 

If  Cleve  had  seen  those  sights  in  town,  I 
can't  say  whether  their  effect  would  have 
been  at  all  similar ;  but  beautiful  scenery, 
like  music,  predisposes  to  emotion.  Its 
contemplation  is  the  unconscious  abandon- 
ment or  the  mind  to  sentiment,  and  once 
excite  tenderness  and  melanchrtly,  and  the 
transition  to  love  is  easy  upon  small  provo- 
cations. In  the  country,  our  visions  flit 
more  palpably  before  us;  there  is  nothing 
there,  as  amid  the  clatter  and  vulgarities 
of  the  town  to  break  our  dreams.  The 
beautifhl  rural  stillness  is  monotony  itself, 
and  monotony  is  the  spell  and  the  condition 
of  all  mesmeric  impressions.  Hence  young 
men,  in  part,  run  the  dangers  of  those 
enchanted  castles  called  country  houses,  in 
which  you  lose  your  heads  and  hearts, 
whither  you  arrive  jubilant  and  free,  and 
whence  you  are  led  by  delicate  hands,  with 
a  silken  halter  round  your  necks,  with  a 
gay  gold  ring  in  your  obedient  noses,  snd 
a  tiny  finger  crooked  therein,  and  with  a 
broad  parchment  pinned  upon  your  patient 
shoulders,  proclaiming  to  the  admiring 
world  that  yoiur  estates  have  gone  the  way 
of  your  liberties,  and  that  you  and  they  are 
settled  for  life. 

*'  Now,  Mis,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  block 
of  carved  stone  placed  in  the  aisle,  '*  is  the 
monument  of  old  Martha  Nokes;  pray 
ask  your  young  lady  to  come  for  one  mo- 
ment ;  it's  worth  reading." 

"  Maraaret !  "  called  the  elder  visitor,  in 
the  subdued  tone  suited  to  the  sacred 
place.    **  Come,  darling,  and  see  this." 

**  This  inscription  is  worth  reading,  and 
I  can  tell  you  about  the  old  woman,  for  I 
remember  her  quite  well  I  was  eight 
years  old  when  she  died.  Old  Martha 
Nokes ;  she  died  in  her  hundred  and  twen- 
tieth year." 

The  young  ladjr  stood  by  and  listened 
and  read.  Ae  epitaph  related  her  length 
of  service,  her  fidelity,  and  other  virtues, 
and  that  *'  this  stone  was  placed  here  In 
testimony  of  the  sincere  and  merited  esteem, 
respect,  and  affection  cherished  for  the 
deceased,  by  Eleanor,  Viscountess  (Dowa- 
ger) Vemey,  of  Malory." 

^  There's  some  beautiful  embroidery  on 
satin,  worked  by  her  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  ago,  at  Ware,"  said  Cleve 
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Vemey.  "  They  tay  such  work  can't  be 
had  now.  *  In  the  course  of  her  long  oU- 
grimage,*  you  see  by  the  epitaph,  *  ike  %ad 
no  less  (Mn  twenty-thr^  substarUial  offiern  of 
marriage^  all  which  she  declined^  ftefer^ 
ring  her  single  state  to  the  many  cares  and 
trials  of  wedded  life,  and  willing  also  to  re' 
main  to  the  end  of  her  days  in  the  service  of 
the  family  of  Vemey,  (to  whom  she  was 
justly  gratefdj)  and  in  which  she  had  com- 
menced  her  actwe  and  useful,  though  humble 
life,  in  the  reign  of  King  George  the  Firgt* 
60  yon  see  she  spent  all  her  life  with  as ; 
and  I'll  tell  our  people,  if  you  should  hap- 
pen to  pass  near  Ware  —  it's  not  an  hour's 
sail  across  —  and  would  care  to  see  it,  to 
show  you  her  embroidery,  and  her  portrait ; 
and  if  there's  anything  else  you  think  worth 
looking  at;  there  are  some  pictures  and 
bronzes ;  they'll  be  quite  at  your  service ; 
my  uncle  is  hardly  ever  at  Ware ;  and  I 
only  run  down  for  a  little  boating  and 
shooting,  now  and  then." 

*^  Thank  you,"  said  the  old  lady,  and 
utter  silence  followed.  Her  young  com- 
panion fflanced  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
saw  her  Took  blank  and  even  confounded. 
She  averted  her  gaze,  and  something,  I 
suppose,  struck  her  as  comical,  for,  wiw  a 
sudden  little  silvery  laugh,  she  8aid>~ 

"  What  a  charming,  funny  M  woman 
she  must  have  been ! " 

And  wilh  this  excuse  she  laughed  more 
—  and  again,  after  a  little  interval  Noth- 
ing more  conta^ous  than  this  kind  of 
laughter,  especially  when  one  has  an  ink- 
lins  of  the  cause.  Cleve  looked  at  the  font, 
and  lowered  his  large  eyes  to  the  epitaph 
of  the  Virgin  Martha  Nokes,  and  bit  his 
lips,  but  he  did  laugh  a  little  in  spite  of 
himself,  for  there  was  something  nearly 
irresistible  in  pleasant  Miss  Sheckleton's 
look  of  vacant  consternation. 


CnAPTBB  XI. 
FAREWELL. 

The  young  lady  was  instantly  grave, 
with  even  a  little  fiery  gleam  of  anger  in 
her  eyes,  he  thought.  He  could  not  help 
raising  his  also,  now  quite  gravely  and  even 
respectfully,  looking  on  her. 

"  I  think  you  know  who  we  are,**  she  said 
a  little  suddenly  and  haughtily. 

**  You  are  at  present  living  at  Malory,  I 
believe,"  said  he,  with  a  respectful  evasion. 

^*  Yes ;  but  I  mean  who  we  are,"  said 
Margaret,  very  pale,  very  proud,  and  with 


her  splendid  hazel  e^es  fixed  full  upon  him 
with  the  irresistible  mspiration  of  trutJi. 

**I  have  heard — in  part  accidentally -^ 
something." 

**Ye8,"  said  the  girl;  ^*you  are  Mr. 
Cleve  Vemey,  and  my  name  is  Fanshawe; 
and  my  father.  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  is  at 
present  living  at  Malory." 

^  Mv  dear  I  are  yon  mad  f  "  gasped  Mis 
Sheckleton  aghast 

^*  Tes.  We  are  the  people  who  Uve  at 
Malory,  and  my  father  nad  hoped  that  h% 
might  have  escaped  there  the  obeervatton 
of  all  but  the  ver^  few  persons  who  take  a 
(Hendly  interest  in  him.  The  place  naa 
looked  out  and  taken  for  us  by  a  person  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  —  a  clergyman,  I 
believe.  I  have  now,  for  the  first  tinie, 
learned  from  that  gravestone  to  whom  the 
place  belongs.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
townspeople  or  of  neighbors.  We  haw 
lived  to  ourselves;  and  if  be  had  knows 
that  Malory  belonged  to  the  Veraeyi,  I 
hope  you  believe  ne  would  neither  haw 
been  mad  or  mean  enough  to  come  here,  to 
live  in  the  house  of  his  enemies." 

^*  Oh,  Margaret  1  Margaret !  yon  have 
ruined  vour  father,"  said  poor  Miss  Sheckle* 
ton,  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  with  her  trembling 
fingm  in  the  air. 

**I  assure  yon.  Miss  Fanshawe,"  said 
Cleve,  '*  you  do  me  a  cruel  injustice  when 
you  class  rae  with  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe^ 
enemies.  There  have  been  those  miserable 
money  matters,  in  which  /  never  had,  nor 
could  have  had,  any  influence  whatsoever. 
And  there  has  been  political  hostility,  in 
which  I  have  been  the  victim  rather  than 
the  aggressor.  Of  cqprse,  I've  had  to  fight 
my  battles  as  best  I  could ;  but  Tve  never 
done  anything  unfair  or  unmanly.  Too 
plainly  think  me  a  personal  enemy  of  Sit 
Booth's.  It  pains  me  that  you  do  so.  In 
the  sense  in  which  you  seem  to  think  it,  I 
never  was,  nor  in  any  sense  could  I  cob^ 
tinne  to  be  so,  in  his  present  —  his  pree- 
ent"  — 

The  vonng  man  hesitated  for  a  word  or 
a  paraphrase  to  convey  a  painful  meaning 
without  offence. 

**  His  present  ruin,  and  his  approaching 
exile,"  said  the  young  lady. 

**  I'm  sure,  sir,  what  you  sav  is  exactly 
so,"  pleaded  poor  Miss  Sheckleton,  ner» 
vousty.  **It  was,  as  you  say,  all  abont 
elections,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  whidb^ 
with  him,  you  know,  never  can  be  again. 
So,  I'm  sure,  the  feeling  is  ail  over.  Isn*t 
it,  Mr.  Vemejr  ?  " 

**  I  don't  think  it  matters  much,"  said  the 
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young  ladj,  in  tbe  same  tone  of  haughty 
defiance.  "  /  don't  —  girls,  I  belieyei  never 
do  understand  business  and  politics.  All  I 
know  b  this  —  that  mj  father  has  been 
mined.  Mj  father  has  been  mined,  and 
thai,  I  hope,  will  satisfy  his  enemies^  I 
linow  he  thinks,  and  otker  people  think  ^^ 
people  in  no  way  mixed  up  in  his  affairs 
<-^  people  who  are  impartial  —  that  it  was 
tke  cruelty  and  oppression  of  Mr.  KiSyn 
Vemey  —  your  uncle,  I  think  you  say  — 
tiiat  drove  him  to  ruin.  Well,  you  now 
kftow  that  my  father  is  at  Malory, 

*'  He  does,  darling.  We  may  be  over- 
iMMfd,"  said  Miss  Sheckldton  in  an  imi^or- 
IM  tfemor. 

But  the  young  lady  continned  in  the 
dear  tone  — 

^  I  can't  say  what  is  considered  fair  and 
.nly,  as  you  say,  in  political  enmity ;  but, 
aeeinff  what  it  has  done,  I  have  no  reason 
to  beBeve  it  very  scrupulous  or  very  m^rci- 
iml ;  therefore,  with  some  diffidence^  I  ask 
Qoly*  whether  you  can  promise  that  he  shall 
not  be  molested  for  a  few  days,  ismtil  some 
other  refuge  shall  have  been  provided  for 
Qi  ?  And  when  we  shall  have  left  England 
for  erer*  you  will  have  no  more  to  fear  from 
my  father,  and  can  afford,  I  think,  to  forget 
UsnaoM." 

There  was  a  kind  of  contradiction  here, 
or  rather  one  of  those  discords  which  our 
■ense  of  harmony  requires,  and  mysteriously 
cIlKghts  in  —  for  wnile  her  langmage  was 
toned  with  something  of  the  anguish  of 
plaiding,  her  mien  and  look  were  those  of 
aperson  dictating  terms  to  the  vanquished. 
Had  she  but  known  all,  they  might  have 
bsep  inspired  by  the  workings  of  ms  heart 
Bar  ooloar  had  returned  more  brilliantbr^ 
Imt  large  eyes  gleamed,  and  her  beautiful 

Xebrow  wore  that  anguine  curve  which  is 
I  only  approach  to  a  scowl  which  painters 
•ceord  to  angels.  Thus,  though  her  tones 
were  pathetict  she  stood  like  a  beautiful 
inage  of  Victory. 

Ift  the  silence  that  followed,  Cleve  stood 
before  her  for  a  moment  confounded.  Too 
mftftj  feelin<^  were  on  a  sudden  set  in  mo- 
tioQ  by  this  girl's  harangue,  to  find  a  dis- 
tiact  resultant  in  words.  His  pride  was 
itonff  —  something  of  anger  was  stirred 
within  him ;  bis  finer  sympathies,  too,  were 
moved,  and  a  deeper  feeling  still. 

^  I'm  afraid  you  think  me  a  very  mean 
person,  indeed/  said  Cleve.  **  To  no  one, 
not  to  my  uncle,  not  to  anv  living  person, 
will  I  so  much  as  hint  that  I  know  anything 
of  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe's  present  place  of 
abode.  I  don't  think  that  we  men  are  ever 
qoite  understood  by  you.    I  hope  that  is  it. 


I  hope  it  is  not  that  you  entertain  a  parti(>- 
ulariy  ill  opinion  of  me.  I  haven't  deserved 
it,  you'll  find  I  never  shall.  I  hope  you  will 
employ  me.  I  hope,  Miss  ShecsJeton,  you 
will  employ  me,  wnerever,  in. any  way,  you 
think  1  can  be  of  use.  Your  having,  al- 
though I  know  it  is  perfectly  accidental, 
come  to  Malory,  places  me  under  a  kind  of 
obligation,  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to 
thinK  80,  of  hospitality ;  there  is  no.  room 
for  generosity  here  ;  it  would  be  a  misplaced 
phrase;  but  1  wish,  very  much,  that  you 
would  put  my  goodwill  to  the  proof,  and 
rely  upon  my  fidelity;  only  give  me  a 
trial." 

I  believe  that  every  one  who  is  speaking 
all  in  earnest,  and,  for  the  moment,  quite 
from  a  good  impulse,  looks  more  beautiful 
in  that  momentary  glow  of  paradise,  and 
certainly  no  handsomer  young  fellow,  to 
my  mind,  could  have  been  imagined  than 
Cleve  Vernev,  as  he  stood  uncovered  before 
the  beautiful  stranger,  and  pleaded  for  her 
good  opinion. 

The  young  lady  was  silent,  and  looked  at 
Miss  Sheckleton,  as  if  deputing  her  to  an- 
swer, and  then  looked  away. 

"  You're  very  kind.  I  know  you  won't 
deceive  us,  Mr.  Verney,"  said  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton, with  an  imploring  look,  and  laying  her 
hand  unconsciously  upon  his  arm.  '*  I  am 
sure  you  won't  disappoint  us ;  but  it  is  a 
great  difficulty;  you've  no  idea,  for  Sir 
Booth  feels  very  strongly,  and  in  fact  we 
don't  mention  the  name  of  your  family  to 
him ;  and  I'm  sure  —  indeed  1  know  —  if  he 
were  aware  that  Malory  was  Verney  prop- 
erty, he  would  never  have  come  here,  and 
if  I  were  to  tell  him,  he  would  leave  it  at 
once.  It  was  a  very  old  friend.  Lord  Ham- 
merdon  who  employed  a  clergyman,  a  Mr. 
Dixie,  I  think,  a  fnend  of  his,  to  look  out  a 
suitable  place  in  a  very  quiet  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  so,  without  making  —  without, 
indeed,  the  power  of  making  inquiry,  we 
came  down  here,  and  have  just  made  the 
discovery  —  two  discoveries,  indeed  —  for 
not  only  does  the  place  belong  to  your 
fiunily,  but  you,  Mr.  Vemey,  are  aware 
that  Sir  Booth  is  here." 

**  Sir  Booth  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
trust  my  word.  I  assure  you  —  I  swear  to 
you  —  no  mortal  shall  le^rn  the  secret  of 
his  residence  from  me.  1  hope  Miss  Fan- 
shawe  believes  me  I'm  sure  you  do,  Miss 
Sheckleton,"  said  Cleve. 

^  We  are  both  very  much  obliged,"  said 
the  old  la<ly. 

The  girl's  eyes  were  lowered.  Cleve 
thought  she  made  just  a  perceptible  inclina- 
tion to  intimate  her  acquiescence.    It  was 
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clear,  however,  that  her  fears  were  satisfied. 
She  raised  her  eyes,  and  they  rested  on 
him  for  a  moment  with  a  srave  and  even 
melancholy  gaze,  in  which  —  was  there 
confidence  ?  That  momentary,  almost  un- 
conscious glance,  was  averted,  but  CIcve 
felt  unaccountably  happy  and  even  proud.  | 

'^  It  is  then  understood,**  said  he,  *^  that 
I  am  not  to  charge  myself  with  having 
caused,  however  unintentionally,  any  dis- 
turbance or  embarrassment  of  your  plans. 
Do  you  think  —  it  would  give  me  so  much 
pleasure  —  that  I  might  venture  to  call 
ui)on  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  to  make  him  in 
person  that  offer  of  my  humble  services,  in 
any  way  in  which  he  might  please  to  em- 
ploy me,  which  1  have  a&eady  tendered  to 
you  ?  " 

He  saw  the  young  lady  turn  an  alarmed 
glance  upon  her  companion,  and  press  her 
hand  slightly  on  her  arm,  and  the  old  lady 
said  auit-kly  — 

**  Not  for  the  world  !  Nothing  would  vex 
him  more.  Tiiat  is,  I  mean,  it  is  better  he 
should  not  think  that  he  has  been  recog- 
nised ;  he  is  impetuous,  and,  as  yon  mttst 
know,  a  little  fiery,  and  just  now  is  suffer- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  I  should  not  venture,  al- 
though I  need  not  say,  I  quite  appreciate 
the  feeling,  and  thank  you  ver^  much." 

A  silence    followed  this    little    speech. 
The  subject  that  had  engrossed  and  excited ; 
the   littfc  party  was  for  the   present  ex-; 
hausted,  and  no  one  was  ready  at  the  mo- 
ment to  start  another. 

*'  We  have  detained  you  here,  most  un- 
reasonably, Mr.  Verney,  I'm  afraid,**  said 
Miss  Sheckleton,  glancing  towards  the 
d«)or.  "  The  eveniuj^  have  grown  so  short, 
and  our  boatman  said  we  should  be  longer 
returning ;  and  I  think  we  should  have 
been  on  our  way  home  before  now.** 

"  I  only  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  set 
you  down  at  Malory,  in  my  boat ;  but  I 
know  that  would  not  do,  so  you  must  allow 
me  to  see  you  on  board  your  own.** 

More  time  had  passed,  a  great  deal,  during 
this  odd  scene,  than  it  takes  to  read  my 
note  of  it.  When  thoy  stept  forth  from  the 
door  of  the  tenebrous  little  church,  the 
mellow  light  of  sunset  was  streaming  along 
the  broken  pavement  and  grass,  and  glow- 


ing on  the  gray  walls  and  ivy  of  the  old 
building. 

Margaret  Fanshawe  was  very  silent  iD 
the  way  down  to  the  little  stone  pier,  it 
which  the  boat  was  moored.  Bat  the  eU 
lad^  had  auite  recovered  her  garrakHiseood 
spirits  ana  energy.  There  was  someUnif 
likable  and  even  winning  in  Miss  Ann 
Sheckleton,  sixt^  yean  thongli  she  looked. 
She  did  not  hide  her  gray  locks;  they 
were  parted  smoothly  over  her  inteHinil 
forehead,  and  in  her  clear,  pleatantiM 
you  could  see  at  times  a  Uttle  gleani  of 
waggery,  and  sometimes  the  tendemen  of 
sentiment.  So  that  there  remained  with 
her  that  inextinguishable  youth  of  spiiil 
that  attracts  to  the  last 

Cleve  was  not  one  of  those  fellows  vho 
don't  understand  even  so  much  selMeaial 
as  is  necdteary  to  commend  them  to  old 
ladies  on  occasion.  He  was  wiser.  Hs 
walked  beside  her  slight  figure  and  fight 
firm  step,  talking  agreeably,  with,  now  and 
then,  a  stolen  glance  at  the  sdent  giri.  Ilia 
Sheckleton  was  an  old  woman  sudi  m 
I  love.  Such  as  remains  youns  at  fthne- 
score,  and  is  active  stiU  witS  TOutlilU 
interests,  and  a  vein  of  benevofont  lo- 
mance. 

And  now  they  stood  at  the  gonwak 
of  the  boat;  and  Miss  Sheckleton,  tmiliag 
a  little  anxiously,  gave  him  her  hand  at 
parting. 

''  May  I  ?**  said  he  in  a  tone  respeetU 
and  even  melancholy,  at  the  same  timSt 
extending  his  hand  with  hesitation  toward 
theyoung  lady  beside  him. 

lliere  was  a  little  motion  in  her  hand,  m 
if  she  would  have  shut  or  withdrawn  it,  but 
she  looked  at  him  with  grave  eyes ;  wsi 
there  doubt  in  them,  or  was  there  eon^ 
dence  ?  and  prave  him  her  hand  too,  muk  a 
sad  look.  There  was  one  strong  Tioknt 
throb  at  his  heart  as  he  pressed  that  slender 
gauge ;  and  then  it  seemed  to  stand  still  ibr 
a  moment ;  and  he  heard  the  evening  breese 
among  the  leaves,  like  a  sigh  along  the 
shore.    Was  it  an  omen  ? 

The  next  moment  he  was  standing  alone, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  smiling  and  war- 
ing ian  adieu  over  the  glittering  waTes  to 
the  receding  boat. 
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From  the  8peetetor»  JooeS. 
THE  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  GOSPEL. 

There  are  signs  about  us  on  every  side 
wldch  seem  to  proclaim  more  and    more 
clearlj  every  day,  that  the  old  fabric  of 
tnde  and  commerce,   the    machinery    by 
■leans  of  which  the    English    nation   has 
hitherto  produced  and  distributed  the  yah- 
oos necessaries    and    luxuries  of    life,    is 
doomed.    First,  and  above  and  beneath  all, 
lies  the  labour  question,  pressing  now  more 
importanately   than   ever    upon    us.    We 
veotore  to  assert  that  no  one  who  has  even 
dipped  into  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Trades'  Unions'  Commission,  can  possibly 
believe  that  the  old  relations    of  master 
and  man  will  ever  be  restored  here.    The 
representatives  of  eiiher  side  have,  beyond 
all  question,  succeeded  in  producing    the 
moil  damaging  evidence  as  to  the  action  of 
Matters'  l^ions  and  Men*s  Uuions.    Both 
■des  deplore  the  antagonism  which  exists. 
Mr.  Maolt  (the  Secretary  of  the   Master 
Bnildera'  Association)  vies  with  Mr.  Apple- 
nrth  (the  Secretory  of  the  Amalgamated 
Soeie^  of  Carpenters    and    Joiners)    in 
praiitog  arbitration,  and  hoping  for   some 
solation  in  this  direction.     These  are  the 
two  principal  witnesses  hitherto  examined. 
Bat,  on  being  pre«)sed,  you  see  at  once  that 
Bifither  of  them  has  any  real  &ith  in  the 
arbilration  plank.    Indeed,  how  can    the 
iHfOiedy  work  uoless  made  compulsory  ?  and, 
tke  moment  you  try  to  carry  out  the  ma- 
eynerr  of  compulsion  the  staff  breaks,  and, 
runs  into  your  hand.    The  one  conclusion 
to  which  the  spectator  finds  him«elf  irre- 
rigtiblj  driven  is,  that  the  present  system 
ot'  armed  watchtulness,  breaking  out  con- 
itantij  into  open  war,  is  one  infinitely  di»- 
aetrons  for  tlie  nation,  which,  indeed,  it 
bekoovet  the  nation  by  all  lawful  methods  to 
fet  quitofl 

Bat  if  matters  have  come  to  this  pass 
in  Mie  iphere  of  productive  industry,  how 
ftaoda  toe  case  when  we  come  to  distribo- 
tMm?  Uere,  again,  we  have  sorrowfully 
toeonie0S  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sound 
spot  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole 
oi'  the  toot  The  system  of  retail  trade  is 
little  better  than  one  tpant  mass  of  fraud 
and  puffing.  To  justify  this  assertion,  we 
would  appeal  to  tbe  published  returns  as 
to  adnlteration,  and  conviction  for  false 
weights  and  me;Mures,  on  the  one  hand ; 
andy  on  the  other,  to  the  private  experience 
of  every  head  of  a  hou;»ehold.  The  traces, 
upon  which  every  housekeeper  comes  only 
too  often,  of  a  combinauon  between  trades- 


people and  servants  to  rob  the  consumer, 
should  be  enough  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  scaicely  an  article  enters  a 
house  in  our  day  which  has  not  had  its 
price  enhanced  by  a  commission  to  more 
than  one  person,  who  is  violating  the  most 
ordinary  principles  of  morality  in  the  trans- 
action. It  is  needless  to  cite  instances  of  a 
fact  so  well  established.  Here,  again,  the 
nation  is  the  sufferer,  and  must  bestir  itself 
to  root  out  a  disease  which  is  preying  upon 
its  vitals. 

That  in  other  and  higher  departments  of 
human  activity  the  case  is  no  better,  let 
Uie  annals  of  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and 
Bankruptcy  witness.  The  machinery  of 
both  is  positively  clogged  by  the  mass  of 
busine:)S  arising  from  the  winding-up  of 
fraudulent  companies,  until  the  astounding 
details  almost  cease  to  arouse  indiffnation. 
Hie  recent  case  of  the  National  Savings' 
Bank,  in  which  40,000/.  was  spent  on  man- 
agement and  directors'  fees,  on  a  subscribed 
capital  of  31 ,000/.,  and  the  collapse  of  which 
has  probably  spread  wider  ruin  tnan  the  sack 
of  a  ^reat  city,  is  no  unique  specimen  of 
what  IS  going  on,  even  in  such  departments 
as  Insurance,  in  which,  at  anv  rate,  one 
might  hope  that  funds  would  be  held  sa- 
cred. 

In  a  community  which  recognizes  perfect 
freedom  of  action,  of  course  it  is  impossible 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  have  come 
to  pass  without  a  re-action,  and  attempts  to 
mend  matters  in  one  direction  and  another. 
Of  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  in 
the  way  of  associations  and  industrial  part- 
nerships, in  which  possibly  a  remedy  for 
strikes  and  locks-out  may  lie,  we  do  not 
propose  to  speak  to-day,  but  with  regard  to 
distribution  a  very  remarkable  movement 
has  arisen,  on  which  it  would  be  well  that 
public  attention  should  be  fixed  just  now. 
There,  as  in  many  other  great  reformations, 
the  impulse  has  come  from  below.  For 
twenty  years  and  upwards  the  working  peo- 
ple of  the  North  have  been  organizing  their 
co-operative  stores  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  producer  and  consumer  together,  re- 
storing ready-money  payments,  just  weights, 
and  honest  goods,  and  at  the  same  time  sav- 
ing the  profits  of  middlemen.  The  marvel- 
lous success  of  these  stores  has  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  upper  classes.  The  Civil  Ser- 
vice Supply  Association  is  only  the  best 
known  of  several  societies  which  is  doing 
for  the  middle  and  upper  what  the  stores 
have  done  for  the  working  classes.  While 
the  movement  was  confined  to  these  latter, 
there  was,  comparativelv  speaking,  little 
opposition  to  it.    Tbefiuct   under    which 
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they  were  established  plaet'd  limits  to  the  |  be  now  snafTed  out,  it  deserves  to  be  deliv- 
amoant  of  capital  of  these  societies,  and  re-  |  ered  oyer  to  the  spoilers  for  another  geae 
strictions  on  their  trading  powers,  which  it  ration, 
was  no  doubt  believed  would  render  them 
harmless  enough.  But  the  success  of  the 
new  societies  founded  on  the  same  princi- 

Sles,  but  adopting;  the  more  flexible  if  more 
angerous  machinery  of  the  Joint  Stock 
Companies*  Act,  has  fairly  roused  the  trad- 
ing Classes  to  a  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  Readers  who  arc  curious  in  such 
matters  will  do  well  to  expend  a  few  pence 
in  the  purchase  of  a  number  or  two  ot  The 
Grocer,  a  Trade  Circu'ar,  In  its  columns, 
the^  will  find  proof  enough  of  the  light  in 
which  all  efforts  to  reach  the  wholesale  mar- 
kets by  outsiders  are  regarded  by  the  so- 
called  **  legitimate  trade."  In  the  adver- 
tising columns,  they  may  discover  what 
wholesale  houses  refuse  to  supply  co-opera- 
tive societies,  and  these  are  held  up  for  ad- 
miration. In  the  last  number,  there  is  an 
attack  on  the  ^^  Birminirham  Supply  Asso- 
ciation," lately  found<yi  there,  giving*  the 

names  of  the  Committee,  and  sneering  at  r» 

*'  gfmdemen  who  consent  to  act  on  a  shop- 1  the  Mount  to  trade,  —  that  it  will  fit  ibAo 
keeping  committee."  In  another  column  i  and  regenerate  every  branch  of  commeraal 
retailers  are  exhorted  to  be  **  wise  in  time,  I  industry,  —  that  co-operators  have  alreadf 
and  discard  the  samples  of  all  wholesale  I  knocked  a  big  hole  in  the  Englbh  Teaple 
houses  who  either  supply  families  or  co-op- '  of  Mammon,  and  that  the  whole  itmeim 
erative  stores,  and  trade  only  with  houses  |  is  bound  to  come  down  with  a  run  io  aboot 


Of  thoee  who  may  be  inclined  to 
at  the  tendency  apparent  in  so  many  of  ike 
leading  men  in  oar  coK>peratiTe  locieticf 
and  associations  to  exalt  their  industriil 
method  into  a  sort  of  religious  faith,  «c 
would  only  ask  seriouslv,  **  Can  we  affoid 
just  now  to  look  any  honest  faith  in  the 
mouth?"  They  have  shown  beyond  il 
question  that  they  can  give  their  memben 
better  articles  of  all  kinds  at  cheaper  imra 
than  they  could  ever  procnro  them  else- 
where. They  have  restored  the  tone  of 
trade  in  large  districts  by  their  rigid  insi»- 
tance  on  ready-money  paymenta.  The? 
have  converted  thousands  ot'  careless  aad 
improvident  workmen  to  thrifty  babin^ 
Well,  then,  if  over  their  libattoiiB  of  nn- 
adulterated  tea  and  coffee  (the  movement, 
be  it  remarked,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
Temperance  movement),  they  go  on  to  d«» 
clare  that  co-operation  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  application  of  the 


whose  business  is  transacted  with  le<;ritinAate 
dealers  in  tea."  In  other  quarters,  the 
same  disposition  is  showing  itsflf.     An  Ai;;- 


eighteenmonths'tim-),  and  millenniam  to  set 
in  in  good  earnest,  why  not  let  chem  have 
their  swing  ?    What  have  we  to  offer  them 


ricultural  Association  has  t)e(>n  started  finr  j  in  the  place  of  their  faith,  suf-ii  as  it  ii? 
the  purpose  of  enabling  farmers  and  coun- 1  **  Keep  business  and  morab  apart,"  em  the 
try  gentlemen  to  purchase  implements, !  legitimate  trading  community ;  ^  Render 
seeds,  and  manures  of  th*'  be^t  qualities  at  to  Csssar  the  things  that  are  Cmsarlk* 
wholesale  prices.  The  unlucky  agricultu-  **  As  you  have  done  with  your  limited  coo^ 
rist,  it  seems,  pays  something  like  an  aver-  panies  and  false  weights  and  meaaaree,* 
age  of  25  per  cent  commission  for  his  ,  the  co-operative  fanatic  retorts^  **  and  look 
goods,  which  '*  the  le^timato  dealers  "  look  i  what  has  come  of  them."  "  EnliffhCeMd 
u|)on  as  their  perquisite  by  right  divine,  i  self-interest,"  the  political  economuft  eng^ 
Fortunately  for  the  Association,  and  for  the  |  gests ;  and  the  co-operator  declarea  that  ha 
public  which  it  hopes  to  benefit,  Mr.  Green-  creed  embraces  the  doctrine,  so  far  ao  H  il 
ing,  the  manager,  had  taken  the  precaution  good  fbr  any  thing.  **  Unfettered  oempeci- 
of  procuring  before  starting  contracts  with  tion  tempered  in  certain  directions  by  arbi* 
a  laree  nunaoer  of  wholesale  houses  for  the  tration,  and  councib  of  coneiliaQoa." 
(*upply  of  implements,  &c.  Had  this  not  preaches  the  self-made  man,  conscioiu  of  an 
been  done,  the  Association  would  undoubt-  ;  unbounded  capacity  in  himself  for  harvesi- 
edly  have  been  starved  in  its  infancy,  as  ing  the  results  of  the  toil  of  the  braia  and 
^'  the  legitimate  trade  **  is  now  putting  forth  muscle  of  others.  But  the  eo-operator 
its  stn.'n<j;th,  and  coercin^^  tht^  wholesale  *^  spews  unlimited  competition  out  of  bM 
houses  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their  supply-  mouth  "  as  an  invention  of  the  Devil,  and 
ing  the  enemy  on  any  terms.  We  call  at-  <  declares  Councils  of  Conciliation  to  be  aa 
ti  iition  to  these  facts  thus  early,  that  our  i  anachronism  in  a  state  of  society  in  which 
readers  may  b<*  aware  of  the  issue  that  has  '  all  men  will  be  fellow-workers,  with  the 
to  be  tried.  If  the  public,  throu<;h  super-  same  interests,  an<)  neither  strike  nor  lo-k- 
stltious  veneration  for  **  old  use  and  wont "  •  out  will  be  po^tsible  any  more.  What  can 
and  ^  legitimate  trade  *'  allows  these  co-op- '  you  say  to  such  fhnatics  ?  Illusions !  Uto- 
erative  experiments  in  the  upfier  classes  to  pia  1       Well,  then,  let  them  aloue,  and  they 
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wOl  come  down  of  themselves.    What  says  '  in  those  strange  pages  addrecsed  to  Barba- 
tiie  eood  Book  ?    **  If  the  thing  be  of  men,  I  roux  from  the  ADoaye,  and  dated  *  the  sec- 
it  wul  come  to  nanght ; "  if  notf  let  us  be  ond  da^r  of  the  preparation  for  Peace.' 
Mitisfied  with  the  old  Rabbi's  aathoritj  as  ^  Je  jonis  d^ciensement  de  la  paix  de- 
lo  oar  chances  of  OTerthrowinf^ .  it.    We  pais  deux  ionrs ;  le  bonheor  de  men  pays  fait 
'  will  back  Gamaliel  on^^ch  a  point  against  le  mien/  she  says,  and  as  she  firmly  oelieves 
.aQ  the  indomitable  Plngsons  of  Undershot  that  she  has  accomplished  this,  she  is  able  to 
who  ever  lived.    All  we  ask,  however,  is  a  write  jestingly  of  all  the  little  incidents  of 
•hir  field,  and  no  favour  fiir  the  co-operators  her  journey  to  Paris  in  the  sweltering  July 
in  the  campaign  about  to  open  in  the  high-  heat,  with  her  disagreeable  companions  in 
cr  walks  of  industry.  the  diligence,  and  of  the  offer  of  marriaee 

made  her  by  one  of  them  whom  she  left  *de 

_.-..  tr^mauvaise  humeur.'    Of  the  great  event 

she  gives  no  details,  leaving  Barbaroux  to 

From FtmseHs Msgasla«.  learn  them  firom  other  sources;   but    she 

says :  *  As  I  was  really  calm  ( vraiement  de 

CHABIX)TTE  CORDAT.  •  saigfroy^,  I  suffered  firom  the  cries  of  some 

-^      _,   _     _            ,                   .     ,     ■.    .  women,  but  those  who  save  their  coantry 

Of  all  Oie  figures  that  appear  on  the  dark  cannot  notice  what  it  costs.'    The  anticipa- 

eanvas    of  the  French  Revolution,  none  tions  of  rest  in  the  Elysian  Fields  with  Bru- 

flaahes  out  more  strangely,  to  vanish  as  sud-  j^g  ^nd  some  ancients  savour  more  of  Plu- 

deoly,  than  that  of  Charlotte  Corday :  yet  tarch's  Lives  t^  of  the  Breviary ;  but  we 

18  the  apparition  one  that  must  stir  the  must  give  a  summary  of  the  facts  collected 

hearto  of  men  for  ever,  filling  Ihem  with  ^y  m.  Charon  de  Villiers  in  the  work  be- 

wonder  and  mty  not  unmixed  with  admira-  fy^e  us  concerning  the  history  of  this  won- 

two,  irreconcilable  though  the  great  act  of  derful  girl.    M.  de  ViUiers  seems  to  have 

her- life  be  with  law  human  or  diyme,  and  ],eard  in  his  youth  many  reminiscences  of 

daeplv  as  pubhc  opinion  m  Christendom  ^he  beauty,  the  piety,  and  the  ardent  patri- 

^   branded    assassination    with    mfamy.  ^^  feeUng  of  Charlotte  Corday  from  his 

Her  present  biographer,  M.  Ch^n  de  Vil.  grandmother  Mme.  Riboulet,  between  whom 

fiers,  claims  her  throughout  his  book  with  ^nd  the  future  heroine  a  girlish  fiiendship 

innoh  emphasis  as  a  true  daughter  of  the  y^^^  existed.    These  traditions  seem  to  have 

C^hc   Church,  laying  stress  on  certain  .timulated  his  industry  in  collecting  aU  that 

evidences  of  early  piety,  and  of  a  devotion  ^an  be  known  of  her  antecedents,  so  that 

•meter  than  was  usual  even  in  a  conventu-  his  book  may  be  fiiirly  considered  exhaus- 

ml  •docation.    He  tnumphanUy  cites  as  a  tive  on  the  subject,  teQing  us  both  what  we 

jMOOf  of  her  rtnct  orthodoxy  that  she  con-  ^re  to  believe  and  what  we  are  not :  for 

Mpthr  refused  to  attend  the  preaching  of  Charlotte  Corday 's  early  years  havefumish- 

Faaehet  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Calvar  ^  pj^nty  ^f  apocrvphal  maUer  to 


^     1  .     .  -.  ^      I       _,. u  ^  —  Levaillant,  a  resident 

to  claim  her  as  saint  and  martyr;  but  we  ^t  Caen  in  the  year  preceding  the  Revolu- 

nHw  that  her  own  words,  letters,  and  de-  tion,  and  intimate  with  the  Corday  fiunilv. 

ajMoer  throughout  those  nx  days  from  the  Her  memoir  appeared  in  the  Revue  de  Deix 

^f^  oj^  July  (the  day  of  the  miutier)  till  Mandes,  embodied  in  a  paper  of  Casimir 

the   19th,  when  she  submitted  herself  so  Perrier's,  and  along  with  it,  two  letters  ad- 

eabily  to  the  executioner,  seem  rather  to  dressed  by  Charlotte  to  Mme.  de  M 

prove  W  entire  indifference  to  such  mat-  j^  these  M.  de  ViUiers  adds  a  hitherto  un- 

tera.    She  had  done  that  which  she  beheywi  published  letter  to  his  grandmother,  then 

kenelf  Mipomted  to  do ;  rf^e  had  given  hb-  Jidlle.  Rose  Foogeron  du  Fayot.  which,  as 

ertv  to  France ;  and  the  fulfihnent  of  her  j^  is  new,  we  ^11  transcribe  in  its  own 

^S^"^-.?"^.*.  ??!!!5  ^  ^"^'f  ?  *?^  ?^^'    The«5   materials,   however,  would 

pnett;  with  that  blood  <m  her  hands,  she  tardly  by  themselves  swell  the  volume  to 

wee  ready  to  go  before  God  who  had  re-  i^  ^ctuJ  bulk  withoat  the  addition  of  a 

qonreditofher.                         ,  ,    ^.,    .  memoir  of  Marat,  a  notice  of  the  Abb^ 

So  at  least  we  read  her  mental  atUtude  Raynal,  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Assem- 
bly in  1791  given  at  length,  and  a  irreat 

•  Marit-Anns-ChttrloiU  d€  Oonkiif  <P Armani  i  $a  .if..]  nfn*htn>  tn^iiAr  with  wlt:«»li  wa  m^Jr      ^ 

Fk,  «m  T^mp9,  tef  Ecriit.ttm  P?oom,  m  Mori.  ^®**  ^  ®*f  ^^  matter  WlUl  WlucH  we  are  not 

Ftar  M.  Charon  de  TiUten.    VmtiM:  Amjiu    1M6.  at  present  oonoemeo. 
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Marie- Anne-Charlotte  de  Corday  d'Ar- 
mont,  for  she  bore  all  these  names,  and  was 
familiarly  known  as  Marie  Corday,  though 
history  has  selected  Charlotte  as  her  dis- 
tinguishing appellation,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  uiou^h  'noble  Norman  family,  and 
in  the  female  Ime  she  could  claim  the  sreat 
Comeille  as  an  ancestor,  a  fact  not  without 
significance  in  forming  her  character  in  the 
heroic  mould.  Losing  her  mother  early, 
her  father's  exceedingly  narrow  means  in- 
duced him  to  leave  her  for  a  fow  years  in 
the  care  of  her  uncle  the  Abb^  Corday, 
curd  of  Vico^ues ;  and  at  fourteen  she  and 
a  younger  sister  were  by  the  kindness  of 
Mme.  de  Belznnce  received  into  the 
Abbayc  aux  Dames  at  Caen.  There  Marie 
enjoyed  the  best  education,  and  more  liber- 
ty than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  penuon- 
naires  in  a  convent.  She  was  brought  up 
along  with  Mdlle.  Alexan^jnQ®  Forbin  the 
niece  of  the  abbess,  and  allowed  free  inter- 
course with  all  the  old  friends  of  her  family. 

Among  them  was  this  Mme.  de  M ,  then 

Mdlle.  Lcvaillant,  whbse  earliest  recollec- 
tion of  *■  la  petite  Marie  C<Hrday '  was  seeing 
the  child  fall  and  hurt  herself  severely,  and 
then  refuse  to  complain  or  even  acknowl- 


carried  in  triumph  on  a  pike.  A  eoQiM 
between  de  Belsnnce's  reffiraeat  aad  lb 
populace  fafonght  about  uiia  ffurffuphi, 
wluoh  sank  deep  into  Marie'e  heart,  al 
strengtheped  the  deteatadon  with  wUoh  ill 
regarded  thoae  who  ineited  the  penkto 
commit  such  horrora  in  the  naiiie  or  Hea^, 
and  to  soil  the  lacred  oouse  with  a  thovMd 
crimes.  Mme.  Biboulet  witneeaed  hffi» 
tense  suffering  at  this  time,  nleat  and  mM- 
controlled  as  were  her  love  and  grief;  aii 
she  had  no  doubt  that  in  thb  event  miglitlK 
found  the  key  to  the  stem  reaolve  Ail 
followed,  nor  have  we.  Mme.  de  Belmm 
survived  her  nephew  barely  a  jrear ;  and 
during  the  short  period  wmch  jet  intar- 
vened  Defore  the  suppresnon  of  oonTenta  ii 
1790  Mme.  de  Pont^coulant  ruled  in  die 
Abbaye  aux  Dames.  This  abbess  abo  kid 
a  nephew,  M.  Gustavo  Doideet  de  Foel^ 
coulant,  whose  name  appears  in  oonneetioa 
with  Marie  Corday's  in  the  elosing  seene  df 
her  life.  When  the  convent  was  closed  to 
them,  the  demoiselles  de  Cordaj  retonwd 
to  their  father's  roof  at  Argentaa;  but 
poverty  there  had  deepened  rather  thaa 
otherwise,  and  Marie  took  the  resolotidii  ia 
June  1791  of  claiming  the  hoBpitali^  of  a 
edge  that  she  was  hurt.  *  Cette  petite  fiUe '  distant  relative,  an  old  mme.  de  Brettenlle, 
est  dure  k  elle-m6me ;  elle  ne  se  plaint  ja- '  a  widow  of  some  substance,  who  lived  tkmt 
mais.'  At  the  time  that  she  entered  the  I  in  a  large  house  In  Caen,  known  ae  Grand 
Abbaye  aux  Dames,  she  is  described  as  !  Manoir.  Here  for  two  years  more  the  ea- 
*■  une  jeune  personne  aCccomplie,  soumise,  j  thusiastic  girl  lived,  watching  the  progRfl 
laborieuse,  bonne  et  pr^venante  en  vers  tons,  |  of  events.  Hie  society  she  mixed  in  wa 
avec  un  godt  pour  les  lectures  s^rieuses  pen  small,  and  principally  royalist  in  their 
habituel  k  une  fonune.'  Comeille,  J.  J.  ' 
Rousseau,  and  the  Abb^  Raynal,  were,  we 
know  from  herself,  her  favourite  modem 
authors.    The  Abb^,  indeed,  she    always  

raks  of  as  *  mon  maitre,'  and  from  him  she  !  now  developed  into  an  exceedingly 
w  the  saying  *  on  ne  doit  pas  la  v^ritd  k  ful  woman,  and,  whatever  diserepaneieB  nay 
ses  tyrans  *  with  which '  she  justified  the  exist  between  the  different  portraits  of  hv 
artifice  which  gained  her  access  to  her  vie-  {  (Siccardi's  being  considered  the  best),thera 
tim.    Much  given  to  reverie,  she  brooded   can  be  no  doubt  that  hers 

in  solitude  over  the  ideas  of  antique  virtue   ' *~ '*  s— -^n^- 

det*cribed  in  the  works  of  these  men,  and 
dreaming  of  Sparta  and  Rome  she  became 
an  ardent  republican  in  heart  even  before 
the  Revolution.  No  lover  of  modem  days 
ever  made  any  impression  on  her  affections, 

says  Mme.  de  M ;  but  here  this  lady 

and  Mme.  Riboulet  are  at  variance.     The 
latter,  Marie's  more  immediate  contempo- 
rary and  confidante,  assures  us  that  Henri  de 
Belzunce,  the  nephew  of  the  abbess,  saw      ....  ...   _.  .„    , 

her  frequently  during  the  years  1787-89,   ?«'^<^  d indication:  voilk  done  notn  pMvn 
._,! Xooo;;;««f«i„  •**-^ki.i  ♦^  K^. .  ♦u-*    France  livreo  aux  mw^rables  qui  noosont  drok 


Eldonore  de  Faudoas  became  her  attaehod 
friend,  and  in  two  years'  time  both  roydU 
and  republican  died  on  the  same  scufoU. 
Mme.  de  M describes  Marie  ae  having 


beaut V,  grave  and  inteUectnal  ia  ^ 

as  well  as  exquisite  in  form  and  coliNBiBg; 
while  the  remarkable  sweetness  and  hai^ 
mony  of  her  voice  in  speaking  was  a  dum 
that  remained  longin  the  memory  of  thoss 
who  had|heard  it  The  letter  to  her  dear  Bosa 
du  Fayot  (Madame  Riboolet)  is  dated  from 
Grand  Manoir,  the  28th  of  January,  1 79S :— -> 

Vous  saves  raffirense  nouvdle,  ma   booM 
Ro<4e :  votre  coeur  comme  mon  oasor  en 


was  munJered  in  the  streets  of  Caen,  his  j  roar  etd'indignation.    Tont  ce  qn'on  pent 

body  atrociously  mutilated,  and   his  head  |  d'affreax  se  trouve  dans  I'afenir  qua  nona  pr6- 
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parent cle tets evbnamaDU.  Uastbian  macifu^i 
qoo  riea  de  pltu  malhenreax  ne  poavuC  nou 
Urlv^.  J'ea  auji  pruaque  r<5iJiiile  i  anricr  I 
•Ort  da  cam  de  noa  parens  qui  am  quUt^  ■>.-  ti 
.  fc  ta  pBtrie,  tantje  d^sp^ropour  nous  di-  voj 
nmur  ctnt  tnnqatllitt^  que  j'ar^  e*p^\ 
v'f  •  pu  lODMini.  Toas  cei  hom'aftt  qi 
Jwltnl  nomdcinoer  la  librrt^  I'odI  wMUiiiiiiT 
«e  na  aont  que  dea  baam'tui.  nearoas  eiir  1 
■on  de  outre  France.  Jo  vuns  uia  bien  mu 
kaanBM.et.ieneToadraiipaii  f&ire  coulw  fiuv 
▼oa  laimat  par  le  rccit  de  nos  duaieun.  Ttxi 
IBM  knit  BDQt  perMkiut^a  :  ma  unle  eat  [''■it-j: 
datoiUeiortd  de  tracaaaeriua  depuia  qu'oa  a  ni, 
qn'ellB  avait  donn^  itayle  i  Dolphin  qanod  il 
paaa^  an  Angletcrre.  J'en  faiafia  autSint  ciiii  ti 
•1  je  poav^,  maia  Dica  nnua  reticnt  ici  pou 
4'aDtRB  deatin^.  .  ,  .  Nooa  aommea  if\  <' 
Vtoj*  BDK  Ininna ;  nona  en  Toyona  de  toait 
Hi oonleara  ;  us  nelaiaacot  periioDiie  iranqullli 
f>  aa  laniit  k  prendre  celte  i^pnbliqne  en  Imi 
laar  ai  da  ae  aaviut  que  la  furfaitt  da  hniniiii 
n'atUiwiU  }-a  le*  cinu.  Bref,  apr^  le  cun 
borriUeqni  vieot  d'^poavanter  I'nnivera,  ;ilui|. 
n^-moi,  ma  bonne  Iloje,  romme  je  rona  [<l>ii:i 
VDDa-liiBaie,  parceqn'il  n'j  a  pas  nn  cceur  stri-: 

Ma  et  eAii<ri!ux  qui  no  doive  r^paudii:  lU 
lame*  at  snng.  Je  Toiia  ij»  blen  dm  clioat 
tie  la  part  de  (oat  le  monde.  oo  tud«  aime  loi 

Her  orthojiraphy  and  graoimar  are  duuh 
ftl;  l>tit  lier  expivasiona  arti  fbruibla,  an 
TMd  I^  the  light  of  after  aveDt*  sixne  i 
tham  ar«  very  aigmfiuant.  '  On  ne  oieui 
qn'ue  fbia,'  she  tnyt, »  peaking  of  aome  ter  ri  bl 
areoM  that  had  been  enaited, '  et  ce  qui  m 
taw  TO  CO  litre  lea  honvurs  de  notre  aims 
tion  c'eet  que  person ne  nu  perdra  en  me  pei 
danL'  AaJ  again  :  '  Je  n'ai  jamais  coiiipli' 
U  via  qiK  par  I'atilitc  doDt  ell«  poiivaa 
<tn.' 

She  reada  with  BTiditj  all  the  jonrnnU 
■■d  painpblet)  that  abu  can  obtain,  ^iii'l 
dailjaha  heara  of  Treah  eiccuaiet,  more  lil<vi<i 
dmnngin  the  atreeta;  Marat  claiming:  tivr- 
kondrvd  thouaand  beada  tbr  the  gniliotiTR', 
and  alyliiig  hioueir  and  hit  journal  'L'Anil 
d«  Paaple ; '  the  atnuftlu  between  the  M  >ii- 
lagno  and  the  Uirondu  ineliniii)i  each  il-^iy 
ta>»Rk  the  triomph  of  the  former,  nil 
Uaiat ia  victoriona  and  [he  Ginnditt  eliit fn, 
aigfatocn  in  numbur,  are  in  flight.  Caen  in  . 
tbeir  fdace  of  refuKe-  AmouK  them  are 
Bojot,  Duclidtil,  tiuadet,  F^tion,  SMea. 
Valady,  and  Bsrbaroux  at  their  licni). 
If  irie,  who  mw  in  theae  men  the  party  of 
moderation,  the  only  hope  of  Franca,  eager- 1 
Ij  aooght  tor  an  introduotion  to  Barbirooz,  | 
and  a  petltioo  to  present  to  the  ConTention  i 
IB  favour  ot  her  ohl  friend  Mdlle.  Forbin, 
Chanoineake  of  Tniyea,  who  in  the  aliena-  ; 
tion  of  church  property  had  nffered  loasea, . 


!  I  was  a  pretext  for  aakinK  for  an  il 

'  I  the  Hdtel  de  I'lDtendanoe,  which  ahe  ob- 
'  ttined.  On  thia,  as  on  every  OLher  occasion, 
'  when  she  saw  Barbarouz,  it  was  remem- 
.  I  beied  that  Marie  was  attended,  aa  belitti'd  a 

demoisi^lle,  by  an  old  servant  of  Mme.  Brette- 
'  I  villti's.  Calumn;  waa  not  tlow  to  put  an 
!  '  injurioua  conatructjon  on  theae  interviews, 
.  but  in  history  the  name  itf  Charlotte  Corday, 
I  as  of  Joan  d'Arc,  hoireyer  it  fared  with 
'  I  them  amid  the  strife  of  tonguea  in  their  own 
'  day.  must  stand  for  ever  pure  and  spotleae 
'  among  women.  Barbarouz  underiook  to 
'  writti  [o  his  colleague  in  the  Convention, 
'  Lause  de  Fi-rret,  then  in  Paris,  on  the 
,  Bifaira  of  Mdlte.  Forbin,  and  invited  Mdlle. 
,  Corday  to  return  in  B  few  days,  t^hd  did 
,    to,  and  the  result  of  one  or  two  more  inter- 

viewa  waa  that  Marie  volunteered  to  go  in 
■  person  to  Paris  to  see  De  Pcrret.  and  to 
'    acL'eli-rati;  the  rratuaction  of  Mdlle.  Forbin's 

biisineas ;  also  to  take  charge  of  Utters  of 
'  political  importance  from  the  Girondist 
'  deputie«  to  their  party  in  Paris.  It  ia  plain 
.  that  ihe  has  had  long  eon  veraatjons  with  Bar- 
.    baroux  on  the  state  of  France,  that  be   has 

Iband  in  her  an  intelligence  that  i-an  grasp 
.    the  situation,  and  an  agent  whom  he  can 

truft,  lor  her   offer  is  accepted,  and  she  is 

-  '•  told  that  the  detpatcbea  will  be  ready  lor 
i  her  in  eight  da^  She  has  listened  to  Bir- 
)';baroux'  deacnption  of  the  men  who  are 
I  carrying  all  before  them  in  Paris,  and  there 
!  van  be  no  doubt,  that  when  she  asked  to  be 
;   the  bearer  of  letters  to   the  capital,  where 

the  ostensible  object  of  her  visit  waa  fur- 
'    tbering  a  hopeleat  legdl  claim  on  tlie  part  of 
'  .  a   '  Buspecte,'  the  reaolutioa  to  kill   Marat    . 
L   had  been  formed.     It  is  equally  certain  tbat 

no  hint  of  her  reaolTe  ever  pamed  her  lips, 
<  anil  that  B.trbarouz  wat  entirely  ignoraut 
1  of  it.  To  Potion,  who  waa  present  at  the 
1    last  interview,  and  who  ipoku  to  her  rather 

-  ironically,  her  reply  waa, '  Vous  mu  jnaei 
aujourd'nui  sans  me  oonnaltre,  eitoyen  Pe- 

i    tion,  un  juur  vous  sanrei  qui  je  snia.'     There 

-  were  si<;us  in  those  last  days,  wliich  those 
'  who  remembered  them  afterwards  knew  to 
I  be  inarka  of  deep  emotion  in  her  controlled 
,  nature,  when  the  took  what  she  felt  to  be 
f .  an  eternal  farewell  of  the  few  friends  left  in 
I  Cieii.  On  the  6th  of  July,  she  visits  one 
,  relative,  Mme.  Gautier  de  Villiera,  at  Ver- 
.   SOD ;  the  lady  is  occupied  in  houaeliold  cares 

with  her  lervauM,  but  reading  aame  trouble 
in  M  irie'a  eyes,  the  dianuMci  them.  >  Je 
viens  te  dire  adieu :  j'ai  on  voyage  h  f*itf .' 
To  all  quesiioiw  her  anawen  are  evasive. 
her  mind  evidently  entirely  pre-ocupied ; 
suililenly  she  snttch«a  a  handful  of  nea*  in 
their  shelb  from  the  heap   before   Ume.  de 
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Villiers,  crushes  them  and  throws  them 
down,  embracirs  her  cousin  and  leaves  with- 
out another  word.  The  7th  she  occupies 
herself  in  burning  all  her  papers,  every  ad- 
dress and  proclamatioQ  of  tne  Girondists ; 
and  then  ia  present  at  a  review  of  the  na- 
tional guard  of  Caen,  by  General  Wimpfen. 
Next  day  Barbaroux  consigns  to  her  his 
letter  to  De  Perret,  along  with  his  other 
despatches.  Her  passport  had  been  got 
some  months  before,  and  all  wfui  en  r^gle 
now.  *•  The  document,'  says  M.  de  VillierSf 
*•  is  in  the  collection  of  M.  von  Uunolsteiu ; ' 
we  have  seen  what  purported  to  be  the 
same  in  that  of  M.  FeuiUet  de  Conches. 
There  is  an  unlucky  coincidence  about  these 
gentlemen*s  originals ;  but  this  one  is  not  of 
much  consequence.  One  more  duty  re- 
mained before  leaving  Caen,  and  that  was 
to  write  to  her  father,  and  this  letter  also  is 
new  to  the  world :  — 

Je  Yous  dois  oh^issance,  mon  cher  papa,  ce- 
pendant  je  pars  sans  tous  voir,  parceiqae  j'en 
anrai  trop  doaleur.  Je  vais  en  Angleterre, 
parceque  jo  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  pnisse  vivre  en 
France  henreux  et  tranqmlle  de  bien  lontems. 
£n  parttnt,  jo  mets  cetfce  lettre  ^  la  poste  poor 
vous,  et  quand  voos  la  recevrez  je  ne  serai  plus 
en  06  pays.  Le  ciol  noos  refuse  le  bonheur  de 
vivre  ensemble  oomme  il  nous  en  a  refas^ 
d'autres.  II  sera  peat-etre  plus  clement  pour 
notro  patrie.  Adieu,  mon  cher  papa,  embras- 
s&  ma  soeiir  pour  moi  et  ne  m'onbli^  pas. 

9  Juillett.  CfoRDAT. 

Mme.  de  Bretteville  believed  when  her 
yoans  coasin  quitted  Grand  Manoir,  on  the 
9th  July,  that  she  was  going  to  visit  her 
father. 

Before  we  follow  the  avenger  of  blood, 
whom  inexorable  fate  and  the  slow  trot  of 
the  Norman  horses  are  canring  alon^  the 
dusty  highway  to  Paris  to  find  her  victim, 
let  us  glance  at  the  previous  history  of  Ma- 
rat, and  trace  his  progress  to  the  hateful 
eminence  he  has  attained.  France  did  not 
give  him  birth.  His  parents  were  Swiss 
colonists,  and  Jean  Paul  Marat  came  into 
the  world  a  subject  of  the  great  Frederick 
at  Boudry,  near  Neufchfttel,  in  1744.  Medi- 
cine was  the  profession  he  selected ;  but  he 
soon  abandoned  the  humbler  walks  of  the 
healing  art  for  dreams  of  vast  scientific  dis- 
coveries, which  were  to  raise  him  far  above 
his  fellow  men.  His  ambition  and  vanity 
seem  to  have  been  inordinate,  even  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  asked  permis- 
sion to  accompany  a  scientific  expedition 
sent  by  Louis  aV.  under  the  Abbe  Chappe 
to  Tot>olsk,  and  was  refused.  He  visited 
London  in  1778,  and  there,  beside  a  novel. 


Roman  de  Caeur^  characterised  by  11. 
Villiers  as  *  pr^tentienx,  fade,  maladit' 
nausdabond,'  ne  printed  a  work  on 
and  the  Laws  wnich  govern  the  Unkn 
Mind  and  Matter  in  Man,    In  the 
volume  of  the  Afiscellanies  of  the  Fhilol 
Ion  Society  are  some  intereating  letters 
dressed  to  Marat,  as  well  aa  a  very  long 
carious  one  of  his  to  M.  Ronme  de 
Laurent,  which  are  little  known, 
them  we  find  a  civil  note  of  Lord 
ton's  to  Marat,  who  had  apparently 
him  his  MSB.,  complimenting  him  on 
ability  displayed  in  the  peHbrmance, 
adding  that  his   (Lord    Lytteltoa'i) 
want  of  anatomical  knowledge  pre 
him  firom  judging  of  the  worth  of  M.  ~ 
theories.    In  1780,  he  published  DL 
on  Light  and  Researches  on  Fire  ;  but  tr 
failed  to  attract  the  notice  he  desires 
that  he  believed  they  deserved :  and,  ix 
viewing  his  career  in  the  Ions  lett^ 
Saint-Laorent  in  1784,  he  attnbutes 
failure  of  these  works  to  the  jealousy 
Academy,  which,  he  believed,  never 
to  persecute  hini,  and  was  resolved  to  uc 
all  his  discoveries.     Voltaire  certain]^ 
not  spare  him;    criticising    his  worlK. 
CHomine^  he  concludes :  — 


9  or 

re- 

to 

^he 

-the 


Fersonne  ne  troavera  bon  qn'on 
Locke,  les  Mallebranche,   les    CondiUac^ 
homme  sorguuilleusement  ignorants.  .  .    ^ 
M.  J.  P.  Marat  traite  mal  ses  contempoi 
faut  avouer  qu'il  ne  traite  pas  mieuz  les 
philosophes.  .  .  .  C'e^t  ua  grand  empirs 
le  ndant,  r^ez-y. 


43ltt 

did 
De 


les 

d'- 

.  Si 

s,  ii 

•  ^^^ 

que 


A  work  of  his  on  the  use  of  electri^^^^ 
in    medicine  was,    however,  crowned  j[ 

the  Academy  of  Bouen,  and  on  the  stren,    J^ 
of  this  success  he  obtained  the  post  of*  m^^^T^ 


cin  aux  Juries  de  M.  le  Comte  d'i 
a  very  humble  one  in  comparison  with 
magnificent  offers  which,  if  we  are  to  beli 
him,  he  had  received  from  foreign  prini 
twenty-four  thousand  a  year  from  one  noi 
eru  potentate  if  he  would  go  to  live 
work  in  his  dominions  I  At  the  conelo 
of  his  epistle  to  Saint-Laurent,  the  iD^im^^^^ 
man  of  science  winds  up  with  a  ^'or^^^^ 
protestation  of  his  zeal  for  religion  .^a^^^ 
fliorals,  and  an  assurance  that  the  tettina^'^^^^ 
of  all  who  have  ever  known  him  must  ^  ^  ^^ 
fallibly  be,  that  he  is  *  un  homme  de  \ji*^'J^9 
dans  la  plus  rip)ureu8e  acception  da  ti  ^ 

And  so  to  this  bitterly  disappointed  s»' 
came  the  eventful  year  of  1 789.     He 
not  slow  to  feel  the  tempest  in  the  air^ 
to  guess  that  when  the  old  oi-der  was  shiik 
and  the  pjissioos  of  men  let  loose,  a  plai 
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iM  be  ibcmd  for  such  a  one  as  bim.  He  witb  crape  and  laurels,  many  refuse  to  be- 
ll»-powert>f  the  press  to  inflame  those  Here  the  fact.  It  is  announced  in  the  As- 
rioM,  and,  practised  scribe  as  be  was,  to  sembly ;  the  safety  of  the  Republic  is  men- 
it  joomaJ  calling  itself  £*i4mt(ftrp€u/;2e  aced,  says  Hubert,  Marat  is  the  victim  of 
easy  resource.  One  of  the  electoral  the  aristocrats :  *  Citoyens,  soyez  fermes, 
T  of  Paris  sent  him  as  its  deputy  to  entourez  vos  magistrals,  et  m^fiez-vous  nur- 
tTentton  in  September,  1792,  where,  tout  des  chapeaux  verts/  alluding  to  the 
\kib  first  day  that  his  hideous  physiogno-  colour  worn  by  Mdlle.  Corday.  Here  was 
mt  seen  alongside  of  Danton  and  work  for  Fonquier  Tinville,  whose  hand 
iMierre,  it  was  decreed  that  royalty  was  never  slack  at  such  tasks ;  by  the  16th, 
dd  be  forever  abolished  in  France,  and  the  preliminary  formalities  were  accom- 
piAKc  Acts  should  date  henceforth  from  plished,  the  remains  of  Marat  were  com- 
fiitt  year  of  the  Republic.  Seated  with  mitted  with  imposing  ceremonies  to  the 
Montaffne,  breathing  out  rage  and  tomb,  and  Charlotte  Uorday  was  summoned 
fffatXT^  his  utterances  were  those  of  a  from  the  Abbaye  before  the  Revolutionary 
t  drunk,  not  with  new  wine,  but  with  Tribunal.  In  the  interval,  she  had  written 
id;iU[id  such  was  the  frenzv  of  the  time,  the  first  letter  to  Barbaroux,  of  which  we 
t  1m  became  the  idol  of  a  1ai^  section  have  already  spoken,  and  she  addressed  to 
he  Parisian  mob :  a  truly  fearml  Moloch,  the  Comity  de  Sdret^  G^n^ral  the  following 
|faig  ftt  Na  20  in  the  old  Rue  des  Ck)r-  request :  — 
en  with  Simonne  Evrard,  his  mistress, 

.  wliom  a  direful  disease  wan  drawing  Citoyens, — Paisque  j'ai  encore  qnelques  in- 

f  aeer  to  death  in   July,  1798,  when  stants   k  vivre,  pourraisje  esp^rer  que  vous 

vlolle  Corday's  knife  reached  him.     Ar-  ™e  permetties  do  me  faire  peindre  1  Je  voudrais 

tttin  Pari«  on  the  11th,  Mdlle.  de  Coi^  ^«*»«''  <»"«  marque  d4  mon  souvenir  k  mes 

•^▼e  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  amis  ;  ^'ailleara,  comme  on^^^^^^ 


/fc'_.,^    ^^^  ^^  „:-:*:««  t\«  i>^JL»  /*«    Ron«  Citovens,  la  curiosity  fait  qnelquefois  re- 
lUlowin^  one  to  vis  ting  De  Perret  on  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^     ^^^^  criminds.  6^  qui  sen 

Oe.  Forbin  s  account.     On  the  evemn^   ^  perp^tuer  rhorreur  de  leurs  crimes.    Si  vous 


mig. 
Iai88er 

et  of  paper  which  she  folded,  and  placed  dormir  seule.      Croy^s,  je  vous  prie,  k  toute 

Ua  her  drei»s.    It  fell  out  next  day  un-  ma  reconnaissance. — Maris  Cobdat. 
'  Chabot's  rude  handling,  and  M.   von 

■dbtein  claims  to  possess  it  now.  It  is  There  is  a  tremendous  irony  in  the  allu- 
II  known  how,  early  on  the  morning  of  sion  to  the  *■  Bons  Citoyens/  whose  image 
I  llth  July,  she  bought  the  knife  in  the  posterity  d«}lights  to  preserve,  when  those 
llii  Boyaf,  how  she  twice  on  that  day  she  was  addressing  were  employed  in  order- 
ly admission  to  the  Citizen  Marat,  and  ing  pictures  and  statues  of  Marat,  and  pro- 
ee  was  repulsed,  till  at  last,  at  sundown,  claiming  his  apotheosis.  The  prrsence  of 
■I  lie  was  in  the  bath,  hearing  her  talk-  two  gendarmes  night  and  day  in  her  apart- 
;t9the  servant  in  the  anteroom,  he  de-  ment  was  an  insult  which  she  attributed  to 
id  "^t  the  young  woman  who  said  she  the  ingenuity  of  Cbabot :  *  II  n  y  a  qu*un 
I  news  of  importance  from  Caen  to  give  Capucin  qui  puisse  avoir  ses  iddos.'     The 

I  ihoiild  be  admitted.  In  a  few  minutes  room  she  occupied  was  the  one  but  lately 
f  aj*  A  moi,  ma  chdre  amie,  i.  moi  I '  tenanted  by  Madame  Roland.  Jeanne 
h  m  the  terrified  woman  of  his  house-  Marie  Phlippon  too  was  beautiful,  and  a  re- 
d;  tbere  is  a  dark  stream  of  blood  on  the  publican,  and  died  on  the  scaffold  with  the  - 
k>,aDd  the  tvrant  is  dead.  The  woman  words  *  liberty  and  country 'on  her  lips  :  her 
ekei  sent  the  blow  so  unerringly  home  attitude  was  noble  before  her  Judges,  and  in 

II  Bot  attempt  to  escape  or  to  deny :  the  tumbril  —  encouraging  rainter-hearted 
fmk  lAen  moi  qui  ?ai  tu^.'  For  some  women  to  die.  Yet  hers  was  a  very  difier- 
■I  file  underwent  an  examination  by  ent  character  from  Charlotte  Corday's ;  if 
I  pofice  with  perfect  calmness,  and  at  two  her  white  robe  has  no  blood-stain  on  it,  that 
Aa  morning  she  was  removed  to  the  terrible  autobiography,  lately  ^ven  to  the 
3bije,  repeating  several  times,  *■  J'ai  rem-  world,  shows  many  another  smirch  and  rent 
^  via  tAche,  d'autres  feront  le  reste.'  But  in  the  fair  fabric,  and  her  ruthless  and  un- 
^^  of  the  crowds  surcring  in  the  streets  blushing  self-dissection  is  positively  revolt- 
f^  to  tear  her  in   pieces,  she  fainted,  ing. 

njcry* Marat  is  assassinated '  had  con-  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  16th  July,  the 

^^^  Paris.    The  Jacobins  cover  his  bust  accused  was  led  before  her  judges,  afler  the 
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examination  of  all  wbo  could  be  cited  m 
witnefwes  was'  over.  Her  demeanour  re- 
mained unchanged  throughout  all  the  inter- 
rogations ;  and  she  showed  but  one  anxiety 
— to  prove  that  she  had  no  accomplice. 
The  aiTest  of  Fauchet,  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  niiver  made,  and  of  Lauze  de  Fer- 
ret, disturbed  her.  To  every  question  as  to 
her  own  act  her  answers  are  clear  and  deci- 
sive ;  some  are  very  striking  from  their 
directness  and  simplicity.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  trial,  she  says  in  answer  to  the 
remark  of  Montana,  the  president,  that, 
since  no  person  had  incited  her,  it  must 
have  been  from  the  public  journals  that  she 
had  learnt  to  regard  Marat  as  the  enemy  of 
France :  '  Qui,  je  savais  qu'il  pervertissait 
la  France.  J*ai  tue  an  homme  pour  en 
sauver  cent  mille.  J'^taiis  republicaine 
avant  la  Revolution,  et  je  n'ai  jamais  man- 
qu6  d*^nei*gie. — Qu'entendez-vous  par  ener- 
gie  ?-^La  resolution  que  prennent  ceox  qui 
mettent  Tintdret  particulier  de  cd:^,  et 
savent  se  sacriticer  pQpr  Icur  patrie/  She 
was  desired  to  name  an  advocate,  and  com- 
plying with  this  form  she  named  Doulcet  de 
tontecoulant,  deputy  for  Caen  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  nephew  of  the  last  abbeiis  of  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dames ;  but  ho  was  at  that 
m')ment  in  hiding  on  account  of  his  political 
liaison  with  Verji^niaud  and  the  Gironde,  for 
he  was  not  one  of  the  Montague  as  she  sup- 
posed. Charlotte  Corday  was  ignorant  of 
this  ;  ignorant,  too,  that  the  summons  could 
not  reach  him  till  too  late,  and  that  he  conse- 
(|U(>ntly  in  no  degree  deserved  the  epithet 
of  ^  un  Iflche'  with  which  she  stigmatised 
liim.  M.  Chauveau  de  la  Garde  offered  to 
supply  his  place,  and  was  accepted ;  but  in 
truth  there  was  nothing  for  an  advocate  to 
say  af^cr  the  admission  made  by  the  accused, 
iier  letters  to  Barbaroux,  and  her  last  fare- 
well to  her  father,  were  read  in  evidence 
aijain^t  her,  and  the  president  asked  her  if 
she  had  nothing  further  to  add  to  Barbaroux : 
^  II  n*y  a  nlus  (^u*une  phrase  a  mcttre,'  she 
replies  ;  'la  voici :  le  chef  de  Tanarchie 
n*est  plus  ;  vous  aurez  la  paix.'  Fouquier  | 
Tiiiville  roused  her  to  a  last  reply  when  he  i 
insinuated  that  from  the  accuracy  with , 
whif.'h  she  had  struck  her  victim  in  a  i 
fatal  i*pot.  murder  must  have  been  familiar  | 
to  her  :  K  Oh,  le  monstre  I  II  me  prend  pour 
II n  assassin  ! '  This  closed  the  trial.  Sen- 
teiKre  of  death  :  to  be  executed  on  the  19th. 
H-rc  is  what  fihe  wrote  to  her  father  just 
before  reeeiving  it  :  — 


Pardonndfl-moi,  men  cher  papa,  d'avoir  dii* 
po»^  de  mon  escistenoe  sans  votn  ptmittiw 
J'ai  veng^  bien  d'innocentes  vicdmas,  yai  pt 
vena  bien  d'aatres  d^Mstres.  Jjb  peaple,  ■ 
jour  d^abas^  se  r^onira  d'dtre  dcliTrt  dSa 
tyran.  Si  j'ai  cherch^  k  voiu  pennader  qie 
je  passais  en  Anjrleterre,  c'est  que  j'etpmii 
^ardor  rincog^iito ;  mais  j'en  ai  reconnarim- 
posKibilit^.  J'esp^re  que  vons  ne  ser^i  paiai 
toiirment^.  En  toas  cas,  je  crois  que  voa 
auriez  des  d^fensears  k  Oa^n.  J'ai  prispov 
d^fensear  Gostave  Doaloet ;  nn  lei  attentat  K 
permet  nnlle  defense,  c'est  poor  la  Ism 
Adiea,  mon  cher  papa.  Je  voiu  prie  de  la'oi- 
blier,  on  plutdt  de  Vons  r^oair  de  mon  son ;  h 
cause  en  est  belle.  J'cmbnuse  ma  Mear,  qK 
j'aime  de  tout  roon  coear,  ainsi  que  com  bm 
parens.    N'oubli^s  pas  ce  vers  ae  ConieiUe 

'  Le  crime  fait  la  honte  et  non  pas  Pecha- 

faud.' 
C'est  demain  k  hnit  henres,  qu'on  me  inge, 

Ce  16  juillet.  CosBiT. 

The  last  two  honrs  of  lift  were  apent  ■!• 
tine  to  the  painter  Hauer,  uid  beAre  he 
had  finished  transferring  her  featarai  to  the 
canvas  the  *  toilette  des  morti*  had  to  be 
made,  £ot  the  ezecntioner  was  impalieBt 
Then  came  the  lonfr  drive  in  the  tuaM 
from  the  Concierg^rie  to  the  Flaee  de  la 
Revolution.  She  was  its  only  ooeopant  tkil 
day,  and  during  the  whcde  of  the  way  thtt 
stood  upright  surveying  the  crowded  etreeii 
with  interest  The  progress  was  slow,  ham 
the  dense  multitude  that  thronged  aroand 
the  vehicle  to  look  at  her.  *  Voat  tfonrei 
que  c'est  bien  long,  n'cst-ce  pat  ? '  aaid  Saa- 
son  once,  when  he  heard  her  sigh.  *  Bah ! 
nous  soinmes  toujours  sura  d'arriTer.*  IW 
savage  howls  which  usually  greeted  tko 
victims  on  that  last  journey  were  hoeM 
into  silence,  or  into  whispered  ezclamatiaBi 
of  pity  by  the  majesty  of  her  atlitvdei  her 
youth,  and  her  beauty.  The  sight  tfok 
with  fatal  effect  into  the  heart  of  poor 
Adam  Lux,  whose  passion  cost  him  Ua  bead 
three  months  later.     At  a  window  ia  the 

?ue  St  Honors,  Robespierre,  Dan  tea,  and 
amille  Desmoulins  too  were  looking  oa  ai 
she  passed.  Her  head  fell  amid  a  fhw  ciies 
of  '  Vive  la  nation  ! '  She  was  not  tlie  only 
victim  to  the  manes  of  Marat :  twenty-OM 
of  the  Girondist  chiefs  suffered  on  the  81* 
of  the  following  October ;  and  YeriEinand 
was  right  when  he  said  of  Charlotte  Cmday, 
'  Elle  nous  tuo,  mais  elle  nous  apprend  k 
mourir.' 
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I^m  tine  North  Britfah  BeTiew. 

The  Bigltnd  Papers,    Second  Scnries.    BO0- 

ton  :  Ticknor  and  Fields.     1867. 
The  Tent  on  the  Beach,    J.  G.  Wbittier. 

Boston  :  Hcknor  and  Fields.     1867. 
Flower^e-Luce,    By  H.  W.  Lohgfkixow. 

London  :  G.  Boatledge  and  Sons. 
Qoiden  Leaves  from  me  American  PoeU. 

London :  F.  Warne  and  Co.     1866. 

Ths  two  nations  of  the  ciTilized  world 
which  have  most  in  common  are  the  two 
fpbose  acquaintance  with  each  other  is,  in 
many  respects,  the  most  imperfect  Their 
tefmrate  political  history  is  included  within 
a  century,  and  when  they  write  of  each 
other  it  is  already  to  draw  contrasts,  like 
those  drawn  by  Herodotus  between  the 
manners  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians. 
'^  Fathers  and  mothers  in  America,'  writes 
Mr.  TroUope,  *  seem  to  obey  their  sons  and 
daughters  jiaturally,  and  as  thoy  grow  old 
become  the  slaves  of  their  cnrandchildren.' 
«Aq  Bnglishman,'  writes  Mr.  Emerson, 
'  walks  in  a  pouring  rain,  swinging  his  closed 
umbrella  like  a  wSking-stick,  wears  a  wi^, 
or  a  ih&wl,  or  a  saddle,  or  stands  upon  his 
bead,  and  no  remark  is  made.'  Religion  in 
America,  asserts  Mr.  TroIIope,  is  character- 
ised by  a  certtun  rowdiness.  Religion  in 
£iu;land,  declares  Mr.  Emerson,  is  torpid 
ana  slaTish.  Both  authors  confirm,  by  their 
ejumple,  the  statement,  that  *  it  is  hard  to 
wxile  about  any  country  so  as  not  to  repre- 
•eat  it  in  a  more  or  less  ridiculous  point  of 
▼iew  ;*  and  yet  both  are  candid  and  able  be- 
yond the  majority  of  critics.  The  relation- 
tbip  existing  between  Englishmen  and 
Americans  makes  them  ignorant  of  their 
motual  ignorance.  They  are  near  enough 
to  set  great  store  by  each  other's  judgments, 
and  not  near  enough  to  form  just  ju^ments 
extemporaneously.  Their  jeidousies  are 
tbose  of  competitors  :  their  disputes  the 
XftXtmH  no^fUH  adcT^^Cnf.  Their  community  of 
meech  is  itself  too  often  a  medium  of  offence, 
lor  it  dispenses  with  a  study  of  the  language ; 
and  m  studying  the  lan^ages  we  learn 
•omethinfr  also  of  the  habits  and  socisA  his- 
tories of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
The  fkcility  of  travel,  which  makes  it  easy  to 
acquire  first  impressions,  is  a  temptation  to 
the  superficial  traveller.  The  Americans 
have  no  f^ood  book  about  England.  Mr. 
Willis's  Pencillinas  by  the  Way,  and  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Sunny  memories^  are  mere  port- 
folio sketches.  Washington  Irving  was  half 
an  Englishman  ;  he  liked  our  country,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  our  manners,  but 
in  writing  about  them  he  confined  himself 


mainly  to  pleasant  literary  and  local  remini- 
scences. The  least  satisfactory  works  of  the 
two  foremost  American  authors  of  recent 
years  are  those  concerned  with  their  Eng- 
lish experiences.  Every  chapter  of  Natha- 
niel Hawthorne's  Old  Home  exhibits  his 
delicate  picturesque  power  and  cfiiet  subtle 
thought,  out  it  is  the  work  of  a  retiring  artist, 
wanting  in  unity  and  the  historic  grasp 
requisite  to  the  comprehension  of  our 
national  life  as  a  whole.  The  mass  of  Eng- 
lishmen will  never  forgive  the  writer  for 
calling  their  wives  portly  and  themselves 
*  bulbous,'  while  impartial  critics  are  con- 
strained to  accept  his  own  sentence  on  him- 
self, —  *  Jotting  down  the  little  acrimonies  of 
the  moment  in  my  journal,  and  transferring 
them  thence  to  these  pages,  it  is  very  possible 
I  may  have  said  things  which  a  profound 
observer  of  national  character  would  hesi- 
tate to  sanction.'  Seven  years  earlier, 
Emerson's  English  Traits^  in  spite  of  much 
that  is  true  and  telling  in  their  keen  and 
polished  epigrams,  had  shown  how  deceptive 
the  impressions  derived  from  a  brief  sojourn 
amongst  us  may  be.  But  it  would  be  well  if 
the  majority  of  our  lively  sketches  of  Ameri- 
can society  were  inspired  by  even  as  fair  a 
spirit  as  that  which  animatea  either  of  those 
two  accomplished  authors.  The  ambition 
of  the  ordinary  English  tourist  in  the  States 
is  satisfied  when  he  has  seen  Niagara,  called 
at  th^  White  House,  and  been  introduced 
to  the  literati  of  Boston,  to  whom  he  afUr- 
wards  refers  with  an  exceptional  compla- 
cency. To  this  day  the  only  attempt  to 
give  a  philosophical  account  of  American 
civilisation  by  a  writer  on  our  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  the  work  of  the  illustrious  and 
lamented  De  Tocqueville  ;  and  the  chakiges 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  in  a  country  where 
events  follow  each  other  li^e  the  shifUng 
scenes  of  a  stage,  call  for  a  revisai  even  of 
his  carefully  considered  estimates.  Profes- 
sor Caimes's  excellent  book  is  avowedly 
limited  in  its  range  ;  and  the  still  more 
recent  New  America  of  Mr.  Hep  worth 
Dixon,  though  undoubtedly  the  most  sugges- 
tive of  that  writer's  works,  deals  professedly 
with  the  outskirts  and  anomalies  of  Trans- 
atlantic life.  UntraveUed  Englishmen  know 
much  less  of  America,  less  of  her  geography, 
her  history,  her  constitution,  and  of  the  lives 
of  her  great  men,  than  Americans  know  of 
England.  Of  the  mbtakes  on  both  sides, 
ludicrous  and  grave,  we  have  the  larger 
share.  Distance  no  doubt  magnifies  in 
their  eyes  (Air  Chartist  demonstrations  and 
Fenian  riots ;  but  they  have  never  so 
misconceived  a  British  statesman,  as,  four 
years  ago,  we  misconceived  Mr.  Lincoln, 
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or  gone  bo  far  utra;  In  regard  to  any 
criaisof  ourhutoryag  we  did  in  refereticii  to 
the  moving  opringB  and  rcgolta  of  their  civil 
war.  The  source  of  tbis  greater  igDor^TK-*) 
lies  not  to  much  in  neater  indifference  na  in 
greater  difGcD It;.  England  is  one,  compni't 
and  liable.  The  United  Statei  are  many, 
vMt,  variooB,  and  in  perpetual  motion.  An 
old'COuntry  is  a  itnd;,  but  a  new  country  si 
a  problem.  It  Ib  hard  to  realize  the  p.ist. 
but  K  IB  harder  to  anderstand  the  pre^cni ; 
to  predict  the  futore  is  impoBBible.     Anii- 

Juitjr  IB  broQght  to  our  firetidefl  in  the 
awics,  till  Athens  and  Borne  '  to  as  are 
nothing  novel,  notliing  strange.'  Vfe  are 
more  ramiliar  with  the  Acropolii  than  thf 
western  Capitol,  with  Monnt  Soracte  than 
the  Catakills,  with  Peiaistratna  than  tfiiIl 
JeflTeraon  Davis,  with  Tiberins  Oracelius 
than  with  William  Llojrd  Garrison.  Our 
BcholarB  know  more  about  Babylon  tliar  | 
abont  Chic^o.  Dante  immortalizea  for  u^  I 
the  Middle  Age,  Plantazenet  England  it  re- 
vived in  Chaucer,  the  inner  life  of.  morlein  | 
England  has  a  voice  in  Tennywjn  and  llii'  ' 
Brownings.  Where  is  the  poet  who  will  r:- 
veal  to  us  '  the  secrets  of  a  land,'  in  nt^mw 
respectB  indeed  like  our  own,  but  separEiiiii 
in  others  hj  differences  which  the  distnnio  i 
of  3000  miles  of  ocean  only  half  reprecuit<i, 
— which,  starting  on  another  basis,  bai 
developed  itself  with  eneigiee  hitherto  un- 
known, in  directions  hitherto  unimagint'd  ? 
Who  will  become  the  interpreter  of  a  raev 
which  has  in  two  centuries  diffused  ksiAt' 
over  a  continent,  the  resources  of  which  nm 
not  more  than  half  discovered,  and  ha-i  to 
absorb  within  itself  and  harmoDize  thi?  dir^- 
cordant  elemeats  of  other  races,  for  whom 
the  resources  of  the  Old  World  are  n:ore 
than  half  exhausted  ?  Corel  vaU  $acn,  .- 
but  it  does  not  want  poetical  aspirations  as 
well  as  practical  daring:  — 

'  Thlt  land  a'  oom,  I  tell  ;e's,  gnt  to  be 
A  betier  countr;  than  man  ever  see. 
I  feel  mv  spent  iwellin'  with  a  cr;, 
Thst  seems  %o  Mj,  "  Break  forth  an'  |>ro- 

phesy." 
Oh,  sirange  How  World,  that  yet  wast  never 

Whose  jonth  fi«m  thee  by  gripin'  want  was 

wrung ; 
Brown  foundUn'  o'  the  woods,  whose  baby 

bed 
Waa  prowled  round  b;  the Iqjun'g eraiklin' 

An'  who  greVst   strong   thru'   shifts,    nn' 


An  English  traveller  has  recently  said,  that 
'  in  no  part  of  its  (tie)  national  career  hkre 
the  United  Slates  been  so  succeartiil  u  in 
that  of  literature  ; '  but  most  critics  will  Ten- 
ture  to  reverse  his  judgment.  The  number 
of  writen  in  the  States  is  immense.  Mr. 
Griswold  informs  us  that  he  has  in  his  own 
library  more  than  700'  volumes  of  native 
novels  and  tales,  and  his  list  of '  remarkable 
men  '  is  like  Homer's  eatalo^e  of  ships. 
Every  Yankee  village  has  its  mtniatura  cc^j 
of  Milton,  or  Byron,  or  Shelley  — 

'  A  whole   flock  of   I^mbs,  any  nnmbo'   of 

.  Taonjions ; 
In  short,  if  a  man  hss  a  lack  io  have  any  sons, 
lie  may  fsel  pretty  certain  that  one  ant  of 

Will  be  some  very  great  person  over  again.' 

America  Iibb  given  birth  to  more  than  a 
fair  proportion  of  eminent  theolt^ans,  jnr> 
ists,  economists,  and  naturalists;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  Bosaia,  no  greit  modern  comi- 
try  has,  in  the  same  number  of  years,  pro- 
duced fewer  works  of  general  interest  likelr 
to  become  classical  j  and  Bishop  Berkeley^ 
sanguine  prophecy  of  'another  colden  age 
of  arts '  in  the  happier  Empire  of  the  West 
still  awaits  fulfilment. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  cmnmn- 
nities  of  the  New  World  were  established, 
and  the  terms  on  which  they  have  hitherto 
existed,  have  been  unfavourable  to  arL 
The  religious  and  commercial  enthnsiaHns 
of  the  first  adventurers  on  her  shores,  sap- 
plying  themes  to  the  romancers  of  distant 
countries  and  later  ages,  were  themselves 
antagonistic  to  romance.  The  first  recorded 
verse  written  in  America,  bearing  the  data 
16S0  (u.  a  Kener&tion  aflcr  Spenser  had 
celebrated  ■  The  Indian  Peru,'  in  his  F<an 
Queen),  ia  a  doggerel  list  of '  New  Eoglandi 
Annoyances : '  — 

'  The  place  where  ws  live  is  a  wilderness  wood, 
Whu«  mss  is  much  wanting  that's  frnilAu 
and  good. 

^  Iresh  meat  be  wanting  to  fill  up  onr  dish. 
We  have  carrots  and  pnmpkins  and  tunips 

and  fish ; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning  and  pnmpUna 

If  it  was  not  (or  pnmpkins,  we  should  be  mt- 


The  earlv  colonists  had  to  conouer  natar« 
before  admiring  it,  to  feed  and  clothe  befbr*' 
ttnalysiag  themselves.  The  spirit  which 
tore  down  St.  Begulns,  and  was  afterwarda 
revived  in  England  in  a  reaction  ^uiat' 
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music,  painting,  and  poetry,  the  Pilgrim 

Fathers  bore  with  them  in  the  *  Mayflower,' 

•ad  planted  across  the  seas.    The  ordinary 

cpres  of  existence  still  beset  their  successors, 

to   the    exclusion    of  its   embellishments. 

While  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison  were 

polishing  stanzas  and  adding  grace  to  Eng- 

BSli  prose,  with  them, 
« 

'  The  need  that  pressed  sorest, 
Was  to  Tanaoish  the  seasons,  the  ocean,  the 
forest. 

Their  Puritanism  has  left  only  one  consider- 
mble  literary  monument,  in  the  massiye  work 
of  Jonathan  Edwards,  published  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
War  of  Independence,  absorbing  the  whole 
energies  of  tne  nation,  deyeloped  military 
ffenius,  statesmanship,  and  oratory,  but  was 
hostile  to  what  is  called  polite  literature. 
The  United  States  have  nad  to  act  their 
Biad,  and  it  is  yet  unsung.  They  haye  had 
to  piece  together  the  disjecta  membra  of  di- 
verse races,  sects,  and  parties  in  a  navTorruXuov 
wvXiTetCiv,  Their  genius  is  an  unwedded 
Vulcan,  melting  down  all  the  elements 
of  civilisation  m  a  gigantic  furnace,  and 
welding  them  afresh.  An  enlightened  peo- 
ple ia  a  new  land,  where  *  almost  every  one 
turn  fiMtlities  elsewhere  unknown  for  making 
hit  fortune,'  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  pur- 
aoit  of  wealth  has  been  the  leading  impulse 
of  Americans,  nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  regret- 
ted that  much  of  their  originality  has  pMsed 
i&to  machines  instead  of  poems,  or  that  their 
lel^ioii  itself  has  taken  a  practical  turn. 
The  possible  arena  of  their  literature  has 
hitherto  been  confined  to  the  north-eastern 
eomerofthe  Union.  *Lean  and  impover- 
iihed '  as  the  common  life  of  that  compara- 
tively barren  sea-board  may  appear,  it  is 
there  alone  that  the  speculative  and  artis- 
tic tendencies  of  recent  years  have  found 
room  and  occasion  for  development.  Our 
trsveBers  recognise  a  peculiar  charm  in  the 
nmnly  force  and  rough  adventurous  spirit 
of  tlie  Far  West  but  the  poetry  o[  the  pio- 
neer is  unconscious  —  *  the  moring  inci- 
dent '  ti  not  his  trade.  The  boasted  culture 
of  die  South  has  ^dways  been  limited  in  ex- 
tent and  in  degree.  The  rare  hothouse  firuit 
of  wealth  and  luxurious  leisure,  it  has  been 
best  displayed  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  of  education  in  the  Northern 
schools,  "*  schools  which  it  is  impossible  to 
overpraise.  In  the  world  of  letters  at  least, 
the  Southern  States  have  shone  by  reflect- 
ed light ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that, 
mainly  by  their  connexion  with  the  North, 
the  Carolinas  have  been  saved  from  sinking 


to  the  level  of  Mexico  and  the  Antilles 
Since  the  Revolution  days,  it  is  amazing  how 
few  of  the  thinkers  of  America  have  been 
bom  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The 
almost  solitary  name  of  Calhoun  is  a  poor 
equivalent  for  those  of  Prescott,  Motley, 
Bancroft,  Webster,  Lowell,  Bryant,  Emer- 
son, Sumner,  Dana,  Holmes,  and  Haw- 
thorne, which  belong  to  the  single  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Whether  we  look  to  India 
or  Louisiana,  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
something  in  the  fire  of  a  tropical  sun  which 
takes  all  the  poetic  fire  out  of  Anglo-Saxon 
veins,  and  the  indolence  which  is  the  nat- 
ural concomitant  of  despotism  has  the  same 
benumbing  effect.  Like  the  Spartan  mar- 
shidling  his  Helots,  the  planter  lounging 
among  his  slaves  was  made  dead  to  art  by 
a  paralynng  sense  of  his  own  superiority. 
Some  years  ago,  a  scheme  to  establish  a 
Southern  University  was  abandoned,  be- 
cause the  *  cuticular  aristocracy '  refused  to 
associate  with  the  teachers.  All  genuine 
Transatlantic  literature  is  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  confidence  in  labour.  It  can  only 
flourish  in  a  free  soil,  and  for  all  its  vitality, 
all  its  aspirations,  its  scant  performance  and 
large  promise,  we  must  turn  to  New  Eng- 
laim.  Its  defects  andjnerits  are  those  of 
the  national  character  as  developed  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  we  must  explain  its 
peculiarities  by  reference  to  the  physical 
and  moral  conditions  by  which  they  are  en- 
vironed. 

The  Romans  lived  under  the  same  sky 
as  the  Italians;  the  leading  traits  of  the 
modem  Swiss  are  like  those  of  the  modem 
Dutch ;  another  race  than  the  Anglo-Saxon 
would  have  made  another  America ;  but 
we  cannot  avoid  the  belief  that  the  climate 
and  soil  of  America  have  had  something 
to  do  in  moulding  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
in  making  its  features  approximate  to  those 
of  the  Red  Indian,  and  stamping  it  with  a 
new  character.  An  electric  atmosphere,  a 
temperature  ranging  sometimes  from  50^  to 
100^  in  twenty-&ur  hours,  have  contributed 
largely  to  engender  that  restlessness  which 
is  so  conspicuous  *'  a  note '  of  the  people. 
A  territorv  which  seems  boundless  as  the 
ocean  has  been  a  material  agent  in  foster- 
ing an  anibition  unbridled  by  traditionary 
restraints.  When  European  poets  and 
essayists  write  of  Nature,  it  is  to  contrast 
her  permanence  with  the  mutability  of 
human  life.  We  talk  of  the  everlasting 
hills,  the  perennial  fountains,  the  ever-re- 
curring seasons.  *■  Damna  tamen  celeres 
reparant  celesda  lun8e,nos  ubi  decidimus  *  — 
In  the  same  spirit,  Byron  contemplates  the 
sea  and  Tennyson  a  running  stream,  and 
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Sir  Walter  Raleigh  writes  *  Oar  leaf  once  written  Constitution  is  dae  in  part  to  tbe 

fallen  sprinf^th.  no  more.'    In  America,  on  acknowledged  want  of  other  anchongca 

the  oUier  hand,  it  is  the  extent  of  Natmre  Within  this  fence  erery  thing  is  allowed; 

that  is  ever  present  to  the  mind ;  the  in-  European    idealism    acid    materialian  m 

finity  of  space  rather  than  the  infinity  of  each  in  torn   outstripped    by   a    hoit  of 

time  is  opposed  to  the  limited  rather  than  authors,  —  from  Emerson  to  Walt  WUt* 

to  the  transient  existence  of  man.    Noth-  man,  — who  have  tried  to    glorify  erm 

ing  strikes  a  tsaveller  in   that  country  so  form  of  human  life,  firom  the  transcendcatii 

much  as  this  feature  of  magnitude.    The  to  the  brutish.    The  habit  of  instabili^  ii 

rivers,  lakes,  forests,  plains,   and  Talleys,  fostered  by  the  rapid  iiciasitudes  of  cooi- 

Niagara  itself,  with  its  world  of  waters,  owe  merce,  and  the  melting  of  one   class  into 

their  magnificence  to  their  size ;  and  by  a  another,  by  which  all  landmarks,  bat  that 

transference  not  unnatural,  although  falla-  of  a  temporary  public  opinion,  are  drifted 

cibus,  the  Americans  generally  have  mod-  away.     The  great  &ult  o^  the   people  ii 

elled  their  ideas  of  Art  after  the  same  impatience ;  they  will  not  stop  to  Teri^  and 

standard.     Their  wars,  their  hotels,  their  study  details,  and  satisfy  themaelvea  with 

lan^a^,  are  pitched  on  the  huge  scale  of  generalizations,  which  are  saperficially  eoD- 

their  distances.  Compared  with  Europeans,  elusive  rather  than  suggestive  or  rich.    The 

they  have  gained  in  surface  what  they  have  mass  of  them  have  never  learnt  that '  raw 

lost  in  age.  haste  is  half-sister  to  delay ; '  or  that '  wetki 

done  least  rapidly  art  most  cherislies.'  Oar 

'  That  untravclled  world,  whose  margin  &das  agriculturists  tell  x»b  that   they  have  imb 

For  ever  and  for  over  when  they  move/  over  their  land  like  locusts,  leaving  heaps 

of  stones  behind  them.  Solid  Scotch  en- 
is  all  their  own,  and  thc^  have  the  hoi^  gineers  inform  us  that  a  diaft  which  takes 
of  a  continent  to  set  a^amst  the  memories  g^x  wedu  to  turn  on  the  banks  of  the 
of  a  thousand  years.  AVhere  Englishmen  Clyde  is  thrown  out  from  the  jaHi  of 
recall,  Americans  anticipate.  In  thought  ^ew  York  in  a  fortnight ;  that  the  steani- 
and  action,  they  are  constantly  rushing  into  boats  on  the  Mississippi  are  built  of  veneer, 
empty  spaces.  New  York  *  central  park,  and  the  summer-houses  of  papieiwnadi^. 
and  the  largest  streets  in  the  plan  of  Wash-  This  is  not  quite  so ;  but  there  is  a  jgram  ef 
injfton,  are  on  the  outer  verges  of  these  truth  in  the  exa^eration.  The  ma&eshifis, 
ciues.  Emigration  is  a  normal  condition  which  were  at  first  a  necessity  with  the 
of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  When  Northern  settlers,  have  grown  into  a  cos- 
the  backwoods  man's  fields  in  Iowa  begin  tom ;  and  b^inning  with  a  braveir,  like 
to  look  less  wild,  he  crosses  the  Missouri,  that  of  the  grandiloquent  preamblee  to 
We  have  heard  of  a  North  Virginian  far-  their  codes,  they  end  sometimes  in  the  ioIk 
mer  complaining  that  he  had  neighbors  lime,  sometimes  in  the  ridiculous, 
within  fifVy  miles,  and  preparing  to  move  gome  of  the  artistic  as  well  as  many  of 
away  from  the  encroachment.  the  social  peculiarities  of  the  United  Slates 

may  doubtless  be  traced  to  thdr  form  of 

'  Tm  crowded  just  to  think  that  folks  are  nigh,  government.    After  the  obvious  wants  of 

And  can't  bear  nothing  closer  than  the  sky.'  fife  are  provided  for.  Democracy  stimnlatef 

the  production  of  literature.      An  inlel- 

The  domestic  attachments  of  the  people  lectual  world,  where  the  utility  if  not  the 

have  been  underrated  ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  beauty  of  knowledge  is  universally  recefC- 

a  family  mansion  rooted  to  the  same  town  nized,  rises  on  the  ruins  of  rank.     There  is 

or  district     *•  Jonathan,'  says  Mr.  Lowell,  a  race  in  which  the  prize  is  to  the  swift, 

*is  one  drop  of  a  fluid  mass  who  knows  and  every  one  tries  to  draw  the  eyes  of 

where  his  home  is  to-day,  bui  can  make  no  others  by  innumerable  efforts,  —  mum  mam 

guess  of  where  it  may  be  to-morrow.'    The  muUum.      Art  is  abundant  and  inferior ; 

tie  which  unites  one  generation  with  an-  white-washed  wood  and  brick, '  cheap  and 

other  is  easily  broken,  and   this  want  of  excellent  substitutes,'  pass  for  marble,  and 

continuity  in  life  breeds  a  want  of  con-  rhymical    spasms  for    poetry.      Antiqiutv 

tinuity  in  ideas.     The  American  mind,  in  presents  omy  apparent  exceptions  to  this 

which     fitfulness     and      pertinacity     are  rule.    Athens  ultimately  attained  the  otmcst 

strangely  mixed,  delights    in    speculative  democracy  consistent  with  tho  institatioa  of 

and  practical,  social  and  political  experi-  slavery,  but  her  citizens  had  previously  in- 
ments,  as  Shakerism,  Mormonism.  Panta^a- .  herited,  from  a  past  so  vague  that  they 
my ;    and   the  very   tenacity    with  which '  claimed  to    have  originally  sprung    from 

the  majority  of  Americans  cling  to  their  \  their  narrow  soil,  a  set  of  prescriptions  in 


mind.  The  ideas  of  Limit  and  Order  were 
paramount  on  their  stage ;  their  most 
agitated  assemblies  were  still  critical,  and 
no  orator  ventured  to  address  them  in  the 
style  of  a  Western  member  of  Congress. 
Formality  is  the  preyailing  defect  of  Aris- 
tocratic literatures;  they  are  apt  to  be 
precise  and  restricted.  A  Democratic  lite- 
rature runs  the  risk  of  lawlessness,  inaccu- 
thcy^  and  irreverence.  From  either  ex- 
treme, the  Athenian  and  Florentine  and 
Elizabethan  classics  were  preserved  by  the 
artistic  inspirations  of  a  nexible  traaition. 
The  one  is  displayed  in  the  so-called  Augus- 
tan ages  of  letters,  when  men  of  genius, 
carinff  more  to  cultivate  style  than  to 
establish  truth,  more  to  captivate  the  taste 
than  to  stir  the  passions,  moved,  with  dipt 
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pre-established  harmony  with  the  Hellenic  \  Franklin  was  a  practical  disciple  of  Locke  ; 

Jefferson  of  the  French  Revmution.  Lat- 
terly the  Americans  have  followed  the 
French  in  dress,  talk,  eating,  and  architec- 
ture, the  English  and  Germans  in  thought ; 
their  bonnets  aro  Gallican,  but  their  books 
are  Teutonic.  'The  literary  genius  of 
Great  Britain,'  says  De  Tocqueville,  *  still 
darts  its  rays  into  the  recesses  of  the  forests 
of  the  New  World.  I  read  the  feudal  play 
of  Henry  V,  for  the  first  time  in  a  log-house. 
They  draw  on  the  treasures  of  English  lit- 
erature, and  I  find  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land growing  on  their  own  soil.  The  small 
number  of  men  who  write  are  English  in 
substance,  and  stiH  more  in  form.'  Of  the 
great  number  of  men  who  have  written 
smce  the  date  of  this  criticism,  only  a  few 
have  written  anything  to  refute  it.  Anoth- 
wings,  in  a  charmed  circle  of  thought.  { er  French  critic  has  remarked  that  Wash- 
The  other  is  most  conspicuously  developed  ,  ington  lining  paints  all  countries  but  his 
in  America,  a  country  which  is  not  only  own  in  the  style  of  Addison ;  a  remark  ap- 
democratic  but  youthful,  without  the  mod- 1  plicable  to  all  his  works,  except  his  Knidc- 
esty  of  youth,  unmellowed  by  the  past,  and  i  erbocker,  which  is,  because  of  its  greater 
untrammelled  by  authority  ;  where  the  {  nationality,  the  most  salient  of  the  group, 
spirit  of  adventure  is  unrestrained  by  f^el-  Fenimore  Cooper,  though  possessed  of  less 
ings  of  personal  loyalty ;  where  order  and  |  artistic  power,  less  fluency,  and  less  variety 
regularity  of  all  kmds  are  apt  to  be  mis- 1  of  illustration  than  Irving,  is  more  vigorous 
named  subservience;  where  vehemence, .  and  peculiar.  His  sea  pieces,  and,  mak- 
vigor,  and  wit  are  common  —  good  taste, '  ing  allowance  for  their  monotony,  his  de- 
profhndity,  and  imagination  rare ;  a  coun-  lineations  of  Western  character  and  scene- 
try  whose  untamed  material  imparts  its  !  ry,  are  unsurpassed  in  their  kind  ;  but,  on 
tamelessness  to  the  people,  and  diverts  them  |  land  at  least,  he  everywhere  remembers 
from  the  task  of  civilization  to  the  desure  |  Scott,  and  his  heroes,  his  conversations,  and 
of  conquest.  *  We  have,'  writes  one  of  his  mottoes  disclose  the  latent  imitation. 
their  own  censors,  himself  not  wholly  un-  |  As  in  the  works  of  the  Scotch  novelist  the 
alTected  by  the  national  vices  which  he  has  semi-barbarous  feudal  spirit  is  represented 
yet  the  wisdom  to  condemn,  —  *  We  have  I  in  conflict  with  modem  law,  in  those  of 
need  of  a  more  rigorous  scholastic  rule,  |  Cooper  the  enterprise  of  New  England  is 
such  An  asceticism  as  only  the  hardihood  <  struggling  against  the  ruggedness  of  nature 
ftnd  devotion  of  the  scholar  himself  can  |  and  a  savage  life.  The  writers  of  the  last 
enforce.  We  live  in  the  sun,  and  on  the  !  thirty  years  have  been  making  strenuous  ef- 
furfhce, —  a  thin,  plausible  superficial  ex- ;  forts  towards  nationality  ;  but  they  are  still 
iftence,  and  talk  of  muse  and  prophet,  of  j  hampered  by  Transatlantic  associations, 
art  and  cr«»ation.  But  out  of  our  shallow  j  In  the  style  of  Mr.  Motley,  one  of  the  most 
and  frivoloas  way  of  life  how  can  greatness  original  among  them,  we  cannot  help  tracing 
ever  grow  ?  *  the  influence  of  Carlyle,  and  the  reaction 

American  literature  is  cramped  on  anoth-  begun  by  Emerson  against  the  reign  of 
er  side  by  the  spirit  of  imitation.  Up  to  the  '  Lockist  and  Scotch  psychology  (a  move- 
pr<*sent  time  it  has  been,  in  great  measure,  m<^nt  whioh  merits  a  separate  and  extended 
an  offshoot  or  prolongation  of  the  literature  consideration)  is  admitted  to  have  derived 
of  Europe.  Native  artists  have  been  prone  !  its  first  impulse  from  Sartor  Resartus.  The 
to  take  their  intellectual  culture  from  tyranny  wnich  five  centuries'  load  of  class- 
abroad,  and  to  seek  the  sources,  the  rules, !  ics  in  tne  same  tongue  exercises  over  the 
and  the  sanctions  of  their  art  in  the  Old  I  mind  of  a  nation  not  yet  a  century  old  is 
World.  Their  themos  are  frequently  Eu- 1  Very  much  strengthened  by  the  non-exist- 
ropean  ;  their  treatment  of  them  stiU  more  !  ence  of  an  international  copyright,  which 
so;  and  their  highest  ambition,  like  that  of  leads  to  the  intellectual  market  being  glut- 
all  colonists,  has  hitherto  been  to  receive  a  '  ted  with  stolen  goods.  As  long  as  a  pub- 
fAvowrable  verdict,  not  from  the  country  of '  lisher  in  Boston  or  New  York  can  repub- 
their  birth,  but  from  that  of  their  ancestors.  |  lish  a  good  book  written  in  Edinburgh  or 
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London  without  paying  for  it,  be  is  likely 
to  prefer  an  undertaking  whicb  involves  no 
risk  and  comparatively  no  outlay,  to  another 
which  involves  both,  ue,y  the  republication 
of  the  English  to  the  first  publication  of  an 
American  book ;  for  the  English  book  has 
already  attained  its  reputation,  and  its  pop- 
ularity in  America  is  secured ;  while  the 
American  book,  for  the  copynght  of  which 
he  has  to  pay,  has,  except  m  the  case  of  a 
few  authors,  still  to  win  its  spurs.  If  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  spoken 
a  language  of  their  own,  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  sained  in  originality ;  as  it  is, 
they  are  only  now  beginning  to  sign  their 
intellectual  declaration  of  independence,  — 
a  fact  confessed  among  the  latest  words  of 
their  own  greatest  artist :  —  *'  Bred  in  Eng- 
lish habits  of  thought  as  most  of  us  are,  we 
have  not  yet  modified  our  instincts  to  the 
necessities  of  our  new  modes  of  life.  Our 
philosophers  have  not  yet  taught  us  what 
IS  best,  nor  have  our  poets  suns  to  us  what 
is  most  beautiful,  in  the  kind  of  life  that  we 
must  lead,  and  therefore  we  still  read  the 
old  English  wisdom,  and  harp  upon  the  an- 
cient string.' 

Two-thirds  of  the  writing  of  the  author 
who  is,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can poets,  are  a  long  commentary  on  this 
confession.  Mr.  Longfellow's  works  are 
entirely  free  from  the  special  defects  that 
stamp  the  national  literature  of  his  country. 
He  nas  none  of  the  somewhat  uncouth 
power  and  spasmodic  exaggeration  of  his 
Western  contemporaries;  he  is  all  grace 
and  polish  and  inexhaustible  sweetness. 
One  of  his  earliest  books,  *  Hyperion,'  strikes 
the  key-note  of  the  majority  of  hb  minor 
poems.  The  source  of  their  inspiration  is 
Outre  Mer,  among  Rhenish  feudal  towers, 
Flemish  towns,  and  Alpine  passes.  Like 
Irving  in  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  cul- 
ture, and  superior  to  him  in  genius,  his  im- 
apnation  is  rather  Teutonic  than  English. 
Cut  Germany  out  of  his  volume,  and  yon 
cut  out  nearly  half  He  lingers  in  Nurem- 
burg,  Bruges,  and  Prague,  and  chooses  for 
his  emblem  of  life's  river,  not  the  Ohio,  nor 
the  Hudson,  nor  the  Assabeth,  but  ^  the  Mol- 
dau's  rusbinfr  stream.'  He  has  given  us  the 
best  translation  in  the  world  from  Swedish, 
German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  authors,  and 
many  of  his  best  verses  are  avowedly  sue^ 
gested  by  old  proverbs,  or  sentences,  or  bits 
of  old  romance.  A  few  words  firom  an  old 
French  author  give  him  the  burden  of  the 
*Old  Clock  on  the  Stair;'  a  leaf  out  of 
Mather's  Magnatia  Christi  is  rhymed  into 
the  *■  Phantom  Ship ; '  the  ballad  of  the 
Count  Amaldos  sets  him  dreaming  over  the 


*  Secret  of  the  Sea ; '  a  verse  of  Euripides  ii 
the  overture  to  his  '  Voices  of  the  K^t ; ' 
a  few  lines  from  Goethe  ffather  up  the 
essence  of  the  ^  Psalm  of  Life/  In  the  New 
World,  but  not  wholly  of  it,  he  dwelk  witb 
almost  wearisome  fondness  on  the  word '  old.' 
Volumes  of  old  days,  old  aasociatioiif  thai 
we  cannot  buy  with  gold,  quaint  old  chkB, 
old  poets  and  painters,  sweet  old  eoDgs,  old 
haunted  houses,  dear  old  firiends,  the  gray 
old  manse.  Nature  the  dear  old  nurM,  dear 
old  England,  —  on  phrases  and  thonghti 
like  these  his  fancy  broods.  American  vene 
is  frequently  rough  hewn  and  aadadooi, 
sometimes  obscure  and  pedantic,  and  iti  dot- 
elty  is  often  more  striking  than  itetrath. 
Every  sentence  that  Longfellow  hat  pomed 
is  as  clear  as  crystal  and  as  pure  as  snow.  He 
wears  his  weight  of  learning  '  lightly  as  a 
flower,'  and  though  he  rarely  creates,  he 
cannot  touch  without  adorning.  He  pats 
our  best  thoughts  into  the  best  langasge, 
with  that  high  art  which  conceals  itad£ 
An  American  poet  in  his  sonss  of  laboor, 
he  has  yet  no  sympathy  with  '  uie  lond  too* 
ferations  of  the  street ; '  and  in  those  dan 
of  strife  he  retires  into  the  sanctoary  of  toe 
Divina  Commedia,  till 

'  The  tnmult  of  the  time  disconsolate, 
Toinarticolate  murmurs  dies  away.' 

Severe  critics  complain  of  his  want  of  con- 
centration and  intensity,  and  of  the  conven- 
tionality of  his  epithets  (a  frequent  fault  of 
his  earner  poems),  but  his  position  as  the 
laureate  of  women  and  children  and  gentle 
men  is  nnimpregnable ;  and  there  are 
seasons  when  we  prefer  his  company  to  that 
of  the  *  grand  old  masters.'  His  perpetual 
refrain  of*  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,' 
is  soothing  to  *  weary  hearts ; '  and  when 
we  seek  an  anodyne  rather  than  a  stunn- 
lant, 

'  His  songs  have  power  to  quiet 
The  restless  pulse  of  care.' 

Generally  speakinjg,  his  later  works  are 
his  strongest.  More  is  said  in  less  spacCy  his 
ideas  follow  one  another  with  greater  rapid- 
ity, and  his  imagery  is  more  stnkinjr-  Tnere 
is  nothing  in  the  *  Voices  of  the  Night '  so 
powerful  as  Victor  Galbraith,'  or  the  *  He- 
brew Cemetery,'  or  the  verses  on  the  death 
of  Wellington  or  En<.*oladus ;  scarcely  any* 
thing  so  efl*ective  as  the  *•  Bells  of  Lynn/  or 
so  tender  as  the  extiuisite  address  to  children 
entitled  *  Weariness.' 

Longfellow's  command  of  verse  alone 
proves  him  to  be  a  genuine  poet.    There 
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mre  patusei  in  the'  Arsenal,'  the  '  Occalta- 1 
tion  of  Orion,'  tbe  '  Building  of  the  Ship,'  j 
and  the  Household  Poems,  unsarpasiied  in 
melody  b;  any  in  coniempurary  EiiKliih 
vene.  llie  introdnction  to  '  Uiawalha,  the 
dodng  lines  of  '  Evaogetine,'  and  soma  of 
the  cDBr&cter-ikelchea  which  preface  the 
tales  of  the  '  Wayside  Inn,*  have  a  tnoiic 
eqnallTattractiTe and  more  decidedly  origi- 
nal The  highest  flights  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
imagination  are  in  the  strange  old-world 
ttarj  of  the '  Golden  I^egend ; '  out  hiB  fame 
moat  securely  rests  on  '  Hiawatha.'  This 
poem,  in  which  a  seriea  of  idylli  are  strung 
together  on  the  thread  of  an  idea  common 
to  Indian  and  Scandinavian  j^nd^  has 
that  reflvshing  flavour  of  nationalitf  want- 
ins  in  many  of  tbe  author's  works,  and  it 
Tieldl  to  none  of  them  in  artistic  finish. 
The  monotony  of  the  verse  is  like  that  of  a 
bird*B  song,  which  has  only  two  or  three 
notes,  and  jet,  from  its  everlastinglrethDeas, 
nerer  palls  upon  the  ear.  Most  modern 
attempt*  to  reproduce  old  ballnda  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles ;  but  the  American 
poet  has  here  thrown  himself  as  completely 
into  the  spirit  of  aborijiinal  Western  life  aa 
be  has  into  that  of  Gutbic  Paganism  in  the 
•  Challenge  of  Thor.'  Like  Chibiaboa  the 
mnucian,  he  is  at  borne  amoog  the  pine- 
grores  and  the  prairies,  and '  the  great  takes 
of  tbe  northland,'  and 


Longfellow's  descriptions  charm  us  more 
duut  uey  astonish.  Inferior  in  luxuriance 
to  those  of  '  Enoch  Arden,'  in  nibtility  to 
Brownings  Italian  pictures,  they  are  snpe- 
liorin  simplicity.  They  do  not  adorn  na- 
tnre  as  a  mistress  with  tbe  subjective  &d- 
ciea  of  a  lover ;  tbey  bring  her  before  us  as 
a  faithftal  nurse  careful  for  ber  children. 
Id  '  Evangeline '  the  poet  follows  tbe  wheels 
of  the  emigrants'  wag^ran  through  '  billowy 
bays  of  gram,  ever  rolling  in  suDsluDe  and 
■badow,'  and  ■  over  them  wander  the  boSalo 
herds,  and  the  elk  and  the  roebuck.'  'Hia- 
watha '  speaks  of  nature  with  the  familiarity 
of  an  inhabitant;  there  is  no  trace  of  tbe 
grandiose  style  of  the  tourist.  In  the  best 
epiaodce  of  the  volume,  as  the  account  of 
the  hero's  childhood  and  his  friends,  of  the 
wonng  of  Minnehaha,  of  the  Son  of  the 
Evemi^  Star,  of  the  Gbosls  and  the  Fa- 
mine—  tbe  parable  of  human  life,  with  its 
incidents  of  birth,  love,  and  death,  of  civili- 
sation and  decay,  is  told  in  a  narrative  of 
childlike  tenderness  and  masculine  grasp. 

A  recent  New  York  critic  ridirales  tbe 
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Eoropean  view  that  '  Hiawatha '  is  an 
American  poem ;  it  belongs,  he  holds,  to 
tbe  wigwam  and  not  to  tbe  exchange.  It 
is  true  that  tbe  feverish  ardour  of  Wall 
Street  has  no  place  in  its  pages,  but  it  is 
none  tbe  less  manifestly  Transatlantic  and 
mi  genera.  In  celebrating  Red  Indian 
life  It  inevitably  discloses  some  of  tbe  fea- 
tures of  tbe  race  which  has  come  into  close 
contact  with  thai  life.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
dwelt  very  justly  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  New  Zealand  mytb  about  the  strength 
of  tbe  dead  man  passing  into  his  conqueror 
applies  to  the  pioneers  of  the  West-  '  Hia- 
watha' sings  of  the  decadence  of  a  primi- 
tive people  in  strains  that  recall  by  their 
pathos  the  old  Briton  legends  of  tbe  death 
of  Arthur :  but  it  bos  also  a  prophetic  side ; 
from  the  meeting-point  of  two  races  it  looks 
before  as  well  as  afier. 


All  the  land  was  full  of  people, 
Rcstltss,  strnggling,  toiling,  striviDg  : 
SpaakiDE  many  ion  goes,  yet  fueling 
But  ons  QCBrt  beat  in  their  boaoms. 
In  the  woodlands  rang  their  axes ; 
Smoked  their  lowns  in  all  (he  valleys. 
Over  all  the  lakes  and  rivers 
Rushed  their  great  canoes  of  thander.' 

When  De  Tocqueville  asserted  that 
America  had  not  vet  produced  a  poet,  only 
a  single  poem  could  be  appealed  to  in  coa- 
tradiction  of  his  statement,  and  the  collec- 
tive works  of  the  author  of  this  poem  help 
to  vindicate  another  fieneralization  of  the 
French  critic.  HS  remarks,  that  '  in  de- 
mocratic communities,  whore  men  are  all 
socially  iongniflcant,  and  each  one  sees  his 
fellows  when  he  sees  himself,  poetry  will  be 
less  apt  to  celebrate  individuals,'  that  it 
will  saldocn  be  dramatic,  but  will  incline  to 
dwell  either  on  external  nature,  or  on  tbe 
ideas  which  concern  mankind  in  general,  it 
will  be  either  descriptive  or  abstract.  Mr. 
Bbtavt  is  a  poet  of  natnre  and  contempla- 
tioD.  His  masterpiece,  '  Tbanatopsis,' was 
written  fifty  years  ago.  The  following  ex- 
tract must  serve  to  illustrate  the  style  of 
its  verse  and  thought :  — 

'  Tet  not  to  thine  eternal  reatiug-place 
Shalt  ihon  retire  alone — norconldstlhonwish 
Coach  more  niagnitioent.   Thou  shall  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  in&nt  world —  with 
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the 


Bock-riSbed,  and  ancient  aa  the  aan,  • 

vales 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 
The  venerable  woods  —  rivers  that  move 
In  majestv,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green  ;  and  poured 

roand  all, 
Old  ocean's  grey  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.     The  golden  sun, 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  hosts  of  heaven, 
Are  sliinine  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death 
Through  tne  still  hipse  of  ages.      All  that 

tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  —  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  wood!s, 
Where    roUs    the    Oregon — and    hears   no 

sound 
Save   his  own  daahings  —  yet  the  dead  are 

there.' 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Bryant  has  never 
surpassed,  and  aeldom  equalled  this  effort  of 
his  youth,  is  to  be  ibund  partly  in  the  cast 
of  bis  mind,  which  is  characterized  by  a 
narrow  greatness,  and  partly  in  the  fact, 
that  during  the  great  portion  of  his  life  he 
has  been  forced  *  to  scrawl  strange  words 
with  the  barbarous  pen '  as  the  editor  of  a 
daily  newspaper,  a  tiact  to  which  he  makes  a 
touching  reference  at  the  close  of  his  ^  Green 
River.'  But  not  even  Longfellow  has  pene- 
trated so  deeply  into  the  Western  woods  as 
Bryant  has  done.  He  has  lived  in  thrdn|[- 
ing  streetis,  an  honest  and  energetic  politi- 
cian, but  in  his  leisure  hours  his  fancy  has 
roamed  away  to  breezy  hills  and  valleys 
and  the  undulating  sea  of  the  prairies  — 

'  The  gardens  of  the  desert^ 
The  unshorn  fields  boundless  and  beautiful ; 
For  which  the  speech  of  England   has  no 
name.' 

The  perpetual  autumn  of  his  writings  is 
peculiar.  Tney  lead  ns  to  the  marjgin  of 
plains  broader  than  English  shires,  by  the 
banks  of  rivers  flowing  oceanward  with  a 
mournful  sound,  through  sombre  wilder- 
nesses, and  over  fallen  leaves.  Bryant  has 
written  smoothly  in  various  measures,  but  he 
is  never  lively.  An  American  *  Alastor,' 
be  loves  *  the  air  that  cools  the  twilight  o^' 
the  sultry  day,'  better  than  morning  *  clad 
in  russet  vest.'  In  the  beautiful  verses  on 
the  '  Death  of  the  Flowers,'  his  ear  catches 
a  dirge-like  tune  in  the  wind  :  — 

'The  south  wind  searches  for  the  flowers 

whose  fragrance  late  he  buro, 
And  sighs  to  find  them  in  the  wood  and  by 

the  stream  no  more.' 


The  high  rank  grass  of  the  wild  meadow 
is  to  his  eye  the  garniture  of  the  graves  of  a 
race  represented  by  his  *  Disinterred  War- 
rior.' Devoid  of  the  exuberance  of  his 
contemporaries,  he  lingers  *  where  old  em- 
pires sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom,'  and  he 
contemplates  *  the  living  present '  with  re- 
signation rather  than  hope.  All  his  best 
pieces,  as  *  The  Evening  Wind,'  *  The  Forest 
Hymn,'  *  Monument  Mountain/  *  The  Burial 
Place,'  and  *  The  Past,'  are  set  to  the  same 
alow  music,  and  pervaded  by  the  thought 
of  life  as  the  avenue  of  death.  If  we  coia- 
pare  his  *  Address  to  a  Waterpool '  with 
Wordsworth  or  Shelley's  *  Skylark,'  we  ap- 
preciate the  monotony  of  his  mind,  which  is 
lijLethat  of  Cowper  without  Cowper's  occa- 
sional vivacity.  Mr.  Bryant  stands  on  a 
high  level,  but  the  spaoe  he  covers  is  limit- 
ed ;  he  has  no  touch  of  humour,  and  only 
the  distant  ^thos  of  prevailing  melancbol/. 
Master  of  his  position  where  he  is  at  home 
—  in  the  woods,  —  ho  losses  his  inspirauon 
when  ha  draws  near  his  own  cities.  Hia  ex- 
clusive nature-worship  has  a  parallel  in  the 
feelinj^  which  animates  some  of  the  most 
graphic  passages  in  Now  England  prose,  *- 
such  as  the  foHowing  from  oae  of  JBauenKMi't 
earlier  essays :  — 

'  It  is  the  halycon  season  of  our  pure  Oetobsr 
weather.  The  day  iinmoasurably  long,  sAi:e|is 
over  the  broad  hilis  and  warm  wide  fields,  lo 
have  lived  through  all  its  suuny  hourv  seems 
longevity  enough.  The  boiitary  places  do  not 
seem  quite  lonely.  At  the  gates  of  the  forest, 
the  surprised  man  of  the  world  is  forced  to 
leave  his  city  esiimaten  of  great  and  small,  wise 
and  foolish.  The  knapsack  of  custom  falls  off 
his  back  with  the  first  steps  he  makes  into  these 
products.  Here  is  sanctity  which  shames  oar 
religious,  and  reality  which  discredits  our  heroes. 
Here  we  find  nature  to  be  the  circomstaaoa 
which  dwarfs  every  other  circumstauce,  and 
like  ^  god  all  men  that  come  to  her. 


judges 
We  ha 


e  have  crept  out  of  our  crowded  houses  into 

the  night  and  morning The  incommuuh- 

cable  trees  begin  to  persuade  us  to  Uve  with 
them  and  quit  our  life  ot  solemn  trifles.  Here 
no  history,  or  church,  or  state,  is  inierpoiaied 
on  the  divine  sky  and  the  immortal  year.' 


This  is  a  one-sided  spirit ;  but  it  is  a  spirit 
with  which  we  have  all  an  occasional  sym- 
pathy. To  a  disposition  like  that  of  Mr. 
Bryant  it  is  permanently  congenial  Tbua, 
in  the  following  verse  he  gives  voice  to  tne 
impulse  which,  even  in  settled  countries, 
often  induces  eccentric  men  of  culture  to 
banish  themselves  for  a  season  tirom  society ; 
—  the  inipulse  which  made  captive  tne 
*  Scholar  Gipsy,'  which  the  hero  oi  Locksley 
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Hall  welcomes  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
jects:— 

'  Aj !  this  10  freedom,  these  pore  skies 

Were  never  stained  with  Tillage  smoke ; 
The  fragrant  wind  that  through  wem  flies 
Is  breathed  from  wastes  by  plough  un- 
broke. 
Here  with  mj  rifle  and  my  steed 

'  And  her  who  left  the  world  for  me, 
I  plant  me  where  the  red-deer  feed, 
In  the  green  forest,  and  am  f^ ! ' 

IinacniatiYe  and  ardent  minds  oppresMd 
.bj  toe  *■  weariness,  the  fever,  and  thenret,'  of 
wkat  Mr.  Arnold  calls  *  this  strange  disease 
of  modem  life/  try  to  escape  from  the  re- 
crao  of  the  real  drama  into  that  of  the  ideal 
^rrie, '  anra  beata  petamus  anra  divites  et 
Intalas,'  and  have  now  and  then  endeavour* 
«d  to  convert  it  into  an  actnal  idyll,  as  when 
Therean  buried  himself  in  a  log^hnt  b^ 
Walden  Lake,  or  Winthrop,  leaving*  his* 
ledgers  in  New  York,  scoured  over  the 
«rag8  of  Ore^n,  or  Home  (of  <  Orion ') 
was  found  mining  in  a  quany  of  New 
Sooth  Wales.  But  this  ^migri  spirit  when 
pot  into  practice  ultimately  cures  itself;  a 
poet  soon  tires  of  working  with  his  hands 
wot  a  livelihood.  The  aspirations  of  Cloughls 
'  Bothie '  are.  stifled  by  the  vitiosce  curcB  of  a 
kttd  life,  or  terminate  in  the  catastrophes 
of  a  fanaticism,  such  as  Hawthorne  has 
branded  with  his  genius  in  the  *  Blithedale 
Bottftnce.'  The  rhilosophical  refugees  find 
that  the  solitude  they  desired  charms  only 
bf  Hb  contrast  with  the  civilization  they 
liave  left ;  as  the  beauty  of  the  sea  is  its 
^oiitraat  with  the  shore.  But  this  wander- 
ing; impulse,  strong  in  the  ancient  Greek 
uSl  the  modem  English  race,  has  colonized 
and  civilized  the  world;  it  is  especially 
tlUfmg  in  the  Anglo-American ;  the  very 
Mfdesniess  which  makes  his  city  so  noispr 
bidt  Inm  lon^  for  a  remoter  rest,  and  this 
lotu^iiiff  acts  in  coniuiiction  with  mor^  ma- 
Icml  oemands  to  drive  him  across  the  Mis- 
iiiropi«  and  pioneer  the  way  to  the  Pacific 
Ae  growth  of  a  history  on  their  own  soil 
ify  in  the  minds  of  most  Americans,  a  requi- 
tlte  to  the  development  of  national  art. 
Sngiith  history  does  not  supply  the  back- 
gnmnd  which  they  desiderate,  for  they  can- 
not aMociate  that  history  with  what  they  see 
aroond  them.  Memories  of  the  Revolution 
War  have  suggested  some  stirring  verses,  as 
*  Faol  Revere's  Ride'  in  the  *  Wayside  Inn,' 
but  the  most  efiective  American  national 
works  of  recent  date  owe  their  generative 
impalse  to  the  political  movements  of  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  assertion  of 
Henri  Beyle  that  politics  are  like  a  stone 


tied  round  the  neck  of  literature,  and 
Goethe's  warning  to  the  young  Grermans, 
who  were  charging  him  with  a  lack  of 
patriotic  fervour  —  *•  Remember  politics  are 
not  poetry,'  must  be  accepted  with  a  reser- 
vation. As  a  rule,  the  wider  the  srasp  of 
the  poet,  the  farther  is  he  removed  irom  the 
partisan.  In  Shakespeare,  as  in  Chaucer, 
this  comprehensiveness  is  so  extreme,  that 
he  includes  in  his  view  of  life  (like  that  of  a 
remote  star  with  an  infinitesimal  parallax) 
only  the  common  poihts,  and  excludes  from 
it  the  difierences  of  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant systems  of  faith.  Dante  and  Miltoo, 
with  a  narrower  range,  take  more  definite 
sides  ;  but  their  highest  poetry  is  universal, 
it  transcends  the  strife  of  Guelf  and  Ghibel- 
line,  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier.  On  the  other 
hand,  poetry  of  a  secondary,  though  still  of  a 
high  order,  may  in  many  cases  be  referred 
to  the  su^estions  of  living  history,  ue.j  to 
politics.  BjaJlads,  not  legendary  or  purely 
domestic,  have  often  a  political  face  ;  and 
this  is  true  of  the  songs  which,  like  the 
*  Marseillaise,'  help  to  fight  the  battles,  or, 
according  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  inake 
the  laws  of  a  nation.  The  stalks  of  aspho- 
del which  move  to  and  fro  the  Gygouian 
rock  grow  under  its  shadow.  Even  if  we 
admit  that  the  heroic  thought  which  inspires 
heroic  deeds  comes  finom  a  loftier  source,  the 
shrewd  thought  that  condemns  or  ridicules 
degenerate  deeds  is  an  ofiahoot  of  local  at 
temporary  circumstances.  Satire,  not  mere- 
ly personal, is  almost  always  more  or  less  poli- 
tical The  poetay  of  Sophocles  seems  to  con- 
firmGoetbe's  dictum,  that  of  Aristophanes  dis- 
proves it.  *  Paradise  Lost'  is  comparatively 
impartial,  but  polemical  animus  points  all 
the  wit  of  *  Hudibras.'  The  Biglow  Papers^ 
a  series  of  metrical  pamphlet^  born  ot  the 
great  social  and  politicai  struggle  of  the 
New  World,  are  among  the  mo«b  origmal 
contributions  to  its  literature.  Previous  to 
tlie  publication  of  this  work,  Mr.  James 
Russell  Lowell  was  already  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  the  author  of  aa 
extensive  volume  of  miscellaneous  verses. 
Generally  speaking,  his  earlier  eflbrts  are 
more  impetuous  than  powerfuL  Buoyant 
and  vigorous,  but  bearing  everywhere  the 
marks  of  haste,  they  display  more  fancy 
than  imagination.  Lowell's  genius  every- 
where appears  in  contrast  to  Bryant's.  Far 
firom  shnuking  into  solitary  places,  he  loves 
great  cities  and  their  cries,  and  sets  them  to 
rhyme  with  hearty  good-will.  When  he 
goes'  into  the  coimtry  it  is  to  have  his  blood 
sent  faster  through  his  veins  by  the  spnng 
morning,  and  not  to  dream  among  autumn 
woods.     We  may  read  the  following,  one  of 
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the  beat  of  his  descriptioiu,  by  the  ude  of 
'  Thanatopaia  :'  — 

'  Aad  what  [a  ao  rare  as  a  day  in  ■lane, 
Then  if  ever  come  perfect  dsj^  ; 

ThcD  Heaven  triea  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tnne. 
And  over  it  BoftI;  her  vana  ear  lays. 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen. 


We  hi 


rUfe  d: 


Everj  clod  feeli  a  stir  of  mi^t, 

Ad  instinct  within  it  ttiait  reachea  and  towen. 
And graspin!/  blindly  o^m  it  /brlighl, 

Clur^  to  a  totd  in  gran  aiid  jloioert. ' 


page  to  the  picture  of  the  gi 
bich  '  Bammerbeiiegeat 


Orti 

old  castle,  ^     .._._  ^ 

ndfl,'  or  hear  '  Allegra,'  or  *  The  FoontMS,' 
or  the  '  indiaa  Summer  ReTerie  : '  the 
same  jubilant  energy  or  '  fltuh  of  life '  per- 
vadea  tbem  all,  and  the  same  apparent  cve- 
leasaeM.  The  passage  from  which  we  have 
quoted  runa  on  '  leaping  and  flashing ' 
tnrough  a  long  page  before  it  comes  to  a 
period,  and  repeats  itself  mere  than  once. 
Ur.  Lowell's  earlier  style  is  apt  to  be  both 
Terboee  and  tautoti^cal ;  faults  onljr  half 
redeemed  hy  its  fluently  and  richneaa.  He 
writes,  currents  caianto,  in  utter  disr^ard 
of  Pope's  '  greatest  art '  and,  anchecked  by 
any  rererencea,  uontenfios  '  the  dead  b)a»- 
pheminx  Past,' '  Bibliolatr/,'  and  the  '  do- 
tard Onent,'  after  the  fosluon  in  which  an 
English  poetaster  (since  converted  to  Cod- 
•erratiam)  was  used  lo  deal  with  '  old  opin- 
iona,  rags,  and  tatters.'  The  imagery  id 
those  poems,  drawn  direct  trom  nature,  is 

Knerallj  true  and  suggestive,  abowjag  a 
en  eye  and  a  fine  sense  of  analogies. 
That  drawn  from  hiatory  ia  less  successful. 
Few  Americans  know  bow  to  ose  the  class- 
ics with  due  reticence ;  and  Mr.  Lowell's 
pages  are  infected  with  ancb  school  boy 
commonplaces  as  Fhidian  Joves,  Syra- 
cosan  tyrants,  Dodona  groves,  Olympus, 
Ganymede,  Tyrtnan  harps,  and  rattling 
shiulila  at  Marathon,  and  now  and  then  con- 
fused by  abstractiona  more  bombastic  than 
metapbytacaL  Uia  semi-political  and  so- 
cial verses  are  noble  and  manly  exhorta- 
tions, never  wanting  in  fine  lines  and  finer 
thoughts,  but  many  of  them  are  spoilt  by 
mixed  metaphors  and  '  horticultural  rheto- 
ric' We  read  them  at  first  with  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm,  but  their  fir«  seems  to  burn 
lower  on  reviaal.  The  '  Ode  to  Freedom,' 
the  verses  on  '  The  Capture  of  Fugitive 
Slaves,'  and  those  on  the  '  Present  Crisis ' 
(bearing  the  date  1845),  are  thickset 
with  stirring  watchwords ;  few  are  more 
eapable  of  being  recited  with  effect  on  plat- 
forms, but  they  will  not  bear  analyna.  Mr. 
Lotrell's  early  volnme  is  by  no  means  the 


product  of  a  poetaster :  his '  Irene,' '  The  Be- 
quiem,' '  The  Token,' '  The  Beggar  Baitt,' 
and  '  The  Growth  of  the  L^en^'  are  real- 
ly fine  poems,  —  but  its  weuer  and  more 
spasmodic  verses  are  calculated  to  encour- 
age poetasters.  Hit  prevwliog  balls  as  a 
grave  writer  are,  that  he  Are^nently  coo* 
founds  aspiration  with  inapuration,  and 
never  knows  when  to  stop.  In  the  '  Fable 
for  Critics,'  whicm  may  be  compared  with 
Leigh  Hunt's  '  Feast,'  and  with  <  SucUinft 
Session  of  the  Poets,'  he  breaks  ground  on 
the  field  whure  he  has  since  found  his  ricb> 
est  harvt'iit.  The  intrinsic  merit  of  tin 
piece  lies  in  its  oandour  and  the  general  ex- 
'  celleace  of  \U  criticisms,  in  t^e  coorse  ol 
'  which  the  ■  whole  tuneful  herd  '  of  As«»- 
,  can  authors  are  reviewed  with  keen  ^V^^ 
ciatioD  and  good-natured  banter.  The 
catholicity  of  the  author's  taste  and  hit  di>- 
ccrnmint  are  conspicuous  in  bis  linea  on 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Coopar, 
Irving,  Eitgiir  Foe,  and  Judd,  the  author  ol 
the  strikii^  Transatlantic  romance  of*  Mai^ 
garet.'  llv  perhaps  overpraises  Mr.  Wil^ 
and  undi^r-<;;<timates  Byrant,  but  in  his  ro- 
view  of  the  latter  he  does  fiill  justice  to 
Wonlswortli.  In  several  instances  Iib 
ghow9  himself  alive  to  the  prevailing  dehcti 
of  his  countrymen,  which  are  »lsa  his  own. 
Tho  following,  on  a  now  obscure  writer  of 
Maine,  has  a  wide  applicabdity :  — 

'  Neal  wantn  balance  ;  he  throws  hia  mind  ■!> 
Anil  whisks  ont  flocks  of  comata  and  new 
He  his  so  much  muscle,  and  longs  so  to 
That  ho  strips  himself  naked  to  prove  hA  ■ 

The  style  of  the  'Fable  for  Critin'  Ii 
rapid  and  aparkling,  its '  rhymical  trinkvti' 
glitter  like  icicles  in  moonlight;  it  tl  'alt 
armed  witb  |)oints,  antitfaesis,  and  pvoB,' 
which  tbliow  uach  other  like  sparks  firam  a 
Leyden  Jar.  Apollo's  lament  for  DafAine, 
near  the  conunenceoieot,  illustrate*  bit 
manner  of  coruscating  in  verbal  allnsioai  j 
the  reference  to  AlcoK,  the  brilliant  tkUuv 
and  neboloua   writer,  ia   even    more    Mb- 

'  WUle  he  talks  he  ia  great  but  goes  o«t  Ifti 

If  you  aliDt  bin  np  closely  with  pan,  ink,  aat 

paper. 
Tet  his  fingers  itch  for  them  &om  momlH 

tUl  niKhl, 
And  he  thinka  he  does  wrong  if  he  don't  ^ 

ways  write  : 
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In  this,  n.o  in  all  things,  a  lamb  among  men, 
He  goes  to  sure  death  when  he  goes  to  his 
pen.* 

P^ige  after  page  of  this  sort  of  thing  be- 
pomee  tiresome,  and  sometimes,  as  io  the 

Kta  on  a  griaTeyard,  is  even  tasteless. 
well  has  on  all  occasions  enough  of  wit, 
lot  seldom  *  as  much  again  to  govern  it.' 
h  lus  recent  pleasant  voiame  oi  *  Fireside 
Brsvels,'  he  still  runs  riot  in  puns,  which 
Kre  at  the  best '  the  a-b  abB  of  humour,*  as 

&:  —  'Bull  enters  St.  Peter's  with  the 
of  St  Paul*s  drawn  over  his  eyes  like 
I  eriininal*s  cap,  ready  for  instant  execution, 
JMther  than  confess  that  the  EngUsh  Wren 
IM  not  a  stronger  wing  than  the  Italian 
Aniel.'  *  Milton  is  the  only  man  who  ever 
lol  much  poetry  out  of  a  cataract  —  and 
mix  was  a  cataract  in  his  eye  ! ! ! '  But  there 
it  mueh  about  even  his  earlier  works  which 
sdnces  us  to  forgive  those  *  violences,'  — 
lit  lot^  of  freedom  and  truth,  his  hate  of  all 
■Otnnrm.  and  the  honest  expression  of 
bolh,  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum 
ivithout  our  paralysing  caution  *  staves  from 
Im  burlv  old  Ma)  tloyrer  lay,'  and  *  a  smack 
tf  the  pme  woods,'  in  which  we  *  drones  of 
Am»  Old  World'  find  an  invigorating  re- 
Bretbment. 

Mr.  Lowell  informs  us  that  his  view  of 
the  Mexican  War  as  a  national  crime,  per- 

rkted  in  the  interest  of  slavery,  led  to 
publication  in  1846  of  the  first  of  his 
IHitt  of  ^Biglow  Papers.'  This  series 
lloted  in  1848 ;  alter  an  interval  of  thirteen 
f9tm  the  second  began  to  appear  in  1861 ; 
S  concludes  with  an  imaginary  speech 
iddreased  to  the  Republican  March  Meet- 
Bff  ot'  last  year.  In  reviewing  those  re- 
tarlnble  productions,  in  which,  through 
to  bumIks  of  three  distinct  types  of  New 
Ba^and  character,  the  poet  endeavours  to 
Mftorce  his  own  political  and  patriotic 
•atimentB,  we  have  little  to  add  to 
it  own  defence  of  the  dialect  in  which 
h&X  are  written.  Bishop  Percy,  in  de- 
icafing  bis  ^  Reliques '  to  the  Countess  of 
latthumberland,  apologizes  for  bringing 
abe  Ride  song^  of  ancient  minstrels  betore 
toBOtice  of  ber  who  adorns  courts  by  her 
iretence,  and  diffuses  elegance  by  her 
otample,'  —  an  apology  conceived  in  the 
pifit  and  couched  in  the  fine  language  of 
Be  eighteenth  century.  But  the  success  of 
Nnrey^  experiment  marked  the  beginning 
€  a  reaction  in  tavour  of  simpler  modes  of 
iMNigfat  and  expression,  which,  in  spite  of 
he  l>ttd  example  of  Johnson  and  the  great 
sample  of  Utbbon,  has  ever  since  oeen 
Biniag  ground  in  England.     The  revived 
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study  of  our  old  literature,  the  rise  of  a  na- 
tional philology,  the  infiuence  of  Burns  and 
Wordsworth,  have  combined  to  direct 
attention  to  the  primitive  forms  of  our 
speech,  preserved  in  outlying  districts. 
Our  living  scholars  dwell  on  the  part  played 
by  dialectical  regeneration  in  arresting  the 
corruptions  of  a  language,  and  the  advant- 
ages of  reinforcing  it  from  its  living  roots. 
What  were  once  called  vulgarisms  have  in 
many  cases  carried  the  day  against  *  diction,' 
and  our  authors  are  willing  to  admit  as 
true,  and  with  some  reservations  to  act 
upon  the  mottoes  prefixed  to  the  second 
series  of  the  *  Biglow  Papers '  —  *  Unser 
sprach  ist  auch  ein  sprach.'  *  Vim  rebus 
aJiquando  ipsa  verborum  humilitas  affert.' 
The  indispensable  condition  to  the  use 
of  a  country  dialect  is,  that  it  be  na- 
tural to  the  writer ;  it  must  be  *  unser 
sprach.'  There  is  as  much  affectation 
in  the  assumption  of  a  patois  as  in  a 
starched  and  swollen  style  of  speech  ;  and 
the  Scotticisms  of  an  Oxonian,  besides  be- 
ing generally  incorrect,  are  as  incongruous 
as  the  classical  drapery  of  the  Ayrshire 
bard's  letters  to  Clarinda.  Mr.  Lowell 
has  taken  pains  to  show  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Yankee  dialect  are 
not  indigenous,  that  the  pronunciations 
and  meanings  given  to  old  words,  now 
strange  to  EngFishmen,  and  the  use  of 
words  now  unknown  in  England,  were 
familiar  to  Spenser,  Drayton,  bhakespeare, 
Ben  Johnson,  Webster,  and  Middleton, 
even  to  Herrick,  Herbert,  Dryden,  and 
Swifl.  This  vindication  of  their  parentage 
(supported  by  Dr.  Marsh,  and  other  author- 
ities in  philology)  is  successful  as  an  answer 
to  what  Mr.  Lowell  calls  *  the  European 
Mrs.  Grundy  ; '  but  we  are  more  concerned 
to  know  that  he  has  been  happy  in  his  use 
of  the  words  and  phrases  in  question.  A- 
man  of  culture  and  refinement,  the  chances 
were  greatly  in  favour  of  his  failure ;  but 
the  permanent  popularity  of  his  work  is  a 
vbuctier  for  his  success.  He  is  not  only  at 
home  in  the  rural  dialect,  it  seems  to  fit  his 
genius  better  than  tlie  English  of  his  uni- 
versity.   In  some  instances  — 

'  The  ploughman's  whistle,  or  the  trivia]  flate, 
Fiuds  more  respect  than  great  Apollo's  lute ; ' 

because  the  tune  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  instrument ;  and  our  author  is  an 
admirable  player  on  his  satiric  idyllic  flute. 
The  quasi-dramatic  form  which  he  has 
adopted  is  also  fortunate,  as  it  confines  a 
too  discursive  fancy  within  limits.  His 
penchant  for  classical  allusion  finds  vent  in 
172. 
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a  sort  of  self-satire  through  the  mouth  of  the 
worthy  tbouf^h  pedantic  Puritan  minister. 
H'jsea  Bi;<low  himself,  the  rough  New  Eng- 
land patriot,  is  ready,  like  Admiral  Rodney, 
to  *  damn  the  Trojans  and  damn  the  Greeks,' 
while  the  letters  of  Mr.  Sawin  are  excellent 
examples  of  one  of  the  most  effective  forms 
of  satire,  —  that  in  which  contemptible 
qualities  are  stripped  of  their  varnish  by 
the  sheer  effrontery  of  the  wearer. 

^  The  Biglow  Papers,'  though  written  as 
pamphlets,  are  better  matured  and  more 
condensed  than  Mr.  Lowell's  other  works 
(lor  passion,  and  even  political  fervour,  as 
well  as  meditation  intensifies^,  their  style  is 
more  trenchant  and  orimnal,  and  they  are 
really  humorous.     The  English  doubt  as  to 
the  existence  .of  an  American  humour  is 
analogous  to  the  French  problem,  *  Can  a 
Grerman  have  esprit  t*    Humor  is  a  word 
of  many  meanings.    When  we  say  it  is  re- 
lated to  wit  as  imagination  to  fancy,  we 
only  shiit  the  controversy  as  to  its  proper 
meaning.    In  the  Greek  classics  it  shows 
itself  mainly  in  the  guise  ot  a  lambent 
irony ;  in  the  English  as  a  subtle  apprecia- 
tion  of  the  curiosities    of   character.    In 
Sterne  and  Fielding,  as  in  Ben  Jonson,  we 
have  every  man  in  his  humour.    In  some 
forms  it  implies  the  sense  of  a  contradiction 
or  conflict  between  the  hieher  and  lower 
phases  of  human  nature,  m  others  a  full 
perception  of  the  whole  character,  in  others 
the  power  of  isolating  and  concentrating 
the    attention   on    single    features.      Tue 
vivid  personification  of  such  features  con- 
stitutes the  humour  of  D.ckens,  and  this, 
the  least  mellow  and  refined  of  its  forms,  is 
that  which  almost  alone  we  find  in  the  New 
World.     American   humour  seldom  pene- 
trates to  the  under-currents  of  human  life ; 
its  insight  is  clear,  but  not  very  deep ;  it 
relies  largely  on  exaggeration,  and  a  blend- 
ing of  jest  and  earnest,  which  has  the  effect 
of  singing  comic  words  to  a  sad  tune.     The 
examples  given  in  Mr.  Lowell's  preface  go 
to  establish  this ;  he  makes  us  laugh  by  iu«- 
stancing  the  description  of  a  negro  -so  black 
that  charcoal  made  a  chalk  mark    upon 
him,'  and  of  a  wooden  shingle  ^  painted  so 
like  marble  that  it  sank  in  the  water.'    Mr. 
Brown  (Artemus  Ward)  excited  the  same 
kind  of  laughter  by  his  remark,  in  pointing 
to  a  mountain  on  his  canvas,  *  The  highest 
part  of  this  mountain  is  the  top.'    In  both 
cases  the  amusement  is  owing  to  a  shock 
of  surprise,    produced    in    the    one    case 
by    a    ialsehood    plausiblv  pretending   to 
the    truth,  in    the  other  by  a  truism  pre- 
tending to  be  a  novelty.    Similarly,  when 
the    last-named  writer,  among    his  anec- 


dotes of  the  conscription,  tella  us  that  * 
young  man  who  was  drawd  claimed  V 
exemp  because  he  was  the  only  son  < 
widow'd  mottier  who  supported  him,' 
amusement  is  all  in  the  unexpected  tur 
the  last  three  words.  Whereas  the  hua 
of  Falstaff,  of  Corporal  Trim,  oi*  Major  I 
dennis,  and  Bishop  Blougram,  cousistf 
its  truth;  what  they  do  or  say  m 
surprises  us;  it  is  absurd  as  a  g] 
part  of  human  life  is  absurd,  and  liu 
mg  at  them  we  laugh  at  something 
ourselves.  The  humour  of  the  *  Bi^ 
Papers,'  like  the  Scotch  *  wut,'  is  remo 
on  the  one  side  by  its  breadth  from 
epigraumiatic  wit  of  the  Duuciad,  on 
other  from  the  humour  of  our  great  dra 
tistB  by  the  obviousness  of  its  ideas.  Of 
characters  with  which  it  plays,  Birdofrec 
Sawin  is  a  thorough  grotesque  (H< 
Biglow  is  almost  wholly  serious),  ami  1 
son  Wilbur  a  mere  sketch  of  a  patri 
pedant.  The  book  derives  its  popula; 
trom  the  incisive  force  of  the  expretc 
given  to  the  sentiments  shared  oy 
author  with  a  large  section  ot  his  count 
men,  and  many  ot  the  lines  most  freqnet 
quoted  owe  everything  to  their  startt 
directness,  as 

'  £f  you  take  a  sword  and  dror  it, 
And  go  stick  a  feller  thru', 
Gov'ment  aint  to  answer  tor  it ; 
God  '11  send  the  bill  to  you  ;' 

or  in  the  lines  of  the  pious  editor's  er 
characteristically  clenched  with  a  pun  *- 

'  I  don't  believe  in  principle  ; 
Bat,  O,  1  du  in  interest ;  ' 

or  in  the  honest  candidate's  declanit 
letter,  where  the  log-rolling  of  electkui 
ridiculed  in  the  ver^e, 

*  £f  you  git  me  inside  the  White  House,' « 

In  these  instances,  as  in  the  satires 
martial  glory  —  so  favorite  a  theme  w 
modern  reformers,  the  humour  consMtt 
tearing  the  paint  off  dishonesty,  and  leavj 
it  naked  to  its  own  condemnation,  it  is  I 
same  power  that  has  given  such  wide  oeUt 
rity  to  the  famous  thoughts  of  Mr.  Jq 
P.  .Robinson,  as  in  the  verse  about  1 
Apostles,  where  the  contrast  btftwf 
Cnnstian  profession  and  military  praeiiei 
drawn  with  a  recklessness  of  con  veutiontl 
that  delights  some  readers  and  hortil 
others.  The  religion  of  Americana  is  m 
homespun  than  that  of  Englishmen  ;  ba 
is  neither  less  sincere  nor  less  lervid,  a 
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Ilie  qoaintness  of  their  language  in  speaking 
of  sacred  things  may  be  paralleled  by  pas- 
itges  from  our  elder  divines,  who  Uvea  at  a 
'lime  when  men  faced  the  facts  of  spiritual 
iNLperience  more  boldly  than  we  do,  because 
'ttey  were  more  closely  inwoven  with  their 
«lFery-day  life.  Mr.  Lowell  speaks  of  the 
iMnmon  sense  of  his  hero  being  *  vivified 
iRid  heated  by  conscience.'  His  own  poetic 
toweri  are  set  on  fire  by  moral  indignation. 
&B  is  a  good  hater,  and  his  hatreds  sharpen 
Ike. edge  of  his  most  effective  verses.  There 
ll  m  fine  satiric  scorn  in  the  following,  put 
IHo  the  mouth  of  Calhoun  :  — 

''*  Freedom's  keystone  is  Slavery,  thet  thers  no 
doubt  on, 
'  It's  sutiin'  thet's  —  wha'd  ye  call  it  1  — 
divine, 
-  And  the  slaves  that  we  oilers  make  the  most 
out  on 
Air  them  north  o'  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 
The  mass  ough'  to  labour  au'  we  lay  on 
sofiies, 
'  Thet's  the  reason  I  want  to  spread  Freedom's 
aree ; 
It  puts  all  the  cnnninest  on  us  in  office. 
And  reelises  our  Maker's  orig'nal  idee  ^ 
Sez  John  C  Calhoun,  sez  he. ' 

Sach  lampoons  as  these  were  the  agenda 
verba  Lycamben  which,  with  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin^  and  the  speeches  of  Garrison,  Phillips, 
Aod  Sumner,  helped  to  hasten  the '  irrepres- 
Mbie  conflict '  of  the  two  contending  forces 
in  tke  Western  Continent.  Of  those  two 
Mr.  Lowell  had  written  in  1846  :  — 


*  Ef  I'd  my  way  I  hed  rather 
We  should  go  to  work  an'  part 
They  take  one  way  —  we  take  t*  other  ; 
Guess  it  wouldn't  break  my  heart. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards  he  had  changed 
kis  mimi,  or  rather  events  had  changed  it. 
The  nation  had  grown  greater,  the  adverse 
interests  more  imposing,  and  the  passions  on 
fcoUi  sides  more  frantic.  Her  success  in  the 
9tbSa  of  Texas  made  the  South  drunk  as 
ivitb  new  wine  ;  disdaining  equality,  she  as- 
ybed  to  a  permanent  donunation,  aod  after 
tfimnphing  in  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 

^       Bin,     ,  «      . 


sodered  her  first  defeat  in 
Then  came  the  Dred-Scot  decision, 
Boston  Anti-slavery  riots,  the  raid  of 
Mm  Brown.  The  South  hang  John  Brown. 
*  Thit,  *  replied  Emerson,  on  behalf  of  Mas- 
•iMbasetts,  —  *  that  consecrates  the  gallows. ' 
Men  in  this  temper  must  either  part  or 
fiifjbX ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  South 
aHenipted  to  part  made  it  necessary  for 
tbem  to  fight      Armed  by  the    stealthy 
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treachery  of  five  years,  she  began  the 
attack  on  the  United  States  in  the  same 
fashion  in  which  she  had  be^un  the  attack 
on  Kansas,  in  the  fashion  of  Brooks's  attack 
on  Mr.  Sumner.  The  second  series  of  the 
*  Biglow  Papers  '  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
an  uncompromising  Unionist  as  well  as  that 
of  an  Abolitionist.  Copperheads  and  Seces- 
sionists, as  such,  are  lashed  as  mercilessly  as 
the  Slaveholders,  whom  the  following  mock 
glorification  of  Southern  society,  put  into  the 
mouth  of  a  mean  political  scamp,  was  certain- 
ly not  calculated  to  conciliate.  Mr.  Sawin 
loquitur^  —  having  settled  in  *  Old  Virginny, ' 
and  married  a  lady  of  the  *  fus'  fem'ly '  there, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Higgs  — 

*  Fact  is  we  air  a  different  race,  an'  I  for  one 

don  t  see,  ' 

Sech  havin'  oilers  ben  the  case,  how  w'  ever 

did  agree. 
It's  sunthin'  thet  you  lab'rin  folks  up  North 

hed  ough'  to  think  on 
That  Higgses  cant  demean  themselves  to  rul- 

in'  by  a  Lincoln  ; 
Thet  men   (an  guv'nors  tu)  that  hez  sech 

Normal  names  ez  Pickens, 
Accustomed  to  no  kin'  o'  work,  'thout  tis  to 

givin  lickens. 
Cant  measure  votes  with  folks  that  git  their 

living  from  their  farms. 
And  prob'ly  think  tliat  Law's  ez  good  ez  hev- 

in'  coats  o'  arms.' 

Nevertheless  our  hero  feels  some  difficulty 
about  the  financial  condition  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  fears  that  *  swappin  silver  off 
for  lead  ain't  the  sure  way  to  win  :' 

*  An'  fact  it  doos  look  now  ez  though  —  but 

folks  must  live  and  lara  — 
We  should  git  lead,  an'  more'n  we  want,  out 

o'  the  Old  Consara. 
But  when  I  see  a  man  so  wise  an'  honest  ez 

Buchanan 
A-lettin  us  hev'  all  the  forts,  an'  all  the  arms 

an'  cannon, 
Admittin'  we  wuz  nat'lly  right,  and  you  wui 

nat'lly  wrone, 
Coz  you  wuz  lalTrin  folks  an'  we  wuz  what 

they  call  bong-tong. 
An'  coz  there  warn't  no  fight  in  ye  mom'n 

in  a  mished  potater. 
While  two  o'  us  can't  skurcely  meet  but  what 

we  flight  by  natur, 
An'th'aint  a  bar-room  here  would  pay  for 

openin'  on  't  a  night, 
Without  it  giv'  the  priverlege  o'  bein'  shot  at 

sight, 
Which  proves  we're  Natnr's  noblemen,  with 

whom  it  don't  surprise 
The  British  aristoxy  should  feel  boun'  to 

sympathize/  etc. 
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Thron"houl  Ihe  Tolume  there  ia  a  relic  of 
the  spint  which  '  »rooie  Agag,  hip  and 
thigh,  from  Aroer  unto  MiDQith  ;'  but  the 
writer  ret^ognises  the  ililitculty  and  delii--a- 
cv,  as  well  at  the  magiiinnJe,  of  ihe  taak  be- 
SoTV  liis  country. 

'  Thet  exe  of  onrn,'  saja  the  ghost  of  ao 
old  IroDBide,  who  appears  to  Biglow  in  a 
dream,  '  opened  a  gap  that  ain't  bridged 
over  jet - 

SiBTery  '»  joar  Charlei,  the  Lord  bez  gin  the 
"  Our   Chnria,"  ut  Z, "  htt  gul  eight  millim 


Lowell's  satire  has  lost  none  of  its  former 
point  and  pregnaoc/,  his  patriotism  glows 
with  a  deeper  lurvour.  Ilia  songs  rise  out 
of  the  baUle-Ccld  '  like  rockets  drut'  by 
tlier  own  bumia','  iniensified  by  the  feeling 
of  a  personal  loss,  gtrengthened  by  •  the 
strain  of  buing  in  deadly  earaest,' and  dig- 
nified by  the  proud  uonviution,  laid  up  in 
the  heart  of  every  true  New  Englander, 
that 


The  serious  poetrj'  of  this  Totume  reaches 
a  higher   standard   than    the    author   has 

elsewhere  attained.  The  short  rural  ro- 
nuince  Kntitied  •  The  (.'ourtiii','  is  one  of  Ihe 
Iresbest  bits  of  pastoral  in  the  language, 
and  the  descriptionB  incideotai  to  ilie 
Jon.rer  piei^es,  —  as  that  of  the  rail-po«(8 
■  like  ghosts  o'  sogers  shoold'rin'  ghosts  o' 
fiuns,'  of  the  blackbirds  *  ehafria'  in  tall 
trees,  and  settlin'  things  in  windy  congress- 
es,'of  the  spring  leaping  from  April  into 
June,  and  the  line*  on  the  singing  of  the 
Bobolink  are  all  the  more  effective  be- 
cause they  are  only  incidental.  As  a  speri- 
men  d*  I-owell's  g'raver  and  matnrer  muflic. 
we  select,  with  difficulty,  the  Ibtlowingj 
stanzas  from  a  poem  in  which  teuder  regreu , 
are  mixcii  with  triumph,  in  versos  both  soft  I 
and  strong,  arlirtic  and  original :  —  I 


'  Or  op  the  slipperv  kaob  I  strain 

An'  set  n  liundruil  hilta  like  iilan's 
IMi  tlieirl.be  wooJ-i3n  broken  diala 

Onto'  ihOHfB  o'  snowy  silence 
The  farin-iniokeB,  swBot«ja'  stg^it  -on  rfrtk, 

Slow  thru'  ibe  wiaierair  ■  shrinkin', 
Seem  kin'  o'  snrl.  nml  rvaa'  ihe  htatdi 

Ofempty  places  set  me  thinkin'. 

'  Rat-tat-lat  tattle  thm'  the  street 
I  hear  the  drummers  makin'  riot. 

An'  I  set  thinkin'  o'  the  feet 

Tbel  follerod  once  an'  now  are  quiet  — 

White  feet  ez  inowdrops  innercent 
Tbftt  ;■■  .■  I  ..' 


Wli. 
No, 


It  livelong,  leave  off  awaJtin'. 


'  My  trjtt  cloud  up  for  rain  ;  aj  lIlo^tk 
Will  ujte  to  cwilcbin'  raiui'  Uie  conus; 
I  pitv  Diothan,  tu,  down  South, 


AtJcil;;ment 

Than  nt  Uoil'i 

El  drippiu'  r 

'  Come  Peace !  not  Hk 

For  honor  tost  an' 
Bui  iiiiiiiii  to  meet  a 


><:-rc  vunrneaiMMsIaTCil, 

»7our*n,  JeffDavitt 


tnnmph  tasted. 


An'  henr  moong  their  furry  boughs 
Tlic  hnskin   wesi  wind  jiurr  contcnicil, 

While  WBV  o'erhead,  ei  sweet  an'  low 
B7  distoni  belU  thet  ring  tor  mectin'. 

The  wedjieil  wil'  geese  tlieir  bugles  blow 
Further  an'  further  south  relrealin'. 


An'  step  thai  proves  yo  Victory's 


'  Come  while  our  country  feels  the  lift 

0f4i;reli"»iiii-:  -I....!'!'!'  ■"■.■■■■-r^li, 
An' knuwB  tbii:  (i.    i-.i      ■   ■      .  '; 

Thpl  tamcvs  lui,.   in .r.i.. 

Comrsi'i'b  ei  111"!         prayed  for,  when 

They   kissed   their  cross    with   U|«  tkri 
quivered, 
An'  briiiK  faJr  wages  for  brave  jnea, 

A  nation  savfi,  a  race  delivered  I ' 

We  have  come  a  Iodl'  nay  here  from 
'  Hail  Cotomtua  I '  and  *  The  Star^pangled 
Banner.'  To  lewtxan  the  luislake  ot  a  greet 
English  statesman.  JelFfrrau  Davis  hM 
made  a  nation  of  the  Nurih,  and  the  «cbt 
ing  heat  of  a  war, '  worthy  a  Uilloo  to  tit- 
fend  and  a  Luean  to  sing,'  baa  refined  tb 
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hearts  of  the  people,  whom  it  has  united  hy 
Ifithdrawing  them  horn  the  pursuit  of  self- 
Ui  ends  and  studies  of  European  art,  to  the 
l^ealixationof  a  great  national  aim.  During 
4w  last  six  years,  in  America,  the  bonds  of 
loireign  fashion  have  been  broken,  and  even 
eommerce  has  become  a  secondary  interest. 
!nie  heroic  deeds  and  feeling  of  a  time 
wlien  from  Maine  to  Colorado  it  has  been  a 
dugrace  to  have  done  nothing  for  the  corn- 
cause, 


'  Have  cast  in  shadow  all  the  g^olden  lore 
Of  classic  Greece  and  Rome.' 

X%e  same  impulse  which  has  made  patriots 
ofpoets,  and  has  ^ven  us  Longfellow's 
*  Wreck  of  the  Cumberland,'  and  his  beau- 
tilhl  *  Christmas  Bells/  and  the  terse  dra- 
matic lines  entitled  *  Killed  at  the  Ford,' 
has  also  made  poets  of  patriots,  and  has  giv- 
ea  us  tiie  '  Biglow  Papers.' 

The  only  sentences  of  this  volume  which 
aa  Englishman  need  read  with  regret  are 
tiiose  in  which  the  author  discloses  his  feel- 
lag  towards  England.  Like  many  of  his 
oo-patriots,  he  persists  in  confounding  to- 
getner  the  perfectly  consistent  action  of  our 
Government,  and  the  inconsistent  and  un- 
•jrmpathetic  criticisms  of  a  portion  of  our 
preis.  The  spretce  injuria  fortnce  still  ran- 
Uet  in  his  mind,  he  delights  in  calling  Con- 
oord  Road  *  John  BulPs  Run,'  and  asserts 
Ihat  we  have  undone  the  healing  work  of 
ftflhr  Tears.  In  his  idyll  entitled  *  Mason 
aM.olidell '  he  exclaims  — 

'  Shall  it  be  love  or  hate,  John  ? 
It's  you  th&t'ti  to  decide.' 

mie  critics  of  both  nations  can  perform 
DO  worthier  task  than  that  of  pointing  the 
way  to  a  wise  decision,  and  helping  to 
MBOOth  over  international  jars  by  a  candid 
recognition  of  each  other's  excellences ; 
kmt  nothing  more  should  be  needed  to  se- 
eiore  the  harmonious  action  of  the  two  great 
nctions  of  the  Anglo-  Saxon  race,  than  the 
moinal  consecration  of  the  maxim  which 
Mr.  Low|b11  has  himself  so  nobly  expressed, 
^  Our  true  country  is  bounded  on  the  north 
md  the  south,  on  the  east  and  the  west,  by 
Jnttice.' 

Mr.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  is  the 
l^ritt  var  excellence  of  America,  and  the 
b(6»t  of  his  lyrics  have  a  nerve,  swing,  and 
8re  that  imparts  to  the  reader  a  share  of 
die  writer's  enthusiasm.  His  verse,  rapid 
■e  a  torrent,  is  perpetually  overflowing  its 
banks.  Lowell,  in  an  appreciative  criticism, 
attributes  to  him 


'  A  fervour  of  mind  that  knows  no  separation 
'  Tvvixt  simple  excitement  and  piure  inspira- 
tion. 

•  •  •  • 

Then  his  grammar  's  not  always  correct,  nor 
his  rhymes, 

And  he  's  prone  to  repeat  his  own  lyrics  some- 
times.' 

No  one  stands  more  in  need  of  the  advice, 
once  given  to  Southey,  *  Squeeze  out  the 
whey,'  and  to  no  works  more  than  to  his  is 
the  maxim  rrAeov  rjfuav  navroc  more  applica- 
ble. The  *  Tent  on  the  Beach  '  is  unusual- 
ly free  from  the  author's  prevailing  defects  ; 
but  some  of  the  pieces  are  still  diffuse,  and 
the  number  of  those  which  have  any  mark- 
ed originality  is  limited.  The  idea  which 
gives  a  semblance  of  unity  to  the  larger 
half  of  the  volume  is  slightly  modified  from 
that  of  the  *  Wayside  Inn.'  On  an  Ameri- 
can sea-shore,  which  recalls  the  sands  be- 
tween Nahant  and  Lynn,  three  friends — a 
*•  lettered  magnate,'  a  sun-tanned  traveller, 
and  an  editor  —  have  pitched  a  tent,  there 
to  *  fling  their  loads  of  custom  down,'  and 
*  escape  a  while  from  cares  that  wear  the 
life  away.'    To  the  editor,  who 

'  Had  left  the  Muses '  haunts  to  tarn 
The  crank  of  an  opinion  mill/ 

the  common  air  is  still  *  thick  with  dreams,' 
and,  during  the 'picnic,  he  entertains  the 
company  by  telling  tales.  We  have  seldom 
read  a  pleasanter  or  more  graceful  set  of 
tales  in  verse.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  smoothness,  a  q|uiet  beautv  of  senti- 
ment, and  occasional  instances  of  vivid  im- 
agery in  the  descriptions.  The  music  of 
Ri vermouth  Rocks,  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Grave  by  the  Lake,  recalls  and  rivals  that 
of  Longfellow's  best  ballads.  But  few  of  them 
leave  a  permanent  impression,  none  are  so  vig- 
orous as  the  best  of  those  in  the  '  Waj'side  Inn 
while  they  wholly  want  the  realistic  subtility 
of  Clough's  *  In  Mare  Magno.'  The  most 
striking  of  the  series  is  *  The  Brother  of 
Mercy,'  Piero  Luca,  who,  on  his  deathbed, 
feeling  himself  too  poor  for  the  *•  grand  com- 
pany '  of  heaven,  is  abandoned  by  the  stern 
monk,  his  confessor,  but  welcomed  by  the 
angels  as  one  who,  like  Abu  Ben  Aahem, 
loves  his  fellow-men.  The  same  supreme 
trust  in  the  Divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of 
Whittier*8  ardent  faith,  appears  in  the  beau- 
tiful religious  verses  entitled  the  *  Eternal 
Goodness,'  and  *  Our  Master.'  These  are 
catholic  h}'nins  in  the  widest  sense,  com- 
mended by  their  humility  as  well  as  thdr 
comprehensiveness.    The  spirit  which  per- 
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y\des  them  is  condensed  in  the  following 
verses :  — 

'  And  so,  beside  the  silent  sea. 

'  I  wait  the  mnffled  oar ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me, 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

'  I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

• 
'  0  brothers  !  if  my  faith  is  vain, 

If  hopes  like  these  betray ; 
Prav  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gain 

l^he  sure  and  safer  way.' 

Some  of  the  strongest  lines  in  the  book 
are  in  the  address  to  *  Thomas  Starr  King,' 
which,  with  the  valediction  to  Bryant,  have 
the  rare  merit  of  condensation.  Its  finest 
music  is  in  the  stanzas  entitled  *  Revisited.' 
Of  the  national  lyrics  the  most  powerful  is 
perhaps  *  Laus  Deo,'  a  grand  burst  of  accla- 
mation, suggested  by  the  passage  of  Lin- 
coln's constitutional  amendment.  Nothing 
in  this  volume  does  full  justice  to  Mr.  Whit- 
tier's  narrative  power.  His  masterpiece  in 
this  direction  is  *  Maud  Muller,'  an  original 
and  more  innocent  version  of  Browning's 
*■  Statue  and  the  bust,'  springing  up  in  an 
American  meadow. 

When  we  compare  an  author  like  Whit- 
tier  with  Edgar  Allan  J^oe,  the  relative 
estimate  we  form  of  their  works  must  de- 
end  on  our  view  of  the  province  of  poetry, 
f  its  aim  be  to  astonish  or  to  fascinate,  Poe 
takes  a  high  rank  among  poets ;  according  to 
Wordsworth's  view  of  poetry,  he  has  hardly 
a  place  among  them  at  ail.  He  teaches 
us  nothing,  and,  living  in  one  world,  writes 
in  another.  All  we  Know  of  the  personali- 
ty of  the  authors  we  have  been  review- 
ing adds  to  the  charm  of  their  works.  Re- 
garding Poe's  career,  it  is  enough  to  sav  that 
polite  literature  has  no  terms  to  descnbe  it. 
He  was  both  mad  and  bad,  and  ostentatious 
in  his  madness  and  his  badness.  The  vain 
and  captious  jealousy  of  his  criticisms,  and 
his  habitual  meanness,  are,  if  possible,  more 
repulsive  than  his  other  vices,  with  which 
literary  critics  are  less  concerned.  But 
there  are  some  who  maintain  that  he  is  the 
greatest  of  American  poets.  This  is  an  exag- 
geration of  his  powers  only  surpassed  by  his 
own  exaggeration  of  them.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that,  by  pure  intensity  of  delirium,  he 
now  and  then  takes  a  flight  beyond  that  of  any 
other  Western  poet.  His  *  rolitian  '  is  per- 
haps the  stupidest  fragment  of  a  play  that 
has  ever  bc«n  written ;  but,  io  his  lyrics, 
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the  fervour  of  his  sympathy  for  himflelf  mm 
artistic  recompense  for  his  want  of  8ym|MU 
for  others.    The  passion  of  *  Annabel  L 
is  at  a  white  heat,  and  is  pervaded  by  t 
thos  as  deep  as  <  the  sounding  sea.'    1 
classic  finish  of  the  best  of  his  versei  t 
have  any  meaning  is  unsurpassed,  and 
exquisitely  musical  cadences  give  an  irre 
tible  charm  even  to  those  which  are  n 
nonsensical.    *  The  Raven '  is,  at  the  wo 
a  marvellous  piece  of  mechanism,  and 
same  delicacy  of  touch  is  everywhere  vW 
in  the  rushinj?  lines  of  *  Annie,'  *  Enla 

*  Ulalume,'  <  Leonore,'  and  *  The  City  by 
Sea.'  An  appreciative  though  over-in< 
gent  biographer  has  directed  attention 
tiie  precocity  of  Poe's  genius ;  more  remi 
able  is  the  purity  of  his  poems.  By 
side  of  his  life  they  are  like  nuns  in 
convent  of  a  disorderly  city ;  but  they 
at  the  same  disadvantage:  their  isolm^ 
gives  them  an  air  of  unreality.  The/  1 
ners,  yellow,  glorious,  golden'  of  hia'fai 

*  float  and  flow '  on  the  roof  of  an  im^^fl 
palace.     As  a  romancer  Poe  inhabitv 
morbidly  analytic  world  of  Balzac; 
poet  he  is  not  human,  much  less  AmmM 
and  has  no  proper  place  in  our  review* 

A  much  more  considerable  Transatln 
writer  comes  under  the  category  of  fS 
prose  authors  who  have  amus^  themsel 
and  not  unfrequently  delighted  their  T* 
ers,  by  their  verse ;  but  Mr.  Emerson^s'*^ 
has  the  same  faults  and  merits  as  his  of 
the  two  modes  of  speech  are  with  hmi 
ferent  modes  of  expounding  the  same  1 
osophy,  and  they  fall  to  be  considereo 
gether.  It  is  enough  here  to  remark 
the  title  of  *  The  Sphinx,'  given  to  ai>< 
his  poems,  is  a  fit  epithet  for  many  of 
others ;  three-fourths  of  them  a'^e  perv« 
and  spoilt  by  the  gold  dust  of  mystic 
Emerson  has  been  called  *  A  Plotinus*)' 
taigne,'  whose  range  *  has  Olympus  fye ' 
pole,  for  the  other  the  Exchange,'  and 
muse  has  a  practical  as  well  as  a  tran966 
ental  phase.  His  best  pieces,  as  the  "if^ 
Notes,*  the  *  Inscription  for  Concord  Biol 
ment,'  and  *  Goodbye,  proud  World,'  are 
spired  by  his  sympathy  with  the  active  I 
ergy  of  American  life,  and  by  bis  lofe 
Nature.  Fresh  as  a  breeze  from  his  nad 
hills,  they  bear  the  mark  of  a  master  hai 
and  arrest  our  attention  the  more  8troB| 
that  the  moods  of  mind  they  present  i 
strange  to  our  fashions. 

In  closing  for  the  present  our  remarlci 
American  literature,  we  desire  to  expi 
our  regret  for  the  scant  justice  we  have  oi 
able  to  render  to  several  of  the  authon 
have  named.    The  critics  of  one  nal 
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ma«t,  to  a  certain  extent,  regard  the  works 
of  another  from  an  ontaide  point  of  view. 
Few  are  able  ro  divert  theroselvca  wholly  of 
the  isflaeDce  of  local  standards ;  and  this  is 
pre-eminentljr  the  case  when  the  early  ef- 
fertfl  of  a  young  country  are  snbmitted  to 
the  judgment  of  an  older  country,  stronjr  in 
its  prescriptive    rights,  and  intolerant  of 
dian^es,  the  drifl  of  which  it  is  unable  or 
TmwilJing   to  appreciate.     English    critics 
Me  apt  to  bear  down  on  the  writers  and 
thinkers  of  the  New  World  with  a  sort  of 
•natocratic  hauteur;  they  are  perpetually 
Wininding  them  of  their  immaturity,  and 
t^r  disregard  of  the  jwtte  milieu.     Such 
jjnt«icea  as  these,  where  half-truths  are 
^W  in  discourtesy,  cannot  fail  to  excite  an 
^pleasant  feeling :  —  *  Over  American  so- 
ciety there  is  diffused  an  incurable  vulfjari- 
*f  of  n)e«Kjh,  sentiment,  and  language,  hard 
^  define,  but  perceptible  in  every  word 
^d  gerture/    *  People  of  refinement  in  the 
°*^*e6  are  overrefined :  they  talk  like  books, 
*^d  eferywhere  obtrude  their  superior  edu- 
2^*00.'    Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
'•'d  to  please.     Ordinary  men  among  them 
^  y  sensitive  to  foreign  and.  above  all,  to 
*»tiih  censure  as  the  irritabUe  genua  of 
Pwier  lands.    Mr.  Emerson  is  permitted  to 
^ii^press  home  truths  on  his  countrymen,  as 
j/^our  American  eagle  is  very  well ;  but 
^*^pe  of  the  American  peacock.*    Such 
5f*>Urks  are  not  permitted  to  Englishmen ; 
^  *hey  point  to  any  flaws  in  Transatlantic 
•jtiners  or  wajrg  of  thinkins,  with  an  effort 
l^^r  politeness,  it  is  *  the  g^ood-natured  cyn- 
J?«Oi  of  well  to-do  age ; '  if  they  commend 
'^t^nsatlantic  institutions  or  achievements, 
^   ia,  according  to  Mr.  Lowell,  *  with  that 
Pjj*«sant  European  air  of  indirect  self-com- 
PlUkient  in  condescending  to  be  pleased  by 
j^**ierican  merit  which  we  find  so  conciliat- 
J^.*    Now   that  the   United   States  have 
^^ched  their  full  m^ority,  it  is  time  that 
jyiRland  should  cease  to  assume  the  attitude 
^  their  guardian,  and  time  that  they  should 
to  be  on  the  alert    to  resent    the 


>umption. 

.  ^^e  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  se- 

2^Us  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  na- 

^J^tial  literature  in  the  New  World,  and 

•'^iat  not  to  be  accused  of  condescension  in 

'•Erring  to  some  of  its  advantaares.    Fore- 

^J*^  among   these   is    its  frenhnestt.    The 

^^thority,  which  is  the  guide  of  old  nations 

^^•tantly  threatens  to  become  tyrannical ; 

r***y  wew"  their  traditions  like  a  chain  ;  and, 

"'^.^  canonization  of  laws  of  ta^te,  the  cre- 

**«^e  powers  are  depressed.     Even  in  Eng- 

*^d  we  write  under  fixed  conditions,  with 

^^  fear  of  critics  before  our  eyes ;  we  are 


all  bound  to  cast  our  ideas  into  similar 
moulds,  and  the  name  of  *  free-thinker '  has 
grown  into  a  terra  of  reproach.  Bunyan's 
Piigrims  Progress  is  perhaps  the  last  Eng- 
lish book  written  without  a  thought  of  being 
reviewed.  There  is  a  gain  in  the  habit  (n 
self-restraint  fostered  by  this  state  of  things 
but  there  is  a  loas  in  the  consequent  lack  of 
spontaneity  ;  nnd  we  may  learn  something 
from  a  literature  which  is  ever  reader  for 
adventures.  In  America  the  love  of  unifor- 
mity gives  place  to  impetuous  impulses,  the 
most  extreme  sentiments  are  ma^e  audible, 
the  most  noxious  *  have  their  day,  and  cease 
to  be  ; '  and  truth  being  left  to  vindicate  it- 
self, the  overthrow  of  error,  though  more 
gradual,  may  at  last  prove  more  conclusive. 
A  New  England  poet  can  write  with  con- 
fidence of  his  country  as  the  laud 

*  Where  no  one  suffers  loss,  or  bleeds 
For  thoughts  that  men  call  heresies.' 

Another  feature  of  American  literature 
is  its  comprehensiveness:  what  it  has  lost 
in  depth  it  has  gained  in  breadth.  Ad- 
dre8sin$(  a  vast  audience,  it  appeals  to 
universal  sympathies.  In  the  Northern 
States,  where  comparatively  few  have  lei- 
sure to  write  well,  almost  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  can  read,  and  does  read. 
Books  are  to  be  found  in  every  log-hut, 
and  public  questions  are  discussed  by  ev- 
ery scavenger.  ^  During  the  war,  when  the 
Lowell  factory-girls  were  •  writing  verses, 
the  *  Biglow  Fapei-s '  were  being  recited 
in  every  smithy.  The  consequence  is  that 
(setting  aside  the  newspapers)  there  is  lit- 
tle that  is  sectional  in  the  popular  religion 
or  literature ;  it  exalts  and  despises  no 
class,  and  almost  wholly  ij^nores  the  lines 
that  in  other  countries  divide  the  upper 
ten  thousand  and  the  lower  ten  million. 
AVhere  manners  make  men.  the  people  are 
proud  of  their  peera!?e,  but  they  blush  for 
their  boors.  In  the  New  World  there  are 
no  Grand  Seigneurs,  and  no  human  vegeta- 
bles ;  and  if  there  are  fewer  giants  there 
are  also  fewer  manikins.  American  poets 
recoiinise  no  essential  distinction  between 
the  Village  Blacksmith  and  *■  the  caste  of 
Vere  de  Verc  :  *  our  Burns  wrote  for  the  one, 
Byron  for  the  other ;  Longfellow,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  genius,  writes  for  both  at  once.- 
The  same  spirit  which  glorifies  labour  de- 
nounces every  form  of  despotism.  Ameri- 
can slavery,  partly  from  its  being  an  ana- 
chronism, and  partly  from  its  being  based 
on  an  antagonism  of  race,  was  in  many  re- 
spects worse  than  Athenian  slaveiy.  But 
there  is  no  song  of  an  Athenian  slave. 
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When  the  ancients   were  unjust   to  their  in   December,   1861.     For  nearly  t^  Jtat 

inferiors,  they  were  so  without  moral  disqui-  they  did  nothing  but  wait  —  making  triTial 

etude ;  the  he  had  got  into  the  soul.     Chris-  demonstrations  on  Puebla  —  beini;  anzioM. 

tianitv,  which  substituted  the  word  *  brother/  it  is  alleged,  to  ascertain  whether  our  fov- 

for  ^barbarian/  first  gave  meaning  to   the  ernment  would  practically  enforce  the  Mm- 

word  humanity ;  but  the  feudalism  of  the  Mid-  roe  doctrine.     As  we  had  enough  to  do  ic 

die  Ages  long  contended  successfully  against  that  period  to  enforce  the  more  famoot  ind 

the  better  teaching  of  the  Church ;  the  spirit  more  yital  Jackson  doctrine  — ^'  the  UiuQO 

of  Froissart  held  its  ground  against  that  of  must  and  shall  be  presenred  "—  the  IVnck 

Langland.     At  this  day  our  greatest  living  encountered  no  opposition  from   ua    Pli^ 

author  has  allowed  his  hero-worship  to  de-  bla   fell  in  May,   1863,  and  the    Citr  of 

generate  into  a  vindication  of  a  worse  than  Mexico  was  delivered  into  the   hanof  of 

feudal    tyranny.    The    best    literature    of  General  Forey  on  the  12th  of  June.    h. 

America  is  an  Areopagitica  of  Freedom.  Napoleon's  instructions  to  this  commandw. 

The  verses  of  her  poets  Sirill  with  the  asser-  he  ordered  him,  after  capturing  the  City  of 

tion  of  right  agamst  might.     Children  are  Mexico,  "  to  aid  the  Mexicans  in  estabiidk- 

her    favourite    poetic    types.     A  woman's  ing  in  conformity  with  their  wiehei,  a  go^ 

book,  inspired  by  ordinary  talent,  and  writ-  ernment  which  may  have  Bome   chance  of 

ten  in  a  mediocre  style,  having  for  its  main  stability,"  and    which    would    *'  aisnre  to 

excellences  only  a  fervid  honesty  and  a  ha-  France  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of  wUek 

tred  of  oppression,  was  among  the  moving  she  complains."    Another  paragraph  verj 

springs  ot  her  great  political  and  social  rev-  plainly  indicated  that  Napoleon  prererred  a 

otution.  morarchy.     And  then  followed  toe  deelarft- 

tion  which  has  secured  for  Napoleon  As 

well-earned  detestation  of   the   Ameiieu 

From  the  Boston  Advertiser,  3  July.  P^<>P^  -  T'.^^^^^    °?   subsequent    politeM 

has  ever  obliterated,  or  ever  can,  became  it 

MAXIMILIAN.  was  spoken  in  the  hour  of   our  apparent 

helplessness :  — 
MAXiMiLiAy  lies  dead  in  a  "  hospitable 

grave  **  under  the  ruins  of  his  Mexican  "  It  is  oar  interest  that  the  republic  of  thi 

throne.     Of   all  modem   "  usurpers,"    the  United  States  shall  be  powerful  and  prosper- 

kindliest,  the  wisest  and   the  best,  he   has  ous ;  hut  it  is  not  at  all  to  our  interest  that  ike 

paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  for  sharing  in  the  sj^o^^^  grasp  the  whole   Gulf  of  Mexico,  rah 

ambitious  plans  of  the  *^  Man  of  December."  t*^«P9^  ^j}^  ^f'^]f^  "  ^«".  «?  South  Aiam 

Of  a  house  that  is  famous  in  history  for  its  ^e^  Wo^^^^^^^^       ''^°'''            products  of  the 
hatred  of  reform  and  of  liberty,  he  alone  is 

LXve  ftvo^llref  JJ^rS^iE^^^^^  , .  Nor  have  the  American  people  fotgotten 

to  haye  sympatl.iSed  with  the  aspirations  of  «>is  repeated  attemp  .  to  conyinee  <he  wwM 

the  times.   And  yet,  while  Hungary  crowns  ^^  **»«  "J"'*"*?^  /  »•"»  decl""*'"?  by  en- 

his  brother,  and  France  does  honour  to  his  deavourmg  to  induce  England  to  join  wiA 

tempter,  ho  has  been  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  kim  in  recognizing   the   southern   conM- 

his  youth  by  the  bullets  of   his  republican  ^^^7'  ,        •     •    ^u*    •        _a     *  .^  -.          — 

victors.     Ai  it  was  the  President!  not  the  And  agwn,m  this  important  state  paper, 

man,  whom  Boston  honoured  the  other  day,  Napoleon  declared  :  — 

it  was  the  invader  and  not  the  Prince  whom  ,^ ,,    .                     .     .   ,         ,'             » 

Mexico  shot.     It  is  the  usual  fate  of  repre-  "  ^^  .M«?»^?  preserve  its  mdependence,  and 

«.«*:.,«  ,«  >«    <v>-  r,/x/^/i    .../I   fr.r.  r^^'A    i^  mamtoin  tlic  mteffriiy  of  its  tcmtory,  if  a  itaWe 

senrative  m^n,  for  good   and   for   evil,  m  ^^ernment  he  there  estahlished  wiih  the  aid  of 

every   nation  on  the  globe.     We   may   de-  |,j.^,j^^  ^^  gj^^,,  ^^^,^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^ 

plore  It,  but  we  are  powerless  to  avert  it.  ^^  ^1,^  ^^^0^  side  of  the  ocean  its  force  and  its 

Maximilian  was  undoubtedly  invited  to  prosiijro;  we  shall  have  guaranteed  the  aiUirty  of 

Mexico  by  M<>xicans.     The  same  party  had  our  own  and  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the  Antil* 

intrigued  for  an  American  protectorate  with  les." 
Iturbide  as  nominal  chief;  and  it  was  only 

when  Congress  defeated  Mr.  Corwin's  cele-  Gen.  Forey,  on  the  11th  of  JunOyConvea- 

})rated  scheme  that  they  applied  to  Europe.  .  cd  a  committee  of  thirty-five  eminent  Mexi- 

They  can    hardly  be   termi^d  traitors ;  for  i  can  citizens,  who  were  authorized  to  call  an 

their  ruling  motive  was  to  establish  a  stable  ;  assembly    of     notables    from    the    Tarious 

government  in  their  distracted  country.        !  States,  to  determine  upon  a  government  for 

The  French  forces  lauded  at  Vera  Cruz  j  Mexico.     This  committee  issued  a  manifesto 
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to  the  people,  which  ^*  accepted  the  situa- 
tion/* as  we  phrase  it,  and  invested  Al- 
^  monte,  Salas,  and  Orroalchea  with  the  su- 
(  preme  executive  power. 
[  Forey  returned  to  France,  and  was  suc- 
l  oeeded  by  Bazaine  in  August,  1863.  He 
I  called  together  the  notables  —  the  same 
party  who  had  before  sought  first  American 
and  then  French  protection  —  and  this 
body  proclaimed  a  constitution,  declaring  a 
*  limited  hereditary  monarchy,  the  chief  to 
bear  the  title  of  emperor,  and  offering  the 
erown  to  Maximilian.  A  deputation  was 
appointed  to  tender  the  throne  to  Maximi- 
lian—  which  it  did  in  September,  1863. 
He  agreed  to  accept  it  if  *^  the  result  of  the 
▼ote  of  the  whole  country  "  should  confirm 
the  choice  of  the  notables,  and  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  should  guarantee  the 
stability  of  his  throne. 

The  question  was  submitted  to  the  people. 
It  is  both  asserted  and  denied  that  the  elec- 
tion was  firee  and  untrammelled.  It  is  idle 
to  discuss  the  point  to  day.  Mexico  has 
settled  it  for  all  time.  Maximilian  was  de- 
clared elected,  and  on  the  10th  of  April 
formally  accepted  the  crown.  In  May,  1864, 
he  landed  at  Vera  Cruz ;  on  the  12th  of 
June  he  arrived  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
at  once  entered  the  arduous  task  of  endeav- 
oring to  establish  a  stable  government  over 
an  unwilling  people. 

It  is  unnecestiary  to  recapitulate  the  events 
of  Ilia  reien.  Constantly  baffled  in  his 
atatesman&e  efforts  to  civilize  Mexico, 
alike  by  insurgent  patriots  and  disaffected 
aDies  —  deserted  oy  Napoleon  when  he 
Ibnnd  that  his  hopes  of  our  national  dissolu- 
tkm  had  ended  by  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee —  he  struggled  gallantly  indeed,  but  in 
▼ain,  until,  at  last,  betrayed  by  his  meet 
trofted  generals,  ho  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  liberal  forces. 

Personally,  Maximilian  has  an  excellent 
record.  Born  in  1832,  the  son  of  Francis 
Charles  Joseph,  Arch<luke  of  Austria,  when 
his  father,  on  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand, 
renounced  his  claim  to  the  throne  in  favour 
of  his  eldest  son,  Francis  Joseph,  the  pres- 
ent Emperor,  he  stood  next  in  order  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.  As  a  youth  he  was 
studious  and  bore  an  excellent  character  in 
one  of  the  most  immoral  cities  of  Europe. 
The  various  ofBces  that  he  filled  endeared 
him  to  the  people  ;  for  he  was  an  indulgent 
and  generous  officer  and  ruler.  Indeed  he 
was  so  liberal  to  the  people  of  the  Italian 
provinces  that  bis  brother  ri'called  him  in 
indignation  at  his  conduct.  In  order  to  ac- 
Cf  pt  the  Mexican  throne  he  made  creat 
sacrificed  in    Austra,  and    there  is  little  j 


room  for  doubt  that  he  left  Europe  with  the 
belief  that  he  would  be  able  to  regenerate 
Mexico.  He  made  every  effort  to  concili* 
ate  Juarez  and  other  liberal  leaders  and  to 
induce  an  immigration  into  Mexico. 

He  might  easily  have  escaped  from  the 
country  even  long  after  the  evacuation  of 
the  French ;  but  a  sense  of  personal  hon- 
our and  of  duty  to  his  friends  impelled  him 
to  share  their  fate.  There  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  tone  of  the  letters  to  his 
counsellors  and  generals  which  the  liberals 
have  lately  intercepted  and  published.  He 
appears  to  have  tried  zealously  to  check 
the  brutality  of  his  partisans ;  but  he  was 
powerless  to  control  the  military  Franken- 
stein which  he  had  created.  He  played 
with  edged  tools ;  and  he  has  paid  the  for- 
feit. l%at  Napoleon  may  yet  receive  his 
share  of  the  penalty  due  for  the  crime 
against  Mexico,  is  tonday  the  sincere  desire 
of  a  large  majority  of  our  people. 
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If  we  may  trust  the  ^slowing  account  that 
has  been  brought  us  by  the  Cable  of  the 
ceremony  at  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  by  the  French  Emperor,  few 
more  splendid  pageants  can  have  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  present  generation.  Seventy- 
one  thousand  people  assembled  in  the  great 
central  hall  of  the  building,  crowded  every 
passage  of  approach,  and  loaded  every 
balcony ;  and  the  surge  of  an  ocean  of  out- 
siders beat  for  long  hours  against  the  walls 
of  the  Imperial  Gasometer.  When  the 
magnificent  procession,  with  its  high  step- 
ping horse;:,  its  gilded  carriages,  its  mounted 
soldiery,  its  generals  in  uniform,  its  ladies 
arrayed  like  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  Solo- 
mon to  boot,  its  princes  and  potentates,  had 
reached  the  Hall  of  Ceremony,  it  would  seem 
that  every  thing  this  earth  has  of  luxury  and 
grandeur  was  centered  in  that  single  spot 
High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind,  the 
Emperor  exalted  sat.  On  one  side  was  the 
Empress  in  white  satin  and  silver  lace,  with 
pearls  and  diamonds  about  her  throat,  and 
one  great  gem  that  told  her  beats  of  heart 
in  flashes  of  an  imperial  ray.  On  the  other 
sat  Haroun  al  Kaschid,  or  what  is  lefl  of 
him,  and  about  the  skirts  of  these  three 
lights  of  empire  there  gathered  a  crowd 
of  princes,  princelings,  nobles,  dignitaries, 
statesmen,  otficials,  lackeys,  and  so  on,  till, 
at  a  vast  remove,  one  began  to  feel  the  ex- 
istence of  the  swarming  people  of  Paris  and 
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the  world.  And,  while  the  eye  took  in  this 
manifold  spectacle,  there  burcit  into  sound 
the  hitherto  dumb,  expectant  instruments 
of  the  band  of  twclye  hundred  musicians ; 
a  wonderful  embroidery  of  flute,  and  violin, 
and  harp,  and  trumpet,  on  a  background  of 
roUinir  organ  harmony,  fringed  with  the 
janglinflT  music  of  joy-bells.  Then,  when 
silence  fell  again,  the  Emperor  stood  up  in 
his  high  place,  and  made  a  speech,  so  pure, 
and  good,  and  wise,  that  one  marvels  as  he 
reads  it  whether  tlie  old  legf^nds  may  not 
be  true  that  tell  how  a  man's  own  spirit 
was  sometimes  rapt  out  of  his  body,  for  a 
season,  while  an  angel  or  a  demon  took  the 
vacant  place  and  blessed  or  cui^ed  out  of  the 
unaccustomed  lips. 

One  curious  incident  that  occurred  ju^  at 
this  moment  the  Cable,  doubtless  for  fear  of 
injuring  the  harmony  of  the  narrative,  omits 
to  mention.  When  Mr.  Hughes,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Printinjr  Telegraph,  was  called 
up  to  receive  his  prize,  the  Emperor  took 
Ins  hand,  making  him  an  exception  to  all  the 
other  recipients  of  me<lals.  Mr.  Huizhes, 
as  he  touched  the  Imperial  finger,  slipped 
into  the  august  palm  of  his  serene  Highness 
a  little  bit  of  paper  containing  the  last  mes- 
sage received  by  the  Cable,  and  printed  by 
the  machine  for  which  he  was  just  bein^  dec- 
orated. It  contained  these  words:  **  Max- 
imilian is  shot.  His  last  words  were  *  Poor 
Carlotta!'"  His  Ro^al  Serenity  read  the 
te'egram,  and  immediately  gave  evidence  of 
a  fearful  agitation.  His  cheek  blanched, 
his  hands  trembled,  and  the  diamonds  on  the 
Imperial  garter  quivered  so  in  the  sunlight, 
that  a  shout  arose  from  the  admiring  multi- 
tude. What  the  Emperor  thought  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  exactly  known.  But  we 
may  conjecture  that  he  heard  over  all  the 
shouts  and  munic,  above  the  l)Ooming  of  guns 
and  the  salvos  of  artillery,  the  single  shot 
that  was  death  to  his  insane  ambition  as  to 
his  deluded  duke,  the  single  cry  as  of  a 
woman  —  youn^,  beautiful,  and  good  — 
answering  to  tne  last  cry  of  her  young 
husband  —  "  Poor  Carlotta ! "  "  Poor  Max- 
imilian ! " 

Where,  in  all  this  tumult  of  rejoicing,  this 
whirl  of  splendor,  this  pomp  of  luxury,  were 
the  victim**  of  his  crafty  and  wicked  lust  of 
power.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  drags  the 
bodies  of  these  dead  about  with  him.  Wher- 
ever he  goes  that  pale  face  shall  look  at  him 
as  from  out  the  cell  where,  in  madness  and 
utterest  desolation,  she  is  to  drag  out  the  rem- 
nant of  life.  When  he  looks  into  the  face, 
still  comely,  of  that  wife  of  his,  he  shall  see, 
not  her  eyes,  but  another*s,  full  of  reproach 
too  bitter  and  too  silent  to  bear.     He  shall 


live ;  but,  hard  heart,  dull  conscience,  lov 
mind  that  he  has  —  the  heart  shall  feel,  and 
the  conscience  shall  prick,  and  the  mind 
shall  know  that  these  victims  are  with  him  to 
the  end.  That  shot  he  shall  forever  hear,  and 
that  cry.  His  judgment-day  is  come,  and  il 
the  pomp  and  splendor  that  he  can  gadisr 
about  him  shall  not  avail  to  hide  him  froa 
himself.  —  Tribune,  July  4. 


From  Good  Wofdi. 
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Not  among  the    countless    nhenomena 
that  we  see  around  as,  and  the  myriad 
wonders  of  the  distant  sky,  is  there  one 
that  bears  witness  to  creative  design  wan 
forcibly  than  the  airless  moon ;  and  in  the 
naked  form  of  our  satellite  appears,  I  think, 
the  most  obvious  objection  to  what  is  cilled 
the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  at  least  as  it  ii 
held  in  a  spirit  of  unbelief.    A  tendency 
among  gases  to  intermingle  is  a  well-known 
natural  law;    and    if,  without  intelligent 
interference,  a  vapoury  chaos  became  eon- 
centrated  into  a  world  of  orbs,  it  has  nefW 
been  shown  how  certain  elements  whieh  an 
abundant  in  the  principal  bo<lies  of  a  sy^ 
tem  could  be  absent  in  the  only  secondaiy 
which  we  are  enabled  closely  to  examine. 
The  polar  snows  of  Mars,  the  changeiUe 
nature  of  the  markings  on  bis  disk,  and 
other  unmistakable  signs,  show  him  to  pQ^ 
sess  seas  and  clouds,  like  the  earth ;  and  the 
spectroscope  has  detected  aaueoos  Taper  ia 
tne  remoter  plani>ts.     How  is  it,  then,  that 
the  moon  also,  in  the  gathering  of  its  masi, 
did  not  include  the  constituents  of  air  and 
water  ?    Many  vari<'tics  of  constitntion  ap- 
pear, indeed,  in  the  spectrum  analyaia  of 
the  stars.    For  instance,  the  element  faf* 
drogen,  which  we   know,  on  the   eminent 
authority  of  Mr.   Huggins,  to  be  ^>ndelr 
diffused  through  nature,  is  not  recogniied 
in  some  of  them,  such  as  Bet^gueae  and 
Beta  Pegasi;  and  if  we  grant  tliat  all  matr 
ter  originally  existed  in  a  gaseoos  state,  it 
may  be  maintained,  generally,  that  any 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  bodies 
of  the  universe  points  to  an  interferenee 
and  a  fiat  opposed  to  any  natural  law  that 
can  be  surmised  by  the  nebular  cosmogo* 
nists.     However,  the  differences  butween 
distant  suns  are  not,  of  course,  so  striking 
as  those  that  are  exhibited  by  bodies  dosdj 
allied  to  each  other,  like  the  earth  and  toe 
moon.    It  may  be  worthy  of  remaric,  also, 
that  the  exception  to  a  common  amoge- 
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lent  in  our  system  should  be  found  in  a 
alBllite  —  a  fact  that  seems  to  indicate  (as 
«  may  say  with  all  reverence)  a  special 
bject  m  creative  plan,  enabling  the  moon, 
«Toid  of  ocean  or  atmosphere,  to  give  us 
arecisely  and  unalterably  the  degree  of 
ight  that  is  most  beneficial  conjointly  with 
ho  circumstances  of  size,  ma<«8,  and  dis- 
ance,  which  are  connected  with  essential 
[ualities  other  than  light-<riying ;  and  we 
lay  regard  the  nature  of  the  lunar  surface 
B  contributing  to  the  same  effect 

In  this  surface,  as  we  may  fairly  specu- 
ftte,  are  only  the  crystalline  rocks,  as  fresh 
M  they  were  left  by  the  producing  fires. 
9o  moisture  within  to  break  them  up  in  the 
welling  frost  —  no  rain,  no  storm,  no  air, 
o  waste  them  away  by  chemical  or  me- 
lianical  forces.  In  the  brighter  parts  are, ' 
nrobably,  the  glistening  planes  of  the  fel- 
pBT,  the  glassy  sheets  of  the  mica,  the 
retted  lustre  of  the  quartz,  and  the  varied 
(litter  of  countless  minerals  unworn  and 
mdimmed,  and  uncovered  by  aqueous 
tnta  or  vegetation.  Many  a  metal  in  un- 
acydized  brilliancy  may  there  be  doing  a 
arrice  that  we  little  consider.  So,  also,  in 
ride  formations,  may  the  stones  esteemed 
he  rarest  and  most  precious  on  earth ;  and 
ftwek,  such  as  basea  the  structure  revealed 
it  Patmos,  and  far  removed  from  the 
npidity  of  man,  may  be  shining  for  his 
•ftl  benefit  in  the  distant  satellite.  But 
he  moon  is  not  all  thus  bright.  There  are 
HPge  shadowy  areas,  whose  extent  serves, 
lO  doubt,  to  attemper  her  light  to  a  de- 
Plgiied  amount     The  rock  products  of  fire 


often  of  sombre  aspect ;  and  the  dusky 
nets  which  constitute  the  nat  portions  of 
ke  lunar  surface,  are,  it  may  be,  vast  over- 
lows  of  trap.  Those  wide  districts  are  by 
|0  means  of  uniform  shading  as  they  ap- 
to  the  naked  eye.  The  telescope 
them  of  different  tints,  in  which  red, 
iHiey  and  green  predominate ;  and  the 
lOlorf  that  were  at  one  time  ascribed  to 
pcgetation  are,  more  likely,  due  to  the 
rarions  rocks.  Greenstones  and  porphyries 
£  many  hues,  and  other  minerals,  may 
wnst  in  dimly  variegating  the  broad  level ; 
tad  th^  black  columns  of  the  basalt,  with  a 
lerelopment  compared  to  which  the  won- 
lers  of  Antrim  or  Staffa  would  dwindle 
nto  specks,  may  rise  above  the  plain  undis- 
ingnishable  by  any  optic  power  that  we 


To  prove  indisputably  the  volcanic  na- 
vre  of  the  moon's  siurface,  nothing  ap- 
jeared  to  be  wanting  since  the  invention  of 
Jie  telefcope  but  the  sight  of  an  actual 
sroption;    and,  though  there   are  a  few 


other  instances  on  record  of  appearances 
significative  of  such  an  occurrence,  yet 
none  seem  to  have  been  near  so  striking  or 
so  well  observed  as  the  recent  obscuration 
of  a  crater  situated  in  the  dark  plain  known 
as  the  Mare  Serenitatis,  An  event  of  this 
kind  makes  the  friends  of  science  doubly 
rejoice  that  the  moon  has  no  cloud-bearing 
envelope.  If  she  had,  our  acquaintance 
with  her  surface  would  be  slight  indeed ; 
and  we  should  in  a  great  degree  be  debarred 
from  some  of  the  most  interesting  branches 
of  astronomical  inquiry.  It  is  generally 
considered  that  in  the  case  of  the  primary 
planets,  with  the  exception  of  Mars,  we 
see  only  the  light  reflected  from  their 
clouds ;  and  it  seems  certain,  that,  if  the 
clouds  in  a  lunar  atmosphere  did  not  com- 
pletely shut  out  the  disc  from  our  view, 
the^  would  at  least  prevent  any  close  ex- 
amination, such  as  could  lead  to  a  discovery 
like  the  obscuration  of  the  crater  above 
referred  to. 

This  crater,  called  Linne  after  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist  of  that  name,  which  has 
been  classically  corrupted  into  Linneus, 
was  first  observed  by  Riccioli  in  1653  ;  and 
since  that  time  its  features  have  been  re- 
corded by  various  other  observers.  It  is 
described  as  a  deep  cavity  some  5  1-2  miles 
in  diameter,  and  an  easy  object  for  the  tele- 
scope. Even  at  the  time  of  full  moon, 
when  the  shadows  that  give  prominence  to 
lunar  details  are  lost  in  the  general  illumi- 
nation, Linnd  was  not  difficult  to  detect ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  with  no  little  surprise 
that  the  distinguished  observer  Schmiot,  of 
the  Athens  owervatory,  perceived,  in  Oc- 
tober last,  only  an  appearance  like  a  white 
luminous  cloud  in  place  of  the  deep,  shadowy 
crater. 

It  is  on  the  line  of  sunrise  or  sunset  on 
the  moon  —  technically  called  the  termina- 
tor —  that  the  structure  of  her  surface  is 
best  observed.  Here  it  i>,  when  the  direct 
sudden  shafts  of  day  strike  full  on  each 
bristling  peak,  and  while  still  an  ebon-black 
and  impenetrable  night  fills  the  intermedi- 
ate valleys,  that  the  difference  of  feature 
and  the  contrast  of  height  and  hoUow  are 
most  distinctly  visible.  This  boundary  be- 
tween night  and  day,  with  a  sharpness  un- 
modified oy  any  twilight,  presents  a  jagged 
outline  more  remarkable  than  the  edges 
of  a  piece  of  lead  suddenly  cooled  from  a 
melted  state  by  immersion  in  water.  The 
bright  and  the  dark  indents  of  a  hundred 
shapes  and  sizes  are  continually  changing 
as  the  sunlight  advances  ;  and  slender  fila- 
ments, seemingly  as  fragile  as  if  they  ought 
to  yield  to  the  brush  of  a  feather,  may  be 
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seen  carriofir  brigfatt  j  into  the  lanar  night, 
and  graduaUy  gathering  np  their  propor- 
tionB  from  the  darkness  until  they  shine  ont 
in  complete  deyelopment  as  ^ling  moun- 
tains.** 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  when 
the  crater  in  question  ought  to  be  best  de- 
fined, that  Schmidt  made  the  discovery  of 
its  obscuration.  But  Linn^  seems  to  have 
been  obscured  before.  Schroter  saw  it  in 
November,  1 788,  as  a  small  ill-defined  patch 
on  the  moon's  surface.  Since  then,  how- 
eTer,  and  up  to  October,  1866,  it  appeared 
as  a  crater  with  distinct  outlines  and  walls 
of  considerable  brightness. 

The  configuration  of  the  lunar  surface  is, 
indeed,  considered  by  some  philosophers 
not  to  show  any  greater  igneous  action  than 
what  nught  be  betrayed  by  the  earth  itself, 
were  its  covering  of  sedimentary  strata  re- 
moved. In  a  most  instructive  and  eloquent 
paper  on  •*  the  Lesser  Light "  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter, of  the  Royal  Greenwich  Observatory 
[see  Once  a  Week,  December,  10, 1864],  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  earth,  "  Suppose  the 
alluvial  deposits,  the  shelly  sedimentary 
strata,  the  surface  soils  and  detritus  of  all 
kinds  cleansed  away  so  as  to  lay  bare  the 
original  igneous  crust,  that  crust,  so  far  as 
geological  reasoning  can  picture  to  us,  would 
present  an  appearance  similar  to  the 
moon.***  Yet,  although  it  may  be  quite 
true  that  the  moon  has  never  been  more 
subject  to  volcanic  disturbance  than  the 
earth,  it  still  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
she  was,  at  least,  equally  so ;  and  we  are  not 

*  There  are  rarioai  plaoei  on  the  earth  where  the 
character  of  lunar  toenery  if  contidered  to  be  toler- 
ably well  represented,  —  soeh  at  the  Phleinwan 
Fleldfl  of  Naples,  the  dittrict  of  the  Pny-de-DOme, 
CaMera  of  Palma,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  fcc;  but 
it  strikes  me  that  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  a 
ring  mountain,  with  central  hill  and  crater,  is 
described  in  Atkin»on»8  ••  Travels  In  Siberia  and 
Chinese  Tartary, »»  p.  401.  The  rin|f,  however,  like 
many  in  the  moon,  is  broken.  Atkinson  says,  — 
"  To  the  south  rose  half  a  mountain  In  a  precipice 
of  not  less  than  2,600  feet  above  the  lakes;  while, 
on  the  north  side,  at  a  distance  of  about  900  yards, 
are  cliflf^  corresponding  in  outline  to  those  opposite. 
Between  these  precipices,  at  the  head  of  the  valley, 
a  vast  dome-like  form  rises.  .  .  .  It  was  a  most 
singular  place  ~  a  complete  chaos  of  graaite,  slate, 
Jaspar,  and  porphyry,  heaped  up  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion. .  .  .  After  scrambling  over  large  blocks, 
we  stood  on  what  appeared  to  be  the  outward  rim 
of  a  vast  circle  formed  by  a  confused  mass  of  rocks 
thrown  togetlier  in  the  wildest  manner,  about 
twenty  yards  broad,  trom  which  the  stones  sloped 
down  to  a  great  bowl  or  crater  from  300  to  400  yards 
In  diameter,  and  about  &0  feet  deep.  This  was 
covered  with  blocks  of  stone  of  every  size  fh>m  a 
cube  of  12  inchos  to  a  mass  weighing  60  tons, 
standing  on  the  brim,  I  <'xamlncd  tne  precipices  on 
either  side,  and  could  not  help  concluding  that  the 
mountain  had  been  burnt  asunder  by  this  mass  of 
matter  when  heaved  up."  Apart  from  any  theory 
of  formation,  the  resemblance  between  this  and  a 
enter  In  the  moon  seema  very  remarkaUe. 


led  by  analogy  to  consider  as  extinct  in  1= 
the  forces  that  are  persistently  nanilefa 
in  our  own  planet.  To  prove  that  the  m^ 
also  retains  them  has  been,  tfaereforei  S 
eager  ambition  of  modem  astronomers, 
they  have  given  iip,^ven  from  the  dayv 
Hudibras,  we  hope  of  ever  becoming  i 
quiunted  with  these  beings,  who,  accoraS. 
to  the  satirist, 


«« 


^—  live  in  caverns  underground, 

Of  eight  miles  deep  and  eighty  round," 


they  yet  never  despaired  of  detecting, 
modifications  of  lunar  features,  the  obivtf 


proofii  of  recent  volcanic  action, 
ficial  changes  such  as  many  that  have'  * 
curred  on  the  earth  within  the  brief  pen 
might  be  easily  noticed  on  a  moon.  L^ 
streams  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  length,  wm 
ten  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  like  those  tJi 
fiowed  ftom  the  Skaptd  Jokul  in  1 783,  wor« 
form  very  striking  oDJects  indeed  ;  and,  ■■ 
more  remarkable,  with  its  lights  and  shad<^' 
would  be  the  elevation  of  a  mountain  1^ 
Jorullo,  which  rose  sixteen  hundred  i9 
from  the  plain  in  1759.  But  there  has 
no  discovery  of  any  such  additions  to 
great  lunar  landscape,  although,  as 
remarked,  the  disappearances  of  Linn^  ' 
not  the  only  observed  phenomena  of 
kind ;  and,  in  a  place  previously  hidden 
white  cloud,  Mr.  Knott  discovered  two  i 
craters  in  December,  1864.  It  is  probi^l 
however,  that  the  present  obscuration  "^ 
turn  out  the  most  important  that  has  hit9= 
to  been  noticed,  and  the  most  instructiTiC 
the  investigation  of  limar  phyaics. 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  Intellect 
Observer y  January,  1867,  Herr  Schmidt 
scribes  the  phenomenon  as  follows :  —  ^3 
some  time  past,  I  find  that  a  lunar  cr^i 
situated  in  tne  Mare  Serenitatis  has  been, 
visible.  It  is  the  crater  which  M)ic^ 
named  Linn^,  and  is  in  the  fourth  secti<^^ 
Lohrman  under  the  sign  A.  I  have  kn^ 
this  crater  since  1841,  and  even  at  the  ^ 
it  has  not  been  difficult  to  see.  In  Octo^ 
and  November,  1866,  at  its  epoch  of  m^ 
mum  visibility  —  t.«.,  about  the  time  of  ^ 
rising  of  the  sun  on  its  horizon  —  this  ^^ 
crater,  whose  diameter  is  5*6  English  ml^ 
has  completely  disappeared,  and  in  its  pM 
there  was  only  a  little  whitish  lumuK' 
cloud."  In  a  letter  appearing  in  ^ 
Astronomical  Register,  March,  1867,  h»0B 
that  **  not  only  is  a  crater  never  visible,  ^ 
there  appears  in  good  light,  and  with  ma^ 
fying  powers  firom  300  to  600  at  mo9^ 
very  delicate  hill  of  800  toises  diam^^ 
(1,918  4  English  feet),  and  5  or  6 
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(bet^^reen  30  and  40  English  feet)  in  heigbt 
As  A  €^rater,  Linn^  has  entirely  disappeared. 

**  ZPhe  light  spot  is  always  yisible ;  but  the 
crater-form  has  never  been  yisible  from 
October  until  the  present  time. 

**  ^January  25.  —  No  crater,  and  the  light 
clau<l  visible.  In  it  (as  on  December  26) 
a  verjr  fine  black  point ;  to  the  west  of  it  a 
fine  'vrbite  sunmiit" 

In  St  letter  to  the  Astronomische  Nachrichr 
^^^      (see  translation    in  the  Astronomical 


may  possibly  be  the  fine  white  summit  west 
of  the  black  point  noticed  by  Schmidt. 

Without  further  observauons  it,  would  be 
premature  to  speculate  with  any  confidence 
on  the  probable  conditions  of  the  eruption. 
It  would  appear,  according  to  Sticchi*s  view, 
that  the  outoreak  has  abr^y  ceased,  after 
filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  old  crater, 
and  leaving  quite  an  muonsiderable  one  in 
its  place  ;  so  that  there  is  now,  in  fact,  no 
obscuration  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Agister,  May,  1867,  by  W.  T.  Lynn,  £sq.,    If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sign  of 


B.A.,  F.RA.8.)  Schmidt  says,  —  **Atthe 
uoae  of  the  labours  of  Liohrman  and  Madler, 
1822—82,  Linne  was  a  deep  crater  more 
than  5,000  toises  (6  English  miles)  lm>ad, 
^d  Tery  deep,  distinctly  visible  as  a  crater ; 
^ben  near  the  phase,  it  was  more  or  less 

^rahadowed At  least  since  1866, 

2^^ober  16,  the  crater-form  of  Linn^,  at 
^*^  time  of  oblique  illumination,  cannot  at 
^  ^seen.  The  Athens  refractor  shows  in 
^Y^  bterior  of  its  figure  at  times  a  fine 
Pl^ck  point  300  toises  (1,918*4  English  feet) 
*«*  ^Uameter." 

1^  must  be  said  that  all  this  is  not  very 
for  it  seems  easier  to  consider  the 
^  — ^s&  point  a  depression  than  an  elevation. 
^!^    1^  letter  from  the  Roman  astronomer, 
^^her  Secchi,  to  the  French  Academy,  he 
^>^  —  *»  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  (Feb- 
^^^^)  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the 
er  Linn^  entered  into  the  sun's  light, 
close  by  the  limiting  circle  a  small  prom- 
it  point  was  seen  with  a  little  shadow, 
round  this  point  an  irregular  circular 
na  very  flattened.     On  the  1 1th,  a  ver^ 
1  crater  was  distinctly  seen,  surrounded 
a  fariUiant  white  aureole,  which  glittered 
'  Mt  the  dark  ground  of  the  Mare  Serem^ 
The  size  of  the  orifice  of  the  crater 
at  most  one-third  of  a  second,  and  the 
was  a  little  larger  than  SuLpicius 


^      _.^    I  insist  on  this  comparison  because 
<^  ^bows  that  Beer  and  Madler  could  never 


^e  fignred  a  crater  as  big  and  as  well- 

^Tked  as  that    which  the^r  assigned  to 

~  ^aii€  £cn*  the  white  spot  which  at  present 

^sts.    In  fact,  Sulpicius  Gallus  is  much 

than  the  little  crater  which  forms  the 

of  the  spot.    It  cannot  be  doubted 

^^_       a  change  has  taken  place,  and  it  seems 

l^^l^c^btfhle  that  an  eruption  has  filled  the  an- 

tt  crater  with  a  material  white  enough 

^k  bright  against  the  dark  ground  of 

J^tsither  is  this  description  very  distinct ; 

^J^  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that  the 

^^ck  q>')t,  which  Schmidt  considers  a  hill, 

^I^P^ftrs  to  Secchi  as  a  crater ;  and  Secchi  s 

'^'''^  prominent  point  with  a  shadow  " 


any  crater  whatever,  the  eruption  may  still 
be  going  on,  and  the  crater  may  be  filled 
with  an  over-boiling  mass  of  bright  matter 
which  is  flowing  away  from  it  on  all  sides  ; 
or  it  may  be  really  obscured  by  a  vapour. 
Schmidt  does    not  think   that  there  is  a 
vapour,  as  appears  in  a  letter  translated 
from  the  Cologne  Gazette  for  the  Intellectual 
Observer    (April,    1867)    by   Mr.    Lynn. 
Schmidt  says,  — *'  An  eruption  of  vapour 
or  ashes  is  not  probable,  because  a  shadow 
of  that  which  covered  the  crater  would  be 
thrown  at  sunrise  and  sunset ;  but  this  is 
never  the  case.    Had  tbe  crater  sunk  below, 
in  its  place  a  great  shadow  would  be  visible 
during  the  phase.    Had  the  ring-mountain 
'  been  destroyed,  the  fragments  would  throw 
shadows  ;  which  also  is  not  the  case.    Had 
the  crater  been  filled  up  by  an  eruption  of 
fluid  01  powdery  matter  without  overflowing, 
the   interior  black  shadow  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  would  indeed  disappear;  but  there 
would  remain  a  hill  throwing  a  shadow  on 
the  outside.     This  was  the  appearance  seen 
by  Schroter  in  1790  in  the  central  part  of 
Posidonius,  and  by  Julius  Schmidt  in  the 
same  object  in  February,  1849.    But  bucha 
mass  of  matter  may  also  have  flowed  out 
over  the  outside  banks,  and  covered   the 
surrounding  declivity  with  a  very  gradually 
sloping  inclination.      This  would   prevent 
the  casting  of  a  shadow  outside  at  the  phase. 
Such  an  event  would  explain  all  the  phenom- 
ena presented  by  Linnc,  and  it  is  ibe  kind 
of  event  which,  in  the  mud  volcano  in  the 
peninsula  of  Taman,  so  closely  described  by 
Abich,  has  so  striking  an  analogue  on  our 
earth.     The  spreading  of  the  overflowing 
bright  mass  over  the  uark  plain  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  origin  of  broad  formations  similar 
to  a  halo,  which  are  seen  frequently  upon 
the  moon,  especially  in  the  so-called  Mare" 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a 
condensing  vapour  should  not  assume  cbe 
same  shadowless  slope;    and,  considering 
that  the  ejected  matter  may  have  appeared 
in  a  vaporous,  a  fluid,  or  a  solid  state,  or  in 
difierent  states,  it  is  evident  that  great  cau- 
tion should  be  used,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
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in  offering  any  decidod  opinion  as  to  its 
condition.  It  may  be  noticed  as  a  striking 
iact,  that  the  obscuration  in  Schroter's  time 
passed  away ;  and  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  present  would  also  come  to  an  end 
without  any  permanent  fiUing-up  of  the 
crater.  However,  the  two  "  obscurations  " 
seem  very  different  in  character,  as  the  first 
was  a  darkening,  while  brightness  and  ab- 
sence of  shadow  distinguish  the  recent  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  the  final  effects  of  both  may 
be  very  different  also. 

If  the  body  that  obscures  the  old  form  of 
Linnd  is  really  a  vapour,  it  would  afford  an 
independent  proof  of  the  airless  condition 
of  the  moon  in  showing  the  absence  of  winds 
over  her  surface.  If  winds  were  there,  it 
should  certainly  display  their  action,  and 
could  not  persistently  maintain  its  circular 
shape.  But  its  outline  has  remained  un- 
changed. The  white  cloud,  if  cloud  it  is, 
betrays  no  yielding  to  any  superficial  force, 
and  its  solemn  pall  hangs  motionless  over 
the  awful  vault. 

But  here  still  would  be  only  a  confirma- 
tion of  what  is  otherwise  established ;  and 
it  may  not  be  inapt  to  notice  one  of  its 
peculiar  effects  in  connection  with  the  erup- 
tion of  Lin n^,  supposing  the  moon  to  be  in- 
habited by  sentient  beings.  If,  then,  our 
satellite  contains  a  form  of  life  suited  to  the 
conditions  that  obtain  there  —  and  we  can- 
not know  whether  it  does  or  not  —  it  is 
plain  that,  unless,  indeed,  the  vibrations  of 
the  ground  serve  with  adapted  organs  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing,  the  eruption  of 
Linnd,  however  great  it  may  be,  and  fright- 
ful to  the  sight,  can  yield  no  sound.  The 
whole  land  may  heave  with  a  force  unknown 
in  our  most  dreadful  earthquakes ;  a  hun- 
dred chasms  may  yawn  wide,  and  breathe 
forth  their  breath  of  ffame ;  the  lofty  peak 
may  cleave  asunder  before  the  issuing  light- 
ning ;  the  sun  may  darken  behind  the  vol- 
leyed rocks,  or  the  lofty  shroud  of  vapour ; 
and  the  encircling  chff*  for  miles  may  fall 
down  in  uttermost  confusion  —  still  there 
are  no  smothered  rumblings  in  the  deep 
abyss  —  no  thunder  among  the  hills  —  no 
roaring  in  the  red  throat  of  the  fire-moun- 
tain ;  for  even  Ruin,  wielding  her  greatest 
terrors,  can  have  no  voice  m  the  airless 
space ;  and  were  all  the  volcanoes  of  the 
moon  in  eruption  together  they  would  be 
as  noiseless  as,  to  human  ears,  the  cushioned 
feet  of  a  butterffy  lighting  on  a  flower. 

I  will  net  here  discuss  how  an  atmosphere 
of  some  kind  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  discharges  of  gas  from  volcanoes, 
il  from  no  other  source.  A  perfectly  trans- 
parent, and,  at  the  same  time,  sound-trans- 


mitting air  covering  might  exist  if  only  the 
absence  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  fi)rbi(l  the 
formation  of  water  and  its  consequent  phe- 
nomena of  evaporation,  rain,  and  mist. 
However,  the  moon  affords  no  proof  of  an 
envelope  even  such  as  this ;  and  any  subject 
relating  to  her  is  rightly  treated  under  the 
assumption  that  she  possesses  none. 

Now,  proceeding  with  the  supposition 
that  the  ejected  matter  which  is  visible  to 
us  might,  possibly,  be  the  vapour  of  miner- 
als in  that  powdery  state  which  seems  transi- 
tional between  a  fluid  and  a  gas,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  consider  how  a  vapour  woald 
behave  at  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

For  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recollect 
that  the  rising  of  a  light  body  is,  properly 
speaking,  caused  by  the  weight  of  that  in 
which  it  is  immersed,  where  the  heavier 
particles  tend  to  gravitate  into  its  place, 
and  push  it  upwards.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  this  vapour  could  not  rise  on  account 
of  its  lightness  where  there  is  no  upbearing 
medium ;  and  its  total  elevation  would,  con- 
sequently, be  due  to  gaseous  elasticity  and 
impulsive  force.  Even  if  there  was  an  at^ 
mosphere  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
the  highly  heated  vapour,  stiU  the  latter, 
after  its  ejection,  should  begin  so  quickly  to 
lower  in  temperature  that  its  expansion  to 
any  considerable  extent  would  be  imnossi- 
ble  ;  and  the  result,  in  any  case,  woula  be, 
probably,  what  might  be  called  a  rain  of 
recondensinff  minerals. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  white  cloud  might  be 
a  condensing  vapour  ;  or  it  might  be  a  solid 
or  fluid  outpour;  or  it  might  be  the  result- 
ing formation  of  matter  ejected  in  any 
shape.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  es- 
tablished on  a  high  authority  —  and  this  is 
the  point  of  paramount  importance  —  that 
the  nfbon  betrays  the  continued  existence 
of  those  forces  which,  in  the  operations  of 
countless  ages,  have  impressed  her  surface 
with  a  character  so  strange,  so  wild,  and  so 
forlorn,  that  if  such  scenes  were  discovered 
in  some  hitherto  unexplored  region  of  the 
earth,  they  woidd  freeze  with  awe  the  blood 
of  the  beholder. 

It  may  be  regretted  that  the  phenomenon 
did  not  occur  in  a  crater  more  remarkable 
and  generally  known  than  Linne,  for  there 
is,  probably,  not  a  person  living,  bendes 
Schmidt  himself,  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  place,  derived  from  his  own  observations 
of  twenty-five  years,  would  enable  him  to 
pronounce  decidedly  on  a  change  in  its  ap- 
pearance. An  alteration  or  feature  in  any 
one  of  a  number  of  other  craters  might  be 
proved  by  a  host  of  witnesses ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
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inguisbed  observer  wbo  presides  over  tbc 
leos  observatory  is,  indeed,  equal  to  a 
I;  in  himself. 

laving  referred  to  Linn^  as  bearing  tcs- 
onv  to  the  absence  of  a  lunar  atmos- 
tre,  which,  again,  I  believe  to  be  a  strong 
ience  of  creative  design,  I  think  it  not 

of  place  to  state  that,  on  the  other 
id,  our  satellite  was  considered  by  an 
ioent  philosopher  as  affording  a  proof 
t  the  world  was  not  formed  by  an  omnip- 
Bt    intelligence.      Laplace    says    that 

moon  is  uot  situated  to  the  best  advan- 
6  for  giving  light,  as  she  does  not  always 
le  in  uie  absence  of  the  sun.    To  attam 

object  for  which  the  partisans  of  final 
aet  imagine  her  to  be  intended,  it  would 
'9  been  sufficient  at  the  beginning  to 
DO  her  in  opposition  to  the  sun  in  the 
ne  of  the  ecliptic,  and  at  a  hundredth 
t  of  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the 
thf  at  the  same  time  giving  her  a  motion 

which  the  opposition  would  ever  be 
intained.    The    distance  would    secure 

against  eclipse,  and  there  would  thus  be 
continual  full  moon  rising  regularly  at 
«et. 

iut  it  may  be  proved  mathematically 
ft  the  moon  could  not  retain  that  position 
h  respect  to  the  earth ;  and  even  if  she 
lid,  the  advantages  suggested  by  Laplace 
old  be  more  than  douuttul.  In  the  tides, 
•te  clearly  that  it  is  not  her  light-ffiving 
Hperties  alone  that  mark  her  usefmness ; 
1  her  attractive  force,  which  is  shown  by 
ions  other  phenomena  of  less  obvious, 
Qgh,  perhaps,  not  lebs  real  importance 
loeh  as  precession  and  nutation  —  would 
vastly  modified  by  her  removal  to  near 
r  times  her  present  distance.  In  her  rela- 
slr  unchanging  position,  she  would  be 

from  serving,  as  she  does  now,  for  the 
Mat  determination  of  the  longitude.     By 

Don-occurrence  of  eclipses,  we  should  be 
irived  of  most  admirable  and  instructive 
laomena.  We  should  never  watch  in 
nder  the  veiling  of  the  lunar  disk,  nor 
rk  the  earth's  roundness  in  her  coppery 
dow.  We  should  never,  and  with  still 
re  solicitude,  observe  the  sun  himself 
ying,  like  a  mystic  day-moon  in  rapid 
lie,  up  to  the  awe-inspirinc  moment  when 
vanishes  among  the  kindnn^  stars ;  nor 
old  we  ever  await  in  astonishment  that 
It  enrapturing  of  celestial  sights  when, 
ibe  annular  eclipse,  the  thin  sun-streams 
w  round  on  the  central  darkness,  and 
arcle  the  pitchy  space  like  a  bright  set- 
{  that  lost  its  gem.     Supposing  still  that 

moon  could  be  maintaini^d  in  the  posi- 
a  favoured  by   Laplace,  her  disk  would 


appear  near  sixteen  times  smaller  ihan  at 
present,  and  her  illuminating  and  other  in- 
tiuences  would  be  in  the  same  degree  less. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  philosopher,  to 
meet  those  objections,  suggested  any  in- 
crease of  size ;  and  it  might  be  said  that 
the  moon  of  eminent  physical  and  scientific 
value  would  not,  according  to  his  plan, 
exist  —  neither  would  the  moon  of  poetry. 
The  ever-round  and  ever-diminutive-look- 
ing satellite  would  furnish  no  striking  theme 
for  description  or  romance,  nor  suggest  to 
genius  some  of  its  grandest  conceptions. 
Milton  could  not  have  told  of  the  sun  look' 
ingfrom  behind  the  eclipsing  orb  in  a  simile 
with  which  no  other  of  any  other  writer 
can  be  compared  for  an  instant ;  nor,  again, 
could  he  have  thrilled  us  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  archfiend's  shield,  whose  — 


**  Broad  circumference 
Hang  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon. 


» 


In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  will  be  easily 
understood,  that,  if  the  distant  and  nightly- 
appearing  satellite  had  still  the  power  o( 
giving  any  efiective  light  to  the  earth,  in 
place  of  bK^ing  an  object' of  high  interest,  it 
would  be  a  positive  nuisance  to  the  astron- 
omer. How  few  of  its  great  wonders 
would  the  heavenly  space  have  revealed  to 
us  through  the  veil  of  an  eternal  moonlight  1 
The  most  beautiful  systems  of  the  double 
and  multiple  stars,  with  their  different  lights 
and  motions,  would  be  scarcely  noticed. 
We  should  never  receive  delight  from  the 
exquisite  charms  of  the  many-Uued  cluster, 
dappled  with  coloured  fires,  like  the  flash- 
ings of  the  diamond,  the  sapphire,  and  the 
ruby ;  nor  should  we  know  of  the  far-remote 
cloud-worlds,  with  all  their  surprising  shapes 
of  the  ring,  the  sphere,  the  spindle,  the 
spural,  and  a  thousand  indescribable  forms, 
many  of  which  are  already  proved  by  the 
spectroscope  to  be  no  other  than  what  they 
appear  to  oe  —  luminous  vapour. 

And  if  those  mystic  glories  of  the  sky 
would  remain  unseen,  so,  also,  would  the 
wonders  of  its  darkness.  We  should  have 
no  speculations  about  the  ray  less  regions, 
such  as  stain  the  brightness  of  the  milkjf 
Way,  or  set  off  the  splendours  of  the  Souths 
em  Cross.  The  deep  ffulf  in  the  great 
nebula  of  Orion  would  be  as  unseen  as  the 
marvellous  promontories  that  it  divides ; 
and,  undiscovered  among  the  brilliant 
tracts  of  Scorpio,  would  remain  the  drearv 
aperture  of  an  Avemian  blackness,  throu«rn 
which  we  can  perceive,  as  it  were,  ue 
eternal  night  of  outermost  space,  whose 
secrets  no  telescope  has  ever  penetrated. 
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Our  acqatunUnce  with  the  moon'a  own  ap- 
pearftnuu  would  be  VMtlj  circumscribed. 
At  aucn  a  distance,  we  should  hsve  tittle 
pleaiui^  in  contemplating  the  great  land- 
scape ot'  half  a  plaoec.  Thouiatids  of  de- 
tUlB  now  plainljr  cDOugh  visible  would  be 
ml]'  imperieetly  or  totallv  unseen ;  and  it 
is  probnble  that  we  should'  never  be  attract- 
ed by  such  sights  as  the  obscuration  of 

J.  Birmingham. 


Socijll  Disintbobatioh.  —  Regard  to  his- 
torj  Lvulitins  the  ivun  ot'  common  sense  taat  a 
■taie  of  uiLLiuDiU  lile,  in  which  [hd  mural  nnitj 
ul  ilu)  iiauun  is  bruken,  —  in  wbiub  the  rich  and 
ttu)  poor  bugin  to  form  two  sepanite  caitea,  loi- 
iug  inmual  comprebeaaioa,  mutuaL  aympathj, 
tuntaiJ  lugani,  aud  becoming  to  each  olber  ai 
dutinci  taLen  with  eepanue  or^nizution,  ideas, 
UileiBata,  — IS  the  sure  forecuanur,  the  lirst  com- 
Dtencemeat,  of  rapid  iiadoaaj  decay.  It  is  bj 
bridjjiug  me  gulf  of  separation,  bj  re-anilingthe 
severed  aympiitniea,  and  reliindimg  itiQ  eaneat- 
ness  of  p«nuaal  goodwill  between  ibe  eetranged 
orasrs,  Lual  ws  cau  hope  lo  mainuun  in  Ti|[or- 
oiu  liib  tne  cooimiiii  neniimenta,  the  mntaal' 
albiGtious,  which  am  tba  bruath  of  Daliaaal  IkAi. 
li  u  oiuj  bjOtiogmg  the  iwu  clasoea  ouce  mora 
iulo  tehkdouH  of  periutud  kiadnads  and  biundly  ' 
intelxoiirBei  by  suctice  renUti^d  witneut  patn>- 
uagti  aa>i  accepted  wiinont  dc^raJatioo,  thai  we 
call  avert  ihn  uanger  of  those  itrribio  eullisions 
between  uipital  and  labour  (which  are  the  fruit ' 
□t  mutual  uiisconccpiiuii  and  initadon,  much ' 
more  tliaa  of  coiitlii^tm);  interests)  wiiich,  if  less  j 
vloluBi,  beixime  dailj  mure  tumiittable,  from  the 
giganuc  propurdoiia  aftsiuned  bj  tiio  separate 
uigauisaiiuns  in  niiicb  the  laboniere  are  banded 
tO)(etlinr,  apait  from,  and,  ai  it  were,  in  ani  _ 
nuiu  Ul  tliuir  Huiphiyets.  The  exteut  of  this 
•ucial  danger  van  made  pMa  lu  carufui  obserr- 
en  when  a  hiich  iu  ilie  working  ol  tbe  trades 
muoti  machinery  led  lo  a  smite  in  the  iron  trade 
of  North  SuiHurdahire.  Tba  quarrel  was  t 
up  on  boLh  Duliu  by  iliatanc  bodies  Bud  riral 
torms  ;  aiia  wb  were  on  the  verge  of  witnessing 
B  Micial  war  vihich  would  bave  raged  Irom  Bir- 
minijbam  lo  Nuwcaslle,  and  in  which  every 
lioumatier  ane  every  ibnadryman  would  hav- 
bsau  engaged,  closing  huodreds  of  works,  an 
Ibrowiug  luousaodt  and  leus  of  thousauds  out 
of  work,  merely  in  consequence  ol  alocalaqoab- 
ble.  buuu,  and  so  migbtj,  are  the  separate  or- 
ganiiations  of  the  labourmg  cla-s.  t,iB  long  it 
la  piouabie  that  all  the  nuiuns  ot  all  ihe  tradea 
thruughout  Ibe  empire  will  be  curabmed  in  one 
tinieral  league,  wliieh  may  bring  the  wnole  fbree 
of  the  laouunu);  doss  to  near  ou  any  trade  dii- 
pate.  It  is  imposoibla  not  lo  rugaid  with  the 
jfiareat  anxiety  a  slaw  of  esiraugement  and 


mutnal  ignorance  between  rich  and  poor,  out  of 
which  it  arises  that  tbe  lalti'r  liaien  to  few  ad- 
viser) out  of  their  own  class,  and  moat  readily 
to  those  who  most  artfully  influence  UiB  Ipiril 
of  I'lass  antagonism ;  that  the  maatora  know 
liillu  of  what  is  paasing  in  the  minds  of  their 
|i(.'i)])l«,  are  on  their  pan  uflun  nerrow  and  oue- 
iidi't  in  their  views  of  the  rights  and  feeling  of 
thtir  woitraon,  and  if  more  enlightened,  are 
po"-.'rie»B  to  connleracl  the  evil  influence  ;  and 
timt  both  partica  can  be  hurried  into  a  seriotts 
strui!gle  with  no  other  necessity  than  arise* 
from  matual  mieunderslanding  and  matoal 
irnlHtion.  It  Is  by  no  means  a  healthy  svmp- 
toiTi  iif  our  social  scale,  though  one  M  whicH  w* 
are  reconciled  bj  habit,  that  from  all  the  aoaoci- 
atiunj  of  the  workmen  for  mutual  support  and 
asiiAtaoce  in  every  trade,  the  masters  are,  and 
t'liuuse  to  be,  excluded.  Beyond  tbe  political 
Hiul  social  evils  which  it  engenders,  this  class 
si'puration,  this  caste  tendency,  bas  the  worst 
eHcci  OD  the  life  and  character  of  both  the  rich 
nii'.l  the  poor.  Each  i.t  withdrawn  from  a,  por- 
tion of  the  moral  and  social  influBDCOs  necea- 
itHry  <a  the  fijrmaiion  and  nonrishment  of  ■ 
bealihy  human  feeling,  and  their  characiar  is 
to  that  extent  starved,  dwarfed,  or  disioned.  — 
MiicMiiiaii't  Mai/aiine. 


JoilF  AirsTBB,  LL.D.,  tbe  firm  tt 
"  L'susi  ■'  into  English,  died  last  week  in  Dub- 
lin, and  was  buried  on  Wednesday,  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Bar,  but  never  pnuMibed. 
In  IS37,  he  received  an  appoinlmant  of  small 
value  fiom  the  late  Earl  of  CarUsle,  that  of 
Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which 
he  retained  to  his  death.  He  also  bueame,  in 
ISM,  UegiuB  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  Tri- 
nity College,  Dublin,  The  place  of  Dr.  Ans- 
cars  birdi  was  CharlcTille.  He  wrote  poems 
when  an  nudergradunle.  Fragments  of  bis 
translation  of  the  tirel  part  of  "Kaust"  ap- 
peared in  Blackaood'i  Mayaxiae  fbr  Jane,  18S0, 
and,  accordiog  to  a  notice  of  bim  pulilished 
in  1S39,  immediately  aitraclcd  the  aiientioa 
of  Goethe.  The  cxtnicis  were  reprinted  fully 
in  England  and  America,  and  encouraged  him 
lo  complete  the  translation,  which  appeared  as 
a  whole  in  183&.  In  18:^7,  he  paolished  a 
Tolome  of  po-lry  named  "Xeniola,"  which 
cootaioed,  among  other  pieces,  a  Prise  Ode  on 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  which 
had  procured  for  him  a  gold  medal.  Dr.  Ans- 
ler  la  later  years  was  a  considerable  proa« 
CDDtribnlor  to  leading  magnninve.  The  second 
part  of  "Fauiit"  by  him,  which  appeared  onl^ 
a  few  years  ago,  has  been  considered  not  in- 
ferior, as  B  Cranalaiion,  to  the  first,  though, 
from  the  cbaracler  ul  the  poem,  it  did  not  at- 
tract anything  like  the  same  attention.  TIm 
members  ot  the  Boyul  Irish  Academy,  with 
the  Council  of  which  l>r,  Anster  had  a  long 
connuciioD,  lormed  in  procession  at  his  funeral. 
—  A'lanuMT,  15th  June, 
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IN  THB  SHADOW. 


Hbkb  I  am  with  mv  headdxopped  low  on  yoar 
grare ;  the  skj 
Is  cloudless,  pitiless  blue  ;  a  desolate  quiet 

18  shed 
Over  the  face  of  all,  like  the  passionless, 

blankly  dead 
Oalm  of  a  heart  that  ne'er,  «t  the  aband  of 
belovM  tread, 
Qaickened  its  beats ;  the  snn  stiikes  blindlf . 

down,  and  I,  . 
With  my  very  soul  cramped  ap  in  the  spasms, 
of  its  agony» 


Peel  the  slow  slight  shudder  of  growing  grass 
at  my  ear 
Stir  through  the  dead  brown  hair  that  used 

to  be  so  bright 
For  the  royal  crown  of  Lore,  whose  yery 

shadow  dropt  light 
All  about  me,  until,  made  fair,  and  transfig- 
ured quite, 
My  face  like  an  angel's  was ;  —  oh,  Ood  of 

mercy,  I  fear 
Th^t  the  weight  of  my  paaishment  is  jgreater 
than.  X  can  bear  I 


My  blood  makes  shuddering  leaps,  as  alone  in 
my  dark  I  think 
Of  my  own  white  stag  whom  the  pitiless 

archers  wounded  sore, 
My  royal  eagle  whose  plumes  were  all  bedab- 
bled in  gore. 
My  strong  one  whose  pridefnl  locks  of  gloiy 
and  power  they  shore  — 
And  the  iron  enters  v  deep  to  my  soul,  and  I 

shudder  and  shrink, 
And  the  bitter  and  awe  of  death  are  in  tho  oop 
that  I  driok. 


Fassioaate  ootstretcbed  arms  of  mine,  ye  may 
sink  and  drop 
Your  white  weight  down  on  his  grare,  for 

he  cannot  feel  you  strain  ; 
Wild  beat  against  the  impassable  barrier  to 

clasp  him  ag^in. 
Smite  down  yoar  weary  light,  O  snn ;  and,  O 
thirsty  rain, 
Strike  as  you  will,  hot  neyer,  oh  nerer  more 

may  ope 
The  gate  that  my  own  hand  closed,  the  crystal 
gate  of  hope. 


My  darling,  my  own  loil  darling  !  i  loved  yaa, 

I  loved  yoa,  I  say. 
Again,  I  loved  yon,  X  loved  yon,  hat  oh  the 

awful  sea 
Of  death  rolls  heavily  in  between  your  soul 

and  me. 
And  my  firefhl  words  are  drowned  in  the 

roar  of  its  waves,  and  sho  , 


Who  utters  themfidls  and  sinks  with  her  gar- 
ments weighted  with  spiay, 

And  searee  dare  nope  that  ^e  tide  will  ebb  out 
at  the  bieakii^  of  day. 


All  through  I  loved  you,  dear  heart !  Oh,  kad  I 
but  told  vou  so. 
When  your  forehead  was  -flnsfaen  red  "with 

the  shame  of  your  one,  one  sin, 
Nor  opened  my  sonl^s  gates  wide  for  tfaa 

pndo  to  enter  in. 
Nor  turned  away  my  ^yes,  aodtleft  tha  devils 
to  grin 
O'er  the,  grand  young .  fallen  aooi,  Aat  they 

waited  to  drag  below, 
And  I  might  have  saved,  and  the  omva  q€  Oaia 
is  upon  my  brow. 


Were  yon  so  utterly  vile  that  I  smote  away 
your  kiss 
In  scorn,  as  a  thinf^  unclean,  from  these  proad 

red  lips  of  mine? 
Alas,  but  a  trivial  error,  an  overflow  of  life- 

wine! 
A  slip,  and  I  might  have  nised,  and  h^ped 
you  to  be  ditine. 
Again,  O  lips,  how  ye  bnm,  as  a  toawe  healail 

cicatrice 
Throbs  at  the  lightest  touch  of  the  daU-hlna 
steel,  I  wis. 


Alas  I  my  beloved,  my  beloved  I  that  I  left  joa 
to  sink  in  the  mire 
Till  the  garments  ^ou  wore  once  so  lair  ah  I 

scarcely  a  vestige  showed 
Of  the  saintly,  stately  white  they  were  in  tha 

kingdom  of  Goa  I 
Oh,  I  could  smite  yon  off,  cruel  hand  of  mine^ 
that  should 
Have  been  stretched  to  save,  but  brcAe  t|w  gal- 
den  strings  of  the  lyre, 
And  smote  into  stillness  the  song  that  miglit 
have  swelled  louder  and  higher. 


Were  you  living  and  erring,  how  I  wonld  giid 
up  my  garments,  and  leap 
Unblenchingly  down  the  abyss  of  the  opaa 

gulf  that  yawned 
At  your  foet,  content  to  perish,  so  yon  might 

but  safely  stand. 
And  pass  o'er  the  closM  space  withoat  fear 
to  the  other  land. 
Where  the  Master  and  Shepherd  of  Israal  fold- 

eth  His  savM  sheep, 
And  no  more  may  the  lips  make  moan,  and  i» 
mora  may  the  eyeballs  weep ! 


£.  H.  HiQiAT. 


•— Afdcnif iaa's  Magagiw^ 
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dtfORX  than  twehre  months  have  elapsed 
the  death  of  the  Bev.  John  Keble, 
of  the  '  Christian  Year.'  The  ordi- 
(and  in  several  inttanees  extraordi- 
r)  tributes  to  his  memory  haye  been 
tfmd  and  partially  £)rgolten,  and  we, 
lloiigh  somewhat  late,  (M  a  melancholy 
^*  nre  in  now  adding  our  stone  to  his 
in  pkeing  our  literary  wreatii  of 
mtial  affection  npon  his  tomb.  It  is 
iMBt  reiteratiaff  an  oft  repeated  fact  to  say 
tkii  his  death  brought  sorrow  not  only 
to  those  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
tol  jBto  many  circles  where  he  was  per- 
nnknown.  There  have  been  no 
iers  more  sincere  than  some  whose 
were  opposed  tofo  ecUo  to  dos^ 
which  he  maintained  with  inyineible 
The  beaoty  of  his  deyont  ffenins 
fiyr  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  it 
iMH  move  direetly  displayed,  and  a  large 
of  persons  whose  religioiu  belidb 
oonla  not  appreciate,  and  whose 
\%h%  nerer  yalned,  were  powerfully 
~  by  his  sweet  and  graceful  poems. 
P^.^Qchy  the  *  Christian  Year '  is  not  only 
as  a  book  of  sacred  poetry,  but 
and  pondered  in  their  holiest  hours, 
geatle  teaching  of  its  beautifnl 
Ikmifats  chastens  the  eager  spirit  into  sub- 
4mo  lestiUness,  ftdls  on  the  excited  heart 
HMi  a  toimh  of  infinite  calm.'  The  yolame 
upon  our  shelves  in  the  hallowed 
ly  of  the  dt  imitaiiane  ChrisH  of 
k  Kempis,  Augustine's  'Oonfes- 
/ '  In  Memoriam,'  and  of  those  other 
lew,  to  which  the  mind  spontaneously 
in  its  seasons  of  profounaest  need. 
it  has  been  customary  for  many  years 
to  coaipare  the  aatbor  of  the  *  Chris- 
Tear'  with  George  Herbert  — the 
_  religions  poet  of  the  early  part  of  the 
Mventeeath  century.  But  this  has  been 
more  frequently  by  the  simple  coa> 


junction  of  their  two  names,  than  by  any 
particular  discrimination  of  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  which  undoubtedly 
exisL  It  will  be  our  purpose  in  the^present 
article  to  trace  some  of  these  lines  of  simi- 
larity and  points  of  contrast*  To  criticise 
the  men  aud  their  works  is  exceedingly 
difEcult,  almost  impossible.  The  pnre  un- 
impeachable lives  of  these  sacred  poets 
have  thrown  a  softened  halo  around  theb 
memories,  and  lifted  them  above  the  range 
of  ordinary  human  judgments.  So,  aim, 
the  modesty  attendant  on  the  production  of 
their  poems,  their  sacred  character  a^id 
purpose,  the  ^general  appreciation  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  venerableness  with 
which  more  than  two  centuries  in  the  one 
case,  and  forty  years  in  the  other  (an  old 
age  for  a  book  in  these  days),  have  invested 
them,  all  conspire  to  disarm  criticism,  where 
otherwise  it  would  justly  exercise  its  pecu- 
liar ftmetions.  To  discuss  these  works  with 
the  freedom  of  new  puUications  would  be 
an  impertinence,  to  touch  them  rudely  a 
sacril^. 

The  life  of  Keble  will  soon  be  written, 
and  we,  with  many  others,  anticipate  its 
disclosures  with  no  little  interest  and 
anxiety.  The  life  of  Herbert  is  enshrined 
in  that  quaint  but  matchless  sketch  by  dear 
old  Izaak  Walton.  That  gentle  citisien, 
enthusiastic  angler,  and  worthy  brother-in- 
law  to  Bishop  Ken,  has  by  his  *  Lives ' 
earned  a  fame  which  greater  men.  might 
envy.  The  simplicity  and  pathos  they  com- 
bine are  almost  unequalled  in  oor  bio^aphi- 
cal  literature.  The  poefs  description  of 
them  is  hardly  extravagant  — 

'  There  are  no  cek>rs  in  the  finrest  sky 
So  fnir  as  these.    Tke  feather  whence  die  pan 
Was  shaped  that  tcacsd  the  lives  of   these 

good  men 
Dropped  from  an  angel's  wing.' 

Any  attempt  to  draw  a  eompi^e  pandlel 
between  the  personal  history  of  Keble  and 
that  of  Herbert  would  be  unreasonable  and 
absurd,  though  many  a  curious  coincidence 
may  be  traced.  They  were  both  remark- 
able for  an  eariy  display  of  groat  talent 
Herbert  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  was  made  orator  for  the 
Universitv  of  Cambridge  six  years  after- 
wards. His  biographer,  in  his  own  happy 
way,  tells  us  that  *  he  had  accpiired  great 
learning,  and  was  blest  with  a  high  fancy, 
a  civil  and  sharp  wit,  and  with  a  natural 
elegance  both  in  his  behaviour,  his  tongue, 
and  bis  pen.'  So  we  learn, '  that  it  was  an 
Oxford   tradition,  that  Keble  was   ooly 
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eighteen  when  he  obtained,  with  the  great- 
est ease,  a  doable  first  —  that  is,  the  first 
class  both  in  classics  and  mathematics. 
This  was  at  Easter,  1810.  It  was  commonly 
said,  that  at  the  age  of  fbarteen  he  became 
a  scholar  at  Ccnrpas,  where  they  used  to 
elect  Tery  early,  and  soon  was  known  as 
an  exact  and  elegant  sch<dar.  He  was 
shortly  after  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,  of 
which  Copleeton  was  then  Provost.  .  .  . 
In  1812,  he  obtained  at  once  the  prises  f<n* 
an  English  essay  on  ^  Translation  firom 
Dead  Languages,"  and  a  Latin  essay  com- 
paring the  military  memoirs  of  Xenophon 
with  those  of  Csssar.  ...  He  became  tntor, 
and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in 
the  University  passed  through  his  lecture- 
room.  He  was  Public  Examiner  in  1814 
and  1815,  at  an  age  when  most  young  men 
are  trembling  in  hope  of  a  paas.'  * 

The  universal  testimony  borne  so  afiec- 
tidnately  to  the  amiable  disposition  of  the 
author  of  the  '  Christian  Tear '  also  closely 
allies  him  with  the  <  Holy  George  Herbert.' 
Dr.  Newman's  words  have  been  fireqnently 
quAed.  In  his  *Apologifl,'  after  narrating 
a  few  notable  incidents  in  connection  with 
Keble,  he  says,  *  At  another  time  I  heard 
a  Master  of  Arts  of  my  college  give  an 
account  how  he  had  Just  then  had  occasion 
to  introduce  himself  on  some  business  to 
Keble,  and  how  gentle,  courteous,  and  un* 
affected  Keble  had  been,  so  as  almost  to 
put  him  out  of  countenance.  Then,  too,  it 
was  reported,  truly  or  falsely,  how  a  rising 
man  of  brilliant  remitation  —  the  present 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  t>r.  Milman — admired 
and  loved  him,  adding  that  he  was  unlike 
any  one  else.'  A  nobler  eulo^  could  not 
be  pronounced  than  that  of  his  intimate  and 
venerable  friend  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridffe.  *  His 
fnends  will  mourn,'  he  says,  *  the  aepaitore, 
not  merely  of  the  delightful  companion, 
pla}rful  and  serious  by  turns,  alwavs  simple 
and  always  wise,  but  of  the  faithiul  guide 
and  counsellor  —  of  a  beine  whom  they 
reverenced  while  they  loved  nim.  It  was 
the  angular  happiness  of  his  nature,  re- 
markable even  m  his  undergraduate  days, 
that  love  for  him  was  always  sanctified,  as 
it  were,  by  reverence  —  reverence  that  did 
not  make  the  love  the  less  tender,  and  love 
that  did  but  add  intensity  to  the  reverence. 
Looking  back  through  an  intimacy  un- 
broken, unchilled,  for  more  than  fif^y-five 
years,  ho  seems  to  me  now  to  have  been  at 
once  the  simplest,  humblest,  and  most 
loving-hearted  man,  and  withal  the  holiest 
and  most  zealous  Christian  I  have  ever 
known.'  f 

•  lUnea  article.         f  Ouardtant  April,  18M. 


In  harmony  with  this,  tlie  conehidiif 
words  of  Isaak  Walton's  sketch  of  Heihert 
will  be  remembered  by  all  oar  read«& 
*  Thus  he  lived,  and  tbas  he  died,  fib  a 
saint,  unspotted  of  the  world,  flill  of  alw- 
deeds,  full  of  humilit)r,  and  all  the  n  ■  ■■liii 
of  a  virtuous  life,  which  I  oaniiot  eoBouds 
better  than  with  this  borrowed 
tion  — 


.  .  .  all  most  to  their  oold  giaves ; 
Bat  the  religioiu  actions  of  9ie  Just 
Smell  sweetln  death,  and  blossom  ia  Ae 


<  Mr.  G^eoive  Herbertfs  have  done  m  Is 
this,  and  wul  doubtless  do  so  to  Mieoiaftig 
generations.' 

It  is  also  plcMaat  to  nole  ho«r  both  thos 
Bvnily  men  found  their  highest  aatiiftfltia 
and  holiest  joys  in  the  qmeC  intimawetrf 
country  pastoral  work,  ratter  thaa  ia  da 
applause  and  adrairatioa  of  the  Uaifwd- 
ties  to  which  they  belonged.  The  posltf 
*The  Tnnple'  was  preninglT  mgtd  la 
change  his  resolution  to  eater*  iato  sa  ' 
orders,  *  as  too  mean^  aa  eaMPJojiaeul, 
too  much  below  his  birth  and  the  emsd 
abilities  and  endowments  of  hb  naad.'  But 
he  was  proof  agraiat  all  entreaty.  -  Mb 
Keble  also  had  maay  indaoemeats  to  kme 
the  quiet  of  his  village  pastorate  at  Hndif  » 
and  to  take  a  prominent  part  ia  tinis 
agitating  controversieB,  which  ftr  nion  lh» 
thirty  years  haye  filled  the  oharbh  mlh 
strifb.  But  while  lacking  neither  vigv  Mr 
fire,  his  nature  was  toe  gentle,  —  — """^ 
almost  to  thnidity ;  bis  love  Ibr 
tive  repose,  and  his  devotioD  to 
work  were  too  deep  to  pennit  hba  to 
his  congenial  retireoient.  TInu  the 
of  Bemerton  and  Hunlej  have 
sacred  spots  through  their  associals 
these  poets  of  the  Sncttmrr.  1%  may  iht 
be  remembered  that,  thongn  Heribert  dM 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine^  and  W  *^^ 
at  seventy-fbur,  the  *  Chriitian  Tier,' 
'The  Temple,'  was  written  dan— 
period  of  comparatiye  yoath*  The 
of  the  two  books  is  singalarly  alike.  Nsitlir 
was  written  with  the  idea  of  pahiic 
Greorge  Herbert  presented  hb  fitde 
to  a  Mr.  Duncan,  with  the  ibUowia^  \ 
iiig  request: — 'Sir,  I  prayi  debrer 
little  book  to  mr  dear  brother  Fam 
tell  him  he  shall  find  ia  it  a  pictan 
many  spiritual  confiicts  that  haTO 
betwixt  God  aad  mj  soul,  betee  I 
subject  mine  to  the  will  of  Jesos  mj  Mota; 
Desire  him  to  read  it ;  and  then,  if  he  en 
think  it  may  turn  to  the  adTantm  of  warn 
d^ected  poor  soul,  lei  it  lie  num  jnkSi^ 
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!    lor  I  and  it  are  less  than  tbe  least  of  God's 
I     mercies.'    *  Thus  meanly  did  this  humDle 
I     nan  think  of  this  excellent  book/  Some  of 
I     the  poems  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
i    *  Christian  Year'   were  written   under  a' 
j  ■'  variety  of  circumstances  eight  or  ten  years 
\     before  their  publication,  and  existed  in  the  , 
•Ibums  of  his  most  intimate  friends.    In- , 
deed,  Keble  had  no  thought  of  their  ap- 1 
pearing  during  his  life,  but  like  Herbert, ; 
Lis  plan  was  ^  to  eo  on  improving  the  series  ; 
fdl  iiis  life,  and  leave  it  to  come  out,  if  i 
judged  useful,  only  when  he  should  be  fairly  | 
€Niii  of  the  way.'     He,  howerer,  jdelded  to 
|]m  pressure  of  friendly  advice ;  he  submit- 
ted (o  the  judgment  of  men  in  whom  he 
h$A  confidence,  and  published  the  volume  in 
M27.  Dr.  Pusey  tells  us  that  Keble  ^  looked 
moo  it  as  the  work  of  youngervears  with 
iroieh  he  bad  no  more  to  do.    He  called  it 
IB  his  own  way  *^  that  book." '   The  immedi- 
«l6  popokuritv  of  '  The  Temple '  and  of  the 
Christian  Year'  was  a  surprise.     Little 
Herbert  imagine  how  fully  the  Chri»- 
Chureh  would  prize  his  unpretentious 
Itgacy.     He  would  have  been  amazed  to 
learn,  that  in  a  few  years  after  the  first 
iaprenion  had  been  printed  for  his  select 
Aiends,  inst  before  16S1,*  the  circulation 
cf  *  The  Temple '  had  attained  the  then  ex- 
traordinary number  of  20,000  copies.      At 
iha    [»reecnt  time,  we    suppose,  but   few 
librinesin  tbe  United  kingdom  are  without 

Iweble  was  privileged  to  live,  and  watch 
ilk%  progress  of  an  ever-deepening  and 
frid«nin^  interest  in  his  little  book  of  poems. 
ill  the  time  of  his  death,  ninety-five  editions 
^  it  had  been  printed.  This  surpriang 
popularity  was  a  quiet,  natural,  unostenta- 
taoM  growth.  Neither  volume  was  fostered 
or  thrust  into  notice  by  favourable  or  ad- 
VOTM  criticism.  Of  two  centuries  ago  we 
miMj  siag  with  Lowell  — 

'  In  the  happier  days  of  the  Muse 
rsre  luckily  free  from  saeh  things  as  re- 
views; 

nought  cfune  between  with  its  fog  to  make 
clearer 
Tbe  heart  of  the  poet  to  that  of  bis  hearer.' 

Tbooffh  the  *  Christian  Year '  ran  thit>ugh 
liiree  editions  in  1827,  none  of  the  leading 
cvitical  journals  deigned  to  review  it.  The 
Quarterly  (to  which  Keble  had  already 
eontrtboted  an  article  on  Sacred  Poetry) 


•  A  fiBW  eoplM  of  the  flrtt  aad  rarttt  edition 
Ittoed  fbr  preMBtatioa  to  the  aathoHs  friendi, 
wMmit  the  date. 


only  gave  it  a  slight  welcome  in  a  note. 
Its  merits  alone  have  made  it  immortal. 

Herbert  and  Keble  were  both  clergymes 
of  the  E^stablished  Church.      They  are, 
therefore,  essentially  Church  poets;  their 
genius  was  controlled  and  directed  by  a 
profound  affection  for  its  usages  and  cere- 
monies—  to    both,  the    Church    was  the 
'  Dear  Mother,'  the  *  Sacred  Home.'    Cole- 
ridge's criticism  of  Herbert  is  still  more 
applicable  to  the  author  of  the  *  Christian 
xear.'  ^  George  Herbert,'  he  says,  *  is  a  true 
poet,  but  a  poet  sui  gen^riSf  the  merits  of 
whose  poems  will  never  be  felt  without  a 
sympathy  with  the   mind  and  character  of 
the  man.     To  appreciate  this  volume,  it  b 
not  enough  that  the  reader  possess  a  culti- 
vated jui^ment,  classical  taste,  or  even  po- 
etic sensibility,  unless    he   be  likewise  a 
Christian,  and  both  a  zealous  and  an  ortho- 
dox, both  a  devout  and  a  devotional  Chria- 
tian.    But  even  this  will  not  quite  suffice. 
He  must  be  an  affectionate  and  dutiful  child 
of  the  Church,  and  from  habit,  convicdoo, 
and  a  constitutional   predisposition  to  cere- 
moniousness  in   piety,  as  in   manners,  find 
her  forms  and  ordinances  aids  of  religio% 
not  sources  of  formality  ;  for  religion  is  the 
element  in  which  he  lives,  the  region  in 
which  he  moves.'    The  accuracy  of  this 
dictum  every  reader  has  felt.    Indeed,  tbe 
principal  difficulty  to  those  without  the  pale 
of  the  Anglican  communion  is  to  appreciate 
that  supreme  reverence  fi>r  its  rites  and 
usages  which  pervades  all  the  poems. 

Frequently,  it  is  only  by  enlarging  the 
original  sense  of  the  writet  's  words,  until  it 
embraces  all  .sections  of  the  universal 
Church,  that  we  are  enabled  to  sympathise 
with  the  poetical  sentiments  of  the  two 
volumes.  But  the  words  of  the  true  poet 
possess  a  wider  significance  and  a  nobler 
life  than  that  of  which  he  himself  is  con- 
scious —  they  eannot  be  monopolised ; 
through  them,  in  spite  of  education  and 
prejudice,  the  instincts  of  a  common  broth- 
erhood assert  themselves ;  and  while  Non- 
conformists are  justly  proud  of  the  majf  sty 
of  Isaac  Watts,  and  the  sustained  and  noble 
diction  of  Philip  Doddridge,  and  Methodists 
glory  in  the  ethereal  beauty,  the  sweet  mys- 
ticism, of  Charles  Wesley,  and  Episcopali- 
ans reverence  Gleorge  Herbert  and  John 
Keble,  all  these  poets  are  the  recognised 
heritage  of  the  common  Cbovch. 

The  resemblances  between  tbe  poets  are 
thus  far  apparent ;  but  when  we  note  the 
distinctive  cnaracteristict  of  each,  tbe  par- 
allel ends,  the  contrasts  arc  very  ourked. 
This  will  be  seen  as  we  examine  each  v<d- 
oma  of  powDS  sqiarately.    TIm  earlier  poet, 
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Herbert,  was  but  one  of  a  group  of  remark- 
able moD,  with  whom,  by  liis  residence  at 
Cambridge,  his  high  position,  his  rare  abili- 
ties,   and  his    gentle    disposition,  he    was 
brought    into  contact.      Among  his  con- 
temporaries at  the  University,  we  find  sach 
noble  names  as  John   Milton,   Giles   and 
Phineas  Fletcher,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Thomas 
Adams,  Herrick  and  Fanshawe,  Cromwell 
and    Calamy,  and  Thomas   Fuller.      His 
dearest  friends  were  Dr.  Donne  and   Sir 
Francis    Bacon.     Ben    Jonson,    who  sur- 
vived him  five  years,  with  the  philosopher 
Hobbes,    were   his  coadjutors  m  translat- 
ing a  part  of  the  *  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing.'   It  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  saw 
Sbakspeare,  as  the  latter  retired  fix>m  Jjon- 
don  in  1611,  when  Herbert  was  only  eigh- 
teen vears  of  age.    The  simple  mention  of 
the  a{>ove  names  will  indicate  the  powerful 
influences  by  which  his  mind  and  style  were 
aflfected.    The  so-called  Elizabethan  age  of 
literature  was  slowly  waning;  and   soon 
after,  in  poetry,  the  pretty  and  the  fantastic 
replaced  the  beautiiuL    Herbert  stands  be- 
tween   the  two  periods,  and  the  literary 
characteristics  of  the  time  are  reflected  in 
bis  poems.     All  things  were  in  a  state  of 
transition.       The    boldness    and    strength 
which  had   marked  the  lenjrthened,  pros- 
perous reign  of  the  last  representative  of 
the  house  of  Tudor,  wore  giving  place  to 
the  vacillations  and  follies  of  the   Stnart 
dynasty.     The  national  life  was  gradually 
weakened  and  cormpted,  and  the  literature 
revealed  that    weakness    and    corruption. 
Shakspeare  was  succeeded  by  poets  of  the 
Carcw,  Suckling,  and  Ix>ve\aco  order.    In 
^  The  Temple,'  we  discover  lines  which  the 
great  dramatist  himself  might  have  been 
proud  to  own,  yet  connected  with  ridiculous 
conceits  which  rival  anvthing  to  be  found 
im  Cowley  or  Donne.   Many  passages  might 
be  quoted,  massive  in  strength,  yet  most 
beautiful  in  tenderness. 

'  My  comforts  drop  and  melt  away  like  snow ; 
I  shake  my  head,  and  all  the  thoughts  and 

ends 
Wiiich  my  fierce  youth  did  bandy^fall  and 

flow 
Like  leaves  about  me,  or  like  summer  friends, 
Flic4  of  estate  and  sunshine.' 

Again,  in  another  place,  he  oflcrs  this 
wise  and  stirring  counsel  — 

'  Art  thou  a  magistrate  ?  then  be  sercrc : 
If  studious,  copy  fair  what  time  hath  lilurred ; 
Redeem  truth  from  his  jaws :  if  soldier, 
Chase  Imve  employments  with  a  naked  sword 


Throughout  the  world.    Fool  not,  for  all  ■» 

have. 
If  they  dare  try,  a  gloriooa  lift  or  grave.' 

Tet  in  the  ume  poem  he   deaoendi  li 
such  lines  as  these  — 

'  God  gave  thy  soul  bimve  winga  ;  pat  eot  flue 

feathers 
Into  a  bed  to  sleep  out  all  weatben.' 

George  Herbert's  ezcelleoces  and  d^- 
fects  are  necessarily  moat  prominent  in  \k 
longest  poem,  *•  The  Church  Porch.'  It  ii 
rich  in  practical  wisdom,  bat  fireqneBlh 
expressed  in  such  sententiooa  idiMnitK 
phrase,  that  it  is  rather  etgong  whjmd 
prose  than  poetry.  He  lingera  long  in  the 
vestibule,  before  entering  the  templti  to 
address  some  noble  words  to  the  mttkf 
company  there  gathered,  and  from  hiai 
reproofs  we  infer  the  common  fbUiei 
sins  of  his  day.  The  knowledge  of  hi 
nature  displayed  in  this  poem  is  rem  ' 

He  had  not  watched  the  ehangefid 

of  university  and  court  life,  or  the  ftetd^ 
routine  of  village  ways,  to  no  paipoM. 
There  is  an  exhortation  far '  all  claUM  aad 
conditions  of  men.'  The  aTarioioas  m  toll 
that  *•  Never  was  scraper  braTe  man.'  Ym^ 
haps  from  no  composition  in  the  a 

could  so  many  clear-cut,  compact  i 

condensed,  common-aense  m^^intf^  at  I 
proverbial  phrases,  be  culled  as  from  dii 
short  poem.  Here  are  a  few  apeoiBaii 
'Frailty  Rets  pardon  by  aubmimiveaanr 
'  Dare  to  oe  true,  nothing  can  need  a  Ea*' 
'•  Wisdom's  a  trimmer  thing  than  ahop  cTv 
gave.'  *  Wisdom  picks  fKenda,  eifiElj 
plays  the  rest.'  *  Laugh  not  too 
the  witty  man  laughs  least.'    In  -*" 


*  Calmness  is  neat  advantage ;  he  that 
Another  chafe  may  warm  him  at  his  ~ 


*  Kneeling  ne'er  spoilt  Mlk 
Verse  like  this  is  sure  to  accompliih 
author's  end  —  *Find  him  who  a  mk 
flies.'  There  is  a  quaint  aweet 
racv  wit,  running  through  all  the  ^,, 
little  anticipated  by  thoae  who  know  Iha 
'  coimtry  parson '  only  br  his  commoBt  ^ 
most  honourable  appellation,  *the  Holy 
George  Herbert*  Even  amid  thonghti  tka 
most  scJemn,  a  smile  is  inreaiatiUj  erealad 
by  some  odd  allusion  or  far-fetched  amib. 
He  was  not  free  from  an  extreme  and  oftea 
ludicrous  quaintness  —  that  literary  vice  of 
his  age  which  injured  many  good  wrktit, 
and  utterly  ruined  all  inferior  ones.  It  wet 
impossible  he  should  escape  a 
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I  before  wluch  other  aod  ttronrar  men  sue- 
cambed.      Sbakflpeare  bimielf  was  not  a 

•  Uttle  influenced  by  it,  though  with  him  it 
mm  exceptional,  while  with  the  men  who 

I  mcoeeded  him,  a  fantastic  conceit  waa  the 
highest  display  of  art,  the  divinest  inspira- 
tittk  of  the  Muse.    It  waa  the  proBHnent 

I  characteristic  of  the  poets  of  James'  reign. 
Few  of  their  works,  however,  now  survive. 

^  ^Ibe  poetry  was  conventional,  and  conse- 
quently expired  with  the  age  that  gave  it 

J     birth.     Ordinary  readers  of  Herbert  are 

L     perplexed    and    baffled    by  his   oddities. 

f     Sver  and  anon,  passages  of  suUime  and 

\  lender  beauty,  as  of  a  soft  autumn  sunset, 
are  succeeded  by  the  most  incongruous 
inage^  It  is  like  following  with  an  in- 
ereasing  admiration  the  upward  sweep  of 
some  grand  Gothic  arch,  and  then  finding 
the  eye  and  the  emotion  suddenly  arrested 
by  a  grinning  gurgoyle  perched  aloft.  One 
hardly  knows  whether  to  la^gh  or  be  indig- 
nant. This  experience  of  our  author's 
peculiarity  produces  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
and  unrest.  We  fear  to  jrield  to  the  feeling 
quickened  by  some  exquisite  verse,  lest  a 
laboured  conceit  or  verbal  equivocation 
■hould  be  lying  in  wait  to  surpriae  and  an- 
moj  us.  Ijiis  is  a  serious  defect  in  any 
mntiDg,  but  especially  so  in  devotional 
poetry,  through  which  the  heart  seeks  re- 
poae.  It  is  aSao  destructive  of  all  the  pur- 
peats  of  a  religious  poem  or  hymn,  if  the 
analogies  employed  are  not  immediately 
apparent,  bat  necessitate  considerable,  per- 
1m^  painful  thought  to  discover  the  likeness 
baiween  the  ol>jects  compared.  Passion 
~  pathos  demand  a  nfjA  simplicity,  and 
destroyed  by  ingenuity.  Both  Herbert 
Keble  are  sometimes  wanting  in  that 
perfect  cleameFS  which  we  desiderate  in 
sacred  poetry.  One  witty  church  di^itary 
b^iliaed  the  '  Christian  Year '  his  ^  Sunday 
PoiEle.'  With  Herbert,  however,  as 
Coleridge  has  pointed  out,  the  difficulty  is 
in  the  thought,  *  not  in  his  diction,  than 
wluch  nothing  can  be  more  oure,  manly,  or 
vnaflected.'  Concerning  Keole,  the  reverse 
oi  this  is  the  fact,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Id  the  former  there  is  at  times  a  smoothness, 
an  ease  of  expression  which  swells  into  a 
nrand  fullness  of  power ;  at  others,  a  sweet 
narmonious  cadence,  like  the  steady  ripple 
of  a  summer  brook,  proving  that  Herbert 
pgsaeased  the  gift  of  music  as  well  as  poetry, 
xhe  following  hymn  shows  both  his  faulu 
4Uid  beauties :  — 

▲  nns  nTMH. 

•  My  joy,  my  life,  my  crown ! 

My  heart  was  meaning  all  the  day. 

Somewhat  it  iain  would  say : 


tt 


And  still  it  runnsth  mnitering  np  and  dosm 
With  only  this,  "  My  joy,  my  life;  my  crown ! 

'  Tet  slight  not  these  few  words ; 
If  truly  said,  they  may  take  pait 

Among  the  bek  in  arti 
The  fineness  which  a  hymn  or  psalm  afibtds 
Is  when  the  soul  nnto  the  lines  aecords. 

'  He  who  craves  all  the  mind, 
And  all  the  soul,  and  strength,  and  time, 

If  the  words  only  rhyme, 
Jastly  complains,  that  somewhat  is  behind    ' 
To  make  his  verse,  or  write  a  hymn  in* kind. 

<  Whereas  if  the  heart  be  moved, 
Althouflh  the  verse  be  somewhat  scant, 

Gk>d  doth  supply  the  want : 
As  when  the  heart  says   (sighing  to  be  q)- 

proved) 
"  O  could  I  love  1 "  and  stops ;  God  writelh  — 
"  Loved." ' 


With  all  his  qvaintness  and  quide,  puz- 
zling transitions  of  thought,  Herbert  is  mar- 
vellously superior  to  many  of  his  contem- 
poraries, one  of  whom,  Sir  Thomas  Browne , 
the  witty  Norwich  physician,  could  thus 
write  ♦  :  — 

'  There  will  I  sit  like  that  industrious  file 
Buzzing  thy  praises.' 

*  The  Temple '  may  seem  wanting  in  ac- 
curate taste,  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  genius : 
and  even  when  most  grossly  violating  the 
simplest  literary  canons,  a  serious  purpose 
and  sincere  emotion  are  plainly  vinble.. 
The  reflections  are  profound,  beautiftd,  and 
subtile,  far  more  frequently  than  they  are 
strange.  Sometimes  taking  the  form  of  al- 
legory, the  poet*8  fancies  are  curious^  yet 
exquisitely  sweet  One  of  the  simplest  is 
'  The  Posy.'  Another  worthy  of  quotation, 
is  called  *  Peace ' :  — 

'  Sweet  Peace,  whers  dost  thou  dwell  1  I  humv 
biy  crave 
Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 

And  asked,  if  Peace  were  theie. 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to.answte.  No; 
Go  seek  elsewhere. 

'  I  did ;  and  going  did  a  rainbow  note  : . 

Surely,  thought  I, 
This  is  the  lace  of  Peace's  coat : 

I  will  search  oat  the  matter. 
But  while  I  looked,  the  clouds  immedtet^ 

Did  bresk  and  scatter.  • 

'*Then  went  I  to  a  garden,  and  did  spy: 
A  gallant  flower, 
The  crown  imperial:  Snrs,  said  I,. 

•  BeUglo  MedieL 
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Ftaee  it  the  toot  ranit  dwell. 
Bnt  when  I  dmed,  I  taw  a  wonn  deroiir 
What  showM  BO  well. 

'  At  length  I  met  a  Tererend  good  old  Hum : 
Whom  when  for  Peace 
I  did  demand,  he  thoa  began ; 

There  wm  a  Prince  of  old 
At  Salem  dwelt,  who  lived  with  good  in- 
crease 
Of  ilock  and  fold. 

'  He  sweetly  Kved ;    fet  sweetness  did  not 
saTO 

His  life  from  foes, 
But  after  death  oat  of  his  mro 

There  sprang  twelve  stalks  of  wheat: 
Which  many  wondering  at,  got  some  of  those 

To  plant  and  set. 

'  It  Moepered  strangely,  and  did  soon  disperse 

Through  all  the  earth  : 
For  they  that  taste  it  do  rehearse 

That  virtue  lies  therein ; 
A  secret  virtue,  bringing  peace  and  mirth 

By  flight  of  sin. 

'  Take  of  this  grain,  which  in  my  garden  grows, 
And  grows  for  yon ; 
Make  bread  of  it :  and  that  repose 

And  peace,  which  everywhere 
With  so  much  earnestness  you  do  pnrsoe, 
Is  only  there.' 

Among  the  moat  familiar  of  Herbert's 
poems  are  those  entitled,  *  Church  Musio ' 
and  *  Man.'  The  former  is  appreciated  by 
every  lover  of  that  divine  art  —  the  latter 
jrtrangely  anticipated,  if  it  did  not  give  rite 
to  some  of  the  modern  theories  concern  iiij( 
vnans  place  in  nature.  It  if  a  splendid 
apiece  of  religious  philosophy,  worthjr  the 
'Companion  of  Bacon.  Tet  its  burden  is  the 
same  as  many  chapters  of  Pascal's  grand 
fragmentary  relic  on  *  The  Greatness  and 
Misery  of  Man.'  But  perhaps  the  most 
popular  are  the  well-known  lines  on  '  Sun- 
day ; '  undoubtedly  the  finest  poem  on  that 
subject  in  our  language,  and  destined  to 
endure  as  lon|;  as  the  day  it  commemorates. 
'Die  melody  of  church  bells  rings  in  it,  and 
the  gi*ntle  exhilaration,  the  subdued  glory, 
the  peaceful,  vet  joyous,  repose  of  a  village 
Sabbath  —  *  day  most  calm,  most  bright '  — 
belong  to  It.  Happy  the  man  whose 
thou(!;ht8  arc  in  harmony  with  such  holy 
words.  It  is  imposdible  to  study  the  devout 
.breathings  of  tills  poet,  so  full  of  reverent 
eameatness.  without  being  stirred  to  higher 
moods  of  fueling,  and  to  aspirations  after  a 
•diviner  life.  We  are  conscious  of  the  warm 
pulsing  heart  of  a  man  eaeer  for  faith  and 
purity  and  Christ,  beneath  all  the  quaintness 


and  the  mystieiiin ;  and  Ids  imdi  fapr 
long  in  oar  memories,  and  Ibnn  the  ■- 
guage  of  oar  devoatest  yrajewi  lo  a  w«i 
Herbert  wins  oar  strongest  alfeetioBf  wd 
no  praise  sounds  extnnragant  in  the  sartf 
love. 

Immediatejr  we  compare  Keble  with  At 
author  c^  *  llie  Tcmpte,'  oonmderahk  dh 
versity  is  evident  The  (braier  lachi  mm 
of  those  characteristie  ooaKties  faywUet 
Herbert  is  eonspicooas.  we  do  not  find  it 
the  *  Christian  Year '  any  of  that  seatei' 
tionsness,  pracncal  wisdoniy  keen  wit*  sr 
qoaintness,  which  we  hare  reaaaiked  a  the 
earlier  poet.  Moreover,  the  poetry  is  aa 
so  subjective.  The  expieasion  of  penoari 
ezpenence,  joy  and  sorrow,  aMunuiee  asi 
dcHRMur,  aspration  and  donbt,  is  of  atotdf 
different  kmd.  The  man  himaelf  is  not » 
apparent.  We  do  not  see,  we  are  not  p«- 
.mitted  to  see,  the  manifold  intrioals  aose- 
ments  of  an  individaal  soal.  While  esriab 
phases  of  thcMight  and  emotion  are  carslU^ 
and  accurately  deseribed,  there  is  a 
ffenerality  about  them.  Most  €if  the , 
in  *  The  Temple,'  are  Kke  the  fervent 
tations  of  a  recluse,  the  spontaneoos  ^ 
ance  of  intense  feeling,  as  thoa^  hiisi- 
perience  *  did  make  Irim  write.'  Bat  tmj 
of  Keble's  poems  impress  us  with  tlw  ifa 
of  a  foregone  purpose,  of  an  aodieaes  sT 
whom  the  vrriter  was  consoionst  and  to 
whom  he,  preacher4ike,  addressed 
The  facts  harmonise  with  the  ii  ^ 
He  wrote  fbr '  the  Church '  and  its 
bers.  Some  of  the  poems  were  indeed  Ai 
result  of  pure  inspiration  and  perMoal  fM- 
ing ;  but  many  were  adapted,  as  the  pHf- 
ace  states,  *  to  the  successive  jwirtioas  sT 
the  Liturgy;'  and  then,  to  give  a  ss» 
pleteness  to  the  whole,  poems  were  speciJ 
ly  composed  to  celebrate  the  annual  feslivsb 
and  fasts  authorised  by  the  Prayer  Bsdk. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  hard,  meehaaieii, 
forced  character  about  some  of  tbeaiv  wUeh 
prevents  the  oatAow  of  the  readerls  Bf» 
pathy.  The  text,  as  with  manT  soimaWi 
instead  of  bein^  the  root  out  oririiiehthi 
poem  should  spring,  is  often  but  an  aiyaaet, 
an  after  thought,  and  so  little  oonnecMd 
with  the  sentiment  as  to  mislead  and  pa^ 
plex.  The  themes,  too,  upon  which  bj  hit 
plan  he  was  compelled  to  write,  were  not 
all  suited  to  his  peculiar  genius,  while  some 
were  nttcrly  unworthy  of  it.  The  poKtisil 
service-hymns  are  specially  strained  and 
unnatural.  Only  a  Tory  among  Tories,  sn 
Anf^lican  of  Anglicans,  could  have  written 
tho'ie  extravagant,  sentimental  verses  opoa 
*  King  Charies  the  Martyr : '  — 
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*'Afkd  tiiere  are  lelifBg  floKtaiy  breasts, 

Wliote  widow'd  walk  with  thought  of  thee 
is  ebeer'd. 
0«r  own,  oar  rojal  saint ;  thy  memorj  rests 
On  many  a  prayer,  the  more  for  thee  en- 
dear d. 

'  *.  Tme  son  of  oar  dear'Mother,  early  taught 
With  her  to  worship  and  for  her  to  me  ; 
'    Nars'd  in   her  aisles  to  more  than  kingly 
thoaght, 
Oft  in  her  solemn  hoars  we   dream  thee 
nigh. 

'  For  thoa  didst  lore  to  trace  her  daily  lore, 
And  where  we  look  for  comfort  or  for  calm ; 
Orer  the  self-same  lines  to  bend  and  pour 
Thy  heart  with  hers  in  some  Tictorious 
psalm.' 

This  may  be  poetry,  but  is  certainly  not 
Iktorical  trath.  We  hold  that  Macanlay 
was  ihr  nearer  to  the  truth  of  things  when 
be  wrote,  *  Charles  was  not  only  a  most  un- 
scrnpnlous,  bat  a  moet  unlucky  dissembler. 
There  never  was  a  politician  to  whom  so 
many  frauds  and  falsehoods  were  brought 
liome  by  undeniable  evidence.  ...  To  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  had  insinceritv  now 
tainted  the  King's  whole  nature,  that  his 
most  devoted  friends  could  not  refrain  from 
eomplaining  to  each  other,  with  bitter  grief 
and  shame,  of  his  crooked  politics.  His  de- 
leata,  they  said,  gave  them  less  pain  than 
lot  intrigut>8  *  *  %eble  wi^te  in  1827,  when 
Home  was  an  authority,  before  impartial 
Ultory  was  known.    It  is  a  pity  that  the 

*  Chrif  tian  Year '  is  defaced  by  such  poems. 
K>w  that  public  opinion  has  changed,  and 
tlie  State  services  have  been  eliminated 
Brom  the  Prayer  Book,  there  is  no  need  to 
yiatain  the  hymns. 

It  was,  however,  this  determined  effort 
to  commemorate  in  verse  every  event  or- 
dained by  the  Church,  that  *  cribbed,  cabined. 
and  confined'  an  ima^'ination  capable  of 
tiie  nobl«'8t,  freest  flights.  Archbishop 
Whalely  characteristically  described  him 
at  *  an  eagle  in  chains.'  Keble  is  wanting 
also  in  that  intensity  of  devotional  emotion 
which  is  sop  i<«ionately  expressed  in  Creorge 
Herbert,  tie  lacks  that  rushing,  torrent- 
Hke  force  of  feeling  which  most  minds  have 
experience<l  in  exalied  spiritual  moo<ls. 
But  this  was  intentional.  It  was  announced 
In  the  preface,  that  the  *  chief  purpose '  of 
tiie  poems  wa^  'o  exhibit  the  '  soothing  ten- 
den<!y  of  the  Prayer  Book.'  He  composed 
upon  principles  enunciated  by  himself  two 
years  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 

*  Christian  Year.'    In  a  gemal  reriew  of  the 

*  HIstorj  of  England,  rol.  I.  page  12S. 
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*  Star  in  the  East,'  by  Josiah  Conder,  con- 
tributed to  the  Quarterly  in  1825,  Keble 
says,  meeting  an  obiection  raised  against 
poetry  of  a  sober  oroer :  — 

'If  grave,  simple,  sustained  melodies  —  if 
tones  of  deep  but  subdoed  emotioo  are  what 
our  minds  naturally  suggest  to  as  upon  the 
mention  of  sacred  music,  whv  should  there  not 
be  something  analogous  —  a  ftind  of  plain  chant 
in  sacred  poetry  also  —  fervent,  yet  sober ;  aw- 
ful but  eogaging ;  neither  wild  and  passionate, 
nor  light  and  airy ;  but  such  as  we  may  with 
submission  presume  to  be  the  most  acceptable 
offering:  in  its  kind,  as  being  indeed  the  truest 
expression  of  the  best  state  of  the  affections. 
To  many,  perhaps,  to  most  men,  a  tone  of  more 
violent  emotion  may  sound  at  first  more  attrac- 
tive. But  before  we  indulge,  such  a  preference, 
we  should  do  well  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
quite  agreeable  to  that  spirit  which  alone  can 
make  us  worthy  readers  of  sacred  poetrv. 
" ivdeovtl  vouiai/g"  it  is  true;  there  most  do 
rapture  and  inspiration,  but  these  will  naturally 
differ  in  their  character,  as  the  powers  do  from 
whom  they  proceed.  The  worshippers  of  Baal 
may  be  rude  and  frantic  in  their  cries  and 
p^estures  ;  but  the  true  prophet,  speaking  to  or 
of  the  true  God,  is  all  dignity  and  calmness.' 

In  answer  to  the  numerous  questionable 
statements  with  which  the  above  extract  is 
crowded,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  highest 
of  all  poetical  compositions  —  the  Psalms 
and  Prophecies,  in  which  we  perceive  that 
the  richest  effusions  of  God's  inspired  ser- 
vants find  utterance  in  the  impetuosity  of 
some  grand  passion.  To  meet  the  uni- 
versal want,  and  express  the  universal 
heart,  the  sacred  poet  must  feel,  and  then 
describe,  in  words  glowing  like  fiakea  of 
fire,  those  raptures  and  agonies  which  sway 
men  of  strong  impulses  in  the  great  crises 
of  their  history.  George  Herbert  has  done 
this,  Keble  has  not. 

Hence  we  think  has  sprung  the  charge  of 
vagueness,  diffusiveness,  dreaminess.  Some 
critics,  both  public  and  private,  have  even 
characterized  the  languor  which  pervades 
a  few  of  the  poems  as  enervated  sentimen- 
tality. It  is  true  that  happy,  forceful, 
rememberable  phrases  do  not  often  occur ; 
the  language  is  too  highly  classical,  too 
delicately  polished,  to  win  popular  suffrages ; 
yet  such  a  condemnation  is  a  wild  and 
random  one.  Keble  sacrifices  strength  to 
grace ;  but  that  he  could  sound  an  arousing 
note,  the  following  lines,  which  have  found 
their  way  into  some  hymn-books,  distinctly 
declare  :  — 

'  Te  who  your  Lord's  commission  bear. 
His  way  of  mercy  to  prepare  : 
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'  Tbink  not  oF  mt,  thongh  dreami  be  iweet, 
Start  ap  and  p\j  jour  hesTenward  fieet. 
Is  Dot  God's  oath  upon  your  head, 
Ne'er  to  aink  back  on  iloEhfal  bed, 
Never  n^n  vodc  loin*  antie, 
Nw  let  jour  lorchea  waata  nnd  die,  — 
Till,  when  Ihe  ahadova  thickeit  fall. 
Ye  heat  joor  Mailer'i  midDighi  call  1 ' 

Cloaelf  connected  nitb  tbit,  come*  the 
aaaertion  that  Keble  U  both  mystjcal  and 
obacnre  ;  with  some  miDiU  the  tenna  are 
sputajataoB.  Haviiig  do  faculty  whereby 
to  appreciate  a  mystic,  (bey  niapect  hii 
■auity,  or  t«at  hii  miuinga  by  laws  of  lo^c. 
Yet  STery  great  thinker  baa  lealiied  the 
ineviiable  mjaticiaoi  which  enrelopea  all 
rablime  doctrines,  and  belongs  to  all  spirit- 
ual yeamingt,  touching  oa  they  do  the  in- 
finite, b«ing  at  once  bolb  human  and  divine- 
It  it  a  glorified  haze,  u  of  the  rising  moon 
■hining  through  de<ry  miats ;  beautiful  and 
enggeaiive,  by  the  light  which  is  partially 
nvealed  and  partially  obocnred  —  a  com- 
roineling  of  the  darknoaa  of  earth  and  the 
brigntneM   of  heaven.      In    Keble'a    own 

'  'Tia  mi<ly  all,  both  aighl  and  sound, 

I  oaly  know  'tis  fair  and  aveal ; 

'Tia  wandering  on  enchanted  eruund, 

With  dizzy  brow  and  tottering  feel.' 

Critics  who  Bccuae  their  authonofwant  of 
clearness  thereby  frequently  proclaim  their 
own  superficiality  or  defideocy.  Tennyson's 
■  In  Mrmoriam,'  (till  ■  proiea  nothing '  to  a 
certain  ordi^rof  mind.  The  Ime  poet  knows 
the  unspeaknble  dilBculty  of  pmbodving  in 
definite  tankage  those  impalpable,  yet 
moat  real  spiritual  cravings,  which  are  be- 

Sitten  of  God.  It  muit  be  freely  admitted, 
at  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the 
'  Chriatian  Year,'  both  brains  and  stndy  are 
required  :  there  is  obscurity  ;  but,  as  was 
■aid  of  Mdlon,  in  answer  to  a  similar  charge, 
it  is  such  an  obsctirity  aa  is  a  compliment  to 
the  reader. 

The  writer  of  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Keblo's 
life,  which  appeared  in  tUc  Times,  shortly 
after  his  deata,  muat  be  nearly  related  to 
that  int^llisent  critic  of  Tennyson,  so  merci- 
lealy  fiagcllated  by  Kobcrtaon,  of  Brighton. 
From  the  same  pen  proceed  blessing  and  , 
cnmng — contraaictions  of  the  most  amaz- 
ing character.  '  Thirty-nine  years  ago,'  he  ' 
MTs,  ■  came  oat  tbe  "  Christian  Year,"  than 
wliich  DO  book  of  modern  time*  has  come  I 
nearer  to  what  we  may  call  t,_  divine  work.'  [ 


Again :  '  it  will  nrvive  and  be  the  Cliareli 
orEnglaad'a  manual  of  meditativa  poetry 
fbr  centuriee  to  come.'  Higher  praise  (for 
is  it  not  prophetic  ?)  the  moat  enthiuiMtk 
Anglican  devotee  could  not  offer.  But  lie 
proceeds  :  — 

'  If  we  venture  to  say  that  tbe  '  ChriMiaB 
Year"  ii  loo  exclusively  the  manual  of  well- 
ednoated  Church  people,  we  mutt  take  a  teal. 
Lei  that  teat  bo  the  cleverest  girl  iu  a  national 
achool,  the  teacher  —  pertiapi  we  might  say  the 
school  mistress.  Can  she  use  these  meditations 
intellicencty,  easily  and  usefully,  even  with 
every  favouring  circumstance  !  We  feu-  not  I 
Out  of  more  than  a  hnndred  poems,  only  twenty 
are  not  absolutely  abscare  ;  though,  even  in 
this  case,  we  should  expect  sach  a  person  aa  we 
have  supposed,  to  road  them  with  some  fixed 
and  inveterate  mitunderatanding  of  the  test. 
There  are  about  fifteen  more,  that  such  a  petaon 
would  master  with  more  difficulty,  and  even  leaa 
'  success.  More  thou  seventy  are  realty  only 
'  meant  (!)  tor  people  who,wilh  a  little  ai^  could 
make  out  the  train  of  thought  in  a   Greek 

I  Yet  this  extremely^  abacnre  book,  oomprs- 
hended  only  by  a  privileged  few,  ia  '  to  be 
'  the  Church  of  Eogland's  manual  of  medi- 
I  taiive  poetry  for  centuries  to  come  !'  The 
I  writer  of  this  prophetic  revelation  ia  cer- 
I  tainly  very  complimentary  either  to  Keble 
[  or  the  intelligence  of  national  scbool- 
i  mistresse*.  The  member*  of  that  Cbnr^ 
must  be  marvellously  conservoUve,  or  mnr- 
veDously  stupid  in  this  critic's  eyes  ;  rince, 
for  centuries  to  come,  they  will  tenaclooriv 
adhere  to  a  b-wk  which  be  hat  arithmeu- 
cally  demonstrated  to  be  practically  wortb* 
less.  What  can  his  notion  be  of  a  '  Divine 
work  ?'  We  think  it  sufficient,  simply,  y*^ 
emphatically,  to  protest  against  auch  criti- 
cism as  foolish,  reckless,  and  untme.  That 
there  are  technical  faults  not  a  few,  the 
author  bimaclf  was  folly  aware  —  no  one 
more  so  ;  and  had  he  ventured  in  later  reaii 
to  touch  his  work  with  a  revising  hand, 
doubtless  many  a  passage  now  the  object  of 
complaint,  because  not  easy  at  once  to  ap- 
prehend, would  have  become  luminous  and 
plain.  But  the  universal  verdict  of  hit 
wisest  friends  ii,  that  Keble  did  well  to  re- 
frain attempting  any  alteration  of  the  arip- 
nal.  It  remains  therefore,  with  all  its  defect* 
and  excellencies,  Just  what  it  was  in  1827. 

The  differences  between  George  Herbert 
and  John  Keble,  arc  not  only  in  the  form 
and  style,  but  in  the  whole  mattor  and  sub- 
stance of  their  poems.  The  former  —  as  we 
have  already  remarked  —  sings  of  the  stmg- 
glea  and  victories,  hopes  and  fears,  with 
which  his  own  heart  wa*  intimately  con- 
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^med ;  ^e  latter  it   pre-enrinenthr   tbe  Tooching^  the  tramulons  eye  whh  amae  of 

Christian  interpreter  of  Nature.    He  sees  light 

glimpses  of  the  infinite  meaning  of  her  Too  rapid  and  too  pme  for  all  hot  angel  sight, 
▼arious  and  changeful  moods,  and  strires  in 

living  words  to  otter  the  thing  he  sees.    He  '  ^^7  '^"ow  the  Almighty's  love, 

ia  a  deYoot  student  of  her  many  mysteries,  ^^®'  ^^<^»  ^^®  whirlwinds  rock  the  topmost 

•nd  he  stands  hnmbled  by  her  great  and  s^~7„  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

glorious  presence  :  —  Tj^^  j„^„H  ^^^  a  deep  exulring  fear  ; 

How,  in  their  fiercest  sway, 

*  Of  the  bright  thines  in  earth  and  air  Curbed  by  some  power  unseen,  they  die  away 

How  little  can  the  heart  embrace  !  Like  a  bold  steed,  that  owns  his  rider's  arm, 

Soft  shsdes  and  gleaming  lights  are  there  —  Proud  to  be  checked  and  soothed  by  that  o'er- 

I  know  it  well,  but  cannot  trace.  mastering  charm.' 

'  Mine  eye  unworthy  seems  to  read  But  Keble  was  more  than  a  word-painter 

One  page  of  Nature's  beauteous  book ;  of  landscapes  ;  visible  and  familiar  scenes 

It  lies  before  me,  fair  outspread—  ^ere,  to  him,  types  of  spiritual,  invisible  re- 

I  bnly  cast  a  wishful  look.  alities.    Throu«(h  the  medium  of  his  imagi- 
nation', he  beheld  Nature  as  a  parable,  rich 

•  I  cannot  paint  to  memory's  eye  ^ith  eternal  truth,  and  attempted  to  ex- 

The  scene,  the  glance,  I  dearest  love,  pound  the  int'miate  connection  of  human 

Unchanged  themselves,  in  me  ^cy  die,  ^^^^,„  ^^1,  ^he  transient  or  more  perma- 

Or  faint  or  false  their  shadows  prove.  ^^^   j^^^j^   displayed    in    the  material 

'  In  vain  with  dull  and  tuneless  ear.  ^^'^2'  ^r^lTtt'i.^  ^f^^^irnr^^/^l'^nf 

I  linger  by  soft  music's  cell  •  rebuke,  at  other  times  a  glowing  reflex  of 

And  in  my  heart  of  hearts  woild  liear  common  thoughts  and  moods.     The  verses 

What  to  her  own  she  deigns  to  tell.'  ^w  the  First  Sunday  after  Jbipiphany  give 

us  a  clear  idea  of  the  soothing  influence  ex- 

It  is  to  .uch  reverent  wonhippem  Nature  ««•'«<*  <"?  .«■)'?  P«f*'«.  ?'"  "»f""  I'jy'"''  ,J« 

wiTeils  ber  hidden  sweetness,  and  tells  her  «>  exquisitely  depicts.    It  is  said  that  the 

Iwliest  secrets.    In  all  hb  poems,  we  can  •«™*'7    described    in   this  poem  is   that 

easily  see  that  Keble  was  re^kable  for  an  »"'?""^    BorAope  and   East   Leech     two 

orerflowing,  almost  passionate  affection  for  pansbes  of  which  he  had  the  charge  shortly 

Nature  i  he  yielded  to  her  subduing  influ-  after  maintaining  orders. 

encesuntiltheypeiietratedaDdimprlgnated  ..  ^\V°r}  ?"  *?  Lilies,  and  the  first  por- 

«*ery  thought     He  could  not  be  liappy  ^»?  ."^  *•"**  '"T  *«  ^*>»'*^  S'"'*^*^  t"?"" 

tHthout  hen    He  watched  for  the  'tender  trinity,  are  of  *e  same  class,  and  take 

l^ts  •  which  '  dawn  or  die  '  on  her  loved  ""^  "  *"»«  *"?*,  »f..*''t  whole  collection. 

S;t««s,  as  fondly  as  ever  enraptured  lover  Thelatter  especially  displays  all  that  grace- 

naedinto  his  nustress's  eyes.    But  it  was  f"*  ""l*""'  P'^^^'  profound  learning, 

iot  only  for  himself;  he  beheld,  note*  and  extensive   sympathy,   and  religions  appre- 

interpreted  for  as,  'the  stormy  lights  on  hension  of  Natures  teachings,  which  have 

moantaiu  streams   wavering  and  broken,'  made  the  '  Christian  Year   the  pnzed  com- 

A»  richest  glow  which  ever  sets  aroiAd  the  P*°«>"  «^*>  many  refined  minds.  The  tend- 

Mtumnal  sun,'  the  tender  flower,  «»«7  <?  discover  symbolistic  teaching  every- 
where is  sometimes  earned  to  a  dangerous  ex- 

,  _    .           ....               .    ,  J  treme :    now   and  then  the   poet's  fancv 

Embowmed  in  the  greenest  glade,  j,  ^^  ^j^,^      j         ^i„  .  ^^^  taking  th'e 

So  frail  a  gem.  It  scarce  may  bear  '^t    i*^        i  • r  j 

The  playfia  touch  of  evening  air.  ^^<>1«^    '^?^^"'\^  ^  f^u!°tV    ""^  'f''!^ 

poetry,  it  is  without  doubt  the  purest  this 

T    I*       1*1-    ^1.    /•  11     •             1          1.  century  has  produced.    It  is  impossible  to 

In  lines  like  the  following,  we  learn  how  ^j,„^J;,  ^^^  |^bt  in  which  Keble^there- 

capable   was  the  poets    gentle    heart    of  by  involved  the  present  and  last  generations; 

^pathinng  with  the   fiercest  tamnit  of  Jpeciall^  is  that  high  ecclesii^tical  party. 

""*  •  with  which  from  the  first  he  was  so  ctim- 

•  rrn.     L.        .1.    »i    •  t^,  pletely  identified,  under  a  heavy  burden  of 

W^^'Zn^^X^^  Wicntohim.    In  the e«W  nart of  the 

Watch  for  tL  fitful  bieise  ^"^^'y?  mteltect  was  divorced  f^om  piety  ; 

To  howl  and  chafe  amid  the  bending  tiees,  rebgions  emotion  was  held  synonymous  with 

Watch  for  the  still  white  gleam  hrpoonsY  or  methodisiD.    The  Evangehcals 

To  bathe  the  landscape  in  a  fiery  stream,  of  the  &tablished  Churckt  then  few,  feeble 
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and  insignificant,  fimnd  an  expretsion  for 
Uieir  spiritual  feelings  in  tbe  hymns  of  Cow- 
per,  Toplady,  Watts,  and  the  Wesl^ys.  But 
a  barren  iiupassiyity,  a  dreary,  dead  formal- 
ism, a  frozen  intellectaality,  preyailed  at 
Oxford,  and  among  the  class  wnicb  Oxford 
represented.  It  was  gi^en  to  Keble,  by  his 
*  Christian  Year,'  to  do  for  the  high  Chnrch 
party  what  the  Wesleys,  by  their  original 
nymns  and  translations,  had  done  for  uirge 
numbers  of  the  comparatively  uneducated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century. 
The  way  had  been  somewhat  prepared  by 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  toe  school  of 
which  they  were,  if  not  the  founders,  yet  the 
most  prominent  and  illustrious  members. 
The  teachings,  and  perhaps  more,  the  unde- 
fined influence  of  these  two  splendidly- 
gifted  men,  were  silently  but  irresistibly 
moulding  the  minds  of  the  foremost  young 
thinkers  of  the  University,  among  whom 
were  Newman,  Arnold,  Keble.  A  nobler 
Kfe  was  slowly  stirring.  A  determined  re- 
action against  the  remorseless  materialism 
of  the  past  age  had  set  in,  and  was  quietly 
gathering  strength  to  sweep  it  utterly  away. 
It  was  upon  this  rising  ana  deepening  tide 
that  the  *  Christian  Year '  was  so  rapidly 
carried  forward  to  its  proud  success.  It 
met  and  uttered  the  unconscious  cravings  to 
which  the  poetry  of  the  new  school  had 
given  birth.  The  best  teaching^  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  their  insight  into 
Nature's  meaning  and  message,  their  intense 
appreciation  of  her  manifold  loveline$«,  their 
reverence  for  the  passions  of  human  hearts, 
were  all  combined  in  Keble,  with  those 
hisher  truths  which  are  the  very  essence  of 
reTi;;ion.  While,  however,  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  some  of  the  manifestations 
of  tliat  newly-awakened  life,  and  especially 
regard  those  developments  which  art)  vari- 
ously called  Tractarian,  Puseyitical,  Ritual- 
istic, as  detrimental  to  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  individual,  and  a  disaster  to  the  nation 
itself ;  while  we  repudiate  its  many  unscrip- 
tural  doctrines,  and  repel  its  vain  and  arro- 
gant assumptions,  we  cannot  but  recognize 
that  from  thcit  period  a  revived,  powerful 
spirit  of  earnestness,  an  aspiration  after  a 
nobler  ideal,  began  to  exhioit  itself.  The 
admiration,  enthusiasm,  affection,  reverence, 
and  loyalty  with  which  the  High  Church 
section  have  universally  regarded  the  author 
of  the  ^  Christian  Year '  are,  therefore,  no 
cause  for  surprise  —  the  wonder  would  be 
if  he  were  esteemed  less. 

But  the  influence  exerted  by  this  little 
work  of  sacred  poems  is  still  more  extensiv<&. 
It  is  a  beautiful  protest  against  many  prac- 
tices and  dogmas  prevideot  in  our  time. 


Never  was  it  more  needed  than  now.  Ab- 
sorbed in  practical  pursuits  beyond  any  for- 
mer perioQ,  with  popular  philosophers  striv- 
ing to  shut  God  out  of  his  own  universe,  hj 
ingenious  theories  and  a  cruel  locric  ;  eager 
to  narrow  men's  intelleelB,  and  rain  sJl 
spiritual  endeavour  by  destroying  faith  in 
tbe  Unseen,  conflning  thought  and  interest 
to  phenomena  alone,  reducing  everything 
to  a  gross,  revolting  materialism,  men  need 
some  wise,  holy,  reverent  teacher  to  uplift 
the  veil,  and  reveal  the  divine  —that inner 
glory  from  which  the  outward  derives  all 
Its  CTace,  and  strength,  and  worth.  Thu 
Keble  has  soueht  to  do. 

It  is  to  Keble,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  a 
powerful  declaration  of  the  sanctity  of  or- 
dinary life  and  common  things.  Frequent- 
ly accused  of  sympathy  with  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  Romanism  (firom  which  charge 
his  friends  cannot  clear  him)  he  neverthe- 
less was  no  advocate  for  monastic  or  conven- 
tual seclusion.  Life,  with  its  duties,  loves, 
disappointments,  joys,  was  a  holy  thing«  if 
well  spent.  The  possibility  of  sanctity  amid 
the  deafening  turmoil  and  stress  of  business, 
is  finely  put,  in  the  poem  entitled,  St.  Mat- 
thew —  those  verses  beginning, 

'  Bat  Love's  a  6ower  that  will  not  die 
For  lack  of  leafy  screen/  &c. 

Also  in  the  Morning  Hymn  : 

'  We  need  not  hid,  for  doistcred  cell. 
Oar  noighboars  and  our  work  farewell ; 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinfal  man  beneath  the  sky. 

'  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 
Would  furnish  all  wo  ought  to  ask. 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  Gknl.' 

We  may  compare  with  this  George  Her- 
bert's simple  poem,  *  The  Elixir,'  embody- 
ing the  same  truth. 

*  Teach  me,  rov  God  and  King, 

In  all  things  Thee  to  sec, 
And  what  I  do  in  anything, 
To  do  it  as  for  Thee. 


'  All  may  of  Thee  partake, 
'   Nothing:  can  bo  so  mean. 
Which,  with  this  tincture,  *'  for  Thy  sake, 
Will  not  grow  bright  and  clean. 

'  A  servant,  with  this  clause, 

Biakes  drudgery  divine  ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws. 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 
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'  This  if  the  fimant  stone. 
That  toraeth  all  to  roM  ; 
For  that  which  Qod  doth  toaeh  and  own, 
Cannot  for  leee  be  told.' 


who  loves  the  Lord  arifrht, 

No  soul  of  man  can  worthless  find  ; 

All  will  be  precious  in  His  sight. 
Since  Christ  on  all  hath  shined  ;' — 


If  ever  aad  anon  a  tone  of  dissatiifaction  ,  .  ,  ^  . ,  .  ... 
witheapthlypeaKtiestoandsinKeble'spoems,  f^e  simple  faith,  tl*e  snbimewve acqmewence 
it  is  in  hannony  with  ibe  Toice  of  all  who  ^^  the  Divine  wiU,  the  unbounded  revei^ 
lukve  felt  the  perplexing  mystery  of  life,  e^ce  and  child-like  lore  for  the  Great  Mas- 
Perhaps  the  sad  condition  of  humanity  —  t«r»  ^i"  ^\  endear  this  unpretentious  little 
fti  «ns,  infirmities,  and  unrest  —  is  some-  volunje  to  intelbgentChnstian  minds.  Dr. 
ttnea  contrasted  with  the  quiet  and  purity  Aniold  s  judgment  of  some  of  the  poems, 
of  nature,  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  written  in  a  letter  to  Sir  J.  T.  Colendge 
nare  is  a  tendency  in  poets  of  Keble's  or-  (^^n  Mr.  Coleridge)  befbre  they  were  pub- 
dar  to  exalt  nature  above  man.  But  to  us  1>»^«J»  ^^  ^^  endowed  by  numberless 
it  is  hardly  doubtftil  whether  an  imperfect  readers.  •  It  is  my  firm  opinion,'  he  said, 
man  is  not  supremely  preferable  to  Nature  *  ^^a*  nothing  equal  to  them  exists  m  our 
with  all  her  model  perfectness.  lan^age  ;    the  wonderfbl    knowledge    of 

Various  other  characteristics  of  the  Scripture,  the  punty  of  heart,  and  the 
«  Christian  Year  '  might  be  pointed  out.  richness  of  poetry,  I  never  saw  paralleled. 
Ifce  profound  erudition  so  carefully  con-  We  cannot  notice  at  any  lenfrth  the^ 
oealed^  the  strange  accuracy  with  which  er  poetical  works  of  Ais  rare  mind.  After 
iha  scenery  ofPalestine  is  depicted,  strange  '^e  completion  of  the  'Christian  Year,' 
because  he  had  never  travelled  there ;  the  Keble  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
fondness  evinced  for  the  beauties  of  En-  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psakns  of  David, 

r  landscape  and  our  general  quiet  home  ad^iering   with  wrupulous  fidelity  to  the 
_  ^  ^  ongmaL    It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he 

failed  to  produce  a  popular  one.    The  ex*- 

'  Homely  scenes  and  simple  views,  treme  difficulty  of  renderin^r  into  acc^t^ 

Lowly  thoughts  will  best  infuse'  ~  able  English  the  peculiaritiee  of  the  m- 

brew,  every  scholar  knows.  The  Psalter 
tiM  fiilness  of  scriptural  knowledge  dis-  published,  we  believe,  in  18S9,  with  '  very 
placed,  and  the  beauty,  the  elegance  with  great  misgiving  and  reluctance,'  (see  prel^ 
which  biblical  images  and  almsions  are  ace)  is  still  unknown  to  hundreds  who  priae 
woven  into  the  texture  of  the  poems  ;  the  the  *  Christian  Year.' 
pasaonal  appeal  to  our  most  sacred  experi-  As  we  have  compared  Herbert  and  Keble 
eaoea,  ana  the  delicate  description  oT  the  ia  other  poems,  we  will  quote  in  parallel 
aaoat  subtile  phases  of  human  feeling ;  the  lines  their  version  of  the  twenty-third 
tander  regard  for  all  weakness,  and  sympa-  Ftolm,  premising  that  we  think  it  one  of  the 
ikj  with  Si  sorrow,  the  tone  of  warm,  Wolh-  best  of  Keble's  rendering  :  — 
arty' afiection, 


Serbefi't, 

'  The  God  of  love  rav  Shepherd  is. 
And  He  that  doth  me  feed  : 
While  He  is  mine,  and  I  am  His, 
What  can  I  want,  or  nted  ? 

'  He  leads  me  to  the  tender  grass, 
Where  I  both  feed  and  rest ; 
Then  to  the  streams  that  gently  pass 
In  bo(h  I  have  the  best. 

'  Or,  if  I  stray,  He  doth  convert 
And  bring  my  mind  in  frame  ; 
And  all  this,  not  for  my  desert, 
But  for  His  Holy  Name. 

'  Yea,  in  death's  shady  black  abode. 
Well  may  I  walk  —  not  fear  ; 
Jor  Thon  art  with  me,  and  Thv  rod 
To  gnide,  Thy  staff  to  bear.  ' 


KOU's, 

'  My  Shepherd  Is  theLovd  ;  I  knew 
No  care  or  craving  need  ; 
He  lays  me  where  the  green  herbs  grow 
Along  the  quiet  mei^. 

'  He  leads  me  where  the  waters  glide  — 
The  waters  soft  and  still  — 
And  homewards  he  will  gently  guide 
My  wandering  heart  and  will. 

'  He  brings  me  on  the  rigfatsons  path 
Even  for  His  name's  dear  sake  — 
What  if  in  vale  and  shade  of  death. 
My  draary  way  I  take  1 

'  I  fear  no  Ul,  for  Thau,  (>  Ged, 
With  me  for  ever  art ; 
Thv  shepherd's  staff.  Thy  guidiag  xad»^ 
''Tis  they  omHolaMy  haiil. 
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'  Nay,  Thoa  dost  make  me  sit  and  dine 
E'en  in  my  enemies'  sight ; 
Mj  head  with  oil,  my  cap  with  wine, 
Rons  oyer  daj  and  night. 

'  Snrely  Thy  sweet  and  wondroos  loye 
SluU  measure  all  my  days ; 
And  as  it  neyer  shall  remoyo, 
So  neither  shall  my  praise/ 

The  *  Lyra  Innocentiom :  Thoughts  in 
yene  on  Christian  Children,  their  Waya 
and  their  Priyile^es ; '  was  published  in  1846. 
It  is  far  from  beins  well-known  or  popular, 
and  it  has  not  yet  oad  an  opportunity  to  be 
judged  on  its  true  poetical  merits.  When 
first  presented  to  the  public,  the  Established 
Church  was  profoundly  agitated  by  the 
IVactarian  controyersy  and  the  recent  de- 
fection of  Dr.  Newman,  and  as  ELeble  was  a 
notable  champion  in  that  moyement,  eager 
opponents  scanned  the  pages  of  the  '  Lyra,' 
not  to  discover  poetical  l^uties,  but  theo- 
logical heresies,  while  sympathising  adher- 
ents praised  it  in  the  most  exaggerated 
terms.  Another  oause  of  its  unpopularity 
18  a  curious  misunderstanding  or  its  pur- 
pose, as  if  it  had  been  written  ^^  chiloren, 
instead  of  which  the  author  said,  *  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  idea  of  this  little  volume,  it 
would  have  proved  a  sort  of  '^  Christian 
Year  "  for  teachers  and  nurses,  and  others 
who  are  much  employed  about  children.'  It 
is,  indeed,  full  of  tenderness  for  the  little  ones, 
and  affection  is  kindled  towards  the  child- 
less man  who  so  loyed  child-nature,  and  had 
so  true  an  insight  into  it.  He  wrote  so  well, 
because  he  was  himself  a  child  of  the  King- 
dom. 

Looked  at  from  a  literary  or  poetical  as- 
pect, we  think  it  worthy  to  raxik  with  the 
*  Christian  Year  '  —  there  are  poems  as 
exquisite  in  sentiment,  and  more  complete 
in  artistic  structure.  We  must,  however, 
content  ourselyes  with  quoting  a  sonnet  — 
in  our  judgment,  alinost  perfect ;  it  is 
called, 

'  DEATH  or  Tin  NEW-BAPTIZED. 

'  What  purer  brighter  sight  on  earth,  than 
when 
The  San  looks  down  upon  a  drop  of  dew, 
Hid  in  some  nook  from  sJl  but  Angels'  ken, 
And  with  his  radiance  bathes  it  through 
and  through. 
Then  into  realms  too  clear  for  our  firail  view 
Exhales  and  draws  it  with  absorbing  love  ? 
And  what  if  Heaven  herein  giye  token  true 
Of  grace    that   new-born   dying   infants 
prove,* 
Just  touched  with  Jesus'  light,  then  lost  in 
joys  al>oye  1  * 

*  Would  not  all '  dying  inftuiti  prove '  the  same 
grace,  whether  hapHaed  er  aissf 


'  For  me  Thy  board  is  liehly  spread 
In  sight  of  all  my  foes. 
Fresh  <n\  of  Thine  embalms  my  head, 
My  cup  of  grace  overflows. 

'  O  nought  but  love  and  mercy  wait 
Through  <dl  my  life  on  me  ; 
And  I  within  my  Father's  gate. 
For  long  bright  years  shall  be.' 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Eeble,  renewed 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  theolc^cal 
sentiments  of  his  poetry.  The  i>roniinent 
position  which,  on  account  of  nis  ayinp*- 
thies,  he  was  compelled  to  take  in  f}!e  Ox- 
ford movement,  dia  not  hinder  the  contin- 
ued and  extensive  circulation  of  the  '  Chria- 
tian  Year  '  among  those  who  were  avowed- 
ly adherents  of  a  more  evangefic  fiuth. 
Though  deploring  and  denouncing  the  ex- 
treme views  he  endorsed,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  reject  the  purer  frmts  of  hia 
devout  genius.  The  taint  of  Sacramentari- 
anism  is  very  slight ;  objectionable  doc- 
trines are  not  obtruded.  &ebl^  then  advo- 
cated a*  sound  rule  of  faith  and  a  sober 
standard  of  feeling  in  matters  of  practical 
religion.'  He  appealed  to  the  universal 
Chnstian  heart,  tnereforo  doctrine  is  hinted 
at,  not  elaborated.  We  oannot  affirm  that 
he  did  not  hold  those  tenets  which  his  ma- 
turer  oonyictions  defended,  —  this  we  maj 
hope  to  learn  frpm  the  expected  bioerapby ; . 
at  least  the  poem  on  Gunpowder  uWaaon 
distinetly  ^ows  that  his  sympathy  with  4he 
Beformed  Protestant  Church  was  greater 
at  the  time  the  *  Christian  Year' was  mib- 
lished,  than  during  any  later  period  or  hia 
life.  Then  there  was  little  of  that  wiatfal 
longing  for  the  Boman  communion  whkh 
so  painfully  betrayed  itself  in  after  days. 
He  saw  her  errors,  and  mourned  over  them; 
her  garments  were  stained  with  '  many  a 
martyr's  blood.'  He  could  not  brook  the 
devotion  offered  at  her  altars  to '  saint  and 
angel.' 

Purgatory  was  /i  fiction, 

'  The  lurid  mist  is  o'er, 
That  shew'd  the  rif^hteous  sufiferhig  stfll 
Upon  the  eternal  shore.?  • 

The  Romish  Church  was  indeed  recoffniaed 
as  a  *  sister,'  but  a  fallen  one  ;  the  Engiiflh 
was  incomparably  purer. 

'  Her  gentle  teaching  sweetly  blends 
With  the^lear  light  of  Truth.' 

The  former  taught  the  false  doctrine  of  the 
Real  Presence,  the  latter  r^ected  that  dog«» 
ma  ;  and  it  was  Keble's  privilege  to  uiTite 
to  a  truer  fellowship.   - 
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'  O  oome  to  0ur  ConiKiiiiiion  Feast ; 
There  present  in  the  heart, 
Not  hi  the  hands;  the  eternal  Priest 
Will  His  tme  self  impart.' 

]>oubtle88  he  held,  but  did  not  make  very 
TOominent,  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  Bap- 
asmal  Regeneration. 

« 
*  A  few  calm  words  of  fkith  and  prayer, 

A  few  brifcht  drops  of  holy  dew, 

Shall  work  a  wonder  there 

Earth's  charmers  nerer  knew.' 

We  may  also  disooyer  a  reference  for  some 
witerioas,  impalpable,  abstract  entity,  call- 
•d  *  the  Churui,'  which  is  utterly  indepen- 
dent of  the  members  composing  it,  which 
fleolhes  and  iipholds  them,  and  offers  suppli- 
cation on  theur  behalfl 

'  Hear  them,  kind  Saviour  —  hear  Thy  spoose 
Low  at  Thy  feet  renew  her  tows  : 
Thine  own  dear  promise  she  wonid  plead 
For  ns  her  tme  but  fallen  see^*' 

We  oonfbss  ounelves  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  any  society,  Church,  or  nation, 
oen  exist  distinct  from  the  men  and  women 
iHio  ibrm  its  component  parts.  But  the 
High  Church  mind  which  can  acknowledge 
a  real  body  and  real  blood,  in  substances 
wUch  all  the  senses  prove  to  be  simply 
bread  and  wine,  will  make  little  of  our  per- 
plexity. The  doctrine  moat  be  labelled 
'  Mystery/  and  so  an  end  be  put  to  all  in- 
ooorenient  questioning. 

The  development  towards  Romanist  doc- 
tnoet  rapidly  advanced  during  the  years 
iridefa  intervened  between  1827  and  1846, 
at  was  evidenced  by  Keble's  connection 
iMk  ihwte  ecclesiastical  firebrands,  the 
IVeets,  and  the  eeneral  tenor  of  the 
*  Lyra  Innocentinm.  Sacramentarianism  is 
wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  this  second 
ipehme  of  poems.  Nearly  all  the  ridiculous 
aad  false  assumptions  of  the  Ultra-Ritualia- 
licjiartyof  the  present  day  are  to  be  found 
in  It.  We  shonid  be  ^eved  to  accuse  Bir. 
Keble  of  sympathy  with  the  fooleries  and 
▼algar  vanities  of  men  who  are  apeing  the 
tetn  splendours  of  Rome,  and  seeking  to 
flourish  beneath  the  protection  of  the  great 
authority  and  name  of  the  author  of  the 
*' Christian  Year  ; '  but  we  cannot  deny 
tiMt  *  the  great  CathoKc  Revival,'  as  it  m 
oalled,  has  received  no  little  assistance  from 
the  teachings  of  the  'Lyra.'  In  that  book, 
wearisome  strew  is  laid  upon  the  supreme 
^ue  of  *  t^  Font  of  Life,'  *  the  regener- 
etbig  ware,'  'the  Baptismal  dew.'  The 
fopematural  endowment  of  the  Priesthood 
ii  maintained. 


'  A  mortal  youth  I  saw 

Nieh  to  God's  akar  draw, 
And  lowly  kneel,  while  o'er  him  pastoral  hands 

Were  spread  with  many  a  prayer, 

And  when  he  rose  up  there. 
He  could  undo  or  bind  the  dread  celestial  bands.' 

•  • 

The  Intercession  of  Angels  is  admitted  in 
the  poem  called  *  Lifting  up  to  the  Cross,' 
where  a  mother,  who  has  raised  her  uncon- 
scious babe  to  kiss  the  lips  of  a  dead  image 
of  the  Crucified,  utters  the  hope  that  the 
child's  good  angel  *will  strive  for  me  hi 
prayer.'  The  purpose  of  the  whole  poem 
IS  to  declare  the  benefit  derivable  from  the 
material  cross.  The  Virgin  Mary  is  *  the 
spotless  mother,'  first  of  *  creatures ' — 

'  A  royal  Virgin  evermore,  heavenly  and  nn- 
defiled.^ 

She,  too,  will  intercede.  To  a  child  who 
has  lost  her  mother,  he  offers  this  comfort :  -— 

'  Thy  vision  —  whoso  chides  may  blame 
The  instinctive  teachings  of  the  altar  fiame — 
Shows  thee  above,  in  yon  ethereal  air, 
A  holier  Mother ,  rapt  m  m^re  prevailiag  prayer* 

In  a  poem  excluded  from  the  *  Lyra,"  but 
privately  circulated  amoct^  Anglicans  and 
Catholics,  Keble  offers  devotion  to  *tbe 
Blessed  Lady.'  In  the  words  of  a  Catholic 
contemporary,*  *  fain  would  he  rest  in  her 
shadow,  kneel  unto  her,  call  her  Uessed, 
'*  magnity  the  Lord  "  with  her,  and  if  she  aa 
not  adored  in  England,  yet  he  and  his  are 
seeking  — 

'  day  by  day  the  love  and  fear 
Which  brings  thee  with  all  saints,  near  and 
more  near.' 

The  stanzas  which  follow  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, as  fine  as,  if  not  finer  than,  anything 
that  ever  came  from  the  author's  pen  ;  but 
though  it  might  be  fair  to  quote  them,  we 
would  rather  forbear.  They  put  forward 
the  inaeparable  oomiectioo  between  the 
Mother  and  the  Son  in  the  fullest  way,  and 
ground  the  devotioo  of  Christians  to  her  on 
that  union.  Whenever  we  <kaeel  to  pray 
(he  says)  we  may,  unbhmed,  *^  greet  thy 
glories,"  and  repeat  the  seraph's  welcome, 
«'Hail,  ]dary,luU  ef  graoel^'  We  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  oopy  of  these  re- 
markable verses,  to  verier  tne  statement  for 
ourselves  ;  but  remaining  uncontradicted, 
we  are  compelled  to  accept  it  as  correct. 
It  may  well  oe  said  to  indicate  '  a  great  ad- 
vance on  ordinary  Anglican  notions  with 

•  The  JfoNi^  Jbr  UMb  iMmk&iu 
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ngaxi  to  oar  Blessed  Lady  aod  dflTotioD 
to  her.'*  Not  so  did  Gooege  Herbert 
write.  It  WH,  w  he  IB  cnreful  to  tell  us, 
<  no  envy  or  msltcioiUDea,'  do  want  of  rev- 
ereoce,  that  prerented  hjs  orSTiiig  the 
'  special  aid '  oT  Hary  and  stl  angels  and 
saints;  but  because — * 

■  Our  King, 
WImmi  m  do  all  jolpdy  sdore  and  pmiie. 

BidsAoiach  thing,'  .  .  . 

'  All  worship  ii  prerogtlire,  and  a  flowir 
Of  His  rich  crown,  from  whom  lies  no  appeal 

At  the  last  hour  : 
Therefore  we  dam  not  from  Hii  garland  ateal 
To  make  a  poej  Jbr  inferior  power.' 


The  one  poet  shall  a 


r  the  other; 


Presence.  The  alteratioa  haa  enkindled 
ttrong,  and,  in  some  casea,  bitter  feeling. 
While  Dr.  Fusej  and  his  friends  ar«  eager 
to  prore  that  Keble's  mind  was  perfectly 
clear  at  the  time  of  his  final  decision,  wm 
arejaUlant  at  the  resoltgOtbersindigiiaiitlr  - 
maintain  that  the  emendation  was  not  hM 
own,  was  adopted  in  conseqnence  of  ex- 
treme pressure;  that  he  was  eren  ■  goaded ' 
into  taking  the  step.  We  who  stand  with- 
out, who  accepted  the  '  Cbrinian  Year ' 
with  eratitnde,  as  a  noUe  oontribntioii  from 
the  Establisbed  Church  to  our  derotionaL 
literature,  as  an  lud  to  oar  spiritual  Ulh; 
who  felt  that  throiwh  its  pages  of  hallowed 
thongfats  we  conla  hold  commuoion  witk 
thousands  of  pions  hearts,  whose  prejndicM ' 
and  eonrictions  otherwise  separate  us  moM 
widely,  we  are  now  compelled  to  confhai^ 
with  a  reluctance   akin  to  pain,  that  tba 


Tcrnon  of  the  poem  on  '  Gnnpowde. 

on,'  it  has  been  shown  thatEeble  rej«cted  the 
tMcUnK  of  the  Romisfa  Choreh  on  aerenl , 
cardinalpaiots,infoTODrof(beBD^h.  The  | 
oomparison  maintained  throu^nt  meani , 
nothing,  if  not  this.  No  assertion  against 
the  Real  Objective  Presence  could  be  more 
decisiTe  than  the  phrase  '  Not  in  the  bands.' 
£t«ry  one  accepted  the  statement  in  that 
•ense;  tbe  Proteotant  with  satisfltction  — 
the  Bomaoiit  witb  indignation.  KeUe's 
belief  abont  the  dogma  seems  either  to  haTe 
changed  or  become  more  distinctly  defined ; 
srill,  the  jthraae  remained,  and  was  fre- 
<]uently  '  cited  te  expressing  hia  matured 
conviction  against  the  doetnne.'  No  pro- 
tert,  no  ingenuity  of  explanation  availed; 
people  would  not  int«rpret  the  words  in  a 
non-natural  sense,  and  it  was  not  ontU  a 
bw  days  bofoie  his.  death  that  an  alteration 
waa  determined  uoaa.  On  March  <,  1806, 
be  thus  wrote:  'IhaniBBdeap  my  mind 
that  it  wiU  be  beM,  when  a  repnnt  (s  called 

fl)r,  to  adopt 's  eraendatfon  and  note, 

with  a  &w  words  pointing  ont  thM  it  does 
bat  ezprm  nun  direetly  tbe  trna  meaning 
of  the  present  laxf  lie  ewendalkn  is 
wy  sh^t  in  phmse,  bM  radically  Ivpoi- 


destroy  the  future  influence  of  the 
aod  cause  that  which  was  formerly  the  heri- 
tage of  the  univenaj  Church  to  beeove 
tbe  property  of  a  section  of  a  sect. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  refiite  ik» 
I  doctrine,  we  only  record  with  unaffectni 
'  sorrow  the  pitiable  fact ;  and  we  can  bnt  o^ 
'  press  our  firm  belief  that  common  senM 
.  will  despise  tbe  thin  theological  distinctiatt 
I  some  strive  to  make  betwuen  the  graa^ 
'  Carnal  Presence,  and  another  Beal  Obje»- 
I  tive  Presence  in  the  elements.  Betierin* 
I  worshippers  and  stnrdy  opponents  alike  wiS 
'  recognise  no  difference.  The  fonner  wID 
render  homage  to  bread  and  wine  aa  to  Ite 
Christ,  tbe  btter  will  denounce  all  aa^ 
t«aching  as  blasphemous  idolatry. 

Dr.  Fuiey  hat,  by  qoMations  front  Geona 
Herbert's  poems,  attempted  to  show  thnt  M 


Will  hii  true  self  impart.' 

The  change  of  '  Not '  krto  '  Aa '  produces 
A  distinct  declaration  of  the  Beal  Obj^live 

*  n,  Monlk,  Mat,  >«•••   l<on4sn. 


rms,  attempted 
dootrina  which  Keble  latterlr 
believed.  We  admit  that  be  can  do  tUn- 
with  apparent  aucceia,  if  all  bia  expresaioM 
are  literallv  received.  This,  however,  w3), 
involve  no  little  difficulty ;  for  what  will  hk- 
moke  of  such  a  sentence  as  that  coatainaa 
in  chapter  twenty-two  of  '  A  Friast  to  Otf 
Temple '  ?  'The  Country  Panon  bmi«  tm 
administer  tbe  '  Sacrament,  is  at  a  siimA- 
witb  himself^  how  or  what  behariour  to  B*i 
some  for  so  holy  thin^  E^tociallf  «k 
Communion  times,  be  is  in  a  great  oo^ 
fusion,  as  being  not  only  to  reeetBt  Ood,  h^ 
to  brtak  and  adimnitler  Him-'  Did  Hcibiafc 
believe  that  Ood,  who  is  '  One  and  lodivii^ 
ble,'  could  be  broken  ?  Doe*  not  tbe  Tan. 
exuberance  of  his  langu^H  intinate  that  ik 
most  be  read  in  a  figurative  and  not  litOH^ 
sanse  ?  We  cannot  guarantee  the  theo)(i|^ 
cal  accnracy  of  every  poem.    He  ii  nan. 
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unguarded  than  the  controversies  of  the 
t^ime  would  allow  ns  to  be.  Usually,  how- 
«iver,  readers  do  not  anticipate  measured, 
avstemauc  utterance  from  a  religious  noet. 
'But  if  any  are  absurd  «nou^h  to  confound 
^yabols  with  facts,  types  with  the  things 
^  'led,  they  may  easily  write  down  Greorge 
>ert  a  Sacramentarian,  and  every  other 
who  ventures  without  qualification  to 
Aoy  the  words  of  our  Lora. 
Jhis  is  evident,  either  he  believed  in  the 
JMd  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  or  his 
Mbrisrn  must  be  symbolically  understood. 
juy  way,  Uie  peculiar  definiteness  of  his 
:|lBgiiage  shows  that  be  never  maintained 
>Att  vague  ultra-refined  theory  of  the  Real 
.presence  which  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  school 
ki^ve  sought  to  render  intelligible  to  practi- 
tfdl  English  minds.  Evangelical  sentiment 
And  feelinff  pervade  George  Herbert's 
Boems ;  and  in  one  place,  tinging  of  the' 
I>lvioe  love,  he  says :  — 

*  Love  is  that  liquor  sweet  mud  most  Divine 
Which  my  God  fiaels  as  blood,  but  I,  as  wine/ — 

(The  Agony.) 

Add  to  this  his  abhorrence  of  the  Church 
the  Hills  which  *  wantonly  allureth,*  a^ 
pressed  in  *■  the  British  Church ; '  his  ap- 
proval and  commendation  of  Juhn  ae 
Vald^s  *  ex.  Considerations,'  thanking  Grod 
*lliAt  in  the  midst  of  Popery  he  should 
Spen  the  eyes  of  one  to  understand  and 
%Kpnm  so  clearlv  and  excellently  the  in- 
|Mit  of  the  Gospel,'  and  we  see  at  least  how 
difficult  it  is  to  oelieve  that  he  held  a  tenet 
to  dittinctivelv  Romanist  -as  the  Real  Pres- 
ence. It  is  pitiable  to  find  a  man  like  Dr. 
Peaej  tcraping  together  odds  and  ends  of 
tentencet  mun  the  works  of  venerable  and 
beloved  authors,  on  which  he  may  erect, 
Willi  a  deceptive  show  of  reason  and  author- 
itaTf  the  folse,  profane  doctrine  on  which  his 
■ind  it  so  strangely  set.  In  both  poets, 
tbere  was,  doubtless,  the  recognition  of  a 
aporious  sacerdotalism,  which  we,  as  IVotes- 
lant  Nonconformists,  not  only  reject,  but 
mard  as  most  pernicious  and  deadly  in  its 
iainience.  While  rejoicing  that  poetic 
eatholicity  reveab  a  glorious,  deep-seated 
mitv  in  Christian  life  and  experience,  which 
\AxkQA  around  the  throne  of  God  divergent 
intellects,  and  will  eventually  swell  into  the 
new  song,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  Catholicv 
both  Anglo  and  Roman,  repudiates  union 
with  all  who  are  in  the  sense  of  a  narrow 
organization  extra  ecclesiam.  The  Ritualists 
regard  *  Dissent  as  religion  wanting  in  every 
laving  element'  Our  spiritual  aspirations 
are  to  them  a  sham,  a  mockery,  a  feeble 
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apeing  of  their  sanctity.  Some  treat  us  as 
excommunicate,  and  therefore  eternally 
doomed;  while  others  hope,  (charitable 
souls ! )  by  some  unreveajfed  mynterions 
process,  tai  will  not  be  ultimately  lost. 
Still,  in  spite  of  fierce  anathema  and  imbe- 
cile pity,  must  we  hold  on  our  way,  dariirg 
to  maintun  the  realitv  of  our  filial  relation 
to  God  apart  from  *  tloly  mother  Church/ 
or  *  white-robed  priest.'  We  offer  our  meed 
of  homage  to  the  genius  and  piety  of  Her- 
bert and  Keble,  but  we  cannot,  for  all  our 
admiration  and  love,  consent  to  their  errors. 


From  the  Saturday  Rerlew. 
MOCK    HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

Ever  since  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  his 
eloquent  panegyric  on  **  that  house  once 
celebrated  for  its  rare  attractions  to  the  fur- 
thest ends  of  the  civilized  world,"  the  resort 
of  wits  and  beauties,  philosophers  and  schol- 
ars, where  '*  the  men  who  guided  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe,  and  moved  great  assemblies 
by  reason  and  eloquence,  were  mixed  with 
all  that  was  loveliest  and  gayest  in  the  society 
of  the  most  splendid  of  capitals,"  it  has  been 
a  pet  ambition  of  the  female  bosom  to  pre- 
side over  a  similar  institution.  Holland 
House  remains  to  this  day  the  beacon  and 
the  despair  of  ladies  who  want  to  associate 
their  names  with  what  is  called  ^*  an  agree- 
able house."  Yet  very  few  of  them  »eem 
to  have  made  any  thing  like  a  scieptific  studv 
of  their  great  model.  It  may  be  useful, 
therefore,  to  point  out  its  principal  charac- 
teristics. Three  things  combined  to  make 
Holland  House  what  it  was.  The  first  was 
its  prestige.  From  Addison  to  Fox,  it  hail 
been  the  abode  or  resort  of  men  famous  in 
literature  and  politico  No  spot  in  Loudon 
was  more  thoroughly  classical  ground.  Its 
traditions  raised,  as  it  were,  a  presumption 
of  the  social  charm  with  whin  it  was  in- 
vested. Secondly,  it  was  throughout  resu- 
lated  with  exquisite  taste.  The  ostentation 
of  wealth,  was  utterly  eschewed.  Nothing 
gauily  or  garish  found  adaiission  there,  but 
much  that  was  rich,  elegant,  and  pictur- 
esque. No  staring  accetsoriet  threw  wit 
and  humour  and  conversational  talent  into 
the  shade.  The  place  was  pervaded  with  a 
tone  of  subdued  splendour  which  made  a 
suitable  background  for  the  brilliant  meu 
and  women  who  assembled  in  it.  Thirdly, 
there  was  what  Lord  Macaulay  calls  ttie 
'*  peculiar  character  "  of  the  circle,  that  in 
it  every  talent  and  accomplishment,  every 
174. 
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art  and  science,  had  its  place.  It  was  this 
well-ai^sorted  variety  in  the  euests  which 
made  the  {jatherin^s  at  Holland  House  un- 
like any  others.  They  were  not  mere  for- 
tuitous concurrences  of  atoms,  like  parties 
^ren  on  the  unenlightened  or  Philistine 
principle.  Still  less  did  they  resemble  par- 
ties given  on  the  monotonous  principle,  like 
the  political  receptions  of  the  present  day. 
It  was  left  for  Tory  ladies  to  invent  the 


Mock  Hidland  House  is  celebnted  fivik 
furniture.  It  is  a  museum  of  treasonitf 
upholstery.  .The  sofas  are  delicious;  wka 
you  sink  back  on  one  it  is  like  bating k 
eiderdown.  And  there  is  such  a  varie^rf 
beautiful  shapes  for  you  to  take  yourcMb 
of  if  you  are  inclined  to  sit.  Yos  w^ 
subside  into  a  rocking  chair,  wluch  wiD  » 
call  the  hallowed  associations  of  jtmr* 
fancy  by  its  cradle-like   undnlationa    (k 


theory  which  has  weighed  like  an  incubus  you  may  throne  yourself  on  ajgoigeoM» 
on  their  social  efforts  for  half  a  century,  toman,  and  enjoy  the  di^ifiea  ease  of  ■ 
that,  as  are  my  lord's  politics,  so  shall  my  \  Eastern  sybarite.  Or  yon  mnj  adapt  III 
lady's  visiting  list  be.    Nor  are  they  to  he  sinuosities  of  your  frame  to  a  well-eat  mi 


confounded  with  parties  given  on  what  may 
be  called  the  LiK>-Hunter  principle,  which 
consists  of  driving  a  lot  of  notabilities  to- 

f ether  into  one  room.  It  was  the  aim  of 
lolland  House  not  merely  to  assemble  re- 
markable people,  but  people  remarkable  in 
all  sorts  of  different  ways.  Every  talent 
and  accomplishment  was  to  be  represented, 
every  art  and  science  was  to  contribute  its 
quota.  The  poet  should  meet  the  painter, 
tbe  soldier  should  exchange  ideas  with  the 
statesman.  It  was  this  contact  of  minds 
trained  in  different  careers  and  exercised  on 
various  objects  which  constituted  its  special- 
ity. No  doubt  Holland  House  had  its  set, 
but  it  was  a  set  in  which  great  contrasts 
were  included,  and  which  was  perpetually 
assimilating  some  fresh  element  of  interest. 
I'hese  three  '*  notes  "  of  the  great  original 
must  co-exist  in  any  attempt  to  reproduce 
it  with  success.  There  must  be  some  sort 
of  prestige  to  start  with.  It  need  not,  of 
course,  be  local.  Houses  in  which  Addison 
has  lived  are  difficult  to  find.  The  tradi- 
tions of  Belprave  Square  are  not  very  in- 
spiring. 
There 
of  the 

presumption  of  an  agreeable  house  under 
their  auspices.  If,  for  instance,  some  noto- 
rious bore  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
a  notoriously  insipid  wife,  announces  "  Wed- 
nesdays "  or  "  Saturdays,"  their  hospitable 
intentions  are  defeated  by  nobody's  going  to 
them.  Secondly,  the  arrangements  made 
ibr  **  receiving  must  be  tasteful,  and  on  a 
scale  of  adequate,  but  not  oppressive  splen- 
dour. HoIlan<l  House  in  a  bam,  or  even 
on  the  East  side  of  Tottenham  Ck>urt  Road, 
would  be  an  impossibility.  Thirdly,  there 
must  be  as  much  variety  as  possible  among 
the  guests.  Tliere  must  be  political  people, 
and  learned  people,  and  distinguished  peo- 
ple, and  beautiful  people,  and  fashionable 
people.  These  are  the  three  conditions  on 
which  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  revive 
Holland  House  must  depend. 


exquisitely  stuffisd  settee,  and  admire  lis 
skill  of  the  artificer  in  both  consulting  lis 
small  of  your  back  and  placing  year  bed 
at  the  exact  conversational  angle.  Bm 
are  couches  of  sadn  on  which  So*  Jmm 
Mackintosh  might  have  flirted  with  IfadsM 
de  Stael  in  perfect  comfort;  chain wUch 
Talleyrand,  in  his  most  brilliant  rein,  vodi 
not  have  disdained  to  press ;  mirron  ii 
which  the  lovely  Duchess  of  Devumhin 
would  have  been  glad  to  catch  the  reflsrtiw 
of  her  peerless  figure ;  footstools  oyer  wUdk 
the  timid  writer  who  found  himself  far  thi 
first  time  among  Ambassadors  and  Eidi 
would  probably  have  tumbled.  Then  i^ 
thing  can  be  in  finer  taste  than  the 
and  the  curtains.  Their  colour,  patten 
texture  are  exquinte,  and  blend  ha 
niously  with  the  silk  panels  and  silt 
nices  of  the  side-walls.  The  oeihnn  ■• 
adorned  with  chandeliers,  the  pendidM 
lustres  of  which  shed  their  trembling  » 
diance  over  the  scene. 

The  mantelpiece  groans  with  ormohi,  tti 

cabinets  with  china,  the  chiffonien  wM 

But  the  prestige  may  be  personal,  j  briod-hrac.    There  is  nothing  to  recall  ill 

must  be  something  in  the  character   *•'  antique  gravitpr  of  a  college  library,  m 

host  or  hostess  which  will  justify  the  |  shelves  loaded  with  the  varied  learaiag  «f 

many  lands  and  many  ages ; "  but  oa  tti 
table  you  will  find  Miss  Braddon's  last  aov* 
el.  Nothing  is  wantins  that  upholsteryi  M 
the  handmaid  of  more  intellectual  artSi  ea 
secure.  All  that  the  carver  and  gildar  tm 
do,  to  give  point  to  wit  or  charm  to  baarift 
has  been  done  with  lavish  proAuioau  If 
bright  thoughts  and  sparkling  Mmngs  ■• 
inspired  by  sumptuous  sarroundingi,  hop 
there  should  be  no  lack  of  either.  Hook 
Holhind  House  appeals  to  the  palate  as  wil 
as  to  the  eye.  Its  cuisine  is  iiiniii«fs 
Monsieur  Adolphe  boasts  that  he  is  umat^ 
the  three  first  cAe^  in  Europe.  He  k  pnp 
criy  jealous  of  his  reputation.  It  is  wk^ 
pered  that  when  he  took  ofllce  he  made  it  a 
condition  that  the  attention  of  the  goMli 
should  never  be  distracted,  by  talk  or  tmf 
other  accessory,  firom  hia  diihes.    Hs  VOM 
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iirigp  bis  place  if  a  cream  on  which  he 

ened  himself  should,  in  the  amusement 
lied  bj  some  anecdote  or  sprightly  sally, 
untasted.  He  will  brook  no  counter  at- 
Sions  to  bis  own.  Lions  and  professed  con- 
ktionalists  he  views  as  dangerous  rivals, 
it  or  murmurous  appreciation  is  what 
expects  from  those  for  whom  he  conde- 
ids  to  cater.  If  he  does  not  monoplize 
the  honours  of  the  banquet,  the  greater 
i  of  them  falls  to  him.  He  is  the  real 
of  the  occasion.  People  say,  when 
are  asked  to  dinner,  not  whom  shall 
meet,  but  what  shall  we  eat.  Their  first 
^ht  is  not  of  the  company,  but  of  the 
fare.  Entrdes^  not  epigrams,  are  what 
come  to  enjoy ;  not  bons  mots^  but 
touches.  Beautiful  young  ladies,  fed 
air  and  five  o'clock  tea,  cannot  repress 
i# culinary  thrill  when  they  receive  an  mvi- 
;|ili<m.  Calm  young  Guardsmen  flash  into 
ifcomentary  enthusiasm  at  the  prospect  of 
Mning  at  Mock  Holland  House.  And  the 
.Mttrary  dinerH)ut,  who  has  toddled  to  his 
#ri>  library  to  look  up  his  evening's  conver- 
Mtion,  is  heard  to  chuckle  audil^y  on  the 
iMurthrug.  The  wines  are  worthy  of  the 
flMata-  The  choicest  cellars  of  the  Conti- 
Mnt  have  been  ransacked  for  clarets  and 
ipagnes.  Then  it  is  impossible  not  to 
lire  the  consummate  taste  with  which  the 
tMe  is  arranged.  Pyramids  of  flowers  load 
Aa  air  with  their  fragrance.  The  display 
af  plate  and  Dresden  is  magnificent.  And, 
laKly,  t^e  waiting  is  perfect.  It  is  like  be- 
tjg  attended  by  winged  but  noiseless  genii. 
Ka  very  flunkeys  of  Mock  Holland  House 
IMI  aoperior  to  any  other  flunkeys  in  town, 
vlila  their  state  livery  is  a  thing  of  beauty^ 
iMch  a  Lord  Mayor  might  envy. 

Xbe  mittress  of  Mock  Holland  House  is  not 

•aleter  woman,  but,  the  next  best  thing  to 

il^  die  has  pretensions  to  cleverness.     Her 

Inband  is  clever,  or  she  is  sprune  of  a 

elafgr  family.    No  one  ever  heard  her  say 

ai^tiitng  worth  repeating;  but  her  uncle  in 

Utlune  said  many  good  things.     She  has 

Wlllteii  nothing  that  will  live,  but  no  library 

il  ooaaplete  without  her  husband's  great 

wk  oo  Chimeras  Buzzing  in  Vacuo.     She 

ii  a  reflector,  if  not  a  radiator,  of  mind. 

intellectual  claims  to  the  queendom  of 

will  probably  pass  unchallenged  until 

day  when  some  bookmaker  of  the  future 

IMnr  perni^M  insert  her  name  among  the 

BmjrTivei  of  Celebrated  Men,  or  the  Dull 

Daaeendants  of  Witty  Ancestors.     Clever- 

wmm  of  a  certain  kind  she  exhibits,  —  the 

^•▼emess  of  concealing  her  real  emptiness. 

Il  would  take  an   acute    observer  a  long 

day  to  discover  now  shallow  and 


commonplace  she  is.  She  cannot  talk  like 
Madame  de  Stael,  or  listen  like  Madame 
Recamier,  but  she  talks  glibly  and  at  her 
ease,  and  listens  withont  a  face  of  foolish 
wonder.  And  her  favourite  theme  is  Art. 
Art,  she  will  give  you  to  understand,  is  the 
great  charm  and  solace  of  her  life.  It  is 
only  in  an  atmosphere  of  art  that  she  can 
breathe  freely.  She  must  be  surrounded 
by  artistic  persons  and  artistic  things.  And 
so  affluent  are  these  art  sympathies  that 
thev  expend  themselves  on  the  merest 
trifles.  The  mantelpiece  for  the  boudoir 
must  be  desiinied  by  one  virtuoso^  the  fen- 
der by  another,  and  the  fire  irons  by  a 
third.  If  it  is  a  question  of  colouring  her. 
walls  pink  or  blue,  she  implores  the  advice 
of  an  art-critic,  and  the  matter  is  settled 
by  a  reference  to  eternal  principles.  When 
she  engages  a  groom  of  tne  chambers,  she 

Suts  him  through  a  catechism  on  the 
»eautiful  and  the  True.  And  yet  all  this 
delicate  fabric  of  transcendentalism  rests 
on  nothing  more  solid  than  a  recent  visit  to 
Rome,  a  peep  at  the  studios,  and  a  smatter- 
ing of  Ruskinese.  In  her  heart  she  cares 
for  two  things  alone,  —  g()6sip  and  dress. 
While  she  prattles  about  Form  and  Colour, 
she  is  secretly  thinking  about  bonnets; 
while  you  read  Dante  aloud  at  her  request, 
she  is  mwardly  fretting  to  hear  the  details 
of  the  last  scandal.  Her  toilettes  are 
ravishing,  and  kaleidoscopic  in  their  changes. 
On  an  average,  they  vary  three  times  a  day. 
No  sooner  are  your  eyes  dazzled  by  one 
lustrous  silk,  than  it  passes  like  a  comet 
from  your  view  into  the  limbo  of  lady's- 
maid's  perquisites,  and  another  yet  more 
lustrous  rivets  your  gaze.  ,  Her  lace  would 
supply  the  wardrobe  of  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals. On  great  occasions  she  is  a  blaze 
of  diamonds.  What  she  spends  on  the 
adornment  of  her  person  will  probably 
never  be  accurately  known.  But,  on  the 
most  moderate  computation,  her  milliner's 
bill  for  the  year  must  amount  to  the  salary 
of  a  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  serious 
for  no  one  but  her  husband,  who  properly 
views  it  as  a  part  of  the  necessary  outlay 
for  mounting  an  agreeable  house,  of  which 
fine  clothes,  according  to  the  modem  notion, 
are  a  principal  feature. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  arts  of  dressmaking 
and  upholstery  that  have  a  prominentplace 
in  the  gatherings  of  Mock  Holland  House. 
The  art  of  gossip  contribotes  some  of  its 
most  brilliant  representatives.  There  the 
Scandalous  College  musters  in  fiill  force, 
under  the  leadership  of  those  old-young 
men  who  act  as  its  coiyphssi. 
There,  ball-goers  of  forty,  who  seem  by  a 
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natural  law  of  deTelopment  to  become  the  |  tali  zed.  Mock  Holland  Bboae  can  boK 
arteries  of  s(!andal  to  the  fashionable  world, ,  no  Talleyand,  though  now  and  then  anon- 
circulatti  the  stories  which  no  dowager  or  |  toir  of  the  first  rank  may  find  balm  for  \k 
old  maid  would  willingly  let  die.  There,  j  politicial  chagrins  in  thie  smiles  of  itt  6i 
the  veteran  leader  of  a  hundred  cotillions  |  mistress.  But  there  is  a  awann  of  noCtieil 
maj  be  heard  repeating  to  a  crony  the  last  |  small  fiT^.  Dandy  poAiticians  of  the  fa» 
personality  which  two  rival  dowagers  have ;  water  school  throng  the  rooms.  They  ■ 
exchangi'd,  or  tiie  last  ill-bred  speech  by  i  nut  have  **  moved  great  aasemblies  by  A 
which  a  duchess  has  illustrated  the  manners  |  quence  or  reason,"  t)at  they  have  secondil 
of  a  ^reat  lady.  There,  may  be  heard  the '  the  Address,  or  they  have  aired  a  cnlite 
details  of  the  last  Turf  disclosure,  the '  to  almost  empty  benches,  thereby  acbicv^ 
last  fracas  at  the  Opera,  the  last  indiscretion '  a  complete  success  of  ael^^steem.  IIh 
of  a  brainless  beauty,  and  the  last  snub  which  I  literature  is  represented,  not  indeed  by  ■ 
has  befallen  a  pushing  woman.  There,  j  who  have  written  great  works,  but  by  tka 
characters  are  whispered  away  by  ingenious '  who  intend  to  write  them.  Nowhere  «9 
inundoes,  and  you  learn,  to  your  surprise, !  you  find  more  inchoate  authors,  «4ffi 
that  Una  is  not  virtuous  nor  Galahad  pure.  -  novelists,  and  unfledged  easayists.  It  is  tb 
There,  the  art  of  embroidering  the  bare  |  literature  of  the  future  that  Mock  Hoflol 
fact  is  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  i  House  ri'presents.  The  number  of  ckmr 
There,  the  reports  are  manufactured  which  i  youths  who  are  writing,  or  mean  to  writi,! 
nip  promising  flirtations  in  the  bud,  and  <  little  book  is  one  of  its  moat  credible  Mp 
confound  the  schemes  of  manceuvring  moth- 1  ures.  Some  of  them  have  already  ruW 
ers.  But  scandal  and  tittle-tattle  are  not  J  into  print.  Noble  Whigleta  hare  a  way  of 
the  only  intellectual  features  of  Mock  Hoi- 1  literating  their  minds  at  a  very  early  pe- 
land  House.  Its  pretensions  demand  a '  riod.  They  are  of  two  kinds  —  those  wb 
more  direct  representation  of  literature  and  \  stay  at  home,  and  those  who  travel  Th 
science.  But  here  a  difficulty  occurs,  for,  i  first  gush  in  the  magazines  on  snch  tn» 
curiously  enough,  some  of  the  classes  who  parent  topics  as  Church  Reform  and  thi 
contributed  l^eely  to  the  lustre,  of  the  j  Currency.  The  last  travel  to  T^mboelot 
First  Holland  House  refuse  altogether  to  or  Pekin  for  no  other  purpose,  .appareat^t 
swell  the  triumph  of  the  Second.  Philoso- '  than  to  show  on  their  return 
phers,  for  instance,  have  entirely  dropped  ' 

out  of  good  sociiety.     It  is  said  that  tney '  How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  nta 
are  afraid  nowadavs  to  venture  into  the   Exceeds  a  dance  that  has  been  kept  at  hom. 
streets;  it  is  thought  a    wonderful    thing 

that  one  has  ventured  into  Parliament. ,  Their  books  may  not  add  to  Uie  litenj 
Possibly,  to  the  philosophic  mind.  Mock  ;  reputation  of  the  peerage;  but  at  least  thar 
Holland  House  is  as  much  more  formidable  ,  publication  serves  to  maintain  its  chanettf 
than  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  House  of  for  courage. 

Commons  is  more  formidable  than  the  !  There  still  survives  a  remnant  of  old  i^ 
streets.  Anyhow,  from  some  unexplained  gies  whom  all  this  luxury  and  display  if 
causti,  they  are  now  never  seen  at  an  eve-  wealth,  and  even  these  pigmy  lUeratt^  fiulls 
nini;  party.  Poets,  to'),  are  inoreiningly  siitisfy.  They  miss  the  petmliar  charaetcr 
shy  of  candle-light.  They  persist  in  pre-  of  the  true  archetypal  Holland  HooHi 
ferring  the  downs  and  the  sea,  and  loave  the  '  They  cannot  abide  this  flaunting  eonvlw- 
fieUl  of  fashion  to  poetasters.  No  one  is  I  feit,  which  the  milliner  and  the  boasi- 
.  held  in  more  honour  by  Mock  Holland  |  decorator  and  the  French  cook  have  bt> 
)  Hoase  than  the  cool  rhymester  of  the  draw-  tween  them  concocted.  In  their  eves  it  ■ 
-  ing  noom.  Not  quite  a  Horace,  nor  quite  a  not  Holland  House  of  Whig  traditions,  hst 
Trissotin,  he  is  modestly  content  with  his  a  puffy,  dropsical  imitation  of  it.  It  ii  M( 
modioum  of  bays,  and  devotes  his  maturer  Holland  House  instinct  with  grace  and  ink 
powcn,  to  the  flattery  of  princes,  and  the  and  spri{;htliness,  but  Holland  House  in^  aa 
encowagement  of  genius  in  the  person  of  advanced  stage  of  fktty  degcneratioa* 
some  petulant  little,  scream'^r  of  naughty  Perhaps  this  is  onlpr  their  spite  at  not  hciif 
lyrics.  -Statesmen  were  anothor  element  in  invited.  They  might  alter  their  tooe  ■ 
the  ckTck  .which  Lord  Maeaulay  has  immor-    they  now  and  then  received  a  card. 
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But  Lorimer  did  not  answer  rerj  pa- 
itlv.  The  fpnm  smile  of  scorn  faaed 
his  lip,  only  to  give  place  to  a  gloomy 
and  as  be  drew  nearer  to  bis  writing- 
preparatory  to  answering  that  ill- 
missive  be  struck  his  clenched  hand 
nnconscious  paper,  before  covering  it 
the  rapid  scrawl  which  disturbed  Lord 
shnaben's  late  breakfast  a  day  or  two 
rards. 
•My  dear  Richard,  —  That  you  write, 
joa  say,  by  my  mother's  dictation  ^  and 
^^rt,  bv  her  desire,  the  comments  she  has 
jht  nt  to  make  on  m^  attempt  at  argu- 
on  the  moral  culpabihty  of  her  conduct 
cousin.  Lady  Charlotte's  daughter  — 
I  yon  a  reply  which,  under  other  cir- 
mces,  I  should  probably  refuse  to 
iMke  to  such  a  letter  as  you  have  ventured 
Hi  lend  me. 

'  ^  I  need  scarcely  say,  for  the  information 
Mber  of  yourself  or  my  mother,  that  it  is 
A0l  /  who  set  a  value  on  such  visits  as  I 
iitnselled  my  mother  to  pay,  —  or  who 
MMider  Lady  Ross's  welfare  dependent  on 
Ai  notice  bf  persons  of  her  own  sex,  proba- 
yfy  infinitely  ner  inforiors  in  many  of  the 
^pidities  which  should  most  be  desired  in 
WmtUkn. 

^  When  I  see  the  sort  of  women  who 
ittlngle  fireely,  and  receive  liberal  welcome, 
in  what  is  called  *  the  first  society  in  the 
Iwl '  — -  when  I  reflect  on  the  lives  which 
li  fl^  knowledge  some  of  them  have  led, 
■ad  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  render 
iiMn  utterly  unfit  to  be  Lady  Ross's  com- 
JMnons,  instead  of  its  being  a  favour  that 
9mf  fliould  visit  her ;  when  I  consider  the 
iMi  of  hap-hazard  that  governs  even  court 
iiflbUioBs;  thegoasip,  the  prejudice,  the  cant, 
At  untruth,  the  want  of  all  justice,  the 
lUeHef  in  all  virtue,  the  disregard  of  all 
fMngi  right,  and  the  indifference  to  all 
tfagi  wrong  (so  long  as  they  are  not  found 
#fl^  which  exist  in  a  certain  set  who  nev- 
•Meless  presume  to  Judge  and  condemn 
iWr  betters;  when  I  hear  them  declare 
that  they  '  would  not  for  worlds '  visit  Lady 
8iMind-So,  and  in  the  same  breath  entreat 
a  friend  to  procure  them  an  invitation  to 
fte  house  or  another  more  lucky  acquaint- 
isee,  who  nevertheless  passes  her  time  less 
with  the  cardinal  virtues  than  the  seven 
deadly  sins ;  —  I  could  almost  laugh  at  poor 
Lady  Charlotte's  anxiety  as  to  how  her 
daughter  is  received !  As  a  clever  old 
friead  once  said  to  me, '  It  would  be  a  farce 


—  if  it  were  not  a  tragedy '  —  to  see  the 
fate  of  the  pure  and  noble  swayed  (as  fht 
at  least  as  worldly  circumstances  go)  by 
the  impure  and  ignoble ;  to  see  the  better 
sort  of  women  eagerly  listening  to  them 
and  believing  them,  instead  of  attempting 
to  sift  truth  from  falsehood  on  their  own 
judgment. 

**  It  is  true  that  ours  is  a  *  fast '  day,  and 
England,  boastful  as  she  always  is  about 
every  thing,  has  ceased  to  boast  continually 
of  her  superior  virtue  as  she  used  to  do 
(wincing  a  little,  probably,  at  the  retort 
which  foreign  nations  might  make  on  the 
subject).  She  is  content  to  admit  that 
chance  and  certain  commercial  considera^ 
tions  run  through  that,  as  through  every 
other  channel  of  interest  belonging  to  her. 
The  ups  and  downs,  and  apparent  inequali- 
ties of  justice,  do  not  trouble  her,  nor  the 
agreeable  ceitainty  — 

'  That  the  nigged  path  af  sinners 
Is  greatly  smoothcil  by  giving  dinners.' 

**  It  is  a  hollow  world,  full  of  echoes ; 
some  call,  and  others  listen,  and  then,  like 
the  pigs  in  Scripture,  they  all  run  violently 
down  a  steep  place,  and  are  choked  with 
their  own  lies. 

*^  As  to  you,  my  dear  Richard,  and  your 
comments  on  my  *  tame  do^gishness '  in 
Lady  Charlotte's  house,  I  advise  you  to  be- 
ware of  again  touching  on  that  subject.  If 
you  cannot  believe  in  virtue,  at  least  keep 
your  incredulity  to  yourself.  I  remembor 
you  always  had  a  mania  for  parting  sup- 
posed lovers,  as  some  old  dowagers  have  a 
mania  for  bringing  them  to<;ether.  I  hava 
not  forgotten,  when  were  both  at  colle^, 
and  a  youth,  who  had  become  entangled  by 
a  boyish  passion,  in  a  fit  of  mingled  satiety 
and  remorse  left  the  companion  he  was  with, 
in  the  dead  of  night,  without  farewell  or 
warning,  to  learn  from  the  lesson  which  the 
desolation  of  next  morning  might  teach 
what  such  entanglements  are  worth ;  the 
alacrity  with  which  you  undertook  to  reason 
her  out  of  the  possibility  of  re-union,  and 
the  pleasure  it  seemed  to  you  to  cut  the 
slender  thread  of  her  hope  on  that  subject. 
Nor,  in  after-life,  when  a  weak  and  profli- 
gate friend  of  maturer  aee  had  squabbled 
with  a  dancer  who  made  a,  fool  of  him, 
how  ingeniously  you  planned  to  crush  the 
girl,  and  free  him  wh^'ther  he  wished  it  or 
no  ;  how  serenely  you  boasted  that  you 
would  work  hard  to  make  her  seem  only 
self-interested,  and  deliberately  planned  *  to 
starve  her  out '  by  persuading  the  impresario- 
of  the  theatre  not  to  engage  her,  on  the 
threat  of  getting  her  hifsed. 
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"  Do  not,  I  pray,  exert  yonr  talents  in 
the  case  «f  Ladj'  Ibias  and  mf»e](.  Be  ut- 
islicU  that  nothitig  can  unite  us,  and  that 
DOthinL! shall  partus.  Endea*oar  to  believe 
for  ODce,  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  tout 
own  and  other  lives,  that  there  tnag  bt 
such  a  thing  as  a  virtuouB  voman  in  the 
world,  and  a  pure  friendship;  even  if  that 
virtuous  woman's  name  be  the  theme  of 
lying  go^ip  in  the  mouths  of  fooU.  As  to 
■n J  mother,  tell  her  Ihu  from  me  —  and 
God  forgive  me  if  I  word  it  too  harshly:  — 
That  admittinKi  as  of  course  I  do  admit, 
that  she  Lts  the  strictest  views  of  female 
'morality,  and  generally  acts  upon  them,  / 
consider  it  not  only  an  error  of  judgmeut, 
but  a  crime,  in  tbb  partjunlar  case,  lo  aid  in 
tormenting  and  iniultJng  a  defenceless  and 
sorrowful  woman,  by  appearing  lo  confirm 
the  evil  judgment  of  strangers,  when,  in  the 
depths  of  her  own  heart,  she  knows  that 
she  does  not  and  cannol  believe  Lady  Rois 
to  have  been  an  nnchaste  wife,  but  is  aven- 
ging a  dislike  and  resentment,  pounded  on  a 
totally  different  cause ;  and  is  in  fact,  as 
Hrs.  Cre);aa  says  of  many  of  her  fashion- 
able friends,  '  glad  to  pretend  to  think  ill  of 
Gvrtrude '  to  puniah  her  for  offences  given 
(how  involuntarily !}  in  more  fortunate  days. 
I  bare  written  to  you  at  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  never  intend  to  touch  upon 
It  again,  nur  to  read  any  thing  you  may 
write  upon  it.  If  my  mother  docs  not 
choose  to  humour  poor  Lady  Charlotte's 
nervous  fancies,  by  calling  on  Lady  Ross, 
or  choosea  ^as  you  pompously  put  it)  to 
make  but  a  single  visit,  in  Goil's  name  let 
her  stay  away;  but  let  her  clearly  undt^r- 
stand,  A3  regards  me,  that  I  discussed  Lad^ 
Charlotti''B  wislies,  because  I  thought  it 
right ;  and  whether  1  marry  next  week,  or 
die  a  hsL-httlor,  that  fact  has  no  sort  of  con- 
nection witli  my  settled  and  unalterable 
opinion  of  what  it  is  right  for  her  to  do. 
And  if  ever  I  do  marry,  1  should  have  no 
dearer  wish  at  heart  than   that  Gertrude 

A  my  wife's  intimate  compan- 
n  and  bosom  friend. 

"  Your  afitxitionate  brother, 

'■  LOKIMKR," 


CItAPTER  LIX. 

THK  WICKED  LIFE  THAT  OKKTBt'DK  LED, 
AND  THE  WICSRD  LOVE-LETTERS  THBV 
WUOTE  KACII  OTBER. 

Thx  first  hitter  blow,  and  the  first  pang  of  j 
:miecrable  diBappoiniment  in  the  apparent  | 


impossibility  of  preaent  nplanation  ait 
Sir  DonKlas,  were  over.  Ha  lived  b  h 
centre  of  thoee  scenes  of  military  ■dcn^ 
and  proud  English  endnrance,  whidi  1m 
made  the  war  of  the  Crimea  the  uoM  am 
orable  of  all  modem  events.  Lorinwr  Bqi 
returned  to  his  pott  at  Yienna  and  G» 
trade  continued  to  reside  in  the  deeoikl 
little  komej  which  poor  Ladj  Chvlsi^ 
when  enloginng  it  in  former  7aMia,d«dMl 
had  bebngad  to  **  a  bachelar  of  the  cda 

Placed  in  what  migbt  be  t8»w>ad  a 
circumstances,  both  by  the  generaai 
tions  of  Sir  Douglas  and  herowninher 
Giertrude  employed  her  tim^  and  tl 
as  best  she  might  in  relievinK  the  mist 
others.  True,  there  was  little  oatei 
or  publicity  in  what  she  did.  Her 
headed  no  list  of  subecribers ;  waa  cm 
ous  in  no  prospectus ;  made  itmlf  the  'dU 
of  no  "movement**  of  real  or  imigiiMj 
reform.  She  did  not  even  bind  hanalftf 
a  sort  of  nun's  vow  not  to  shop  on  Satrndn, 
and  register  the  vow  in  the  newipuicn  ■ 
fear  of  backsliding.  Bnt  all  that  olMi  ti 
who  were  much  bJked  about,  ihe  did  mi 
was  not  talked  about  Those  gencnl  pfast 
of  the  gentle  and  diaiitftble  fbr  amicnlia 
and  education ;  of  hcdp  to  the  1nil|ilMi,  d 
succour  to  the  sick,  fon&d  her  mwlj  wU  i 
heart  and  hand,  and  liberal  pime..  M 
often  she  bad  preceded,  with  steady  w^ 
and  entire  success,  in  the  same  petb  of  ^ 
fulness  where  afterwards  a  rrnnewni  if 
fair  fellow-labourers  followed,  Vamim 
afaawma  and  trumpets  in  praise  of  1km 
own  goodness,  and  asmming  to  he  ptoassa 
in  that  path  of  progress  where  she  had  fn- 
viously  passed  alone  swiftlv  end  dlanl^i 
without  a  record,  and  without  a  bosit 
Often  the  meek,  tad  mouth  could  scans  ^ 
bear  a  melancholy  smile  when  some  one  Ml 
before  her  the  advantage  of  a  aehcme  wkHh 
she  herself  had  sketched  out  and  set  on  taO^ 
and  gave  tbe  credit  of  originating  it  Is 
some  brilliant  Lady  BoontiAd  of  the  hsM, 
who  was  marshalling  her  forces  under  alkai 
banners  inscribed  with  her  own  name,  aid 
sweeping  with  them  over  the  tracM  of  G«^ 
truda's  exertion*,  as  the  waves  sweep  nv 
tbe  sand. 

But  steadily  and  calmly  she  panned  tto 
road  that  led  to  the  only  fountain  of  e^ 
tent  her  grieved  and  restless  haait  eodl 
know.  >' When  the  ear  heard  her,  it  faM 
her;"  but  she  was  heard  and  blessed,  not 
at  meetings  of  animatvd,  gayly-dreascd,  lonh 
rion.'i  women,  leaning  anumg  cushions  of  •» 
broidered  silk,  and  setting  down  their  fOT' 
,  cvlain  teacups  an  inlaid    lUei  —  bat  it)  ito 
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^Bimal  and  dank  dwellings  of  the  poor ;  by 
Che  beds  of  groaning  inmates  of  bospitils ; 
::,ili  the  dark  night  of  the  d«*spairing  and 
^iJUlen ;  or  among  wailing  children  of  evil 
^yttvents,  whofle  infancy,  unaided,  would  be 
f'jtmi  a  bitter  preface  to  a  bitterer  maturity. 
There  was  no  lack  of  news  of  ber  hu^ 
to  satisfy  the  only  other  craving  ber 
admitted.  All  that  he  did,  and  how 
looked,  and  how  nobly  he  bore  the  mis- 
[rjarmble  outward  and  visible  suffering  which 
many  bore  likewise  heroically  around  him, 
easy  to  learn  and  to  hear.  Only  tbe 
er  thought  —  the  dear  and  blessed  com- 
fjHonion  of  soul  to  soul  in  letters  of  husband 
wife  —  that  was  a  dark  want  in  ber  life, 
kept  her  pinched  and  wan  in  counte- 
ce,  and  starved  at  heart  Lorimer  con- 
tly  wrote  from  Vienna,  and  his  letters 
her  chief  comfort.  He  did  not  dwell 
the  one  topic  that  was  for  ever  upper- 
ift  in  her  mind ;  he  rather  sought  to  draw 
ker  from *it  to  general  and  wider  interests. 
the  world  slandered  her  for  his  sake,  as  it 
had  slandered  her  for  Kenneth's  sake ;  but 
•he  neither  knew,  nor  would  have  heeded  it 
if  known.  It  remained  for  Lady  Charlotte 
to  fume  and  fret  over  these  injustices. 
Tkoee  who  are  enduring  a  great  sorrow  are» 
mnr  insensible  to  mortification. 

Bui  in  vain  did  poor  Lady  Cbarlotte,'on 
heiiif;  told  by  some  cruel  reporter  that  her 
•OQSQi  the  Dowager  bad  said  she  'believed 
^an  infamous  correspondence"  was  still 
Miried  on  between  her  son  Lorimer  and 
Huii  bad  young  creature.  Lady  Ross,  —  de- 
elue,  with  many  tears  and  agitated  pulls  at 
Inr  eorl,  that  they  were  quite  harmle^  let- 
tepv,  fiill  of  different  things  that  didn't  signi- 
jIV.*  Her  declaration  **went  for  nothing; 
Ceoaeh  ii^  truth  the  letters  of  this  wicked 
eeople  were  all  much  in  the  style  of  the 
mmjples  that  follow. 


chapter  lx. 

an  offamous  correspondence. 

"  Vienna. 
"Mt  dear  Gertrude, —  I  waited  at 
Dover,  fearing  to  miss  my  letters.  Douglas 
ia  well.  Tbe  mismanagement  of  suppues, 
te.9  u  fearful.  His  enersy,  and  habit  of 
Methodical  arrrangement,  nave  been  of  use. 
Bel  he  writes  to  me,  *  I  wish  we  may  not 
begin  by  a  great  disaster ;  though  it  is  some- 
Ang  to  know  that  no  amount  of  disaster 
irfll  discoarage  English  soldiers.'  I  passed 
|hp»^|h  PvM  OB  ipy  way  here.    All  as  usual. 

t  was  going  on  any- 


where that  was  tragedy  instead  of  farce,  ex- 
cept for  the  model  wooden  *  hut  for  soldiers,' 
erected  in  the  Tuilieries  Garden.  That 
stands  like  the  skull  cup  at  Byron's  wassail 
festivals,  in  the' midst  of  the  daily  rout  of 
pleasure. 

**  I  employed  my  day  at  Dover  in  riding 
over  to  Walmer,  to  see  the  great  Duke's 
nest.  The  housekeeper  told  me  she  had 
lived  with  the  Duke  twenty  years ;  but  she 
looked  like  the  good  fairy  or  witch  in  a 
pantomime,  always  acted  by  a  young  girl. 
She  professed  unbounded  admiration  for 
her  master,  and  said  she  'nearly  fainted' 
the  other  day,  from  listenin>i[  to  abuse  of  him 
from  some  blackguard  visitor  at  Walmer. 
She  was '  to  that  degree  flurried  that  she 
was  obliged  to  go  and  sit  on  one  of  the  can- 
non in  the  front  garden,  and  walk  on  the 
bastion  to  recover  herself;  besides  having 
the  gentleman  turned  out '  (a  measure  which 
sbould  at  once  have  restored  ber  to  com* 
posure).         / 

**  Here  all  is  (outwardly)  as  careless  as 
in  Paris.  Mrs.  Cregan  dined  at  Esterhaz^'s 
the  othor  dav :  Gortschakoff,  Manteuflfel, 
Alvensleben,  Figuelmont,  Stackelberg,  and 
others  present.  Gortschakoff  affected  a 
sort  of  jocund  pleasantry  and  careless  good 
fellowship,  painful  and  unnatural,  reminding 
one  of  the  stories  of  Frenchmen  in  the  Revo- 
lution, who  rouged  and  sat  down  to  play 
cards,  till  the  cart  came  to  take  them  to  be 
guillotined.  Not  that  any  ill  fate,  beyond 
failure,  can  await  the  smirking  Russian; 
but  because  of  the  striking  contrast  between 
heavy  events  and  light  behaviour.  Man- 
teufiel  was  grave  and  grim. 

'*  Abbas  Pasha  is  dead  The  chief  de- 
liiiht  of  Abbas,  when  invalided,  was  to  l)e 
drawn  about  in  a  wheeled  chair  by  six  of 
his  prime  ministers,  harnessed  very  literally 
*to  tbe  car  of  state.'  Conceive  our  English 
Cabinet  occupied  in  so  practical  a  mode  of 
showing  their  devotion  to  their  sovereign  ! 

"The  Austrian  Government  have  quar- 
tered the  troops  comfortably  in  tbe  chateaux 
of  the  nobility.  No  one  dares  to  complain. 
I  saw  one  of  tbe  ousted  aristocrats  yester- 
day, murmuring  gently,  like  a  sea-shell  put 
on  dry  sand,  at  having  no  house  to  ffo  to. 

"  I  saw  also  a  humble  sorrow ;  at  the  door 
of  great  Gothic  St.  tephen's,  a  little  weep- 
ing raw  recruit  parting  with  a  little  weep- 
ing sacristan,  looxing  very  lank  and  mourn- 
ful in  his  black  gown,  and  both  their  armi 
twined  round  each  other's  neck.  As  tbcy 
stood  there,  and  my  eye  measured  that  small 
patch  and  blot  of  buman  sorrow  against  the 
great  height  of  the  solid  (-hun*h,  rising  up 
into  tbe  cold  grey  sky  as  if  it  never  coull 
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fill  into  niini.  mj  pity  departed,  and  I 
■lied  mysvir  if  an;  one's  miierj  —  mine 
^eirt,  or   any  other — could   postlblf  sig- 

"  Ton  see  I  am  getlini;  bitter.  Nothing 
tries  th«  amiabltt  spirit  like  isolation.  It  ii 
easy  to  pray  in  the  tcmplif ;  bat  it  requires 
a  sunt  to  pray  in  the  wildrmess. 

"  I  ought  to  be  qnite  cbeerful.  My  last 
voluiiie  of  potms  'tsa  ft  great  success.  I  am 
constantly  solicited  to  send  mj  '  aniograph  ' 
to  persons  I  do  Dot  know.  They  send  me 
postaf,'e  stanipe  — ■  accoriliiig  to  tlie  olJ 
nurse's aaying, '  A  penny  for  joor  thoughts  ; ' 
but  why,  because  1  Can  nrite  poetrv.  should 
I  be  set  to  write  eoples  ?  A  beautiful  young 
American  lady  (at  least  nbe  tells  me  riie  is 
jonng  and  beautiful)  has  writti-n  tor  a  lock 
of  my  hair.  I  answered  that  I  hoped  she 
would  not  tbink  me  selSib,  but  thougb  1  bad 
read  in  my  early  lessona  the  urgent  and 
bopefnl  line  — 

■  Oh  1  ^Te  relief,  and  HeaTcn  will  blest  yonr 


Heaven  had  not  so  blessed  my  store  ai  to 
ttock  me  with  superfluous  hair;  in  fact,  that 
I  was  getting  rather  bald.  I  hope  this  may 
moderate  bur  enthusiasm  ;  but  there  ia  no 
■ayitiK- 

**  Write  me  of  your  faf  alth-  Bemember 
me  f>  I.arly  Charlotte.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
oiwment  hen-,  in  spite  of  wars  and  rumours 
of  wan.  I  fee!  as  if  nothing  on  earth  were 
of  importance.  The  Autinani  hate  ui ;  the 
BuNiani  hope  lo  outwit  us.  All  is  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,  and  I  care  lor  notb- 
ioif  but  mn^u  and  resL 

"LOBIMBB  BUTD." 


Gertni<l''>  answer  was  more  earnest,  if 
not  more  ubeorfiil.  She  woiutereil,  in  the 
midst  of  her  'iwn  jmrrow  at  tho  gloom  of 
hii  spirit,  lie  wemed  to  h<'r  to  have  so 
mnuh  that  should  m^ke  life  easy.  The  in- 
ten*tof  acarcer;  no  actu^  grief ;  the  sure 
prospect  of  title  and  fortune.  So  we  judge 
the  outside  appearArtee  of  the  lives  even  of 
thoM  we  love,  he  painted  porcelain  of 
the  cup,  wiiich  holds,  it  may  be,  a  mo*l  bitter 
draught  Thatforyeart  hiseuphadbeoubit- 
ler  on  her  B  count,  and  that  now  daily  and 
hourly  he  felt  only  a  different  bitterness  in 
that  jiniwin^  of  the  heart  that  comes  when 
t'losH  "ho  an*  deeply  beloved  siifTer,  and  we 
cinnol  aid  them,  and  those  we  have  made 
dem<go'1<  of.  as  he  had  mvle  of  his  boyhood's 
friend,  air  Dotiglaa,  do  something  that  ut- 


0  Gertrude. 

"  Dear  LoRiHEb  Both,"  she  wrote 

"  T  am  as  well  m  I  can  expect  h>  W  und^— 
the  wearins  pressure  of  continual  anxict^ 
and  my  dt'uri-al  mother,  I  tliink,  frets  li-^^ 
.-ilxjut  me  than  she  did.  and  looks  to  sOiL.   — 
ponible  e:ip]aDation  at  some  time  or  oih«^^ 

which  is  a  ereat  relief,  as  bar  sorrow  vei., 

me  so  terribly. 

"  I  am  occupied  from  morning  to  ni^^^ 
—  I  humbly  hope  uaefully  oocuiped  —  «^k_ 
I  sirivB  not  to  dream  waking  dreams.  Of  ~ 

my  thoughts  ilepress  mv  nerres  aa  theyn^^^ 
to  do.     Neil  ia  well  and  happy  at  Eton,  E^^k. 
looking  forward  to  his  holidays  at  filimi  m  ^ 
with  such  joy.  that  I  tmE-t  the  very  ne«z^r-- 
.^itv  ol  peemi'ng  to  share  it  will  enaUe  m^^ 
bear  the  going  there  under  sui'h  differ^^K- 


I  was  mnch  interested  in  all   yoo  told 
bat  sorry  toSi^i>  the  '  gloom-dHys,'  B.s  we  ' 
to  call  them,  have  <'i>iu<'  tHU'k  to  haunt 
As   to   this   war  and   its   causes,  and 
chanceiof  itseontinuance,  I  will  not  I 
When   1   see   bow   comphtely   and  near 
i*|ually  men's  opinions  are  divided  on  gpe 
qucHiions ;  men  of  the  ?nme  average  eatib 
of  intellect,  of  the  same  claas  of  lutere  " 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  habits  a 
opportunities  for  judgment,  —  I   feel  (I 
nothing  rnti  be  done  so  rapidly  either 
good  or  evil,  aa  would  sulEce  to  aatisfir 
enthusiast,  or  rreale  rational  terror.     I  b. 
lieve  God  left  that  bnbncp  of  opinion.  It 
in  our  world  of  restletene.'*  and   vanity 
power,  there  should  be  a  perpetuil  race 
sion  of  violent  changes.     We  ebb  and  floi 
with  a  tide,  and  whether  the  waves  «»niie  i^" 
with  a  roar  or  a  cn*ep,rtey  dash  to  nearly  lb  ^ 
sime  distanoe.     Onlyone  lhin<rahine»cloai" 
as  the  light  of  day  to  me      thiit  thoae  who 
are  born  to  a  certain  poniiion,   or  who  uv 
gifted  with  eertaiTi  talenti,  are  bound  to  ex- 
ert thcmielves  for  what  they  conceive  to  be 
the  general  good,  aitcording  to  their  bonett 
opinion,  whetiu-r  ihatbeio  j/ii//or(o^>noaf<( 
the  work  iu  hmd.     No  man  has  a  n'lfhi,  iv, 
a   position,   either  hereditary  or   obtained, 
which  plni'es  him  a  little  above   his  fellows. 
with  leisure  to  aa«e  on  the  perspective  of 
their  destiny,  sluggishly  (o  turn  hii  hand 
away   from  bis   appointed    ta^  —  ft   task 
which  by  fircnmstance  he  i.q  as  much  bom 
to  as  the  labourer's  son  to  the  plough.      [ 
have  heard  women  say  they  did  not  cooi- 
prchend  the  feeling  of  patriotism ;   I  tbink  I 
do,  not  so  much  for  my  country  as   fbr  mjr 
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:r'otiftirjf»Mft.  Ibefierem  tlie  fbll  measure 
n^f  good  which  miffht  he  done ;  I  heKeve  in 
^lie  Ihll  raloe  of  inaiyidnal  exertion.  It  has 
^een  my  dream  from  the  first,  and  will  be 
:^My  dream  to  the  last,  to  watch  the  lives 
^liat  leaTe  their  tracks  of  lij^ht  behind,  like 
^litps  on  the  waters.  Though  the  wave 
^loee  over  the  fight,  the  trails  once  ex- 
plored will  be  crcMsed  again  even  to  another 
hemisphere,  and  the  inttnence  of  one  man's 
c^iind  may  outlive  not  only  his  existence, 
I^Tit  tlie  verv  memory  of  his  name.  Lorimer, 
^^ear  frien<f,  you  are  one  of  those  who  are 
^i^lled  npon  to  act,  and  to  make  use  of  your 
^•rorldly  position  and  abilities,  not  only  for 
fl^oonelf,  but  for  the  future  of  others;  of 
^>C>bers  unknown,  and  without  claim  upon 
-^^ya.  beyond  being  God's  less  fortunate  chil- 
dren. Do  not  say  you  care  only  for  rest  in 
^  'toe  like  the  present ! 

**  lliongh  you  cannot  aid  England  and 
-tJic  cause  of  justice  amonf;  nations,  sword 
io  hand,  like  my  beloved  Douglas,  you  are 
t>oiiod  to  g[ivo  your  thoughts  and  energies 
•<>  ier  service.  Shall  I  hope  you  pretend 
©•^elessness,  as  you  say  Grortschakofi*  pre- 
tends cheerfulness  and  cordiidity  ? 

**My  heart  is  made  very  sore  by  the 
•^uae  of  men  in  |>ower  here ;  who  are,  as  I 
^lieve,  doing  their  very  utmost  to  retrieve 
^J^*takes  and  alleviate  suffering.  Ton  will  say 
^^t  such  mistakes  ought  never  to  have  been 
P^de ;  but  that  is  over.  Party  spirit  runs 
^^h  ia  England.  At  all  times  it  is  an  er- 
^'  at  this  time  of  trial  it  is  a  sin,    I  will 


5j^^H  your  story  of  the  obscure  sorrow  of 
^*^    Stephen's  church  with  one  of  obscure 


tranquil  heroism,  more  difficult  thjin 

^•^•t  of  the  battle-field.     One  of  the  sick 

^•*aons  whose  case  lately  came  before  me 

r^*  common  labourer  —  was  pronounced 

^  the  doctor  to  be  merely  suffering  from 

^J^Teme  debility  and  want  of  nourishment. 

^^  came  inquiries  into  bis  work  and  wa- 

8**»  ^. ;  and  at  last  it  came  out  that  he 

^j^^  fifteen  shiUinas,  and,  to  pay  this  debt, 

n  had  gone  on  half  rations  for  weeks,  hav- 

^  &  large  ftmily  to  keep,  and  being  appre- 

Mikvye  he  never  would  be  able  to  spare  it 

"*iJy  ^^^^  way.*    Does  not  the  patient 

wKJsiiial  smite  one  to  the  heart  ?  tne   in- 

A"g«d  heart  that  grows  too  often  to  look 

nPOn  mere  fancies  as  necessaries  in  our  own 

cM  ?    And  does  not  the  stron;]^  resolution 

of  tlie  man  show  brightly  in  the  dark  story  ? 

J  tee  him,  in  my  mind's  eye,  going  home  at 

ti^  end  of  his  day's  work,  hungry  and  tired, 

with  his  good  honest  purpose  stronger  than 

^  the  temptation  of  fatigue  and  want  of  re- 

*FMt. 


freshment,  and  at  last  falling  ilL  Remem- 
ber, it  never  would  have  been  known  but 
for  that,  Hiese  are  the  obscure  heroisms  of 
life,  and  (rod's  book  is  full  of  them,  though 
they  pass  away  from  earth  like  the  risen 
dew  of  the  morning.  Oh !  Lorimer,  do 
not  say  you  care  for  nothing  but  music  and 
rest. 

^  And  forgive  me,  old  teacher  of  my 
pleasant  days  of  girlhood,  when  my  dear 
father  shared  with  me  the  advantage  of 
your  comfMinionship,  if  I  am  grown  bold 
enough  to  seem  to  whisper  a  lesson  in  my 
turn.  I  miss  you  daily  here.  The  day 
does  not  pass  that  we  do  not  speak  of  you, 
mamma  and  I. 

*' Yours  affectionately, 

**  Gertbudb." 

So  wrote  and  thought  the  wife  of  absent 
Sir  Dou^as.  But  what  of  that  ?  Dowaeer 
Clochnaben  fiercely  denounced  her  for  her 
many  intrigues ;  the  ladies  who  were  mere- 
ly imitating  or  following  her  in  active  good 
works  spoke  evil  of  her  as  they  looked 
through  their  lists  of  charity  subscnriptions  ; 
friends  of  her  **  pleasant  days  of  girlhood  " 
either  cut  her,  or  made  a  favour  of  calling 
at  the  house  **  for  poor  old  Lady  Charlotte's 
sake  ;" — and  the  world,  whose  opinion, 
as  Richard  Clochnaben  justly  wrote  to  his 
brother,  was  what  we  ou'jht  chiefly  to  bear 
in  mind,  —  pronounced  that  she  was  a  bad 
woman  ;  that  Lorimer  Boyd  was  her  new 
lover ;  and  that  it  was  a  pity  a  man  of  so 
much  ability  should  suffer  himself  to  be  ca- 
joled, and  his  name  mixed  up  with  that  of  a 
creature  more  dangerous  and  subtle  than 
any  dancer,  or  Anonyma,  or  person  belong- 
ing to  an  inferior  class;  inasmuch  as  her 
education  and  accomplishments  (of  which 
she  was  so  inordinately  vain)  gave  her  a  cer- 
tain hold  over  a  man-  accustomed  to  good 
society,  and  fastidious  as  to  his  choice  of 
companions. 

And  the  more  religious  and  church-going 
of  her  acquaintance,  especially  the  more  in- 
timate visitors  at  Clochnaben  Castle,  and 
such  as  had  approved  the  forbidding  little 
Jamie  Carmichael  to  attend  school,  because 
he  had  gathered  blackberries  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, —  and  those  who  had  been  most 
keen  in  a^lmiration  of  Mr.  James  Frere's 
sermons,  observed  to  each  other  that  it  was 
**  just  a  very  disgrace  and  shame  to  think  of, 
that  such  a  creature  should  be  permitted  to 
bold  her  head  up  in  any  decent  place  of  re- 
sort ;  and  they  hoped  God  would  visit  her 
with  His  righteous  judgments,  both  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come." 
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C^APTER     LXI. 


Kenneth's   child. 


Neil*s  holidays  were  come ;  and  Neil 
himself,  bright  and  beautiful,  and  active  as  a 
roe,  was  back  again  in  the  glens  and  hills  of 
Glenrossie. 

**  It's  trying  to  be  here  without  papa,"  he 
had  said,  the  first  day ;  and  Gertrude's  for- 
titude was  not  proof  against  the  gush  of 
sadden  tears  that  burst  from  her  e^es  at  the 
speech.  But  the  boy  knew  nothing ;  only 
tnat  his  father  was  *'  at  the  wars,"  as  Rich- 
ard Cceur  de  Lion  and  many  other  great 
heroes  had  been  (including  Hannibal),  and 
as  his  father  had  frequently  been  before. 
Yagne,  and  without  much  personal  anxiety, 
were  Neil's  thoughts  :  for  what  boy  is  ever 
depressed  by  thoughts  of  danger  ?  Rather 
he  pitied  his  mother  for  her  apparent  low- 
ness  and  fear  about  this  glorious  profession 
of  arms,  and  secretly  wished  he  were  old 
enough  to  be  fighting  by  his  father's  side  in 
the  distant  Crimea,  —  when  the  fighting 
should  begin. 

But  gradually  some  strange  uneasy  sen- 
sation crept  into  that  boyish  heart,  and  lay 
coiled  there  like  a  tiny  snake.  His  mother 
seemed  to  get  no  letters ;  she  was  so  agitat- 
ed and  ea^er  one  day  when  he  himself  got 
one  from  his  father.  She  was  on  such  odd 
terms  with  his  Aunt  Alice,  who,  though  she 
withdrew  to  Clochnaben  Castle  during  the 
major  part  bf  his  holidavs,  yet  chose  to  as- 
sert the  privilege  of  residence  for  a  few  days 
at  the  beginning.  During  those  few  days  his 
mother  had  saia  she  was  too  ill  to  dine 
down  stairs.  They  scarcely  spoke.  The 
fiery  blood  of  his  passionate  race  bubbled 
up  in  the  young  breast.  He  wrote  to  Sir 
Douglas :  **  My  mother  seems  wretchedly 
ill ;  she  is  grown  very  thin.  I  thought  it 
was  all  fright  about  you ;  but  I  think  now 
something  worries  her.  I  think  Aunt  Alice 
vexes  her.  If  I  was  sure,  I  would  hate 
Aunt  Alice  with  all  the  power  of  my  heart ; 
I  beg  you  to  turn  her  out  of  the  castle. 
They  say  Christians  should  not  hate  at  all, 
but  whoever  vexes  my  mother  would  be  to 
me  like  a  murderer  I  ought  to  kill.  So  you 
ask  her,  dearest  and  best  of  fathers,  what  is 
the  matter,  and  let  me  know." 

Poor  Sir  Douglas !  How  in  the  midst  of 
the  snow  and  dreary  scenes  of  the  Crimea, 
his  brow  bent  and  his  heart  beat  over  the 
school-boy  letter.  His  Neil  1  his  Neil; — 
to  whom,  "  whoever  vexed  his  mother 
would  be  like  a  murderer  whom  he  ought 
to  kill!"    His  Neil. 

And  Neil  in  his  innocent  wrath  made 


Aunt  Alice  so  uncomfortable  with  haoghty 
looks  and  stinging  words,  on  the  mere 
chance  and  supposition  that  she  was  distaste- 
ful company  for  his  mother,  that  she  was 
glad  to  oeat  a  retreat. 

Over  the  hills  to  Clochnaben  went  Alice. 
And  before  the  servants  who  were  waiting 
at  dinner,  as  she  helped  herself  to  some 
very  hard  unripe  nectarines  grown  on  the 
stem  wall  of  the  Clochnaben  garden,  she 
said  she  came,  '*  because  it  would  not  have 
been  proper  for  her  to  remun  while  that 
unfortunate  woman  was  permitted  those  in- 
terviews with  her  son.  Of  course,  if  there 
had  been  a  datighter,  such  a  difficulty  could 
never  have  arisen :  she  would  not  have  been 
allowed  to  see  a  daughter." 

And  the  scanty  train  of  servants  in  the 
service  of  the  dowager  discussed  the  matter 
rigidly,  and  expres^  their  horror  at  the 
pollution  of  Glenrossie  by  Grertrnde's  re- 
turn, and  the  impossibility  of  **  AiCss 
Alice"  remaining  in  such  tainted  com- 
pany. 

Onl^  Richard  Clochnaben's  French  va- 
let smiled  superior,  and  said  such  things 
were  not  much  thought  of  in  Paris,  and 
that  he  wondered  '*  <kin.i  ce  pays  barifore  I  ** 
that  they  were  not  more  civilized. 

But  there  was  no  doubt  of  her  guilt  in 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  parties  so  discnss- 
ing  in  the  servants'  hall. 

It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  Neil's  vaca- 
tion that  an  event  occurred  which  prc>- 
foundly  impressed  him,  and  caused  Ger- 
trude firesh  agitation. 

He  was  walking  with  his  mother  to  the 
spot  where  he  had  given  rendezvous  to  the 
old  deeper,  when  he  was  to  cross  the  hills 
to  get  a  little  better  shooting.  For  Neil 
was  getting  very  grand;  and  talked  of 
good  sport,  and  bad  sport,  with  a  beaatifhl 
toss  of  his  beardless  little  chin;  and  the 
keeper  was  wild  with  admiration  of  '*  sic- 
can  a  spirity  laddie  "  as  his  young  master. 

He  was  holding  his  motner's  hand,  in 
spite  of  his  sport  and  his  assumption  of 
manliness,  when  suddenly  they  heard  a  lit- 
tle plaintive  cry ;  and  a  childish  and  very 
plaintive  voice  said,  **  Well,  ye  needna' 
beat  me,  I  can  get  enough  of  that  at 
home ! ''  in  a  half  Scotch,  half  foreign  ac- 
cent, very  peculiar. 

Neil  leapt  through  the  heather,  and 
down  the  nollow  from  whence  the  soand 
proceeded,  and  .his  mother  stood  on  the 
rough  broken  ground  above,  fiiU  of  gran- 
ite stones.  A  sharp  cut  with  Alice's  riding- 
whip  descended  on  the  shoulder  of  a  little 
girl,  as  he  advanced. 

'*  G«t  back  to  your  kennel,  then,"   he 
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hmxd  a  Toice  nnr,  in  a  tone  as  sbarp  as  her 
whip.  ^  How  dare  you  trespass  so  far  on 
the  bonier  ?  Get  back  to  Torrieburn  1  ** 
and  apparently  the  stroke  was  about  to  be 
fepeated,  when  Neil  darted  forward,  and 
taxing  the  pony's  rein  close  to  the  bit, 
drove  it  back  so  as  to  make  it  rear  on  its 
haunches. 

^  How  dare  you,  Annt  Alice  ?  **  said  he, 
breathlessly  and  passionately.  <*  How  dare 
pou  strike  any  one  here  ?  " 

Alice  sat  her  pony  firmly :  cowardice  was 
not  among  her  vices. 

^  Oh,  yes ;  you'd  better  let  her  come  fur- 
ther still;  you'd  better  have  her  up  at 
Glenrossie  I  **  she  said,  with  a  bitter  sneer. 

^  Why  not  ?  **  said  the  boy,  as  he  turned 
to  look  at  the  little  girl,  who  stood  soflly 
^afing  with  one  little  thin  hand  the  place 
on  her  shoulder  where  she  had  been  struck, 
and  holding  flowers  close  against  her  dress 
with  the  other. 

** I  wanted  the  white  heather;  I  did'nt 
know  I  wasn't  to  climb  farther,"  she  said  ; 
and  then  she  broke  down,  and  throwing 
the  white  heather  passionately  from  her, 
■ha  burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  covering  her  little  pale 
lace  with  both  hands. 

The  boy's  heart  beat  hard;  he  cast  a 
look  of  fury  on  Aunt  Alice  and  her  pony, 
and  strode  towards  the  pale  girl. 

Lady  Ross  also  glided  towards  them. 
The  child  uncovered  her  face  as  Alice 
rode  away,  and  looked  up  with  wondering 
cjes  at  Grertrude. 

^  Oh  1 1  know  you,"  she  said,  in  a  tender 
tone;  "I  know  you!  I've  been  very  lone 
■nee  you  all  went.  Take  me  away  from 
them — Oh!  take  me  away!"  And  she 
clutched  at  the  folds  of  Gertrude's  dress 
with  the  little  thin  white  hands. 

**EMe!"  was  all  Lady  Ross  could  say, 
and  she  sat  down  on  the  heather  brae  and 
wapt 

^^Effiel"  said  Neil,  wonderingly;  and 
than  he  smiled.  Such  a  smile  of  pity,  love, 
and  wonder,  as  the  angels  might  give. 

He  had  not  at  first  recognized  her.  She 
had  grown  tall  and  slim,  and  her  face  was 
Udden  by  the  long  locks  of  her  soft  neglect- 
ad  hahr. 

**Go,  dear  Neil,  go,"  said  Lady  Ross. 
**  I  will  talk  to  her.  I  will  see  her  home. 
Yoa  cannot  stay;  go  with  the  keeper. 
I  will  tell  you  when  I  come  home.  Go, 
My  darling." 

With  a  wistfiil  lingering  look,  the  boy 
tamed  to  go — stood  still — came  back,  and 
Mid  hesitatingly, 


**  But,  mother,  if  it  is  Efiie,  mayn't  she 
come  with  us  ?  " 

**No,  my  boy,"  answered  poor  Ger- 
trude, in  great  agitation.  **  No.  Go  now, 
and  I  will  see  you  after  your  shooting." 

And  Neil  went.  But  before  he  turned 
aeain  to  depart  he  smiled  at  Effio,  and 
Effie  returned  it  with  a  little  trembling 
sort  of  moonlight  smile  of  her  own ;  her 
long  pale  chestnut  hair  held  back  a  little  by 
her  taper  fingers,  as  though  to  make  her  vis- 
ion of  him  the  clearer,  and  her  wide,  wild, 
plaintive  eyes  fixed  on  his  face. 

That  look  haunted  Neil,  boy  though  he 
was,  and  he  had  *'  bad  sport "  that  day ;  — 
if  bad  sport  consists  in  missing  almost  every 
bird  he  aimed  at. 

Gertrude  stood  silently  gazing  at  the  lit- 
tle creature.  Memories  welled  up  in  hpr 
heart,  and  her  eyes  filled  again  with  tears. 

This  was  Kenneth's  poor  little  girl,  Ken- 
neth's only  child,  Effie!  Poor  little  lone 
deserted  Effie. 

'*  Oh  take  me  home  with  you  to  Glen- 
rossie ! "  repeated  the  pleading  voice ; 
^*  they  beat  me  so,  and  I  am  so  lone." 

**  Why  do  they  beat  you,  dear  ?  " 

**  They  beat  me  for  everything.  If  Tm 
not  quick,  and  if  I'm  tired,  and  if  I  don't 
find  €^8,  and  if  I'm  frightened  in  the  night." 

"  Wnat  frightens  you  in  the  night,  my 
child?"  And  Gertrude  drew  the  little 
trembling  creature  to  her,  and  sat  down 
with  her  m  the  long  heather. 

The  child  leaned  up  against  her  bosom 
and  clung  to  her. 

"  I  don't  know.  Fm  scared.  They  told 
me  if  I  did  anything  wrong,  the  Black 
Douglas  should  come  in  the  night  and 
take  me  —  tall,  oh,  so  tall !  and  tramping 
through  the  heather,  with  only  bones  for 
his  feet." 

And  the  child  shuddered,  and  pressed 
closer  to  Grertrude. 

"  Has  he  ever  come  ?  " 

*<  No ! "  said  the  little  girl,  with  a  sudden 
look  of  wonder. 

**  No,  Effie,  nor  ever  will  come ;  it's  a 
story,  an  ignorant,  foolish  story.  There  is 
no  such  thmg !  Do  you  think  God  would 
let  a  poor  little  child  be  tormented  by  such 
a  shocking  thing  when  she  did  not  mean  to 
do  wrong?  Do  you  say  your  prayers, 
Effie?" 

"  Oh,  yes ! " 

"  When  ?  " 

'*  In  the  morning  I  say  them  on  my  knees, 
and  in  the  night  I  say  some  with  my  head 
under  the  bedclothes." 

**  Do  you   think  there  are  two  Grods, 
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Effie  ?  One  for  the  day  and  another  for 
the  night  ?  " 

"  No ;  one  God  —  one  Grod !  **  said  the 
child,  faltering. 

"  Are  you  afraid  in  the  day  ?  " 

"  No  1  Oh,  no ! "  said  the  httle  girl  with  a 
wild  smile.  *^  I  see  the  birds,  and  the  deer, 
and  the  walking  thines,  and  the  blue  in  the 
dkj,  and  Tm  not  afraid  at  all." 

^*Then  do  you  think  the  God  who 
watches  in  the  day  forsakes  the  world  at 
nifiht,  Effie  ?^  forsakes  all  His  creatures 
asleep  —  for  it  is  not  only  you,  you  know, 
Effie,  who  lie  sleeping,  but  all  those  you 
haye  named  —  the  poor  little  birds  in  their 
nests,  and  the  shy  deer  among  the  fern, 
and  the  fish  in  the  smooth  lake :  do  you 
think,  as  soon  as  dark  comes,  He  giyes 
tbim  all  oyer  to  be  tormented  and  scared  ?  " 

The  child  was  silent. 

**  Effie,  God  ia  a  good  and  merciihl  God, 
and  He  watches  the  night  as  He  watches 
the  day,  and  you  are  as  safe  in  the  dark 
nnder  His  care  as  in  this  bright,  cloud- 
less day.    He  is  all  mercy  and  all  good- 

Children  startle  their  elders  sometimes 
bjr  questions  ^too  profound  for  answer. 
Effie  gaye  a  deep,  shiyering  sigh,  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  graye  reflection. 

"  Then  why  did  He  let  me  be  f  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Effie  ?  " 

"  Why,  if  He  is  merciful  and  good,  does 
He  let  me  be  in  the  world  at  all  ?  Nobody 
cares  for  me,  nobody  wants  me,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  here  ;  but  God  puts  me  here. 
Oh  I  if  I  were  but  away  in  heayen ! "  and 
she  lifted  her  eyes  with  miserable  yearning 
to  the  blue  sky.  "  I'm  a  scrap  of  a  creature, 
and  it's  seldom  I  feel  well ;  iVe  a  pain  al- 
most always  in  my  side,  and  that's  what 
makes  me  slow,  and  then  they  beat  me ; 
and  there's  such  strong,  happy  children  die : 
a  good  many  haye  died  since  you  were  here. 
Lady  Boss,  and  I  go  and  look  at  their 
grayes  in  the  buriid-ground  on  Sundays; 
and  that's  when  I  say  to  myself.  Why  should 
I  6«  at  all?" 

**  Effie,  it  is  God's  will  that  we  should  be 
^  all  of  us ;  and  be  sure  that  He  has  some 
task  for  us  to  do,  or  He  would  not  put  us 
here.  But  He  does  not  torment  us.  Pro- 
miFC  me  if  you  wake  in  the  night  to  think 
of  that,  and  to  think  of  me,  and  to  think 
that  we  are  sitting  here  in  the  sunshine, 
talking  of  His  goodness." 

"  I'll  try ;  but,  oh  I  in  the  night  I'll  be 
scared  with  the  thought  of  the  Black 
Douglas ! " 

**No,  my  child.     Think  of  me,  not  of 


the    Black    Douglas,  and    say  this    little 
rhyme :  — 

" '  Lord,  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep  I 
Do  thou  my  soul  in  mercy  keep; 
And  if  I  die  before  I  wake, 
Do  Thoa  my  soul  in  mercy  take.' 

That  rhyme,  Effie,  was  told  me  by  a  wise 
cleyer  man,  who  always  said  it  from  the  day 
when  he  was  a  little  child,  and  you  must 
alwa3ri  say  it  all  your  life  long  for  loye  of 
me." 

*<  Ohl  I  do  loye  you,"  said  the  pallid 
creature,  creeping  close,  as  though  she 
would  creep  into  her  yery  heart.  **  I  do 
loye  you,  and  please  take  me  home  with 
yon." 

**  I  cannot,  Effie,"  said  Grertrude  sadly. 
**  And  now  I  must  go  my  way,  and  yoo 
must  go  yours.     Good-by." 

**  Won't  you  ccme  with  me  neyer  so  little 
on  the  way  ?  •• 

Gertrude  looked  down  on  the  large  plead- 
ing eyes  moist  with  tears.  She  tooK  the 
slight  form  in  her  arms  and  wept. 

«<  Some  day,  little  Effie,  some  day,  per- 
haps, we  may  be  all  together ;  but  not  now, 
not  now  !  God  bless  and  protect  you  1 
God  bless  you  1 " 

And  so  saying,  and  weeping  still.  Lady 
Boss  turned  to  go  homewanls.  She  paused 
at  a  turn  on  the  hills,  and  looked  back. 
The  little  creature  had  sat  wearily  down, 
her  hands  clasped  round  her  slim  kneee, 
looking  out  with  her  large  sad  eyes  at  the 
light  m  the  declining  day. 

Was  she  again  thinking,  "  Why  shoold  I 
bef**    Kenneth's  deserted  child  ? 


CHAPTEB   LXU. 
HOW  SFVtB  WAS    OLADDBNXD. 

The  mystery  of  Effie  not  beinir  allowed 
to  return  with  them  troubled  Neil  more 
than  all  that  had  disturbed  him  before,  and 
his  disquieted  soul  was  none  the  more  oom- 
posed  when  his  mother,  clasping  both  her 
arms  round  him,  and  leaning  her  head  on 
his  breast,  gave  the  fal.ering  explanation, 
**  Your  cousm  Kenneth  has  displeased  your 
father,  yery  much,  and  he  would  not  wish 
Effie  to  be  at  the  castle." 

**  Oh,  eyery  one  says  Cousin  Kenneth  is 
not  a  good  man,  and  he  gets  drunk,  and  all 
that,"  replied  Neil ;  *'  but  what  has  Effie 
done  ?  " 

And  the  boy  roamed  up  and  down,  and 
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^x^^^^hed  for  the  little  face,  pale  almost  as 

^2|^  "^rhite  hewher  she  had  come  to  seek ;  but 

^^    liad  Taniahed  away  from  the  near  land- 

Y^.^l^e,  and  into  the  distance  he  was  for- 

^^^en  to  follow  her.     And  so  the  holidays 

Once    only  had    Gertrude    herself    at- 

^J^OQpted    further    intercourse    with     the 

^^^Qished  child.     It  was  but  a  few  days  after 

their  discourse  about  her  terrors  by  night, 

%lid  Gertrude's  tender  heart  was  haunted 

by  the  memory  of  the  pleading  eyes.     She 

toought  she  would  brave  the  pain  for  her- 

•elf|  and  go  and  see  Maggie,  at  the  New 

Ifill,  as  they  called  the    place    Old    Sir 

Douglas  had  allotted  them,  and  there  speak 

to  her  of  the  fragile  flower  left  to  her  rough 

guidance. 

But  Maggie's  ignorant  wrath  was  roused 
by  the  .very  sight  of  Gertrude.  Fixed  was 
her  notion,  that  if  Gertrude  had  wedded 
with  her  son  all  would  have  gone  well. 
Gertrude  had  blighted  all  their  lives.  As  to 
£ffie,  she  sullenly  defended  her  own  right 
to  manage  her  which  way  she  pleased. 
She  was  **  her  ain  bairn,  and  bairus  maun 
be  trained  and  taught."  She*d  been  '*  beat 
Berael'  when  she  was  a  bairn,  and  was  never 
a  pin  the  waur  —  may  be  the  better."  And 
at  the  met^k  low  voice  of  Gertrude  pleaded 
on,  Maggie  seemed  Q)U9ed  to  positive  exas- 
peration, and  burst  Wlkt  at  last,  **  Lord*s  sake. 
Lady  Boss,  will  ye  no  gie  ower  ?  Ye*ll  just 
Ear  me  beat  her  doubk,  to  quiet  my  heart. 
Gang  back  to  yere  ain  bium,  and  leave 
Effie  to  me.  It's  little  gude  ye  can  be  till 
her,  noo  that  ye've  ruined  her  fayther,  and 
Uirawn  me  amaist  dafl,  wi' yere  fashions 
doin's.     Gang  awa'  wi'  ye  !     Gang  awa  I " 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mag- 
gie wavel  her  tempestuous  white  arms 
angrily  in  the  air,  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  she  had  desired  to  chase  a  flock  of  tur- 
keys from  her  poultry-yard  ;  and,  turninnr 
with  a  sudden  flounce  into  the  house,  and 
perceiTing  Efiie  leaning  in  the  doorway,  she 
administered  a  resounding  slap  on  the  deli- 
cate iboulder ;  for  no  particular  reason  that 
eoald  be  guessed,  unless,  according  to  her 
own  phrase,  it  was  **  to  quiet  her  heart.*' 

From  that  time,  for  two  years  more,  Ger- 
tmde  never  saw  Kenneth's  child ;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  a  chance  inter- 
Tiew^ again  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
jodgiTig  the  effect  of  Maggie's  education  on 
ber  mind,  and  of  the  lap:»e  of  time  upon  her 
bttuity. 

Slimmer,  taller,  more  graceful  than  ever 
—  her  large  eyes  seeming  larger  still  from  a 
sort  of  sick  hollownesii  in  her  cheek  —  Eflie 
r-une  swiftly  up  to  her  as  she  stood  one  day 


ffazing  at  the  Hnt,  waiting  for  Neil,  but 
dreami  ng  of  other  times.  How  altered  Effie 
seemed  1 

Neil,  too,  had  altered.  He  was  beginning 
to  be  quite  a  tall  youth;  and  his  bold  bright 
brow  had  a  look  of  angry  sadness  on  it ;  tor 
do  what  they  would,  his  keen  soul  had  fer- 
reted out  the  existence  of  some  painful 
secret ;  and,  driven  by  his  mother's  silence 
to  perpetual  endeavours  to  discover  for  him- 
self what  had  occurred  in  his  family,  he 
heard  at  last  from  Ailie's  adder  tongue  the 
sharp  sentence  —  *'  Good  gracious,  boy,  do 
ye  not  know  that  your  father  and  mother 
have  quarrelled  and  parted  ?  " 

Quarrelled  and  parted  I  His  idolized 
father :  his  angel  mother  I 

Still,  not  taking  in  the  full  measure  of 
misfortune,  he  answered  fiercely, "  If  they've 
quarrelled.  Aunt  Alice,  it  is  that  you've 
made  mischief.    I'm  certain  of  that" 

*'  You*d  better  ask  your  mother  whether 
that's  it,"  sneered  Alice,  and  whisked  away 
from  him  to  her  tower-room. 

But  Neil  would  not  ask  his  mother. 
Only  he  kissed  her  with  more  fervent  ten- 
derness that  night,  and  held  her  hand  in  his, 
and  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  ruminated  on 
what  should  be  done  to  any  one  who  harm- 
ed a  hair  of  that  precious  mother's  lovely 
head;  and  from  that  hour  he  doubled  his 
obedience  and  submission  to  her  will,  watch- 
ing the  very  slightest  of  her  inclinations  or 
fancies  about  him,  and  forestalling,  when  he 
could,  every  wish  she  seemed  to  form. 

And  he  prayed  —  that  young  lad  —  oh  1 
how  fervently  he  prayed,  in  his  own  room, 
by  many  a  clear  moonlight  and  murky 
midnight,  that  God  would  bless  his  mother, 
and  that  if — if  Aunt  Ailie  spoke  the 
truth,  God  wduld  reconcile  those  dear 
parents,  and  bring  back  joy  again  to  their 
household. 

But  to  his  mother  he  said  nothing. 

And  when  she  stood  by  the  Hut  that  day 
thinking  of  him^  thinking  of  all  the  past,  — 
that  darkest  of  shadows,  the  knowledge  that 
he  knew  there  was  some  quarrel  between 
his  parents  —  had  not  passed  over  her 
heart. 

Standing  there,  then,  in  her  mood  of 
thoughtful  melancholy,  her  soul  far  away  in 
the  dismal  camp  by  the  Black  Sea —  in  the 
tents  of  men  who  were  friends  and  comrades 
of  the  husband  who  had  renounced  her  — 
the  light  flitting  forwards  of  Efiie  was  not 
at  first  perceived. 

But  the  young  girl  laid  her  little  hand  on 
th(;  startled  arm,  and  whispered  breathlessly 
—  **  Oh,  forgive  my  coming  !  but  such  joy 
has  happened  to  me  ;  I  wanted  so  sore  to  tell 
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jon!    Tve  rowed  across  the  lake  in  tbe 
coble  alone,  Just  to  say  to  you  tbe  words  of 
tbe  80D£, '  He*8  comirC  again*    Papa's  comr.^ 
ing !    He's  to  be  back  directly,  and  I'm  to^' 

f»  from  tbe  New  Mill  to  Torriebura  !  Oh  ! 
could  dance  for  joy !  Ill  not  be  fright- 
ened when  I  sleep  under  the  same  roof 
again  with  papa.  It's  all  joy,  joy,  joy, 
now,  —  for  ever  I " 


CHAPTER     LXm. 
KENNErH    COMES    BACK. 

But  it  was  not  joy;  Kenneth  returned 
a  drunken  wreck ;  overwhelmed  with  debts 
he  had  no  means  of  discharging ;  baffled  and 
laughed  at  by  the  Spanish  wife  he  had  no 
means  of  controlling  or  punishing;  ruined 
in  health  by  systematic  and  habituid  intem- 
perance. He  seemed,  even  to  his  anxious 
little  daughter,  a  strange,  frightful  vision  of 
his  former  self.  His  handsome  face  was 
either  flushed  with  the  purple  and  unwhole- 
some flush  of  extreme  excess,  or  pallid  almost 
to  death  with  exhaustion.  He  wept  for 
slight  emotion ;  he  raved  and  swore  on  slisrht 
provocation ;  he  fainted  and  sank  afler  slight 
fatigue.  He  was  a  ruined  man !  The  first, 
second,  and  third  consultation  on  the  subject 
of  his  affairs  only  confirmed  the  lawyer's 
and  agent's  opinion  that  he  must  sell 
Torrieburn,  if  he  desired  to  live  on  any  in- 
come, or  pay  a  single  debt. 

Sell  TomeburnT  It  was  a  bitter  pill  to 
swallow ;  but  it  must  be  taken.  Torrieburn 
was  advertised.  Torrieburn  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  "  public  roup." 

The  morning  of  that  disastrous  day,  Ken- 
neth was  saved  from  much  pain  by  being 
partially  unconscious  of  the  business  that 
was  traosacting.  He  had  been  drinking  for 
days,  and  when  that  da^  —  that  fatal  day 
—  dawned,  he  was  still  sitting  in  his  chair, 
never  having  been  to  bed  all  night,  his  hair 
tangled  and  matted,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his 
face  as  pale  as  ashes. 

With  a  gloomy  effort  at  recollection,  he 
looked  round  at  Effie,  who  was  crouched  in 
a  comer  of  the  room  watching  him,  like  a 
young  fawn  among  the  bracken. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  day  it  is,  child  ?" 
he  said,  in  a  harsh,  hoarse  voice. 

*'  Oh,  papa  1 "  said  the  little  maiden,  **  do 
not  think  of  sorrowful  things.  Come  away ; 
come  out  over  the  hills,  and  think  no  more 
of  what  is  to  happen  here.     Come  awav." 

To  the  last,  in  spite  of  all  his  foul  of- 
fences against  that  generous  heart,  Kenneth 
had  somehow  dreamed  he  would  be  rescued 


at  the  worst  by  his  uncle.  He  was  not  res- 
cued. But  at  the  eleventh  both*  there  came 
an  order  from  Sir  Douglas  that  Torriebura 
was  to  be  bought  in  —  TOught  at  the  extreme 
price  that  might  be  bid  for  it,  and  settled 
on  Kenneth's  daughter  and  her  heirs  by 
entaiL 

**  Come  away  I "  said  the  plaintive  yonne 
voice,  and  Kenneth  leflb  the  house  that  had 
been  his  own  and  his  father's,  and  went  oat 
a  stripped  and  homeless  man  over  the  hills. 
His  head  did  not  get  better ;  it  got  worse. 
He  swayed  to  ana  fro  as  he  chmbed  tbe 
hills ;  he  presed  onward  with  the  gait  of  a 
staggering,  drunken,  delirious  wretch,  as  he 
was.  He  looked  back  from  the  hill,  at 
Torrrieburn  smiling  in  the  late  autumnal 
sun,  and  wept  as  Boabdil  wept,  whea  he 
looked  back  at  the  fair  lost  city  of  Granada ! 

No  taunting  voice  upbraided  his  tears ;  no 
proud  virago  spoke,  hke  Boabdil's  mother, 
of  the  weakness  that  had  wrecked  him,  or 
the  folly  that  made  all,  irrevocable  loss, 
irrevocable  despair. 

The  gentle  cnild  of  his  reckless  marriage 
followed  with  her  light  footsteps  as  he  strode 
still  upwards  and  upwards.  Panting  and 
weary,  she  crouched  down  by  his  side  when 
at  length  he  fiunghimself,  face  downwards, 
on  the  earth.  The  slejider  little  fing^ers 
touched  his  hot  forehead  with  their  pitying 
touch.  The  small  cool  lips  pressed  his  Imro- 
ing  cheek  and  hot  eyelids  with  tiny  kisses 
of  consolation. 

"  Oh  1  papa,  come  home  again,  or  come 
to  the  New  Mill ;  to  Grandmamma  Maggie ! 
You  are  tired ;  you  are  cold ;  don't  stay 
here  on  the  hills ;  come  to  the  New  Mill ; 
come ! " 

But  Kenneth  heeded  her  not.  With  a  wild 
delirious  laugh,  he  spoke  and  muttered  to 
himself;  sang,  shouted,  and  blasphemed ; 
blasphemed,  shouted,  and  sang. 

The  little  girl  looked  despairingly  around 
her,  as  the  cold  mist  settled  on  the  fading 
mountains,  clothing  all  in  a  ghost-like  veil. 
V  Come  away,  papa ! "  was  still  her  vain 
earnest  cry.  **  Come  away,  and  sit  by  tbe 
good  fire  at  the  New  Mill.  Don't  star 
here!" 

In  vain  I  The  mist  grew  thicker  and  yet 
more  chill,  but  Kenneth  sat  rocking  himself 
backwards  and  forwards,  taking  from  time 
to  time  long  draughts  from  his  wuiskey-fiask, 
and  singing  defiant  snatches  of  songs  he  had 
sung  with  boon-companions  long  ago.  At 
length  he  seemed  to  get  weary :  weary  and 
drowsy;  and  Effie,  fainting  with  fatigue, 
laid  her  poor  little  dishevelled  head  down 
on  his  breast;-  and  sank  into  a  comfbrtless 
slumber. 
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Both  lay  resting  on  tbe  shelterless  hills ; 
tlimtdranken  wretched  man,and  the  innocent 
girl-chikL  And  the  psdc  moon  struggled 
uurougb  the  mist,  and  tinged  the  faces  of 
the  deepers  with  a  yet  more  pallid  light. 

So  they  lay  till  morning ;  and  when  morn- 
ing broke,  the  im^t  was  thicker  yet  on  lake 
and  mountain.  You  could  not  have  seen 
throa^h  its  icy  veil,  no,  not  the  distance  of  a 
lew  inches. 

£ffie  woke,  chilled  to  the  very  marrow  of 
her  bones. 

Her  weak  voice  echoed  the  tones  of  the 
night  before,  with  tearfiil  earnestness. 

**  Oh,  papa,  come  home  1  or  come  to  the 
good  fire  burning  at  the  New  MilL  Oh, 
papa,  come  home  —  come  home  I  '* 

Ai  she  passionately  reiterated  the  request, 
•be  once  more  pressed  her  fervent  lips  to 
the  sleeping  drunkard's  cheek. 

What  vague  terror  was  it,  that  thrilled 
her  soul  at  that  familiar  contact  ?  What  was 
there,  in  the  stiflT,  half-open  mouth,  the  eyes 
that  saw  no  light,  the  ear  that  heard  no 
Mmnd,  that  even  to  that  innocent  creature 
who  had  never  seen  death,  spoke  of  its  un- 
known mvstery,  and  paralysed  her  soul 
wiUi  fear  r  A  wild  cry  —  such  as  might  be 
sriYen  by  a  wounded  animal  —  burst  from 
£ll^s  throat ;  and  she  turned  to  flee  from 
the  half-understood  dread  to  seek  assistance 
for  her  father, —  her  arms  outspread  before 
her« — plunging  through  the  mist  down  the 
luU  they  bra  toiled  to  ascend  the  nisht  be- 
ftra.  As  she  stageered  forward  through 
the  thick  cold  cloud,  she  was  conscious  of 
the  approach  of  something  meeting  her ; 
paBting  heavily,  as  she  was  herself  breath- 


ing ;  struggling  upwards,  as  she  was  strug- 
glmg  downwards  ;  it  might  be  a  hind  — 
or  a  wild  stag  —  or  a  human  bein^  —  but 
at  all  events  it  was  life,  and  behind  was 
PEATH, — so  Effie  still  plunged  on!  She 
met  the  ascending  form  ;  her  faint  eyes 
saw,  as  in  a  holy  vision,  the  earnest  beauti- 
ful face  of  Neil,  strained  with  wonder  and 
excitement ;  and  with  a  repetition  of  the 
wild  cry  she  had  before  given,  she  sank 
into  his  suddenly  clasping  arms  in  a  deadly 
swoon  of  exhaustion  and  terror. 

The  keeper  was  with  Neil.  Fie  found 
Kenneth  where  he  lay ;  lifted  the  handsome 
head,  and  looked  in  the  glazed  eye. 

**  Gang  hame,  sir,  and  send  assistance," 
was  all  he  said.  *<  Will  I  help  ye  to  carry 
wee  missie  ?  ** 

"No — no.  No,"  exclaimed  Neil,  as  he 
wound  his  strenuous  young  arms  round  the 
slender  fairv  form  of  his  wretched  little 
cou4n.  "  Trust  me.  Til  get  Effie  safe  down 
to  Torriebum,  antl  I'll  send  men  up  to  help 
Cousin  Kenneth  to  come  down  toa  Is  he 
very  drunk  V  " 

"  Gude  save  us,  sir ;  yell  need  to  send 
twa  *  stout  hearts  for  a  stour  brae  ; '  for  Fm 
thinking  Mr.  Kenneth's  seen  the  last  o'  the 
hills.     Ye'U  need  just  to  send  men  to  fetch 

THE    BODY.*' 

And  with  this  dreadful  sentence  beating 
in  his  ears,  Neil  made  bis  way  as  best  he 
could,  with  lithe  activity,  down  the  well- 
known  slopes  of  the  mountain,  clasping 
ever  closer  and  closer  to  his  boyish  breast 
the  light  figure  with  long,  damp  dishevelled 
hair  of  his  poor  little  cousin  Elfic. 


BESIDE    THE    STILE. 


WjB  both  walked  slowly  o'er  the  yellow  grass, 
Beneath  the  sonnet  sky : 

~  then  be  climbed  the  stile  I  did  not  pass, 
And  there  we  said  Good-bye. 


pansed  one  moment,  I  leaned  on  the  stile, 
And  faced  the  hazy  lane  : 
at  neither  of  as  spoke  antil  we  both 
Jnat  said  Good-bye  again. 


And  I  went  homeward  to  oar  quaint  old  farm, 

And  be  went  on  his  way  : 
And  be  has  never  crossed  that  field  again, 

Jhwn  that  time  to  this  day. 


I  wonder  if  he  ever  g^ves  a  thought 

To  what  he  left  behind :  -~ 
As  I  start  sometimes,  dreaming  that  I  hear 

A  footstep  in  the  wind. 


If  he  had  said  but  one  regretfal  word, 

Or  I  had  shed  a  tear. 
He  would  not  go  alone  about  the  world, 

Nor  I  sit  lonely  here. 


Alas  !  our  hearts  were  fhll  of  angiy  pride, 
And  love  was  choked  in  strife  : 

And  so  the  stile,  beyond  the  yellow  grass, 
Stands  straight  across  our  life. 


—  Good  WonU. 
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From  the  Contemporary  Review. 


LETTEBS  OF  ST.  JEROiCE.  —  THE  LAST  DAYS 
OF  PAGANISM  AT  RO&TB. 

SancH  EuiebH  Hieronpmi  StridonmsM  Prubyteri 
EpUtoU,    EiUMigne.    Vol.1. 

The  letters  of  the  great  Charch  Fathers, 
from  Cyprian  to  Gregory  the  Great,  extend- 
ing over  more  than  four  centuries,  are,  to 
an  ordinary  reader,  the  most  instructive 
portion  of  their  writings.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  letters  of  men  of  ability  and 
great  devotion,  and,  in  the  dearth  of  any 
thing  like  a  good  Church  historian,  they 
form  by  far  the  truest  and  most  lively  rec- 
ord of  Christian  history.  They  are  often 
written  with  a  spirit  and  freedom,  with  an 
unreserved  simplicity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  an  unrestrained  fire,  which  are  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  more  formal  works  of 
the  same  authors,  and  still  more  to- the 
vapid  productions  of  £u8ebius,Sozomen,  and 
Socratt^s.  Thus  in  Cyprian  we  see  the 
great  Roman,  the  founder  of  the  high  Episco- 
pal spirit  of  the  Church,  dealing  with'  those 
who  resisted  his  authority  at  once  as  the 
kindly  Christian  Bishop,  and  yet  with  some- 
thing of  the  tone  of  a  Roman  Imperator,  de- 
ciding with  practical  Roman  wisdom  the  6ase 
of  the  re-admission  of  the  Lapsed^  and  de- 
nouncing with  Roman  scorn  the  arrogsint 
schism  of  the  Novatians.  In  Athanasius,  we 
have  a  description  far  more  lively  than  we 
find  elsewhere,  both  of  the  orthodox  devo- 
tion of  ^his  monkish  support«rs,  and  of  what 
he  held  to  be  the  judgment  of  God  in  the 
death  of  his  great  opponent.  The  early 
history  of  Basil  and  Gregory  at  the  school 
of  Athens,  as  it  is  described  in  these  letters, 
their  romantic  friendship  and  singular  quar- 
rels, are  a  pleasing  episode  in  the  midst  of  the 
stern  8tru*rgles  and  bitter  polemics  of  the 
Eastern  Church  ;  while  it  is  far  more  in 
the  letters  of  Basil  than  in  his  other  writings 
that  we  trace  the  versatile  genius,  the 
courage,  the  cif^s  of  command  and  adminis- 
tration, which  gained  for  him  both  the 
enmity  and  respect  of  his  old  schoolfellow 
Julian,  and  made  him,  after  Athanasius, 
the  one  practical  man  whom  the  East  pro- 
duced, *'  the  great  Basil."  In  the  letters, 
again,  t>f  the  chief  Latin  Fathers,  those  of 
Ambrose  contain  our  only  record  of  some 
of  the  greatest  scenes  of  Church  history,  in 
which  he  was  himself  the  actor  ;  and  if 
those  bf  Augustine  ai  e  of  inferior  interest, 
it  IS  because,  like  almost  all  great  orators, 
except  Cicero,  he  too  often  sinks  the  letter- 
writer  in  the  rhetorician.  Finally,  two 
centuries  later,  it  is  in  the  touching  letters, 


of  the  first  of  the  great  Gregories  that  we 
see  the  man  who  guided  Christendom  from 
his  bed  of  suffering-—  at  one  time  control- 
ling the  barbarian  Franks  and  Lombards  by 
the  force  of  his  character,  at  another  enter- 
ing  into  the  minutest  details  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  converted  Anelo-Saxons,  with 
a  gentle  wisdom  which  has  made  even 
Gibbon  acknowledge  that  **  the  Pontificate 
of  Gregory  the  Great  is  one  of  the  most 
edifying  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Church." 

And  yet  the  letters  of  the  vehement,  rude 
Dalmatian  priest,  Eusebius  Hieronymos. 
who  retained  through  life  many  traces  or 
his  semi-barbarous  origin,  must  be.  placed 
far  above  any  that  we  have  mentioned, 
both  for  their  vigour,  and  still  more  for  their 
historical  interest  We  have  given  a  sketch 
of  him  on  a  previous  occasion  as  the  most 
eminent  supporter  of  the  early  monastic 
svstem  ;  but  this  feature  in  his  character, 
though  it  marked  his  whole  life,  is  fiu*  firom 
being  the  only  aspect  in  which  the  mosi 
learned  of  all  the  Fathers  deserves  to  be  re- 
garded. Far  inferior  both  in  genius  and  in 
feeling  to  Origen  and  Auffustine,  Jerome 
had  certain  qualities  which  nave  made  him 
the  most  readable,  the  most  modern,  and  (if 
such  a  word  may  be  applied  to  a  Father 
and  a  Saint)  by  far  the  more  amusing,  of 
Church  writers.  He  was  the  first  specimen 
among  them  of  a  thorough  literary  man,^ 
not  a  professor^  like  Ongen,  or  an  orator^ 
like  Augustine,  but  a  man  to  whom  rearling 
and  study  were  the  great  delight  of  his  life. 
His  translation  of  the  Scriptures  is  a  model 
of  terse  and  vigorous  Latin,  almost  a  lan- 
guage by  itself ;  and  in  this'  respect,  as  in 
others,  it  is  deserving  to  be  compared  with 
our  own  great  translation.  There  is  an  oc- 
casional boldness  of  thought  and  language 
in  his  Commentaries  which  startles  his 
modern  admirers,  horrified  his  contem- 
poraries, and  drew  upon  him  the  mild  re- 
buke (by  no  means  mildly  answered)  of 
Augustine.  But  his  letters  are  the  best  re- 
cord both  of  his  strange  life  and  his  varied 
ability.  Here  the  curious  stories  in  which 
he  describes  his  love  of  the  classics  and  his 
early  hatred  of  the  rough  style  of  the  Scrip- 
ture writers,  the  singular  vision,  the  voice 
which  he  heard  in  the  desert,  **  You  are  not 
a  Christian,  but  a  Ciceronian,"  and  the 
flagellation  which  followed  ;  the  vow  which 
he  describes  himself  as  making,  and  whioh, 
if  he  ever  made  it,  he  assuredly  broke,  that 
he  would  never  look  into  the  classics  again  ; 
his  almost  boundless  reading,  joined  to  ft 
power  of  memory  worthy  of  a  Niebuhr  or  a 
ocaliger,  which  is  shown  in  his  constant  and 
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got    <2iiotati(m8 ;  the  spirit  with  which  he 
oiReKs.     Gompares  the  Scripture  writers  and 
the  ^  1  assici,  — ^*  David,"  he  says,  '*  is  Simoni- 
dcf»      IVindar,  Flaccos,  and  Catallus,  all  in 
one    ^   "  his    minate   antiquarian   learning, 
^ticsla  makes   him  as  much   at  home  in 
£atB.%«]s  and  Nssvios  as  in   Cicero:  these 
Iraa-fc^  are  but  a  few  samples  of  the  old 
daa^i.cal  spirit  strong  within  him,  which  is 
altrok^  flashinff  oat  in  his  best  writings,  and 
pf^^  life,  and   even  grace,  to  his  savage 
pc^^ni<^s.  Erasmus  did  not  hesitate  to  place 
Un  «ihove  Cicero  as  a  lctter>writer ;  and  cer- 
taiKAlj  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  from 
Cic^TO  his  barsts  of  natural  eloquence  or  his 
eoc&<3leiiied    and    epigrammatic    invective. 
Suoli  are  the  proverbs  —  **  Ingemuit  totus 
orbvxs,  et  se  Ananum  esse  miratus  est ;  "  the 
fine  description  of  St  Paul,  **  Quern  quoties- 
camqao  lego  videor  mihi  non  verba,  scd 
tonitma  and  ire,"  and  the  constantly  quoted 
•entiiDent,  **  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dix- 
erint;"  words  which,  few  are  aware,  owe 
iheirbirth  to  the  old  monk  Jerome,  who  oc- 
camnnally  docs  not  even  stop  short  of  a 
patristic  "  oath,"  for  the  words,  **  O  Jesu 
Done,"  are  of  constant  recurrence   in   his 
Wttm.    But,  in  fact,  he  was  far  enough 
fron  beioff  a  mere  theologian.    Monk  as  lie 
vtifiir  half  his  life,  he  had  thoroughly  known 
the  world  in  its  society  and  its  vices  durini; 
the  other   half;    he   is    almost  as  much 
the  ntirist  and  the  painter  of  human  life  as 
Jmnal  or  Horace.     His  style,  too,  is  an 
aibunble  one.    IIu  was  proud  ot  it ;  for  the 
ftak  of  underestimating  his  own  powers  was 
■oi  one  which  could   be  laid  to  Jerome's 
eha)je,  and  he  more  than  ontre  describes  his 
haliti  of  composition.    **  I  like,"  he  says  in 
•  ktler  to  the  Roman  noble  Pammachius, 
"  to  write  down  a  few  follies  in  my  note- 
booki,  to  comment  on  the  Scriptures,   to 
Aoiw  my  teeth  a  little  to  mv  aitsailants  (re- 
mtrdere   ladentesY    and  thus  to    set  my 
dfgMtion  into  onicr,  and  by  some  pra«:tice 
in  general  topics  to  sharpen  my  arrows '  and 
lar  them  up  against  the   time  of  battle." 
(^9.  55.)      Suffering,    however,    from    a 
venkneiB  in  his  eye;*,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
dictating  his   letters  ;    and   he  often    begs 
hii  eorreipondents,  who  were  chiefly  Roman 
indieeof  high  rank,  to  excuse  any  want  of 
pofirii  in  his  expressions.     In  point  of  force 
and  fpirit,  Jerome's  letters  certainly  lost 
ttothing  from  this  habit  of  extempore  com- 
position ;  but  in  another  respect,  for  which 
it  aever  occurred  to  him  to  apologize,  he 
BBjcht  well  have  done  so  ;  for  passages  of 
OKHre  astonishing  coarseness  could  scarcely 
be  femd  in  the  most  unreadable  parts  of 
Javeaal  than  many  of  those  which  he  writes 
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to  his  high-bred  widows  and  virgins.  This 
habit,  considering  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
carried  by  the  greatest  Church  writers,  is 
indeed  a  very  startling  feature  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  dwell  fully.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to  be 
coarse,  Jerome  certainly  is  so  ;  but  we  are 
far  more  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the 
spirit  of  his  day  than  to  any  impurity  in 
his  own  mind.  Whatever  the  cause,  his 
plain  speaking  has  at  least  helped  to  make 
his  letters  a  most  livin<T  picture  both  of  the 
Christian  and  the  still  remaining  Pagan 
society  of  his  time.  And  these  are  the  two 
principal  aspects  in  which  wc  shall  at  pre- 
sent regard  them. 

The  period  at  which  St  Jerome's  letters 
were  written  is  indeed  one  of  singular  inter- 
est, for  it  was  the  age  of  the  final  struggle 
between  Christianity  and  Paganism  ;  and  it 
mny  also  be  called  the  golden  age  of  Christian 
theology.  We  have  already  given  the  out- 
lines of  Jerome's  own  life  in  his  connection 
with  th<3  early  days  of  monasticism,  and 
shall  only  so  far  recur  to  it  at  prci^ent  as 
may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make  his 
letters  intelligible.  Coming  to  Rome  as  a 
mere  boyi  fresh  from  the  provinces,  it  was 
but  natural,  and  is,  indeed,  characteristic  of 
the  unsettled  temper  of  the  time^t,  that  he 
should  have  fallen  (as  Augustine  did)  into 
some  of  the  vices  of  the  city  ;  *  but  even 
then  his  life  was  evidently  one  of  intense 
stu  ly,  and  after  he  had  repented  and  been 
baptized,  he  passed  some  time  in  retirement 
in  Dilmatia,  and  then  suddenly  rushed  to 
tlie  Ea^t,  in  order  to  gratify  his  passiion  for 
a  monastic  life.  He  managed,  however, 
80(m  to  quarrel  with  his  monastic  friends, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  a  traveller  (which 
was  a  curious  feature  in  his  charact^'r)  he 
returned  to  Antioch  and  Constant! no|)Ie, 
and  then  passed  through  Greece  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  making  copious  notes  of  all  the 
places  he  visited,  which  he  atlerwards  used 

*  He  describes  the  temptations  of  tlie  city  to 
wliich  h<'  fell  a  victim  in  several  pasKages  very 
powertuliy.  **  Non  «uasi  ignaruM  fluctuum  docttta- 
nauta  pracmoneo,  scd  quasi  nuper  naufragio  eJectiM 
in  littUM,  timida  nnvlgatoris  vi>ce  prs>raoneo.  In  illo 
sestu  Cnurvbdis  luxurise  salutem  vorat.  Ibi  ore 
virginco,  ad  pudiciiiae  perpetrunda  naurraglu,  Scjd- 
l»inn  renidens  libido  blanditur  Nolite  credere, 
nolite  esse  securj."  .  .  Again,  in  a  singularly 
powerful,  and  also  singularly  coarse  letter  to 
the  young  Kustochium,  —  for  all  the  coars(;st  pas- 
HAges  of  Jerome  are  in  hU  letters  to  ladiex,  —  he 
sayn,  "  Nun  erubesco  infelicitatis  meK  miseriam 
rohlltcri  quin  potlus  plango  mc  non  esse,  guod 
fue-im  .  .  .  ssepe  ohoris  intereram  puellarum: 
pMilehant  ora  Jejunlls,  et  mens  desideriis  sestuabai 
In  frigido  corpore,et  ante  liomlnem  suajara  in  caraa 
prsemortuara,  sola  libldinam  inoendia  bulliebant.** 
(Kp.  'i2  )  Again  (Kp.  48,  ad  Domnioneni),  *'  Vlr- 
giiiltatem  autem  in  ccelam  fero,  non  oaia  liabeasi, 
h*"i  'itilii  magis  mlrer  quod  non  liabeo.'* 

175. 
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with  effect  in  his  Commentaries.  We  find  hold  of  Paganism,  yielded  relactantlj  to 
him  at  Rome  about  the  year  382  a.c.  ;  and  the  Emperor's  command,  and  after  a  pnUic 
although  he  had  hithefto  published  nothing,  conflict  oetween  the  orator  Symmachns  and 
and  chiefly  owed  his  reputation  to  some  the  great  Christian  champion  St.  Ambrose, 
graphic  accounts  of  monastic  life  which  had  it  was  decreed  by  Gratian  that  the  last  em- 
been  read  in  the  coteries  of  the  literary  blem  of  Rome's  Pagan  greatness,  the  statue 
Christian  ladies  at  Rome,  his  fame  for  of  Victory  (which  the  first  Cesar  had 
learning,  especially  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  placed  in  the  Senate  House,  which  -had 
was  already  higher  than  that  of  any  man  of  been  removed  by  Constantine,  and  restored 
his  time,  and  be  soon  became  secretary  to  by  Julian),  should  be  ignominiously  cast 
the  reigning  Pope  Damasus,  and  held  the  out,  and  that  it  should  be  penal  to  offer  a 
scarcely  less  important  post  of  a  sort  of  single  sacrifice  in  any  of  the  three  hundred 
professor  to  what  ma^  be  called  a  ladies'  and  twenty  temples  and  shrines  of  what 
coUe|[e,  on  the  Aventme,  which  was  under  had  been  so  long  the  Catholic  religion  of 
the  direction  of  the  hi^h-minded  andenthu-  the  world.  The  matter  was  decided  by  a 
siastic  Marcella.*  The  commencement  of  formal  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  tba  scene 
his  letters  dates  from  the  year  370  A.c,  may  indeed  at  first  appear  to  have  its  ridio- 
abont  fifteen  yean  prior  to  the  period  we  ulous  side,  for  there  is  something  ladicroos 
are  now  speaking  of;  and  some  of  the  early  in  the  idea  of  Jupiter  being  outvoted  after 
oneSi  written  in  the  desert,  are  amongst  the  a  keen  debate.*  But  this  is  no  more  than 
most  interesting  of  the  collection.  They  may  be  said  of  other  religious  revolutions, 
range,  however,  over  a  period  of  fifiy  years,  and  certainly  of  our  own  as  much  as  any, 
—  m)m  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  own  life,  when  the  faith  of  centuries  was  fiuhioned 
to  his  death  at  Bethlehem,  about  420  a.c.  ;  by  the  contradictoir  votes  of  the  parlia- 
and  may  be  naturally  arranged  under  three  ments  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth;  indeed,  if 
heads :  Q)  Those  written  n-om  the  Desert  we  cared  to  pursue  the  parallel  farther,  we 
of  Qbalcis ;  (2)  those  of  his  three  years  of  might  find  in  the  closing  of  many  of 
his  stay  at  Borne  ;  and  (3)  those  written  our  own  churches  after  the  Refinrmation, 
daring  the  rest  of  his  life  from  Palestine,  and  the  immediate  flood  of  immorality,  a 
Jerome  was  not  a  man  to  forget  the  worid  curious  resemblance  to  the  last  days  of 
when  he  entered  his  cull ;  and  he  has  left  Paganism,  and  an  instructive  proof  that 
us  in  this  fifty  years'  correspondence  a  far  every  disruption  of  old  belief  must  shock 
more  vivid  picture  than  we  could  gain  else-  for  a  time  the  moral  convictions  of  man- 
where  of  the  vices  of  heathen  and  Chris-  kind.  For  Paganism  had  been,  almost  from 
tians,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  in  the  last  days  the  be^nning  of  the  world,  with  the  small 
of  the  great  city  ;  and  of  that  mixture  of  exception  of  the  Jews,  what  we  have  jost 
heroism  and  extravagance  which  marked  called  it,  the  Catholic  religion  of  civilised 
the  zealous  party  of  the  revival  under  the  man.  With  little  to  touch  Sie  conscience,  it 
monks  and  nans.  was  everywhere  what  Pericles  describes  it 

at  Athens,  *^  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  mind 

«  .    ¥    «-.  rfc*«-  ^«  T>«^A«r,o««  ,«  -D^.,n  by  the  daily  amusement  of  its  sacrifices;" 

§  1.  Labt  Days  of  Paoanibi.  in  Bomb.  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ 

First,  then,  lot  a.  take  what  was  the  '^?'^  *''f"  T^lv'^'v   *^'    '"'*  ST!" 

7^4    '   ^r  Ak^  .«^  ^r  tt*    T. ^  aristocrat  under  the  Empire  was  usually  no 

umqiie  feature  of  the  age  of  St.  Jer«ne,  j^jj         ;     ^.      ^    J  ^   wo«hip,  and 

the  tranaition  of  the  Koman  world  from  ^^        ^     priesthood,  of  peculiar  deitiM, 

Paffamam  to  Christianity.    It  was  a  change  ""'^"  ""-  i««=»"«"«^,  «»    iT^"™"  ~^~r*» 

suXas  the  world  had  never  seen,  nor  could  ^^d  ^l>fcome  an  heirloom  m  most  ofAe 

S^  a"ain,  when  the  old  Roman  Senate,  g^^^t  famihes ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 

^ijTstiU  preserved  something  o^^^^^  iShlfrda&F'thS^^^^ 

ity  of  independence,  and  was  the  last  strong.  ^.^^  Constantinople,  to  support "  the  good 

•  The  woomnt  which  he  gives  of  this  is  worth  old    cause,"    *' cum  .poputo,    patoibosque. 

quoting.  It  Is  contained  in  alettcr  to  A  sella,  written  Penatibus,  Ct   Magnis   Diis.       The   fifteen 

iuit  b|^  he  lelt  Kome.  and  in  which  heindignant-  pontiffs,  the  fifteen  augurs,  the  fifteen  keep- 

\t  itAitea  tlie  calumnies  which  had  heen  spread  *^        /^.      o-i.  «•       c    i_     xi.       •  -aA- 

MSiMthlmr  "Fenetrlenniumcnmei8Tixi.Tlul-  ers   of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  six  vestais 

ta  me  mulienim  crebr6  turba  circumdedit.    Lectio  who   guarded  the  symbols  of  the  eternity 

asslduiUtem,  assiduius  famillaritatem,  fliraUiaritas  /.  .,  J*  FmnXrP    nn  %rh\oh    no   mnrtal    eves 

fldndam  feeerat.    Dicant,  quid  unqniim  in  roe  aliter  ^t  the   JS*mpire,  on  wnicn    no   morw    eyes 

Heoferint,  qukm  Christianum  decebat.    I'ecaniam  might  look,  the  three  great  flamens  of  Mflurs^ 
oQlntqiiam  acoepi  f  Obllquus  sermo,  oculns  petnlans 
fSItt    Nihil  mini  ofcjtoitar  nisi  sezos  mens;  et  hoc 

uunqaAm  ol;i|icltur.  nisi  qunm  lerosolyniam  Paola       *  Gibbon  has  described  the  scene  with  hia  uoal 

praicielseUnr."  ^Ad  Asellam.    Kp.  46  (Kd  Migne).  sarcasm,  c.  28. 
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Jupiter,  and  Qairinns,  still  remained  to  re- 
mind that  proad  aristocracy  of  the  days 
when  thpy  had  been  truly**  remm  domini ;  ** 


he  represented  the  best  features  of  the  old 
Roman  noble,  and  was,  as  the  historian 
Ammianus  describes  him,  **  pneclarae  indo- 


while  the  numerous  confraternities  of  Sdi-  lis    gravitatisque    priscse    Senator."      He 


ans,  Lupercals,  Fecialcs,  Sodales,  the  thou- 
Hmds  of  priests  supported  by  larse  endow- 
BMBta  from  the  State,  and  perhaps  even 
more«'  the  domestic  worship  of  the  Lares, 
the  Penates,  the  Fratres  Ambanrales,  still 
bore  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  daily  life 
of  the  hiffheat  and  humblest  Roman  was 
learened  by  th«  habits,  if  not  by  the  belief, 
of  his  religion.     It  was  indeed  this  habit 
which  more  than  any  thing  else  upheld  its 
sway,  and  from  which  the  greatest  minds 
Wfve  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  emancipate 
thcmielyes.      Seipio,  whom  Polybius    de- 
scribes as  a  freethinker,  was  assiduous  in  his 
sacrifices ;  Cicero,  who  tells  us  that  no  two 
iQffun  could  look  each  other  in  the  face 
villioot  a  smile,  acknowledges  to  Atticus 
tkat  the  augurship  was  the  highest  object 
of  Us  ambition;  and  so  intense  did  this 
&diiig  continue  to  the  very  end,  that  the 
gnsteit  Christian  Emperors  for  nearly  a 
centOT  appeared  in  the  astonishing  charac- 
ter of  \)eing  at  once  the  opponents  of  Pag- 
anim  an<l  the   Pontifices  'Maximi  of  the 
ftgan  gods.     Even   Theodosius,  afler  his 
anolnte   prohibition    of   Pagan    worship, 
ftOed  to  uproot  it  either  from  the   rustic 
PODQUtion  of  the  country  or  from  the  no- 
iuBjr;  and  if  we  may  jad<;e  from  the  tone 
of  Ai^custine's  great  treatise,  the  *^  Ci vitas 
IM,"  it  might  have  maintained  its  hold  for 
eqtfMies,  if  the  bands  of  the   Goths  and 
Hnii  had  not  buzied    Paganism  under 
tks  nrins  of  Rome. 

Slorips  illustrative  of  this  singular  period 
absnd  in  the  great  Christian  writers  of  the 
<is^  Tlius  St  Augustine  has  lefl  us  can  in- 
Inrting  controversy  with  Volusianus,  a 
yong  scion  of  the  great  Yolusian  family, 
who  was  his  neighbour  as  proconsul  in 
Africa,  and  whose  mother  was  a  zealous 
GMdao;  he  was  engaged  with  St.  Pauli- 


figures  as  a  chief  speaker  in  the  Saturnalia 
of  Macrobius,  the  last  attempt  at  an  apolo- 
gy for  Paganism,  and  we  have  a  fine  letter 
from  the  orator  Symmachus  to  Theodosius, 
in  which  he  prays  that  a  statue  may  be 
erected  to  him,  ''  although  he  was  a  man 
above  all  dignities,  indulgent  to  others,  se- 
vere to  himself,  simple  and  yet  noble,  and 
respected  without  cruelty.''  He  had  borne 
the  highest  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
not  only  in  Rome  and  Greece  but  in  Illyri- 
cum,  in  Lusitania,  and  in  Achaia ;  and  ooth 
he  and  his  wife  would  seem  to  have  been 
sincere  Pagan  devotees,  and  to  have  at- 
tached themselves  to  that  singular  revival 
which  was  connected  with  the  Mithratic 
worship  of  the  Sun,  which  formed  the  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  eccentric  belief  of  Julian. 
His  wife  is  described  as  priestess  of  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus,  Ceres  and  Cora,  of 
Isis,  and  of  Hecate.  A  few  years  before 
his  death,  and  within  ten  years  of  the  final 
closing  of  all  the  temples,  he  had  restored 
their  building  with  great  care,  and  had 
consecrated  m  the  Capitol  the  twelve 
statues  of  the  Dii  Curantes,  the  guardian 
gods  of  Rome.  The  m  '.re  outline  of  such 
a  man's  life  may  show  us  that  Paganism 
even  in  its  last  days  had  powerful  support- 
ers in  tlie  Senate  ;  and  Jerome's  descnptioui 
of  his  death  is  an  evidence  to  the  intense 
bitterness  which  prevailed  between  the 
more  zealous  Christian  and  the  old  Pagan* 
party  at  Rome.  Ho  is  describing  the  death 
of  a  Christian  lady  of  great  austerity  whom 
he  calls  "  Pauper  Lea,**  and  he  adds  that 
the  benevolent  object  of  his  letter  was,  **  ut. 
doceamus  designatum  consulem  esse  in  Tat- 
taro."    He  then  proceeds  thus :  — 

**  O  quanta  reram  mutatio !    Ille  quam  anto< 
paucos  dien  dignitatum  omnium  culmina  prn- 


in  a  similar  attempt  to  reclaim  a  young  j  cedebint.  qui  quasi  dc  subjectis  hostibus  tri- 
CkktiMinoble  named  Licentius,  who  had  i  «[np»»"'^^  Capitolinas  ascendit  arces,  quern 
\mn  tempted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Pagan  I  plausu  quod.im  et  tnpudio  populus  Romanus- 

f  by  the   pnmiise    of   a   brilliant   al-   exap.t,  ad  cujus  mtroitum  urhs  universa  com- 


and    Paulinus    himself,    who    be- 


inota  est,  nunc  desolatus  ct  nudus,  non  in  lacteo 
cceli  palatio,  ut  uxor  mentitur  infolix,  sed  in 


a  leading  Christian  bishop,  had  been  sordcntihus  'tcnebris,  continetur.  Uac  veto, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  quam  unius  cuhiculi  secnnu  vallehant,  cajus 
pMan  p4rty  in  the  Senate,  both  as  consul  |  vita  pntubatur  amentia.  Christum  sequiturj  et 
and  as  governor  of  Giul,  before  the  time :  dirit,  quivcumquo  nudivimus  ita  et  vidimus  in. 
of  hb  baptism.  But  the  most  eminent  Pa-  j  (ivitate  Dei  no>tri." 
1^  senauMT  and  noble  of  his  day  was  Vet- 1 

tms  Agorius  Prsstextatus,  a  man  of  whom '      Pricti^xtatus  and  Symmachus  were  both 
we  owe  some  new  notices  to  the  letters  of       • «      »     -  **  "  -*      •»> 

Jerome.    He  was  a  character  of  whom  the 
heathen  party  were  indeed  justly  proud,  for 


evidently  *'  Pagans  of  the  Pagans,"  whose 
pure  blood  was  unsullied  by  the  least  ad- 
mixture with    Christianity.      Indeed,  the 
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Cbrietian  poet  PrndentiuB,  who  celebrated  !  lowing  pUMge  m&7  be  trsDilated,  sithoc 
''  onversion  of  tlie  Senate  in  glowing  the  forcible  style  of  Jerome't  writing  < 
i,  and  declarea  that  six  hundred  noble  be  usually  best  preserved  hy  the  ongi 
families  had  become  Christian,  —  Latin  :  — 

ir  any  one  supposes  thst  I  have  been  too 
dnlfFent  as  yonr  ceacher,  let  him  think  of 
whole  family  of  your  diatingnished  and  lew 
father,  but  Who  elill  walks  in  darkness,  and 
will  andentand  (he  truth  of  the  Apostle's  wo 
that  the  sweetness  of  the  branches  often  nu 
"  (he  root  holy."  You  were  bom  of  a  mi 
marriage,  the  nhiid  of  yog  and  my  belored  1 
otius  was  Paula.  Who  would  hare  belli 
that  thegTand-dau);hterof  thePontifex  Alb 
would  be  bom  of  tbe  faith  of  the  mother, 
('n  lit  praence,  and  amd  dw  rejoidiig,  of 
grandfiaAer,  the  babbiing  longve  of  iJit  iMi 
uxiald  ling  Ittr  AUttaiai,  and  Oial  tJkt  old 
unxdd  fondU  in  hit  hoion  tkt  Birgin  of  Ck 
Well  and  happily  hare  we  wailed  for  this 
holy  and  believiQ);  bouse  sanctifies  a  siugle 
belieier.  He  is  already  a  candidate  for 
faith  who  is  aurroanded  by  a  believinB  crow 
children  and  grandchildmo.  Let  hini  sp 
scorn,  and  ridicule  my  letter,  and  call  me  a 
and  a  madman  ;  this  wns  what  hia  soE>-in 
did  before  he  belie<red.    Men  areniade,and 


has  some  difficulty,  when  he  comes  to  the 
point,  in  finding  more  than  six  really  Sena- 
lorian  families  who  bad  been  converted. 
Amongst  them  were  the  Anicii  (the  earliest 
and  richest  converts  of  all,  in  the  reisn  of 
CoDStantine),  the  Frobi,  tbe  Paulini,  the 
Baasi,  the  Olvbrii,  and  the  Gracchi,  to 
whoro  we  should  add  fium  Jerome  some  of 
tbe  Fiirii.  Theae,  however,  were  unques- 
tionably some  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Rome,  and  Jerome  had  a  perfect  right  — 
n»eaking  as  St.  Paul  would  nave  said  "  as  a 
wA  "  —  to  glorify  the  ereat  convert  Paula, 
though  Fhc  might  not  be  quite  "  Agamem- 
nonia  inctyta  ^rolef,"  as  one,  — 


Fratrem,  Cf)gnatu9,  Romam,  patrlamqne  ra - 

linquens 
Dintias,aoboIem,Bethlemitieconditur  sntro." 


Tbeir  conversion  made  a  great  gap  in  the 
Pagan  ranks,  and  this  was  sure  in  time  to 
be  widened  by  a  fact  which  comes  oift  very 
vividly  in  some  of  Jerome's  letters,  the  nu- 
merous "mixed  marriages "  in  familiea  half 
Christian  and  half  Pagan  amongst  the  no- 
bles, which  usually  ended  by  making  the 
whole  family  ChrLilian.  Tate  for  example 
a  strikinic  picture  which  he  gives  in  a  grace^ 
fnl  letter  to  a  Roman  lady  named  Lsta,  the 
wife  at  Toiiitlus  (the  yonnfcer),  who  was 
himself  the  jon  of  the  "  well-beloved  "  Paula 
(the  elder).  Most  of  Paula's  kith  and  kin 
had,  under  the  influence  of  her  own  strong 
and  frrvid  mind,  become  Christians;  and 
when  htBta  married  into  the  family,  it  wag 
evidently  hard  work  for  her  fathei^in-law, 
the  old  rontifex  Albinus,  to  stand  against 
the  b.andishments  of  his  Cfiristian  children 
and  graiid-ctiildren.  ''  When  your  little 
one  meets  her  grandfather  let  her  han^ 
round  his  neck  and  sing  the  Alleluia  in  his 
«are  whether  he  will  or  no  (coUo  dependeat 
noleoti  allelalia  decantet),"  is  the  shrewd 
and  not  ungentle  advice  of  Jerome ;  and 
in  hi"  lett«rto  Lieta  on  the  education  of  her 
daughter,  which  is  fall  of  his  usual  good 
aanse,  and  not  without  something  of  his 
nioal  coartuness,  ho  gives  the  fdlowing  live- 
ly .pctere  af  her  Pagan  relations  i  the  ful- 


All  the  tempi 


Borne  in 


city  is  moved  from  its  foundations,  and 
swelling  crowds  desert  the  falling  shrine 
seek  the  tombs  at  the  martyrs.  (Ep.  1 0] 
Lietam.) 

This  letter  refers  to  the  rapid  increM 
these  coavcraioQs  from  the  Pagan  ool 
and  it  supplies  us  with  a  still  more  eot 
illostration  of  some  of  the  last  struggles 
tween  Pagatiisni  and  Christianitv,  liv  i 
scription  of  wl^at  is  called  the'sDuttini 
of  the  cave  of  AflthrB."  The  Mithi 
worship,  a  singular  form  of  Zoroaitrian 
had  gradually  gained  an  ascendency  an 
the  later  forms  of  worship  at  Rome,  w 
has  never  been  entirely  explained,  an 
retained  to  the  end  a  vitality  which  ae 
to  have  made  if,  more  than  any  other  er 
a  formidable  opponent  to  Christianity- 
is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  first  ii 
duced  into  Italy  by  the  Cilician  pirate 
the  war  which  was  ended  by  Pompej 
was  adopttwi  officially  by  Trajan, 
spread  in  all  directions  from  the  time  o) 
Antonines,  having  its  chief  temple  at  B 
in  a  subterranean  cave  under  tbe  0^: 
Bearing,  as  it  did,  a  marked  Oriental  c 
acter,  it  is  curious  that  it  should  have 
come  quite  as  popular  in  the  weatem  i 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  empire,  for  no 
than  eighty  monuments  and  inscripl 
have  been  found  in  the  Tyrol  and  in  T 
.  sylvania.     This  is  not 
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on  account  of  it;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
Tidentlj  owed  its  inflaence  to  an  earnest- 
fMB  or  aacedeism  in  its  character,  which 
'wm  in  the  case  of  the  revolting  rites  of  Cy- 
ide)  gave  it  a  powerful  hold  over  the  pop- 
dnr  imaginatioo.  Its  forms  of  initiation 
rare  severe :  its  votaries  were  required  to 
'^m  a  river,  to  fling  themselves  into  the 
iiCfto  fast  severely,  to  submit  to  scourging ; 
wwik  each  successive  decree  was  represent- 
nd^  the  figure  of  a  symbolical  animal. 
iJt  Orored,  too,  in  many  respects,  a  marked 
fltttstion  o(  Christianity,  for  it  had  its  bap- 
iim  for  deannng  from  sin,  a  kind  of  sacred 
mction  like  that  of  confirmation,  a  bloody 
Mcrifice  of  a  bull,  and  an  offering  of  broad 
v  imte,  which  resembled  that  of  the  £u- 
terist  The  great  Christian  Fathers  natu- 
B&7  regarded  such  a  mockery  with  horror 
nd  jea&usv ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  was 

0  its  emblematical  encouragement  of  the 
nonl  aspirations  of  the  best  Fagans  that  it 
>ved  its  power,  and  we  not  only  find  a  long 
|iii  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Senate 
uacribed  upon  its  monuments,  but  men  of 
2^  earnestness,  like  Prsetextatus  and  Ju- 
^^ifluiig  themselves  into  its  worship  as  the 
wi  antagonist  to  Christianity.* 

It  reqtured    some  boldness  to  assail  a 

^oiihip  thus  firmly  rooted  both  in  the  pop- 

^|w  sad  aristocratic  feeling;  but  the  first 

^^histian  emperors  dealt  with  their  Pagan 

^^ects  with  great  consideration,  and  even 

*^  fieiy  and  energetic    Theodoshis  was 

9^teat  to   promulgate   his  edicts  against 

^yp  deities  without  too  strictly  regarding 

^w  observance.     The  destruction  of  the 

2^  oi  Mithra  was,  however,    evidently 

'^^^  sj^n  as  a  considerable  feat,  and  it 

^  omned  out  by  one  of  the  Christian 

1^  m  the  Senate  —  Gracchus,  who  hap- 

}P^  soon  after  Gratian's  edict,  to  be 

*^fket  of  Rome,  but  who  apparently  had 

l^lithe  time  made  an  open  profession  of 

^iitiaBity.    Here,  again,  Jerome's  sarcas- 

"••ecoont  IS  very  characteristic :  — 

^  Hoc  L«ta,  religiosiasima  in  Cfaristo  filia, 
^ns  sit  nt  non  desperes  parentis  salntem,  et 
J2|*  fide  qnk  memisti  miaro  et  patrem  reci- 
r^  Konqyaam  est  sera  conTerslo.  Latro  de 
^^  transiit  ad  paradisam  :  et  Nabncbodono* 
^>ttx  Bahylonis,  post  bell  nam  m  in  ereroo 
^!i|ktnin,  mentem  recepit  humanam.  Et  ut 
^    *^"to  cetera,  ante  paocos  annos  propinquas 

1  "■*  Gncchos,  nobilitatem  patriciam  nomine 
I    JWjJJI^nonno  specaro  Mithr»,  et  omnia  por- 

■itoia  simslacra,  qoibus  Corax,  Nymphus,  Mi- 

•One  of  the  best  aei^onta  of  the  Mithratic  wor- 
^wjBiad  ta  BcNifpiot*8  »•  Destruction  du  Pa»?a- 
SiTSl./'  **.ii?*»  »nd  see  also  M.  do  BrogUe's 


les,  Leo,  Perses,  Helios,  Dromo,  Pater,  initian- 
tar,  snbvertit,  fregit,  ezcassit,  et  his  qnasi  obsidi. 
bus  pr8Bmissis,impetravit  baptismum  Christi?  '** 

These  passages  may  give  some  faint  idea 
of  the  last  struggles  of  the  ancient  worship 
in  its  last  stronghold  —  Rome.  They  prove 
^hat  it  had  still  amongst  its  votaries  men  of 
great  nobleness  of  character;  and  even 
Jerome,  with  all  his  fierceness  against  Prss- 
textatus,  is  elsewhere  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  **  there  is  an  infinite  diversity  amongst 
the  heathen,  some  running  greedily  a&r 
vice,  while  others,  by  the  purity  of  their 
morals,  are  devoted  to  virtue."  in  some  of 
its  worst  forms.  Paganism  lingered  on  ibr 
ages ;  and,  if  our  space  permitted,  it  would 
be  curious  to  trace  it,  both  in  its  occasional 
explosions  and  in  the  long  struggle  which 
it  maintained  among  the  rough  peasantry 
of  Gaul  and  Italy  against  the  Christian 
missionaries  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 
One  single  example  will  end  our  sketch. 

When  Alaric  was  at  the  gates  of  Borne 
in  408,  the  Senate  and  populace  were 
seized  with  the  old  idea  that  the  desertion 
of  the  Roman  deities  was  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes.  Their  first  act  was  to  strangle 
Serena,  the  widow  of  the  great  Stilicho  and 
the  niece  of  Theodosius,  whom  the  Pagans 
hated  for  a  marked  insult  which  she  had 
offered  to  the  worship  of  Cybele.  They 
then  even  meditated  an  open  restoration  of 
Paganism,  and  the  Prefect  of  the  city,Pom- 
peianus,  collected  the  Tuscan  diviners,  who 
promised,  by  the  help  of  their  incantations, 
to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  bar- 
barians. They  demanded,  however,  as  a 
preliminary,  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
sacrifices ;  and  it  was  only  from  this  insult 
to  the  Emperor  that  the  Senate  recoil^. 
This  last  burst  of  Pagan  feeling  was  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  work  of  Christian 
antiquity,  the  **  Civitas  Dei  **  of  Augustine. 
Afler  this  time,  no  writer  ventured  to  enter 
the  lists  on  behalf  of  Paganism. 

§  2.  MOBALS  OF  THS  Tllf  E, 

n.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  St. 
Jerome's  Letters  is  that  which  describes  the 
manners,  both  Christian  and  heathen,  of  his 
age.  Here  all  his  power  of  sarcasm  comes 
into  play,  and  he  gives  us  the  most  curious 
contrasts,  often  in  the  life  of  the  same  in- 
dividual, between  the  decrepit  vices  of  the 
ordinary  Roman,  and  the  fiery  and  ascetic 
self-devotion  of  his  earliest  Patrician  con* 
verts.    Dealing  as  he  chiefly  does  wjtb  tho 

•  Ep,  107« 
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Christian  population,  he  seldom  alludes  to 
what  were  now  almost  the  sole  remaining 
occupations  of  Pagan  life,  the  theatre,  the 
circus,  and  the  gladiatorial  shows,  though 
we  learn  from  St  Augustine  that  the  savage 
scenes  of  the  arena  were  nearly  as  attrac- 
tive to  Christians  as  to  heathens,  and  a 
passage  in  Marcellinus  tells  us  that  three 
thousand  dancing  girls  were  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  Senate.  But  the 
picture  which  we  ^t  both  from  Jerome 
and  Marcellinus,  if  it  is  not  so  black  as  that 
of  Juvenal  or  Tacitus,  shows  us  the  imperial 
city  in  the  last  dregs  of  effeminacy.  The 
great  body  of  the  rlebs  was  indeed  much 
the  same  that  it  had  been  from  the  days  of 
Olodius,  except  that  its  appetite  for  being 
fed  at  the  expense  of  the  empire  had  grown 
by  indulgence,  and  its  annual  consumption 
of  public  bacon  was  calculated  in  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  at  the  modest  sum  of  Uiree 
million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Its 
members  had  even  thrown  off  the  very 
name  of  Romans,  and  were  known  by  the 
nicknames  of  their  difierent  trades  and 
vices,  as  the  Cabbage-Eaters  (Semipores), 
or  the  Potwallopers  (TrullsB),  or  the  Glut- 
tons (Gluturini),  or  the  Screech  Owls 
(Cicimbrici).  The  Patricians,  in  spite  of 
their  grand  titles  and  pretensions,  had  sunk 
even  lower.  If  there  was  no  scope  for  a 
Yerres  or  a  Clodius  among  the  Paulli  and 
Anicii,  there  was  abundance  of  ^*-  smart,  per- 
fumed, long-haired  profligates,"  who  alter- 
nately encouraged  their  slaves  to  murder, 
and  murdered  &em  themselves.  They  had 
not  courage  enough,  as  we  hear,  to  join  in 
the  chase,  or  strength  to  visit  their  propex^ 
ties  in  Campania :  they  read  no  books  ex- 
cept the  loosest ;  but  they  were  still  Romans 
enouffh  to  snub  their  clients,  and  look  after 
inhentanoes,  land  divorce  their  wives.  The 
ladies  were  of  the  same  effeminate  type. 
To  spend  their  mornings  at  the  glass,  to  aye 
their  hair  of  different  colours,  to  rouge  their 
cheeks  and  colour  their  eyes,  —  never  to 
set  foot  on  the  ground  except  when  they 
were  carried  in  the  arms  of  their  eunuchs, 
or  drove  with  an  army  of  servants  through 
the  streets,  —  to  wear  robes  of  the  lightest 
silk,  on  which  the  heathen  painted  the 
amours  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Cfhristians  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  and  which  "  covered 
the  body  without  concealing  it,"  —  was  the 
common  life  of  the  floe  Patrician  lady. 
Christian  and  heathen  alike,  in  the  days  of 
Jerome.  There  were  strange  stories  too  of 
those  old  scandals  of  the  whole  of  Roman 
history,  —  which,  singulariy  enough,  repro- 
duced themselves  in  the  similar  days  of 


Louis  XIY.,  —  the  arts  of  sorcery  and 
poisoning. 

A  few  of  these  features  of  Patrician  3 
appear  in  the  warnings  which  are  giw 
profiisely  enough  in  Jerome's  Letters  to  1 
Christian  converts.  Take  the  following  ^ 
scription  of  the  fashionable  lady  in  the 
count  of  BlsBsilla,  Paula's  daughter,  !■ 
served  the  world  of  fashion  (*'  ssdcuIo  ter^ 
bat")  till  just  before  her  death :  — 

"  Blasillam  nostram  vidimus  ardors  febrii 
per  triginta  ferme  dies  Astaasse.  Redole 
aliqaid  neglieenuae,  et  divitiamm  faKciis  cc 
gata,  in  sec^i  jacebat  sepolchro.  Sed  iofre 
uit  JesQs,  et  conturbatus  in  spirita,  clama 
dicens,  Blassilla,  veni  foras.  Quie  7ocata  si 
rexit.  .  .  .  Vidua  noaira  ante  monilibus  amai 
tur,  et  die  tota  qmd  siln  deest't  quaarebat  ad  wptt 
lum.  Tunc  crinet  emciUukt  dispombamt,  et  i 
teilis  criapantibu8  vertex  aretabattir  itmoxm 
plumarum  quoque  dura  moUitita  viddmftm',  M 
extructis  thori§  jacere  vix  poierai  ;  none  adon 
dum  festina  consaigit.  Soocos  vilior  aural 
mm  protium  oUceorum  egentibns  lai^giti 
Cingulum  non  auro  gemmiaque  diatimiium  eat,  a 
laneum,  et  quod  possit  magis  astringere  vet 
men  mm  qnam  scmdere.  Noh  quia  waned  ve 
non  atimur  Monachi  jadicamar ;  si  tunica  n 
canduerit  statim  illnd  e  trivio»  in^MStor 
GrsBcus  est." 

Some  rimilar  traits,  mixed  with  oCben  o 
different  kind,  are  given  in  the  letter  to  i 
ria,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have  stood  inaoi 
doubt,  de  Viduitate  servandSL  He  beg 
by  a  curious  statement  that  it  was  the  pr 
ilege  of  the  race  of  Camillos  never  to  ma 
second  marriages,  so  that  (he  adds)  *^  y 
are  not  so  much  to  be  praised  if  you  pen 
vere  in  your  widowhood,  as  to  be  execn 
ed,  if  you,  -a  Christian,  cannot  preaei 
that  treasure  which  none  of  your  heath 
ancestors  lost  *, "  he  then  adds :  — 

"Jttvennm  fnge  consortia.  Comntul 
comptos  atque  lascivos  domns  tn»  fcsela  i 
videant.  Cantor  pellatur  nt  noxins.  Fididi 
atque  Psal tores,  et  istias  modi  chomm  dii^ 
quasi  mortifera  Sirenarum  carmioa,  protui 
ex  aedibos  tuis.  Noli  ad  [publicum  subii 
procedore,  et  spadonnm  exercitn  prsBennte,  i 
uarum  drcamferri  libertate."  ..."  Non  am) 
let  JQxta  te/'  he  says  to  Salrina,  Ep.  79,  *'  ci 
mistratus  procurator,  non  hiscrio  fractus 
feminam,  noo  juvenis  volsns  ac  nitidas.  Ni 
artiam  scenicarum,  nihil  tibi  in  obsequiis  m( 
jungatur." 


» 


So  in  the  singular  but  graceful  letter 
Laeta  on  her  daughter's  education :  — 

"  Discat,  et  lanam  ftu»re,  tenere  colnma  ] 
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_      in  jpvmio  calatlinm,  rotare  fusnm,  stamina  Catholic  devotees  still  make  us  familiar. 

yllkse  doeere.  Spcrnat  bombycum  telaj,  Serum  Marcella,  in  particular  (of  whom  we  have 

" !L""°V°  fi»'^  lentesgJiis.    Talia  vcs-  already  spoken  in  a  previous  article),  was 

^r^tZCT  ^«"^'-"^-^-  Perbaii  o^e  of  the  mSst  striking  cha4^^ 

'^  to  be  lounu  in  religion*  history  ;  while  Fk- 

It  is  indeed  u  easy  to  describe  the  day  Wola  and  the  fierj-  young  Spaniard  Melaikia 

or  «he  ftshionable  Rdman,  from  St.  Jerome,  J»PPJ'«^  "".^'T.?'  *^  romance  and  eccep- 

M  it  is  from  Horace.    We  have  first  a  pic-  ^""1^'  **>  '''j'P''  "l?'*  ^^  *^.  t**],»^?» 

«B«  of  their  houses,  "the  large  porticoes.  *?  Je^"®  J"?"*"^, .  Tho   Spanish   Chm- 

te  gilded  oeiUngs,  the  rooms  decwated  by  tl*"".  •ndw'd-  mdudjng  the  great  Theodo- 

*•  imat  of  the  prisoners,  the  basiUca.  w  »"«>  «nd  Hosius  of  Co.aoya,  pUyed  a  great 

kite  as  a  palace,  where  the  owner  may  f.*^*  I"  *'?'>'«  'ITL,*"*'  ^^a^  T^  *'^  ""^ 

tdtohii  dai^^stroll,  as  if  its  ceiling  were  i  J?""  .""'?"  of.\«:^«»  ««»d  enthusiasm  in 

ffuder  sight  than  the  vault  of  hearen."  ?*t'!"l{''i°  T'"?'',,'^''"""!  P»'t'«»l'fy  ,<*«: 

iBl(rdielonw,andthe  first  thing  which  ['S''^'' j,  *'!;''* !*!'•  "'  t^*,^''*"  'u"  ^^ 

«t^  your  eye  will  be  the  «  huge  antique  ^*'.''^'*?"'  ""*  *"='  *,".*  '=^''*?"t  *«  '""'- 

whMi;  written  in  silrer  and  gold  on  pur-  ST.*^^*,**^'  ''"*  ««•""»«<'.  "  I  *«»  f^o 

kk  Mrchmenta  in  their  initiil  letten ; "  ^f^^  9  ^'^  '^  5f'*'^«'"*^*'"*  ^  ."^ 

taSii not  till  yon  get  to  the  dining-room  ^^""""^  '«!'»  "^y  burdens."    The  central 

flridbiam)  thM  the  Roman  life  begins.  ^«^  ?'!*''*'  g"!"^  howcTer,  were  the 

Ben -a  feast  is  just  beginning  of  more  '"*^  "' *«  great  Sm.l«n  family,  I^ula 

ftiarwalsplendoir.thelups  and  dishes  "d  her  t^e  daughters.  EMtochiiim,BliB- 

n  sttfiossej  with  gold  and  sifTer.  pheasants  «'•*.  ""^  P»"l"»».  ^tJ»  *^  h<"band  of  the 

mktdwith  delic^y  by  a  slow  fire,  wild  Im*;  Panmachius.    Jerome,  who  was  a  good 

foil,  and  stuigeon,  succeed  one  another,  deal  of  an  aristocrat,  was  not  a  little  proud 

Atland  of  mLic  strikes  up,  flutes,  lyres.  «' *•**««  fiw^fr"""  ,<^  *?  R<»?»S,°  Senate, 

ad  eyiDbals.  the  band  of  pai^asites  is  rJady  *?  descendants  of  Scipio  and  P.uIm.  the 

«*ke  ridiculed,  eren  the  ^warteMns  enter  "='»'•<•'■*''  J^  *«  Gracch.,"  ajid  in  a  Imng 

Mdsr  the  Tery  eyes  of  the  wife."     The  P'»*»«e  of  rather  anesbpnable  taste  he  de- 

MBTCmtion  ii  of  the  same  style,  •' the  ab-  «5nbe»  them  as  his  Chnstian  «  four-in-hand" 

are  ridiculed,  our  neighbour's  life  is  (q»adnga),  though,  to  make  the  number  of 

d,  we  are  aU  pull^  to  pieces  in  *^«  •>.?"'>«  right.  Re  «•  oblujed  to  forget  poor 

Those  are  fortinato  homM  where  B»»s'll».  .tke  fashionable  daughter,  whom  he 

AihMbawl  and  wiA  have  not  something  •PJ*"''* '"  »  P<»<»cnpt  m  •  »rto»  outrider. 

l»iV  ogMo*  M«h  other.     Sometimes  it  il  ^he  passage  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  Je- 

tlnlii^who  b  to  blame, « with  her  gor-  ~"i«;'  peculiarities,  and  may  serve  as  a 

Cinbai,  her  gold,  her  jewels,  her  fiiroi-  *«'*<'''  '>^  »"'•  P^7- 

her  litters,  her  cars,  and  her  eunuchs ; "  „  .     .         .       pu„.^._  _„_.„  » i..  _„ 

.L>  ..•_  »..__  4-u^  *.ki_.  ™  I...  *n  tofise  turee  cnnsnan  women,    be  says, 

!    k^"    T«        '  u^      i^  "I  recogni«  three  difl^reot  gifts  o(  ChriJt 

^!?^T?!ll"^''®*?^^"  ^  Eustochium  feathers  the  floweVs  of  vir^jlnilyl 

d  than  1 V  othew  can  be  respected,  Paula  treads  the  toilsome  path  of  widowhood, 

Vm  ft  poor  creature  whom  all  the  world  Paulina  keeps  pare  the  marriage  bed ;  and  that 

'net.  ^  Why  are  joa  always  talking;  with  one  hoase  may  possess  its  fonr-hoTKed  chariot 

ladies,  or  flirting  with  your  maid-ser-  of  holiness,  Pammachins  is  now  added  to  them 

?  who  are  you  fj^oing  to  bring  home  like  a  true  chenih  of  Ezekicl.    Of  this  chariot 

the  Fonun  to-day  ? "     In   fact,  the  Christ  is  the  charioteer.    These  are  the  horses 

MOD  of  a  Roman   day  *♦  is   usually  ^^  ^*»>ch  Habacenc  sinKS,  '  ride   upon    theM 

lUniK,  and  not  seldom  pofson."  *  Jj^"*''.  ^^^/^r  <^»"^?^  "f  ^''''^''l  •  S! 

ILifr  *cl  «»^4-  :.f^.A.f:,.^«w.:nf  ;«  .  «/*i  i  horses  mdeed  are  of  diflerent  coloars,  bat  they 

uli^i^    interesting  point  m  a  col- I  ^^  ^,j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^„^  spirit,  not  waiting  for 

Mob  of  letten  is  always  the  character  of :  ^^e  gtroke  of  the  whip,  but  bounding  forwaid 

IM  eomepondenU,  and  those  of  Jerome  ■  ^^  t^g  y^^^^  of  the  charioteer." 
wen  themeelTet  the  best  epitome  of  the  \ 

5?.'  ^.^L  **?®'    Marcella,  Fabiola,  Me-  |  ly^rinz  the  life  of  Paula's  husband  Toxo- 


with  Panla  and-her  three  daughters, ;  ^^^  ^y^  |,^  .n  »,  gyr^ed  the  fashions  of 
md  her  eon,  Toxotins,  form  one  ot  those  j  ^^e  worW  **  (sseculo  serviebant)  ;  and  Pam- 
rnpi  with  whom  the  wntmgs  of  Roman   „^achius  was  apparently  the  only  man  of 

the  family  who  wa«  a  lealous  Christian : 
*1W  iftcriptloBs  cfTcn  In  letten  to  dlflferent '  after  his  wife's  death,  he  was  the  first  Ro- 

e*"SSSf!S%.iSl  ^fteSSiAJ!?  £!1!?*™  ^^  ■  man  senator  who  became  a  monk,  and  Je- 
ssaotaMdinthtf  sketoh  with  soms  paaiacet  lu  ,        ..       •    v   i*     i     a  i    al   -a       ^^ 

•wis  i^galast  Helvidlas  and  Joriniul  rome  describes,  in  his  lively  style,  the  strange 
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r,aole  "  of  the  descendanU  of  contiLli, 
glory  of  the  ToBcan  race,  who  wm  not 
■shamed  to  walk  io  his  rough  black  in^f 
among  the  Bcarlet  robea  of  the  eenaton,  and 
who  could  meet  with  jeits  of  hia  own  tin' 
ridicule  of  hia  old  companions"  (Ep.  61). 
The  whole  partj  rathered  round  Marcelli 
in  hsr  couTent-pauice  on  the  Aventine,  in 
iomethiiig  of  the  spirit  of  a  Freuch  salon 
of  Madame  de  Longaerille ;  and  Jerome, 
when  he  was  accused  of  tiTlng  too  much 
with  ladies,  retorted,  shw^ly,  that  they  weri/ 
the  bnlj  persons  with  either  setise  or  nli- 
Bon  in  Borne  —  or,  as  be  called  it  —  "in 
Babylon,  under  its  King  Satan."  He  some- 
times, indeed,  lorded  it  severely  enough 
over  these  coDverts,  of  whom  Marcella  woa 
the  only  one  who  coald,  as  he  says,  "  rXii\i 
bis  mouth  with  her  fingers,"  and  keep  hhii ! 
in  order.  He  was  eepecially  annoyed  at  j 
Miy  exceaive  grief  on  the  death  of  re]:i-l 
ticHii,  —  indeed,  be  always  regarded  tho  | 
loas  of  a  husband  as  a  "  liberation  ; "  ami 
poor  Paula  wept  too  much  over  the  livelj, 
and,  as  Jerome  calls  her,  "  lazy,"  Blnsilla, ' 
he  told  her  roughly  that  "she  waswor^e 
than  a  heathen,  that  these  tears  are  deteet- 
able,  and  that,  when  he  compared  her  be- 
hftviour  with  the  calmness  of  the  wife  nfl 
FnetextatuB,  he  found  that  the  bandmaUI  | 
of  the  devil  was  better  than  the  handmaid  : 
of  Christ,"  We  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  | 
when  he  persuaded  her  to  exchanne  b<.'r 
great  sphere  at  Rome  for  a  cell  at  Bethli - 
ham ;  but  the  letter  in  which  ho  describ>'' 
her  life  and  death,  though  sometimes  ei- 
travsgant,  is  full  of  beautifnl  toncbea.  Al- 
ter saying  how  cleverly  she  had  confoundi-il 
the  arguments  of  *'  a  horrid  viper,  and  mo~t 
deadly  beast"  — probably  Jovinian  —  l.v 
gites  a  few  traits  im  the  family ;  — 

"  I  will  mention  ■nother  of  her  aclikveroeris 
whldi  will  seem  wonderful  to  those  who  bave 
mads  the  same  attempt.  She  wished  to  learn 
Hrbivw  —  which,  br  my  own  part,  I  ha'v  . 
stadM  dili^nlW  from  childhood,  and  sull 
ooDtinaed  to  study  it  lest  she  should  leave  nit  ! 
behind  —  and  she  so  completely  mastered  itii~ 
to  sing  the  Fsalma  in  Hebrew,  and  without  tin; 
sliKhlest  Latin  accent.  The  same  was  the  ca^t 
witti  her  holy  child  Eusioehium,  who  was  s'>  ' 
derated  to  her  mother's  every  wish,  that  shp 
would  scarcely  leave  bar  for  a  moment,  novc-r  ' 
could  eat  or  sleep  apart  fh>m  her,  and  rejoio  i!  ' 
when  she  saw  her  mother  distribntiiiK  her  whol" 
proper^  to  (he  poor,  believing  thai  her  oun 
love  to  ber  mother  was  ber  best  wealth  and  in  ' 
tnritance.  Nor  must  I  fori^t  to  mention  bo"' 
deep  was  her  joy  when  she  heard  that  ber  little  : 
mnd-daughler 'Panta,  the  child  of  I.<Bla  anil  I 
Toxotini,  who  was  bom,  as  it  were,  In  answer 
to  the  vows  and  prayers  of  her  parents  foe  hct: 


while  she  adll  played  with  her  rattles,  to  lin — ^ 
the  Alleluia,  and  to  utter  tba  names  oThK.^ 
auDt  and  (grandmother  in  ber  broken  auiiCj 
This  was  £e  only  longing  wluch  sbs  retainv  .^ 
10  the  last  for  her  couotiT,  that  sbe  mij  ■^ 
know  that  her  son  and  bis  wifo  and  lh»  -. 
daoghter  bad  left  the  world,  and  becoBM  *-  m 
vanta  of  Cbriit.  In  part  sbe  had  bar  wi^^ 
For  her  nand-dangbtsr  is  reserved  to  be  ^^bt 
bride  of  Christ,  her  daD^ter-tn-taw  has  n^^3« 
devoted  herself  to  a  lin^  lift  (>vart  (roA  ^Kitr 
hasband),  ber  mother-in  law  is  foHowing  Imk-  at 
Rome  in  those  works  of  bitb  and  charjtf 
which  she  herself  has  ended  at  Jenualem." 


as  it  is  in  every  letter  o: 
I  the  monastic  spirit  was  needed  at  the  time, 
i  and,  indeed,  K>r  man^  an  age,  to  keen 
I  alive  the  fire  of  Cbriittanity ;  and  it  wodd 

only  be  but  a  narrow  btKotry  which  oonld 
I  shnt  its  eyes  to  the  elevation  of  feeling,  and 
'  the  high  sense  of  duty  which  baa  ins^ared 

TOch  characters  as  those  ot  Fanla  and 
I  Marcella. 

g  3.  Tone  of  Jkrouk's  Tbioloot. 

I  We  have  treated  in  deUil  tba  two  tah- 
I  jects  which  strike  us  as  moat  interesting  in 
;  the  Letters  of  Jerome,  and  can  only  gtanca 
I  at  the  almost  innumerable  paaaagee  whicb 
throw  tight  on  other  historical,  literary,  and 
theolcKHcal  questions,  not  only  of  his  day, 
but  of  oor  own  ;  for  Jerome  was  at  booM 
in  history,  chronology,  and  liter&tnre,  quite 
as  much  as  in  tbeoli^cy,  and  his  pasnon  fbr 
travelling  has  b^neathed  to  na  some  mart 
carious  notices  of  the  places  be  vinted.  If 
he  is  wanderinft  in  Palestine,  be  give*  the 
I  antiquities  of  every  place ;  and  tbos  it  ■  to 
him  that  we  owe  the  most  graphic  MCoont 
of  the  step*  taken  by  the  early  empenn  to 
desecrate  the  birthplace   of  ChrtstiBiii^, 

"  From  the  days  of  Hadrian  to  those  of  Con- 
■tantine,  for  ISO  years,  the  temple  of  Jnpiter 
itood  on  the  scene  of  the  resnrrecdon,  and  the 
marble  itatae  of  Venus  was  placed  by  tbe 
heathen  on  the  rock  of  the  cross ;  for  onr  per- 
■ecaiors  believed  that  if  they  could  bnt  pomtla 
onr  holy  places  by  idols  they  wonM  dsstroy  oar 
bitfa  in  the  cross  and  tbe  reanrreeiion.*' 

[f  again  he  is  describing  the  death  of  an  em- 
inent Christian,  Nepotianns,  it  soggcata  to 
him  the  finest  passages  of  the  heathen  poela 
upon  deatb  ;  and  after  applying  the  line  of 
Bnniiu  —  "  licet  lacrymare  plein,  r^  bon- 
eate  non  licet"  —  to  the  calmncs  whieh 
shoidd  mark  the  death  of  a  ChriitiaD  bidt- 
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cp.  hm  nddenlj  brealu  out  into  a  descrip- 
tum  of  the  Tiew  of  the  world  which  he  then 
mw  before  hii  ejes  .*  — 

"If  I  could  ascend  the  watch-tower  of 
Xerxea,  who  wept  at  the  thonght  of  the  death 
of  his  mjiiads,  1  wonld  show  you/'  he  says, 
"  the  fall  of  the  whole  world,  the  Roman  hlood 
which  has  now  flowed  daily  for  twenty  yean  in 
•feiy  land  between  the  Alps  and  Constantino- 
ple; the  OothSy  the  Quadi,  the  Sarmatians,  the 
Alios,  the  Hans,  the  Vandals,  and  the  Mar- 
coaums,  wasting  every  part  of  Dalmatia, 
Thraee,  Maoedon,  Epims,  and  Achaia."  * 

Bat,  as  became  the  greatest  commentator 
of  his  age,  his  chief  interest  lies  in  doctrine 
and  in  the  exposition  of  Scripture  ;  and  it 
ii  in  these  respects  that  his  statements  are 
■oat  Talnable,  in  throwing  light  on  the  re- 
Mgioos  feelings  and  temper  of  his  time  in  a 
waj  which  would  surprise  those  who  look 
for  nothing  but  "  blind  bigotry  "  in  a  "  Fa- 
ther."   He  was  certainly  in  temper  and  ex- 
prcinon  a  vehement,  and,  in  &ct,  a  very 
Bitter,  chorchman ;  and  no  one  would  have 
ittered  the  words  more  heartily,  **  £rrare 
posBum,  hsBreticns  esse  nolo."    But  this  only 
■akes  his    testimony  more    emphatic,    as 
■hewing  the  liberality  and  almost  license  of 
natiment  and  opinion  of  which  a  "  Saint " 
hi  the  fourth  century  was  not  afraid.    Not 
only  do  we  find  him  assailing  with  his  usual 
Korn  the  Tices  and  venalitpr  of  the  clergy, 
Wjnag  little  quarter  to  bishops,  handkng 
Asgostine  himself  vei^  roughly,  and  in- 
^iighing,  in  a  tone  which  has  never  been 
iMommon  with  saints,  against  extravagance 
ii  ebarch  decoration   (**some,"  he    says, 

*  boild  the  walls  and  destroy  the  pillars  of 
thi  church;  the  marble  shines,  the  rooff 
glitten  witli  gold,  the  minister  of  Christ 
ikae  is  indifferent  "^  ;  but  ho  also  speaks 
M  lome  of  the  most  important  subjects  with 

*  freedom  which  it  required  all  Augustine's 
c^^ty  to  excuse,  and  which,  to  say  the 
koUi,  sometimes  comes  very  near  to  irrever- 
^■ee  and  profaneness.  Jerome's  opinions 
M  theolog}^ — and  this  topic  is  the  last 
vhieh  we  nave  space  to  dwell  upon  —  were, 
■  fiiet,  greatly  influenced  by  his  admiration 
^  the  most  learned  man  whom  the  church 
hid  hitherto  produced,  Origen.  It  is  clear 
from  his  letters^that  he  was  suspected  of  be- 
ng  his  follower,  and  though  in  his  later  life 
he  was  anxious  to  clear  himself  from  the 
npotation,  he  will  only  declare  that,  if  he 
had  once  been  an  Origenist,  he  was  so  no 
longer;  while  in  his  earlier  days  ho  speaks 
of  Origen*s    condemnation,  in  a  letter   to 
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Paula,  with  the  greatest  contempt,  and  de- 
clares that  **  Bome  had  compelled  the  Sen- 
ate to  it,  not  for  any  novelty  of  doctrine  or 
for  heresy,  as  some  mad  hounds  are  now 
pretending;  but  because  they  could  not 
bear  the  elory  of  his  elouuence  and  learn- 
ing, which  put  them  to  silence."  (£p.  33. 
Migne.) 

Considering  the  freedom  of  Origen's 
speculations,  this  was  very  bold  lanofugage; 
but  Jerome  went  further,  for  he  adopted,  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other  of  the 
Fathers,  Origen's  daring  method  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  and  while  strongly  condemn- 
ing his  fanciful  notions  on  the  migration  of 
souls  after  death,  he  evidently  snared  his 
doubts  on  the  eternity  of  future  punishment.* 
He  had  been  early  struck,  as  he  tells  us,  by 
the  minute  inaccuracies,  and  by  what  he 
even  ventures  to  call  the  '*  apparent  fig- 
ments "  of  some  of  the  historicsd  parts  of 
Sacred.  Scripture,  and  his  first  idea  was  (as 
he  says  to  Pope  Damasus),  that  they  admit- 
ted of  no  explanation  —  0*  indipsolubilia 
esse,  sicut  et  multa  sunt  alia."    Ep.  36). 


He  particularly  instances  the  different  ac- 
counts of  the  generations  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt  His  learned  friends  at  Rome, 
however,  particularly-  Marcella  and  Fabiola, 
were  not  content  with  so  va^iue  an  answer, 
and  the  former  was  constantly  sending  him 
five  or  six  puzzling  questions.  **Tour 
great  questions  stir  up  my  torpid  wits,"  he 
says  to  Marcella,  *'  and  by  stirring  me  up 
you  teach  me."  In  fact,  he  cut  the  knot  o£ 
his  difficulties  by  following;  the  example 
of  Origen,  who  almost  entirely  discarded 
the  literal  and  historical  meaning,  and  in  his 
treatise,  nepl  Ap;t<^*and  elsewhere  speaks  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  almost  as  a  fable. 
Jerome  does  not,  indeed,  go  the  whole 
length  of  his  master ;  but  he  finds  many  pas- 
sages ^*  ridiculous  and  full  of  error,  if  wc  fol- 
low the  letter  which  kills,"  and  as  regards 
the  Old  Testament,  his  principles  of  allegori- 
cal interpretation  almost  lead  him  to  the 
conclusions  of  modern  sceptics.  This  maj 
sound  to  some  an  astonishing  assertion 
about  a  Father,  especially  as  we  are  used  to 
**  CatensB  "  drawn  up  on  this  subject,  to  the 
effect  that  all  the  Fathers  believed  **  every 
word,  every  syllable,  every  iota,"  &c.,  of 
Scripture  to  be  equally  inspired.  Let  any 
one,  then,  take  the  trouble  to  see  how  Je- 
rome treats  the  story  of  Abishag,  and  the 

*  We  thall  not  dlacoss  this  point  at  preient,  and 
Jerome  U  of  conne  (and  wmelj)  more  reserved 
with  reirard  to  it.  But  his  opinion  is  expressea  in 
the  concluding  passage  of  his  Commentary  on  Isaiah, 
and  on  chap.  xxiv.  v.  21.  This  Is  noticed  in  a  re- 
markable  treatise  by  Bishop  Mewton,  *<  On  the  Final 
State  of  Men." 
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letters  about  tiie  bhih  of  Behobosm  (Ep. 
62  and  72 :  Migne),  and  he  will  see  that 
ire  rather  understate  than  oTerstate  the 
ease.*  The  ^  Mimes  and  the  Atellan 
games  were  amongst  the  most  indecent  of 
the  ancient  spectacles,  yet  Jerome  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  anjr  one  takes  the 
story  of  Dairid  and  Abishag  literally,  it 
mnst  seem  to  them  ^  some  figment  of  a  mime, 
or  an  Atellan  play."  Jerome's  raillery  on 
inch  a  subject  was  not  likely  to  be  delicate, 
nor  is  it  necessary  further  to  allude  to  it ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that,  inth  the  deepest 
reverence  for  Scripture,  he  repeatedly  dis- 
ehdms  belief  in  its  verbal  aconracy,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  letter  lays  down  the  general 
principle,  which  is  worth  quotation :  — 

"  The  apostle,"  he  says,  "  when  he  speaks 
against  endless  genealogies  and  Jewish  fables, 
seems  to  me  to  have  forbidden  qnestions  of 
this  kind.  For  what  is  the  use  of  clingiog  to 
the  letter,  and  assailing  eUlter  the  errors  of  (Jte 
writer  or  the  exact  number  of  years,  when  it  is  plain 
that  the  letter  killeth  bat  the  Spirit  giyeth  life  i 
Read  over  all  the  books  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  you  will  find  such  disagreements 
in  ihe  ehrotwlocfy,  and  the  confksion  in  numbers  so 
^rmt  between  Ae  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judcth, 
that  to  waste  time  on  questions  of  this  kind  ii 
more  suited  to  an  idle  man  than  a  stadious  one." 

Nor,  as  this  passage  may  show  us,  does  he 
at  all  confine  his  eriticisms  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tasnent ;  he  is  equally  bold  in  facing  diffi- 
eslties  and  apparent  disagreements  in  the 
jffew.  Take,  for  instance,  his  letter  to  his 
eonvert  Pammachius  '*  on  the  best  mode  of 
interpreting  Scripture."  After  referring  to 
St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  prophecy  of 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  *'  there  was  ful- 
filled that  which  was  written  of  Jeremiah 
the  prophet,"  Jerome  adds,  "  this  is  not 
fband  at  all  in  Jeremiah,  but  in  Zechariah, 
in  wholly  different  words  and  in  a  different 
order :  let  them,  then,  accuse  the  Evangelist 
of  fitlsehood,  because  be  neither  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew  nor  with  the  LXX.,  and^  whai 
is  mare,  w  rmjstak$n  (erret^  in  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  instead  of  Zecnariah ; "  and  he 
proceeds  to  instance  similar  inaccura- 
oies  in  St  Mark,  especially  in  the  sabstitn- 
tion  of   the  name  of  Aoiathar  as   High 

*  Jerome's  J^eUen  on  the  Study  of  the  Ssored 
Scriptures  are  Tery  numerout  and  important.  See 
espedaUy  5^,  68, 57,  W,  71, 73;  Sd.  Xigae. 


Priest  for  that  of  Abimelech.  InataacM 
of  this  kind  are  of  constant  recur* 
rence.  We  do  not  anoCe  them  with  a  i^w 
to  defend  his  seneral  style  of  all^orical  ex- 
position, which  appears  in  its  ftnl  extrava- 
gance, though  not  without  some  of  his  tutial 
humour,  in  his  Scripture  arguments  againat 
marria^  and  digamy.  '*  Non  damno  digMnoa, 
inmio  SI  velint  octQgamos,"  he  says,  "Tor  in 
the  Ark  there  were  unclean  animals  as  well 
as  clean ; "  but  still  ^  the  angle  number  is 
the  only  *pore  one,'"  impar  nwnerwB  eM 
mundus,  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed 
that "  God  did  not  bless  the  second  day  in 
Creation,  because  the  number  two  was  im> 
pure.**    Absurd  as  all  this  sounds,  it 


but  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  even  that 
(^  the  old  Greek  philosophers ;  and  however 
fanciful  Jerome  might  be  in  tDeoalatioiM, 
which  were  in  the  spirit  of  all  tne  FathenK 
it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  want  boldness  in 
dealing  with  what  he  held  to  be  merely 
qnestions  of  history  and  criticism. 

At  this  point  we  must  pause  for  the  roee* 
ent,  thougn  certainly  fimn  no  lack  or  mia* 
terials;  for  we  have  already  said  tbat  no 
contemporaiy  document  gives  us  so  keen 
and  clear  aninm^ht  into  the  history  of  one 
of  the  most  critical  epochs  of  Cknstianiqr 
as  the  LfCtters  of  St.  Jerome.  They  am 
open,  indeed,  to  the  char;^  that  they  set  be* 
fore  us  only  the  darker  side  of  the  pictore, 
for  Jerome,  though  a  thoroa^hlv  eameat 
and  religious  man,  was  even  in  bis  cell .  ni 
Bethlehem  a  caustic  satirist.  To  see  the 
tenderer  and  deeper  side  of  the  Chriatianity 
of  the  period,  we  must  torn  to  St.  Auguatuie. 
And  yet  it  is  a  fhct  of  inestimable  impovw 
tance,  that  among  the  chroniclers  of  Chm^ 
history,  among  the  very  Fathers  of  tbe 
Church,  should  be  found  a  man  with  tibe 
strong  sense  and  knowledge,  of  tiie  world, 
the  inquiring  spirit,  and  even  the  sten  end 
uncompromisii^  temper  of  Jerome.  We 
have  thouffht  it  best,  even  at  the  risk  of 
some  rough  and  coarse  quotations,  to  afaov 
him  as  he  was  and  as  he  »pok€ ;  and  nitb 
all  the  dednctiooB  which  may  be  made  from 
his  character,  he  will  always  remain  a  great 
man,  —  a  man  of  keen  wit,  of  vast  memoiy 
and  learning,  of  original  power  of  tlMHi|[fat 
and  language,  and  one  whose  fife,  amidal 
many  faults  of  temper  and  scyne  of  condnet, 
was  yet  sincerely  devoted  to  the  service 
God.  W.  a  Lake. 
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From  the  SpeoUtor,  20  June. 
THE  APPBOACHIVe   BV£yT  IN  KOMK. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain, that  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  of  an 
age  fertile  in  strange  scenes  is  about  to 
transact  itself  in  Rome.    We  are  informed 
on  good  anthoritj,  which  cannot  on  such  a 
point  be  mistaken,  that  Renter^  unnoticed 
telegram  of  the  26th  inst  is  true,  that  the 
Papacy,  in  its  despair,  has  resolved  to  use 
its  last  resource,  to  wield  once  more  the 
weapon    which    for    three  hundred  years 
Popes  haye  dreaded  to  unsheathe,  lest  it 
flboald  be  tamed  against  themselves,  to  sum- 
BMm  once  more  the  body  which  even  the 
Ultramontanes  hold  to  be  greater  than  the 
Popes,  the  mystic  depositary  of  inspiration, 
tlM  Sovereiflm  Parliament  of  the  Universal 
Cfanrch.     Unless  the  Pope  is  daunted  at  the 
deventh    hour   by    the  remonstrances  of 
the  few  men   aroand    him   who   still  re- 
taiii  their  secular  sense,  or  the  Princes  of 
this  world  interfere,  or  the  instinct  of  dan- 
ger which    alwa^    protects     Catholicism 
^am  the  governing  committee  <if  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  the  gathering  of  Bishops,  Pa- 
^iarehs,  and  Ardiimandrites  now  assembling 
"^  Borne,  from  the  East  and  the  West,  a 
^^tbenng  which  already  represents  all  the 
^Wstian  nations  of  toe  world,  which  has 
^(iched  up  from  the  newest  as  feom  the  old- 
^  lands,  from  .Ohio  and  Florida  as  from 
''^non  and  Armenia,  is  to  be  changed  into 
'^  (Eomnenical  Coancil  of  the  Church,  a 
^y  Council^  with  power  to  depose  Popes 
^^  Hiodify  creeds,  to  declare  new  dogmas 
new  fbrmnlas  of  discipline,  a 
to  the  Council  of  Trent.    An 
iff  to  be  made  to  the  one  power  be- 
^hieh  even  Liberal  Catholics  bow,  the 
QT^^ttthority  to  which  belief  is  due,  on  the 
ai^^^olic  theory,  as  well  as  obedience.    The 
^«  a  rooted  one  with  the  Society  of  Jesns 
^|be  past  thirty  years,  has  been  rery 
""Vally  laid.    Needless  to  say  that  the 
and  the  Society  would  equally  dread 
^^  ^  Council,  a  representative  Assembly 
^tiristendom,  possessed  of  absolute  pow- 
^'^d  free  to  use  it ;  but  a  packed  Council 
Ififlfat  not  the  potent  instrument  be 
I'^IiQjca  without  danger  of  its  asserting  an 
Pendant  volition,  be  so  constructed  as 
present  the  Vatican  instead  of  Chris- 
^m?    The  Society  think  it  can,  and 
Vbishop  Manning  also  thinks  it,  and  so 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  and  it  is  by  no 
^^^«ls  certain  that  they  think  wrong.     All 
!^^^^intments  to  the  Episcopate  have  for 
been  governed  by  thb  thought,  the 
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list  is  choked  with  Ultramontanes  of  the 
deepest  dye,  and  so  long  ago  as  September 
last  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Bishops 
asking  their  views  as  to  the  expediency  of 
sammoninff  a  General  Council.  The  nia> 
jority  of  the  replies  are  believed  to  hare 
been  favourable;  but  immense  care  has 
been  employed  in  the  invitations.  French 
and  Spanish  priests  are  swarming  in  Rome, 
and  are  reinforced,  first,  by  Bishops  selected 
because  of  their  extreme  opinions;  and 
secondly,  by  Oriental  Bishops  whose  pri- 
mary idea  is  obedience,  and  who  have 
assembled  in  such  numbers,  that  with  their 
strange  dresses,  dark  features,  and  conspicn- 
oos  bearing,  they  seem  in  the  streets  df 
Rome  to  outnumber  their  Western  col- 
leagues. One  of  them,  a  mere  lad  of  sur- 
passing presence,  seems  at  this  moment  to 
concentrate  on  himself  the  attention  of  a 
populace  surprised  by  his  beanty  and  the 
strangeness  of  his  costume  out  of  its  indif- 
ference to  di^itaries  of  the  Church.  The 
ultimate  design,  moreover,  has  been  car^ 
fully  concealed.  The  ostensible  cause  of 
the  gathering  is  the  elevation  of  certain 
martyrs  to  the  derree  of  saintship,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  first  of  thei*e  martyn, 
the  man  whose  deeds  are  depicted  on  paint* 
in^  hong  by  the  ahar  of  St  Peter's,  it  a 
pnest  best  described  as  the  Marat  of  Ca- 
tholicism, Arboes,  the  Spanish  Inc^uisitor, 
perhaps  the  worst  even  among  Spanish  In- 
quisitors, a  man  infamous  even  in  the  annals 
of  the  Inauisition,  who  gloated  over  roasting 
Jews,  ana  perished  at  last  by  no  martyrdom, 
but  at  the  nands  of  an  infuriated  relative  oT 
his  victims.  This,  we  say,  was  the  ostensi* 
bie  reason  ;  but  the  prelates  were,  of  course, 
privately  informed  t»at  more  would  be  at- 
tempted, that  it  had  become  expedient  to 
revise  some  ancient  statutes,  and  invest  the 
Pope  with  a  more  plenary  measure  of  an- 
thority  over  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 
As  the  Bishops  arrived,  however,  it  was 
found  that  the  fervency  of  their  zeal  would 
bear  much  more  than  this,  —  the  spell  of 
Rome  began  to  fall  upon  them,  and  at  htft 
the  great  idea  was  broached  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  changing  the  Republic  into 
a  monarchy  by  formally  declaring  as  a 
dogma  of  the  Faith  the  personal  infaUibtlHy 
of  the  Pope,  thus  investing  the  occupant  of 
the  Chair  with  the  full  power  of  a  General 
Council,  to  which  there  is,  at  all  eventi,  na 
theoretic  limit,  to  proclaim  do^as,  to 
promulgate  rituals,  alter  disciplme,  —  in 
short,  do  every  thin?  which  by  possibility 
can  be  done  by  the  Universal  Church.  All 
laws  are  to  shrink  before  that  supreme  wiU^ 
and  trifles  such  as,  for  example,  the  sum- 
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mary  unfrocking  of  Cardinal  Andrea,  which 
is  at  present  beyond  the  Pope's  power,  will 
be  as  easy  as  writing  a  despatch.  The 
whole  of  that  mass  of  decrees,  statutes, 
traditions,  and  customs  by  which  the  inor- 
dinate power  of  the  central  Bishop  is  at 
present  re'j:u1ated  and  moderated  will  be  at 
once  deprived  of  authority,  save  such  as 
they  may  derive  from  the  forbearance  or 
the  wisdom  of  the  ruling  Pontiff.  It  would 
even  be  possible  to  him  to  alter  the  form 
of  succession  to  his  own  Primacy  ;  and  no 
concordat,  unless  supported  by  temporal 
power,  could  any  longer  be  of  force.  It  is 
useless,  however,  to  multiply  further  illustra- 
tions. It  suffices  that  from  the  instant  the 
decree  is  passed,  the  breath  of  a  single 
mouth  becomes  the  supreme  law  of  uie 
Church,  that  an  individual  replaces  the 
mystic  Corporation,  and  that  the  faith  of 
the  half  of  Uhristendom  becomes  dependent 
on  a  personal  will.  The  mass  of  Protes- 
tants we  believe,  think  it  is  so  now ;  but  they 
are  in  error,  the  power  of  the  Pope  over 
belief,  and,  indeed,  over  action,  being  more 
strictly  limited  than  they  are  accustomed  to 
suppose.  He  has,  indeed,  no  power  of  es- 
tablishing dogma,  and  exceedingly  little  of 
varying,  or  suspending  the  essential  ordi- 
nances of  discipline,  —  could  not,  for  ex- 
ample, limit,  enlarge,  or  even  closely  define 
the  sacerdotal  power  of  absolving  sinners. 
He  and  his  Congregations  together  could, 
but  only  by  interpretations,  glosses,  and  ex- 
planations, not  bv  mere  decree.  The  Cath- 
olic world,  at  all  events,  will  feel  the  full 
importance  of  the  change,  and  the  single 
question  is,  will  the  decree  in  its  full  pleni- 
tude be  passed  ? 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  it 
That  the  ruling  Powers  in  the  Vatican  in- 
tend, if  they  can,  to  pass  it,  is  beyond  doubt, 
but  diere  are  able  men  even  in  Rome,  men 
who  know  the  world  which  does  not  confess 
to  them,  men  bred  up* in  an  atmosphere 
which  is  not  that  of  Rome,  genuine  English 
Catholics,  German  prelates  who  understand 
Dolliuffer,  Frenchmen  who  are  not  free 
from  the  **  taint "  of  Gallicanism ;  and  they 
are  murmuring  almost  audibly,  whispering 
that  it  will  be  wise  to  pause,  suggesting  a 
thought  which  weighs  heavily  in  the  Pope's 
own  mind.  Can  he  trust  the  Council? 
Once  assembled,  the  Council  is  all-powerful, 
its  members  must  be  free  to  speak,  and  who 


knows  what  will  be  said,  or  how  infectious 
eloquence  may  prove  ?  Even  Bishops  have 
grievances,  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  not 
loved,  and  the  tremendous  machine  once 
set  in  motion  ntiay  accomplish  far  more  than 
its  authors  intended.  Is  there  not  danger 
that  the  dogma  may  in  the  end  be  rejected, 
to  the  sad  weakening  of  authority,  or  that 
the  Council  may  add  riders  which,  by  ex- 
plaining, will  restrict  it,  or  that  the  secular 
IVinces,  alarmed  at  such  absolutism,  may 
intervene  with  the  arm  of  flesh?  Napo- 
leon does  not  love  Ultramontanism,  or  Italr, 
or  any  secular  Prince,  when  presented  in 
this  undisguised  form.  Even  the  Bishops 
see  danger  in  it  for  themselves,  think  that 
it  changes  the  ecclesiastical  Republic  into 
too  complete  a  CsBsarism.  These  whispers 
circulate  fast,  and  are  mingled  with  otaers 
which,  out  of  Rome,  would  he  doubts,  doubts 
whether  the  Church  can  abdicate  her  sa- 
premacv,  whether  aught  but  herself  can  bo 
infallible,  whether  the  function  delisted  to 
her  by  Christ  can  be  delegated  even  dj  her* 
self  in  Council  to  any  human  hands.  The 
Pope  pauses,  struck  with  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  revcdution  he  proposes; 
informs  the  Bishops  in  Consistory  that  be 
will  summon  the  Council,  but  does  not  fix 
the  time,  or  even  issue  that  notice  to  Chris- 
tendom  with  which  even  he,  who  really  be* 
lieves  in  his  own  mystic  authority,  really 
thinks  that  he  is  more  than  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Universal  Chuch,  wilLnot  venture  to 
dispense.  He  may  recede,  even  now,  bosilj 
as  Archbishop  Manning  works  on  to  his  ena 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  Vatican  ;  but 
if  he  persists,  and  the  gathering  to  canoniiM 
Arboes  be  changed  into  an  (Ecumenioal 
Council,  1867  will  be  marked  in  history  bj 
an  event  greater  than  Sadowa,  nothing  Iom 
than  the  proclamation  throughout  the  world 
of  the  descent  of  a  new  Avatar.  Imagiiie ! 
it  is  not  only  possible  but  likely,  that,  in  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  the  larger  section  of 
Christendom  mav  be  called  on  bv  irresisfci* 
ble  authority — n>r  the  decree  of  a  Coun- 
cil is  to  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the 
world  irresistible  —  to  believe  that  the  wnU 
ten  utterance  of  a  single  human  being  is 
equivalent  in  obligation  to  a  revelataoa 
from  on  High.  It  seems  incredible  ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  denials  with  which,  if  the 
scheme  is  postponed,  we  shall  be  floodedf  it 
is  true. 
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From  FrMer*t  Maguine. 
ON   POETRY. 

The  ipirit  of  poetry  in  man  is  that  force 
which  everywhere  and  through  various 
meftna  is  urjipnf;  him  to  the  production  of 
80iiic»thiiig  beautiful  —  to  the  production  of 
Beauty.  Through  Metrical  Speech  it  finds 
one  channel  to  express  itself.  Through  this, 
it  ezpreeses  itself  on  the  whole  more  com- 
pletejv  than  in  any  other  wny.  And,  thcre- 
me,  Metrical  Speech,  in  it:<  best  examples, 
is  called  *  Poetry : '  this  manifestation  ot  the 
Poetic  Spirit  is  called  *  Poetry' — par  ex- 
eeiience. 

But  the  word  *  Poetry  '  is  used  sometimes 
in  tlds  sense,  sometimes  in  the  wider  and 
more  general  sense  ;  and  thus  is  produced, 
perhaps,  some  haziness  in  our  minds.  The 
wcnrds  Poetry,  Poet,  Poetical,  are  often  ap- 
plied in  a  loose,  indefinite  manner.  A 
oeautiful  place  or  prospect  is  ccdled  poeti- 
eal ;  a  starry  niffht  perhaps ;  a  romantic 
incident;  a  noole  action;  a  fair  face  or 
fbtni.  A  picture,  a  piece  of  music,  is  said 
to  be  poetical,  or  ^  full  of  poetry.'  Dancing 
has  been  called  *  the  Poetry  of  Motion ; ' 
Sculpture,  *  silent  Poetry  ; '  Beethoven  is 
somstiroes  styled  a  *  tone-poet ; '  Turner,  a 
*  poet  in  colours.' 


remains  is  one  of  words,  of  definition  of 
words. 

Here  is  a  passage  you  say,  which  em- 
bodies the  spirit  of  poetry  in  a  powerfully 
impressive  form.  As  t^this,  we  are  of  one 
mind.  Also  it  has  a  very  discernible 
rhythm    and     modulation     of    sound  —  a 

¥  eater  degree  of  this  than  ordinary  prose, 
hus  it  has  not  only  the  high  spiritual 
Qualities  of  Metrical  Poetry,  but  a  noticeable 
degree  also  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  metre. 
This  does  not  amount  to  a  regular  metre,  or 
the  composition  would  be  Metrical  Poetry. 
It  approaches,  but  is  not,  Metrical  Poetry : 
it  is  something  else.  Might  we  not  call  it 
Rhythmic  Prose  ?  Then  *  Rhythmic  Prose ' 
(you  remark)  may  be,  and  is  as  high,  per- 
haps a  higher  thing  than  regular  Poetry. 
Not  so  either. 

In  certain  grand  and  rare  examples  of 
Rhythmic  Prose,  the  matter,  the  substance, 
is  transcendently  impressive,  and  the  total 
effect  upon  the  mind  more  powerfully  poetic 
than  the  effect  of  any  lower  matter  in  a 
regular  metrical  form.  Still,  as  a  general 
rule,  and  other  qualities  being  equal,  and 
the  matter  expressed  being  suitable  for 
rhythmic  treatment,  a  composition  in  regu- 
lar metrical  form  is  more  impressive  than 
one  which  is  not  in  regular  metrical  form. 
Nav,  must  not  the  Psalms  be  Aner  still  in 
their  original  form  than  in  any  translation  ? 


'In  these  cases,  perhaps  we  mean,  *  Here 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Poetry  ; '  |  and  that^riginal  form  is  metrical,  after  the 
or,  perhaps,  *  Here  is  something  that  im- !  Hebrew  manner.    Isaiah  and  Kzekiel,  too, 
prcaici   og  like  Metrical  Poetry  —  puts  us  |  and  the  author  of '  Job,*  recognise^l  Metrical 


mto  a  similar  mood.*  We  may,  consciously  i  Poetry  as  a  thing  different  ihttn  Prose,  and 
or  nnconBciously,  n^fer  either  to  the  ideal !  rose  into  it  when  they  felt  need  of  their 
ffwrce  of  all  kinds  of  Poetry,  or  ebe  to  the  |  highest  means  of  exprcs^^ion. 
flower  and  finest  embodiment  of  the  Spirit  *  Poetry '  —  Poiens  —  Making  —  in  the 
of  Poetry  which  exists  in  metrical  language ;  widest  sense  (as  applied  to  man)  I  take  to 
we  may  be  using  the  words  Poet  and  Poetry  mean  the  mental  Creative  Eneray*  and  its 
in  a  direct  sense,  or  an  indirect,  or  partly  |  products —  the  whole  group  of  the  invent- 
ilf  the  one  and  partly  the  other.  Hence,  j  mg,  systematising,  and  ordering  faculties; 
Mme  indistinctness  and  confusion  of  |  that  energy  which  is  the  earthly  well-head 
thooght;  greatest,  when  we  come  to  com- !  (but  drawn  from  a  higher  invisible  source) 
pare  one  form  of  wonis  with  another  form  of  morals,  laws,  arts,  society, 
of  words,  and  to  call  Prose  *  poetical,'  or  I^ng  usage  has  applied  the  word  more 
oren  to  call  Prose  *  Poetry,'  as  is  done  every  distinctively  to  the  Fine  ^Vrts  —  those  arts 
day.  What  more  common  than  to  praise  which  spring  from,  and  api)eal  to,  our  sense 
'  '        '  ' ""    '  '"'         of  Beauty:  and,  in  its  strictest  application, 

we  confine  the  word  Poetry  to  one  particu- 
lar Fine  Art  —  that  which  expresses  beauty 
through  metricil  speech.  When  any  one 
Let  ns  examine  this  a  little.  Richly  '  speaks  simply  and  without  qualification  of 
eoloared  and  melodious  sentcnci^  there  are  .  Poetr}',  ho  is  understood  to  mean  Metrical 
in  the  writin^rs  of  several  of  our  high  prose-  |  Poetry,  and  nothing  else.  And  it  is  in  this 
writers.  Many  parts  of  our  English  Bible  ;  sensi*  that  I  desire  to  use  the  word. 
luiTe  a  powerful  poetic  impressiveness.  If|  Now,  Poetry  is  a  different  thing  from 
▼on  call  these  *  poetry,*  do  1  dissent  ?     No. ;  Prose.      Prose     is     sometimes    very    like 


rich  and  sonorous  bit  of  prose-writing, 
or  some  flight  of  oratory,  as  *  highly  poetT- 
eal? '  and  now  and  again  we  go  farther,  and 
declare  it  to  be  *  true  poetry.* 


Sabstantiall 


v  we  a'jree. 


The  question  that   Poetry ;  but  speaking  broadly,  Prcse  and 
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Poetry  are  two  distinct  things,  and  ought,  I 
submit,  to  have  two  distinct  names.    Yon 

nht  ask  me  to  oa]l  the  latter  Verse ;  but 
on't  see  that  we  need  give  up  the  (Ad 
and  honoured  name,  by  which  metrical 
Poetry  is  marked  as  Poetry  par  excellence. 

Poetry  includes  every  highest  quality  of 
Prose,  and  includes  them  in  a  disfinitely 
metrical  and  musical  form,  peculiar  to  it- 
self: but  obserre,  thu  form  is  not  a  mere 
grace  and  decoration ;  it  is  found  by  ex- 
perience to  give  to  words  their  greatest  at- 
t^nable  force  and  beauty,  and  as  a  rule  to 
convey  the  highest  thoughts  incomparablv 
better  than  rrose.  Poetry  is  metrical. 
Prose  is  non-metrical :  they  are  thus  at  first 
definable  by  their  forms:  but  the  distinction 
is  found  to  permeate  their  substance  and 
spirit. 

No  doubt  (though  each  has  its  proper 
realm,  its  own  authority  and  laws)  there  is 
a  kind  of  borderland  where  they  sometimes 
mix.  Prose  is  never  without  some  share  of 
rhythm  and  modulation,  because  these  are 
innereot  qualities  in  human  speech ;  and  in 
the  best  rhythmical  prose  this  rises  into  a 
near  approximation  to  the  effect  of  metre. 
There  are  many  gradations  of  rhythm  from 
the  merest  Prose  —  say  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, rising  through  that  of  a  statement  in 
the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  of  a  familiar  letter,  of 
a  conversational  narrative,  of  a  newspaper 
leading-article,  of  an  eloquent  novel,  of  an 
impassioned  oration,  up  to.  the  rich,  em- 
phatic and  almost  lyrical  modulation  of  our 
intensest  prose-writers. 

So,  in  the  Pictorial  Art,  you  may  pass 
from  a  design  in  simple  outline,  to  one  in 
outline  shaded,  to  a  woodcut,  an  etching, 
an  engravins,  a  tinted  sketch,  a  sketch  in 
colours;  and  upwards,  by  gradations,  till 
you  arrive  at  the  finished  water-colour  or  oil 
picture. 

Now,  an  etching,  or  even  a  design  in  out- 
line, may  exhibit  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  Pictorial  Art  in  lar^r  measure  than 
many  a  painting.  You  might  properly  pre- 
fer one  of  Rembrandt's  etchings,  or  ^ne  of 
Durer's  woodcuts,  to  a  large  and  eareful 
picture  by  Benjamin  West,  although  Presi- 
dent of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  admired  ! 
by  George  the  third.  Yet,  in  the  finished  ! 
picture  only,  the  Pictorial  Power  uses  all  its 
means.  And  it  is  in  organised  metrical 
poetry  that  human  speech  attains  its  most 
perfect  and  impressive  form. 

But  let  us  rather  consider  Prosa  in  its 
usual  and  average  condition,  when  it  is 
most  in  its  own  character,  and  less  emu- 
lous of  those  qualities  which  are  the  espe- 


cial property  of  Poetry.  Taking  the  sim- 
ple and  usual  point  of  view,  Prose  is  obvi- 
ously one  thing,  -and  Poetry  another. 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  Prose  to  be 
rum'tnetrical ;  and  it  ia  artificially  put  to- 

£5ther  with  that  very  intention.  Prose  is  s 
ter,  less  natural,  more  conventioni^iaed 
and  artificial  form  of  comporitioiit  tinui 
Poetry.  The  metrical  qualities  of  laosaage 
are  by  effort  and  practice  subdued,  redooed 
to  a  minimum,  xept  out  of  observatiao. 
Prose  is  the  expression  of  the  scientific 
and  analytical  intellect,  striving  to  take 
things  seperately,  to  examine  them  narrow- 
ly, little  by  little,  continually  guarding  and 
Umiting  itself  in  its  pn^esj.  Prose  is  care- 
fiil,  cautions,  judicial ;  its  bugineas-like  eyes 
fixed  upon  some  attainable  object,  towards 
which  it  moves  step  by  step,  whether  slowly 
or  swiftly,  liiting  right  foot  after  left  in  due 
succession.  Vehement,  high-coloured  and 
notably  rhythmic  Prose,  even  when  sncce»- 
ful,  is  felt  to  be  on  the  confines,  if  not  over 
the  boundary,  of  its  proper  dominion ;  it  is 
only  allowable  in  excepUonal  cases ;  if  much 
used,  it  becomes  disagreeable.  In  good 
Prose,  as  a  rule,  metrical  forms  are  avoided. 
Metrical  forms  are  felt  to  belong  to  a  mood 
different  from  that  to  which  Prose,  as  Proee^ 
addresses  itself ;  they  belong  to  the  poetic 
moodj  in  short,  wherein  imagination  rather 
than  intellect  is  paramount ;  a  mood  of  de- 
light, not  of  investigation,  when  the  soul  it 
litted  from  the  ground,  and  moves  on  pul9- 
inff  wings  in  a  new  and  freer  element. 

Prose  Composition,  then  (we  say)  is  a  form 
of  language  growing  out  of  scientific  limita- 
tions and  the  spirit  of  anal3rsiB,  and  is  only 
perfectly  attained  through  the  culture  m 
ages.  In  early  times  every  thing  was  chant- 
ed. The  chief  works  in  Sanskrit  up<m 
grammar,  law,  history,  medicine,  mathemat- 
ics, geography,  metaphysics,  are  in  verstf ; 
verse  being  more  natural,  and  more  mem- 
orable, ^ience  in  those  days  was  far  from 
being  so  strict,  scholastic,  pedantic,  as  in 
ours  (but  there  are  changes  gathering  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Science),  tor  imagina- 
tion came  largely  into  all  processes  of 
thought ;  the  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  general  mystery  of  things, 
showed  itself  in  every  department  of  study  ; 
the  universal  was  felt  in  the  particular. 
Mean  associations  of  ideas  and  words  (al- 
ways caused  by  separation  from  the  univer- 
sal) were  fewer  than  they  now  are.  With 
the  progress  of  culture  came  necessarily  di- 
vision of  studies,  definitions,  exclusions,  ap- 
plication to  particulars,  and  the  growth  of 
Prose  as  a  distinct  vehicle  of  thought. 

Poetry,  by  this  (you  may  say),  would  ap- 
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pear  to  b«lo9g  to  a  barb«rMit  condition  of 
hamanity.  Say,  rather,  to  a  simple  and 
primeYaleonditioiL  AAer  science  and  anal- 
ysis have  done  their  best,  there  b  still 
need  for  ns  niaeteenth-century  people  to 
laake  a  syntb^is,  and  a  larger  synthesis 
than  erer :  to  rite  from  anatomic  studies  to 
the  contemplation  and  ei\joyment  of  Life — 
from  particulars  to  the  uniTersal.  The 
Man  of  Science,  the  Man  of  Business,  break 
up  the  whole  into  little  bits,  for  analysis, 
f<»r  calculation,  for  sale ;  the  Poet  recon- 
structs the  shattered  world,  and  shows  it 
still  complete  and  beautiful. 

Poetry  proper  (the  Poetry  of  which  I 
speak)  is  metrical,  by  the  nature  of  it. 
Metre  is  sine  qua  non  ;  and  thoudb  you  may 
compare  thU  given  specimen  of  Prose  with 
that  fp^^^  specimen  of  Poetry,  and  prefer 
the  former,  and  even  rightly  prefer  it,  and 
prove  that  it  possesses  a  larger  share  of  po- 
etic qualities  than  the  latter,  yet  the  one 
remains  a  different  quality  of  thing  from  the 
otber.  And  however  high  the  degree  of 
poetic  expression  that  has,  in  exceptional  in- 
stances newer,  perhapi^  than  we  vaguely 
fancy),  been  attained  in  Prose,  Metrical 
Poetry  remains  the  best  medium  of  poetic 
expression.  The  works  of  the  Poets  —  of 
the  hig^  men  who  wrote  in  metre,  are,  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  real  treasury  of  poetic 
language.  The  Sense  of  Beauty,  seeking 
expresnon  in  words,  finds  in  Metrical  Poe- 
try its  most  fitting  embodiment. 

Metre,  I  repeat  (for  there  is  much  mis- 
conception as  to  this),  is  the  natural  form 
of  Poetry  ;  and  it  brings  about  certain  im- 
portant results,  for  thereby  is  Poetry  consti- 
tuted as  one  of  the  Arts  —  an  Art  which  is 
perhaps  the  earliest,  as  it  is  the  most  famous 
of  themalL 

Art  comes  to  man  before  Science;  also, 
it  oomes  after  Science,  and  includes  it. 

'  Bat  what  is  your  boasted  Art,  afler  all, 
but  a  toy  —  a  knack  of  rhymes  and  metres  ?  * 

Tes !  —  and  what  in  fact,  too,  are  bits  of 
cobalt  and  vermillion,  when  you  come  to 
consider  them  dispassionately?  What  is 
Raffael's  brush  ?  a  tag  of  bristles  (you  may 
count  them,  if  you  like)  —  what  is  Mozart's 
harpsichord  ?  a  frame  of  chips  and  wire. 
And  what  are  yon  yourwlf,  my  friend  ?  — 
what  am  I  ?  —  but  a  bundle  of  rods,  and 
strings,  and  pipes  ?  Only,  somehow,  there 
IS  a  aomething  slipt  in  which  we  call  Life 
—  najjSouL^  —  and  which  makes  a  differ- 
ence. We  don't  know  what  it  is :  we  see 
it  in  its  efiects. 

Poetry  has  a  good  deal  of  life  in  it. 
What  is  old  Homer  himself,  this  very  long 


time,  but  a  name,  a  dream,  a  question  ? 
But  the  Homeric  Poems  are  alive  at  this 
day  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  springing  up 
fresh  and  fresh  like  grass,  new  to  every  new 
generation.  They  have  outlived  dynasties, 
and  nations,  and  creeds.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  William  Shakespeare's 
body  (eye»  and  hands,  tongue  and  brain) 
was  hidden  in  the  ground  b^ide  a  little  riv- 
er in  Warwickshire  ;  but  his  Book  is  not 
buried  in  this  world  yet,  —  it  is  running 
about,  lively  enough.  He  put  himself, 
partly,  into  words  —  into  words  of  poetry. 

Why  do  we  love  and  reverence  Art  ? 
Because  it  ^ives  a  natural  scope,  and  last- 
ing expression,  to  Genius. 

Why  is  *  Painting '  a  grand  word  ?,  Be- 
cause the  Art  of  Painting  has  embodied  for 
us  the  genius  of  such  men  as  Van  Evck  and 
John  Bellini,  Raffael  and  Titian,  Holbein 
and  Hogarth  and  Turner. 

What  is  glorious  in  music?  That  it 
keeps  for  us,  safer  than  wine  in  its  flask,  the 
fine  inspirations  that  come  (we  know  not 
how,  they  knew  not  how)  to  a  Bach,  a 
<iluck,  a  Handel,  a  Mozart,  a  Purcell,  a 
Beethoven,  a  Rossini;  and  to  those  name- 
less men  who  made  the  delicious  old  melo- 
dies of  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

And  even  so,  by  the  Art  of  Poetry  has 
embodied  itself  the  power  and  beauty  and 
wisdom  and  versatility  of  the  minds  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  Oriental,  Italian,  Spanish, 
German,  English  Poets,  —  a  noble  crowd. 
The  work  of  these  men  cannot  bo  held  as 
toyish  and  triflinc.  Their  place  in  human 
history  is  honourable,  and  most  honourable. 
The  Art  through  which  they  reach  us, 
through  which  they  belong  to  us,  certainly 
is  wonderful,  and  to  be  reverenced. 

I  had  intended  to  submit  in  this  place 
some  thoughts  on  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Musical  Composition,  distinguishing  these, 
along  with  Poetry,  as  Creative  A  rt<,  —  of 
course  using  the  word  *•  creative '  in  no  abso- 
lute sense ;  and  also  on  Acting,  on  Musical 
Performance,  and  on  Oratory,  describing 
these  aa  Arts  of  Personal  Communication : 
as  well  as  on  the  semi-fiue-arts  (is  there  no 
good  phrase  for  them  ?  )  which  ally  beauty 
with  usefulness.  Architecture  I  reckon  one 
of  those  :  also  Prose- Writing,  which  is  per- 
haps to  Poetry  what  Arcliitecture  is  to 
Sculpture  and  raintins ;  mere  Prose  being 
mere  building,  like  Baker  Street,  or  Pimli- 
co,  or  a  brick  wall ;  good  Prose  rising  and 
rising,  till  it  meets,  competes,  almost  blends 
with  Poetry.  But  it  seems  better  to  refrain 
for  the  present  than  to  deal  with  these  nuit- 
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ten  too  cursorily :  and  I  leave  untoached 
the  question  as  to  Landscape-Gardening's 
place  among  the  arts. 

Metre  is  the  bodily  form  of  Poetry :  and 
now  on  metre  let  us  say  a  few  words. 
Metre,  a  stimulant  and  a  delight,  acts 
through  the  ear.  A  man  deaf  from  his 
birth  could  not  taste  the  true  enjoyment  of 
Poetry :  though  he  might  have  some  plea- 
sure, throuzh  the  eye,  from  those  verses  ar 
ranged  in  the  visible  forms  of  eggs,  altars 
turbots,  lozenges,  which  you  see  in  old- 
fashioned  books. 

Metrical  movement  in  words,  *— swing, 
emphasis  and  cadence,  melodious  and  varied 
tones,  rhythm  and  rhyme,  have  (as  mat- 
ter of  fact)  certain  peculiar  effects  upon  us. 
Some.people  are  more  moved  than  others, 
more  vibrant;  but  all  (unless  notably  defec- 
tive) are  thus  moved  in  some  degree. 

We  do  not  examine  or  estimate  the  Art 
of  PaintiuG:  or  the  Art  of  Music,  according 
to  the  impressions  of  those  who  have  least 
natural  sensibility  to  those  arts ;  nor  need 
we  stop  to  consider  degrees  of  sensibility  to 
Poetry,  or  to  ai^e  with  those  who  care 
little  or  nothing  fir  Poetry,  or  complain  of 
them,  or  lament  over  them.  Innumerable 
people  know,  from  experience,  that  metrical 
movement  tends  to  draw  the  mind  into,  and 
keep  it  in,  a  particular  mood  —  a  mood  pe- 
culiarly favourable  to  certain  impressions. 
Partly  the  mind  is  drawn,  partly  it  yields. 
Its  own  feeling  coincides  with  the  known 
intention  of  the  writer,  or  speaker.  It  re- 
ceives, and  it  prepares  itself  for  delight. 
It  is  at  once  soothed  and  stimulated.  It 
desires  and  expects  warmth  of  feeling, 
beauty  of  imagery,  subtlety  and  rapidity  of 
thought,  refined,  rich,  and  expressive  forms 
of  words,  in  the  best  possible  order. 

And  all  thetiC  are  given  to  it  by  good 
Poetry.  In  its  melodious  movement,  it 
raises  a  succession  of  pleasurable  expecta- 
tions, and  in  due  succe£sion  fulfils  them ; 
shows  at  once  a  constant  obedience  to  law, 
and  a  joyful  boldness  and  mastery ;  with 
free  yet  symmetrical  swing  and  cadence, 
with  regulated  exuberance  (like  that  of 
Nature  in  all  her  best  form»)  a  beautiful 
proportionality  develops  itself  as  by  spon- 
taneous movement,  giving  to  each  part  its 
utmost  effect,  while  each  remains  in  due 
subordination  to  the  whole. 

Thus  far,  the  effect  closely  resembles  that 
of  Music  ;  but  durinf?  the  working  of  Poe- 
try's enchantment,  the  intellectual  powers 
also  are  in  a  peculiar  condition  of  pleasui^ 
able  excitement  and  clairvoyance.  Beauti- 
ful Proportionality  permeates  the  thought 
and  the  spirit  of  the  thought  which  the 


well-proportioned  words  oonvev.  Plan, 
ideas,  images,  style,  words,  are  all  modulat- 
ed to  one  harmonious  resalt.  All,  togeth- 
er, moves  and  floats,  and  orbs  itself.  A 
rapid-glancing  and  airy  logic  (bat  strong 
and  genuine)  makes  itsdif  felt  throughout; 
the  highest  and  sweetest  gifts  of  memory, 
of  fancy,  of  imagination,  are  now  fittest  to 
the  soul's  mood ;  the  synthetic,  comparing, 
harmonising,  unifying  power  is  in  the  ascen- 
dant. The  ioul  rises  above  trivial  cares  and 
hindrances,  moving  rapidly,  breathing  in  all 
its  body  like  a  bird,  rejoicing  in  every  ca- 
dence of  its  beating  wings ;  all  its  powers 
at  command,  all  of  them  acting  in  due  sub- 
ordination ;  it  is  become  more  refined,  clair- 
voyant, harmonious;  organised  form  and 
regulated  movement  are  combined  with  a 
mvstical  and  super-sensuous  beauty.  Beau- 
tiral  Proportionality,  manifest  yet  mytiteri- 
ous,  that  all-pervading  quality  of  Nature's 
work,  —  here  it  is  alM>,  developed  in  the 
world  of  man's  mind,  in  the  microcosm  of 
human  thought 

This  is  the  work  of  man's  Jovfiii  sense  of 
beauty  (of  the  beauty  which  is  in  all  things, 
rightly  seen)  expressing  itself  in  choicest 
rhjrthmic  words ;  and  this  is  the  most  com- 
plete manner  of  human  expression.  Every 
man,  when  he  speaks  his  best,  would  utter 
Poetry,  if  he  could. 

Shall  we  then  call  any  composition  of 
metrical  words  a  poem  ?  —  and  leave  no 
distinction  at  all  between  Poetry  and 
Verse?  This  would  not  do.  Without 
metre,  no  Poetry ;  but,  given  a  metrical  form 
of  words,  have  we  necessarily  Poetry? 
Not  so.  What  is  thus  expressed  must  oe 
something  naturally  fit  to  be  so  express^. 

For  expression  by  the  Pictorial,  or  by  the 
Musical  Art,  certain  things  are  fit,  other  un- 
fit, and  the  limits  of  these  Arts  ar*e  well 
marked.  The  Art  of  Poetry  is  of  wider 
scope,  less  definite  boundarv ;  hence  the  in- 
numerable mistakes  of  critics,  and  of  poets 
too.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  recognised  that 
Poetry  is  doing  its  right  and  peculiar  office 
when  it  expresses  imaorinative  truth,  in 
forms  of  beauty,  or  of  sublimity,  imbued 
with  tenderness,  awe,  &«ipi ration,  exultation, 
every  mood  of  noble  emotion ;  and  the  ecn- 
eral  result  is  harmonious  thought  and  nsel- 
ing  in  harmonious  words. 

The  Poet  does  not  think  in  prose,  and 
turn  his  thought  into  poetry,  by  measure- 
ment and  arran<;ement  and  decoration.  His 
thou!{ht  is  poetic.  The  beauties  of  a  true 
Poem  are  not  excrescences  — they  arepart 
of  the  life  and  nature  of  the  worft.  When 
a  true  poetic  impulse,  seeking  verbal  expres- 
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won,  olothes  itself  soccesBfiilty  in  rhjtbmic 
Bpeecli,  ikb  rky^bm  will  hare  a  nataral  suit- 
ableneas  to  the  tlioiight :  its  words  will  be 
the  fit^test  and  choicest  words ;  its  arrange- 
inent  of  them,  liie  best  possible  arrangement. 
In  good  Poetry,  the  Metre  is  not  a  limitation, 
hot    &   power;    it  gives  not  shackles,  but 


Q^aod  Poetry  is  in  ererj  way  the  choicest  i 

y^ngement  of  words :  it  demands,  there- ' 

^'^    and    rewards,    the  nicest  etocvHon, 

^^  here  let  us  glance  at  the  benefits  which 

^^>^%ry  confisTS  on  Language.    Poetry  pre- 

'^'"^'^s,  opholds,  and  improves  Language. 

y  ^^obses  the  most  clear,  yiyid,  and  exact 

j^^'^*38of  Speech ;  and  supports  the  purest 

'■J^'iliods  of  pronunciation.    Poetry  is  the 

^^€  atorehoose  of  authority  on  these  mat- 

^^'^^^     Changes  must  gradually  come  into 

«^^»^  Language :  but  roetry  opposes  itself 

t^    carelessness,  conyentionality,  yulgarism, 

«*  -iruiiiion  of  whatever  kind,  —  all  those 

^^'^eaiorations  to  which  ordinary  speaking 

■^^  writinff  are  so  subject.    Ana  remember 

^^fc  when  language  deca3rs,  not  merely  good 

^■■^^  hut  thought  and  reason  also  decay. 

^^^  cannot  rate  highly  the  jus  et  norma 

'n^ttieiiii/i  of  our  own  day,  but  doubtless  it 

^^^Id  be  many  degrees  worse  but  for  the 

^i^^^te     The  diction  of  social  life  is  at  pres- 

^"^  for  tiie  most  part  vague,  unpoetic  and 

^***'iipt ;   so  also  is  the  general  run  of  our 

P'J^lac  writing  and  public  oratory,  —  both  of 

vhioh  indeed  beins  addressed  to  the  hour, 

J^    naturally  the  pbraseolo^  of  the  hour ; 

!^^  it  is  proper  for  men  of  literature,  and  it 

^^kw  duty,  to  uphold  our  noble  tongue  out 

r'^^iese  debasements.    This,  though  a  sub- 

^'I^Hurte,  is  an  important  fbnction  of  litera- 

^^  and  especially  of  the  flower  of  litera- 

^^^^  Poetry,  —  namely,  to  preserve  and  if 

fij**ible    enhance    Lemguace    (which    is 

j^*H>Qght's    body)  in    healtn  and  beauty. 

^^^<ly  words  and  phrases  now  in  common 

^^  are  less  than  half  alive ;  blobd  from  the 

^^j^fiigent  vital  sounce  hardly  enters  their 

^^f^  liopbh  substance.    Human  speech  of 

.T^^    kind    resembles  the  Homy  Woman 

^^[^^^s  skin  was  hard   warts   all    over, — 

^^^^i^s,  bhishes,  eveiy  sympathetic  change, 

r|^*a^hopelessiy  and  hideously  encrusted. 

^^jp  Poets  by  their  genius,  their  sensibility 

^?^  eolture,  are  led  to  use  those  forms  of 

^•*  iiilive  tongue  which  are  essentially 

And  the   general  characteristic    of 

^^       Jms,  where  diifering^  from  those  in 

y^^'*my  use,  is  by  no  means  additional 

^^*^Pt  elaboration,  inflation,  but  on  the  con- 

r^*'J  greater  simplicity,  naivety,  directness, 

^^^^  tmA ;  and  thus  they  are  at  once 
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more  picturesque  and  more  exact.  Which 
do  you  suppose,  is  the  Grreat  Newspaper  or 
the  Great  Poet  the  more  simple  and  more 
exact  in  the  use  of  words  ?  Grood  poetic 
language  fits  as  close  as  possible  to  its 
thoughts ;  while  ordinary  langaage  too  often 
hangs  loosely  sagging  and  bagging,  here 
fathered  into  a  shapeless  hump,  tnern  trail- 
ing on  the  ground,  disguising  and  disgra- 
cing the  thought  of  which  it  is  the  sloven- 
ly ffarment. 

The  Spirit  of  Poetry  itself  it  was,  which, 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  language,  fitted  words 
to  things,  and  ever  it  requires  the  word  and 
phrase  not  merely  to  approach  but  to  get  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  thouj^ht.  Many  or 
most  of  the  finest  forms  of  language  we 
owe,  as  we  shall  find  if  we  trace  them  up, 
to  the  Poets.  The  chief  wealth  of  Prose  is 
borrowed  or  adapted  from  the  treasure- 
house  of  Poetry.  Poetry  has  not  only  ori- 
ginated the  best  words  and  applications  of 
words,  but  has  taught  Prose  the  general 
power  of  language,  and  given  it  the  hint  of 
invention.  They  who,  loving  high  prose, 
disparage  Poetry,  are,  if  they  knew  it,  a 
little  un^atcful.  I  know  a  very  great 
Prose-wnter  of  our  time,  who  is  not  alwa}-s 
respectful  to  Poetry  in  the  abstract,  yet 
whose  pages  are  bejewelled  with  costly 
phrases  and  sentences  from  the  Poets. 

The  youth  enjoying  his  beloved  poem, 
perusing  and  reperusing  till  every  line  be- 
comes familiar  as  his  own  name,  is  unawares 
storing  his  memory  with  better  forms  of 
language  than  he  could  elsewhere  find. 
Considered  merely  as  a  literary  composition, 
a  good  Poem  is  incomparably  the  most  per- 
fect of  such  things,  —  although  Prose  has  a 
wider  and  more  varied  service. 

Dealing  oftener  with  high  and  abstruse 
matters,  good  Poetry  is  always  as  clear  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  nature  of 
human  speech  will  allow.  If  not,  it  so  far 
falls  short  Of  what  it  might  be,  and  of  what 
Poetry  is,  at  its  best.  At  the  same  time  let 
me  remark,  that  good  Poetry  is  not  to  be 
read  lazily  and  lounsing;ly,  but  with  both 
eyes  open,  and  all  one  s  wits  about  one. 

Now  think  of  the  diffusion  of  the  English 
language  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  of 
the  still  mightier  future  that  Ties  before  it 
among  the  unborn  millions  of  Australia  and 
of  the  American  Continent,  and  it  will  ap- 
pear no  light  thing  to  uphold  the  purity  and 
strength  of  the  great  English  Tongue',  and 
to  confirm  it  by  examples  and  models. 
When  a  language  becomes  corrupt,  so  also 
do  thought  and  reason ;  the  form  of  civilisa- 
tion which  it  contains  and  expresses  must 
deteriorate  along  with  it. 
176. 
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Even  in  ibn  lively  literary  weather,  so  to 
speak,  of  oar  own  day,  when  it  snows 
novels,  and  hails  essays,  and  blows  news- 
paper-articles from  all  points  of  the  compass 
at  once,  a  good  Poem  still  finds  its  readers, 
is  oftener  read,  and  better  remembered, 
than  the  other  things. 

Bepeat  to  me  a  sentence  or  two  of  that 
leader  which  yon  were  so  much  pleased 
with,  eighteen  months  ago,  or  say  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Ton  can't.  It  was  not 
meant,  you  will  say,  to  be  remembered 
verbatim  —  it  did  itspart,  gave  its  messa^, 
had  its  influence.  But  (allowing  this  <  its 
value,  even  allowing  the  influence  of  the 
clever  swiftly  read  newspaper  article  to 
have  been  always  a  good  influence,  never  a 
bad,  which  would  be  allowing  a  great  deaH 
—  do  you  think  it  woold  be  well  that  all 
writing  should  be  of  this  hasty  and  ephem- 
eral character  ?  —  nothing  written  with 
care,  and  with  the  highest  care  ?  nothing 
that  will  be  worth  reiuiing  next  month,  or 
next  year  ? 

Can  we  not  guess  some  of  the  probable 
efi*ects  on  taste,  and  on  judgment  too  ? 

To  its  Poets,  the  World  on  the  whole  is 
not  unappreciating  or  ungrateful.  The 
greatest  names  in  Literature,  among  the 

freatest  in  all  History,  are  the  names  of 
oets.  Over  millions  and  generations  of 
men  they  have  an  influence,  not  confined  to 
one  people  or  tongue.  The  higher  the 
Poet's  genius,  the  more  it  belongs  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  its  efiect  is  to  unite  them  all  in 
the  feeling  of  a  common  humanity.  Poetry, 
in  its  actual  examples,  is  differently  condi- 
tioned and  modified  in  different  langruages. 
The  Poet  is  limited  by  his  instrument,  and 
some  languages  give  more  freedom  and 
power  in  poetic  expression  than  others:  but 
we  must  not  deviate  into  these  tempting 
byways. 

Poetry,  aa  we  believe,  preserves  and  puri- 
fies languages,  cultivates  good  taste,  nelps 
memory,  filu  the  mind  with  fair  images  and 
high  unselfish  thoughts,  wondrously  in- 
creases our  perception  and  enjoyment  of 
natural  beauty,  relieves  the  pain  of  our 
usual  lack  or  poverty  of  expression,  shaping 
and  bringing  within  compass  multifarious 
thoughts  and  feelings,  otherwise  inexpres- 
sible. But  the  boon  of  boons,  including  all 
the  rest,  is  the  general  enlarsement,  eleva- 
tion, emancipation,  of  the  soul.  Poetry  uni- 
versalises.  In  its  last  result  it  is  never 
despondent,  but  inspired  with  the  loftiest 
joy  and  courage.  It  begins  in  the  glad 
sense  of  Universal  Beauty,  and  when  it 
bestows   the    same,  glad   sense    upon    its 


hearers,  its  result  is  accompGshed.  Hei 
and  there  ^ou  find  a  short  poem,  exceplioi 
al,  expresBiuji^  a  despondent  mood,  bol  tf 
bc»t  Poetry  in  its  total  effect  is  cheenfid  an 
encouraging.  Even  when  it  treats  of  n 
row,  of  pain,  of  death,  it  is  sympathetieibi 
not  despondent  and  gloomy.  The  very  pv 
duction  of  the  exceptional  sad  poem*  ind 
cates  a  degree  of  victory  over  tne  sadnei 
The  Iliad,  treating  much  of  war,  woaad 
and  violent  death,  is  animated  and  exhiL 
rating  throughout :  of  Dante's  great  poe 
the  first  part  is  most  read,  for  its  mi 
picturesquenera  and  dreadful  fascinatioi 
but  the  second  is  an  ascending  symphony* 
hope  and  faith,  and  the  third  part  a  hjm 
of  heavenly  rapture.  Chaucer  is  cheeH 
as  the  green  landscape  af^r  a  aprii 
shower ;  Spenser  full  of  rich  vivaci^  a. 
bold  adventure  ;  Shakespeare's  book  a  nc 
tifiuious  world  of  movement  and  intarea 
nothing  did  Groethe  so  much  abhor,  in  * 
and  in  fiterature,  as  despondency ,discoiiia^ 
ment. 

The  Poet,  when  he  is  most  himself  rS 
to  a  high  and  serene  view.  He  will  not  * 
hilnt  grief,  misery,  horror,  in  isolated  fhaj 
ness  and  for  the  mere  sensational  effoc 
these  must  lose  their  harsh  and  painful  prai 
inence,  and  fall  into  place  in  a  large  in 
noble  circle  of  ideas.  The  merely  paiaf! 
always  marks  as  inferior  the  work  in  iriue 
it  is  found.  Didactic  poetry,  and  doctnai 
poetry,  are  also  inferior,  so  far  as  they  ar 
narrowed  not  merely  by  human  but  b< 
particular  limitations,  concerned  too  moeS 
with  certain  people,  opinions,  circumstaaoei 
with  the  temporarjr  and  accidentaL  la  th 
pure  mountain  air  which  blows  over  th 
realm  of  true  Poetry,  no  mental  efndMi 
can  exist,  or  if  it  rises  thither  it  melts  vnsf 
fever  of  partisanship,  itch  of  personalil; 
ophthalmia  of  dogmatism,  lie  below  with  fii 
upon  the  marsh-lands. 

Yet  the  Poet  escwoNes  not  the  influenee  • 
his  time,  usually  it  affects  him  far  too  mncs 
He  is  sensitive,  sympathetic,  enters  eaiB 
into  the  feeling  and  opinions  of  others^  Iff 
does  not  so  easdy  escape  again.  He  is  itf 
to  fall  into  sudden  timidity  in  the  nudit 
his  boldest  enterprises,  apt  to  yield  to  M 
pressure  of  the  hour.  Also  his  delioffi 
senses  persuade  him  to  luxury  and  sIc: 
His  experience  of  the  stupidity  and  '^ 
selfishness  which  have  possession  of  sonu^ 
human  beings  goads  him  sometimes  ft. 
one  or  another  form  of  cynicism.  ^ 
may  sometimes  write  below  his  own  digmS 
and  that  of  his  Art.  But,  remember,  i 
puts  any  evil  (here  is  not  n^eant  by 
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^«rl»«.it  tliis  pemm  or  that  p«non  may 
Q^eofc  to,  but  contradiction  of  his  own 
^^e^ter  self,  treason  to  humanity)  —  if  he 
ptats  mnr  wickednees  into  his  poetry,  it  is  so 
^^aada  the  less  Poetry.  So  far  it  suffers  loss 
^  v-alue  and  of  rank.  The  external  facts, 
ttnd  incidents  connected  with  composi- 
and  publication,  are  often  ugly,  nause- 
aad  warping. 
'^lie  ideal,  the  typical  Poet  has  all  but 
^p^rhuman  power  of  vision  and  of  speech. 
""^^^  in  the  actual,  every  Poet  is  very  limited 
^*^^  imperfect.  Even  the  greatest  Poets 
^T^  wky^  fuXL  of  faults  and  short-comioffs. 
^*^<^K  limited  already  in  his  genius,  is  abo 
^"■^ted  from  without,  and  does  not  do 
^^^n  as  well  aa  he  might  On  every  side 
^.  ^ull  and  perverse  world  of  persons  and 
^^^^^mnstances  presses  in  upon  his  work. 
^,  ^tlie  fair  Poem,  a  gift  to  many,  —  to 
^^  Poet  hhnself  is  often  but  a  poor  shadow, 
^hint  reminiscence  of  some  glorious  mes- 


Conld  I  revive  within  me 
Scr  symphony  and  sonff, 
To  soch  a  deep  delight  twonld  win  me, 
That,  with  mnsic  load  and  long, 
I  would  bnild  that  dome  in  air, 
That  snnny  dome !  those  caves  of  ice  1 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there ; 
And  all  would  cry, '  Beware !  Beware ! 
Bis  flashing  ejes,  his  floating  hair ! 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  dose  vour  ejes  with  holy  dread ; 
IPdr  he  on  noneyHdew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.' 

^cver  yet  has  a  Great  Poem  been  really 

'^ritlai — only  hints  and  fragments.  Ko 
^^<a«asyet  has  delivered  his  message  even 
^  ^vsU  as  he  might  have  done.  The  master- 
of  all  Poetry  are  only  such  by  com- 


I  think  — hope  —  might  almost  say  be- 

**jye,  that  the  best  poets  are  yet  to  come. 

^^  we  not  hope  fmr  a  better  earth  than  has 

)^  been  ?    And  we  all  hope  for  a  better 

^j^^dsewhere.    Shall    not   that   have  its 

^^^atnr,  think    you,  inexpressibly  greater 

^^  taer  than  any  thing  we  can  now  con- 

^*^  or  dream  of?  — and  when  Man  is 

ia  unison  with  Heaven  (be  it  here  or 

rbere)  a  fairer,  fuller  Poetry  will  surely 

J^'  yet,  with  aU  its  imperfections,  that 

^'^Ui  we  already  possess  is  a  great  gift. 

.  ^Poetry  as  written,  Poetry  as  we  have 

^  there  are  many  degrees  and  varieties. 

Af«ry  poem  need  not  be  great  —  but  it 

^"'^  be  (^nnine  in  its  own  kind. 

^H^Qry  poem  is  the  result  of  two  co-of>erw 

*^  mt^ :  one,  impulse,  emotion,  inspira- 


tion; the  other,  will,  intention,  conscious 
effort.  Of  true  Poems,  some  have  more  of 
the  one,  and  some  of  the  other ;  and  so  also 
of  different  parts  of  a  Poem,  one  part  is 
done  chiefly  from  will,  another  part  irooi 
impulse.  The  Poets,  exceedingly  various  as 
they  are,  seem  to  me  to  be  divisible  main- 
ly into  two  finreat  classes,  those  whose  work 
springs  chiefly  from  the  pure  poetic  impulse, 
and  those  whose  work  is  chiefly  proouced 
by  will  and  intention. 

Those  whom  I  would  place  in  the  second 
named  and  lower  class  (let  us  call  it  class 
P.W.,  from  poetic  will)  are  able  men  who 
have  been  turned,  by  circumstances  and 
choice,  in  proportions  varying  in  the  vari- 
ous instances,  to  express  themselves  throuffk 
the  medium  of  verse,  and  who  on  the  whole 
successfully  accomplish  their  aim.  Other 
men,  of  equal  or  greater  total  capacity,  are 
quite  ungifted  for  singing  their  thoughts; 
but  these  of  whom  we  speak  have  more  or 
less  a  share  of  the  necessary  gift ;  some  true 
musical  impulse  moves  in  the  midst  of  their 
ffeneral  intellectual  power;  each,  along  with 
bis  other  qualities,  has  enough  of  the  met- 
rical, the  musical,  the  poetic,  to  urge  him 
Oft  at  least  to  enable  him  to  write  in  verse, 
and  this  gives  him  his  claim  to  be  called  a 
Poet ;  though  still,  one  will  prove  much 
more  of  a  Poet  than  another.  Some  poets 
there  are,  who,  in  the  economy  of  things, 
appear  to  be  made  for  the  unpoetic  listener, 
—  since  metrical  language  works  more  or 
less  upon  all  men.  In  the  Poets  whom  I 
would  reckon  in  the  other  class  (let  us  call 
it  class  P. I.,  from  poetic  tm/ni6rtf),  the  pure- 
ly poetic  impulse  is  the  master  quality, 
irrepressible  and  all-pervading ;  even  as  the 
born  Painter  has  a  constant  delight  in  col- 
our for  its  own  sake. 

One  might,  I  think,  arrange  the  names 
of  all  Poets  known  to  him  (though  in  cer- 
tain cases  there  might  be  question  and  difli- 
culty)  broadly  into  these  two  large  classes. 
This  done,  it  probably  strikes  us,  that  such 
a  one  standing  in  the  P.W.  class  is  on  the 
whole  greater  than  such  another  in  the  P.L  : 
but  we  also  find  that  all  the  greatest  Pbeta 
in  the  total  list  stand  in  the  class  marked 
P.L ;  and  that  the  precious  qualities  pee^ 
liar  to  Metrical  Poetry  come  to  us  most 
abundantly  from  natures  wherein  also  dwell 
the  highest  sensibility  to  beauty,  the  swiftest 
niovement  of  thought,  the  most  penetrative 
intellect.  The  imagery  of  Uiese  men  ia 
usually  that  of  the  true  Imaffination,  intui- 
tive, dealing  with  essential  relations  of 
things;  the  imagery  of  those  who  would 
come  into  our  second  class  is  collected  chiefly 
by  the  Fancy,  in  her  sport,  or  fmr  parade. 
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If  we  divide  and  classify  fuiiher  we  ar- 
range Poets  into  certain  schools,  —  but  at 
last  we  shall  find,  if  we  go  on,  that  eirery 
considerable  Poet  is  to  oe  tak«n  singly; 
and  tbe  greater  the  Poet,  the  more  distinct- 
ly individual  he  is.  He  views  the  world  in 
his- own  way,  and  reports  his  experience  in 
his  own  way;  his  sincerity  is  his  power. 
If  he  *  carries  a  mirror,'  it  is  not  a  common 
mirror,  but  la  magic  mirror,  made  out  of  his 
individual  quality.  Yet,  a  high  Poet  is 
also  a  chief  representative  of  the  hwnan 
race ;  his  work,  while  peculiar,  is  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  sympathetic.  The 
particulars  which  be  conveys  so  strikingly 
are  not  mere  particulars,  they  are  also, 
typical,  and  have  a  general  application. 
May  not  the  singularity  of  each  Poet  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  importance, 
the  kingship,  of  every  single  Human  Being  ? 
Each  has  a  whole  world  of  his  own,  besides 
the  world  that  is  his  in  common  with  man- 
kind. The  po^t  is  peculiar,  because  large- 
ly receptive  of  life  and  nature  at  first  hand, 
and  bold  and  skilful  enough  to  sing  his  own 
proper  experiences;  he  is  universal  by 
virtue  of  that  unity  which  underlies  all  ap- 
pearance, and  which  is  everywhere  reached 
by  the  penetrative  mind.  The  peculiari^ 
wiU  be  modified  by  circumstance  and  acci- 
dent; the  insight,  the  piercing  veracity,  is 
the  gift  given  to  all  true  Poeta,  and  the 
secret  of  their  strength. 

Let  us  glance  back  at  the  ground  we  have 

S«sed  over.    Poetry  is  the  Art  of  Verbal 
etrical  Expression.     It  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive (^  the  Arts.     It  furnishes  the 
most  adequate  means  of  expressing  certain 
thoughts  and    moods.     The  thought,  the 
mood,  must  itself  be  emotional  and  creative 
—must  be  such  as  moves  all  the  powers  of 
expression  to  harmonious  result,    it  is  first 
tbe  movement  of  the  Poet's  mind  that  is 
musical :  not  saying  *  musical '  in  any  tech- 
mical  sense,  but  that  his  mind  is  moved  and 
nsodulated  into  a  beautiful  orderliness :  his 
■emotions,  his  conceptions,  when  they  seek 
and  find  the  most  fitting  expression,  flow 
into  harmonious  speech.     There  is  always 
•  some  resistance  in  the  medium ;  his  song  is 
not  so  free  and  perfect  as  he  desires.     He 
must  often  compromise,  supply  missing  links, 
as  best  he  can,  by  more  conscious  exertion ; 
he  stumbles,  makes  mistakes,  falls  short  in 
many  ways ;  but  if  his  work  on  the  whole 
is  a  genuine  Poem,  a  boon  to  mankind,  an 
addition  to  the  world,  the  music  of  it  first 
vibrated    spiritually   through    the    Poet's 
•being. 


Where  liee  the  source  of  ^lis  inflaene^ 
It  lies  deep.    In  approaching  this  part 
my  subject,  I  would  avoid  anything  Wd^ 
rhetorical  or  rhapsodical  tone.    The  idei^ 
be  conveyed  is,  I  believe,  not  fancilnl. 
fantastic,  but  of  the  deepest  truth; — » 
deep  is  it,  and  draws  us  into  suoh  awfbl  (imk 
cincts,  that  Poetry  itself  could  alone  fVurDiiu 
words  in  the  least  decree  adequate,  worv 
at  once  clear  and  subtte ;  and  even  these  tf 
their  best  would  fail  and  fall  short. 

To  those  varied  and  wonderful  manifesto 
tions  of  the  Divinitv,  in  the  midst  wherec^ 
we  find  ourselves  placed,  and  of  which  w^ 
form  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part,  w^ 
give  collectively,  in  deftMilt  of  a  better  tem^ 
the  name  of  *  Nature.'  And  all  Nature  'w 
poetic — a  countless  multitude  of  poems^ 
which  Man  translates  as  best  he  may  intoi 
his  own  language.  It  is  too  great  for  any 
of  us ;  we  can  but  report  a  line  here  and  a 
verse  there.  The  Man  of  Science  if  the 
critic  and  grammarian  of  Nature*s  Poenv; 
the  Poet  the  translator  and  interporeter.  Nei- 
ther is  let  into  the  secret.  The  absolnte  es- 
sence remains  inconceivable.  Yet  moat 
astounding  it  is  that  little  Man  should  pos- 
sess the  faculties  of  intellectual  investigalaon 
and  the  powers  of  spiritual  vision  which  are 
his ;  powers  correlative  to  all  that  is  exter- 
nal to  him  —  other  forms  of  One  Eternal 
Truth. 

Nature  is  poetic :  Nature  (as  we  have 
ventured  to  express  it)  is  a  Poem,,  and  every 
part  of  Nature.  Art  is  not  the  sanse.as 
Nature,  has  something  less  and  something 
more,  is  an  externised  beauty  imbued  in& 
human  elements,  and  is  not  the  resnlt  of 
mere  imitation  of  Nature :  but  that  life,  tliat 
Spirit,  which  shows  itself  through  Nature^ 
and  which  shows  itself  through  Art,  it  one 
and  the  same.  That  which  is  the  life  of  our 
pictures,  our  music,  our  verse-poetry,  — 
there  it  is  also  in  Nature.  Beauty  is  evenr^ 
where,  unnecessary,  useless  beauty,  ihromp^ 
out  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  infinite  of 
space ;  and  everywhere  developed  in  metra, 
in  balance,  in  rhythm,  in  symmetry ;  the 
grand  original  Poiesis.  Consider  niertly 
the  growth  of  a  plant :  what  the  Indiea 
conjuror  pretends  to  do  in  five  minntei  it 
no  less  wonderful  in  the  slower  natoral 
movement  continued  throughout  weeks  and 
months.  The  little  seed  sends  up  itt  stem 
like  a  slender  fountain,  shaking  out  the 
delicate  foliage  on  every  side,  unfbldBag 
bud  and  flower,  leaf  for  leaf,  petal  for  pfMf 
in  due  order  and  proportion,  with  symmetfy 
and  freedom  graoefUlly  reconciled ;  beaiilj< 
is  not  alone  of  lily,  rote,  and  palm-tree ; 
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9rmrj  wajRde  weed  is  a  ^reen  poem. 
More  wonderfbl  stiU  the  multiform  animal 
n :  Lion  and  Hone,  Bird,  Serpent, 
Butterfly,  Earthworm,  Animalcule, 
jli  of  these,  and  every  living  thing,  har- 
'okyuslj  organised,  and  fitted  to  its  place  ; 
;€l  siboife  these  a^ain  our  own  orderly  and 
'*     Ic  frame,  with  its  powers  and  ener- 


consider  in  this  light  the  steps  and 

and  progression  of  a  human  life, 

appearance  to  evanishment.    Every 

incident,  every  group  of  incidents, 

in  the  true  connection  and  from  the 

point  of  view,  with  right  insight  and 

t  feeling,  is  poetic.    I  do  not  speak  of 

lift  of  a  hero,  but  of  an  average  com- 

aMMMplAce  human  beins.    Birth,  Childhood, 

Youtlk,  Maturity,   Old    Age,  Death ;  —  a 

dajr*  *  month,  a  year,  a  life  from  cradle  to 

—  all  together  rounds    itself,  when 

flom  a  little  way  off,  into  a  consistent 

•ymmetric  form,  which  as  a  whole  is 

permeated  with  beauty,  —  rounds  itself  into 

rPoein. 

Again,  looking  off  from  ourselves,  we  see 

Sfory  day,  not  unrelated  to  us,  the   land- 

iMipe  with  all    its  variety  combined    and 

oviiided  and  poetised  within  its  horizon- 

'     *).    This  we  see  with  the  natural  eves. 

with  the  larger  and  no  less  truthful 

sf  the  imagination,  we  can  see  (stand- 

WfOD.    the  vantage-ground  won    by 

»,  and  looking  beyond  and    above 

ie)   this  Earth-Globe    of  ours,  clad 

toe    seasons,  painted  with    day  and 

■j|^   and    many-coloured    clouds,  softly 

^     '   ground  its Tegulated  course.     Who 

of  this,  more  than  of  the  apple 

be  holds  in  his  hand  ?    What  man 

hi  0«sr  seen  this  ?    It  is  a  Poem,  seen  only 

IChe  eves  of  the  imagination,  but  known 
»  to  be  a  scientific  fact.  Is  there  any 
btsmal  Universe  (the  old  question)  ? 
Vi  aaswer,  Yes.  How  can  we  know  any 
tlia^  of  it  ?  Ill  the  last  step,  only  by  the 
AMk  Imagination. 

Looking  higher  still  and  f)urther,  aided 
telki,  what  find  we  ?  On  every  side,  — 
^MMdless,  inconceivable,  yet  true  and  sure, 
■  Mn  matter  of  fact  as  our  own  five  fin- 
CM  when  we  hold  out  our  hand,  —  a  Uni- 
^'ino  erowded  with  Earths  and  Suns. 
Aiv  move  and  mingle  unceasingly,  in  a 
■jpfy  dance,  *  Cycle  on  epicycle,  orb  on 
M'  Our  utmost  imagination,  though  en- 
tvoiy  believing,  throws  hitberward  a  nKMt 
ttit  and  ineffectual  glance.  This  great 
Uoiierse  is  the  Poem  of  Poems.  The 
Hiker  of  it  is  the  Pnmal  Poet. 

And  higher  stall  we  may  rise  above*  this 


sphere,  into  the  awful  perception  of  Abso- 
lute Truth,  when  in  the  soul  Reli^on  and 
Poetry  are  one,  and  we  recognise  Con- 
science and  its  laws  as  a  beautiful  reality 
and  wonder  excelling  the  Starry  Heaven 
itself. 

The  Plant,  the  Animal,  the  World,  — 
poems,  miracles,  are  these ;  Man  the  great- 
est. He  only,  of  all  known  Created  Beings, 
has  the  gift  of  articulate  speech,  and  of 
conscious  communion  with  the  Divine 
Source,  —  this  faculty,  this  communion, 
cognate  powers.  So  does  he  share  in  little 
the  Creative  energy.  He  orbs  his  intelli- 
gent life  into  economic,  into  moral,  into 
social,  into  religious  order.  His  delight  in 
the  universal  Beauty  he  projects  into 
ordonnance  of  forms  and  colours  and 
sounds ;  and  for  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
in  due  subordination  and  perfect  propor* 
tionality,  he  finds  an  expression,  and  the 
best  expression,  in  the  wider,  freer,  and 
more  various  elements  of  Language,  and  so 
orbs  that  also  into  Poetry  —  what  we  agree 
to  call  *  Poetry  '  par  excellence.  Divine  is 
the  impulse,  nor  are  the  means  unworthy, 
since  Language  also  (however  we  may 
trace  its  progress)  originates  from  a  spiritual, 
a  celestial  source.  In  Langua<;e,  the  Poetic 
Spirit  seeks,  finds  and  uses  its  own,  that 
which  it  gave  long  before,  and  ever  it  strives 
after  what  is  truest  and  most  essential  in 
Language.  Ri<^htly  is  Po«^try  esteemed 
miraculous,  a  gift  from  above.  The  im- 
pulse comes  to  all  men,  but  only  a  few  are 
so  open  and  sensitive  by  genius,  so  unspoilt 
by  circumstance,  so  unclogged  with  tnfies, 
unshackled  by  daily  needs,  as  to  vibrate 
with  free  and  full  responsive  tone,  and  con- 
vey to  others  any  hint  of  the  heavenly  me^ 
sage.  Here  and  there  by  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  some  true  messenger,  amonsr  many 
pretended  messengers  and  many  selt^eceiv- 
ing,  speaks  a  word  not  inadequately.  In 
those  good  and  happy  moments  of  enlarge 
ment  and  power,  when  memory,  hope,  ex- 
perience, faith,  imagination,  all  the  faculties, 
rise  together  into  an  emotional  mood  of 
love  and  joy,  new,  delicious,  and  creative, 
—  a  gifled  Human  Soul,  recognising  the 
presence  of  eternal  beauty,  and  impelled  to 
communicate  its  delight,  projects  itself  into 
the  world  of  language,  and  there  creates 
beautiful  things. 

Happy  I  call  hira,  whatsoever  his  visible 
fortune,  to  whom  above  the  petty  and  dis- 
tracting din  of  the  passing  day,  it  is  given  to- 
hear  the  far-off  movement  of  an  Eternal 
Harmony.     For  one  Poem  that  he  writes,, 
ten    thousand    unwritten    poems  are    his.. 
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And  if  be  have  the  gift  and  courage  to  re- 
port well  some  snatch  or  fragment,  happy 
also  are  they  whose  ear  and  soul  are  open 
to  his  message. 

In  youth,  when  the  senses  are  fresh  and 
the  spirit  is  open,  it  is  well  to  drink  of  this 
ambi^osia.  As  people  grow  older,  they  are 
apt  to  grow  more  sorewd  and  decorous,  not 
always  more  reverent,  not  in  every  way 
wiser.  I  can  imagine  that  an  Old  Man 
may  gladly  find  floating  on  winged  words 
into  his  memorv  some  early  dream,  some 
ideal  hope  or  joy,  some  high  thought,  a 
Poet's  gifl,  and  find  it  truer  after  all,  more 
deep  founded,  than  much  that  he  deemed 
reauty  in  life,  but  which  was  only  fleeting 
appearance.  Perhaps,  though  long  latent, 
it  nas  not  been  without  its  influence. 

But  whether  this  or  that  individual, 
voung  or  old,  reads  or  never  reads,  remem- 
bers or  does  not  remember  any  Poetry  in  a 
ffiven  form  of  words,  the  Poets  have  not  the 
less  influenced  and  modified  the  world  of 
men  into  which  he  and  we  have  been  bom, 
the  language  that  we  speak,  the  society  in 
which  we  live. 

If  A.  or  B.  cares  nothing,  has  never  cared 
any  thing  for  Poetry,  'tis  his  loss  and  his 
defect  —  the  greater,  the  less  he  is  con- 
scious of  it ;  let  him  at  least  avoid  any  brag- 
ging as  to  his  apathy.  He  might  as  reason- 
ably be  proud  of  deafness  or  blindness. 

Poetry,  like  Humanity  itself,  appears 
poor  and  absurd,  or  rich  and  profound, 
partly  according  to  the  mood  in  which  we 
regard  it,  but  mainly  according  to  the 
wisdom  we  brinsto  its  estimation. 

The  Spirit  of  Poetry  is  assuredly  a  divine 
presence  and  power.  This  particular  mani- 
festation of  it,  this  Art  of  Metrical  Language, 
n  a  fact  and  a  force  in  the  world  ;  its  effects 
delightful,  elevating,  and  enduring ;  its 
source  hidin<];  beyond  investigation,  —  in 
.the  Infinite  Deep  of  Things. 

W.  A. 


From  FrMer'8  Hagazine. 

two  salutations. 
•  Good  Mobrow,  my  Pretty  Maid.' 

Once  upon  a  time,  on  a  summer  morning, 
three  regiments  of  soldiers  marcbed  through 
4in  old  burgh  town,  known  to  its  inhabitants 
as  emphatically  *  the  town,'  —  one  of  tbose 
"towns,  like  blue-white  oysters  hanging  from 
brown  and  green  seaweed,  which  fringe  the 
•coast  of  the  frith,  known  in  its  young  days 
^a  Scotland  Water.    The  town  was  not  di- 


lapidated then.  It  was  the  resort  of  sk^ 
pers  gently  bom,  who  did  a  little  in  ^ 
privateering  business,  and  left  their  mi^ 
m  the  shape  of  two-storied,  wind-swept,  a^ 
washed  houses,  with  back  doors  and  m^ 
doors  —  a  coping  above  the  last,  and^ 
square  stone  above  the  coping,  bearing 
anchor  or  a  coat  of  arms,  or  two  pair^ 
initials  —  those  of  husband  and  wife  —  mm 
ed  in  stone  if  disunited  in  flesh. 

The  town  had  its  population,  but  vrA 
the  soldiers  saw  of  them  consisted  soleljr 
women,  unless  children,  dogs,  hens,  ax 
ducks  be  taken  into  account.  Not  womc 
in  their  normal  state  either,  running  oc? 
fine  or  slatternly,  rejoicing  in  the  mght  ^ 
the  red  coats,  blessing  the  bonnie  faces  tf 
the  Southern ;  but  lowering  women,  seoir' 
ing  and  scolding,  and  where  they  could  nC 
scowl  and  scold,  sore-hearted  and  wet-eyec 
When  they  held  up  their  children,  it  wfl 
not  to  laugh  and  crow  to  the  strangers,  ba 
to  threaten  them :  -t-  *  Look  at  them,  bairn 
ken  them  again ;  and  if  your  father  fallt 
laddie,  ctow  a  man  and  be  their  deaths 
The  old  skipper  town,  hating  the  Uiuoi 
and  loving  its  former  privileges  in  malt  an 
salt  and  trade  with  Holland,  was  Jaoolnt 
to  the  heart's  core,  and  these  were  soldiei 
of  Cumberland,  whom  Englishmen  eaUe 
Blufi*  Bill,  and  Scotchmen,  the  Batche 
The  townsmen  were  away  with  the  Jaod 
ite  leaders ;  the  women  were  left  behind  t 
witness  the  desolation  and  degradation  c 
the  town  as  the  Hanoverian  troops  croam 
the  ferry,  quartered  themselves  on  their  en 
emies,  or  marched  in  pursuit  of '  Charfi 
and  his  men,'  to  wait  for  news  of  encoonta 
and  engagements,  to  sigh  for  the  return  < 
their  men  folk.  And  tne  echo  of  the  m 
men*s  sighs  soughs  still  on  the  bleak  Scold 
breezes,  among  the  swaying  thistlee  an 
noddinff  bluebells  in  snatches  of  old  songi 
—  *  Oh  I  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame ; '  *  i 
would  be  right  again,  gin  Jamie  were  com 
back.' 

A  strange,  deserted,  sad,  sullen  wovl 
these  English  gentlemen,  yeomen,  an* 
grooms  passed  tbroush  in  the  hostile  dt 
tricts,  like  crossing  Styx,  and  wanderin 
among  the  shades  of  the  dead,  as  to  tli 
Hessians  the  Northern  pass  appeared  tl 
mouth  of  Hell ;  but  they  were  mostly  prat 
tical  men,  thinking  of  the  glories  of  Bath  i 
the  seaaon,  or  the  comforts  of  cocmti] 
houses,  of  shot  and  shoulder-belts,  of  bool 
and  tops  and  aching  limbs  within  them,  < 
grudged  nights'  quarters  and  *  sweer '  ka 
and  porridge,  or,  if  their  imaginations  wer 
given  to  excursions,  of  hillside  ambuidic 
and  the  slogan  of  Highland  savages. 
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Intter  jibes  and  muttered  canes  of 
fell  on  the  soldiers  like  small 
coats  of  mul;  they  were  not 


on 


resentinff,  so  long  as  a  war  of  words 
kU  which  Uie  viragos  ventured  to  wage. 
T«^  y/^ere  they  strons  women  these  Scotch 
wemclies — some  of  £em  the  terror  of  the 
ysllorvr  harvest  field  in  their  snoods  or  curch- 
the  randy  fishwives  of  the  white  sandy 
Most  of  them  had  drank  in  Scrip- 
^ith  their  Scotch  blood  and  their 
^tilers'  milk,  and  were  well  read  in  the 
vies  of  Jael  and  Sisera,  and  the  mother 
in  Israel  who  threw  down  a  piece  of  a  milU 
itone  on  the  head  of  Abimelech,  the  son  of 
Jcfrabbaal ;  and  the  red  coats  had  need  to 
i&arcb  warily  through  the  steep  narrow 
ifcr<eet8  of  the  town. 

A  few  of  the  spectators  were  of  higher 
*^k  and  gentler  breeding,  but  not  of  oppoK 
Bte  &ith ;  these  were  at  tlie  windows,  ex- 
PJ^^caaing  their  wrath  by  silent,  stately  scorn. 
One  young  woman  of  this  class  filled  a 
'^*t>w  window  with  her  hoop  and  her  mf- 
"^ ;  while  at  the  other  window  of  the  same 
^^  grey  house,  women  and  children,  ladies 
^'^d  servants,  clustered  and  hun^  by  each 
^'J^''^  like  frightened  pigeons  or  sheep ;  but 
^  girl  set  herself  fi^rth  alone  as  a  mark 
f^  the  carbines  should  there  be  skirmishing 
!^  the  streets,  or  volleys  of  insolent  triumph, 
P^ohmtary  testimony,  knitting  her  smooth 
^''^^  and  setting  her  white  teeth,  to  her 
"•'nid  of  the  Whigs.     She  had  thrown  the 
^^^ow  up  and  leant  on  the  sill,  and  there 
^^"Jied  by  the  window-frame  in  a  setting  of 
^^^^QKmds,  the  small  window-panes  glistening 
*^  sparkling  behind  her  head,  she  was  a 
?^*ttpicaoas  object  and  a  striking^  contrast 
tP^Sb  general  forlornness  and  disarray,  — 
H^  studied  neglect  and  squalor.     Not  that 
*V*[^  *  propitious  face,  for  not  a  face  there 
^J^^^ed  more  determinedly ;  but  it  was  the 
^«oom  of  n  summer  shower  shrined  in  a 
J?2*bow :   the  pout  of  a  ^rl,  and  a  lovely 
gJ^J^a  rustic  beauty  growing  up  spontane- 
ity like  the  convolvmus  on  the  sea  braes, 
J*Jh  the  same  wonderful  combination   of 
?^*«tey  and  wildness.     A  throat  like   a 
2*^*8»  a  head  like  a  fawn's,  eyes  like  the 
^y  beaotiful  eyes  of  a  game  bird,  and  a 
2?j^  that  spoke  frank,  rash  froward  words 
?*We  and  hate ;  a  delightful,  bold,  fear- 
*^^  tnuting,  tempting  child's  mouth,  which. 
^•o  as  she  bridled  and   frowned,   burst 
^^  and  showed  the  glistening  teeth  in 
^*if  half  appreciation  and  whole  marvel 
**  *  grand  spectac^le,  a  rare  show  in  the 
^^n.    The  entire  figure  was  in  holiday  ar- 
T^7t  as  Montrose  dressed  for  his  execution. 
^^  >uk  gown,  worked  apron,  and  gold  chain 


with  ke3rs  dangling  at  the  side,  lace  stoma- 
cher, and  little  lace  cap  laid  fiat,  like  the  cap 
of  the  Christ  Church  bovs,  on  the  top  of  the 
overflowing,  crisp,  girlish  dark  hair. 

A  young  officer  with  a  light  step,  a  rov- 
ing glance,  and  a  gay,  thoughtless  heart, 
looked  up  and  cauffht  sight  of  the  peerless 
'picture,  the  one  peasant  picture  which  the 
town  presented.  *  Grood-morrow,  my  pretty 
maid ;  will  prou  ao  with  me  ?  '  he  called  out 
of  the  undiscipRned  ranks,  giving  a  scrape 
and  a  swagger. 

The  blood  rushed  like  fire  over  the  beau- 
tiful young  face ;  but  as  the  other  women 
screamed  and  fell  back,  she  stretched  farther 
forward,  and  facing  the  bold  man,  she  drew 
her  two  arched  brows  into  one  straisrht 
black  line,  pressed  her  red  lips  together, 
and  uttered  the  bare  monosyllable  *  No ' 
with  an  energetic  rudeness  tnat  caused  a 
hoarse  laugh  to  rise  and  ring  among  the  old 
rou&^h  John  Bull  soldiers. 

'Die  young  ofiicer  was  a  man  of  rank  (as 
they  say),  and  would  linger  and  parley  at 
will  though  he  kept  his  comrades  waiting. 

*  And  why  not  ?  '  he  demanded  in  explana- 
tion. *  Because  you  are  no  an  honest  man,' 
asserted  the  daring,  confiding  red  lips,  the 
wild  eyes  looking  without  winking  at  his 
dangling  sword  and  silver-mounted  pistols, 
the  white  throat  swelling  with  fondne^  and 
fidelity  to  his  foe;  while  a  murmur  and 
rustle  of  fear  —  an  *  Oh,  Mause,  tak'  tent 
and  dinna  brag  the  sod(;er,'  shook  like  the 
wind  among  the  slim  willows  and  the  birch- 
es, the  group  at  hi^r  side. 

The  officer  reddened  a  shade  in  approach 
to  the  hue,  *  angry  and  brave,'  of  his  coat, 
but  he  put  the  best  face  he  could  on  the 
sharp  retort.  *  How  do  you  know  that,  my 
pretty  maid  ? '  he  went  on  in  mock  de^- 
ance. 

*  By  the  colour  of  your  coat,'  she  answered, 
shortly ;  *  no  honest  man  weant  sicean  a 
coat  on  his  hack,*  —  and  she  shut  the  win- 
dow with  a  bang  and  ran  from  it  in  sudden 
panic,  as  the  commanding  officer  behind 
cried  *  Forward ! '  and  the  loiterers  ad- 
vanced in  double-quick  time.  Not  before 
Captain  Bernard,  of  Bt^rnard's  Court,  in 
the  wolds  of  Yorkshire,  hailed  a  passer-by  — 

*  Who  was  that  lass  that  answered  from  the 
window?'  (He  had  learnt  the  term,  like 
the  poor  gallant  Frenchified  lad  who,  with 
the  two  words  *  bonnie  lass,'  won  the  wo- 
man's heart  of  Scotland.) 

*  Lass ! '  grumbled  the  pawky  gangrel, 
*•  she's  nane  of  a  lass ;  she's  the  young  leddy 
of  Ivcgs-my-lea '  (Scottich for  Edlesia  Maria, 
Church  lands  rechristened  at  the  Reforma- 
tion), ^Mistre^  Mause  Miilin  of  Water- 
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gate  that  was ;  the  Laird  of  L^s-mj-lea 
wedded  her  and  brought  her  hame  a  month 
syne :  for  him  you  can  speer  wcnrd  at  her 
if  ye  want  him,  for  he's  gane  like  the  lave 
of  the  men  to  the  coals,  or  the  peats,  or  the 
hav,  or  —  aweel,  the  deil  and  their  wives 
ken  whar.' 

it  happened  that  Captain  Bernard  was 
left,  muoh  against  his  will,  to  hold  the  town 
with  two  scores  of  his  men;  and  before 
night  the  news  was  brought  him  that  the  Laird 
of  Legs-my-lea  had  been  in  a  tussle  with 
the  loyal  militia  of  a  landward  town,  at 
some  miles'  distance,  had  been  wounded  in 
the  shoulder,  had  trsuled  himself  home  like 
a  wounded  dog,  and  was  lying  hid  in  his 
house  in  the  town  at  that  very  moment 
^ Legs-my-lea  1 '  cried  the  captain;  ^by 
Greorge,  that's  the  husband  of  the  saucy 
jade  who  spurned  me ! ' 


*  Your  Wobshipfui:  Servant,  Madam.' 

Ths  Laird  of  Legs-my-lea's  house  in  the 
town  was  scant  of  room.  People  did  not 
want  either  space  or  privacy  in  those  days, 
but  did  the  most  exciting  deeds,  elbowine 
each  other,  in  the  centre  of  well-informed, 
interested  spectators.  Then  there  was 
trouble  in  the  house,  which  makes  a  house 
smaller.  Last  month  a  bride  had  been 
brought  home  by  a  wildfire  of  a  laird,  who 
did  not  think  *  going  out '  and  risking  his 
head  was  sufficient  business  on  his  hapds, 
but  must  marry  a  wife  and  risk  her  tender 
heart  into  the  bargain.  Now,  a  wounded 
man  lay,  boots  and  all,  on  the  top  of  the 
quilt  which  Mause  had  patched,  in  the  boz- 
G^d,  that  was  not  vet  discarded  from  its  po- 
sition as  a  convenient  article  of  furniture  in 
a  privatf^  sitting-room.  It  was  highly  con- 
venient for  Magnus  the  laird  —  the  comely, 
despotic,  generous  young  giant,  who  was 
not  so  muoh  injured  that  he  could  not 
raise  himself  on  his  elbow,  see  what  was 
going  on  in  domestic  economy,  and  put  in  his 
word  when  affairs  went  against  his  will,  and 
in  the  fever  and  irritation  of  his  wound  he 
put  in  his  word  perpetually.  It  was  horribly 
inconvenient  for  Mause  —  the  lady,  the 
laird*8  mother  and  her  sister,  and  the 
lady's  mother  and  her  sister  —  all  of  whom 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  one  house  of  Legs- 
my-Iea  for  comfort  and  company  to  each 
other,  deserted  as  they  were  by  their  na- 
tural rulers  and  protectors. 

The  wom<3n  had  business  of  their  own, 
to  which  they  did  not  want  the  man  over 
whose  unexpected  return  they  had  laughed 


and  cried  three  hours  before,  to  be  a  witness. 
Mause  was  fretted  in  the  nursing  of  ber 
husband  by  the  interference  of  so  manv 
other  nurses  tendering  their  advice  unaakea, 
^as  a  right  of  kindred,  though  Magnus  taroed 
his  back  upon  them  and  would  ulow  no  one 
to  put  a  finger  on  him,  not  even  his  old  mo- 
ther, none  save  his  seventeen  years'  old 
wife  of  six  weeks. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  good  people  took 
their  ease  in  the  erroneous  impression  that 
Cumberland's  soldiers  had  marched  thrcmgli 
the  town,  and  over  the  hills  and  fisr  away, 
before  Legs-my-lea*s  arrival.  Engroased  by 
their  own  matter,  they  had  not  beard  of 
Captain  Bernard  and  his  forty  men  eooQjr 
ensconced  in  the  town-house. 

It  was  a  low-roofed,  white-panelled  room 
in  which  the  family  commotion  prevailed, 
ftill  of  the  mingled  simplicity  ana  mprsterT 
which  our  ancestors  loved.  Unsophisticated 
as  the  room  looked,  it  wjm  choke  full  of 
secrets.  The  boxbed  opened  like  a  cup- 
board. The  eupboard  itself  was  entered 
by  a  movable  paneL  Try  to  open  H  in  the 
legitimate  way,  and  a  man  would  lequire 
an  axe  to  split  the  wood  a^mder ;  bat  preos 
a  panel  in  one  direction,  and  it  slid  Away  in 
a  trice,  leaving  to  view  an  innocent  enouf^ 
thing,  in  its  uselessness  —  a  carved  bufiet, 
whittled  into  curves  and  scallops,  not  worth 
the  manceuvre  of  getting  At  it,  unless  that 
it  bore  poor  Mause's  blue-and^ld  starred 
china,  one  cup  of  which  was  broken  already. 
(And  Mause  could  have  sat  down  and  cried 
when  the  fracture  took  place,  ere  she  knew 
what  she  was  about,  had  not  Legs-ojr-lea 
been  still  at  her  elbow  to  kiss  the  first  big 
bright  drop  away;  and  had  she  not  pfosa- 
ised  herself  never  again  to  trust  the  egf^ 
shell  cups  in  clumsy  irresponsible  finserSy 
but  to  wash  them  night  and  momiag,  lice  • 
good  housewife,  with  her  own  dainty  hands, 
and  dry  them  with  her  satin  damask  nap* 
kins.)  The  very  window  to  the  gardem  was 
not  a  window,  but  a  door — half  glass,  half 
panelled  wood  —  which  opened  with  so 
low  a  step  to  the  flower  border,  thai,  lift  the 
latch,  and  wreaths  of  green  and  white  peri- 
winkle, purple  and  green  clematis,  and  sin- 
gle ^  red,  red '  roses,  leapt  straight  in  and 
wove  a  shifting,  finding,  exquisite  summer 
carpet  on  the  coarse  homespun  floofoloth. 

In  this  room  the  somewhat  ominous  gath- 
ering of  the  couple's  families  and  friends 
sat,  like  a  bench  of  judges,  masquerading 
in  damask  gowns,  pinners,  top-knots,  and 
mumbled  and  mowed  and  skirled  their  sen- 
tences on  the  improper  behaviour  of  the 
inexperienced  heads  of  the  house  of  Legs- 
my-lea;  took  Mause  to  task  sharply,  and 
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I  oot  their  mindB  indirectly  t^  the 
ed  laird. 

rhat  for  did  voa  don  yoar  beat  silk 
,  my  doohier  ?  *  insinuated  old  Lady 
my-Iea,  in  a  cracked  voice,  ^  that  suM 
"been  .kept  for  the  kind's  coronation  or 
^be  btttterNsape  at  least/ 

nd  you  haTC  torn  your  neglig^  that 
me  ever  so  many  ponds  Scots,  you 
ife    bairn:'    old    Lady    Watergates, 


so  ftr  off  her  goard  as  to  confess  to 
,  flouted  the  youthful  matron  in  an- 

B^  quavering  pipe. 

wAlII  the  toirn  was  there  to  see,  pled 
^  in  sensitive  vanity ;  *  was  Legs-my- 

*m^  ^wife  to  appear  like  a  common  woman 

lilce  no  wile  at  alL  but  an  unspeered 

*  ^OQ  are  a  bauld  wife  of  two  months  — 
out,  that  a  strange  man  suld  mint  to  ad- 
yon,  madam,'  her  sister-in-law,  Mis- 
I^ttlejohn,  whose  husband  was  only  a 
•^Viik.,  and  who  was  in  his  own  person  lank, 
i^th  high  cheek-bones,  warned  Mause  aus- 


*  And  what  garred  ye  answer  the  man, 
f^  cutty  ?  Hell  think  you  a  light  woman ; 
*^^  yon  were  aye  a  forward  ums,  or  you 
J^wi  not  be  where  you  are ; '  cried  Peggy, 
1^  bride's  unmarried  eldest  sister,  who  nad 
f"^  haar  and  many  freckles,  and  who  tossed 
^^  Uncovered  maiden  head  scornfully,  and 
S^^^ped  down  an  indignant  sigh. 

^  ^  Gouldna  help  it,'  urged  Mause  irrele- 
^^^Uy ; '  my  heart  just  came  into  my  mouth.' 
i^2^^s-my-lea  lay  there  like  a  lion  that  has 
?^|^  lit,  with  his  yellow  hair  so  tumbled  free 
T'^  its  powder  and  pomatum,  that  it  was 
^^^  loose  as  a  mane,  and  brushing  Mause's 
/^^  Clieek,  when  he  pulled  her  down  to  him 
cT^^Hsh  as  it  had  done  when  she  had  sat  at 
^^  wh^el  during  the  long  nights  of  the 
^^y  stirrii^  vrinter,  and  Legs-my4ea  had 
a^^  «-eourting  to  Watergates),  wooed  by 
y^  careiBing  touch,  and  uniting,  as  amber 
^^^  straws,  with  Mause's  danc  curls,  not 
^^  ^MuQg  the  sit  of  the  curch,  still  cluster- 
ings in  rich  rings  to  the  light  tie  of  the 
l2^^^(4.  At  this  point  Legs-my-lea  started 
^P  ^t^nst  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
^r^>«e's,  like  a  tyrant  of  the  first  water, 
^^  swore  nobody  should  *  center '  (Anglici 
z^^tridict)  Mause  but  him,  and  Mause  was 
^  %>  what  she  liked,  and  Mause's  pleasure 

^  his  pleasure,  and  he  would  like  to  hear 
^*^  would  flyte  on  Mause  after  he  said 
^r**;  but  *let  them  flyte;'  and  'Mause, 
^y  j<*i  never  mind  the  fules  flytin.' 

I^gMny-lea  fell  back    exbiausted ;    the 

***ftily  itonn  died  away  in  scared  silence. 


till  Mause,  who  had  listened  to  her  own 
condemnation  with  dry  eves,  and  an  erect 
little  head,  fairiy  sobbed  at  his  defence. 
He  had  burst  the  bandage  on  his  wound, 
and  it  was  bleeding  afresh,  and  that  was 
what  the  cruel  -people  had  made  by  their 
work. 

At  that  very  moment  a  friendly  scout 
rushed  in  with  an  awful  complication  of 
evil  tidings.  The  English  were  lyin^  billet* 
ed  in  the  town :  the  English  captain  had 
word  Legs-my-lea  had  come  to  be  cured  cf 
his  hurt  by  the  hands  of  bis  young  wife 
under  his  own  roof-tree ;  and  the  roystering 
blade  of  a  captain,  having  swallowed  his 
dinner,  and  swilled  a  bottle  of  claret  ander 
his  belt,  was  tramping  along  the  streets, 
breathing  fire  and  smoke,  and  bringing  a 
magistrate's  warrant,  and  a  dozen  of  his 
men  at  his  heels,  to  apprehend  the  defence- 
less man,  squatted  like  a  hare  by  his  own 
hearthstone. 

The  report  raised  a  frenzied  rout,  and 
above  all  sounded  the  shriU  accents  of 
Magnus's  mother.  *  You  see  what  you  have 
done,  Mause ;  you  have  slain  your  ain  gude 
man  and  mv  dear  bairn  by  your  glaiket 
pride  and  Inlets  passion.' 

And  Mause's  aedpairing  protest  —  <  Moth- 
er, I  would  dee  for  him ;  I  will  dee  for 
him.' 

**  And  Magnus's  tender  re-assurance  — 
'Never  heed  my  mother,  Mause;  never 
heed  man  or  woman  of  them;  and  you, 
mother,  be  silent,  I  command  you.  I  tell 
you,  my  sweetheart,  you  have  not  harmed 
a  hair  of  ray  head.' 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  Afler  a  short 
consultation,  Magnus  was  hurried,  against 
the  grain,  through  the  glass  door  to  try  for 
an  escaf)e  by  the  garden  ;  while  young 
Mause,  as  his  wife  and  representative, 
stayed  behind,  stiff  with  horror,  yet  strain- 
ing all  her  powers  of  body  and  mind  to 
meet  the  dreaded  visitor. 

Mause  was  one  of  those  girls  ever  put 
forward  by  nature  and  fortune.  The  young- 
est of  her  family,  she  was  courtod  and 
wedded  the  first.  She  was  the  head  of 
Le^my-lea's  household  —  over  mother  and 
maids  and  all.  She  was  the  woman  who 
was  challenged  by,  and  who  answered  the 
challenge  of  Cumberland's  wild  officer. 
She  was  the  wife  left  to  keep  the  house, 
vindicate  the  honour,  and  cover  the  escape, 
of  her  husband.  When  the  quaking  old 
mothers  and  wailing  sisters  shrank  in  their 
love  into  comers  out  of  sight,  this  girl  of 
seventeen  came  forward.  She  had  not  yet 
attained  her  full  growth;  her  endurance 
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was  only  for  a  time ;  her  constancy  failed 
after  a  struggle ;  but  of  her  temper,  tried 
and  matured,  heroines  are  made. 

Mause  stood  in  her  brare  attire,  in  the 
middle  of  the  low-roofed,  white- walled  room, 
with  its  secrets,  her  eyes  wandering  in  agony 
to  the  glass  door  as  Captain  Bernard's  firm 
step  sounded  on  the  threshold. 

The  soldier  came  in  with  his  cocked  hat 
under  his  arm,  bowed  so  low  that  he  shook 
the  powder  from  his  hair,  fixed  on  Mause 
his  falcon  blue  eyes,  as  if  he  had  never  be- 
held her  before,  and  said  with  covered  irony, 
*  Your  worshipful  servant,  madam.' 

Mause  responded  with  a  throbbing  heart, 
as  if  she  had  never  in  her  life  set  eves  on 
Cumberland's  officer  in  his  high  collar,  his 
stiff  cravat,  with  his  keen  eyes  and  curling 
lips.  *  What  is  your  pleasure,  sir  ? '  she 
asked,  curtseying,  not  to  be  beat  in  polite 
hypocrisy  —  so  deep  a  curtesy  that  she  con- 
cealed for  whole  three  seconds  the  buckles 
in  her  high-heeled  shoon,  keeping  her  un- 
trained eyes  on  the  floorcloth,  that  she 
might  not  be  tempted  to  look  again  at  that 
dreadful  ^lass  door,  before  which  the 
bonghs  of  the  clematis  stirred,  though  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  in  the  sultry  sum- 
mer afternoon. 

*  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  me, 
madam,  when  you  last  saw  the  Laird  of 
Legs-my-lea  ? '  inquired  the  Englishman, 
mincingly  patting  his  cocked  hat. 

*  Legs-my-lea  left  the  town  on  the  3d  of 
July,*  said  the  girl,  with  whitening  lipe, 
checking  off  the  number  with  her  third  fin- 
ger on  her  rosy  palm,  and  falling  into  that 
double  language  in  which  an  honest  tongue 
invariably  takes  its  first  stumbling  step  in 
deceit. 

*  Madam,  the  substance  of  your  communi- 
cation is  false,'  observed  Captain  Bernard, 
rather  pleasantly  than  otherwise,  dropping 
his  hat,  drawing  out  his  jewelled  snuff-box, 
and  refreshing  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuff 
in  the  most  elegant  manner  imaginable. 

*•  Sir,'  cried  the  rustic  Mause,  starting  vio- 
lently, *  how  dare  you  say  so  ?  ' 

*  I  judge  by  the  colour  of  your  sleeve, 
madam.  No  honest  woman  wears  such  a 
sign  on  her  arm/  he  replied,  with  a  sneer  ; 
and  he  snatched  up  one  of  poor  Manse's 
cambric  ruffles,  on  which  was  a  foul  stain  of 
blood,  not  yet  dry,  from  Legs-my-lea's 
sword-cut. 

Mause  gave  a  loud  dismal  shriek,  and  fell 
at  the  Hanoverian's  feet,  praying  *  Mercy  I 
mercy  ! '  clinging  to  his  knees,  almost  drag- 
ging him  round  with  his  back  to  the  glass 
door,  where,  as  he  touched  her,  she  had  seen 


Legs-my-lea's  inflamed  face  glaring  throoQ 
the  panes. 

But  in  another  instant  the  glass  w^ 
broken  with  a  crash,  the  door  flung  opeb. 
and  Legs-my-lea  staggered  in. 

*•  I  am  your  prisoner,  captain.     Gret  v 
Mause,  you  quean,  and  do  not  beg  grace 
any  loon.    Hands  off  my  wife,  sir  I    I  s^ 
render.' 

In  the  doting  passion  of  his  honeymoo 
Legs-my-lea  was  half-furious  that  Maa 
should  abjectly  crave  even  his  life  and  lii 
erty  from  another  man.  He  would  prefc 
to  have  the  English  ofiicer's  hand  clappei 
on  his  shoulder,  thooeh  that  gripe  shook 
lead  him  to  the  Toloooth  and  the  darl 
Tower  of  London  with  its  porpled  block  in 
the  distance,  than  that  the  white-ringed 
fingers  should  ruffle  the  plumage  and  brusb 
the  bloom  from  his  darhng.  Captain  Ber 
nard  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  hi 
rapid  glance.  He  arranged  the  *  top '  of  hi 
hair  foppishly ;  but  as  he  did  so  he  expo^ 
to  view  above  the  jeering  lip  and  the  thii 
nostril  that  quivered  excitedly,  a  franl 
open  brow.  *  x  ou  are  my  prisoner.  Legs 
my-lea,'  he  said  plainly,  *  but  it  ma^  be  bet 
ter  for  von  than  if  you  had  fallen  into  on 
hands  later  in  the  day,  as  you  assured! 
would  unless  you  had  fled  forth  of  Scotlanc 
when  I  might  have  had  less  power  to  pn 
tect  you.  Now,  all  that  I  insist  on  is,  tha 
you  lie  still  in  your  own  house  in  the  tow 
until  your  wounds  be  healed,  and  aftei 
wards  that  you  hold  yourself  bound  not  t 
bear  arms  against  King  George  for  a  yea 
and  a  day,  when,  as  I  think,  there  will  b 
no  other  prince  or  standard  left  in  Scotland 
for  you  to  fight  for.  As  for  yon,  madam,'  - 
and  the  soldier  smiled  on  Mause  with  th 
sweetness  of  a  brave  man's  smile,  —  *o: 
some  sunnv  day  to  come,  either  here  i 
your  own  nouse,  or  in  my  house  of  Be] 
nard's  Court,  in  England,  I  trust  you  wi 
take  back  your  hard. words,  and  grant  thi 
there  are  honest  men  and  pitiml  men,  i 
well  as  knaves,  bullies,  and  cut-throats,  wh 
wear  my  uniform.' 

Not  on  one  sunny  day  alone,  but  on  da} 
of  rain  and  frost,  at  home  and  abroac 
Mause  admitted  humbly,  and  thanked  Go 
on  her  bended  knees  for  the  husband  of  hf 
youth  and  the  father  of  her  bairns,  that  i 
the  ranks  she  had  condemned  the  whei 
grew  strong-stemmed  and  full-eared  alon 
with  the  tares.  In  proof  of  the  statemen 
Scotchmen  still  tell  how  James  Wolfe  raise 
his  sickly,  stern  head  and  defied  Bluff  Bi 
to  the  face,  when  he  received  the  order  t 
stab  the  prisoners  and  the  wounded  mei 
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I  thick  as  herds  of  cattle  and  fallen 
M  on  the  black  spring  heather  of  Drum- 
M  Moor.  *I  am  a  soldier/  answered 
tiero  of  Quebec,  *  not  an  executioner.' 


fluion  of  a  Reriew  in  BUokwood's  Magazine. 
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^  wonder  is  that  the  French  censorship 
lid  have  ever  allowed  it  to  see  the  light. 
this  may  possibly  have  been  owing  to 
rnflaence  of  some  sagacious  friends  of 
vesent  £mperor,  who  think  that  when 
^  ftcts  are  placed  in  the  fhll  light  of 
the  fame  of  the  nephew  will,  suffer  no 
mition  by  being  measured  wit^i  that  of 
uiele,  and  that  it  would  be  politic  to  al- 
pablic  opinion  to  put  them  on  a  footing 
inality  as  far  as  possible.  The  bitter- 
liemies  of  Louis  r^apoleon  speak  still 
the  greatest  respect  of  the  founder  of 
iimasty,  and  endeavour  to  disparage 
iy  the  comparison.  Men  like  Victor 
Oii'whoin  their  indomitable  independ- 
>  would  have  been  the  first  1o  hate  the 
g  t^nt,  are  ready  enough  to  conse- 
ft  bis  memory  at  the  expense  of  his  sage 
Moderate  successor.  An  Englishman 
Bow  form  a  cooler  and  iuster  estimate 
k  of  yore.  If  Napoleon  I.  bated  England, 
it  only  a  natural  return  for  the  implaca- 
ioiiDosity  of  the  English  nation  to  him. 
Boold  have  been  willing  enough,  as  he 
•  it  St  Helena,  to  have  let  the  English 
tt  a  their  dominion  of  the  sea,  if  they 
let  him  alone  to  work  his  will  on  the 
itiiient.  We  strove  in  our  wars  with 
to  make  ourselves  the  champions  of 
<|iarrel8  of  others,  as  well  as  of  abstract 
leiples,  and  reaped  so  little  gratitude 
whjr,  and  found  our  glory  so  expensive, 
'We  seem  now  inclined  to  surrender  en- 
IX  oor  position  as  a  European  power. 
ft  are  still  interested  in  European  ques- 
if  it  is  mainly  because  the  present  ruler 
Vtaee,  the  corner-stone  of  whose  policy 
ilways  been  the  English  alliance.  Keeps 
p  to  the  mark.  Of  course,  if  we  have 
■OOfe  between  the  greatness  of  the  two 
If  we  should  naturally  prefer  one  who 
been  for  sixteen  ^ears  our  consistent 
id,  to  one  who  dunng  the  same  period 
our  most  dansrerous  enem^.  And  he 
been  our  friend  through  evil  report  and 
t  feport,  though  we  have  oflen,  in  our 
ht  pride,  slighted  hb  advances,  and  on 


one  occasion  refused  to  take  measures  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  desperate  conspi- 
racy against  his  life,  which  was  unfortu- 
nately hatched  on  our  soil  The  most  val- 
uable legacy  which  Lord  Falmerston  left 
his  country  was  his  statesmanlike  convic- 
tion that  a  firm  alliance  with  France  was 
her  true  policy,  and  this  conviction  has  al- 
ways coincided  with  that  of  the  Emperor. 

The  temporary  weakening  of  that  alli- 
ance has  been  attended  already  with  the 
most  momentous  consequences.  Had  it 
been  more  strongly  cemented,  we  might 
have  stopped  at  iU  beginning  the  frightful 
Civil  War  in  America ;  and  instead  of  al- 
lowing a  monster  Democracy  to  form  itself, 
which  threatens  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  whole  world,  have  secured  the  division 
of  North  America  into  two  great  Republics, 
to  the  inestimable  advantage  of  each  of 
them,  and  with  an  incalculable  saving  of 
blood  and  treasure, —  we  might  have  insisted 
on  Russia  performing  her  engagements  with 
respect  to  Poland,  instead  of  absorbing  that 
unhappy  country,  —  we  -^ight  have  pre- 
vented the  spoliation  of  Denmark,  which 
brought  on  so  deadly  a  quarrel  between  the 
two  robbers  that  one  was  laid  prostrate  at 
the  feet  of  the  other,  —  we  might  have 
favoured  a  peaceful  consolidation  of  Ger- 
many, instead  of  looking  on  while  her 
smaller  States  were  overturned  by  violence, 
and  her  free  but  patriarchal  governments 
forced  to  bow  their  necks  under  the  iron 
voke  of  Prussia,  —  we  might,  if  we  pleased, 
have  shared  the  gratitude  of  the  Italians,  as 
the  joint-founders  of  their  nationality,  in- 
stead of  their  owing  it  half  to  France  and 
half  to .  Prussia,  —  and  lastly,  iii  concert 
with  France,  we  might  have  prevented  the 
formation  of  another  ^at  military  empire 
on  the  French  frontier,  the  equality  of 
whose  resources,  and  the  similarity  of  whose 
institutions  as  now  altered,  is  likely  to  lead 
ere  long  to  a  gigantic  fight  for  the  champi- 
onship of  Europe,  even  if  the  little  affair  of 
Luxemburg  be  safely  settled.  Some,  how- 
ever, consider  this  no  affair  of  ours,  and  see 
a  safeguard  to  England  in  the  rivalry  of 
Prussia  to  France,  and  this  firom  a  distrust 
of  the  French  character  which  history  un- 
doubtedly justifies.  The  opportunity  for 
all  this  has  passed  by ;  but  toe  alliance  of 
England  and  France,  which  might  have  se- 
cured the  supremacy  of  those  two  States 
in  the  world,  and  bound  over  all  other  na- 
tions to  keep  the  peace,  is  still  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance,  for  powers  have 
been  allowed  to  lift  their  heads,  against 
whose  possible  aggressions  such  an  alliance 
is  the  only  pledge  of  comparative  security. 
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England  and  France,  in  consequence  of 
iiieir  mutual  coolnesses,  must  now  be  con- 
.tent  to  abdicate  their  position  as  the  world's 
police,  happj  if  only  by  a  close  union  they 
can  preserve  their  own  persons  and  proper- 
ties from  pillage,  assault,  and  battery.  A 
few  years  ago,  by  keeping  up  their  absolute 
And  relative  positions,  they  might  have  dis- 
armed themselves,  and  effected  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  world,  inau^rating  by  mere 
preponderance  of  protecting  force  a  millen- 
nium of  peace ;  now  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
before  us  but  a  vista  of  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  a  great  gulf  of  military  expenditure, 
both  in  men  and  money,  which  will  make 
life  a  burden  to  the  citizens  of  great  na- 
tions, while  those  of  small  ones  tremble  for 
the  remnant  of  their  liberties  and  the  shad- 
ow of  a  national  existence.  It  is  not  our 
good  friend  Napoleon  IIL,  but  the  Ameri- 
can Federals  and  Count  Bismark  and  his 
master,  who  have  acted  on  the  traditions  of 
the  First  Empire  in  our  generation,  which 
were,  after  all,  but  a  plagiarism  from  the 
times  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia. 
That  great  captain  acted  on  the  simple 
principle  of  unscrupulous  aggrandisement ;  a 
principle  b^  no  means  new,  but  generally 
restrained  m  ancient  times  by  some  moral  or 
relijgious  weakness  in  kings  and  conquerors, 
which  the  disciple  of  Voltaire  despiseo,  and 
by  despising  gaiued  a  vast  accession  of  pow- 
er. It  was  reserved  for  the  grandson  of  the 
great  Frederick  to  improve  on  his  atheistic 
principles  by  investing  brigandage  with  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  and  enlSting  the  svmpar 
thies  of  Exeter  Hall  as  the  champion  of  Prot- 
estant ascendency  in  the  North  of  Europe, 
while  his  acts  display  a  heart  as  rugged  as 
the  nether  millstone  in  his  dealings  with  bis 
fellow-men.  Taught  by  historical  lessons, 
the  day  has  perhaps  arrived  when  France 
is  able  to  contemplate  the  character  of  Na- 

Siileon  I.  without  prejudice  or  partiality, 
uch  a  contemplation  cannot  fail  to  place 
her  present  ruler  in  a  much  more  advan- 
tageous light.  As  far  as  mere  military 
glory  is  concerned,  the  Second  Empire  may 
well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  First. 
Every  victory  of  Napoleon  I.  had  to  be  paid 
for  by  disastrous  defeat,  and  the  final  na- 
tional humiliation  surpassed  in  its  bathos 
the  utmost  ''  pride  of  place  *'  attained  by 
the  eagle  of  his  reign ;  whereas  Napoleon 
IIL,  by  slightly  modifying  his  uncle's  maxim 
of  "  impossible  n'est'  pas  Francais,"  and 
confining  himself  to  the  limits  of  the  attain- 
able, has  secured  for  France  during  his  ten- 
ure of  power  an  uninterrupted  series  of  vic- 
tories, unchockered  by  a  single  important 
TeY«ne  —  has  raised  his  country  to  a  pre- 


eminence in  the  arts  of  peace  whicb  she 
had  never  known  before  — has  made  her 
rich  and  reM>ected  in  the  commercial  worid, 
by  boldly  adopting  firee-trade  principles  in 
spite  of  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects*  and 
tne  opposition  of  narrow-minded  self>inter- 
est  —  has  made  Paris  the  wonder   of  the 
world  in  beauty  and  convenience  for  resi- 
dence —  and,  although  despotic  in  his  rule, 
has  done  more  to  advance  real  substantial 
freedom  than  all  the  Grovemments  preced- 
ing him,   even    including    the    Republic. 
Though  the  Press  may  have  been  more  firee 
onder  Louis  Philippe,  it  must ,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  restrictions  on  trade  in  bis 
reign  were  founded  on  the  narrowest  prin- 
cipTes  of  exclusion,  and  that,  while  the  pass- 
port system  was  applied  with  its  utmost  rig- 
our to  foreigners,  no  bom  Frenchman  even 
could  pass  from  one  town  to  another  with- 
out leave.    If  the  right  of  meeting  existed, 
it  was  violated  at  the  pleasure  of  tlte  Gov- 
ernment, since  it  was  such  a  violation  that 
produced  Khe  Bevdution  of  1848.    In  ask- 
mg  for  more  extended  liberties,  the  Ffench 
forget  what  they  have  gained  under  tibe  pres- 
ent reign.    There  is  no  doubt  which  way 
the  personal  sympathies  of  the    Emperor 
leto ;  and  if  the  Opposition  would  cleari^ 
show  that  they  only  mean  friendly  eriti- 
cism  of,  and  not  hostile  action  against,  the 
existing  power,  there  is  every  probability 
that  he  would  give  the  country  all  it  sig^ 
for,  or  at  least  all  that  is  ^ood  for  it,  and  all 
that  is  advisable  in  a  regime  behind  which 
is  Universal  Suffrage.    It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Louis  Napoleon  was  carried  in- 
to power  on  the  prestige  of  the  First  Empire ; 
that  the  conp-cT^iat  was  in  a  manner  ^fiMoed 
upon  Idm,  with  the  alternative  of  abdieair 
ing  hts  position  altogether ;  that  it  was  not 
open  to  him  to  remain  President  of  the  Re- 
public if  he  had  wished  it,  because  Franee 
msisted  on  having    an    Emperor,    vb^st 
whom  she  hoped  to  revive  her  former  mil^ 
tary  glories.     He  has  so  steered  his  ooorse 
for  sixteen  years,  that  he  has  managed  to 
satisfy  the  vanity  of  France,  and  to  do  her 
more  good  than  evil  at   the    same^  time, 
which  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  his 
famous  predecessor,  who  left  her  in  the  most 
miserable  state  in  which  it  was  possible  for  a 
ruler  to  leave  a  nation ;  he  has   on    the 
whole  behaved  well  and  justly    towards 
other  nations,  «nd  the  two  political  blun- 
ders that  he  has  made  are  pardonable  er- 
rors in  judgment :  one  being  a  well-meant 
attempt  to  restore  good  government  to  • 
distracted  country  ;  the  other  resulting  from 
too  close  an  imitation  of  the  non-interven- 
tion  policy  of  En^nd.        The   present 
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,^^    of  Mexico  18  a  jnstifieation    of  the 
^Tttieh  expedition,  which  would  doubtless 
^MKve  been  a  saccess  if  the  American  Confed- 
Wtat  had  been  successful  in  asserting  their 
iadepeadence,  and  if  England  had  prop- 
erty iopported  France  in  recognising  the 
Sooth;  and  the  affgression    on    Denmark 
aadtbe  war  which  laid  Grermany  at  the 
fcet  of  ProMia,  were  allowed  to  take  place, 
putlj  because  the  Emperor  had  had  too 
ameh  experience  of  the  untrustworthy  p<di- 
Gj  of  our  Foreign  Office,  partly  because  it 
wiagenerally  believed  that  the  war  between 
Amma  and  Prassia  would  be  long  and  in- 
dacMTe.    It  is  easy  to  say  after  Uie  event 
that  the  Emperor  ought  never  to  have  al- 
lowed it  to  take  place  at  all.    Many  patriotic 
Germans  believed,  that  nothing  better  could 
bippen  than  that  their  two  bullies  should 
give  each  other  a  thorough  pommelling,  and 
iUov  the  spirit  of  the  small  States,  which 
oeeUed  as  much  in  liberty  and  intellectual 
life  as  they  did  in  brute  force,  to  assert  it- 
nlf  ht  the  regeneration  of  the  country. 
Gcrtttaly,  whatever  it  may  be  for  us,  the 
Kfohtion  which  has  converted  Germany 
iaio  a  vast  Prussian  barrack,  is  a  great 
eabaity  both  for  herself  and  for  France. 
Iwtiad  of  disarmament  being  thought  of, 
thaiVench  army  must  now  be  increased, 
aad  brought  to  its  highest  perfection,  to 
■cot  any  possible  aggressions  from  such  a 
inudable  neighbour;    peasants  must   be 
ton  fhNn  the  fields  more  pitilessly  than 
eier,  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
eouby  checked  in  its  growth,  for  how  long 
ajMriod  it  is  impos«ibCi  to  say.    Many  in- 
wi^ient  Frenchmen  think  that  a  short  and 
ilarp  struggle  for  the  mastery  would,  with 
aaj  rasnlt^^  less  calamitous  than  such  an 
ifiDed  and  threatening  peace  as  is  likely  to 
MMe  now.     Certain  it  is  that  the  French 
•Oiance  is  more  necessary  to  us  than  ever, 
Bad  the  closer  it  is  made,  and  the  more  of  the 
sbmH  States  it  can  be  made  to  include,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  the  parties  interest- 
ed.   The  alliance  of  America,  Russia,  and 
^Qsaia,  would  be  quite  a  match  for  that  of 
£iwlmnd  and  France ;  and  it  would  be  as 
well  to  take  every  potisible  precaution,  for 
if  aot  quite  probable  as  yet,  it  is  always 
pnMJHf      When  Russia  makes  her  next  at- 
tack on  the   Ottoman   Empire,  we    shall 
know  whether  or  not  she  has  really  ceded 
aO  that  large  territory  in  North  America  to 
the  United  States  for  little  more  than  an 
old  song.    It.  is  sad  that  the  present  com- 
biaalaon  of  affairs  threatens  to  dissolve  our 
old    fiunilv    collection    with    Germany,    a 
try  with  which  we  have  never  yet  been 
position  of  hostile  collision,  which  will 


infallibly  ensue  if  the  Grermans  try  to  emu- 
late our  naval  supremacy,  as  well  as  the 
military  supremacy  of  the  French.  It  has 
been  said  with  a  degree  of  satire,  that  Na- 
ture, in  dividing  her  empire,  gave  England 
the  sea,  France  the  land,  and  Germany  the 
air.  Taken  seriously,  this  might  mean  that 
while  her  sisters  excelled  her  in  arms  and 
commerce,  Germany  excelled  them  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  art,  and  that  her  stand- 
ard of  ^neral  education  was  higher  than 
that  of  either.  Why  could  she  not  be  satis- 
fied with  this  gentle  supremacy  V  In  covet- 
ing new  realms  which  do  not  naturally  be- 
lonfi^  to  her,  she  imperils  that  which  is  pecn- 
liarly  her  own.  In  future  European  com- 
plications, however  much  sympathies  of  race 
may  draw  us  towards  Grermany,  our  inter- 
ests will  probably  be  found  to  coincide  with 
those  of  our  next-door  neighbours,  and 
when  a  choice  is  forced  upon  us,  we  shall, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  found  at  their  side. 


From  Harper*8  Weeklf . 
WILLIAM  LLOTD  0ABRI80N. 

No  recent  event  is  more  striking  to  those 
who  are  fomiliar  with  the  history  of  the  last 
thirty-five  years  than  the  banquet  to  Mr. 
Garrison  in  London.  It  is  not  otlten  that 
we  see  the  general  verdict  upon  a  man  so 
wholly  reversed  in  his  lifetime  as  in  this  iu- 
stance.  Within  less  than  ten  years,  Mr. 
Garrison  was  generally  regarded  as  a 
fanatic  and  incendiary,  who  was  seeking 
a  hopeless  result  by  methods  sure  to  ruin 
his  country.  It  is  now  perfectly  plain  that 
his  view  of  the  situation  was  in  the  main  en- 
tirely correct ;  that  slavery  was  in  its  nature 
aggressive,  and  would  destroy  liberty  upon 
this  continent  if  it  were  not  itself  over- 
thrown. His  method  was  determined  by 
his  foith  and  character.  A  man  of  peace, 
he  sought  results  by  reason,  and  aimed  to 
divide  the  Union  in  order  to  save  it.  Be- 
lieving the  Constitution  constrained  the 
whole  country,  by  returning  fugitive  slaves, 
to  connive  at  the  perpetuity  of  the  most 
monstrous  crime  against  human  nature,  he 
denounced  it  as  a  Covenant  with  Death, 
and  declared  that  it  must  be  changed  or  re- 
pudiated. The  nation  has  found  that  the 
Constitution  was  pleaded  as  the  great  au- 
thority of  slavery  and  rebellion,  and  has 
cleansed  it  as  Mr.  Garrison  desired. 

The  long  and  incessant  contest  which  he 
waged  is  the  really  vital  chapter  of  our  later 
history.    liis  agency  in  the  great  revolntioo 
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From  the  Ifew  Orleuis  Beie. 
COBRESPOKDSNCIti. 

LiUeWs  Living  Age^  for  June  let.  From 
the  same  house  wehaTe  this  yaluable  peri- 
odical often  noticed  in  our  columns.  The 
IMng  Age  has  Ions  been  a  popular  work 
in  this  country.  It  is  made  up  from  the' 
best  English  and  Continental*  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and,  from  the  frequency  of 
its  publication,  the  cream  of  the  foreign  Re- 
▼iewB  is  ^ven  to  American  readers.  We 
were  in  error  a  few  weeks  ago  in  statinjg 
that  this  work  was  issued  fortnightly  —  it  is 
a  weekly  magazine,  and  fbr  a  weekly,  ex- 
ceedingly cheap  at  eight  dollars  a  year.  It 
contains  a  large  amount  of  reading  matter, 
and  its  readers  have  the  best  things  pub^ 
lished  in  the  foreign  periodicals.  Formerly 
the  Limng  Age  )mA  a  wide  circulation  in 
the  South,  and  it  could  regain  its  former 
circulation  if  a  little  more  care  were  used 
in  making  selections;  SlaTery  is  gone,  and 
no  one  in  the  South  wishes  it  back  again, 
yet  some  writers  cannot  resist  the  mean 
temptation  of  taunting  the  South  with  what 
is  long  past.  In  the  Living  Age  we  have 
seen  two  or  three  of  these  articles,  and  were 
sorry  to  find  them  in  so  excellent  a  periodi- 
cal. They  can  do  no  good;  they  do  stir 
up  bitter  feelings.  There  is  nothing  so 
senseless,  so  ungenerous,  as  a  taunt,  and  the 
periodical  that  indulges  in  taunts  will  soon 
feel  the  effect.  We  hope,  for  its  own  sake, 
and  that  it  may  regain  its  lost  circulation  in 
the  South,  that  the  Living  Age  will  be  more 
careful  hereafter.  Such  articles  as  **  A  Dull 
Life,"  are  the  kind  we  mean  —  dull  enough 
in  themselves,  and  as  stupid  and  improbable 
as  they  are  dull.  The  other  articles  in  this 
number  are  yery  good. 


We  are  glad  of  an  oppoi:tnnity  to  say  a 
word  in  this  connection*  Bat  how  shaB  we 
say  it  so  as  to  make  it  heard  through  the  thick 
folds  of  prejudice  which  interpose  between 
our  Southren  brethren  and  onrsehres  ? — pre- 
judices which  politicians  haye  fostered  for 
forty  years  in  order  to  separate  those  whom 
God  has  joined  together. 

Slayery  is  gone,  and  no  one  in  the  Soath 
wishes  it  back  again.  You  hao^  no  m&^  to 
do  with  it  thitn  we  have.  We  thankfhily 
acknowledge  and  rejoice  in  this;  and  no 
thought  of  ^taunting  the  South'*  was  ,in 
our  mind  in  copying  ^*  A  Doll  Life." 

Hereafter  we  shall  not  need  to  be  on  oor 
guard  with  you :  this  would  be  no  compli- 
ment to  you.  We  take  your  hand  agaiti 
without  any  reseryation,  and  pray  yoa  to 
banish,  as  soon  as  possible,  aU  snspioioii  that 
there  is  contempt  or  enmity  towtods  yoa  in 
the  North.  It  is  the  uniyersal  wish  here 
that  the  ''two  kindred  drops  shall  mingle 
into  one."  So  far  as  this  has  been  delayed 
since  Gen.  Lee's  capitulation,  it  has  been 
by  men  on  bodi  sides  the  line  who  wished 
to  keep  you,  as  of  old,  a  makeweight  ta  a 
political  party.  You  haye  no  interests  ^oi 
in  common  with  us.  Tour  pieqfeiity  is 
our  prosperity.  Come  and  sw^  the  yotce 
of  the  nation  of  which  you  are  so  important 
a  part,  and  of  which  you  aie  to  be  a  moek 
greater  proportion.  Cafntal  and  labour 
ft-om  the  full  hives  of  the  North  will  help 
you  to  make  rich  hanrests  at  the  Soath  — 
as  soon  as  you  shall  be  ready  to  reciprocate 
our  brotherly  feeling. 
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pba:s^itbl£8  and  phbtne* 


PRAXITELES  AND  PHRYNE. 

A  THOUSAND  silent  years  ago, 

The  starlight  faint  and  pale 
Was  drawing  on  the  sunset  glow 

Its  soft  and  shadowy  veil  ; 

When  from  his  work  the  Sculptor  stayed 
His  band,  and  turned  to  one 

Who  stood  beside  him,  half  in  shade, 
Said,  with  a  sigh,  "  'Tis  done.' 


ft 


"  Phryne,  thy  human  lips  shall  pale. 
Thy  rounded  limbs  decay,  v 

Nor  love  nor  prayers  can  aught  avail 
To  bid  thy  beauty  stay  ; 

*'  But  there  thy  smile  for  centuries 

On  marble  lips  shall  live, — 
For  Art  can  grant  what  Love  denies. 

And  fix  the  fugitive. 

**  Sad  thought !  nor  age  nor  death  shall  fade 

The  youth  of  this  cold  bust ; 
When  the  quick  brain  and  hand  that  made, 

And  thou  and  I,  are  dust ! 

**  When  all  our  hopes  and  fears  are  dead, 

And  both  our  hearts  are  cold. 
And  Love  is  like  a  tune  that's  played, 

And  Life  a  tale  that's  told, 

"  This  counterfeit  of  senseless  stone. 

That  no  sweet  blush  can  warm, 
The  same  enchanting  look  shall  own, 

The  same  enchanting  form. 

''  And  there  upon  that  silent  face 

Shall  unborn  ages  see 
Perennial  youth,  perennial  grace. 

And  sealed  serenity. 

''  And  strangers,  when  we  sleep  in  peace. 

Shall  say,  not  quite  unmoved. 
So  smiled  upon  Praxiteles 

The  Phryne  whom  he  loved.' 


»» 


—  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


W.  W.  S. 


SUMMER  IDLENESS. 

Under  "  a  roof  of  pine," 
To  hear  the  ringdove  brood. 

With  the  sorrow  of  love  long  past. 
Thrilling  the  listening  wood  ; 


Deep  'mid  the  clustering  firs, 
Where  the  nightingale  sings  all 

To  hide  in  the  darkness  sweet. 
Where  the  sunbeam  finds  no  w 

To  ramble  from  field  to  field. 

Where  the  poppy  is,  all  on  flam 
All  but  the  little  black  coal 

At  its  core,  that's  still  the  same 
And  where  the  "  speedwell "  blae 

Cheers  with  its  two»kind  words 
And  the  wild  rose  burns  with  a  hi 

At  the  flattery  of  the  birds. 

To  bask  on  a  grassy  clifi^. 

Lazily  watching  the  sail. 
The  blue  plains  of  the  deeper  sea. 

And  the  shallows  emerald  pale ; 
The  breezes'  rippling  track, 

And  the  sea  birds  flickering  wh 
Athwart  the  rosy  cloud 

And  under  the  golden  light. 

In  the  haycock  sweet  and  dry. 

To  lazily  nestle  down, 
When  half  the  field  is  gray  and  sh( 

And  half  the  field  waves  brown  ; 
'Mid  the  clumps  of  purple  thyme, 

When  the  evening  sky  is  red. 
To  lie  and  rest  on  the  flowers 

One's  Epicurean  head. 

Or  better,  amid  the  com. 

To  turn  on  one's  lazy  back, 
And  see  the  lark  upborn 

Over  the  drifting  wrack  ; 
To  hear  the  field  mouse  run 

To  its  nest  in  the  swinging  stall 
And  see  the  timorous  hare 

Limp  over  the  hedge-side  walk. 

Such  are  the  summer  joys 

That  Epicureans  love ; 
Men  with  no  morrow  to  heed. 

Heeding  no  cloud  above  ; 
Grasshopper-men,  that  sing 

Their  little  Summer  through. 
And  when  the  Winter  comes, 

Hide  from  the  frost  and  dew. 

Happy  the  man  whose  heart 

Is  g^nite  against  Time's  frost, 
Whose  Summer  of  calm  content 

In  Autumn's  never  lost ; 
Who,  when  care  comes  with  clondi 

That  gather  from  East  and  West 
Has  still  a  changeless  heart, 

And  sunshine  in  his  breast 

—  Chawbert^$Joi 
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From  the  Westminster  Review. 

[ICRY,   AND    OTHER    PROTKCTIVK  UK- 
SRMBLANCl!:S  AMONG   ANIHALS. 


Contributions  (o  an  Insect  Fauna  of  the 
Amazon  Valley,  Lepidoptera :  Heli- 
conidm.  By  Hrnry  Waltkr  Bates. 
(Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

VoL  xxin.) 

L  4)nlke  Phenometta  of  Variation  and  GeO' 
graphical  Distribution,  as  illustrated  by 
the  PapilioniflcE  of  the  Malayan  Region. 
By  Alfred  R.  Wallace.  (Transac- 
tiofM  of  the  Linnean  Society.    Vol. 

xxvo 

%m  Ohthe  Disffuiaes  of  Nature;  being  an  In- 
quiry into  the  law9  which  regulate  external 
form  and  colour  in  Plants  and  A  nimals. 
By  Andrew  Murray,  F.RS.E. 
(Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal, 
1860.) 
i.  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of 
Natural  Selection^  or  the  Preservation  of 
Favoured  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life. 
By  Charles  Darwin,  M.  A.,  F.R.S., 
&c.    4th  edition. 

There  is  no  more  coovincing  proof  of 
Ae  trath  of  a  comprehensive  theory  than 
ill  power  of  absorbing  and  finding  a  place 
Ar  new  facts,  and  its  capability  of  inter- 
preting phenomena  which  had  been  pre- 
vioQily looked  upon  as  unaccountable  anoma- 
is^  It  is  thus  that  the  law  of  universal 
ffiritation  and  the  nndulatory  theory  of 

Sit  have  become  established  and  univer- 
j  iccepted  by  men  of  science.     Fact 
after  iict  has  been  brought  forward  as  be- 
■f  apparently  inconsistent  with  them,  and 
•■e  liter  another  these  very  facts   have 
Wen  ^wn  to  be  the  con8e(|uence8  of  the 
kvitbey  were  at  first  supposed  to  disj>rove. 
A  fiJie  theory  will  never  stand  this  test,  i 
AdTtneing  knowledge  brin<;s  to  light  whole  i 
gtiQps  of  facts  which  it  cannot  deal  with,' 
Md  iti  advocates  steadily  decrease  in  nam-  I 
Wn,  notwithstanding;  the  ability  and  scien- ! 
tofieikiU  with  which  it  may  have  been  sup-  < 
poitM.    The  great  name  of  Edward  Forbes 
did  not  prevent  hi?  theory  of  "  Polarity  in  ■ 
the distnbution  of  Organic  beings  in  Time,"  j 
froB  dyinff  a  natural  death ;  but  the  most  ! 
iCiking  illustration  of  the  behaviour  of  a  ! 
tte  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  ''  Circular 
avi  Qninarian  Sy^tcm**  of  cln^'sification  pro- , 
pomidefl  by  MacLcay,  and  devt.'lo{>cd  by 
evainiion,  with  an  amount  of  knowledt^e  , 

•    •  • 

Md  ingenmty  that  have  rarely  been  sur-  ; 
piBMd.    This  theory  was  eminently  attrac-  I 


tive,  both  from  its  symmetry  and  complete- 
ness, and  from  the  interestmi;  nature  of  the 
varied  analogies  and  affinities  which  it 
broui^ht  to  li^^ht  and  made  use  of.  The 
series  of  Natural  History  volumes  in  **  Lard- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cycloptedia,"  in  which  Mr. 
Swainson  developed  it  in  most  departments 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  made  it  widel}" 
known ;  and  in  fact  for  a  long  time  these 
were  the  best  and  almost  the  only  popular 
text  books  for  the  rising  generation  of  nat- 
uralists. It  was  favourably  receiverl  too  by 
the  older  school,  which  was  perhaps  rather 
an  indication  of  its  unsoundness.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  well-known  naturalists 
either  spoke  approvingly  of  it,  or  advocated 
similar  principles,  and  for  a  good  many 
years  it  was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant. 
With  such  a  favourable  introduction,  and 
with  such  talented  exponents,  it  must  have 
become  established  if  it  had  had  any  germ 
of  truth  in  it ;  yet  it  quite  died  out  in  a  few 
short  years,  its  very  existence  is  now  a  mat- 
ter of  history,  and  so  rapid  was  its  fall  that 
its  talented  creator,  Swamson,  perhaps  lived 
to  be  the  last  man  who  believed  in  it. 

Such  is  the  course  of  a  false  theory. 
That  of  a  true  one  is  very  different,  as  may 
be  well  seen  by  the  progress  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  Natural  Selection.  In  less 
than  eight  years  "  The  Origin  of  Species  " 
has  produced  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a 
majority  of  the  most  eminent  living  men  of 
science.  New  facts,  new  problems,  new  dif- 
ficulties as  they  arise  are  accepted,  solved 
or  removed  by  this  theory ;  and  its  princi- 
ples are  illustrated  by  the  progress  an<l  con- 
clusions of  every  other  well  established 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  present  article  to  show  how  it 
has  recently  been  applied  to  connect  to- 
gether and  explain  a  variety  of  curious 
fa<'ts  which  had  long  been  considered  as  in- 
explicable anomalies. 

Perhaps  no  principle  has  ever  lieen  an- 
nounced so  fertile  in  results  as  that  which 
Mr.  Darwin  so  earnestly  impresses  upon  us, 
and  which  is  indeed  a  necessary  deduction 
from  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection,  namely 
—  that  none  of  the  definite  facts  of  organic 
nature,  no  special  organ,  no  chiracjieristic 
form  or  marking,  no  peculiarities  of  instinct 
or  of  habit,  no  relations  between  species  or 
between  group  of  species  —  can  exist,  but 
which  ma'^t  now  lie  or  once  have  been  use- 
ful  to  the  individuals  or  the  races  which 
possess  them  This  jrreat  principle  gives  us 
a  clue  whii'h  we  can  follow  out  in  the  study 
of  many  recondite  phenomena,  and  leaus 
us  to  seek  a  meaning  and  a  purpose  of  some 
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definite  character  in  minutise  which  we 
should  be  otherwise  almost  sure  to  pass  over 
as  insignificant  or  unimportant. 

The  adaptation  of  the  external  colouring 
of  animals  to  their  conditions  of  life  has 
long  been  recognised,  and  has  been  imputed 
either  to  an  originally  created  specific 
peculiarity  or  to  the  direct  action  of  climate, 
soil,  or  food.  Where  the  former  explana- 
tion has  been  accepted,  it  has  completely 
checked  inquiry,  since  we  could  never  get 
any  fiirther  than  the  fact  of  the  adaptation. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  known  about 
the  matter.  The  second  explanation  was  soon 
found  to  be  quite  inadequate  to  deal  with  all 
the  varied  phases  of  the  phenomena,  and  to 
be  contradicted  br  many  well-known  fhcts. 
For  example,  wild  rabbits  are  always  of 
grey  or  brown  tints  well  suited  for  conceal- 
ment among  grass  and  fern.  But  when 
these  rabbits  are  domesticated,  without  any 
change  of  climate  or  food,  they  vary  into 
white  or  black,  and  these  varieties  may  be 
multiplied  to  any  extent,  forming  white  or 
black  races.  Exactly  the  same  thing  has 
occurred  with  pigeons ;  and  in  the  case  of 
rats  and  mice,  the  white  variety  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  at  all  dependent  on  altera- 
tion of  climate,  food,  or  other  external  con- 
ditions. In  many  cases  the  wings  of  an  in- 
sect not  only  assume  the  exact  tint  of  the 
bark  or  leaf  it  is  accustomed  to  rest  on,  but 
the  form  and  veining  of  the  leaf  or  the  ex- 
act ru20sity  of  the  bark  is  imitated;  and 
these  detailed  modifications  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably imputed  to  climate  or  to  food,  since 
in  many  cases  the  species  does  not  feed  on 
the  substance  it  resembles,  and,  when  it 
does,  no  reasonable  connexion  can  be  shown 
to  exist  between  the  supposed  cause  and  the 
effect  produced.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection  to  solve  all 
these  problems,  and  many  others  which 
were  not  at  first  supposed  to  be  directly 
(.onnected  with  them.  To  make  these  latter 
intelli<^ible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  whole  series  of  phenomena 
which  may  be  cla.<»ed  under  the  head  of  use- 
ful or  protective  resemblances. 

Concealment  more  or  less  complete  is  use- 
ful to  many  animals,  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  some.  Those  which  have  numerous 
enemies  from  which  they  cannot  escape  by 
rapidity  of  motion,  find  safety  in  conceal- 
ment. Those  which  prey  upon  others  must 
also  be  so  constituted  as  noi  to  alarm  them 
by  their  presence  or  their  approach,  or  they 
would  soon  die  of  hunger.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable in  how  many  eases  nature  gives 
this  boon  to  the  anima'.  bi^  co'onrin-jr  it  with 
such  tints  as  mav  bo>t  serve  to  enable  it  to 


escape  from  its  enemies  or  to  entrap 
prey.  Desert  animals  as  a  role  are  des^ 
coloured.  The  lion  is  a  typical  ezuni 
of  this,  and  must  be  almost  invisible  wli 
crouched  upon  the  sand  or  among  ddsi 
rocks  and  stones.  Antelopes  are  all  mc 
or  less  sandy-coloured.  The  camel  is  pi 
eminently  so.  The  Egyptian  cat  and  t 
Pampas  cat  are  sandy  or  earth-ooloiire 
The  Australian  kangaroos  are  of  the  san 
tints,  and  the  original  colour  of  the  v£ 
horse  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sandy  « 
clay-colour. 

The  desert  birds  are  still  more  remsri^ 
bly  protected  by  their  assimilative  hu^ 
The  stonechats,  the  larks,  the  quails,  t  1 
goatsuckers  and  the  grouse,  which  aboi^ 
in  ^e  North  African  and  Asiatic  desert 
are  all  tinted  and  mottled  so  as  to  reseml:' 
with  wonderful  accuracy  the  average  colo^i 
and  aspect  of  the  soil  in  the  district  ihtf 
inhabit.  The  Rev.  H.  Tristram  in  his  v 
count  of  the  ornithology  of  North  Afirica 
the  1st  volume  of  the  *^  Ibis,^  says,  <«  In  tl 
desert,  where  neither  trees,  brushwood,  ni 
even  undulation  of  the  surface,  afford  tlb 
slightest  protection  to  its  foes,  a  modificatio 
of  colour  which  shall  be  assimilated  to  that  c 
the  surroundi  ng  country,  is  absolutely  neoei 
sary.  Hence,  toUhout  exception^  the  upper  ph 
mage  of  eoery  birdy  whether  lark,  chat,  sylviai 
or  sand  grouse,  and  also  the  fur  of  otf  4 
smaller  mammaU,  and  the  skin  of  all  the  saoIbi 
andlizards^  is  of  one  uniform  isabelline  or  sa» 
colour.**  After  the  testimony  of  so  able  a 
observer,  it  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  fwtbs 
examples  of  the  projective  colours  of  deaei 
animals. 

Almost  equally  striking  are  the  cases  < 
arctic  animals  possessing  the  white  colon 
that  best  conceals  them  upon  saowfiek 
and  icebergs.  The  polar  bear  is  the  ool 
bear  that  is  white,  and  it  live^  constanti 
among  snow  and  ice.  The  artic  fo:L^  th 
ermine,  and  the  alpine  hare,  change  to  whit 
in  winter  only,  because  in  summer  whit 
would  be  more  conspicuous  than  any  oCIm 
colour,  and  therefore  a  dan^r  rather  tha 
a  protection ;  but  the  American  polar  bafi 
inhabiting  regions  of  almost  perpeliu 
snow,  is  white  all  the  year  round.  Otbc 
animals  inhabiting  the  same  Noriher 
regions  do  not,  however,  change  colooi 
The  sable  is  a  good  example,  for  tbroughon 
the  severity  of  a  Siberian  winter  it  retail 
its  rich  brown  fur.  But  its  habits  are  sue 
that  it  does  not  need  the  protection  c 
colour,  for  it  is  said  to  bo  able  to  subsist  o 
fruits  and  berries  in  winter,  and  to  be  s 
active  upon  the  trees  as  to  catch  small  bird 
among   the  branches.     So  alio  the  wood 
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chock  of  Canada  has  a  dark-brown  fur ; 

bat  then  it  lives  in  barrows,  and  frequents 

tiwer  bankfl,  catching  fi^h  and  small  animals 

that  live  in  or  near  the  water.  \ 

JljBcng  birds  the  ptamii<j:an  is  a  fine  ex-  J 

mplo  of  protective  colouring.     Its  summer  | 

phinuige  80  exactly  harmonizes  with   the 

IcIiAn-coloured  stones  among  which  it  de- 

figrhta  to  tit,  that  a  person  may  walk  through  j 

a  flock  of  them  withoat  seeing  a  single  bird ; 

irliile  in  winter  its  white  plumage  is  an  al- 

■feost  equal  protection.     The  snow-bunting, 

tbe  jemlcon,  and  the  snowy  owl,  are  also 

wkite-eoloared  birds  inhabiting  the  arctic 

m^oQt,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 

tibat  their  colouring  is,  to  some  extent,  pro- 


lYoeturnal  animals  supply  us  with  equally 
good  illustrations.  Mice,  rats,  bats,  and 
Molea  possess  the  least  conspicuous  of  hues, 
•Ml  most  be  quite  invisible  at  times  when 
aay  light  colour  would  be  instantly  seen. 
<Hrlfl  and  goatsuckers  are  of  those  dark 
•ottled  tints  that  will  assimilate  with  bark 
tmA  Behen,  and  thus  protect  them  during 
the  day,  and  at  the  same  time  be  inconspicu- 
mam  ia  the  dusk. 

It  u  only  in  the  tropics,  among  forests 

which  never  lose  their  foliage,  that  we  find 

wkofe  groups  of  birds  whose  chief  colour  is 

l^oau.    The  parrots  are  the  most  striking 

•zanple,  but  we  have  also  a  group  of  green 

figsoas  in  the  East ;  and  the  bar  bets,  leaf- 

Ihmlws,    bee-eaters,    whitc-eycs,    turacos, 

Md  several  smaller  groups,  nave  so  much 

gMB  in  their  plumage  as  to  tend  greatly 

tseonceal  them  amon^  the  foliage. 

The  conformity  of  tmt  which  Tias  been  so 
fc  shown  to  exist  between  animals  and 
Mr  habitations  is  of  a  somewhat  general 
Ameter;  we  will  now  consider  the  cases 
tf  Bore  special  adaptation.  If  the  lion  is 
Mri4ed  by  his  sandy  colour  readily  to  con- 
AHI  himself  by    merely  crouching    down 

rthe  desert,  how,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
elegant    markings  of  the  tiger,  the 
ji^|ur,  and  the  other  large  cats,  agree  with 
Am  theory?    We  reply  that    these    are 
gasnily  cases  of  more  or  less  special  adap- 
^"*    .    The  tiger  is  a  jungle  animal,  and 
himself  among  tufts  of  grass  or  of 
and  in  these  positions  the  vertical 
with  which  his  body  is  adorned  must 
•laimilate  with  the  vertical  stems  of  the 
hmboo,  as  to  assist  greatly  in  concealing 
kin  from  his  approaching  prej*     How  re- 
wkaUe  it  is,  that,  besides  the  lion  and 

Ki  ahnost  ail  tbe  other  large  cats  are 
real  in  their  habits,  and  almost  all  have 
MtBited  or  spotted  skins,  which  must  cer- 
liBily  tend  to  conceal  them  with  a  back- 


ground of  foliage  ;  while  the  one  exception, 
the  puma,  has  an  ashy  brown  uniform  fur, 
and  ha«(  the  habit  of  clinging  so  closely  to  a 
limb  of  a  tree  while  waitin*^  for  his  ])rey  to 
piiss  bi^neath  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  bark  I 

Among  birds,  the  ptarmigan,  already 
meurioned,  mu*t  be  considered  a  reniart- 
able  case  of  special  adaptation.  Another  is 
a  South- American  goatsucker  (Caprimul- 
gus  rupestris)  which  rests  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine on  little  bare  rocky  islets  in  the  Up- 
per Rio  Necro,  where  its  unusually  light 
colours  so  closely  resemble  the  rock  and 
sand,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  detected  till 
trodden  upon. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  "  Reign  of 
Law,"  has  pointed  out  the  admirable  adap- 
tation of  the  colours  of  the  woodcock  to  its 
protection.  The  various  browns  and  yel- 
lows and  pale  ash-colour  that  occur  in  fallen 
leaves  are  all  reproduced  in  its  plumage,  so 
that  when,  according  to  its  habit,  it  rests 
upon  the  ground  under  trees,  it  is  almo^it 
impossible  to  detect  it.  In  snipes  the  col- 
ours are  mo<lified  so  as  to  be  equally  in  har- 
mony with  the  prevalent  forms  and  colours 
of  marshy  vegetation. 

Reptiles  otl'er  us  many  similar  examples. 
The  most  arboreal  lizards,  the  iguanas,  are 
as  green  as  the  leaves  they  leed  upon,  and 
the  slender  whip-snakes  are  rendered  al- 
most invisible  as  they  glide  among  the  foli- 
age by  a  similar  colouration.  How  difficult 
it  is  sometimes  to  catch  sight  of  the  little 
green  treefrogs  sitting  on  the  leaves  of  a 
small  plant  enclostul  in  a  glass  case  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens !  yet  how  much  better 
concealiHl  nmst  they  be  among  the  fresh 
green  damn  foliage  of  a  marshy  forest! 
There  is  a  North-American  frog  found  on 
lichen-covere<l  ra^ks  and  walls,  which  is  so 
coloured  as  exactly  to  resemble  them,  and 
as  long  as  it  remains  quiet  would  certainly 
escape  detection.  Some  of  the  geckos 
which  cling  motionless  on  the  trunks  of  trees 
in  the  tropics  arc  of  such  curiously  marbled 
colours  as  to  match  exactly  with  the  bark 
they  rest  upon. 

I      In   every  part  of  the  tropics  there  are 

:  tree-snakes  that    twist  among  bough   and 

I  shrubs,  or  lie  coiled  up  on  the  dense  masses 

I  of  foliage.     These   are    of   many    distinct 

!  groups,  and  comprise  both  venomous  and 

!  harmless  genera ;    but  almost  all  of  them 

I  arc  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  sometimes 

more  or  less  adorne<l  with  white  or  dusky 

bands  and  spots.     There  can  be  no  doubt 

but  that  this  colour  is  doubly  useful  to  them, 

since  it  will  ten(^  to  conceal  them  from  their 

enemies,  and  will  lead  their  prey  to  ap- 
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proach  them  unconscious  of  danger.  Dr. 
Gunther  informs  us  that  there  is  onlpr  one 
genus  of  true  arboreal  snakes  (Dipsas) 
whose  colours  are  rarely  green,  but  are  of 
various  shades  of  black,  brown,  and  olive, 
and  these  are  all  nocturoal  reptiles,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  conceal  themselves 
during  the  day  in  holes,  so  that  the  green 
protective  tint  would  be  useless  to  them, 
and  they  accordingly  retain  the  more  usual 
reptilian  hues. 

Fishes  present  similar  instances.  Many 
flat  fish,  as  for  example  the  flounder  and , 
the  skate,  are  exactly  the  colour  of  the ; 
gravel  or  sand  on  which  they  habitually  ; 
rest.  Among  the  marine  flower  gardens  of  j 
an  Eastern  coral  reef,  the  fishfs  present 
every  variety  of  gorgeous  colour,  while  the 
liver  fish  even  of  the  tropics  rarely  if  ever 
have  gay  or  consjncuous  markings.  A  very 
curious  case  of  this  kmd  of  adaptation  occurs 
in  the  sea-horses  (Hippocampus^  of  Austra- 
lia, some  of  which  bear  long  foliaceous  ap- 
pendages resembling  sea- weed,  and  are  of 
a  brilliant  red  colour;  and  they  are  known 
to  live  among  seaweed  of  the  same  hue,  so 
that  when  at  rest  they  must  be  quite  invisi- 
ble. There  are  now  in  the  aquarium  of  the 
Zoological  Society  some  slender  green  pipe- 
fish which  fasten  themselves  to  any  object 
at  the  bottom  by  their  prehensile  tails,  and 
float  about  with  the  current,  looking  exact- 
ly like  some  simple  cylindrical  algae. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  insect  world  that 
this  principle  of  the  adaptation  of  animals  to 
their  environment  is  most  fully  and  strik- 
ingly developed.  In  order  to  understand 
how  general  this  is,  it  is  necessarv  to  enter 
somewhat  into  details,  as  we  shall  therebv 
be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  significance 
of  the  still  more  remarkable  phenomena  we 
shall  presently  have  to  discuss.  It  seems  to 
be  in  proportion  to  their  sluggish  motions 
or  the  absence  of  other  means  of  defence, 
that  insects  possess  the  protective  colouring. 
In  the  tropics  there  are  thousands  of  species 
of  insects  which  rest  during  the  day  cling- 
ing to  the  bark  of  dead  or  fallen  trees ;  and 
the  greater  portion  of  these  are  delicately 
mottled  with  gray  and  brown  tints,  which, 
though  symmetrically  disposed  and  infinite- 
ly varied,  yet  blend  so  completely  with  the 
usual  colours  of  the  bark,  that,  at  two  or 
three  feet  distance,  they  are  quite  undistin- 
guishable.  In  some  cases,  a  species  is  known 
to  frequent  only  one  species  of  tree.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  common  South  Ameri- 
can long-horned  beetle  (Onychocerus  Scor- 
pio), which,  Mr.  Bates  informs  us,  is  found 
only  on  a  rough-barked  trcQ,  called  Tapiri- 
hi,  on  the  Amazon.    It  is  very  abundant. 


but  so  exactly  does  it  resemble  the  bark  ia 
colour  and  rugosity,  and  so  closely  does  it 
cling  to  the  branches,  that,  until  it  moves  it 
is  absolutely  invisible.  An  allied  speciet 
(O.  concentricus)  is  found  only  at  Parii  on 
a  distinct  species  of  tree,  the  bark  of  which 
it  resembles  with  equal  accuracy.  Both 
these  insects  are  abundant,  and  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  protection  they  d&r 
rive  from  this  strange  concealment  is  at 
least  one  of  the  causes  that  enable  the  race 
to  flourish. 

Many  of  the  species  of  Cicindela,  or  tiger 
beetle,  will  illustrate  this  mode  of  protection. 
Our  common  Cicindela  campestris  frequents 
grassy  banks,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  green 
colour,  while  C.  maritima,  which  is  found 
only  on  sandy  sea-shores,  is  of  a  pale  bronzy 
yellow,  so  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  Asreat 
number  of  the  species  found  by  Mr.  Wal- 
lace fn  the  Malay  islands  are  similarly  pro- 
tected. The  beantifiil  Cicindela  glono«a, 
of  a  very  deep  velvety  green  colour,  wat 
only  taken  upon  wet  mossy  stones  in  the 
bed  of  a  mountain  stream,  where  it  wai 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  detected.  A 
large  brown  species  (C.  heros)  was  found 
chiefly  on  dead  leaves  in  forest  paths;  and 
one  which  was  never  seen,  except  on  the 
wet  mud  of  salt  marshes,  was  of  a  glossy 
olive  so  exactly  the  colour  of  the  mad  at 
only  to  be  distinguished  when  the  sua  shonet 
by  its  shadow!  Where  the  sandy  beaek 
was  coralline  and  nearly  white,  he  found  • 
very  pale  Cicindela ;  wherever  it  was  vol* 
canic  and  black,  a  dark  species  of  the  same 
genus  was  sure  to  be  met  with. 

There  are  in  the  East  small  beetles  of 
the  family  BuprestidsB  which  generally  rest 
on  the  midrib  of  a  leaf;  and  the  natnralist 
often  hesitates  before  picking  them  off,  so 
closely  do  they  resemble  pieces  of  birdli 
dung.  Kirby  and  Spence  mention  tho. 
small  beetle  Ontbophilus  sulcatos  as  beiiig 
like  the  seed  of  an  umbelliferoas  plant ;  and 
another  small  weevil,  which  is  much  perse* 
cuted  by  predatory  beetles  of  the  genus 
Harpalus,  is  of  the  exact  colour  of  loamy 
soil,  and  was  found  to  be  particulariy  abon* 
dant  in  loam  pits.  Mr.  Bates  mentions  % 
small  beetle  (Chlamys  pilula)  which  was 
undistinguishable  by  the  eye  from  the  dang 
of  caterpillars,  while  some  of  the  Caasidfls,. 
from  their  hemispherical  forms  and  pearly 
gold  colour,  resemble  glittering  dew-drojps 
upon  the  leaves. 

A  number  of  our  small  brown  and  spao* 
kled  weevils,  at  the  approach  of  any  objeofei 
roll  off*  the  leaf  they  are  sitting  on,  at  tha 
same  time  drawing  in  their  legs  and  antea* 
n»,  which  fit  so  perfectly  into  oavities  ftr 
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their  reeepiion,  that  the  insect  becomes  a 
mere  oval  Drownish  lump,  which  it  is  hope- 
len  to  look  for  amone  the  similarly  coloured 
little  stones  and  earth  pellets  among  which 
it  lies  motionless. 

The  distribation  of  colour  in  butterflies 
and  moths  respectiTely  is  very  instructive 
from  this  point  of  riew.     The  former  have 
all  their  orilliant  colouring  on  the  upper 
aurfiiee  of  all  four  wings,  while  the  under 
smiace  is  almost  alwa}^  soberly  coloured, 
and  often  very  dark  and  obscure.     The 
moths  on  the  contrary  have  generally  their 
cluef  colour  on  the   hind  wings  only,  the 
upper  wings  being  of  dull,  sombre,  and  of- 
ten imitative  tints,  and  these  generally  con- 
ceal the  hind  wings  when  the  insects  are  in 
repose.    This  arrangement  of  the  colours 
is  therefore  eminenSy  protective,  because 
the  butterfly  always  rests  with  bis  wings 
raised  so  as  to  conceal  the  dangerous  bni- 
fiancT  of  his  upper  surface.    It  is  probable 
that  if  we  watched  their  habits  sufficiently 
we  shoold  find  the  under  surface  of  the 
wrings  of  butterflies  very  frequently  imita^ 
live  and  protective.    Mr.  T.  W.  Wood  has 
pointed  out  that  the  little  orange-tip  butter- 
fly often  rests  in  the  evening  on  the  green 
and  white  flower  heads  of  an  umbelliferous 
fjUmt,  and  that,  when  observed  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  beautiftil  green  and  white  mottling 
ol*  the  under  surface  completely  assimilates 
'with  the  flower  heads,  and  renders  the  crea- 
^'n*  very  difficult  to  be  seen.     It  is  prob- 
^^  that  the  rich  dark  colouring  of  the 
^^■^  side  of  our  peacock,  tortoise-shell,  and 
'^'admiral  butterffies,  answers  a  similar 
P'gHise. 

Two  curious  South  American  butterflies 

!J^   always  settle  on  the  trunks  of  trees 

A^THecia  dirce  and  Callizona  acesta)  have 

/T^imder  surface  curiously  striped    and 

y^^ad,  and  when  viewed  obliquely  must 


|i     — ly  assimilate  with  the  appearance  of  j 

^^fipTowed  bark  of  many  kinds  of  trees.  { 

?^  the  most  wonderful  and  undoubted  case  | 

^1  JiHfOteotive  resemblance  in  a  butterfly 

^^^h  we  have  ever  seen  is  that  of  the  com- 

^^1^  Indian  Kaltima  inachis,  and  its  Ma- 

g'j^ti  ally,  Kallima  paralekta.     The  upper 

^^^^ce  oir  these  insects  is  very  striking  and 

22J^y»  •■  ^hcy  J^re  of  a  large  size,  and  are 

Q^^^^tied  with  a  broad  band  of  rich  oran^ 

^r  ^  deep  bluish  ground.     The  under  side 

^^^^ry  rariable  in  colour,  so  that  out  of  fifty 

^C^imens  no  two  can   be  found  exactly 

^^^  hot  every  one  of  them  will  be  of  some 

?r^^e  ©f  ash  or  brown  or  ochre,  such  as  are 

^S!J^d  among  dead,  dry,  or  decaying  leaves. 

f*Hi  apex  of  the  upper  wings  is  produced 

^^'^^  an  acnte  point,  a  r^y  common  form  in 


the  leaves  of  tropical  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
the  lower  wings  are  also  produced  into  a 
short  narrow  tail.  Between  these  two 
points  runs  a  dark  curved  line  exactly  rep- 
resenting the  midrib  of  a  leaf,  and  from^this 
radiate  on  each  side  a  few  oblique  lines, 
which  serve  to  indicate  the  lateral  veins  of 
a  leaf.  These  marks  are  more  clearly  seen 
on  the  outer  portion  of  the  base  of  the  wings, 
and  on  the  inner  side  towards  the  midSe 
and  apex,  and  it  is  very  curious  to  observe 
how  the  usual  marginal  and  tranverse  striss 
of  the  group  are  here  modified  and  strength- 
ened  so  as  to  become  adapted  for  an  imita- 
tion of  the  venation  of  a  leaf.  We  comC 
now  to  a  still  more  extraordinary  part  of 
the  imitation,. for  we  find  representations  of 
leaves  in  every  stage  of  decay,  variously 
blotched  and  mildewed  and  pierced  with 
holes,  and  in  many  cases  irregularly  covered 
with  powdery  black  dots  gathered  into 
patches  and  spots,  so  closely  resembling  the 
various  kinds  of  minute  fungi  that  grow  on 
dead  leaves  that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
thinking  at  first  sight  that  the  butterflies 
themselves  have  been  attacked  by  real 
fungi. 

But  this  resemblance,  close  as  it  is,  would 
be  of  little'  use  if  the  habits  of  the  insect  did 
not   accord  with   it.     If  the  butterfly  sat' 
upon   leaves  or  upon   flowers,  or    opened 
its  wings  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  sur- 
face or  exposed  and  moved  its  head   and 
antennas    as    many    other    butterflies    do,. 
its  disguise  would  be  of  little  avail.     We 
might  be  sure,  however,  from  the  analogy^ 
of  many  other  cases,  that  the  habits  of  tne* 
insect  are  such  as  still  fiirther  to  aid  its  de- 
ceptive garb;    but  we  are  not  obliged  to 
make  any  such  supposition,  since  the  present 
writer  has  himself  had  the  good  fortune  to 
observe   scores    of   Kallima    paralekta,  in 
Sumatra,  and  to  capture  many  of  them,  and 
can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  following 
details.       These   butterflies  frequent    dry 
forests,  and  fly  very  swiftly.     They  were- 
never  seen  to  settle  on  a  flower  or  a  green 
leaf,  but  were  many  times   suddenly   lost- 
sight  of  in  a  bush  or  tree  of  dead  leaves. 
On  such    occasions,   they  were  generally* 
searched  for  in  vain,  for  while  gazing  in-^ 
tently  at  the  very  spot  where  one  haa  dis- 
appeared, it  would  often  suddenly  dart  out,, 
and  again  vanish  twenty  or  fifty  yards  fur^ 
ther  on.     On  one  or  two  occaslions,  the  in- 
sect was  detected  reposing;  and  it -could' 
then  be  seen  how  completely  it  assimilates 
itself  to  the  surrounding  leaves.     It  sits  on. 
a  nearly   upright  twig,   the  wings   fitting 
closely  back  to. back,  concealing  the  an- 
tennas and  head,  which  are  drawn  up  be-- 
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tween  thdr  bases.  The  litile  tails  of  the 
hind  wing  touch  the  branch,  and  form  a 
perfect  stalk  to  the  leaf,  which  is  supported 
in  its  place  by  the  claws  of  the  middle  pair 
of  feet,  which  are  slender  and  inconspicuous. 
The  irregular  outline  oi  the  wings  gives  ex- 
actly the  perspective  effect  of  a  shrivelled 
lea£  We  thus  have  size,  colour,  form, 
markings)  and  habits,  all  combining  togeth- 
er to  produce  a  disguise  which  may  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  perfect;  and  the  protec- 
tion which  it  affords  is  sufficiently  inaicated 
by  the  abundance  of  the  individuals  that 
possess  it. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Greene  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  strikm^  harmony  between  the 
colours  of  those  British  moths  which  are  on 
the  wing  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  the 
prevailing  tints  of  nature  at  those  seasons. 
In  autumn,  various  shades  of  yellow  and 
brown  prevail,  and  he  shows  that  out  of  fif- 
ty-two species  that  fly  at  this  season,  no 
less  than  forty-two  are  of  corresponding 
colours.  Ora;yia  antiaua,  O.  gonostigma, 
the  genera  £nthia,  Gl»a,  and  Ennomos, 
are  examples.  In  winter,  gray  and  silvery 
tints  prevail ;  and  the  genus  Chematobia,  and 
several  species  of  Hybernia,  which  fly  during 
this  season,  are  of  corresponding  hues.  No 
doubt  if  the  habits  of  moths  in  a  state  of 
nature  were  more  closely  observed,  we 
should  find  many  cases  of  special  protec- 
tive resemblance.  A  few  such  have  already 
been  noticed.  Agriopis  aprilina,  Acronycta 
psi,  and  many  other  moths  which  rest  dur- 
ing the  day  on  the  north  side  of  the  trunks 
of  trees,  can  with  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  the  grey  and  green  lichens  that  cover 
them.  The  lappet  moth  (^Gastropacha 
•qaerci)  closely  resembles  both  in  shape  and 
colour  a  brown  dry  leaf;  and  the  well- 
Jraown  buff-tip  moth,  when  at  rest,  is  like 
the  broken  end  of  a  lichen-covered  branch. 
There  are  some  of  the  small  moths  which 
exactly  resemble  the  dung  of  birds  dropped 
on  leaves ;  and  there  are  probably  hosts  of 
these  resemblances  which  have  not  yet  been 
observed,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
many  of  the  species  in  their  stiitions  of  nat- 
ural repose.  Caterpillars  are  also  similarly 
protected.  Many  exactly  resemble  in  tint 
the  leaves  they  feed  upon ;  others  are  like 
little  brown  twigs,  and  many  are  so  strange- 
ly marked  or  humped,  that,  when  motionless, 
they  can  hardly  be  taken  to  be  living  crea- 
:tures  at  all.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray  has  re- 
marked how  closely  the  larva  of  the  peacock 
.moth  (Saturnia  pavonia-minor)  hannonizes 
.in  its  ground  colour  with  that  of  the  young 
buds  of  heather  on  which  it  feeds,  and  that 
"the  pink  qpots  with  which  it  is  decorated 


correspond  with  the  flowen  and  flowex^bnda 
of  the  same  plant 

The  whole  order  of  Orthoptera,  grwi 
hoppers,  locusts,  crickets,  &c.,  are  protected 
by  their  colours  harmonizing  with  that  of 
the  vegetation  or  the  soil  (w  which  they 
live,  and  in  no  other  group  have  we  such 
striking  examples  of  special  resemblance. 
Most  of  the  tropical  Mantidas  and  Locustida. 
are  of  the  exact  tint  of  the  leaves  on  whieh 
they  habitually  rejpose,  and  many  of  tba» 
in  addition  have  the  veining  of  their  wings 
modified  so  as  exactly  to  imitate  that  of  a 
leaf.  This  is  carried  to  the  furthest  posnble 
extent  in  the  wonderful  jgenus,  Phylliam«. 
the  **  walking  leaf,"  in  which  not  only  are 
the  wings  perfect  imitetions  of  leaves  in 
every  detail,  but  the  thorax  and  lege  am 
flat,  dilated,  and  leaf-like ;  so  that  when  the 
living  insect  is  resting  among  the  foliage  am 
which  it  feedst  the  closest  obserration  is 
often  unable  to  distinguish  between  the 
animal  and  the  vegetable. 

The  whole  family  of  the  Phannids,  or 
spectres,  to  which  this  insect  belongs,  is 
more  or  less  imitative,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  species  are  called  **  waUunff..ftiok  ii^ 
sects,"  from  their  singular  resemolanoe  te 
twigs  and  branches.  Some  of  theee  are  a 
foot  long  and  as  thick  as  one's  fiii(i[er ;  and 
their  whole  colouring,  form,  rogosityy  and 
the  arrangement  oi  the  head,  legs,  and  aa- 
tennse,  are  such  as  to  render  them  absolntely 
identical  in  appearance  with  dead  sticlDi. 
They  hang  loosely  about  shrubs  in  tkm 
forest,  and  have  the  extraordinary  habit  eC 
stretehing  out  their  legs  unsymmetricaUj^ 
so  as  to  render  the  deception  more  complete.. 
One  of  these  creatures  obtained  by  Mr. 
Wallace  in  Borneo  (Ceroxylns  laoeratne) 
was  covered  over  with  ibliaceoos  excreeeen- 
ces  of  a  clear  olive  green  cdom',  ao  m  eifr- 
actly  to  resemble  a  stick  grown  over  hf  a. 
creeping  moss  or  jungermannia.  The  Dyak 
who  brought  it  assmred  him  it  was  ^rowK 
over  with  moss  although  alive,  and  it  waa 
only  afler  a  most  minute  examinatioa  that 
he  could  convince  himself  it  was  not  so. 

We  need  not  adduce  any  more  Ax^mpl^ 
to  show  how  important  are  the  details  of 
form  and  of  colouring  in  animala>  and  thai 
their  very  existence  may  often  depend  upoA 
their  being  by  these  means  concealed  from 
their  enemies.  This  kind  of  protection  is 
found  apparently  in  every  dass  and  order^ 
for  it  has  been  noticed  wherever  we  ean 
obtain  sufficient  knowledge  oC  the  details  of 
an  animal's  life-history.  It  varies  in  degree» 
from  the  mere  absence  of  conspicuons  col- 
our or  a  general  harmony  with  the  prevail- 
ing tints  of  nature,  up  to  such  a  minute  aad 
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menUiinee  to  inorganic  orTege-lwhen  the  struggle  for  existence    is  most 
stractores  as  to  realiie  the  talisman  |  seTere,  white  is  the  prevailing  tint  of  nature. 


fairj  tale,  and  to  give  its  possessor 

iwer  of  rendering  itself  inyistble. 

5  will   now  endeaTonr  to  show  how 

wonderful   resemblances  have  most 

.blj  been  brooght  about.     Returning 

e  higher  animals,  let  us  consider  the 

w-kable  fkct  of  the  rarity  of  white  col- 

^  in 


fa^ 


tl& 


P« 


and'  dark  colours  will  be  the    most  con- 
spicuous.   The   white  rarieties  will    now 
have  an  advantage ;  they  will  escape  from 
their  enemies  or  will  secure  foo<l,  while  their 
brown  compaiiions  will  be  devoured  or  will 
starve ;  and,  as  **  like  produces  like  **  is  the 
ojttablished  rule  in  nature,  the  white   race 
the  manunalia  or  birds  of  the !  will  become  permanently  established,  and 
or  tropical   zones  in  a  state  of  |  dark  varieties,  when  they  occasionally  ap- 
There  is  not  a  single  white  land-  '  pear,  will  soon  die  out  from  their  want  of 
or  quadruped  in  Europe,  except  the  I  adaptation  to  their  environment.     In  each 
Tctic  or  alpine  species  to  which  white  {  case  the  fittest  will  survive,  and  a  race  will 
protective  colour.    Yet  in  many  of  I  be  eventuallv  produced  adapted  to  the  con- 
creatores  there  seems  to  be  no  inhe-  !  ditions  in  w^ch  it  lives. 
>^      tendency  to  avoid  white,  for  directly       We  hr  <;  here  an  illustration  of  the  sim- 
are  domesticated  white  varieties  arise,   pie  ^'     effectual  means  by  which  animals 
Lppear  to  thrive  as  well  as  others.     We   ar<^  ..wrought  into  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
white    mice    and    rats,  white    cats,  1  *    ^re.     That  slight  amount  of  variability 
dogs,  and    cattle,  white    poultcr    in  every  species  which  wc  often  look  upon 

as  something  accidental  or  abnormal,  or  so 
insignificant  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  no- 
tice, »  yet  the  foundation  of  all  those  won- 
few  centuries ;    but  in  almost  every   derful  and  harmonious  resemblances  which 
in  which  an  animal  has  been  thoroughly   play  such  an  important  part  in  tiie  economy 


ons,  turkeys,  and    ducks,  and  whi«<» 
^its.    Some  of  these  animals  have  been 


*l^**ieBticated  for  a  long  period,  others  only 


of  nature.  Variation  is  generally  vwy 
small  in  amount,  but  it  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired, because  the  change  in  the  external 
conditions  to  which  an  animal  is  subject  is 
generally    very    slow     and     intermittent. 


^^^*^«aticated,    parti-coloured     and    white 
^^"^^^tiet  are  produced  and  become  per- 

^^    is  also  well  known  that  animals  in  a 

of  nature   produce  white  varieties 

'^^aionally.      Blackbirds,    starlings,    and  ^  When  these  changes  have  taken  place  too 
"^^^a  are  occasionally  seen  white,  as  well  j  rapidly,  the  result  has  often  been  the  ez- 
^^f^hants,  deer,  tigers,  hares,  moles,  and  !  Unction  of  species ;  but  the  general  rule  is, 
"~ty  other  animsJs;    but  in   no  case  is  a,  that  climatal  and  geological  changes  go  on 
it  white    race    produced.      Now  j  slowly,  and  the  slight  but  continual  varia- 
^^        ^  are  no  statistics  to  show  that  the  nor- 1  tions  in  the  colour,  form,  and  structure  of 
^^^^■fsoloored    parents    produce  white    off-   all     animals,    has   furnished     individuals 
^«***iig  oftener  under  domestication  than  in   adapted  to  these  changes,  and  who  have  be* 
''^^te  of  nature,  and  we  have  no  right  to   come  the  progenitors  of  modified   races. 
^^"cq  SQch  an  assumption  if  the  fSusts  can  •  Rapid  multiplication,  incessant  slight  varim- 
HccoQuted  ibr  wiUiont  it.     But  if  the   tion,  and  survival  of  the  fittest.  —  these  are 
in  of  animals  do  really,  in  the  various   the  laws  which  ever  keep  the  organic  world 
ices  already  adduced,  serve  for  their  I  in  harmony  with  the  inorganic,  and  with  it- 
it  and  preservation,  then  white  '  self.     These  are  the  laws  which  we  believo 
^*  %asy  other  conspicnous   colour  must  be   have  produced  all  the  cases  of  protective 
^^vtlbl,  and  must  in  most  cases  shorten  an   resemblance  alread^r  adduced,  as  well  as 
's  life.      A  white    rabbit  would  be   those  still  more  curious  examples  we  have 
snrely  the  prey  of  hawk  or  bnazard,   yet  to  bring  before  our  readers. 
the  white  mole,  or  field  mouse,  could       It  must  iQways  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
long  esca[)e  from  the  vigilant  owL     So,   more  wonderful  examples,  in  which  there  is 
any  deviation  from  those  tints  best  |  not  only  a  ^neral  but  a  special  resem- 
,^^^  Ad  to  conceal  a  carnivorous  animal !  blance,  —  as  m  the  walking  leaf,  the  mossy 
^^HUd  render  the  pnrsnit  of  its  prey  much  phasnui,  and  the  leaf- winged  butterfly,  — 
^^*^  difficult,  would  place  it  at  a  disadvan-  represent  tho^e  few  instances  in  which  the 
^^*i  among  its  ieUows,  and  in  a  time  of  process  of  modification  has  been  going  on 
*^^»«i^  would  probably  cause  it  to  starve 


^  ^eath.    On  the  other  hand,  if  an  animal 

^g^^ads  from  a  temperate  into  an  arotic 

r'^'ict,  the  conditions  are  changed.    Dur- 

^  A  koge  portion  of  the  year,  and  jost 


during  an  immense  series  of  generations. 
They  all  occur  in  the  tropics,  where  the 
conditions  of  existence  are  the  most  favour^ 
able,  and  where  climatic  changes  have  for 
long  periods  been  hardly  peroepUble.    In 
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moet  of  them,  favourable  variations  both  of 
colour,  form,  structure,  and  instinct  or  habit, 
must  have  occurred  to  produce  the  perfect 
adaptation  vr%  now  behold.  All  these  are 
known  to  vary ;  and  favourable  variations, 
when  not  accompanied  by  others  that  were 
unfavourable,  would  certainly  survive.  At 
one  time  a  little  step  might  be  made  in  this 
direction,  at  another  time  in  that,  —  a 
change  of  conditions  might  sometimes 
render  useless  that  which  it  nad  taken  ages 
to  produce,  —  ^reat  and  sudden  physical 
modifications  might  often  produce  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  race  just  aB  it  was  approaching 
perfection,  and  a  hundred  checks  of  which 
we  can  know  nothing  may  have  retarded 
the  progress  towards  perfect  adaptation ;  so 
that  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  few  cases 
in  which  a  result  has  been  attained  which  is 
shown  to  be  successful  by  the  abundance 
and  wide  difiusion  of  the  creatures  so  pro- 
tected. 

It  is  as  well  here  to  reply  to  an  objection 
that  will  no  doubt  occur  to  many  readers,  — 
that  if  protection  is  so  useful  to  all  animals, 
and  so  easily  brought  about  by  variation 
and  survival  of  the  fittest,  there  ought  to  be 
no  conspicuously-coloured  creatures;  and 
they  will  perhaps  ask  how  we  account  for 
the  brilliant  birds,  and  painted  snakes,  and 
gorgeous  insects,  that  occur  abundantly  all 
over  the  world.  It  will  be  advisable  to  an- 
swer this  question  rather  fully,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  understand  the 
phenomena  of  **  mimicry ,*'  which  it  is  the 
special  object  of  this  paper  to  illustrate  and 
explain. 

The  slifl^htest  observation  of  the  life  of 
animab  will  show  us  that  they  escape  from 
their  enemies  and  obtain  their  food  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways ;  and  that  their 
varied  habits  and  instincts  are  in  every  case 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their  existence. 
The  porcupine  and  the  hedgehog  have  a 
defensive  armour  that  saves  them  from  the 
attacks  of  most  animals.  The  tortoise  is 
not  injured  by  the  conspicuous  colours  of 
his  shell,  because  that  sh^U  is  in  most  cases 
an  effectual  protection  to  him.  The  skunks 
of  North  America  find  safety  in  their  power 
of  emitting  an  unbearablv  offensive  odour; 
the  beaver  in  its  aquatic  habits  and  solidly 
constructed  abode.  In  some  cases,  the  chief 
danger  to  an  animal  occurs  at  one  particu- 
lar period  of  its  existence,  and  if  that  is 
guarded  against  its  numbers  can  easily  be 
maintained.  This  is  the  case  with  many 
birds,  the  eggs  and  young  of  which  are 
especially  obnoxious  to  danger,  and  we  find 
accordingly  a  variety  of  curious  contriv- 
ances to  protect  them.      We  have  nests 


carefully  concealed,  hnnff  fr6m  the  slender 
extremities  of  grass  or  bot^s  over  water, 
or  placed  in  the  hollow  or  a  tree  with  a 
very  small  opening.  When  these  pre- 
cautions are  successful,  so  many  more  in- 
dividuals  will  be  reared  than  can  possibly 
find  food  during  the  least  favourable  sea- 
sons, that  there  will  always  be  a  number  of 
weakly  and  inexperienced  young  birds  who 
will  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemies  of  the  race, 
and  thus  render  necessary  for  the  stronger 
and  healthier  individuals  no  other  safeguard 
than  their  strength  and  activity.  The  in- 
stincts most  favourable  to  the  production 
and  rearing  of  ofifspring  will  in  these  cases 
be  most  important,  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  will  act  so  as  to  keep  up  and  advance 
those  instincts,  while  other  causes  which 
tend  to  modify  colour  and  marking  may 
continue  their  action  almost  unchecked. 

It  is  perhape  in  insects  that  we  may  best 
study  the  varied  means  by  which  animals 
are  defended  or  concealed.  One  of  the 
uses  of  the  phosphorescence  with  which 
many  insects  are  furnished  is  probably  to 
frighten  away  their  enemies ;  for  Kirbj  and 
Spence  state  that  aground  beetle  (Carabns) 
has  been  observed  running  ronod  and 
round  a  luminous  centipede  as  if  afraid  to 
attack  it  An  immense  number  of  insects 
have  stines,  and  some  stintless  ants  oi  the 
genus  Polyrachis  are  armed  with  strong  and 
sharp  spines  on  the  back,  which  must  ren- 
der them  unpalatable  to  many  of  the  small- 
er insectivorous  birds.  Many  beetles  of  the 
family  Cnrculionidse  have  the  wing  cases  and 
other  external  parts  so  excessively  hard, 
that  they  cannot  be  pinned  without  first 
drilling  a  hole  to  receive  the  pin,  and  it  is 
probable  that  all  such  find  a  protection  in 
this  excessive  hardness.  Great  nrnnben  of 
insects  hide  themselves  among  the  petals  of 
flowers,  or  in  the  cracks  of  bai^s  and  tio^ 
ber ;  and  finally,  extensive  groups  and  ereii 
whole  orders  have  a  more  or  less  powerfbl 
and  disgusting  smell  and  taste,  which  they 
either  possess  permanently,  or  can  emit  aft 
pleasure.  The  attitudes  of  some  insects 
may  also  protect  them,  as  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing up  the  tail  by  the  harmless  rove-beetles 
(Staphylinidss)  no  doubt  leads  other  ani- 
mabi  besides  children  to  the  belief  that 
they  can  stin^.  The  curious  attitude  as- 
sumed by  sphinx  caterpillars  is  probably  a 
safeguard,  as  well  as  the  blood-red  tentacles 
which  can  suddenly  be  thrown  out  from  the 
neck,  by  the  caterpillars  of  all  the  tme 
swallow-tailed  butterflies. 

It  is  among  the  groups  that  possess  some 
of  these  varied  kinds  of  protection  in  a 
high  degree,  that  we   find   the  greatest 
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amoBnt  of  conspiciioiu  colour,  or  at  least 
the  most  complete  absence  of  protective  imi- 
tation. The  atinging  Uymenoptera,  wasps, 
beet,  and  hornets,  are,  as  a  rule,  very  showy 
and  brilliant  insects,  and  there  is  not  a 
tingle  instance  recorded  in  which  any  one 
of  them  it  coloured  so  as  to  resemble  a 
vegetable  or  inanimate  substance.  The 
ChrysididsB,  or  golden  wasps,  which-  do  not 
ttinff,  possess  as  a  substitute  the  power  of 
rolling  themseWes  up  into  a  ball,  which  is 
almost  as  hard  and  polished  as  if  really 
made  of  metal,  —  and  they  are  all  adorned 
with  the  most  gorgeous  colours.  The  whole 
order  Hemiptera  (comprising  the  bugs)- 
emit  a  powerful  odour,  and  they  present  a 
Tery  large  proportion  of  gay-coloured  and 
conspicuous  insects.  The  lady-birds  (Coc- 1 
cinellidte)  and  their  allies,  the  Eumorphidse, 
are  often  brightly  spotted,  as  if  to  attract 
attention ;  but  they  can  both  emit  fluids  of 
a  Tery  disagreeable  nature ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly rejected  by  some  birds,  and  are  pro- 
bably never  eaten  by  any. 

The  great  family  of  ground  beetles  (Ca- 
rabidtt)  almost  all  possess  a  disagreeable  and 
tome  a  very  pungent  smell,  and  a  few  call- 
ed bombardier  beetles  have  the  peculiar 
facnltj  of  emitting  a  jet  of  very  volatile 
liqoid  which  appears  like  a  puiT  of  smoke, 
and  it  accompanied  by  a  distinct  crepitating 
ez|ilation*  It  is  proliably  because  these  in  - 
aecla  are  mostly  nocturnal  and  predacious 
that  they  do  not  present  more  vivid  huos. 
T%nj  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  brilliant 
mrtillic  tints  or  dull  red  patches  when  they 
an  not  wholly  black,  and  are  therefore  very 
oompicuout  by  day,  when  insect-caters 
an  Kept  off  by  their  bad  odour  and  taste, 
baft  are  tufliciently  invisible  at  night  when 
it  ia  of  importance  that  their  {>rey  should 
sot  become  aware  of  their  proximity. 

It  aeemt  probable  that  in  some  cases  that 
whieh  would  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  a 
tooce  of  danger  to  its  possessor  may  really 
be  a  means  of  protection.  Many  showy 
aad  wttik- flying  butterflies  have  a  Yery 
broad  expanse  of  wing,  as  in  the  brilliant 
blua  lloirpbos  of  Brazilian  forests,  and  the 

age  Eastern  Papilios ;  yet  these  are  toler- 
j  plentiful.  J^ow,  specimens  of  these 
batterfliet  are  often  captured  with  pierced 
aod  broken  wings,  as  if  they  had  been 
aeiaed  by  birds  from  whom  they  had  escap- 
ed ;  bat  if  the  wings  had  been  much  small- 
er  in  proportion  to  the  body,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  insect  would  be  more  frequent- 
1t  ttmck  or  pierced  in  a  vital  part,  and 
thut  the  increased  expanse  of  the  wings 

■▼  have  been  indirectly  beneficial. 

m  other  catet  the  capacity  of  increase  in 


a  species  is  so  great  that  however  many  of 
the  perfect  insect  may  be  destroyed,  there 
is  always  ample  means  for  the  continuance 
of  the  race.  Many  of  the  flesh-flies,  gnats, 
ants,  palm-tree  weevils  and  locusts,  are  in 
this  category.  The  whole  family  of  Cetoni- 
adie  or  rose  chafers,  so  full  of  gayly-colour- 
cd  species,  are  probably  saved  from  attack 
by  a  combination  of  characters.  They  fly 
very  rapidly  with  a  zigzag  or  waving 
course ;  they  hide  themselves  th«  moment 
they  alight,  either  in  the  corolla  of  flowers 
or  in  rotten  wood  or  in  cracks  and  hollows 
of  trt'cs,  and  they  are  generally  encased  in 
a  very  hard  and  pofished  coat  of  mail 
which  may  render  them  unsatisfactory  food 
to  such  birds  as  would  be  able  to  capture 
them.  The  causes  which  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  colour  have  been  here  able  to 
act  unchecked,  and  we  see  the  result  in  a 
lar^e  variety  of  the  most  gorgeously  colour- 
ed insects. 

liere,  then,  with  our  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  animals, 
we  are  able  to  see  that  there  are  widely  va- 
ried modes  by  which-  they  may  obtain  pro- 
tection from  their  enemies  or  concealment 
from  their  prey.  Some  of  these  seem  to  be . 
so  complete  and  eflectual  as  to  answer  all 
the  wants  of  the  race,  and  lead  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  largest  possible  population. 
When  this  is  the  case,  we  can  well  under- 
stand that  no  further  protection  derived 
from  a  modification  of  colour  can  be  of  the 
slightest  use,  and  the  most  brilliant  hues 
may  be  developed  without  any  prejudicial 
eflect  upon  the  species.  On  some  of  the 
laws  that  determine  the  development  of 
colour  something  may  be  said  presently.  It 
is  now  merely  necessary  to  show  that  conceal- 
ment by  obscure  or  imitative  tints  is  only  one 
out  of  very  many  ways  by  which  animals  main- 
tain their  existence;  and  having  done  this 
we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  phenomena 
of  "  mimicry."  * 

It  has  been  long  known  to  entomologists 
that  certain  insects  bear  a  strange  external 
resemblance  to  others  belonging  to  distinct 


*  It  In  to  be  partioaUrlr  obsenrod  that  the  word 
"  mimlcrj  *'  in  never  uved  in  thU  article  in  the  Mnte 
of  voluntary  imitation.  It  here  meanfl  a  particular 
kind  of  reflemblanoe  only:  a  resemblance  not  in 
internal  structure  but  in  external  appearance  ;  a 
retfemblance  in  those  parts  only  that  catch  the  eye ; 
a  resemblance  that  deceives.  As  this  kind  of  re- 
sembUnce  has  the  same  efTect  as  voluntary  imita- 
tion or  mimicry,  and  as  there  is  no  word  in  the  laa- 
guaj^e  that  t>x|>n.*ssos  the  required  meaning,  **  mim* 
icry  '*  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  has  Im  to  some 
misunderstanding ;  but  there  need  be  none,  if  it  is 
remembered  Uiat  l>oth  *'  mimicry  "  and  '*  imita- 
tion "  are  u^ed  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  Imply- 
ing that  close  external  likeneu  whieh  eauset  things 
really  quite  onilke  to  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 
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genera,  families,  or  even  orders,  and  with 
which  they  have  no  real  affinity  whateyer. 
The  fact,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
generally  considered  as  dependent  npon 
some  unknown  law  of  "  analogy,"  —  some 
"system  of  natnre,"  or  "general  plan," 
which  had  guided  the  Creator  in  designing 
the  myriads  of  insect  forms,  and  which  we 
could  never  hope  to  understand.  In  only 
one  case  does  it  appear  that  the  resemblance 
was  thought  to  be  useful,  and  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  means  to  a  definite  and  intel- 
lible  purpose.  The  flies  of  the  genus  Vol- 
ucella  enter  thft  nests  of  bees  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  so  that  their  larvss  may  feed 
upon  the  larvae  of  the  bees,  and  these  flies 
are  each  wonderfully  like  the  bee  on  which 
it  is  parasitic.  Kirby  and  Spence  believed 
that  this  resemblance  or  "  mimicry  "  was  for 
the  express  purpose  of  protecting  the  flies 
from  the  attacks  of  the  bee"*,  and  the  con- 
nexion is  so  evident  that  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  this  conclusion.  The  resem- 
blance, however,  of  moths  to  butterflies  or 
to  bees,  of  beetles  to  wasps,  and  of  locusts 
to  beetles,  has  been  many  times  noticed  by 
eminent  writers ;  but  scarcely  ever  till  with- 
in the  last  few  years  does  it  appear  to  have 
been  considered  that  these  resemblances 
had  any  special  purpose,  or  were  of  any  di- 
rect beneflt  to  the  msects  themselves.  In 
this  respect  they  were  looked  upon  as  acci- 
dental, as  instances  of  the  "  carious  analo- 
gies "  in  nature  which  must  be  wondered  at 
but  which  could  not  be  explained.  Re- 
cently, however,  these  instances  have  been 
greatly  multiplied ;  the  nature  of  the  resem- 
blances has  been  more  carefully  studied, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  they  are  often 
carried  out  into  such  details  as  almost  to 
imply  a  purpose  of  deceiving  the  observer. 
The  phenomena,  moreover,  have  been 
shown  to  follow  certain  definite  laws,  which 
again  all  indicate  their  dependence  on  the 
more  general  law  of  the  "  survival  of  the 
fittest,*^  or  "  the  preservation  of  favoured 
races  in  the  struggle  for  life."  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  as  well  here  to  state  what  these  laws 
or  general  conclusions  are,  and  then  to  give 
some  account  of  the  facts  which  support 
them. 

The  first  law  is,  that  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  of  mimicry,  the  animab 
(or  the  groups)  which  resemble  each  other 
inhabit  the  same  country,  the  same  district, 
and  in  most  cases  are  to  be  found  together 
on  the  very  same  spot 

The  second  law  is,  that  these  resemblan- 
ces are  not  indiscriminate ;  but  are  limited 
to  certain  ^ups,  which  in  every  case  are 
abundant  m  speciee  and  individnalB,  and 


can  often  be  ascertained  to  harre  some  spe* 
cial  protection. 

The  third  law  is,  that  the  species  which 
resemble  or  "  mimic  "  these  dominant  groups, 
are  comparatively  lets  abundant  in  individ- 
uals, and  an»  often  very  rare. 

These  laws  will  be  found  to  hold  good  ia 
all  the  cases  of  true  mimicry  among  Tarioos 
classes  of  animals  to  which  we  have  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

As  it  is  among  butterflies  that  instances 
of  mimicry  are  most  numerous  and   most 
striking,    an    account    of    some    of    the 
more    prominent  examples  in   this  gi^^ip 
will   first    be  given.    There    is  in   Sontli 
America   an    extensive    fitmily    of  these 
insects,  the  Heliconidsd,  which  are  in  many 
respects    very   remarkable.    They   are  so 
abundant    and    characteristic    in    all    the 
woody  portions  of  the  American  tropica, 
that  in  almost  every  locality  they  wiu  be 
seen  more  frequently  than  any  other  batter- 
flies*    They  are  distinguished  by  very  elon- 
gate winss,  body,  and  antennas,  and  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  varied  in  their 
colours ;  spots  and  patches  of  yellow  red  or 
pure  white  upon  a  Mack,  bine,  or  brown 
ground,  being  most  general.    They  frequent 
the  ibrests  chiefly,  and  all  fly  slowly  aad 
weakly ;  yet  although  thev  are  so  eonspiea- 
ous,  and  could  certainly  be  caught  by  in- 
sectivorous birds  more  easily  than  almost 
any  other  insects,  their  great  abandmee 
all  over  the  wide  region  they  inhabit  shows 
that  they  are  not  so  persecuted.    It  is  to  be 
especially  remarked  also  that  they  possess 
no  adapure  colouring  to  protect  them  dar- 
ing repHOSe,  for  the  under  side  of  their  winss 
presents  the  same,  or  at  least  an  eqoal^ 
conspicuous,  colouring  as  the  upper  side ; 
and  they  may  be  observed  after  snnset  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  twipts  and  leaves^ 
where  they  have  taken  up  mUr  staitioii  for 
the  night,  fully  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
enemies  if  they  have  any.    These  beavii* 
ful  insects  possess,  however,  a  strong  pun- 
gent  semi-aromatic  or    me'tieinal    odoor, 
which  seems  to  pervade  all  the  jaiees  of 
their    system.       When    the    entomologist 
squeezes  the  breast  of  one  of  them  between 
hfs  fingers  to  kill  it,  a  yellow  liquid  ezades 
which  stains  the  skin,  and  the  smdl  of  which 
can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  time  and  repeated 
washings.   Here  we  have  probably  the  eanse 
of  their  immunity  from  aUack,  since  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  to  show  that  certain 
insects  are  so  dismasting  to  birds  that  they 
will  under  no  circumstances  touch  them. 
Mr.  Stalnton  hy  observed  that  a  brood  of 
young  turkeys  trtiieh  greedily  eat  up  all  the 
worthless  moths  he  hM  amassed  in  a  night's 
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**  flngaringr,'*  jret  one  after  another  seized 
and   rejected  a  single  white  moth  which 
limppened   to   be   among    tjiem.      Young 
ptmsants  and  partridges  which  eat  many 
Kinds  of  caterpillars  seem  to  have  an  abso- 
lute dread  of  that  of  the  common  currant 
Vdoth,  which  they  will  never    touch,  and 
tomtits  as  well  as  other  small  birds  appear 
never  to  eat  the  same  species.    In  the  case 
of  the  Heliconidfe,  however,  we  have  pome 
direct  evidence  to  the  same  effect.    In  the 
Brazilian  forests  there  are  great  numbers  of 
ioiectivorous  birds  —  as  jucamars,  trogona, 
asd  puffbirds  —  which  catch  insects  on  tho 


ervation  of  such  as  tended  to  assimilate  with 
surrounding  objects. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  this  kind  of 
protection  must  act.  Tropical  insectivor' 
ous  birds  very  frequently  sit  on  dead 
branches  of  a  lofty  tree,  or  on  those  which 
overhang  forest  paths, .  gazing  intently 
around,  and  darting  off  at  intervals  to  seize 
an  insect  at  a  considerable  distance,  which 
they  generally  return  to  their  station  to  de- 
vour. If  a  biril  began  by  capturing  the 
slow-{lyin<;,  conBpicuous  Ueliconidte,  and 
found  them  always  so  disagreeable  that  he 
could  not  oat  them,  he  would  atler  a  very 


wing,  an<l  that  they  destroy  many  butter-  few  tiials  leave  off  catching  them  at  all; 
iias  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  wings  and  their  whole  appearance,  form,  colour- 
of  these  insects  are  often  found  on  the  ;  ing,  and  mode  of  flight,  is  so  peculiar,  that 
ground  where  their  bodies  have  been  de-  there  can  be  litde  doubt  birds  would  soon 
Toured.  But  among  these  there  are  no  i  learn  to  distinguish  them  at  a  long  distance, 
wings  of  Heliconidse,  while  those  of  the  '•  and  never  waste  any  time  in  pursuit  of 
large  showy  Nymphalidae,  which  have  a  |  them.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  evi- 
much  swifter  flight,  arc  often  met  with,  dent  that  any  other  butterfly  of  a  group 
Again,  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  re- 1  which  birds  were  accustomed  to  devour, 
toed  from  Brazil  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  I  would  be  almost  equally  well  protected  by 
Entomological  Society  that  he  once  ob- ,  closely  resembling  a  Heliconia  externally, 
Mrred  a  pair  of  puffbirds  catching  butter-  as  if  ic  acquired  al:M)  the  disagreeable  odour ; 
fliet,  which  they  brought  to  their  nest  to  \  always  sup|X)sing  that  there  were  only  a  few 
&ed  theur  yoong ;  yet  during  half  cin  hour  |  of  t^em  among  a  great  number  of  the  Hel- 
thej  never  brought  one  of  tne  Heliconidte,  |  iconiaa.  If  the  birds  could  not  distinguish 
which  were  flyim;  lazily  about  in  great ;  the  two  kinds  externally,  and  there  were  on 
munbers,  and  which  they  could  have  cap- '  the  average  only  one  eatable  among  fifty 
tared  more  easily  than  any  other.  It  was  [  uneatable,  they  would  soon  give  up  seeking 
Ckb  circumstance  that  led  Mr.  Bolt  to  ob-  \  for  the  eatable  ones,  even  if  they  knew 
serve  them  so  long,  as  he  could  not  under- 1  them  to  exist  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
•taiid  why  the  most  common  in.4ects  should  particular  butterfly  of  an  eatable  group  ac- 
be  altogether  pa^ed  by.  Mr.  Bates  also  '  quired  the  disagreeable  taste  of  the  Ileli- 
tells  us  that  he  never  saw  them  molested  by  >  conias  while  it  retained  the  characteristic 
lisards  or  predacious  flies  which  often  '  form  and  colouring  of  its  own  gproup,  this 
potince  on  other  butterflies.  ,  would  be  really  of  no  use  to  it  whatever ; 

Wj  therefore,  we  accept  it  as  highly  prol>-  for  the  binJs  would  go  on  catching  it  among 
able  (if  not  proved)  that  the  lleliconidic  '  it^  eatable  allies  (among  whom,  we  suppose, 
are  very  greatly  protected  from  atta<!k  by  ;  it  li  coinparativcly  ran;),  and  it  would  prob- 
their  peculiar  odour  and  ta^te,  we  find  it  ably  bvi  wounded  and  disabled,  even  if  re- 
noch  more  easy  to  understand  their  chief  jtu'tt'd,  and  would  be  as  effectually  killed  as 
characteristics  —  their  great  abundanre,  if  it  were  devoured.  It  is  important,  there- 
thttr  slow  flight,  their  gauiy  colours,  and  >  fore,  to  understand  that  if  any  one  genus  of 
the  entire  al«i*nce  of  proieetive  tints  un  ,  an  extensive  family  of  eatable  butterflies 
their  under  surfjices.  This  property  places  were  in  danger  of  exti*rmination  firom  in- 
thcm  somewhat  in  the  paMtion  of  tho.^  cu-  se<:t-cating  bir<ls,  and  if  two  kinds  of  varia- 
rioBS  wingless  birdd  of  oceanic  islands,  the  lion  were  goin*!  on  among  them,  some  indi- 
dodo,  the  apreryx,  and  the  nioas,  which  are  viduali  {)ossessing  a  slightly  disagreeable 
with  great  reason  supposed  to  h  ivc  lost  the  tastp,  others  a  t§light  resemblance  to  the 
pcywer  of  flighi  on  acrcoimt  of  the  absence  Iltdieonidte,  this  latter  quality  would  be 
of  earn  iveruurt  quadrupeds.  Our  buttei  flies  much  more  valuable  than  the  former.  The 
liavo  been  proteetcd  in  a  diffi'n'nt  way,  but  I'hangc  in  flivour  would  not  at  all  prevent 
quite  as  effectu'iliy  ;  ami  tlh'  result  has  been  the  Vririety  from  being  captured  as  before, 
that  as  there  has  been  nothing  to  escape  and  it  would  almost  certainly  be  thoroughly 
from,  there  h;is  b(*co  no  weeding  out  of  disab!ed  before  bcin<;  rejected.  The  ap- 
lilow  flyers,  and  as  there  ha-*  been  nothing  ])roa!.-h  in  colour  and  form  to  the  lleliconidie, 
tohide  from,  there  his  }>ecivno  extermination  .  Iiowever,  would  l)e  at  the  very  first  a  posi- 
of  the  bright-coloured  varieties,  and  no  pre?- ,  tive,  though  perhaps  a  slight  advantage; 
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for  although  at  short  distances  this  variety 
would  be  easily  distinguished  and  deroiired, 
yet  at  a  longer  distaoce  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  one  of  the  uneatable  group,  and  so  be 
passed  by  and  gain  another  day's  life,  which 
might  in  many  cases  be  sufficient  for  it  to 
lay  a  quantity  of  -eggs  and  leave  a  numer- 
oas  progeny,  many  of  which  would  inherit 
the  peculiarity  which  had  been  the  safe- 
guaixl  of  their  parent. 

Now,  this  hypothetical  case  is  exactly 
realized  in  South  America.  Among  the 
.  white  butterflies  forming  the  family  PieridsB 
(many  of  which  do  not  greatly  differ  in  ap- 
pearance from  our  own  cabbage  butterflies) 
IS  a  genus  of  rather  small  size  (Leptalis)  ; 
some  species  of  which  are  white  like  their 
allies,  while  the  larger  number  exactly  re- 
semble the  Heliconidae  in  the  form  and  col- 
ouring of  the  wings.  It  must  be  always  re- 
membered that  these  two  families  are  as 
absolutely  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  structural  characters  as  are  the  carnivora 
and  the  ruminants  among  quadrupeds,  and 
that  an  entomologist  can  always  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other  by  the  structure  of 
the  feet,  just  as  certainly  as  a  zoologist  can 
tell  a  bear  from  a  buffalo  by  the  skull  or  by 
a  tooth.  Yet  the  resemblance  of  a  species 
of  the  one  family  to  another  species  m  the 
other  family  was  oflen  so  great,  that  both 
Mr.  Bates  and  Mr.  Wallace  were  many 
times  deceived  at  the  time  of  capture,  and 
did  not  discover  the  distinctness  of  the  two 
insects  till  a  closer  examination  detected 
their  essential  differences.  During  his  resi- 
dence of  eleven  years  in  the  Amazon  Val- 
ley, Mr.  Bates  found  a  number  of  species 
or  varieties  of  Leptalis,  each  of  which  was 
a  more  or  less  exact  copy  of  one  of  the  He- 
liconidae  of  the  district  it  inhabited  ;  and 
the  results  of  his  observations  are  embodied 
in  the  paper  published  in  the  Linnean 
Transactions,  in  which  he  flrst  explained 
the  phenomena  of  "  mimicry  "  as  the  result 
of  natural  selection,  and  showed  its  identity 
in  cause  and  purpo:«e  with  protective  re- 
semblance to  vegetable  or  inorganic  form^. 

The  imitation  of  the  Helicon ida!  bv  the 
Leptalides  is  carried  out  to  a  wonderful 
degree  in  form  as  well  as  in  colouring.  The 
wings  have  become  elongated  to  the  same 
extent,  and  the  antenna;  an<l  abdom*in  have 
both  become  lengthened,  to  corresponcl 
with  the  unusual  condition  in  which  they 
exist  in  the  former  family.  In  colouration 
there  are  several  types  in  the  difftirent 
genera  of  Heliconida^.  The  genus  Mecha- 
nitis  is  generally  of  a  rich  semi-transparent 
brown,  banded  with  black  and  yellow; 
Methona  is  of  large  size,  the  wings  trans- 


parent like  horn,  and  with  black  transverse 
bands ;  while  the  delicate  Ithomias  are  all 
more  or  loss  transparent,  with  black  veins 
and  borders,  and  oflten  with  marginal  and 
transverse  bands  of  orange  red.  These 
different  forms  are  all  copied  by  the  varioot 
species  of  Leptalis,  every  band  and  apot 
and  tint  of  colour,  and  the  various  degrees 
of  transparency,  being  exactly  reproduced. 
As  if  to  derive  all  the  benefit  possible  from 
this  protective  mimicry,  the  haoits  have  be- 
come so  modified,  that  the  Leptalides  gener- 
ally frequent  the  very  same  spots  as  their 
models,  and  have  the  same  mode  of  fli^lit; 
and  as  they  are  always  vciy  scarce  (Mr. 
Bates  estimating  their  numbers  at  aboat 
one  to  a  thousand  of  the  group  they  resem- 
ble), there  is  hardly  a  possibili^  of  their 
being  found  out  bv  their  enemies.  It  u 
also  very  remarkable  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  paiticular  Ithomias  and  othcnr 
species  of  Heliconidse  which  they  resemble, 
are  noted  as  beinsf  very  common  species, 
swarming  in  individuals,  and  found  over  a 
wide  range  of  country.  This  indicates  anti- 
quity and  permanence  in  the  species,  and  is 
exactly  the  condition  most  essential  both  to 
aid  in  the  development  and  to  increase  the 
utility  of  the  resemblance. 

But  the  Leptalides  are  not  the  only  groap 
who  have  prolonged  their  existence  by  imi- 
tating the  great  protected  group  of  Heli- 
conidae ;  ~  a  genus  of  quite  another  family 
of  most  lovely  small  American  butterflies, 
the  Erycinidae,  and  three  genera  of  diurnal 
moths,  also  present  species  which  often  mi- 
mic the  same  dominant  forms,  so  that  some, 
as  Ithomia  ilerdina  of  St.  Paulo,  for  instance, 
have  flying  with  them  a  few  individuals  of 
throe  totally  different  insects,  which  are  yet 
disguised  with  exactly  the  same  form,  col- 
our, and  markings,  so  that  all  four  are  un- 
distingnishablo  when  on  the  wing.  Again, 
the  Heliconidas  are  not  the  only  group  that 
are  imitated,  although  they  arc  the  most 
frequent  models.  The  black  and  red  group 
of  South  American  Papilios,  and  the  hand- 
some Erycinian  genus  Stalaehtis,  have  also 
a  few  who  eopy  them  ;  but  this  fact  offers 
no  difficulty,  since  these  two  groups  are 
almost  as  dominant  cis  the  Heliconidas. 
They  both  fly  very  slowly,  they  l)oth  are 
conspicuously  coloured,  and  they  both 
abound  in  individuals ;  so  that  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  j>O3S03s  a 
protection  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  Ileli- 
conida;,  and  that  it  is  therefore  equally  an 
aflvantago  to  other  insects  to  be  mistaken 
for  them.  There  is  also  another  extraor- 
dinary fact  that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion clearly  to  comprehend :  some  groups  of 
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tfce  BMconidn  tlieiiiflelTefl  mimic  other 
grouuB,  Species  of  Heliconins  mimic  Me- 
cbamtis*  and  eyeiy  speciee  of  Napeogenes 
mimicfl  some  other  Heliconideous  butterfly. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  dis- 
tasteftil  secretion  is  not  produced  alike  by 
all  members  of  the  fkmily ,  and  that  where  it 


with  its  semi-transparent  white  win^s, 
veined  and  spotted  with  black,  is  copied  bj 
the  rare  Papilio  idssoides  from  the  same 
islands. 

In  the  Malay  archipelago  the  very  com- 
mon and  beautiful  £upla)a  midamus  is  so 
exactly  mimicked  by  two  rare  Papilios  (P. 


is  deficnent  protective  imitation  comes  into    par^doxa  and  P.  asnigma)  that  Mr.  Wallace 
plAW.     It  is  this,  perhaps,  that  has  caused  j  generally  caught  them  under  the  impres- 
■acn    a  seneral    resemblance    among    the  |  sion  that  they   were  the    more    common 
ELeliconidse,  such  a  uniformity  of  type  with  !  species ;  and  the  equally  common  and  even 
great  divernty  of  colouring,  since  anyaber- !  more  beautiful  Euplasa  rhadamanthus,  with 
ration  causing  an  insect  to  cease  to  look  |  its  pure  white  bands  and  spots  on  a  ground 
Sko  one  of  the  family  would  invitably  lead  |  of  glosi^y  blue  and  black,  is  reproduced  in 
to  its  being  attacked,  wounded,  and  exter- 1  the  Papilio  caunus.      Hero  also  there  are 
ninated,  even  although  it  were  not  eatable.  I  species  of  Diadema,  imitating    the    same 
In    other  parts  of  the  world  an  exactly  |  group  in  two  or  three  instances ;  but  we 
piratllel  series  of  facts  have  been  observed,  i  shall  have  to  adduce  these  further  on  in 
^  The  DanaidsB  and  the  AcrseidsB  of  the  Old  '  connexion  with  another  branch  of  the  sub- 
World  tropics  form  in  fact  one  great  group  |  ject 

vitik  the  Heliconidse.  They  have  the  same  i  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in 
geneml  form,  structure,  and  habits :  they  j  South  America  there  is  a  group  of  Papilioi 
po— CM  the  same  protective  odour,  and  are  '  which  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a  pro- 
equaliy  abundant  in  individuals,  although  !  tected  race«  and  whose  peculiar  colours  and 
not  ao  varied  in  colour,  blue  and  white  spots  |  markings  are  imitated  by  other  butterflies 
on  a  Uack  ground  beine  the  most  general '  not  so  protected.  There  is  just  such  a 
pattern.  The  insects  which  mimic  these  |  group  also  in  the  East,  having  very  similar 
■re  chiefly  Papilios  and  Diademse,  a  genus  colours  and  the  same  habits,  and  these  also 
aUied  to  our  peacock  and  tortoise-shell  are  mimicked  by  other  species  in  the  same 
botterflies.    In   tropical  Africa  there  is  a !  genus  not  closely  allied  to  them,  and  also 


penliar  group  of  the  genus  Danais,  charac- 
tailed  by  dark-brown  and  bluish-white 
eoloBra,  arran^^  in  bands  or  stripes.  One 
of  these,  Danais  niavius,  is  exactly  imitated 
hoth  bv  Papilio  hippocoon  and  by  Diadema 
lAedoo;    another,    Danais    echeria,    by 


by  a  few  of  other  families.  Papilio  hector, 
a  common  Indian  butterfly  of  a  rich  black 
colour  spotted  with  crimson,  is  so  closely 
copied  by  Papilio  romulus,  that  the  latter 
insect  has  been  thought  to  be  its  female. 
A  close  examination  shows,  however,  that 


BiptEo  cenea;  and  in  Natal  a  variety  of'  it  is  essentially  different,  and  belongs  to 
the  Danais  is  found  having  a  white  spot  at ,  another  section  of  the  cenus.  Papilio  an- 
the  tip  of  wings,  accompanied  by  a  variety  '  tiphus  and  P.  diphilus,  black  swallow-tailed 
<f  the  Papilio  bearing  a  corresponding  butterflies  with  cream-coloured  spots,  are 
vhito  spot.  Acrsea  timandra  is  copied  in  so  well  imitated  by  varieties  of  P.  theseus, 
'^  ^«»y  peculiar  stylo  of  colouration  by  |  that  several  writers  have  cla<i90<l  them  as 
B^pifio  boisduvalianus  and  the  female  of  the  same  species.  Papilio  liris,  found  only 
pitdema  hirce,  while  the  male  of  the  same  in  the  Island  of  Timor,  is  accompanied 
naect  a  like  Acrasa  gea.  Acraea  eury ta  of  |  there  by  P.  uenomaus,  the  female  of  which 
fiMrra  Leone  has  a  Diadema  from  the  same  '  so  exairtly  resembles  it,  that  they  can  hanl- 
itee  which  exactly  copies  it ;  and  in  the  ly  be  separated  in  the  cabinet,  and  on  the 
coOeetionf  of  the  Britisn  Museum  there  are  !  wing  are  quite  undistinguishable.  But  one 
■s  meeies  of  Diadema  and  four  of  Papilio  of  the  most  curious  ca!>es  is  the  fine  ycl- 
whiia  in  their  colour  and  markings  are  per-  low-spotted  Papilio  ciion,  which  is  unmis- 
feet  nimtcfl  of  species  of  Danais  or  Acrasi  takably  imitated  by  the  female  tailed  form 
vhich  inhabit  the  same  districti>.  of  Papilio  memnon.     These  are  both  from 

IWinff  on  to  India,  we  have  Dansus  ty tia, '  Sumatra ;  but  in  North  India  P.  coon  is 
*  hotteray  with  semi-transparent  bluish !  replaced  by  another  species,  which  has 
vujgs  and  a  border  of  rich  reddish  brown. .  been  iiam^  P.  doubledavn,  having  red 
^his  remarkable  style  of  colouring  is  ex- 1  spots  instead  of  yellow ;  and  in  the  same 
Mly  nproduced  in  Papilio  agestor  and  in  i  district  the  corresponding  female  tailed  form 
^•dema  nanui,  and  all  three  insects  not ;  of  Papilio  androgens,  sometimes  considered 
ttfteqnently  come  together  in  collections  |  a  vanety  of  P.  memnon,  is  similarly  red- 
■wle  at  Daijeeling.  In  the  Philippine  <  spotted.  Mr.  Westwood  has  described 
Uttdi  the  lai^e  and  curious  Idea  leuconoe  |  some  curious  day-flying  moths  (Epicopeia) 
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from  North  India,  which  have  the  form 
and  colourino^  of  PapilioB  of  this  section, 
and  two  of  these  are  very  good  imitations 
of  Papilio  polydorus  and  rapilio  yaruna, 
also  from  North  India. 

Almost  all  these  <^ases  o£  mimicry  are 
from,  the  tropics,  where  the  forms  of  life  are 
more  abundant,  and  where  insect  develop- 
ment especially  is  of  unchecked  luxuriance ; 
but  there  are  also  one  or  two  instances  in 
temperate  regions.  In  North  America  the 
large  and  handsome  red  and  black  butter- 
fly Danais  erippus,  is  very  common ;  and 
the  same  country  is  inhabited  by  Lime- 
nitis  archippus,  which  closely  resembles 
the  Danais,  while  it  differs  entirely  from 
every  species  of  its  own  genus. 

The  only  case  of  plrobable  mimicry  in 
our  own  country  is  the  following:  —  A 
very  common  white  moth  (Spilosoma  men- 
thastri)  was  found  h^  Mr.  otainton  to  be 
rejected  by  youns  turkeys  among  hun- 
dreds of  otner  moUis  on  which  they  greedi- 
ly fed.  Each  bird  in  succession  took  hold 
of  this  moth  and  threw  it  down  again,  as 
if  too  nasty  to  eat  We  may  therefore 
fairly  conclude  that  this  species  would  be 
disagreeable  to  many  otner  birds,  and 
would  thus  have  an  immunity  from  attack, 
which  may  be  the  cause  of  its  great  abun- 
dance and  of  its  conspicuous  white  colour. 
Now  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  there  is  an- 
other moth,  Diaphora  mendica,  which  ap- 
pears about  the  same  time,  and  whose  fe- 
male only  is  white.  It  is  about  the  same 
size  as  Spilosoma  menthastri,  and  suffi- 
ciently resembles  it  in  the  dusk,  and  this 
moth  is  much  less  common.  It  seems  very 
probable,  therefore,  that  these  species  stand 
m  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
mimicking  butterflies  of  various  families  do 
to  the  Heliconidse  and  Danaidse.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  experiment  on  all 
white  moths,  to  ascertain  if  those  which 
are  most  common  are  generally  rejected 
by  birds.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  they 
would  be  so,  because  white  is  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  colours  for  nocturnal 
insects,  and  had  the;|r  not  some  other  pro- 
tection, would  certainly  be  very  injurious 
to  them. 

In  the  preceding  cases  we  have  found 
Lepidoptera  imitating  other  species  of  the 
same  order,  and  such  species  only  as  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  were  free  from 
the  attacks  of  many  insectivorous  creatures ; 
but  there  are  other  instances  in  which  they 
altogether  lose  the  external  appearance  of  the 
order  to  which  they  belong,  and  take  on  the 
dress  of  bees  or  wasps —  insects  which  have 
an  undentaUe  protection  in  their  stinga. 


The  Sesiidw  and  iE^geriidss,  two  fad^ei 
day-flying  moths,  are  particulariy  remarj 
ble  in  this  respect,  and  a.  mere  inspect! 
of  the  names  given  to  the  various  spec 
shows  how  the  resemblance  has  struck  eve 
one.  We  have  apiflvmis,  vesipifbn 
ichneumoniforme,  scolieforme,  sphegifbn 
(bee-like,  wasp-like,  ichneumon-iike,  &e 
and  many  others,  all  indicating  a  rese 
blance  to  stinging  Hvmenoptera. 
Britain  we  may  particularly  notice  Se 
bombiliformis,  whicAi  very  closely  retemlo 
the  male  of  the  large  and  common  huml 
bee,  Bombus  hortorum;  Sphecia  crabc 
forme,  which  is  coloured  like  a  hornet,  aiu 
(on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jenner  W( 
much  more  like  it  when  alive  than  when 
the  cabinet,  from  the  way  in  which  it  can 
its  wings ;  and  the  little  currant  clear-w 
TroohiUum  tipuliforme  resembles  a  so 
black  wasp  (Odynerus  sinuatus)  very  ab 
dant  in  gardens  at  the  same  season.  It 
been  so  much  the  practice  to  look  upon  di 
resemblances  as  mere  curious  analog 
playing  no  pait  in  the  economy  of  nati 
that  we  have  scarcely  any  observationi 
the  habits  and  appearance  when  ative 
the  hundreds  of  species  of  these  groapi 
various  parts  of  the  world,  or  how  &r  i 
are  accompanied  by  Hymenoptera,  wl 
they  specifically  resemble.  There  are  mi 
species  in  India  Hike  those  fijj^ured  by  1 
fessor  Westwood  in  his  ^Oriental  £] 
moloey  **),  which  have  the  hind  legs  i 
broad  and  densely  hairy,  so  as  exactly 
imitate  the  brush-legged  bees  (Scopnlipec 
which  abound  in  the  same  country.  In 
case  we  have  more  than  mere  resembla 
of  colour,  for  that  which  is  an  import 
functional  structure  in  the  one  group  is  i 
tated  in  another  ■  whose  habits  render 
perfectly  useless. 

It  may  fairly  be  expected  that  if  tl 
imitations  of  one  creature  bv  another  re 
serve  as  a  protection  to  weak  and  decaj 
species,  instances  of  the  same  kind  will 
found  among  other  groups  than  the  Lepii 
tera ;  and  such  is  the  case,  although  t 
are  seldom  so  prominent  and  so  eaaily 
ognized  as  those  already  pointed  out 
occurring  in  that  order.  A  few  very 
terestin^  examples  may,  however  be  po 
ed  out  m  most  of  the  other  orders  ol 
sects.  The  Ccdeoptera  or  beetles  that 
tate  other  Coleoptera  of  distinct  grc 
are  very  numerous  in  tropical  coonti 
and  they  generally  follow  the  laws 
ready  laid  down  as  regulating  these  i 
nomena.  The  insects  which  others  imi 
always  have  a  ^cial  protection,  wl 
leads  them  to  be  avoided  as  dangerom 
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nneatable  by  small  insectivorous  animals; 
pone  bare  a  disgiistin;;  taste  (analogous  to 
tliar  of  tbe  Heliconidae^  ;   othors  bav(^  such 
■  hard  and  stony  covering  that  they  cannot 
be  crufshed  or  digested ;   while  a  third  set 
art  very  active,  and  armed  with  powerful 
jiw8,  as  well  as  having  some  disagree  able 
gecretion.      Some  species  of  Eumorphidio 
and    Hispidse,  small  flat  or  hemispherical 
beetles    which   are   exceedingly   abundant;, 
aiiA  have  a  disagreeable  secretion ,  are  imi- 
tated by  others  of  the  very  distinct  group  of 
I/yngtcomes  (of  which  our  common  nnisk- 
beetTe  may  be  taken  as  an  example).     The 
extraordinary  little  Cyclopeplus  batesii,  be- 
VmeB  to  the  same  sub-family  of  this  group 
as  the  Onychoceros  scorpio  and  O.  ooncen- 
tiicua,  which  have  already  been  adduced  as 
imitating  with  such  wonderful  accuracy  the 
baric  of  the  trees  they  habitually  frequent ; 
bnt  it  differs  totally  in  outward  appearance 
from  every  one  of  its  allies,  having  taken 
vpon  itself  the  exact  shape  and  colouring  of 
a  ^obalar  Corynomalus,  a  little  stinking 
beede  with  clubbed  antennee.    It  is  curi- 


to  see  how  these  clubbed  antennae  are 
indttted  by  an  insect  belonging  to  a  group 
with  lung  slender  antenna.  Inc  sub-t'ami- 
ly  Anisocerinffi,  to  which  Cyclopeplus  be- 
Ungii  is  characterize<l  by  all  \U  members 
IWeaing  a  little  knob  or  dilatation  about 
tKe  Buddie  of  the  antenntc.  This  knob  is 
coniderebly  enlarged  in  C.  batesii,  ami  the 
tandoal  portion  of  the  antcnnse  beyond  it 
■  iO  mall  and  slender  as  to  be  scarcely 
viable,  and  thus  an  excellent  substitute  is 
<lbtttned  for  the  short  clubbed  antenna*  of 
As  Corynomalus.  Erythroplatis  coralli for  is 
Mother  curious  broad  flat  beetle,  that  no  one 
voold  take  for  a  Longicom,  since  it  almost 
cnetly  resembles  Ccphalodonta  spinipes, 
Meofthe  commonest  of  the  South  American 
Sipida ;  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
*bk)  anolber  Longicom  of  a  distinct  group, 
Btn|itolabis  hispoides,  was  found  by  Mr. 
»i,  which  resembles  the  same  insect  with 
*fpt^  minnteness, — a  case  exactly  paralleled 
to  that  among  butterflies,  where  spe<Mes  of 
^  or  three  distinct  groups  mimicked  the 
*■«  HeUconia.  Many  of  the  soft-wingci 
'•rtfes  (Klalacodermes)  are  excessively 
*llttidant  in  individuals,  and  it  is  probable 
^ttthey  have  some  similar  protection,  more 
^V^ciaHy  as  other  species  often  stnking- 
jr'TCKiuble  them.  A  Longicom  biretle, 
^^dloderma  terminale,  found  in  Jamaica, 
*  ooloored  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  a 
^JftUM  (one  of  the  Malacodermes)  from  the 
Weinaiid.  Eroschema  poweri,  a  Longi- 
com from  Anstralia,  might  certainly  be  ta- 
ha  Ibr  one  of  the  same  group,  and  several 
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species  from  the  Malay  IsHnds  are  equally 
deceptive.  In  the  Island  of  Celebes  is 
found  one  of  this  group,  having  the  whole 
body  and  elytra  of  a  rich  deep  blue  colour, 
with  the  head  only  orange  ;  and  in  compa- 
ny with  it  an  insect  of  a  totally  different 
family  (Eucncmidai)  with  identittally  the 
same  colouration,  and  of  so  nearly  the' same 
sizy  and  form  as  to  completely  puzzle  the 
collector  on  every  fresh  occasion  of  captur- 
ing them.* 

There  are  a  number  of  the  larger  tropi- 
cal weevils  which  have  the  elvtra  an<l  the 
whole  covering  of  the  body  so  hard  as  to  \ye 
a  great  annoyance  to  the  entomologist,  be- 
cause, in  attempting  to  transfix  them,  the 
points  of  his  inns  are  constantly  turned. 
We  have  found  it  necessary  in  these  ca«es 
to  drill  a  hole  very  carefully  with  tlie  point 
of  a  sharp  penknife  before  attempting  to 
insert  a  pin.  Many  of  the  fine  long-anten- 
na?ed  Anthribi<ltc  (an  allie<l  group)  have  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  We  can  easily 
understand  that,  afler  small  birds  have  in 
vain  attempted  to  eat  these  insects,  they 
should  {ret  to  know  them  by  sight,  and  ever 
after  leave  them  alone,  ami  it  will  then  be 
an  advantagii  for  other  insects  which  are 
comparatively  soft  and  eatable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  them.  We  need  not  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  that  there  are  many  Longi- 
corns  which  strikingly  resemble  the  "  hard  " 
be«.*tUw  "  of  their  own  district,  in  South  Bra- 
zil, Aeanthotritns  dorsalis  is  strikingly  like  a 
Curculio  of  the  hard  genus  Heiliphis:,  and 
Mr.  Bates  assures  us  that  he  found  Gym- 
nocerus  cratosomoides  (a  T^ngicorn)  on  the 
same  tree  with  a  hard  Cr<ito.-omus  (a  wee- 
vil), which  it  exactly  mimics.  Again,  the 
pretty  Longicom  Phaceliocera  batesii,  mim- 
ics one  of  the  hard  Anthribida*  of  the  i»enus 
Ptythodercs,  having  long  slender  antenna*. 
In  the  Moluccas,  we  find  Cacia  anthril)oid(S, 
a  small  Longicom  whi<*h  might  be  easily 
mistaken  lor  a  very  common  species  of 
Anthribida;  found  in  the  same  districts; 
and  the  very  rare  Capnolymma  stygium 
closely  imitates  the  common  Mecocerus 
gaze! la,  which  abounded  where  it  was 
taken.  Doliops  curculionoides  anfl  other 
allied  Longicorns  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  most  curiously  resembl**,  both  in 
form  and  colouring,  the  brilliant  Pachyrhyn- 


♦  since  writing  the  preceding^  lint'5,  we  have  been 
inforni«'<l  l>v  Mr.  .lenncr  Weir,  who  k«'<'|)s  a  vnrlfty 
of  muuW  bhd.x,  that  none  of  them  will  touch  our 
common  "  Holdiers  and  Hallors''  (>pfcieit  of  Malaco- 
denn»),  thus  eonflrminff,  in  a  remMrknbl(>  ninnner, 
the  anticipation  we  liad  formed  thm  they  wen*  in 
•ome  way  a  protected  t;roup,  from  the  fact  of  their 
beinj;  at  once  very  abundant,  of  ooiivpicuoui}  colours, 
and  the  objects  of  mimicry. 
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chi,  —  Curculionidaj,  which  are  almost  pe- 
culiar to  that  group  of  islands.  The  re- 
maining family  of  Coleoptera  most  frequent- 
ly imitated  is  the  Cicindelidae.  The  rare 
and  curious  Longicorn,  Collyrodes  lacor- 
dairei,  has  exactly  the  form  and  colouring 
of  the  genus  Collyris,  while  an  undescribed 
species  of  Heteromera  is  exactly  like  a 
Therates,  and  was  taken  running  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  as  is  the  habit  of  that  {iproup. 
There  is  one  curious  example  of  a  Longi- 
corn  mimicking  a  Longicorn,  like  the  ra- 
pilios  and  Heiiconidse,  which  mimic  their 
own  allies.  Agnia  fasciata,  belonging  to 
the  sub-family  Hypselominse,  and  Nemophas 
grayi,  belonging  to  the  Lamiinse,  were  ta- 
ken in  Amboyna  on  the  same  fallen  tree  at 
the  same  time,  and  wore  supposed  to  be  the 
sanfe  species  till  they  were  more  carefully 
examined,  and  found  to  be  structurally 
quite  different.  The  colouring  of  these  in- 
sects is  very  remarkable,  being  rich  steel- 
blue  black,  crossed  by  broad  hairy  bands  of 
orange-buif,  and  out  of  the  many  thousands 
of  known  species  of  Longicorns  they  are 
probably  the  only  two  which  are  so  col- 
ored. The  Nemophas  grayi  is  the  larger, 
stronger,  and  better  armed  insect,  and  be- 
longs to  a  more  widely  spread  and  domi- 
nant, group,  very  rich  in  species  and  indi- 
yiduals,  and  is  therefore  most  probably  the 
subject  of  mimicry  by  the  other  species. 

We  will  now  adduce  a  few  cases  in  which 
beetles  imitate  other  insects,  and  insects  of 
other  orders  imitate  beetles. 

Charis  melipona,  a  South  American 
Longicorn  of  the  family  Necydalidae,  has 
been  so  named  froni  its  resemblance  to  a 
small  bee  of  the  genus  Melipona.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  mimicry, 
since  the  beetle  has  the  thorax  and  body 
densely  hairy  like  the  bee,  and  the  legs  are 
tufled  in  a  manner  most  unusual  in  the 
order  Coleoptera.  Another  Longicorn, 
Odontocera  odyneroides,  has  the  alSomen 
banded  with  yellow,  and  constricted  at  the 
base,  and  is  altogether  so  exactly  like  a 
small  common  wasp  of  the  genus  Odynerus, 
that  Mr.  Bates  informs  us  he  was  afraid  to 
take  it  out  of  his  net  with  his  fingers  for 
fear  of  being  stung.  Had  Mr.  Bates's  taste 
for  insects  been  less  omnivorous  than  it  was, 
the  beetle's  disguise  might  have  saved  it 
from  his  pin,  as  it  had  no  doubt  often  done 
from  the  beak  of  hungry  birds.  A  larger 
insect,  Sphecomorpha  chalybea,  is  exactly 
like  one  of  the  large  metallic  blue  wasps, 
and  like  them  has  the  abdomen  connect- 
ed with  the  thorax  by  a  pedicel,  ren- 
dering the  deception  most  complete  and 
striking.    Many  Eastern  species  of  Longi- 


corns of  the  genus  Oberea,  when  on  tli< 
wing  exactly  resemble  Tenthredinidse,  an< 
many  of  the  small  species  of  Hesthesis 
about  on  timber,  and  cannot  be  disti.: 
guished  from  ants.  There  is  one  genus 
South  American  Longicorns  that  appear 
to  mimic  the  shielded  bugs  of  the  gen^ 
Scutellera.  The  Gymnocerus  capucinos 
one  of  these,  and  is  very  like  Pacbyot 
fabricii,  one  of  the  Scutelleridse. 
beautiful  Gymnocerus  dulcissimus  is 
very  like  the  same  group  of  insects,  thoaj 
there  is  no  known  species  that  exactly  c< 
responds  to  it ;  but  this  is  not  to  be 
dered  at,  as  the  tropical  Hemiptera  ha^^ 
been  comparatively  so  little  cared  for  fc 
collectors. 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  an  insect  <3 
another  order  mimicking  a  beetle  is  that   c 
the  Condylodera  tricondyloides,  one  of  Hm 
cricket  family  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  is  so  exactly  like  a  Tricondyla  (one 
of  the  tiger  beetles),  that  such  an  experi- 
enced entomologist  as  Professor  Westwood 
placed  it  among  them  in  his  cabinet,  and 
retained  it  there  a  long  time  before  he  dis- 
covered  his  mistake!    Both    insects    run 
along  the  trunks  of  trees,  and    whereas 
Tricondylas  are  very  plentiful,  the  insect 
that  mimics  it  is,  as  in  all  other  cases,  very 
rare.    Mr.  Bates  also  informs  us  that  he 
found  at  Santarem  on  the  Amazon  a  speciet 
of  locust  which  mimicked  one  of  the  tiger 
beetles  of  the  genus  Odontocheila,  and  was 
found  on  the  same  trees  which  they  fre- 
quented. 

There  are  a  considerable  nnmber  of  Dip- 
tera,  or  two-winged  fiies  that  closely  resem- 
ble wasps  and  bees,  and  no  doubt  derive 
much  benefit  from  the  wholesome  dread 
which  those  insects  excite.  The  Midas 
dives,  and  other  species  of  large  Brazilian 
flies,  have  dark  wings  and  metallic  blue 
elongate  bodies,  resembling  the  large  sting- 
ing Sphegidae  of  the  same  country ;  and  a 
very  large  fiy  of  the  genus  Asilus  has  black 
banded  wings  and  the  abdomen  tipped  with 
rich  oranrre,  so  as  exactly  to  resemble  the 
fine  bee  Euglossa  dimidiata.  and  both  are 
found  in  the  same  parts  of  South  America. 
Wt  have  also  in  our  own  country  species  of 
Bombylius  which  are  almost  exactly  like 
bees.  In  these  cases  the  end  gained  by  the 
mimicry  is  no  doubt  freedom  from  attack, 
but  it  has  sometimes  an  altogether  different 
purpose.  There  are  a  number  of  parasitic 
flies  whose  larvae  feed  upon  the  larvsB  of 
bees,  such  as  the  British  genn^  Volucella 
and  many  of  the  tropical  Bombylii,  and 
most  of  tnese  are  exactly  like  the  particn- 
lar  species  of  bee  they  prey  upon,  so  that 
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can  enter  their  nests  unsuspected  to 
sit  their  eggs.  There  are  also  bees 
mimic  bees.  The  cuckoo  bees  of  the 
IS  Nomada  are  parasitic  on  the  Andre- 
K  and  the7  resemble  either  wasps  or 
tea  of  Andrena ;  and  the  parasitic  hum- 
aees  of  the  genus  Apatbus  almost  exact- 
ssemble  the  species  of  humble-bees  in 
■e  nests  tbey  are  reared.  Mr.  Bates 
nus  us  that  he  found  numbers  of  these 
ckoo*'-bee9  and  flies  on  the  Amazon, 
5li  all  wore  the  livery  of  working  bees 
iliar  to  the  same  country. 
bcre  is  a  genus  of  small  spiders  in  the 
ics  which  feed  on  ants,  and  they  are 
!tJy  like  ants  themselves,  which  no 
»t  gives  them  more  opportunity  of  seiz- 
tlieir  prey ;  and  Mr.  Bates  found  on  the 
kmoa  a  species  of  .Mantis  which  exactly 
dibled  the  white  ants  which  it  had  fed 
1*  as  well  as  several  species  of  crickets 
^phara),  which  resembled  in  a  wondcr- 
Uuuiner  different  sand  wasps  of  large 
I  irhich  are  constantly  on  the  search  tor 
^€ti  to  provision  their  nests  with. 
Bi^ps  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  is 
laige  caterpillar  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Bs,  which  startled  him  by  its  close  re- 
blince  to    a    small   snake.    The    first 

0  segments  behind  the  head  were  dilata- 
^A  me  will  of  the  insect,  and  had  on 
k  tide  a  large  black  pupillated  spot, 
-b  resembled  the  eye  of  the  ^  reptile. 
^orer,  it  resembled  a  posionous  viper, 
ft  harmless  species  of^  snake,  as  was 
'^  by  the  imitation  of  keeled  scales 
be  crown  produced  by  the  recumbent 

1  WB  the  caterpillar  threw  itself  back- 

il 

ifte  attitudes  of  many  of  the  tropical 
ttn  are  most  extraordinary  and  deeep- 
» Imt  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
H.  They  oflen  mimic  other  insects',  and 
Bi»  Mr.  Bates  assures  us,  are  exactly  like 
Sr-buds,  and  take  their  station  in  the 
B  of  leaves,  where  they  remain  motion- 
Waiting  for  their  prey. 
^SiWng  thus  shown  how  varied  and  cx- 
i*diiiary  are  the  modes  in  which  mimi- 
occnrs  among  insects,  we  have  now  to 
lire  if  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  is  to 
observed  among  vertebrated  animals. 
en  we  consider  all  the  conditions  neces- 
'  to  produce  a  good  deceptive  imitation, 
shall  see  at  once  that  such  can  very 
'ly  occur  in  the  higher  animals,  since 
r  possess  none  of  those  facilities  for  the 
QBt  infinite  modifications  of  external 
3a  which  exist  in  the  very  nature  of  in- 
t  orsanization.  The  outer  covering  of 
^cts  being  more  or  less  solid  and  homy, 


they  are  capable  of  almost  any  amount  of 
change  of  form  and  appearance  without 
any  essential  modification  internally.  In 
many  groups,  the  wings  give  much  of  the 
character,  and  these  organs  may  be  much 
modified  both  in  form  and  colour  without 
interfering  with  their  special  functions. 
Again  :  the  number  of  species  6f  insects  is 
so  great,  and  there  is  such  diversity  of  form 
and  proportion  in  every  group,  that  the 
chances  of  an  accidental  approximation  in 
size,  form,  and  c6lour,  of  one  insect  to  anoth- 
er of  a  different  group,  are  very  considera- 
ble ;  and  it  is  these  chance  approximations 
that  furnish  the  basis  of  mimicry,  to  be  con- 
tinually advanced  and  perfected  by  the  sur- 
vival of  those  varieties  only  which  tend  in 
the  right  direction. 

In  the  Vertebrata,  on  the  contrary,  the 
skeleton  being  internal,  the  external  form 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  proportions 
and  arrangement  of  that  skeleton  which 
again  is  strictly  adapted  to  the  functions 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  animal. 
The  form  cannot  therefore  be  rapidly 
mO'lified  by  variation,  and  the  thin  and 
Aexible  integument  will  not  admit  of  the 
development  of  such  strange  protuberances 
as  occur  continually  in  insects.  The  num- 
ber of  species  of  each  group  in  the  same 
country  is  also  comparatively  small,  and 
thus  the  chances  of  that  first  accidental  re- 
semblance which  is  necessary  for  natural 
selection  to  work  upon  are  much  diminished. 
We  can  hardly  see  the  possibility  of  a 
mimicry  by  which  the  elk  could  escape 
from  the  wolf,  or  the  buffalo  from  tne 
tiger.  There  is,  however,  in  one  group 
of  Vertebrata  such  a  general  similarity  of 
form,  that  a  very  slight  modification,  if  ac- 
companied by  identity  of  colour,  would  pro- 
duce the  necessary  amount  of  resemblance  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  there  exist  a  number 
of  species  which  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  others  to  resemble,  since  they  are  armed 
wiith  the  most  fatal  weapons  of  oflence.  Wo 
accordingly  find  that  reptiles  furnish  us 
with  a  very  remarkable  and  instructive 
case  of  true  mimicry. 

There  are  in  tropical  America  a  number  of 
venomous  snakes  of  the  genus  Elaps,  which 
are  ornamented  with  brilliant  colours  dis- 
posed in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  ground 
colour  is  generally  bright  red,  on  which  are 
black  bands  of  various  widths  and  some- 
times divided  into  two  or "  three  by  yellow 
rings.  Now,  in  the  same  country  are  found 
several  genera  of  harmless  snakes,  having 
no  afiinity  whatever  with  the  above,  but. 
coloured  exactly  the  same.  For  example, 
the   poisonous    Elaps  fulvius  oflen  occurs. 
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in  Guatemala  with  simple  black  bands  on  a 
coral  red-ground ;  and  in  the  same  country 
is  found  the  harmless  snake  Pliocerus  aqua- 
lis,  coloured  and  banded  in  identicaUy  the 
same  manner.  A  varietj-  <5f  Elaps  coral- 
linus  has  the  black  bands  narrowly  bord- 
ered with  yellow  on  the  same  red  groundcol- 
our ;  an<i  a  harmless  snake,  Homalocranium 
semicinctum  has  exactly  the  same  markings, 
and  both  are  found  in  Mexico.  The  dead- 
ly Elaps  lemniscatus  has  the  black  bands 
very  broad,  and  each  of  them  divided  into 
three  by  narrow  yellow  rings;  and  this 
again  is  exactly  copied  by  a  harmless  snake, 
Pliocerus  elapoides,  which  is  found  along 
with  its  model  in  Mexico. 

But,  more  remarkable  still,  there  is  in 
South  America  a  third  group  of  snakes, 
the  genus  Oxyrhopus,  doubtfully  venomous, 
and  having  no  immediate  affinity  with  either 
of  the  preceding,  which  has  also  the  same 
curious  distribution  of  colours,  namely, 
variously  disposed  rings  of  red,  yellow,  and 
black ;  and  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
species  of  all  three  of  these  groups  similarly 
marked  inhabit  the  same  district.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Elaps  hemiprichii  the  ground  col- 
our appears  to  bo  black,  with  alternations 
of  two  narrow  yellow  bands  and  a  broader 
red  one ;  and  of  this  pattern  again  we  have 
an  exact  double  in  Oxyrhopus  formosus, 
both  being  found  in  many  localities  of  trop- 
ical South  America. 

What  adds  much  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  these  resemblances  is  the  fact, 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  but  in  America 
are  there  any  snakes  at  all  which  have  this 
style  of  colouring.  Dr.  Gunther,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  has  kindly  furnished 
the  details  here  referred  to,  assures  us  that 
this  is  the  case;  and  that  red,  black, and 
yellow  rings  occur  together  on  no  other 
snakes  in  the  world  but  on  Elaps  and  the 
species  which  so  closely  resemble  it.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  size  and  form  as  well  as  the 
colouration,  are  so  much  alike,  that  none  but 
a  naturalist  would  distinguish  the  harmless 
from  the  poisonous  species. 

Many  of  the  small  tree-fro^  are  no  doubt 
also  mimickers.  When  seen  m  their  natural 
attitudes,we  have  been  oflen  unable  to  distin- 
guish them  from  beetles  or  other  insects  sitting 
upon  leaves ;  but  regret  to  say  we  neglect- 
ed to  observe  what  species  or  groups  they 
most  resembled,  and  the  subject  does  not 
yet  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
naturalists  abroad. 

In  the  class  of  birds  there  are  a  number 
•of  cases  that  make  some  approach  to  mimi- 
cry, such  as  the  resemblance  of  the  cuckoos, 
.awe€ik  and .  defenceless  group  of  birds,  to 


hawks  and  Gallinacess.    There  is,  howev4 
one  example  which  goes  much  further  tba>x 
this,  and  seems  to  be  of  exactly  the  samenatn^^ 
as  the  many  cases  of  insect  mimicry  whi^^l 
have  been  already  given.    In  Australia  av^^ 
the  Moluccas  there  is  a  genus  of  Hono^^^ 
suckers  called  Tropidorhynchus,  good  m^^^ 
birds,  very  strong  and  actiYe,  having  pow^^J 
ful  grasping  claws,  and  long,  curv<^,  sha^ 
beaks.     They  assemble  together  in  groo'^ 
and  small  flocks,  and  they  have  a  very  loi 
bawling  note,  which  can  be  heard  at  a  gre-' 
distance,  and  serves  to  collect  a  number 
gether  in  time  of  danger.  They  are  very  pie 
tiful  and  very  pugnacious,  frequently  dnvii 
away  crows  and  even  hawks  which  perc^  i 
on  a  tree  where  a  few  of  them  are  asseoKX 
bled.  They  are  all  of  rather  dull  and  obecur'^ 
colours.    Now  in  the  same  countries  thepe 
is  a  group  of  orioles,  forming  the    genus 
Mimeta,  much  weaker  birds,  which  have 
lost  the  gay  colouring  of  their  allies,  and  are 
usualy  olive-green  or  brown,  and  in  several 
cases  these  have  come  to  resemble  most  curi- 
ously the    Tropidorhjrnchus    of  the  same 
island.    For  example,  m  the  Island  of  Bourn 
is  found  the  Tropidorhynchus  bonmensis  of 
a  dall  earthy  colour,  and  the  Mimeta  boura- 
ensis,  which  resmbles  it  in  the  following  pai^ 
ticulars : — The  upper  and  under  surftces  of 
the  two  birds  are  exactly  of  the  same  tints 
of  dark  and  light  brown  ;  the  Tropidorhyn- 
chus has  a  large  bare  black  patch  round  the 
eyes ;  this  is  copied  in  the  Mimeta  by  a  patch 
of  black  feathers.    The  top  of  the  head  of 
the  Tropidorhynchus  has  a  scaly  appearance 
from  the   narrow    scaled-formed   feathers, 
which  are  imitated  by  the  broader  feath- 
ers  of  the  Mimeta  having  a  dusky  line 
down  each.    The  Tropidorhynchus  has  a 
pale  ruff  formed  of  curious  recurved  feathers 
on  the  nape  (which  has  given  the  whole  ge- 
nus the  name  of  Friar  birds)  ;  this  is  rep- 
resented in  the  Mimeta  by  a  pale  band  m 
the  same  position.     Lastly,  the  bill  of  the 
Tropidorhynchus  is  raised  into  a  protube- 
rant keel  at  the  base,  and  the  Mimeta  bat 
the  same  character,  although  it  is  not  a 
common  one  in  the  genus.     The  result  isi 
that,  on    a    superficial    examination,    the 
birds  are  identical,  although  they  have  im* 
portant  structural  differences,  and  cannot 
be  placed  near  each  other  in  any  natural 
arrangement* 

Passing  to  the  Island  kA  Ceram,  we  find 
allied  species  of  both  genera.    The  Tropi- 


*  As  a  proof  that  the  rescmblanoe  !•  really  deoep- 
tive,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Mimeta  is  flgurad 
and  described  as  a  honeysueker  in  the  ooaUy 
*<  Voyage  de  TAstrolabe,''  under  the  name  of  Phlle- 
don  bouroentis  I 
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Igtrliyiichiui   subcornutus    is  of  an  earthy 
^g^^^w^^  coloar  washed  with  yellow  ochre, 
^4l»     bare  orbits,  dusky  cheeks,  and  the 
i^cutl  pale  recurved  nape-ruff.  The  Mimeta 
^^■leiii  is  absolutely  identical  in  the  tints 
]£  e^^iy  p*rt  of  the  body,  the  details  of 
*"  *  -'*-  are  imitated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Bouru  birds  already  described.    In 
other  islands  there  is  an  approximation 
tow^ards  mimicry,  although  it  is  not  so  pe;> 
ftet   AS  in  tbe  two    preceding  cases.     In 
X&mor,  the  Tropidorhynchus  timoriensis  is 
of  tlie  o«ual  earthy  brown  above,  with  the 
aape-mff  very  prominent,  the  checks  black, 
the  tliroat  nearly  white,  and  the  whole  un- 
der   iorface    pale    whitish  brown.     These 
VAiioui  tints    are  all  well  reproduced  in 
ICmeta  virescens,  the  chief  want  of  exact 
isiitation  being  that  the  throat  and  breast 
of  the  Tropidorhynchus  has  a  very  scal^  ap- 
Dearanee,  beine  covered  with  rigid  pointed 
leathers,  which    are  not  imitated  in   the 
Mimeta,  althoujjfh  there  are  signs  of  faint 
dniky  spots  which  may  easily  furnish  tlie 
ommdwork  of  a  more  exact  imitation  by 
uw  coDtinued  surviyal  of  favourable  varia- 
tioos  in  the  same  direction.    There  is  also 
alaqje  knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  the 
Tmdorhynchus  which  is  not  at  all  imita- 
ted ov  the  Mimeta.    In  the  Island  of  ^lort^ 
(iflrai  of  Gilolo)  there  exists  the  Tropi- 
OQikpiehus  fuscicapillus,  of  a  dark  sooty 
limni  coloar,  especially  on  the  head,  while 
tke  Dsder  parts  are  rather  lighter,  and  the 
tWifeteristic  ruff  of  the  nape  is  wanting. 
Bnr  it  is  curious  that  io  the  adjacent  Inland 
of  Gilolo  should  be  found  the  Mimeta  phajo- 
flkvBoSythe  upper  surface  of  which  is  of 
MKtly  the  same  dark  sooty  tint  as  the 
rhynchus,  and  is  the  only  known 
that  is  of  such  a  dark  colour.     Tiie 
side  is  not  quite  light  enou<;h,  but  it 
iiagood  approximation.    This  Mimeta  is 
ft  me  bird,  and  may  very  probably  exi:<t  in 
Morty,  though  not  yet  found  there  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  recent  changes  in  ph^'sical 
fHxmpby  may  have  led  to  the  restriction 
of  tEs  Tropidorhynchus  to  that  island,  where 
U  is  itry  common. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  cases  of  perfect 
miadcry  and  two  others  of  good  approxima- 
tioB,  occurring  between  species  ot  the  same 
two  genera  of  birds  ;  and  in  three  of  these 
eases  the  pairs  that  resemble  eaah  other  are 
fiMud  together  in  the  same  island,  and  to 
which  they  are  peculiar.  In  all  these  cases 
the  Tropidorhynchus  is  rather  larger  than 
the  Mimeta,  but  the  difference  is  not  be- 
jioad  the  limits  of  variation  in  species,  and 
the  two  genera  are  somewhat  alike  in  form 
and  proportioD.    There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
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special  enemies  by  which  many  small  birds 
are  attacked,  but  which  are  afraid  of  the 
Tropidorhynchus  (probably  some  of  the 
hawks),  and  thus  it  becomes  advantageous 
for  the  weak  Mimeta  to  resemble  the  strong, 
pugnacious,  noisy,  and  very  abundant  Trop- 
idorhytichus. 

Among  the  Mammalia  the  only  case 
which  may  be  true  mimicry  is  that  of  the 
insectivorous  genus  Cladobates,  found  in 
the  Malay  countries,  several  species  of 
which  very  closely  resemble  squirrels.  The 
size  is  about  the  same,  the  long  bushy  tail 
is  carried  in  the  same  way,  and  the  colours 
are  very  similar.  In  this  case  the  use  of 
the  resemblance  must  be  to  enable  the 
Cladobates  to  approach  the  insects  or  small 
hirds  on  which  it  feeds,  under  the  disguise 
of  the  harmless  fruit-eating  squirrel. 

Having  now  completed  our  survey  of  the 
most  prominent  and  remarkable  cases  of 
mimicry  that  have  yet  been  noticinl,  we 
must  say  something  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  the  theory  of  their  pro- 
duction given  by  Mr.  Bates,  and  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
in  the  preceding  pages.  Three  counten  ex- 
planations have  been  proposed.  Professor 
Westwood  admits  the  fact  of  the  mimicry 
and  its  probable  use  to  the  insect,  but  main- 
tains that  each  species  was  created  a  mimic 
for  the  purpose  of  the  protection  thus  af- 
forded it.  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  in  his  pa- 
per on  the  **  Disjiuises  of  Nature,"  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  similar  conditions  of 
food  and  of  surroundings  circumstances 
have  acted  in  some  unknown  way  to  pro- 
duce the  resemblances;  and  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  when  the  subject  was  discussed, 
Dr.  Sharp  maintained  a  similar  view,  and 
added  a  third  objection  —  that  hereditary  or 
the  reversion  to  ancestral  types  of  form  and 
colouration,  might  have  produced  many  of 
the  cases  of  mimicry. 

Against  the  special  creation  of  mimick- 
ing species  there  are  all  the  objections 
and  difliculties  in  the  way  of  special  crea- 
tion in  other  cases,  with  the  acidition  of  a 
few  that  are  peculiar  to  it.  The  most  obvi- 
ous is,  that  we  have  gradations  of  mimicry 
and  of  protective  resemblance  —  a  fact 
which  is  i4tron<^Iy  suggestive  of  a  natural 
process  having  been  at  work.  Another 
very  serious  objection  is,  that  as  mimicry 
has  been  shown  to  be  useful  only  to  those 
species  and  groups  which  are  rare  and  pro* 
bably  dying  out,  and  would  cease  to  have 
any  effect  should  the  proportionate  abun- 
dance of  the  two  species  be  reversed,  it  fol- 
lows that  on  the  special-creation  theory'  the 
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one  species  mast  have  been  created  plenti- 
ful, the  other  rare ;  *  and,  notwithstanding 
the  many  causes  that  continually  tend  to 
alter  the  proportions  of  species,  these  two 
species  must  have  always  been  specially 
maintained  at  their  respective  proportions, 
or  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  each 
received  their  peculiar  characteristics  would 
have  completely  failed.  A  third  difficulty 
is,  that  although  it  is  very  easy  to  under- 
stand how  mimicry  may  be  brought  about 
by  variation  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
it  seems  a  very  strange  thing  for  a  Creator 
to  protect  an  animal  by  making  it  imitate 
another,  when  the  very  assumption  of  a 
Creator  implies  his  power  to  create  it  so  as 
to  require  no  such  circuitous  protection. 
These  appear  to  be  fatal  objections  to  the 
application  of  the  special-creation  theory  to 
this  particular  case. 

The  other  two  supposed  explanations, 
which  ma^  be  shortly  expressed  as  the  the- 
ories of  '*  similar  conditions  **  and  of**  hered- 
ity," agree  in  making  mimicry,  where  it 
exists,  an  adventitious  circumstance  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  well-being 
of  the  mimicking  species.  But  several  of 
the  most  striking  and  most  constant  facts 
which  have  been  adduced  directly  contra- 
dict both  these  hypotheses.  The  law  that 
mimicry  is  confined  to  a  few  groups  only  is 
one  of  these,  for  "  similar  conditions  "  must 
act  more  or  less  on  all  groups  in  a  limited 
region,  and  **  heredity  **  must  influence  all 
groups  related  to  each  other  in  an  equal 
degree.  iVgain,  the  general  fact  that  those 
species  which  mimic  others  are  rare,  while 
those  which  are  imitated  are  abundant,  is 
in  no  way  explained  by  either  of  these  the- 
ories, any  more  than  is  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  some  palpable  mode  of  protection 
in  the  imitated  species.  "  Reversion  to  an 
ancestral  type"  no  way  explains  why  the 
imitator  and  the  imitated  always  inhabit  the 
very  same  district,  whereas  allied  forms  of 
every  degree  of  nearness  and  remoteness 
generally  inhabit  ditfercnt  countries,  and 
often  different  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  and 
neither  it,  nor  •*  similar  conditions/*  will 
account  for  the  likeness  between  species  of 
distinct  groups  being  superficial  only  —  a 
disguise,  not  a  true  resemblance;  for  the 
imitation  of  bark,  of  leaves,  of  sticks,  of 
dung ;  for  the  resemblance  between  species 
in  different  orders,  and  even  different  class- 
es and  sub-kingdoms  ;  and  finally,  for  the 
graduated  series  of  the  phenomena,  begin- 
ning with  a  general  harmony  and  adapta- 
tion of  tint  in  autumn  and  winter  moths 
and  in  arctic  and  desert  animals ;  and  ending 
with  those  complete  cases  of  detailed  mim- 


icry which  not  only  deceiye  predacious  ai 
mals,  but  puzzle  the  most  experienced  i 
sect  collectors  and  the  most  learned  ent 
mologists. 

But  there  is  yet  another  series  of  pb 
nomena  connected  with  this  subject,  wok 
considerably  strengthens  the  view  bei 
adopted,  while  it  seems  quite  incompatib 
with  either  of  the  other  hypotheses ;  nam 
ly,  the  relation  of  protective  colourinj^  at 
mimicry  to  the  sexual  differences  of  animal 
It  will  be  clear  to  every  one  that  if  tf 
animals,  which  as  regards  **  external  cone 
tions  "  and  "  hereditary  descent,"  are  exac 
ly  alike,  yet  differ  remarkably  in  colour 
tion,  one  resembling  a  protected  speci 
and  the  other  not,  the  resemblance  tb 
exists  in  one  only,  can  hardly  be  impatc 
to  the  influence  of  external  conditions  or  i 
the  effect  of  heredity.  And  if,  further, 
can  be  proved  that  the  one  requires  protoi 
tion  more  than  the  other,  and  that  in  se^e 
al  cases  it  is  that  one  which  mimics  the  pi 
tected  species,  while  the  one  that  least  ■ 
quires  protection  never  does  so,  it  will  aflc 
very  strong  corroborative  evidence  tt 
ther&  is  a  real  connexion  between  M 
necessity  for  protection  and  the  phenoc 
non  of  mimicry.  Now  the  sexes  of  inse 
offer  us  a  test  of  the  nature  here  indicatt 
and  appear  to  furnish  one  of  the  most  ^ 
elusive  argments  in  favour  of  the  th^ 
that  the  phenomena  termed  **  minuGS 
are  produced  by  natural  selection. 

The  comparative  importance  of  the  9^ 
varies  much  in  different  classes  of  aniua: 
In  the  higher  vertebrates,  where  the  amc 
ber  of  young  produced  at  a  birth  is 
and  the  same  individuals  breed  many 
in  succession,  the  preservation  of  both 
es  is  almost  equally  important.  In  all  C 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  male  protc< 
the  female  and  her  offspring,  or  helps 
supply  them  with  food,  his  importanea 
the  economy  of  nature  is  proportionally  i' 
creased,  though  it  is  never  perhaps  qrf 
equal  to  that  of  the  female.  In  insects  tM 
case  is  very  different ;  they  pair  but  oi^* 
in  their  live?,  and  the  prolonged  existwp* 
of  the  male  is  in  most  cases  quite  unnee^ 
sary  for  the  continuance  of  the  race.  P^ 
female,  however,  must  continue  to  es-'' 
long  enough  to  deposit  her  eggs  in  a  pUi^ 
adapted  for  the  development  and  growth 
the  progeny.  Hence  there  is  a  wide  diffi^ 
ence  in  the  need  for  protection  in  the  t0 
sexes  ;  and  we  should,  therefore,  expect  ^ 
find  that  in  some  cases  the  special  prol^ 
tion  given  to  the  female  was  in  the  m0 
less  in  amount  or  altogether  wanting.  Tl 
facts  entirely  confirm  this  expectation.    Z 
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flnpectre  ineecti  (PhasmidsB)  it  is  often 
fevxiales  alone  that  so  strikinely  resemble 
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hile  the  males  show  only  a  rude 
appro^cimation.     The  male  Diadema  bolina 
is  &   'voiy  handsome  and  conspicuous  butter- 
fly.  '^Kritnout  a  sign  of  protective  or  imitative 
colo^ii-ing,  while  the  female  is  entirely   un- 
like   lier  partner,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
hokkIcHiiI  cases  of  mimicry  on  record,  re- 
flemUing    most    accurately    the    common 
D&nais  chrysippus,  in  whose  company  it  is 
often  found.   So  in  several  species  of  South 
Aiaerican   Pieris,  the  males  are  white  and 
hUck,  of  a  nmilar  type  of  colouriug  to  our 
own    **  cabbage"  butterflies,  while   the  fe- 
laailes  are  rich  yellow  and  buff,  spotted  and 
■Marked  so  as  to  exactly  resemble  species  of 
Helicoiiid»  with  which  they  associate  in 
^«  forest.      In  the  Malay  archim'lajio  Mr. 
Wallace  found  a  Diadema  which  had  always 
beeii  considered  a  male  insect  on  account 
^  ita  glossy  metallic-blue  tints,  while  its 
^^^■Bpanion  of  sober  brown  was  looked  upon 
••  the  female.      He   discovered,  however, 
^5^  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  the 
pch  and  glossy  colours  of  the  female  are 
^tative  and  protective,  since  they  cause 
w  exactly  to  resemble  the  common  Euplnca 
iQ^aiDQs  of   the  same  reigions,  a  species 
^hjch  has  been  already  mentioned  in  this 
•j^cfe  as  mimicked  by  another  butterfly, 
^pilio  paradoxa.    In  this  case,  and  in  that 
JJ  Diadema  bolina,  there  is  no  difltirence  in 
T®  habits  of  the  two  sexes,  whi<'h  fly  in 
JJ'^^^lar  localities ;  so  that  the   influence  of 
j^^Umal   conditions  '*  cannot  be  invoked 
j^  as  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  the  South 
^r*^rican  Pieris  pyrrha  and   allies,  where 
T^.  white  males  frequent  open  sunny  places, 
*^l€  the  Heliconia-like  females  haunt    the 
"^eiofthe  forest. 

/jWe  may  impute  to  the  same  general  cau?e 

^^  greater  need  of  protection  for  the  fe- 

"^^  owing  to  her  weaker  flij?l>t,  jrreater 

.   Posare  to  attack,   and   supreme    impor- 

•  **Oe)  —  the  fact  of  the  colours  of  female 

j^^cts  being  so  very  generally  duller  and 

*^*  fsonspicuous  than  those  of  the  other  sex. 

^^  that  it  is  chiefly  due  to  this  cau"<e  rath- 

1^1  ^lian  to  what  Mr.  Darwin  terms  '*  sexual 

^  *^«tion  "  appears  to  be  shown  by  the  other- 

^1^^  inexplicable  fa^rt,  that  in   the  groups 

^^^•fjh  have  a  protection  of  any  kind  inde- 

Jp  **dent  of  concealment,  sexual  diff'erenees 

J    Colour  are  either  quite  wanting  or  slightly 

rr^«lope<l.     The  Heliconida;  and  Danaidie, 

J^^'^Hected  by  a  disajireeable  flavour,   have 

^  females  as  bright  and  conspicuous  as  >he 

^^es,  and  very  rarely  diflijring  at  all  fironi 

^^m.     The   stinging   Ilymenoptera  have 

^^  two  sexes  equally  well  coloured.     The 


Carabidie,  the  Chrysomelidw,  and  the  Tele- 
phori  have  both  sexes  t»qually  conspicnous, 
and  seldom  <lifterinj;j  in  colours.  The  bril- 
liant CurL'uIios,  which  are  protected  by  their 
hanlness.  are  brilliant  in  both  sexes.  Last- 
ly, the  glittering  ('etoniadfc  and  Bupresti- 
<lie,  whieh  peem  to  he  protected  by  their 
hanl  and  jKilished  coats,  their  rapid  motions 
and  peculiar  habits,  present  few  sexual 
difl*erences  of  colour,  while  sexual  selection 
has  often  manifested  itself  by  structural 
diflerenres,  such  as  horns,  spines,  or  other 
processes. 

The  same  law  manifests  itself  in  Birds. 
The  female  while  sitting  on  her  eggs  re- 
quires protection  by  concealment  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  male ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly And  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  catses  in  which  the  male  birds  are  dis- 
tinguished by  unusual  brilliancy  of  plumage, 
the  females  are.  much  more  obscure,  anil 
oden  remarkably  plain  coloured.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  such  as  eminently  to  prove  the 
rule,  for  in  most  cases  we  can  see  a  very  good 
reason  for  them.  In  particular,  there  are  a 
few  instances  among  wading  and  gallina- 
ceous birds  in  which  the  female  has  decid- 
edly more  brilliant  colours  than  the  male ; 
but  it  is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  fact 
that  in  most  if  not  all  these  eases  the  males 
sit  upon  the  eggs ;  so  that  this  exception  to 
the  usual  rule  almost  demonstrates  that  it 
is  because  the  process  of  incubation  is  at 
once  \ery  important  and  very  dangerous, 
that  the  prot»'Ct.ion  of  obscure  colouring  is 
develope<l.  The  most  striking  example  is 
that  of  the  sooty  phalarope  (Phalaropus 
fulicarius,  Linn)  In  winter  ]>lumage  the 
sexes  of  this  binl  are  alike  in  colouration, 
but  in  summer  the  female  is  much  the  most 
conspicuous,  having  a  black  head,  dark 
wings,  and  reddish-brown  back,  while  the 
male  is  nearly  uniform  brown,  with  dusky 
spots.  Mr.  (iould  in  his  '*  Birds  of  (ircat 
Britain  "  figures  the  two  sexes  in  lH)th  win- 
ter antl  summer  plumage,  and  remarks  on 
the  strangle  peculiarity  of  the  usual  colours 
of  the  two  sexes  being  reversed,  and  alsc^ 
on  the  still  more  curious  fact  that  the 
'*  male  alone  sits  on  the  egg^,"  which  are 
deposited  on  the  bare  jrround.  In  another 
British  bird,  the  dotterell,  the  femile  is  also 
larger  and  more  brightly-coloured  than  the 
male ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  the 
males  assist  in  incubation,  even  if  they  do 
not  perform  it  entirely,  for  Mr.  (rould  tells  us, 
"  that  thev  have  been  shot  with  the  breast 
ban?  of  fi'arhers,  causcid  by  sitting  on  the 
eirgs."  The  small  quail-like  birds  forming 
the  genus  Turnix  have  also  generally  large 
and  bright-coloured  females,  and   we   are 
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told  hj  Mr.  Jerdon  in  bis  "  Birds  of  India  " 
that  "  the  natives  report  that  during  the 
breeding  season  the  females  desert  their 
eggs  and  associate  in  flocks  while  the  males 
are  employed  in  hatching  the  eggs."  It  is 
also  an  ascertained  fact  thai  the  females 
are  more  bold  and  pugnacious  than  the 
males.  A  further  confirmation  of  this 
view  is  to  be  found  in  tho  fa(!t  (not 
hitherto  noticed^,  that  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases  in  which  bright  colours  exist  in 
both  sexes,  incubation  takes  place  in  a  dark 
hole  or  in  a  dome-shaped  nest.  Female 
kingfishers  are  often  equally  brilliant  with 
the  male,  and  they  build  in*  holes  in  banks. 
Bee- eaters,  trogons,  motmots,  and  toucans, 
all  build  in  holes,  and  in  none  is  there  any 
difference  in  the  sexes,  although  they  are, 
without  exception,  showy  birds.  Parrots 
build  in  holes  in  trees,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  they  present  no  marked  sexual  dif- 
ference tending  to  the  concealment  of  the 
female.  Woodpeckers  are  in  the  same  cate- 
gory, since  though  the  sexes  often  differ  in 
colour,  the  female  is  not  generally  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  male.  Wagtails  and 
titmice  build  concealed  nests,  and  the 
females  are  nearly  as  gay  as  their  mates. 
The  female  of  the  pretty  Australian  binl 
Pardalotus  punctatus,  is  very  conspicuously 
spotted  on  the  upper  surface,  and  it  builds 
in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  gay-coloured 
hang-nests  (Icterinae)  and  the  equally  bril- 
liant Tanagcrs  may  be  well  contrasted; 
for  the  former,  concealed  in  their  covered 
nests,  pre^ut  little  or  no  sexual  difference 
of  colour,  —  while  the  open-nested  Tana- 
gers  have  the  females  aull-coloured  and 
sometimes  with  almost  prdective  tints.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  individual  exceptions 
to  the  rule  here  indicated,  because  many 
and  Vcirious  causes  have  combined  to  de- 
termine both  the  colouration  and  the  habits 
of  birds.  These  have  no  doubt  acted  and 
re-acted  on  each  other;  and  then  under 
chan;ied  conditions  it  may  well  have  hap- 
pened that  one  has  become  modified, 
yrhile  the  other  has  been  continued  by 
hereditary  descent,  and  exists  as  an  appar^ 
ent  exception  to  what  otherwise  seems 
a  very  general  rule.  The  facts  presented 
to  us  by  the  sexual  differences  of  colour  in 
birds  and  their  mode  of  nesting,  are  on  the 
whole  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  law  of 
protective  adaptation  of  colour  and  form, 
which  appears  to  have  checked  to  some  ex- 
tent the  powerful  action  of  sexual  selection, 
and  to  have  materially  influenced  the  col- 
ouring of  female  birds,  as  it  has  undoubted- 
ly done  that  of  female  insects. 


We  have  now  completed  a  hne£, 
necessarily  very  imperfect,  survey  of  tin 
various  wavs  in  which  the  external  fimi 
and  colourmg  of  animalfl  is  adapted  to  1m 
useful  to  them,  either  bv  concealing  then 
from  their  enemies  or  from  the  creatnrei 
they  prey  upon.  It  has,  we  hope,  beei 
shown  that  the  subject  b  one  of  much  i» 
terest,  both  as  regards  a  true  comprehennoi 
of  the  place  each  animal  fills  in  the  econoan 
of  nature,  and  the  means  by  which  it  if 
enabled  to  maintain  that  place ;  and  also  ai 
teaching  us  how  important  a  part  is  played 
by  the  n^nutest  det^Is  in  the  structure  oi 
animals,  and  how  complicated  and  delicalc 
is  the  equilibrium  of  the  organic  world. 

Our  exposition  of  the  subject  havinff  beea 
necessarily  somewhat  lengthy  and  rail  m 
details,  it  will  be  as  well  to  recapitulate  iH 
main  points. 

There  is  a  general  harmony  in  nature  hm 
tween  the  colours  of  an  animal  and  thoee  (^ 
its  habitation.  Arctic  animals  are  whtte,deee4 
animals  are  sand-coloured,  dwellers  amoc: 
leaves  and  grass  are  green,  nocturnal anima 
are  dusky.  These  colours  are  not  universaltls: 
are  very  general,  and  are  seldom  rev 
Going  on  a  little  further,  we  find  birds, 
tiles,  and  insects  tinted  and  mottled 
exactly  to  match  the  rock,  or  bark,  or 
or  flower  thay  are  accustomed  to  rest  u 
and  thereby  efi*ectually  concealed, 
other  step  in  advance,  and  we  have  i 
which  are  formed  as  well  as  coloured 
exactly  to  resemble  particular  leaves,  i 
sticks,  or  mossy  twigs,  or  flowers ;  anc}  m 
these  cases  very  peculiar  habits  and  instiac^ 
come  into  play  to  aid  in  the  deception,  aM 
render  the  concealment  more  naturaL  Wi0 
now  enter  upon  anew  phase  of  thephenomeDa^ 
and  come  to  creatures  whose  colours  neither 
conceal  them  nor  make  them  like  vegetal!^ 
or  mineral  substances ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  conspicuous  enough,  but  they  completelT 
resemble  some  other  creature  of  quite  a  ^flh 
erent  group,  while  they  differ  much  in  o«u 
ward  appearance  from  those  with  which  all  e» 
sential  parts  of  their  organization  show  then 
to  be  really  closely  allied.  They  appeal 
like  actors  or  masqueraders  dressed  up  mm 
paintet]  for  amusement,  or  like  swindlers  e» 
deavoiu*ing  to  pass  themselves  oflT  for  weft 
known  and  respectable  members  of  society 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  travertie 
Does  Nature  descend  to  imposture  or  mmt 
querade  ?  We  answer,  she  does  noL  Hei 
principle's  are  too  severe.  There  is  a  uaeii 
every  detail  of  her  bandiwo''k.  The  i» 
s<*mblance  of  one  animal  to  another  is  of 
actly  the  same  essential  nature   as   the 
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tions  of  existence  "  for  some  of  the  cases, 
and  of  the  laws  of  "  hereditary  descent  and 
the  reversion  to  ancestral  forms  "  for  others, 
—  have  all  been  shown  to  be  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, and  the  two  latter  to  be  directly 
contradicted  by  some  of  the  most  constant 
and  most  remarkable  of  the  facts  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

Tlic  important  part  that  "  protective  re- 
semblance "  has  played  in  determining  the 
colours  and  markings  of  many  groups  of 
animals  will  enable  us  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  one  of  the  most  strikinj;  facts 
in  nature,  the  untbrmity  in  tlie  colours  of 
the  vegetable  as  compared  with  the  won- 
derful diversity  of  the  animal  world. 
tw  from  attack,  by  their  being  always  very  There  appears  no  good  reason  why  trees 
MPondant,  by  their  being  conspicuous  anil  an<l  shrubs  should  not  have  been  adorned 
concealing  thcmselvcji,  and  by  their  hav-  with  as  many  varied  hues  and  a*<  strikingly 
generally  no  visible  means  of  escape  \  designed  patterns  as  binis  and  butterflies, 
their  enemies  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  since  the  gay  colours  of  flowers  show  that 
B  particular  quality  that  makes  them  dis- 1  there  is  no  incapacity  in  vcget^ible  tissues 
Ukea  is  oflen  very  clear,  such  as  a  nasty  j  to  exhibit  tht-m.  But  even  flowers  them- 
tasfee  or  an  indigestible  hardness.  Further  |  selves  present  us  with  none  of  those  won- 
auunination  reveals  the  fact  that,  in  several  dertul  designs,  those  complicated  arrange- 
of  both  kinds  of  disguise,  it  is  the  fe- '  ments  of  8t.ti}K>s  and  dots  and  patches  of 
looly  that  is  thus  disguised;  and   as  it  !  colours,  that  Ihirmonious  blending  of  hues 


tBinblAnce  to  a  leaf,  or  to  bark,  or  to  desert 
mndj  and  antwers  exactly  the  same  purpose. 
In  the  one  case,  the  enemy  will  not  attack 
the  IcMif  or  the  bark,  and  so  the  disguise  is  a 
Mieg^ard ;  in  the  other  case  it  is  found  that 
(br  varioui  reasons  the  creature  resembled  is 
over  and  not  attacked  bv  the  usual 
of  its  order,  and  thus  the  creature 
resembles  it  has  an  equally  effectual 
ftfe^tu^rd.  We  are  plainly  shown  that  the 
liapibe  is  of  the  same  nature  in  the  two 
HseSv  iy  the  occurrence  in  the  same  group 
iC  one  species  resembling  a  vegetable  sub- 
i.  while  another  resembles  a  living  an- 
of  another  group ;  and  we  know  that 
creatures  resembled  possess  an  immuni- 
Trom  attack,  by  their  being  always  very 
idant,  by  their  being  conspicuous  anil 


bo  shown  that  the  female  needs  protcc-   in  lines  and  bands  and  shaded  s])ots,  which 

nnich  more  than  the  male,  and  that  her  :  are  so  (jroneral  a  feature  in  insects.     It   is 

pRKfration  for  a  much  longer  period  is  ab-  i  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Darwin  that  we  owe  all 

•olotely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  I  the  beauty  of  llowers  to  the  necc?siiy  of  at- 

the nee,  we  have  an   additional  indication    trineting  insects  to  aid  in  their  fertilization, 

that  the  resemblance  is  in  all  ciises  subscr-  [  and  that  much  of  the  development  of  col- 

VHBt  to  a  great  purpose  —  the  preservation  ■  our  in  the  animal  worhl  is  due  to  **  scx- 

tf  the  species.  i  ual  selection,"  colour  being  univci-sally  at- 

In  endeavoring  to  explain   these    phe- ,  tractive,  and  thus  leading  to  propagation 

Mwcnaas  having  been  brought  about  by  >  and  increase  ;  but  while  fully  admitting  this, 

▼iriitioa  and  natural  selection,   we   start    it  will  be  evident,  from  the  facts  and  argu- 

*Mthc  fact  that  white  varieties  frequent-  :  ments  here  brought  forward,  that  very  much 

Ioeenr,  and  when  protected  from  enemies  .  of  the  ivir/V///  )M)th  of  colour  and  markings 
IV  00  incapaciry  for  continued  existence  \  amonsr  anim  ils  is  due  to  the  supreme  impor- 
iid increase.     We  know,  further,   that  va-  ,  tance  of  concealment ;  and  thus  the  various 
'■twiof  many  other  tints  occasionally  oc-    tints  of  minerals  and  vegetables  have  been 
«r;  and  as  **  the  survival  of  the   fittest"    directly  reproiluced  in  the  animal  kinpdom, 
Mttiaevitablv  weed  out  tho-»e  whose  col-    and   agjiin    and   again   modified    as    more 
•■•■  are  prejudicial,   and   ])rescrve   those   special  j»rotecti(»n   became  necessary.     We 
vsoteeoloursare  a  safeunard,  we  reciuln*  no   sliall  thus  have  two  causes  for  the  develop- 
Mer  mode  of  accounting  for  the  projective    ment  of  colour  in   the  animal   world,   and 
Wtlof  arctic  nod  desi^rt  anini.ils.     But  this    s!iall  Ik;  b.'tter  enabled  to  understand  how, 
■^Knggranted,  there  is  such  a  iHjrfjctly  con-    by  their  ctmibined  and  separate,  action,  the 
tuocm  and  graduate- 1  series  of  examples  of   immense  variety  we  now  behold  has  been 
cvcty  kind  of  protective  iiiiitation,  up  to  the    produc-ed.         Both   causes,   however,    will 
■oit  wonderful  cases  of  what    is    termed    conic  under  the  general  law  of  *'  Ttility," 
**Biniicry,"  that  we  <'an   find  no  place  at    the    advocacy   of  which,   in    its    broadest 
vUch  to  draw  the  line,  and   say,   *•  so  fur   si*nse,  we  owe  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Dar- 
*ination  and  natural  selection  will  account    win.  *     A  nn»re  acnrate  knowle<lge  of  the 
Artfae  phenomena,  but  for  all  the  re^t  we    varied  phenomena  connected  with  this  sub- 
Rqnire  a  more  pitent  cause."      The  coun- 
ter theories  that  have    b«'en    proposed,  tliat       *  .Mr.  Dnrwin  linx  rf(*oj;iii>iMl  tlie  fact,  that  the 

of  the"sp«»cial  creati'in'*of(nch   imitative   ^;'>«"«iii:.' of  frmai..  i.inis  hns  iw.n  i''!l«'V"''**J^!!l^ 
J.--      .1     *    #.  ^1  .  i.       •     -1  ,.      »'•»'  »«»'«•''  '»f   iirotection    (Inrtiiff    incubation,    ^co 

lOnD,  tbat  or  the  action  ol   '•  similar    COlldl-    "Origin  of  .-Species,"  4lli   l-M.,  irj4i. 
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ject  may  not  improbably  give  us  some  in- 
formation both  as  to  the  senses  and   the 
mental  faculties  of  the  lower  animals.     For 
it  is  evident  that  if  colours  which  please  us 
also  attract  them,  and  if  the  various  dis- 
guises which  have  been  here  enumerated 
are  equally  deceptive  to  them  as  to  our- 
selves, then  both  their  powers  of  vision  and 
their  faculties  of  perception  and  emotion 
must  be  essentially  of  the  same  nature  as 
our  own  —  a  fact  of  high  philosophical  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  our  own  nature, 
and  our  true  relations  to  the  lower  animals. 
Although  such  a  variety   of  interesting 
facts  have  been  already  accumulated,  the 
subject  we  have  been  discussing  is  one  of 
which  comparatively  little  is  really  known. 
The  natural  history  of  the  tropics  has  never 
yet  been  studied  on  the  spot  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  "  what  to  observe  "   in    this 
matter.     The  varied  ways  in    which    the 
colouring  and  form  of  animals  serves  for 
their  protection,  their  strange  disguises  as 
vegetable  or  mineral  iubstances,  their  won- 
derful mimicry  of  other  beings,  offer  an  al- 
most unwofked  and  inexhaustible  field  of 
discovery  for  the  zoologist,  and  will  assured- 
ly throw  much  light  on  the  laws  and  con- 
ditions which  have  resulted  in  the  wonder- 
ful variety  of  colour,  shade,  and  marking 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
characteristics  of  the  animal  world,  but  the 
immediate  causes  of  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  most  difficult  to  explain. 
1     If  we  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  in 
;  this  wide  and  picturesque  domain  of  nature, 
results  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  depend  either  upon  those  incalculable 
combinations  of  laws  which  we  term  chance 
or  upon  the  direct  volition  of  the  Creator, 
are  really  due  to  the  action  of  compara- 
tively well-known  and   simple   causes,    we 
shall  have  attained    our   ])re8ent   purpose, 
which  has  been  to  extend  the  interest, so 
generally  felt  in  the  more  striking  facts  of 
natural  history  to  a  large  class  of  curious 
but  much  neglected  details  ;  and  to  further, 
in  however  slight  a  degree,  the  subjection  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  to   the   "  Reign   of 
Law." 


From  tlic  Sunday  3Iagazine. 
AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ASCEND  MOUNT  ARARAT. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  wearied 
with  fertile  solitudes  and  the  barbarous  Cos- 
sack, we  determined  to  leave  Russia,  and 
make  our  way  into  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Persia.     We  deviated  from  the  usual  route 


for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Ararat.    We  ac 

cordingly  made  our  way  to  Erivan,  thecaf 

ital  of  the  district  in  which  it  stands,  an 

residence  of  a  Russian   Governor.     Eithc 

from  policy  or  courtesy  we  had  been  pn 

vided  with  a  Cossack  escort,   and  so  oar  m 

rival  in  a  city  rarely  visited  by   strangei 

produced  some  sensation  among  its  quiet  u 

habitants.     Ere  we  entered,  however,  n 

paused  upon  the  slopes  above  it  to  cafcc 

the   last  glories   of  the  sun   falling  apo 

Mount  Ararat.    It  seemed  to  stand  on  tb 

far  stretching  plain  before  us,  the  world 

great  barrier-pyramid.     Gracefully  it  rial 

to  1 7,500  feet,  without  any  mountain-form  t 

break  the  solitude  of  its  reign.     The  lease 

cone  on  its  side  alone  varies  the  gracefi 

outline  of  the  whole.     Its  summit  crownc 

with  everlasting  snows  was  now   sparklia 

in  dazzling  brilliancy,  and  flooded  with  tk 

golden  light  of  heaven.     Around  its  breai 

light  vapory  mists  of  softest  hues  hung  fkm 

ing ;  while  below,  along  the  almost   doium 

less  plain,  the  baser  mists  of  earth  wm 

gathering  fast,   brooding  over  the  ttor^ 

Araxes,  whose  silver  line  disported  in  b« 

sweeps  hither  and  thither  over  the  htm 

level  which  forms  the  mountain*s  base. 

is  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  solemn 

I  have  visited  in  this  fair  creation  of 

The  mountain,  the  river,  the  plain,  all 

before  you  in  a  solitude  so  profound  team 

sober  you  into  sadness,  and  make  you    tf 

especially  towards   eventide,  the  spiri'ft 

the  scene.      Beyond  the   river's  spariicli 

curve,    and  the   mountain   piercing     ii 

heaven,  you  see  nothing  in  the  far  distau 

but  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Muscovite 

a  few  checkered  lines  of  cantonments,  wIk 

he  bides  his  time,  ready  to  spring  upon  'i 

expiring  lion  of  Persia.     As  we  stood  gfa 

ing  entranced,    while   lights  and  shades 

every  hue  flitted  in  ceaseless  play  over  ^ 

face  of  the   lovely   mountain,   suddenly  ^-^ 

was  chan<!ed.     Of  all  that  was  dazw> 

beauty  before,   nothing  now   remained  |3 

the   cold  ashy   outline  of    the    moant^ 

against  the  sobered  sky.     The  sun  sunk 

rest,   and  Death  flung  his  twilight-shaded 

darken! n«;  all  around.     As  these  deepea 

over  the  silent  landscape,  with  a  true  f** 

ing  of  the  Eastern  insecurity  we   hastea^ 

down  into  the  city  for  shelter. 

Our  approach  lay  through  dusty  laii<> 
between  mud  walls,  whose  frequent  m 
revealed  to  us  neglected  gardens  befic) 
where,  amid  a  tanizled  wilderness  of  wei0 
and  flowers,  peach  and  almond  trees  ir6 
flourishing,  whose  luxuriant  branches  eo 
tinually  wantoned  over  the  walls  into  tl 
road,  incommoding  our  passage.     We  fi 
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I  a  ttream,  now  murmuring  over  peb- 
ud  now  furrowing  the  soil  into  pools, 
gh  which  our  beasts  toiled  heavily. 
ij  hal^starved  dogs  kept  pace  with 
urking  from  the  top  of  the  walls  an  un- 
xif  welcome.  Low  barred  doorways 
ired  at  intervals,  carefully  closed 
•I  approach.   One  or  two  that  chanced 

open  revealed  a  singular  scene  of 
■tie  dirt  and  confusion  within, 
si  rank  rubbish-heaps  you  might  see 
)yt  and  horses,  men,  women,  and 
!ta,  sharing  the  common  right  of  home 
idrad  and  contented  fellowship.  You 
lOfe,  on  suddenly  looking  back,  to  sur- 

a  woman's  head,  curiously  peering 
1  hy  the  doorpost  af^er  the  stranger, 
I  to  save  her  modesty  from  his  unnal- 
I  gase,  she  covered  her  lips  with  her 
iiirdrew  the  protecting  yasmah  (veil) 
I  ber  mouth. 

length  we   emerged    into  a    lar^e 
%  two  sides  of  which  were  occupied  by 
9ofemor*8  residence  and   the  public 
i^  the  others  by  a  bazaar,  and  the 
ian  fortress,  through   which  you  pass 
the  country  beyond.    An  English  gar- 
locopies  the  area  of  the  souare,  where 
■  or  various  climes,  and  flowers  amid 
ptrterres,  are  kept  in  languid  existence 
BMonal  streams  of  water  poured  around 
thirsty  roots.    In  the  centre  of  this 
Uit  scene,  overlooked  by  some  grim 
I  of  ordnance,  rises  a  pavilion  for  mu- 
retthed  from  harmonious  Italy.     For 
■omalous  Russ  not  only  places  his  iron 
npon  the  Eastern  world,  but  has  taxed 
nence  of  Europe  for  his  sway,  and  its 
rt  melodies  to  charm  his  vacant  hours. 
Bg  through   this  square,    where,     as 
WBf  coming  on,  were  few  loungers,  we 
our  way  to  the  **  station,''  a  building 
led  everywhere  at  certain  intervals  in  j 
riet  recently  subjugated  to  Ru^ia  for 
Nivenience  of  government  ofHcial  trav- ' 
They  are  our  Indian   Dilk  bunga- ' 
Xanianized,  or  the  French  Algerian  i 
loscrais.     Supposing  the  stranger  on  | 
rival  to  be  admitted,  he  has  a  room 
ed  to  him,  where  he  finds  a  fire-place, 
B  tquare  table,  a  wooden  bedstead,  a  ' 
}  or  rude  chairs,  ocpasionally  a  small 
B  looking-glass  over  the  chimney,  and. 
e  German  says,  **  weiter  nichts."    I 
early  forgotten,  however,  one  further  i 
leasable  and  never-failing  piece  of  fur-  | 
U  namely;  a  small  picture  of  the  Vir-  > 
r  of  the  great  Russian  Saint  Nicholas, 
ed  high  up  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
I  lamp  or  candle  ready  before  it  for 
inferred  devotion.    An  old  soldier  re- 


ceives you  on  your  arrival,  who  is  at  once 
the  guardian  of  the  station,  and  your  gen- 
eral servant.  Ilis  first  reception  of  you  is 
**  Si  chasse  !  Si  chasse  ! "  which  is  the  trav- 
eller's principal  persecuting  genius  through- 
out all  the  Russias.  It  should  signify  im- 
mediately, but  really  means  any  remote  in- 
dolent period  your  humble  bowing  attend- 
ant may  determine.  Be  your  wants  ever 
so  reasonable  or  urgent,  it  matters  not,  you 
must  wait  his  will,  unless  indeed  you  are  a 
general  officer,  then  "  si  chasse "  becomes 
an  actuality,  accompained  by  the  most  ob- 
sequious consideration.  In  any  other  case 
your  soldier-attendant  is  generally  too  stu- 
pid to  understand  your  wants,  or  the  en- 
deavours of  your  servant  to  save  him  labour. 
But  if  you  chance  to  be  a  foreigner,  alas  for 
you  !  for  then  he  has  understanding  enough 
to  be  too  patriotic  to  care  for  you  or  them. 
His  own  room  is  the  gathering  point  for  all 
the  gossips  of  the  place,  and  here  in  the 
kitchen  he  beguiles,  under  their  surmises  of 
the  traveller's  object,  rank  and  destination, 
his  languid  preparations  for  your  meal. 

One  welcome  exception  there  is  to  all 
the  dirt  and  dilatoriness  proper  to  a  Rus- 
sian station,  and  that  is  in  the  ever  ready 
f)re3ence  of  the  Somavah.  The  stranger 
IAS  scarcely  entered  his  chamber,  before  a 
bright  tea-urn  liissinc^  its  welcome  is  placed 
before  him,  and  a  Tittle  porcelain  teapot 
crowning  its  summit  furnishes  him  with  a 
beverage  scarcely  surpassed  anywhere  in 
tea-loving  England.  No  one,  not  experi- 
enced in  the  fatigues  of  Russian  travel,  and 
the  sluggish  service  of  Russian  attendants, 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  welcome  of  heart 
and  eye  with  which  I  had  been  wont  to 
greet  the  entrance  of  my  country's  domes- 
tic divinity.  Well,  we  made  our  way  to 
this  harbour  of  refuge  at  Erivan.  We 
were  just  listening  to  a  cold  refusal  to  our 
request  for  admission,  under  the  scrutiny  of 
a  score  of  intiuisitive  eyes,  which  crowded 
at  once  to  the  door,  when  the  chef  de  po- 
lice came  up.  and  said  that  he  could  and 
no  better  shelter  for  us  than  under  his  own 
roof.  Here  a  large  room  was  assigned  to  us, 
without,  however,  the  blessing  of  privacy, 
for  as  the  chefs  house  in  Eastern  lands  is 
the  common  rendezvous  of  all  idlers,  and 
a  traveller-guest  is  an  especial  object  of  cu- 
riosity, wondering  eyes  followed  our  every 
movement  faithful  as  our  own  shadow. 

The  walls  of  our  room  were  covered  with 
Greek  paintings  of  the  favourite  Muscovite 
divinities  —  the  Virgin,  the  Russian  Saint 
Nicolas,  and  our  notable  St.  George  in  full 
tilt  against  the  redoubtable  dragon,  belch- 
ing forth  volumes    of  sulphurous    flames. 
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Each  was  ^aced  with  a  small  lamp  flicker- 
ing before  it  to  enlighten  devotion.  These 
paintings,  so  uniyersal  in  Russian  houses, 
are  some  of  them  as  delicate  as  the  softest 
miniatures  on  enamel.  Between  these 
forms  of  worship  were  coloured  prints  of 
every  conceivable  subject.  Battle-scenes 
were,  however,  the  prevailing  theme,  where 
a  few  stalwart  Russians  victorious  were 
beating  down  the  serried  battalions  of  the 
hated  Frank.  But  at  length,  stretching 
my  wearied  limbs  upon  the  welcome  couch, 
I  fell  asleep,  remembering  the  unfailing 
word,  the  wanderer's  sweetest  lullaby  — 
'*  He  that  keepeth  thee  will  not  slumber." 
'^  I  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and 
sleep:  for  Thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me 
dwell  in  safety." 

The  sun  bad  already  risen  on  the  morrow 
ere  we  awoke,  refreshed,  to  consciousness. 
The  lullaby  with  which  we  had  closed  our 
eyes  was  succeeded  now  by  the  words  of 
praise :  *'  I  laid  me  down  and  slept ;  I 
awaked,  for  the  Lord  sustained  me."  What 
a  glorious  sight  met  our  first  upward  gaze ! 
The  snowy  crown  of  Ararat  was  blazing 
beneath  the  morninc  sun  —  too  bright  for 
mortal  gaze,  while  its  lower  sides,  bathed 
in  the  dreamy  witchery  of  lavender  haze, 
seemed,  though  distant  still,  to  be  almost 
casting  its  shadow  over  us.  Our  earthly 
vision  shrank  quenched,  absorbed  by  the 
flood  of  light  that  trembled  in  mid-heaven. 
The  sun  had  now  scattered  the  shades  and 
mists  of  night,  and  was  reigning,  cloud- 
less and  alone,  in  the  deep  blue  vault  above 
us.  If  the  form  of  Ararat  showed  so  witch- 
ingly,  a  living  form  against  the  sky,  alas  for 
us,  when  we  looked  upon  ^'  the  garden " 
upon  which  our  room  opened !  It  was  the 
receptacle  of  every  thing  refuse  and  vile  in 
the  place.  A  few  shrubs  rose  here  and 
there  amid  the  pestilential  heaps ;  but  as  to 
odours,  there  was  but  one,  and  that  of  foul- 
est miasma.  We  forswore  the  garden  in 
consequence,  and  welcomed  the  noisy,  dirty 
street  in  front. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  went  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  Governor.  On  our 
way  to  the  Place  we  passed  through  a 
miniature  edition  of  St.  Petersburg.  Dros- 
khies  in  full  career,  and  stjuare-built,  square- 
faced  men,  in  red  cotton  shirts,  their  trous- 
ers tucked  within  their  high  boots,  met  yon 
at  every  turn.  The  features  of  this  aoant- 
garde  of  Russian  encroachments  reminded 
jou  of  the  captive  Dacians,  with  which  one 
IS  so  familiar  in  the  galleries  of  Rome. 
There  was  no  lack  of  soldiers :  stolid-look- 
ing men,  in  that  unsightly  undress  which  is 
part  of  Russian  military  costume  —  a  long. 


drab-coloured  ooftt,  reaching  to  their  he»' 
and  buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  while  a  G^9  'r* 
man  cap,  with  a  large  visor,  shaded  th^^tx 
beetling  brows.  Almost  every  soldier  v^^c 
met  was  decorated  with  a  Crimean  medaL. 

The  Grovernor,  apprised  <^  our  comiifc.. 
received  us  courteously  in  a  saUe  de  r^e^ 
tioHy  a  sort  of  a  state  chamber,  in  whic^Ji 
articles  of  comfort  and  vertu  were  junbl^sd 
together  with  the  ruder  necessaries  of  Iif%« 
Our  conversation  turned  upon  mere  oodd— 
mon-places.     The  letter  we  presented   ta 
him  showed  him  we  were  true  men,  and  no 
spies,  and  so  he  proceeded  to  fulfil  its  re- 
quirements more  honestly  than,  on  a  like 
occasion,  we  had  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  French  officials    in    Algeria.      Orders 
were  given  to  facilitate  our  progress  to  the 
mountain,  and  to  insure  consideration  aod 
respect  to  our  persons.    Not  the  least  ac- 
ceptable of  his  attentions  was  a  letter  to 

Colonel  D ,  the  officer  in  command  of 

the  camp  at  the  mountain  itself.  As  the 
directions  for  these  orders  were  given  to  an 
aide-de-camp,  in  writing,  who  would  have 
to  distribute  them  through  a  variety  of  Rus- 
sian channels,  with  *^  Si  chaase,  si  chasse," 
appended  to  each,  we  considered  oarselves 
doomed,  in  consequence,  to  a  len^hy  stay 
in  the  city  of  Noah,  and  acconOn^y  re- 
signed ourselves  patiently  to  our  fate. 

The  next  day,  to  relieve  the  weariness  of 
delay,  while  the  promised  papers  for  our 
journey  were  preparing,  we  proceeded  to 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  EcKmiadsin,  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Armenian  Church,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  reserved  for  the  future. 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  upon  our 
return  to  find  the  Governor's  ukase  lying 
upon  our  table.  We  determined  to  start 
on  the  morrow.  To  pass  the  following  day, 
the  Sabbath,  in  the  quiet  shadow  SC  the 
mountain,  instead  of  within  the  bouse  of  the 
chefde  police^  exposed  to  every  intruder, 
and  all  the  shock  of  life,  was  too  blessed  an 
alternative  to  forego.  Our  skill  and  pa« 
tience,  however,  were  long  and  seTerolj 
taxed,  in  stowing  ourselves  and  baega^ 
within  our  carriage,*  to  which  the  leveiplain 
of  our  route,  it  was  said,  would  preseot  no 
difficulty.  So  simple  a  matter,  however, 
involved  a  world  of  trouble,  for  not  only  was 
the  preparation  novel  to  those  employed^ 
but  our  Nestorian  servant  became  so  scared 
and  incapable,  through  dread  of  Russian 
officials,  that  we  had  to  think  and  act  for 
him.    When,  after  a  world  of  labour   and 


*  The  first  which  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  dis- 
trict. 
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^fgife<,  ^nf^ing  here  and  threateDing  there, 
^1^  finally  redoced  chaos  to  order,  we  found 
g(  the  last  moment  that  the  Bazaar  had  fail- 
ed in  >^  promise;  so  that  we  were  just  is- 
guii|$  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  wilderness  not  oiilv  with- 
OBft  certain  creature-comforts,  upon   which 
0ar  fSamished  fancy  had  feasted  on  entering; 
Mran*  bat  e?en  without  the  necessaries  of 
\i(e.     No  kid  to  yield  ns    **  savoury  meat," 
nor  meal  for  the  cake,  which  is  still  as  much 
the  food  of  the  land  as  when  the  first  pa- 
tmrcbsof  mankind  spread  here  their  dus- 
ky tents.    Dili<!ence  and  labour  removed 
efen  this  difficulty ;  but  so  slow,  indifferent, 
aid  it«pid  were  those  we  had  to  move,  and 
iIibI  so  fleet  the  hoars,  that  we  saw  day'» 
ihidows  already  lengthening  ere   our  car- 
riage lumbered  oat  of  the  town  through 
filtB  and  mire,  gaping  crowds  and  barking 
dogi.   We  fared  well    enough    while   we 
nmd  along  through  the  new  *^  Quartier," 
with,  as  is  axaal  in  new  Russian  settlements, 
only  a  house  here  and  there  at  long  inter- 
Tah;  but  when  we  neared  the  river,  which 
daihasits  way  through  a  rocky  delile  under 
the  old  native  castle-crowned  crag  above, 
our  nofements  became   slow  and   difficult. 
Till  Perrian,  like  all  Easterns,  having  once 
TOMd  himself  to  a  purpose,  built  there  his 
ffrj,  and  shaped  the  intricate  approaches  to 
it;  then,  leaving  castle,  town,  and  roads  to 
cira  fcr  themselves,  relapsed  into  his  usual 
langaor  of  repose.     And  so  we  struggled  on, 
oar  wheels  at  all  angles,  and  our  carriage 
aovina  tpoagh  from  which  we  feared  to 
iM^  and  now   on    a  crest  on  which  we 
qorvering    over  the    yawning    gulf 


The  old  Persian  town  was  not  without  its 
painta  of  interest,  for  its  houses,  like  little 

r«  boxes,  heaps  upon  heaps,  were  hud- 
pell-meU  one  over  the  other,  all  crush- 
i9§  together  ap  the  crag  side,  as  if  jealous- 
ly flerambline  for  the  nearest  shelter  of  the 
CHtfe,  which  seemed,  however,  most  un- 
wortiiT  of  their  trust     But  what  a  glorious 
aight  my  spread  out  of  the  full,  unclouded 
of  Ararat,  whose  far  descending  arms 
apanning  the   whole  horizon !      Its 
crag  and  ridge  before  the  descending 
aoB  atood  forward  in  bold  relief,  while  the 
htfider  depths  and  hollows  of    its  volcano- 
Ibrm  were  deepened    into  blackest  shade. 
Higb«  high  above  all,  rose  a  snowy  cone,  for 
th«i  3,000  feet,  of  such  dazzling   bril- 
that  the  eye    blenched  and  turned 
ij  from  the  glory  of  that  reflected  light. 
Owmr  all  was  spread  a  blae  canopy  so  pure 
ttod  cloudlese,  so  unlike  to  the  soiled  atmo- 
aphere  of  material  life,  that  I  could  almost 
fiancj^with  the  patriarch  on  Piagah,  I  was  look- 


ing into  the  better  land,  especially  as  below 
at  my  feet  lay  the  grave  of  the  world. 
I  grew  solemn  as  I  gazed.  Thei^i,  where  I 
saw  the  Araxcs  hastening  its  waters  on- 
wards to  the  Caspian,  the  Hood  of  God's 
aveuinng  wrath  retired,  when  once  the 
fountains  of  the  great  dei'p  had  rolled  their 
waves  of  death  over  all  but  entire  humani- 
ty. That  graceful  mountain  rises  a  sepul- 
chral column  for  all  time,  a  memorial  of  our 
whole  race.  Its  mournful  epitaph,  written 
by  the  finger  of  God,  stands  a  warning 
moral  for  every  succeeding  aire,  till  that 
greater  deluge  pours  its  fiery  flood  upon  our 
apostate  race,  and  closes  the  drama  of  the 
world  in  '*  blood  and  fire  and  pillars  of 
smoke." 

We  still  advanced.  The  last  wayfarer 
had  long  passed  us,  hieing  ere  night-fall  to 
the  shelter  of  the  city.  The  vermilion 
hues  of  light  that  had  played  so  magically 
upon  the  snowy  face  of  the  mountain  had 
long  given  place  to  the  ashy  hues  of  death, 
as  we  opened  upon  the  plain  before  us, 
with  all  those  sobered  feelings  which  night 
in  a  strange  land,  especially  in  the  East, 
brings  ui>on  the  spirit  of  the  traveller. 
However,  we  were  bowling  along  briskly, 
and  the  flashing  in  the  twilight  of  our  Cos- 
sacks' weapons,  and  the  prancing  of  their 
stee<ls,  gave  some  excitement  to  our  marjch. 
Ilaphael  was  motionless  and  silent  as  death, 
save  for  the  impatient  whitfs  of  his  cigar, 
and  the  sudden  clutches  which  he  every 
now  and  then  made  at  the  seat  of  the  car- 
riage as  it  lurched  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
roa<l.  Ere  dark  night  followed  upon  twi- 
light, I  examined  our  tackling,  and  finding 
all  firm,  urged  on  our  horses  to  the  utmost, 
till  we  reached  the  last  Coss-ick-station,  on 
a  mound  over  our  track.  The  distant  roll 
of  our  carriage  had  roused  up  the  guard,  so 
that  ere  we  came  to  a  halt,  we  saw  against 
the  sky  the  black  form  ,of  our  relief-escort 
f\illy  equipped  already  descending,  our  re- 
lay-horses in  the  rear.  The  drivers  were  so 
Suickened  with  arrack  potions,  that,  ^^  sha- 
ows  avaunt,"  they  were  burning  for  peril, 
and  in  full  confidence,  moreover,  of  the  road, 
and  our  destination.  ^Vs  we  were  now 
deepening  into  night,  and  I  was  assured  of 
the  safety  of  the  road,  I  was  reluctant  to 
force  the  poor  Cossacks  from  warm  quar- 
ters, through  a  cold  and  moonless  night, 
merelv  to  serve  as  a  parade  of  escort.  I 
therefore,  to  Riphaers  great  dismay  and  to 
my  afler  regret,  sent  them  back  with  bak- 
sheesh, and  drove  forward  alone  into  the 
dark  and  silent  wilderness  before  us.  The 
starry  heaven  above,  the  hushed  and  stilly 
world  below,  would  have  been  sublime  to 
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my  Heart's  musings,  if  only  we  could  bave 
distinguished  objects  sufficiently  about  us  to 
be  assured  x>f'  our  way.  Lamps,  indeed,  we 
had,  but  no  oil  in  them.  On,  therefore,  we 
moved  in  faith,  desire  considerably  cooled, 
as  loneliness  and  helplessness  became  more 
felt.  I  began  to  see  I  had  been  unwise  in 
dismissing  the  escort,  for  if  an  accident  oc- 
curred, we  had  no  horseman  to  send  back 
for  succour.  And  this  became  apparent 
when  first  we  lost  a  linch-pin,  and  then 
when  our  horses  were  brought  up  all  of  a 
heap,  so  suddenly  as  nearly  to  overthrow 
the  carriage.  Poor  Raphael  was  jerked  out 
of  sight,  but  not  out  of  hearing,  for  the  air 
resounded  with  his  cries  for  help  and  pite- 
ous lamentations  in  the  rear.  We  found 
him  sprawling  uninjured  upon  a  couch  of 
sand  soft  as  a  bed  of  roses.  On  going  for- 
ward to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disaster, 
we  found  the  horses  on  a  high  bank  grouped 
together,  like  birds  in  a  nest,  over  a  chasm 
into  which  one  step  farther  would  hare 
hurled  us.  We  had  lost  our  track,  and  had 
been  so  long  labouring  through  deep  sand, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  back  the  carriage 
upon  the  hard  level.  Every  shoulder,  how- 
ever, was  applied  to  the  rescue,  so  that  not 
only  we  recovered  the  road,  but  sped  on 
our,  way  without  further  accident.  The 
roads  now  became  so  heavy,  that  we  did 
not  reach  our  hoped-for  station  till  after 
midnight.  It  turned  out  as  Raphael  had 
forboded  —  there  was  no  "station,"  but 
merely  hovels  for  horses  as  a  relay  to  the 
neighboring  camp,  and  a  wretched  shelter 
for  the  poor  waytJarer,  under  charge  of  an 
old  Crimean  soldier. 

Our  arrival,  furiously  announced  by  a 
host  of  half-famished  curs,  brought  no  one 
out  to  receive  us.  I  concluded,  thert'fore, 
that  the  guardians  of  the  place  had  wisely 
retired  to  better  night-quarters  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Araxes.  To  follow  them  was, 
however,  impossible.  Our  horses  were 
dead  beat,  and  so  quite  unequal  to  cross  the 
river,  even  if  it  were  fordable.  And  then 
we  had  no  pass  for  the  outpost,  and  so 
might  receive  our  "  quietus,*  *  instead  of  a 
welcome.  After  continuing  to  batter, 
though  in  despair,  the  door  of  the  better  of 
the  cabins,  we  finally  heard  voices  from 
within.  In  a  few  minutes,  to  our  great 
joy,  an  old  white-headed  man  stood  be- 
fore us,  demanding  our  business  at  that 
unseasonable  hour.  To  give  him  an  air 
of  authority,  he  had  thrown  over  his  thin 
frame  an  old  rusty  coat,  decorated  with  a 
Crimean  medal ;  but  his  wild  weird  look, 
and  his  scant  sparse  hair  gave  him  a  very 
uncanny  appearance,  as  he  stood  shivering 


in  the  night  breeze,  a  rusbligbt  flickerixsg 
in  his  hand.    To  our  demand  for  shelt^sf, 
curt  and  prompt  was  the  reply,  **  Here      ^ 
no  entertamment  for  man  or  beast"    '*  Avrsd 
yet  both  must  have  it,**    was  my  repi  ^• 
"  That  is,"  he  added,  laughing,  "both  mi»  st 
have  what  neither  will  get.    Rest  as  y^=9a 
are  till  daylight,  and  then  cross  the  ferry     'Co 
the  damp,  where  you  will  find  alltheent^sr- 
tainment  you   have  a  right  to.     Here  yov 
will  find  none."  So  sa3ring,  he  turned  to  r^»- 
enter  his  wretched  abode.     "  Stop !  stop  /" 
I  cried,  jumping  out  of  the  carriage.    **  Be 
more  courteous,  or  you  will  have  to  answer 
for  it.    We  come   armed  with  authority, 
which  you  must  respect." 

A  momentary  doubt  seemed  now  to  cross 
his  mind,  and  so,  throwing  his  hand  against 
his  rushlight,  ostensibly  to  protect  it  Irom 
the  wind,  out  really  the  better  to  scan  my 
face,  he  added  in  a  softened  tone,  "  I  will 
give  you  a  man  to  accompany  you  to  the 
idheikh  of  the  district,  with  whom  officers 
usually  put  up  on  their  way  between  the 
camp  and  Erivan ;  but  here  it  is  impossible 
to  accommodate  you."  His  previous  bearish 
conduct  and  sinister  looks  made  me  so  dis- 
trust him,  that  I  cried  out  impatiently, 
"  Bandy  me  no  further  words.  We  are 
weary,  and  it  is  late.  Respect  the  Gover- 
nor's authority.  Give  us  quarters  without 
further  delay,  or  you  will  account  for  it  to 

Colonel  D on  Monday.    We  rest  here 

till  then,  when  you  will  see  that  we  have 
horses  and  an  escort  to  conduct  us  to  the 
camp."  *•  The  Grovernor's  authority,"  he 
said,  "  b  shown  immediately  on  a  stranger's 
arrival,  and  is  always  supported  by  an  es- 
cort of  Cossacks.  In  the  absence  of  both, 
you  would  have  me  credit  your  word  to 
compromise  me  with  my  superiors,  and  so 
bring  me  into  trouble."  On  this,  I  threw 
out  before  his  astonished  eyes,  not  only  the 
Governor's  firman,  with  all  its  long  array  of 
imperial  eagles  and  seals,  additional  to  my 
ordinary  Government  podarogince,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State's  authorization,  to  lay 
under  contribution  men  and  beasts,  as  I 
needed,  wherever  I  came.  This  acted  as 
magically  and  as  instantlv  as  the  Gorgon's 
head  of  old  upon  rebel  bystanders.  His 
obsequious  back  in  an  instant  arched  won- 
drously,  bringing  his  bared  head  almost  to 
the  dust.  In  the  mean  time,  inside  the 
house  screaming  children,  and  a  sharp- 
voiced  scolding  wife,  were  raising  a  domestic 
tempest  Excusing  himself  that  he  might 
go  to  reduce  to  peace  the  tender  strife,  he 
rushed  within,  and  was  soon  so  furiously 
stormed  upon  by  bis  gentle  Abigail,  gifted 
with  utterance  beyond  the  usual  capabilities 
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of  ber  sex,  that  in  spite  of  his  sins  my  heart 
rdented  towards  him. 

A  room  was  allotted  to  us,  which  was  a 
Barrel  of  dirt  and  confusion,  and  which  all 
the  zeal  of  Nicholas  (General  E- 


s  ser- 


Taot)  and  the  Crimean  could  hardly  reduce 
to  order.  When  at  last  the  filthy  chaos 
WIS  cleared,  it  had  something  of  the  air  and 
CQBifort  of  home.  I  spread  my  mattress 
ipOQ  the  floor,  and  threw  my  wearied  body 
ipOQ  it,  as  into  the  very  lap  of  luxury, 
kinng  the  servants  to  arrange  in  their 
laal  positions  ronnd  the  room  my  creature 
eomibrtB  of  travel,  until  the  Crimean  should 
appear  with  the  ever-welcome  Somavah.  I  n 
a  moment,  however,  insensible  even  to  it,  I 
was  lost  to  all  earth- bom  cares  or  joys  in  a 
ilsqp  io  profound  as  to  resemble  that  which 
knows  no  waking. 

Hie  sun  was  high  in  heaven  when  I  woke 
OB  the  Sabbath.  All  Nature  lay  in  that 
hnh  of  life  which  in  every  land.  Christian 
and  FigaD,  heralds  in  the  day  of  rest.  As 
the  rauess  hours  winged  on  the  day,  and 
the  vofrM's  past  and  nearing  ruin  shadowed 
nqr  nind's  eye  —  as  Ararat,  with  its 
chaaging,  hazy  hues,  brought  ceaseless  be- 
kn  my  .aching  bight  the  unsubstantial 
ghmta  of  the  primaeval  earth  —  in  such  a 
ipot  I  stood  amazed  at  human  folly. 

Ov  stormy  arrival  in  the  dead  of  the 

Bighl  was  followed  by  a  peaceful  day.    I 

cowl  gather  nothing  that  could  please  or 

ielenst  from  the  superstitious  native  of  the 

ni,  and  wandering   out,  sat   me    down 

idler  an  almond  tree  facing  the  mountain 

of  God.    My  body,  wearied  with   travel, 

bnd  reet  m  Nature*s    calm ;   while  my 

fpnity  in    communion  with    my  God,  re- 

eeived  His  record  of  the  spot,  submissive 

•■!  refreshed.    No  earth-bom  cares  dis- 

tafeed  my  aoul.    In  the  quiet  rest,  and  with 

tlwsolenn  landscape  opening  before  me,  I 

virtebed  light's  flitting  shadows  till  the  gar- 

iih  dar  declined.     The  snowy  cone  still  re- 

tet«d    dazzlingly  the    last    impassioned 

hhrfiei  of  the  west.    From  sparkling  bril- 

Enejr  of  gold,  that  gemmed    its    upmost 

peiki  vermilion    light    descended    down, 

adiaff  tint  into  tint,  till  all  was  mazed  and 

cortained  in  the  obscuring  mists  of  earth. 

As  I  gazed  enchanted,  the  ashy  shade  of 

death  fell  apon  the  mountain's  crimson  face, 

and  light  and  day  were  done.     Upwards 

the  gloomy  shadows    rushed  till  darkness 

in  silence  ruled  around. 

If  speechless  wonder  swelled  my  breast 

mid-day's    glory  blazed    upon    the 

intain's  brow,  a  deeper  wonder  mled  me 

■i  star  by  star  arose  till  all  the  dark- 

ftce  of  lieaven  was  flooded  o'er  with 


gemming  lifjht.  There  towered  Nature's 
mausoleum,  black,  sublime  against  tfie  veil- 
mfi  curtain  of  the  upper  sanctuary,  within  a 
rainbow  arch  of  luminous  constellations. 
Vast  Nature  here  had  tired  her  earliest 
pyre  with  brightest  coronal.  Yes!  here, 
where  first  the  rainbow-promise  smiled  u{>on 
a  world  restored,  the  resurrection-bow  is 
circling  now,  gemmed  with  brighter  throb- 
bin;;  stars  of  life  to  cheer  our  languid  hopes 
of  heaven  and  earth,  when  these  are  passed 
away,  eternal  and  secure,  and  bid  us  still 
enduring  thread  life's  thorn v  wav. 

0.1  the  early  morrow,  our  host,  in  hum- 
blest guise,  presented  himself  to  know  our 
will  for  the  dav.  "  Horses  and  an  escort 
were  rea<ly,  if  1  decided  to  proceed  to  the 
camp."  To  my  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of 
the  river  and  the  passage,  he  assured  me 
that,  although  the  waters  were  high,  I  should 
find  a  safe  and  convenient  pontoon,  equal  to 
the  draught  of  the  heaviest  ordnance. 
Having  no  doubt  of  his  knowledge,  and 
none  of  his  sincerity,  I  determined  to  con- 
tinue the  luxury  of  the  carriage  until  com- 
pelled to  mount  the  saddle.  Bidding  Nich- 
olas, therefore,  to  bring  it  round  to  the 
door,  and  Raphael  to  prepare  such  things 
only  as  would  be  needed  for  a  brief  absence, 
we  were  soon  winging  our  way  through  the 
cheery  iiir,  our  wild-looking  Cossacks  career- 
ing before  us  in  picturesque  keeping  with 
the  lovely  landscape  around.  Long  before 
reaching  the  river,  we  descried  the  rude 
'*  lookout "  of  the  ferry,  before  which  a  sen- 
tinel was  pacing  back wanls  and  forwards  on 
duty.  The  rattling  accoutrements  and  the 
flashing  arms  of  our  horsemen,  with  our 
four-in-hand  lumbering  behind,  soon  at- 
tracted his  astonished  gaze,  and  brought  his 
mechanical  pacings  to  a  halt.  We  reached 
the  Araxes  within  the  hour,  without  having 
noticed  anywhere  a  single  wayfarer,  a 
cottage-home,  or  hovel  of  man.  Far  as  the 
eye  could  range,  save  for  the  outer  forms  of 
God's  creative  hand,  all  was  a  fertile  waste 
—  a  silent  boundless  solitude.  Through 
this  solemn  wilderness-maze  the  glorious 
river  was  glassing  its  way  —  no  sluggish  tide 
breeding  pestilence  and  death  among  un- 
trodden jungle-swamps,  but  a  sparkling, 
living  stream  of  freshness  dashing  abroad  in 
far  meandering  curves  across  the  prostrate 
plain,  or  deep  and  calm  reposing  in  spacious 
pools  among  barren  islets  cropping  up  above 
its  crystal  wave.  Out  of  these  little  rocky 
crests  the  scared  wild-bird  sprang  screaming 
into  the  air  as  our  sudden  array  poured 
along  the  forsaken  banks.  So  light  the  air 
above,  so  clear  the  gliding  stream  below, 
that  every  object  near,  from  the  feathery 
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reed  that  quivered  at  the  water's  edf^e,  to 
the  solid  mountain  form  that  towered  above, 
shouldering  up  the  overarching  sky,  was 
imaged  on  its  face  in  all  the  reflected  hues 
of  heaven's  own  lij^ht.  On  reaching  the 
river,  we  sought  in  vain  for  the  floatinjr 
bridge  that  could  draught  across  the  heaviest 
ordnance!  Up  and  down  the  stream,  far 
as  the  eye  couhl  reach,  no  other  track  of 
passage  appeared,  save  an  old  crazy  canoe, 
stowed  as  carefully  ai^ainst  the  bank  under 
the  *'  lookout "  before  us,  as  a  state-barge 
within  its  sheltering  dock.  Wheel-ruts  on 
the  nearer  bank,  continued  far  below  on  the 
other,  su^rgested  our  only  alternative  of 
reaching  the  opposite  shore  in  the  indolent 
luxury  of  a  carnage.  An  uncanny  alterna- 
tive however,  for  while  frequent  gravelly 
despoits  rose  level  with  the  water's  surface, 
dark,  suspicious  pools  intervened,  where  our 
cumbrous  equipage  might  founder  suddenly 
without  an  experienced  charioteer  to  steer 
our  way  between  whirlpools  and  quicksands. 
Our  gallant  troopers,  with  all  their  flaunting 
show  of  arms  —  our  son  of  Nimshi  "driving 
furiously"  over  the  solid  plain —  alike  were 
helpless  here,  in  this  the  crisis  of  our  fate. 
As  for  Nicholas,  he  had  but  one  engrossing, 
all-sufHcient  thought  for  every  emergency 
—  the  safety  of  the  carriage;  while  Raphael's 
was  the  safety  of  himself.  *'  Miserable 
comforters  are  ye  all,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
wistfully  looked  upon  the  barrier- waters. 

At  last,  choosing  two  of  the  best  horses 
from  the  wain,  and  dismounting  two  Cos- 
sacks for  their  saddles,  we  dashed  into  the 
stream,  summoning  two  of  the  showiest  of 
the  riders  to  follow  us,  armed  cap-a-pie^  re- 
gardless of  every  prayer  or  voice  but  one  — 
my  own  —  *'  Forward  ! "  The  suddenness 
of  this  movement  in  an  instant  reduced 
rebel  spirits  and  interests  to  peace.  Con- 
fusion was  reduced  to  order,  and  dissension 
to  obedience.  Raphael  and  Nicholas  sprang 
to  the  river's  brink,  imploring  me  to  return, 
or  I  should  certainly  be  drowned,  while  the 
two  recreant  Cossacks,  undeterred  at  sight 
of  the  waves  eddying  in  noisy  chafings 
around  our  horse's  flanks,  spurred  into  the 
stream,  following  in  our  wake.  We  soon 
found  we  had  braved  the  flood  for  peril. 
For  although  our  first  steps  from  the  shelv- 
ing bank  were  steady,  our  horses  were  soon 
floundering  into  pools,  the  water  suddenly 
rising  to  their  shoulders,  or  stumbling  among 
shallows  with  a  shifting  bottom,  where  they 
were  continually  losing  their  footing  among 
contending  eddies.  It  was  a  life  stru<j^le 
for  horse  and  rider.  The  roar  of  weir-hke 
currents  battling  across  the  shallows,  the 
snorting  of  our  afirighted  horses,  mingled 


with  the  varied  shouts  of  ^e  horsemen,  as 
our  beasts  and  the  occasion  needed,  made  it 
a  scene  of  intense  excitement,  and  save  to 
the  river  a  life  to  which  it  had  oeen  a 
stranger  for  many  a  weary  age.  ThsLiik 
God  r  instead  of  adding  to  the  deluge^^vic- 
tims  of  the  spot,  **  it  came  to  pass  that  ^we 
escaped  all  safe  to  land."  Dismoantin^  to 
right  our  saddles,  and  breathe  our  panit  ing 
steeds  awhile,  our  eye  retraced  the  perilous 
zig-zag  passage  we  had  braved,  thanlcfal 
that  the  carriage  had  not  proved  our  tomb, 
which  it  inevitably  would  nave  done  if  pri- 
vate interests  had  not  clashed  with  head- 
strong folly.  As  I  raised  my  eyes  I  saw 
Raphael  and  Nicholas  riveted  to  the  banks, 
watching  our  progress  with  fascinated  gax^. 

Our  actual  joy  was  sobered  on  reflectiD^ 
that  the  stream  had  to  be  braved  again,  x  f 
we  would  revisit  the  world  and  the  home 
love. 

So  vaulting  cheerily  into  the  saddle 
dashed  across  the  plain,  with  the  fleet  Cc 
sacks  caracolling  by  om^  side,  while  th. 
'  sharp  clanj^ing  ring  of  their  clattering  ari 
I  fell  like  stirring  music  on  the  sonl.  On, 
we  sped  right  merrily,  lauehing  danger  ani 
fear  aside.  The  occasional  stumUe  of  oa^ 
good  steeds,  and  their  foaming  flanks,  sooi^ 
warned  us  that,  unless  we  moderated  speed  'v 
their  strength  of  limb  and  mettle  migM 
founder  ere  half  our  toil  was  done.  Wc 
pulled  them  up,  therefore,  into  a  fiirmei's 
j<^-trot  pace,  to  the  manifest  delight  of  our 
wild  body-guard,  who  more  tban  once  had 
hinted  with  uncanny  looks  that  their  o'er- 
laboured  beasts,  if  they  reached  the  camp 
at  all,  would  need  a  longer  halt  than  my  im- 
patient zeal  intended.  As  my  thoughti, 
with  our  gentle  pace,  fell  into  their  nsoal 
train,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that,  save 
the  letter  for  Colonel  D ,  I  had  left  be- 
hind me,  in  the  pocket  of  our  carriage,  all 
the  Government  documents,  which  gave 
importance  and  authority  to  our  trareL 
All  regrets,  however,  were  now  idle,  and  so 
I  continued  on,  trusting  to  what  Sterne  calls 
^*  that  cheating  and  cheated  slut,"  bright- 
eyed  Hope.  In  half-an-hoor  we  left  tlue 
solitary  wilderness  behind  us,  and  entered 
upon  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  Can 
tonments.  Men  in  half  military,  half  rustio 
dress  were  moving  about  in  enclosed  plan 
tations.  Horned  cattle  and  cavalij  horses 
were  grazing  together  in  paddocks  hedged 
in  by  stone  walls,  while  soldier-hnsbandmen 
were  driving  unwieldy  teams  afield  along 
bottomless  lanes  and  extemporised  roads. 
At  a  bend  in  our  track  we  came  suddenly 
upon  the  barrack-quarters.  High  over  the 
entrance-gate  to  the  station  stood,  according 
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to  RufltiAD  nsace,  a  rude  son  of  the  Don, 
fhlly  armed,  his  ncad  encased  in  a  rough  fur 
diaka  He  was  maintaining  a  watchful 
oatlook  OTer  the  whole  surrounding  wildcr- 
MpB.  On  presenting  our  letter  to  the 
officer  on  duty,  I  had  soon  reason  to  deplore 
the  ahsence  of  my  GrOYemmont  vouchers, 
tat  mj  letter  was  returned  to  me,  with  the 
nwelcome  intelligence  that  the  Colonel 
kid  only  a  few  hours  before  started  for 
EriTan — that  we  must  have  pafsed  him  un- 
Men  —  that  he  had  gone  on  business,  which 
vonkl  detain  him  for  days.  I  hereupon  ex- 
plained the  motive  of  our  visit,  and  sug- 
gested that  as  the  letter  to  the  Colonel  was 
QMOnlr  of  formality,  the  officer  in  command 
dioald  break  the  seal  and  satisfy  its  purpose. 
"ADieune  plaise,"  was  the  instant  reply. 
"  No  one  but  the  owner  may  presume  to 
open  inch  a  letter  with  such  a  seal,  and  so 
aadresBed."  All  this  was  said  in  a  most 
eourteoos  way,  but  with  looks  and  tones  to 
dioir  the  decision  was  final.  To  speak  of 
important  official  papers  which  I  could  not 
produce  would  be  only  to  confirm  or  awaken 
i  Boirian's  natural  suspicion  of  a  stranger's 
pupoie  in  a  land  of  their  recent  rule.  So 
1  Berely  asked  for  my  alternative :  would 
tkey  advise  me  to  abandon  my  project,  after 
■>  Boch  fatigue,  at  the  moment  of  its  antici- 
pited  realisation  ?  «'  Well,"  said  the  one 
vkowas  evidently  their  chief,  although  bis 
nftrm  bore  no  signs  of  it,  "  if  your  object 
■  tke  singular  one  of  visiting  our  canton- 
MBti  and  the  mountain,  you  will  find  as 
lentT  a  welcome  among  us  as  if  you  were 
med  with  the  authority  of  the  Czar  him- 
uMf  iutead  of  arriving  as  un recommended 
tengers.**  On  this,  bidding  a  young 
accompany  us,  and  to  see  in  the 
time,  that  horses  were  prepared  to 
08,  as  far  as  practicable,  up  the 
itain,  he  requested  us  to  alight,  and, 
oeonBg  his  own  personal  attendance,  as- 
m«d  us  that  under  the  subaltern's  guidance, 
tin  whole  station  was  open  to  our  inspection, 
**  although,"  he  said,  '*  J  fear,  as  it  is  remote 
fitNtt  tlie  capital,  and  of  little  importance, 
voor  expectations  will  be  disappointed. 
Uowerer,  as  that  is  one  of  the  two  motives 
ftr  TOUT  honouring  us  with  a  visit,  it  is  my 
duty  to  aid  in  its  gratification."  With  such 
planrible  words,  bowing  and  smiling,  he 
nUeTcd  himself  of  our  presence. 

The  young  subaltern  was  chary  enough 
of  his  replies  to  our  questions,  and  deter- 
■dned  that  through  him  we  should  be  noth- 
ing the  wiser  for  our  visit.  He  had  only 
raeently  joined  from  Moscow,  and  so  knew 
*M  little  of  the  place  as  a  clod  of  the  valley. 
In  Mfilment  or  his  duty  he  led  us  to  a  large 
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gloomy-looking  messroom,  and  then  to  the 
adjutant's  office,  where  under  promise  to  re- 
join us  "  Si  chasse.  Si  chasse,"  he  left  us, 
professedly  to  see  afler  our  horses.     His 
"  Si  chasse,"  however,  became  such  a  weary 
hour,  that  I  began  to  apprehend  we  were 
prisoners  condemned   to  solitary  confine- 
ment.   Happily  the  door  yielded  to  my 
hand,  and  so  I  escaped  into  the  open  air.  I 
entered  one  block  of  buildings  after  anoth- 
er, without  finding  any   but  common  sol- 
diers, who  knew  nothing,  and  so  could  tell 
nothing.     The  sentinels  made  a  movement 
of  respect  with  their  firelocks,  but  would 
exchange  no  words.     The  desolate  outer- 
wilderness  was  les.s  a  painful  solitude  than 
this   outpost-lair  of  unseen  troopers.     All 
around  you  rose  the  solid  works  of  man's 
dcfencing  hand,  while  the  species  shrunk 
from  your  search.     I  lighted  at  last  by  the 
merest  accident  upon  tlie  plausible  chief. 
He   was  as  bland  as  ever  with  honeyed 
words,  in  spite  of  my  clouded  brow.     I  re- 
minded  him  that  the   hours  were  passing 
away  without  our  realising  his  promise.  He 
looked  surprised,  and  requested  me  to  ex- 
plain myself.     "  AVhere  are  the  horses,"  I 
asked,  "  which  three  hours  ago  were  to  be 
here   instantly  ? "    *'  Pardon   me,"    he  re- 
plied, "  you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that 
as  our  settlement  is  small,  and  rarely  visit- 
ed, and  the  season  for  camp  exercises  clos- 
ed, our  horses  are  all  now  turned  adrift  for 
pasture.     And   then,   as  these   are  not  of 
high-bred    English  mettle,   but  are  mere 
mountain  colts,  you  can  easily  suppose  they 
will  make  a  wide  rangi*.  in  grazing,  and  will 
need  much  time  and  many  men  for  the  bat- 
tue."   "But  surely,"  I  said,  *'  you  can  find 
us  two  horses  without  all  this   ado  ?  "    He 
was  not  certain  of  that.     The  conunonest 
station-master  throughout  the   Kussias  was 
compelled  to  keep    a  certain  number  of 
horses  always  in  reserve.     How  much  more 
necessary  was  this  at   a  military  outpost ! 
But  I  seemed  to  forget,  that  thequestion  is 
not    of  two,   but   twenty-two.     **  Twenty- 
two  ! "    I   exclaimed,   laughing  right  out. 
"  Why  you  would  multiply  our  two  simple 
selves  into  as  many  individualities  as  are 
contained   in   a   Spanish  grandee's  title." 
**  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  we  must  provide   not 
for  you   only,  but  also  for  your  guard." 
"  What  guard  ?  "  1  asked.    *'  We  want  no 
guard  to  the  mountain   side,  every  inch  of 
which    is  commanded  by  your  quarters." 
**  Oh  !  pardon  me,'*  he  said,  **  you  are  not 
so  informed  of  this  locality  as  I  am.    Before 
reaching  the  ascent,  you  would  have  to  ride 
through  a  thick  jungle,  where  you  would 
be  sure  to  be  picked  off  by  some  sconn<]^l 
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sooat,  unseen,  without  our  being  able  to 
render  yon  the  slightest  asmstance.  We 
have  no  seourity  here  but  in  strong  pickets. 
Even  our  night  sentinels  are  often  relieved 
of  life  before  they  are  relieyed  from  duty. 
Best  quietly  here  for  to-night,"  he  went  on ; 
**  and  start  fresh  with  the  early  morning. 
My  orderly  here  will  show  you  a  room,  and 
and  supply  your  wants  from  our  humble 
mess,  if  you  do  not  choose  to  join  our  table. 
In  this  out-of-the-wav  place  we  have  none 
of  the  luxuries  of  bed  and  board  —  little,  in 
fact,  beyond  a  welcome."  As  we  had  fled 
empty-handed  from  the  passage  of  the  Ar- 
axes,  our  inner  man  by  tnis  time  was  in  the 
exhaustion  of  famine.  However,  we  com- 
manded endurance  upon  ourselves,  and  fol- 
lowed our  guide  as  directed.  The  quarters 
into  which  he  introduced  us  consisted  of  a 
small  room,  gambhed  with  a  small  rickety 
table,  two  unsteady  chairs,  and  a  wooden 
bedstead  of  so  tmquestionable  an  appear- 
ance, that  we  feared  it  had  more  lioeral 
gifts  in  store  than  sleep.  The  cold-looking 
whitewashed  walls  were  pierced  with  three 
small  windows,  so  scantil^r  provided  with 
panes  of  glass,  diat  the  whistling  wind  was 
sporting  freely  with  the  -  dust,  which  our 
sudden  entrance  had  roused  from  its  right 
of  place.  Beyond  the  windows  nothing  re- 
lieved the  bare  walls  but  the  shadows  of  the 
yiigin  Mary,  and  her  companion,  St  Nico- 
las. It  was  a  dreary  welcome  to  us,  disap- 
pointed as  we  were,  and  destitute  of  bed 
.and  bedding,  without  which  no  one  under- 
>take8  a  journey  in  Bussia,  and  these,  in  the 
'Confusion  of  the  morning,  had,  forgotten, 
been  left  in  the  carriage  with  Baphael. 

Taking  counsel,  therefore,  of  our  circum- 
stances, we  determined  to  abandon  the 
•mountain  and  return  to  our  vehicle  before 
evening  reduced  us  to  further  ungraicious 
•courtesy  at  the  hands  of  these  ungracious 
strangers.  We  lost  much  time  in  recover- 
ing our  steeds  and  oar  escort,  and  when 
these  finally  appeared,  we  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  welcome  of  the  stall  had  been  as 
liberal  as  that  of  the  table.  Wherever  we 
moved,  every  one  shrank  from  our  approach 
as  though  we  were  tainted  with  the  plague, 
and  when  we  finally  mounted  to  depart,  no 
officer  appeared  to  receive  onr  thanks  for 
rare  hospitality,  or  wish  as  the  gl^idiche 
Reise,  which  is  the  traveller's  right  even  in 
barbarous  lands.  We  rode  oat  from  the 
camp,  shaking  its  dust  from  our.  feet,  as  of  a 
ci^irdoomed  to  the  pilgrim's  curse. 

We  moved  away  moodily  silent,  with  the 
moontain-shadows  lengtheninff  gloomily 
aroond  us,  as  the  Yampire-Kuss  broods 
darkening   o'er  the  Eastern  world.    The 


chords  within  were  jarred.  Welooi 
would  have  been  a  breathless  ffight  aen 
the  desert-wild  to  charm  the  angry  itir 
soul  to  peace.  But  we  needed  to  apwa  o 
wearied,  famished  steeds  for  the  strogi 
of  the  flood,  and  so  in  fierce  unrert  \ 
measured  back  oar  way  painfully  slow.  C 
reaching  the  river  we  found  a  sentinel  al 
keeping  silent  watch,  but  the  waters  m 
rushing  away,  no  loneer  reflecting  the  jc 
ous  smiles  of  heaven,  but  sobered,  sad  wi 
evening's  shadows  grey.  I  paused  awk 
to  bring  my  morning's  experience  to  In 
a  kindlier  passage  to  the  farther  shore ;  m 
then  breasting  the  flood,  though  stamW 
oft  in  peril,  I  stood  at  last  secure.  One 
our  Cossacks,  however,  striking  direet  i 
the  opposite  bank,  and  handling  his  weni 
beast  impatiently,  had,  ere  long,  his  In 
down  upon  his  haunches,  and,  floanderir 
from  rapids  into  dark  snllen  pools,  must  m 
have  been  borne  along  as  carrion-iHejr 
gathering  vultures,  had  not  the  stohd  mi 
nel  roused  him  to  his  peril,  and  dtrao* 
him  to  follow  in  oar  wake.  The  8%iit- 
our  carriage,  and  the  show  of  weloon^ 
the  part  of  our  attendants,  was  an  afpf^e 
ble  sequel  to  all  the  disappointments  a 
fatigues  of  the  day.  Beaction  iollvai 
quick  upon  my  heart  Words  and  thim| 
of  kindness  arose  for  those  who  had  sIms 
my  dangers  or  ruflled  my  peace,  and  tka 
ful  breathings  to  my  Grod  for  His  shMUi 
care.  Our  horses  speedily  put  to,  born 
cheerily  along,  as  though  sharing  in  timfl 
eral  joy  following  on  fatigues  and  daifS 
past 

When  we  reached  the  station,  tlM  m 
Cerberus  was  waiting  to  receive  us  with  Id 
kindly  welcome  of  the  Somavah.  M 
spirit,  chastened  by  the  sobering  whispir* 
the  night,  left  me  powerless  for  rebokn. 
had  not  the  heart  to  chide  him  for  hilirf 
leading  counsel  of  the  morning.  And  pi 
haps,  after  all,  he  was  himself  deoehnp 
Hard  thoughts  had  brooded  in  my  bun 
against  him,  as  I  rode  back  disappofaiii 
from  the  camp.  **  He  mast,"  I  said  to.a 
self,  **  have  known  of  the  non-existsno^- 
the  pontoon  — of  the  difficulty  of  ^ajMI 
sage  —  of  the  absence  of  the  Colonel  M 
the  camp,  and  of  the  consequent  receplii 
we  should  experience."  Nay,  I  had  fgm 
so  far  as  to  suppose  he  had  assisted  10 
And  so,  en  revanche,  I  had  mentally  resolv 
to  show  up  his  delinquencies  in  the  f% 
way,  in  the  right  place.  Now,  hoipan 
better  thoughts  ruled  me  —  thoughts  ^la 
and  peace,  and  so  I  dismissed  him  im 
bling  to  the  ceaseless  sammons  of  1 
screaming  squaw. 
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In  the  presence  of  his  greater,  I  smiled  at 
Wf  IcMer  plagae.    Howbcit,  twice  in   an 
interval  of  rears,  io  trayol  far  and  wearily, 
and  fkfl  at  fast,  in  looking  from  the  monn- 
tiin*0  side  o'er  all  the  patriarchal  world, 
wai  no  sHgfat  grief  to  me.     However,   I 
bffonshc  the  muses  to  my  aid ;  and  so,  amid 
Ibe  Drawlins    tempest  of  domestic   strife 
wUch  hunt  m  ceaseless  clamour  from  with- 
is,  I  breathed  aloud  the  gentle  dirge  which 
eft  has  soothed  my  cares  to  rest  — 
"  Come,  Disappointment,  come ! 
Not  in  thy  terrors  clad  : 
Come  in  thy  meekest,  saddest  frnise ; 
Thy  chastening  rod  bat  terrifies 
The  restless  and  the  bad  ;  " 

nd  bethinking  me  of  the  Cerberus's  *'  dis- 
^ipointDient  "  and  "  chastening  rod,"  con- 
tntmeot  was  my  instant  bliss. 

Myeonntel  to  my  countrymen,  who,  like 
■jwC  nay  sigh  to  visit  the  cradle  of  man- 
Uad,  ii  —  Be  snre  your  papers  are  of  the 
int  aiithority,  always  en  rkgle^  and  never 
almt  from  yonr  person.  As  my  experi- 
•Bce  of  pnvaie  Russian  courtesy  and  hospi- 
idty  ii  beyond  all  praise,  and  as  I  have 
ilill  to  linger  in  the  land,  and  wander 
MNOffthe  spars  of  Mount  Ararat,  I  must 
vhra  myself  into  loving  patience.  And 
M^  ai  mv  midnight  lamp  is  fading  into  dark- 
Ma»  I  bid  the  jealous  spirit  of  the  land 
*•  Qood-night.'' 

*  Osod  night !   good  night  1    parting  is  such 
sweet  sorrow. 
Ait  I  shall  say  Good  night  till  it  be  morrow.*' 

Blackett  Botcherby. 


Booolb's  akb  Crockford's  Clubs. — 
Vs  is  chiefly  frequented  by  country  gon- 
I,  whose  status  has  been  thus  satirically 
by  a  contemporary :  *'  Every  Sir 
belongs  to  Boodle's,  as  you  may  see,  for 
a  waiter  oomes  into  the  room  and  says  to 
aged  student  of  the  Mtn-niny  Herald^  *  Sir 
I,  yoar  servant  is  come,'  every  head  is  me- 

^1^7  thrown  up  in  answer  to  the  address." 

Onlsin  Oronow  relates  that  some  gentlemen 
if  DOCh  White's  and  Brookus's  had  on  one  oc- 
essiea  tlie  honour  to  dine  with  tlio  Prince  Re- 
MBt  Compassionadng  the  members  of  these 
dais  fcr  the  monotony  of  their  fare  at  dinner, 
his  Bojal  Highness  summoned  his  cook,  Wa- 
~  fp  on  the  spot  to  ask  him  if  ho  would  take  a 
and  organise  a  dinner  club.  Watier  as- 
and  hence  the  club  which  bore  his  name, 
was  played  at  Watier's  to  a  ruinous  ex- 
iHC»  and  "  the  dub,"  according  to  Mr.  Raikes, 
"did  not  endore  for  twelve  years  altogether; 
fkft  pace  was  too  quick  to  last ;  it  die<l  a  natu* 
nA  oeaih  in  1819  from  the  paralyzed  state  of  its 
■SMbers ;  the  house  was  then  taken  by  a  set 
«f  blaekkgs,  who  instituted  a  common  bank 
IwsaBbling.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  rain 
pcoonoed   1^   this    short-lived    establishment 


among  men  whom  I  liave  so  intimately  known, 
a  cursory  glance  to  t!ic  past  sn^rgests  a  melan- 
choly list,  which  only  forms  a  part  of  its  de- 
plorable  results.    None  of  the  dead    reached 
the  average  age  of  man.    **  One  evening  at  the 
Mncao  table,  when  the  play  was  very  deep, 
Brummell,  havinti:  lost  a  cxsnsiderablc  stake, 
affected,  in  his  farcical  way,  a  very  tragic  air, 
and  cried  out, '  Waiter,  bring  me  a  flat  candle- 
stick and  a  pistol  1 '     Upon  which  Bligh  (a  no* 
torions  madman,  and  one  of  the  members  of 
Watier V),   who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
calmly  produced  two  loaded  pistols  fn)m  his. 
coat-pocket,  which  he  placed  on  the  table,  and 
said,  *  Mr.  Brummell,  if  yon  are  really  desirous 
to  put  a  period  to  your  existence,  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  to  offer  yon  the  means,  without 
troubling  the  wait(>r.'    The  effect  upon  those 
present   may  easily  be  imai^ined,   at    finding 
themselves  in  the  company  ofa  known  madman 
who  had  loaded  weapons  about  him."     Crock- 
ford's  Club,  also  noted  for  its  devotion  to  play,, 
was  instituted  in  1827,  in  the  house  No.  20,  on 
the  west  side  of  St.  James 's-street.     Crockford 
had  be^un  life  with  a  fish-basket,  and  ended 
with  the  "  most  colossal  fortune  that  was  ever 
made  by  play,     lie  began,"  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  "bv   taking   Waticr's    old 
club-house,  in  partnersliip  with  a  man  named 
Taylor.     They  set  up  a  nazanl-bank,  and  won 
a  great  deal  of  money,  but  quarrelled  and  sep- 
arated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.     Taylor 
continued  wliere  he  was,  had  a  bad  year,  and 
failed.      Crockford  removed  to   St.    James's- 
street,  had  a  good  year,  and  imniediately  set 
about  building  the  maj^nificent  club-house  which 
bears  his  name.     It  rose  like  a  creation  of  A  lad- 
din's  lamp,  and   the  genii   themselves    could 
hardly  have  surpat^scd  the  beauty  of  the  internal 
decoration,  or  furnished  a  more  accomplished 
maitre  iV hotel  than  Udc.      To  make  the  compa- 
ny as  select  as  possible,  the  establishment  was 
regularly  organized  as  a  club,  and  the  election 
of  members  vested  in  a  committee.     "  Crock- 
ford's  "  became  the  rape,  and  the  votaries  of 
fashion,  whether  they  liked  p'ay  or  not,  hast 
ened  to  enrol  themselves.     The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington Wiis  an  original  member,  tiiough  (un* 
like  Bliicher,  who  repeatedly  lost  everything  he 
had  at  play)  the  great  captain  was  never  known 
to  plav  deep  at  any  game  but  war  or  politics. 
Card-tables  were  regularly  placed,  and  whist 
was  pluyed  occasionally;  but  the  aim.  end,  and 
final  cause  of  the  whole,  was  the  hazanl-bank, 
at  which  the  proprietor  took  his  nightly  stand, 

Srepared  for  all  comers.  Le  Wellington  des 
oueurs  lost  .£23,000  at  a  sitting,  beginning  at 
twelve  at  ni<;ht  and  ending  at  seven  the  follow- 
ing evening.  He  and  three  other  noblemen 
could  not  have  lost  less,  sooner  or  later,  than 
£100,00()  apiece.  Others  lost  in  proportion,  or 
out  of  proportion,  to  their  means  ;  but  we  leave 
it  to  less-occupied  moralists  and  better  cilcula- 
tors  to  nay  how  many  mined  families  went  to 
make  Mr  Crockford  a  millionnairc,  for  a  mil- 
lionaire he  was  in  the  Em^lish  sense  of  the  term, 
after  miking  the  largest  possible  allowance  for 
bad  debts.  —  London  Sodehg, 
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PART   VII. 


CIIA1*TEB  XX.  — POWYS'S  BITS  OP  PAPER. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  perhaps,  did  not  know 
very  well  what  he  meant  when  he  called  yoang 
Powjs  into  his  room.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
stranji^c  states  of  mental  excitement  in  which  a 
man  is  at  once  confused  and  clear ;  incapable  of 
seeing  before  him  what  he  is  about  to  do,  yet  as 


think  you  can  have  anymore  trustworthy  c(»im. 
sellor.^'  As  Mr  Brownlow  said  this,  it  seetno^ 
to  him  that  some  one  else,  some  nnseen  thii4 
party,  was  putting  the  words  into  his  month  > 
and  his  heart  g^ve  a  flatter  as  be  said  th«iii[ 
though  it  was  little  in  accordance  either  with  hu 
age  or  character  that  the  heart  should  take  anr 
prominent  part  in  his  concerns. 

As  for  the  yonng  man,  there  came  over  hu 
face  a  quick  flash,  as  of  shame.    He  touched 


prompt  and  distinct  in  the  doing  of  it  as  if  it  j  ^^i^^.  his  hand  instinctively,  and  withoat  know 


ing  it,  the  breast-pocket  in  which  these  papns 
were  —  all  of  which  actions  were  distinct  aad 
full  of  meaning  to  the  anxious  eyes  that  were 
watching  him  —  and  he  faltered  as  he  spoke. 
"  I  know  that  you  would  be  my  mosttmstwoitliy 
counsellor  —  and  I  don't  know  how  to  thank 

, „  „.„   yon,"  he  said ;  but  he  had  lowered  his  voic« 

and  little  as  ho  knew  of  his    ^^^  <^^^  <lown  his  eyes.    He  stood  holding  tt^ 
he  yet  went  on,  as  by  the  j  ^^<^^  of  the  chair,  and  it  trembled  in  his  gn»^ 


had  been  premeditated  to  the  last  detail.  He 
could  not  have  explained  why  nor  told  what  it 
was  he  proposed  to  himself;  in  short,  he  had  in 
his  own  mind  proposed  nothing  to  himself.  He 
was  swayed  only  by  a  vogue,  intense,  and  over- 
whelming necessity  to  have  the  matter  before 
him  set  straight  somehow,  and,  confnsod  as  his 
own  raind  was, 

own  intentions,  ne  yet  went  on,  as  oy  tne  j  ^^^■'^  ^i  i-'^^*  ciiur,  uuu  k  iremDiea  m  ois  gni»^^' 
directest  inspiration, 'marcliing  boldly,  calmly,  j  ^^  could  not  meet  the  gaze  that  was  fixed  up^^ 
yet  wildly,  in  a  kind  of  serious  maxiness,  into  ^i"'*-  ^^  stood  shnflling  his  feet,  k)okirB-^ 
the  darkness  of  this  unknown  way.  Ho  called  I  ^own,  red  with  embarrassment,  confuiott  ar^  , 
the  young  man  to  him  in  sharp,  decided  tones,  {  shame.  Was  it  that  he  felt  himself  a  traitoi^_  1 
as  if  he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  was  I  eating  the  Browniows'  bread,  rceetTiog 
ready  to  enter  fully  into  it  at  oAce ;  and  yet  he  did  .  kindness,  and  plotting  against  them  ?  It  f 
not  in  the  least  know  what  he  wanted,  nor  what  ^  his  companion  as  clear  as  day. 
question  he  was  to  ask,  nor  what  he  was  to  say  "  Si^  down,"  said  Mr.  Bxowulow,  feeling  hz 
the  next  moment ;  the  only  thing  that  hclpeil  advantage,  'let  us  talk  of  it  as  fitieods^' ^ 
him  was,  that  as  he  looked  out  of  his  office  to  ^^'^  ^^CQ  ^^  himself  made  a  pause,  and  denchec 
call  Powys,  he  could  see  him  pick  up  hastily  ^^^  hand  unawares,  and  felt  his  heart  contrac 
and  put  in  his  pocket  the  bits  of  paper,  all  dot- ,  ^  ^^  P^^  ^^e  last  decisive  question.  "  W] 
ted  over  with  calculations,  which  he  had  already  ^^^  those  calculations  you  have  been  ™M**g 
remarked  on  the  young  man's  desk.  d*y  ?  " 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mr  Brownlow,  "I  have       Young  Towys  started,  and  became vjolentb^ 
something  to  say  to  you ;  "  and  he  resnmed  his  j  ^j  ^uid  looked  up  suddenly  into  his  cmploverv 
own  seat  at  liis  writing-table  as  if  there  had ,  ^^^'    ^o  doubt  this  was  what  be  had  bett» 
been  nothing  particular  in  the  conference,  and  -  thinking  of;  but  the  qnestioo  was  so  soddaD, 
began  mechanically  to  arrange  the  papers  be-  ^^o  poin^blank,  that  it  dispersed  all  the  involon- 
fore  him :  as  for  Powys,  he  put  his  hand  upon  I*  ^^^Y  {loflcnings  of  which  he  had  been  eonadona, 
the  back  of  the  chair  which  stood  on  the  other  I  a°o  brought  back  to  him  all  his  yontl^  pride 
side  of  the  table,  and  waited,  but  did  not  sit   (^^d  amour  propre  and  reserve  aboat  his  own  af- 
down,  being  bewildered  a  little,  though  not  half  feirs-    He  looked  Mr  Brownlow  foli  in  tki 
so  mnch  as  his  employer  was,  by  this  sudden    ^<^<^>  &"<!  his  agitation  took  a  diffecent  fom. 
summons.  |  *'  Calculations,  sir  ?  "  he  said,  with  even  a  tonek 

''Sit  down,"    said  Mr.    Brownlow,  — « git  {  of  indignation  in  his  voice;  and  thto  he  too 
down ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you  :  I  hope  you  ,  stopped,  lost  he  should  be  nncoorteous  to  Ui 

always  intended  to  be  your   employer,  who  he  was  confident  wished  Um 

well  though  ho  was  so  strangely  cnrions.  "  The 


know  that  I  have 

friend  " 

"  Intended  I  sir,"  said  Powys,  *'  I  know  that 
you  have  been  my  friend,  and  a  fer  better  friend 

than  I  deserved    Here  he  made  one  of 

those  pauses  of  embarrassment  which  some- 
times mean  so  much,  and  often  mean  so  little. 


only  calculations  I  have  made  are  aboat  mj 
own  nffairs,"  he  went  on.  "  They  are  of  no 
interest  to  any  one.  I  am  sorry  yon  shonld 
have  thought  I  was  taking  up  my  time  "  — — 
''I  did  not  think  of  your  time,"  said  Hr. 


Mr.  Brownlow,  who  know  more  than  Powys  '  Brownlow,  with  an  impatient  sigh.    "  I  have 
did,  took  it  to  signify  a  great  deal,  and  the  idea   ^^^  many  yonng  men  like  yon  who  baTO  — 


were  thinking  of  the  same  thing  —  of  the  bits  !  serve  you.  Perhaps  —it  is  poesible  — 
of  paper  covered  with  figures  that  were  in  Po- 1  have  partly  divined  what  is  on  yonr 
wys's  pocket,  —  only  their  thoughts  ran  in  a  !  Can't  you  see  that  it  would  be  best  in 
very  different  strain.  ]  way  to  make  a  confidant  of  me  1 " 

''  That  must  be  decided  rather  by  the  future  j  All  this  the  lawyer  said  involnntariljr  as  it 
than  by  the  past,"  said  Mr.  brownlow.  "  I '  were,  the  words  being  put  into  bis  month. 
can  say  for  myself  without  any  doubt  thus  far, !  They  were  false  words,  and  yet  they  were  tnie 


that  I  have  meant  to  be  your  friend  —  but  I 
must  have  your  confidence  in  return  ;  I  do  not 


He  wanted  to  cheat  and  mm  the  young  man 
before  him,  and  yet  he  wanted  to  serve 
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0a  deaivBd  Us  eonfldenoe  that  he  might  betray 

it,  oncl  yet  he  felt  dispoMd  to  f;aidc  and  coan- 

fal  him  «!  if  he  had  boea  hid  son.     The  confu' 

sion  of  hU  mind  was  such  that  it  bc^camu  a  kind 

f^  exmlretion.     After  all  he  meant  him  well  — 

^rhM  be  would  do  for  him  would  be  the  l)cst. 

Il  might  not  be  justice  — justice  was  one  thin;^ ; 

kiodaeM,    fnendnhip,    bounty,  another — and 

these  last  he  was  read^  to  ^Ve.    Thu.'i,  in  the 

bsvrilderment  of  motives  and  sentiments  that 

ited  in  hig  mind«  he  came  to  find  himself 

as  it  were,  and  to  feel  that  he  did  really 

wen  to  the  boy.    *'  I  wish  to  serve  you, ' 

1m  rspeeced,  with  a  "hind  of  ea^^rnass.    Would 

■OC  this  be  to  serre  him  better  than  by  (i^vin^ 

IP  liii  inexperienced  hands  a  fairy  fortune  of 

wUch  he  wooM  not  know  how  to  make  use  ? 

Thtwu  thooghts  went  vaguely  but  powerfully 

fc<WM[h  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind  as  he  spoke. 

Aadme  remit  was  that  he  looked  up  in  the 

yomv  nan's  face  with  a  sense  of  uprightness 

wfaeca  bad  for  some  time  deserted  him.    It 

MoU  be  best  in  every  way  that  there  should 

Wi    (oo6dence   between  them  —  best  for    the 

foath,  who,  after  all,  had  he  ever  so  ji^ood  a 

mam,  wonid  probably  be  quite  unaware  how  to 

naasge  it  — and  best,    unquestionably   best, 

far  Uiuelf,  as  showinfi;  at  once  what  he  had  to 

Inpe  or  fear.     Of  this  there  could    be   no 

dNbi 

Ai  for  Pqwys,  he  was  touched,  and  at  the 
I  time  alarmed.    It  was  the  same  subject 
k  oeenpied  them  both,  but  yet  they  looked 
it  with  very  different  eyes.     The  Canadi- 
Ww  what  was  in  those  scraps  of  paper  with 
Mr  lines  of  figures  and  awful  totals,  and  it 
Maed  to  him  that  sooner  than  show  them  to 
■ysM,  sooner  than  make  a  clean  breast  of 
VHt  Wis  in  them,  he  would  rather  die.    Yet 
ihtkiiMioess  went  to  his  heart,  and  made  him 
iiUi  own  eyes  a  monster.    "Divined!"  he 
■ii  ktif  to  himself,  with  a  look  of  horror.    If 
Ifr*  Biewnlow  had  divined  it,  it  seemed  to  Po- 

Zlhat  he  never  could  hold  up  his  head  before 
•sain.    Shame  would  stand  between  them, 
sviaaiLihint;  ho  thought  shame     He  had  not 
teenarh  that  was  wrong,  but  he  could  have 
^■■nk  into  the  very  ground  at  the  idea  that 
hadnnghts  and  calcniations  were  known.    In  ^ 
^iiBOf  Dimself  he  cant  a  piteous  glunce  at  the  j 
^^taess  of  his  elbows  —  was  that  huw  it  came  > 
yt  tint  Mr.    Brownlow    divined  ?     Pride,  j 
JJMi  gratitude,  compunction,  surged  up  in  ! 
sjl  Bdnd,  into  his  very  eyes  and  throat,  so  that  | 
■CDoH  not  speak  or  look  at  the  p:itn>n  who 
^  to  good  to  him,  yet  whom  he  (rould  not  •' 
yWdto.    "Sir,"  he  stammerc<l,  when  he  had' 
g*  a  little  command  of  himself —  *'  you  arc  | 
■"tafcwi.    I  —  I  have  nothing  on  my  mind  —  i 
*stUiig  more  than  every  man  has  who  h>is  a  —  > 
•—We  of  his  own.     Indeed,  fir,"  the  poor  | 
Wh  continued  with  eagvrncss  'don't  think  | 
*■■  migrateful  —  but  I  —  I  — rant  tell  you.  I 
•■^ttdlmy  own  mother.    It  i^  my  own  fiult. 
biiiothing  to  any  other  creature.    In  short." 
T'l^U,  breaking  off  with  an  effort,  and  for- 
^  a  smile,  '*  it  is  nothing  —  nothing !  —  only 


I  suppose  that  I  am  unaccustomed    to   the 
world  ^' 

•*  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  come 
nearer  to  nic  and  sit  down  ui>on  this  chair. 
You  arc  very  youn^  " 

*•  I  am  fivc-and-twenty,"  said  Powys.  He 
s:ii(l  it  hastily,  answcriui;  what  he  thought  was 
a  kind  of  accusation  ;  and  the  words  struck  the 
lawyer  like  a  blow.  It  was  not  new  to  him, 
and  yet  the  very  8t;itemcnt  of  that  momentous 
numoer  seemed  to  carry  a  certain  significance. 
The  ill-omened  fortune  which  made  these  two 
adversaries  hod  come  to  the  one  just  when  the 
other  was  bom. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  felt  his 
utterance  stopped  by  these  innocent  words,  "  it 
does  not  matter.  Sit  down ;  I  have  still  a 
great  deal  to  say  " 

And  then  he  stopped  with  a  gasp,  and  there 
was  a  pause  like  a  pause  in  the  miast  of  a  bat- 
tle. If  Powys  hwl  not  been  pre-occnpi(»d  by  the 
which  to  him  was  so  absorbing,  though  ho  de- 
nied its  interest  to  any  other,  he  coulcl  not  have 
failed  to  be  struck  by  the  earnestness,  and  sup- 

Eressed  excitement,  and  eager  baffled  looks  of 
U  employer.  But  he  was  blinded  by  his  own 
anxieties,  and  by  that  unconscious  self-impor- 
tance of  youth  which  sees  nothing  wonderful 
in  the  fact  of  other  people's  interest  in  its  own 
fortunes.  He  thought  Mr.  Brownlow  was  kind. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  a  stronger  motive 
was  necessary  for  these  persistent  questions  and 
for  this  intense  interest.  lie  was  not  vain  — 
but  yet  it  came  natural  to  receive  such  atten- 
tion, and  his  mind  was  not  sufficiently  disen- 
gaged to  be.  surprised. 

As  for  the  lawyer,  he  paused  and  took  breath, 
and  looked  into  the  frank  yet  clouded  face 
which  was  so  open  and  communicative,  and  yet 
would  not,  could  not,  revcjil  to  him  the  secret 
he  wanted  to  seize.  It  was  not  skill,  it  was  not 
cunning,  that  preserved  the  young  man's  secret 

—  was  it  innocence  ?     Had  lie  been  mi««taken  f 

—  was  there  really  in  Powys's  conscioupness  at 
least  no  such  secret,  but  only  some  youthful 
trouble,  some  Iwyish  indiscretion,  that  was  "  on 
his  mind."  As  Mr.  Brownlow  paused,  and 
looked  at  his  youn^  companion,  this  thought 
gi-adually  shaprnl  itself  ^ittiin  him,  and  for  the 
moment'it  gave  him  a  strange  relief.  He  too 
was  absorbed  and  pre-occnpied,  and  thrast  out 
of  the  region  of  such  light  as  might  have  l)ccn 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  whiteness  of  the 
seams  of  the  young  fellow's  coat ;  and  then  he 
had  come  to  be  in  such  deadly  earnest  thut 
any  lighter  common-pUice  explanation  would 
have  seemed  un  insult  to  him  Yet  he  |):iu<^d. 
and  aft-r  a  few  momeiit-t  felt  as  if  a  truce  had 
been  proclaimed.  It  had  not  come  yet  to  th? 
last  str»g:;le  for  dcjith  or  life.  There  wa**  still 
time  to  carry  on  negotiations,  to  mike  terms, 
to  convert  the  enemy  into  a  firm  friend  and 
siipjx)rter.  This  con  vie  ion  brouirht  comfort 
to  his  mind  notwithsranding  that  half  an  hour 
iKifore  he  had  started  up  in  the  temi'rity  of  de- 
spair, and  voweil  to  himself  that,  for  gf)od  or 
evil,  the  decisive  step  must  be  taken  at  once. 
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Now  the  cloads  of  battle  rolled  back,  and  a  soft 
sensation  of  peace  fell  upon  Mr.  Brown  low's 
sonl  —  peace  at  least  for  a  time.  It  melted  his 
heart  in  spite  of  himself.  It  made  him  think 
of  his  home,  and  his  child,  and  the  gentle  even- 
ing that  awaited  him  after  the  excitement  of  the 
day;  and  then  his  eye  fell  upon  Powys  again. 

"  I  have  still  a  great  deal  to  say,''  he  went 
on  —  and  his  voice  had  chanpred  and  softened 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  Powys,  himself  surprised, 
had  perceived  the  change,  though  ho  had  not  an 
idea  what  it  meant  —  ''I  have  been  pleased 
with  you,  Powys.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have 
quite  kept  up  during  the  last  few  weeks  ; 
but  you  began  very  well,  and  if  you  choose  to 
steady  yourself,  and  put  away  any  delusion  that 
may  haunt  you  " — here  Mr.  Browoliw  made 
a  little  pause  to  give  full  force  to  his  words  — 
*'  you  may  bo  of  great  service  to  me.  I  took 
^ou  only  on  trial,  you  know,  and  you  had  the 
junior  clerk's  place  ;  but  now  I  think  I  am  jus- 
tified in  treating  you  better  —  after  this  your 
salary  shall  be  double  " 

Powys  gave  a  great  start  in  his  seat,  and 
looked  at  Mr.  Brownlow  with  a  look  of  stupe- 
faction. "  Double !  "  he  cried,  with  an  almost 
hybtcrical  gasp.  He  thought  his  ears  or  his 
imagination  were  deceiving  him.  His  wonder 
took  all  the  expression,  almost  all  the  intelli- 
gence, out  of  his  face.  He  sat  gazing,  with  his 
mouth  open,  waiting  to  hear  what  it  could 
mean. 

"  I  will  double  your  salary  from  the  present 
lime,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himKclf. 

Then  the  young  man  rose  up.  His  face  be- 
came the  colour  of  fire.  The  tears  sprang  into 
his  eyes.  *•  This  was  why  you  said  you  di- 
vined !  "  he  said,  with  a  voice  that  was  full  of 
tears  and  an  ineflfablc  sofmess.  His  gratitude 
was  beyond  words.  His  eyes  seemed  to  shoot 
arrows  into  Mr.  Brownlow  s  very  soul  —  arrows 
of  shai*p  thanks,  and  praise,  and  grateful  ap- 
plause, which  the  lawyer  could  not  bear.  The 
words  made  him  start,  too,  and  threw  a  sudden 
flood  of  light  u|>on  the  whole  subject ;  but  Mr. 
Brownlow  could  not  get  the  good  of  this,  for 
he  was  abashed  and  shame-struck  by  the  ten- 
der, undoubting,  half-filial  gratitude  in  the 
young  man's  eyes. 

**  But  I  don't  deserve  it,"  cried  P.»wys  in  his 
eagerness  —  "I  don't  deserve  it,  though  you 
are  so  good.  I  have  not  been  doinL**  my  work 
as  I  ought  —  I  know  I  have  not.  These  bills 
have  been  going  between  me  an^l  my  wits.  I 
have  not  known  what  I  was  dointi:  sometimes. 
Oh  1  sir,  for^ive  mo  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  you,  butl  don't  deserve  it — the  other  fel- 
lows deserve  it  bertiT  than  I  " 

••  Never  mind  the  other  follows,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  collecting  himself;  "I  mean  to 
make  a  diffljrcnt  use  of  >ou.  You  may  bosuni 
that  it  is  not  out  of  goodncas  I  am  d«»ing  this." 
he  added  with  a  strange  smile  that  Powys  could 
not  understand  —  *' you  may  be  sure  it  is  be- 
raune  I  Koe  hi  vou  certain  —  certain  capaSili- 
ties " '  j 


t* 


Mr.  Brownlow  paused,  for  his  lips  w«re  dx^ 
he  was  telling  the  truth,  bnt  he  dkl  not  m«« 
it  to  be  received  ai  truth.  This  was  how  l 
went  on  from  one  step  to  Another.  To  i^lI 
lie,  or  to  tell  a  truth  as  if  it  were  a  pleaa^j 
fiction,  which  was  worst  1  The  lie  seemed  ti] 
most  straightforward,  the  most  innocent  of  ^ 
two ;  and  this  was  why  his  lips  were  dry,  lu 
he  had  to  make  a  pause  in  his  speech. 

Powys  sat  down  again,  and  leaned  on  ^ 
table,  and  looked  across  at  his  master,  iiis  bo 
efactor.  That  was  how  the  yoong  maa  w) 
calling  him  in  his  heart.  His  eyes  were  ■Kji 
ing  as  eyes  only  do  after  they  hare  been  hhju 
ened  by  tears.  They  were  soft,  tender,  eoy 
moved  by  those  last  words  into  a  deeper  fimM 
tude  still,  an  emotion  which  awoke  all  his 
ulties.  "  If  I  have  any  capabilities,"  he 
''  I  wish  they  were  a  hundred  and  f 
times  more.  I  can't  tell  yon,  sir— yon 
imagine  —  how  much  yon  hare  done  fur 
a  moment.  And  I  was  ashamed  when  roa 
you  had  divined  I  I  have  been  very  misenbl^' 
1  have  not  known  what  to  do  " 

"So  that  was    all,"  said  Mr.  Browid^^ 
drawing  a  long  breath.    "  My  young  friend, 
told  you  yon  should  confide  in  ne.    I  k 
sixty  pounds  a  year  is  yery  little,  and  so 
must    remember    is.  twice   six^  poands 
year" 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  donble,"  said  yomiff  Powj^ 
with  a  tremulous  smik.  "Bnt  I  haye  ntf 
worked  for  it,"  he  went  on  donding  oyer'— 
have  not  won  it.  I  know  I  don*t  desenre 
only,  sir,  if  you  have  something  qiMdal— aa^ 
thing  in  this  world,  I  don't  care  how  hard— 
that  vou  mean  to  give  me  to  do  "  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "I  haye  aoMS 
thing  very  special ;  I  can't  enter  npon  the  dii 
tails  just  now.  The  others  in  the  office  as 
very  well ;  but  I  want  some  one  I  can  depeid 
upon,  who  will  bo  devoted  to  me." 

Upon  this  the  young  man  smiled  ;  sailed  si 
that  his  face  lighted  up  all  over —  cveiy  line  in 
it  answering  as  by  an  individnal  ray.  '*  De> 
voted  1 "  he  said,  "  I  should  think  so  indeed*— 
not  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  for  thai  would  do 
you  no  good  —  but  to  the  last  roomeot  of  watk, 
whatever,  however,  you  please  "  — 

''  Take  care,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  *'  yom  maj 
be  too  grateful;  when  a  man  promises  tos 
much  he  is  apt  to  break  down." 

"  But  1  shall  not  break  down,"  said  the  Ca- 
nadian. "  You  took  me  in  first  when  I  had 
nobody  to  speak  for  me,  and  now  yon  save  wm 
from  what  is  worse  than  starving  —  from  debl 
and  hopeless  struggles.  And  I  was  bejrinniaii 
to  lose  heart ;  I  felt  as  if  we  could  not  live  oi 
it,  and  nobody  knew  but  me.  I  b^g  yonr  par 
don.  sir,  for  speaking  so  much  about  ay 
self" 

"  No,  no ;  go  on  about  yoorself,"  said  Mr 
Brownlow.  He  was  leaning  back  on  his  ckaii 
like  a  man  who  had  had  a  fit  and  was  reooynr- 
ing  from  it.  His  whole  countenance  had  v» 
laxed  in  a  manner  wonderiiU  to  behold.  Ik 
listened  to  the  youiig  fellow's  open-hearted  faab 
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ki»  M  if  It  had  been  oekitial  moric.  It  was 
jaric  to  hli  een.  It  diitilled  upon  him  like 
Ihe  deir,  a«  the  Bible  mys,  penetrating  throaj^h 
asd  throuich,  penreding  his  whole  being  with  a 
aeoss  of  blesMd  ease  and  relief  and  repose. 
0#  Isy  back  in  his  chair  and  was  content  to 
||Bieii>  He  did  not  care  to  moye  or  think,  bat 
0^ky  to  realiie  that  the  crisis  had  passed  over ; 
^hat  for  the  moment  all  was  still  roMt  and  secu* 
filj-  and  peace.  It  was  the  best  proof  how 
■nch  bii  nerves  had  been  tried  in  the  former 
part  ef  the  daj. 

"  Bvt  von  most  rccollci*t/'  he  said  at  last, 
"tiMBt  this  great  fortune  vou  haTO  come 
taiD  it»  after  all,  onl^  a  hundred  and  twenty 
■oondi  a  year;  it  is  a  rery  small  income. 
Ton  will  have  to  be  very  carefal ;'  but  if  yon 
|at  \mo  9nj  difficnltiea  again,  the  thine:  you 
•■gltt  to  do  0  to  come  to  me.  I  will  always 
W  veidy  to  give  >ou  my  advice,  and  perhaps 
helpi  if  you  want  it.  Don't  thank  me  again  ; 
I  sbiU  have  a  great  many  things  fur  you  to  do, 
vUck  will  make  up." 

"  Sbtbing  will  ever  make  up  for  the  kind- 

\,"  Mid  young  Powys ;  and  tlicn  he  por- 

id  that  his  audience  was  over.  Already  even 

h'aee  were  beginning  to  tighten  in  Mr. 

Brovatow's  £u».    The  voung  nan  withdrew 

Mid  vent  back  to  his  desk,  walking  on  air  as 

te  tbooght.     It  was  a  very  small  matter  to  he 

■0  fiad  abont,  but  yet  there  are  circumstances 

fa  wUch  ten  pounds  to  pay  and  only  five 

Vooada  to  pav  it  with  will  make  as  much  an- 

pkk  m  tlM  foes  of  a  battle  or  a  kingdom  —  es- 

pKially  to  the  inexperienced,  the  sensitive,  and 

piood.    This  awful  position  he  was  suddenly 

nBeved  from  when  he  saw  no  hope.    And  no 

lander  that  he  was  elated.  It  was  not  a  chronic 

■alady  to  which  he  had  grown  accustomed. 

The  trath  was  he  had  never  been  in  debt  before 

il  hji  life.    This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 

fctt  that  he  had  never  had  any  money  to  speak 

d,  nd  tliat  ho  had  been  brought  up  in  the 


Mr.  Brownlow  did  not  change  his  position 
fcrtome  time  after  his  clerk  had  left  him. 
was  new  to  him,  though  he  was  on  the 
g  side  of  life.  The  sharp  tension,  the 
rdief.  the  leap  from  anxiety,  suspifion, 
■4  pment-daoger,  into  calm  and  trani]uillity. 
Ml  aew  to  him.  His  mind  had  never  lieen 
'fawbed  bf  such  conflicts  while  he  was  young, 
■i  Mcorcbngly  they  cume  now  in  all  their 
faibtw,  with  a  power  beyond  any  thing  in  his 
Vpvinoe,  to  his  soul.  Thus  he  continued 
MlioaleH,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  taking; 
^  good  of  his  n'spite.  He  knew  it  Wiis 
'■ly  a  temporary  respite ;  he  knew  the  d:in- 
|V«u  not  past ;  bnt  withal  it  was  a  comfort 
toUm.  And  then,  as  he  had  this  time  dis<|ui- 
•M  himself  in  vain,  wlio  could  tell  if  |>orhup8 
thotfier  fean  might  vanish  in  the  Bame  way  t 
U  Bight  be  favonrable  to  him,  even  though 
pvhaps  his  cause  was  not  just  such  n  c.iuse  as 
*nU  with  eonfldence  bo  put  into  Go<rs  hands. 
V  was  not  alwavs  ju:}ti<!e  that  prevailed  in  this 
**U ;  and  perhaps  —    So  strangely  does  per- 


sonal interest  pervert  the  mind,  that  this  was 
how  John  Brownlow,  an  upright  man  by  na- 
ture and  by  long  habit,  calculated  with  himself. 
It  seemed  to  him  natural  somehow  that  Ood 
should  enter  into  the  conspiracy  with  him  — 
for  he  meant  no  harm  even  to  the  people  who 
were  to  be  his  victims.  Far  from  toat ;  he 
meant,  on  the  contrary,  bit  by  bit,  to  provide 
for  them,  to  surround  them  with  comforts,  to 
advance  and  promote  in  every  way  the  young 
man  whose  inheritance  he  had  so  long  enjoyed. 
Ho  meant  to  be  as  good  to  him  as  any  father, 
if  only  he  could  be  succe.48ful  in  alienating  for 
ever  and  over  his  just  right  from  him.  Possi- 
bly he  might  still  even  carry  out  the  plan  he 
had  conceived  and  abandoned,  and  give  the 
crown  of  all  his  possessions,  his  beautiful  child, 
to  the  lucky  youth.  Any  thing  but  justice.  As 
he  sat  and  rested,  a  certain  sense  of  that  satis- 
faction which  arises  from  happiness  confened 
came  into  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind.  In  the  mean 
time,  he  had  been  very  good  to  Powys.  Poor 
^oung  fellow !  how  grateful,  how  elated,  how 
joyous  he  was  —  and  all  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year  I  His  trouble  had  in- 
volved only  a  little' money,  and  how  easy  it  was 
to  make  an  end  of  that !  It  was  not  by  a  long 
way  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Brownlow 's  life  at 
which  this  opportunity  of  bringing  light  out  of 
darkness  had  occurred  to  him.  There  wore 
other  clerks,  and  other  men  not  clerks, 
who  could,  if  they  would,  tell  a  similar 
tale.  He  had  never  been  a  hard  man ;  he 
had  been  considerate,  merciful,  lending  like 
the  righteous  man,  and  little  exacting  as  to  his 
recompense.  He  had  served  many  in  his  day, 
and  though  he  never  boasted  of  it,  he  knew  it. 
Was  it  in  reason  to  give,  up  without  a  struggle 
his  power  of  serving  his  neighbours,  all  the 
admirable  use  ho  had  made  of  his  fortune,  when 
he  might  keep  his  fortune,  and  yet  withal  do 
better  for  the  real  heir  than  if  he  gave  it  up  to 
him  i  The  sense  of  coming  ruin,  and  the  aw- 
ful excitement  of  that  conflict  for  life  and  death 
which  ho  had  anticipated  when  he  called  Po- 
wys into  his  ofllce,  hod  exhausted  him  so  en- 
tirely that  he  allowed  himself  to  lie  soothed  by 
nil  those  softer  thoughts.  The  danger  was  not 
over —  he  knew  that  as  well  as  any  one ;  bat 
he  had  a  reprieve.  He  had  time  to  make  of 
his  adversary  a  devoted  friend  and  vassal,  and 
it  was  even  for  his  adversary's  good. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  went  softly,  as 
in  n  veiled  and  twilight  procession,  through  his 
mind.  After  a  while  he  raised  himself  up,  and 
gatliere  1  together  all  the  calculations  at  which 
he  hnd  iK'cn  working  so  hard,  and  locked  all 
his  private  drawers,  and  put  all  his  memoran- 
dums by.  As  he  did  so,  his  halcyon  state  by 
decrees  began  to  be  invaded  by  gleams  of  the 
everyday  tlaylight.  He  hud  doubled  Powys's 
salary,  and  he  had  a  right  to  do  so  if  he  pleased; 
but  yet  he  knew  that  when  he  told  it  to  Mr. 
Wri'nkell,  that  functionary  would  be  much  sur- 
prised, and  that  a  sense  of  injury  wimid  be  visi- 
ble upon  the  countenances  of  the  other  clerks. 
Certainly  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  wh:it  he  likea 
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with  his  own,  but  then  every  man  who  does  so 
most  make  np  his  mind  to  certain  little  penal- 
ties.  He  will  always  be  able  to  read  the  grudge 
of  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day  in  their  faces,  however  silent  they 
may  be;  and  oven  an  emperor,  much  less  a 
country  lawyer,  cannot  fail  to  be  conscious  when 
he  is  tacitly  disapproved  of.  How  was  he  to 
tell  Wrinkell  of  it  even  ?  how  to  explain  to 
him  why  he  had  taken  so  unusual  a  step  ?  The 
very  fact  was  a  kind  of  confession  that  some- 
thing more  was  in  it  than  met  the  eye.    And 

Jack ;  but  Jack  and  Wrinkell  too  would 

have  greater  cause  of  astonishment  still,  which 
would  throw  even  this  into  the  shade.  Mr. 
Wrinkell  knocked  at  Mr.  Brownlow's  door 
when  he  had  come  this  length  in  his  thoughts. 
The  manager  had  not  troubled  him  so  long  as 
he  had  been  alone  and  apparently  busy ;  but 
after  the  long  audience  accorded  to  young 
Powys,  Mr.  Wrinkell  did  not  see  how  he  could 
be  shut  out.  He  came  in  accordingly,  and 
already  Mr.  Brownlow  saw  the  disapproval  in 
his  eye.  He  was  stately,  which  was  no  doubt  a 
deportment  becoming  a  head  clerk,  but  not  pre- 
ciselv  in  the  private  office  of  his  principal ;  and 
he  did  not  waste  a  single  word  in  what  he  had 
to  say.  He  was  concise  almost  to  the  point  of 
abruptness ;  all  of  which  particulars  of  disap- 
probation Mr.  Brownlow  perceived  at  once. 

*'  Wrinkell,"  he  said,  when  they  had  dismissed 
in  this  succinct  way  the  immediate  business  in 
hand,  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  young 
Powys.  I  am  interested  in  that  young  rollow. 
I  want  to  raise  his  salary.  But  I  should  like  to 
know  first  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

It  was  a  hypocritical  speech,  but  Mr.  Wrin- 
kell happily  was  not  aware  of  that ;  he  pursed 
up  his  lips  and  screwed  them  tight  together,  as 
if;  in  the  first  place,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  any 
thing,  but  relented  after  a  minute's  pause. 

"  At  the  present  moment,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Wrinkell,  *' I  am  doubtful  what  to  say.  Had 
you  asked  me  three  months  since,  I  should  have 
answered, '  By  all  means.'  If  you  h^d  asked 
me  one  month  since,  I  should  have  said, '  Cer- 
tainly not.'  Now,  1  avow  my  penetration  is 
baffled,  and  1  don't  know  what  to  say." 

*'  You  mean  he  is  not  doing  so  well  as  he  did 
at  first  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Brownlow.  "  Nobody  ever 
does  that  I  know  of.  And  better  than  he  did 
later  ?    Is  that  what  ^ou  mean  to  say  ?  " 

**  Being  very  concise,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell, 
slowly,  "I  should  say  that  was  a  sort  of  a  sum- 
mary. When  he  came  first  he  was  the  best  be- 
ginner I  ever  had  in  hand ;  and  I  did  not  leave 
him  without  signs  of  my  approval.  I  had  him 
to  my  'umble  'ome,  Mr.  Brownlow,  as  per- 
haps you  are  aware,  and  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  going  to  chapel  with  us.  I  don't 
hesitate  to  avow,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell,  with  a 
little  solemnity,  "  that  I  had  begun  to  regard 
him  as  a  kind  of  son  of  my  own." 

"  And  then  there  was  a  change  ?  "  said  the 
lawjrer,  with  a  smile. 

"  There  was  a  great  change,"  said  Mr. 
Wrinkell.    "  It  was  no  more  the  same  young 


man  —  a  cheeiful  bright  young  fellow 
could  laugh  over  his  tea  of  a  Sunday,  uid 
steadily  to  chapel  after  witii  Mrs.  Wrinkfl^ 
and  myself.  We  are  not  of  those  Christiii^ 
who  think  a  little  cheeifulneas  out  of  season.  < 
a  Sunday.  But  he  changed  of  that.  He  wo-^ia] 
have  no  tea,  which  is  a  had  ngn.  in  a  yoa^v 
man.  He  yawned  in  my  very  pew  by  Iw^r 
Wrinkell's  side.  It  grieved  me,  sir,  as  if*  l 
had  been  my  own  flesh  and  blood ;  bufc  i 
course  we  had  to  give  up.  The  last  few  w^^ 
he  has  been  steadier,"  Mr.  Wrinkell  addo 
quickly,  "  there  can't  be  any  doubt  about  tlia^ 

"  But  he  might  decline  tea,  aod  yawn  oreor 
sermon,  without  going  to  the  bad,"  said    BC 
Brownlow.    **  1  hope  ao  at  least,  for  tii»y   ai 
two  things  I  of^en  do  myself." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell,  who  lika 
now  and  then  to  take  high  ground.  "  TheiB  i 
all  the  difference.  I  fully  admit  the  rwht  c 
private  judgment.  Yonjudge  for  yourself;  bci 
a  young  man  who  has  kind  friends  anziooi  ^ 
servo  him  —  there  is  all  the  difierenoe.  But  1^ 
has  been  steady  of  late,"  the  head  clerk  add»«^ 
with  candour ;  "  I  gladly  acknowledge  that"    ^ 

''  Perhaps  he  had  something  on  his  mind,r^ 
said  Mr.  Brownlow.    ''  At  all  events  I  don 
think  much  harm  has  come  of  it.    I  take  a^ 
interest  in  that  young  fellow.    Yon  will  doaU^ 
his  salary,  Mr.  Wrinkell,  next  quarter-day." 

'<  Double  it ! "  said  Mr.  Wrinkell,  with  0 
gasp.  He  fell  back  from  his  position  by  tbtf 
side  of  the  table,  and  grew  pale  with  horror. 

**  Double  it  ? "  he  added  after  a  pause,  ia- 
quiringly.  ''Did  I  understand,  sir?  wm  tk^ 
what  you  said  ?  " 

''  That  was  what  I  said,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ; 
and,  after  the  habit  of  guilty  men,  he  begaa 
immediately  to  defend  himself.  "I  trust,"  he 
said,  unconsciously  following  the  old  preeedent, 
''  that  I  have  a  right  to  do  what  I  like  with  my 
own." 

''  Certainly-—  certainly," said  Mr.  Wrinkefl; 
and  then  there  was  a  pause.  "  I  shall  put  dwss 
settlements  in  hand  at  once,"  he  resnmed,  with 
what  the  lawyer  felt  was  something  like  eager- 
ness to  escape  the  subject.  "Mr.  Bobuison  k 
waiting  for  the  instructions  you  have  just  given 
me.  And  the  Wardell  case  is  nearlv  readv  te 
vour  revision  —  and.  May  I  ask  if  tne  -—  toe — 
increase  you  mention  in  Mr.  Powys's  salary  is 
to  begin  Ax)m  next  quarter-day,  or  from  the 
last?" 

"  From  the  last,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with 
stem  brevit?." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell.  "I 
cannot  conceal  from  you  that  it  may  have  a 
bad  eflfect  —  a  painful  effect" 

"  Upon  whom  1 "  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 

"  Upon  the  other  c  erks.  They  are  pretty 
steady  —  neither  very  good  nor  verr  had ;  and 
he  has  been  both  good  and  bad,"  said  Mr.  Wri» 
kell,  stoutly.  "  It  will  have  an  tmpleasant  efibet. 
They  will  sav  we  make  favourites,  Mr.  Brown- 
low. They  have  already  said  as  much  in 
spect  to  myself." 

"  They  had  bettor  mind  their  own  affain. 
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VM  all  ICr.  Bioiwaknr  nU :  Init,  nerertbeleM, 
vh8B  Im  went  oot  into  the  oAoe  afterwards,  he 
imagiBed  (pramatniely,  for  it  had  not  yet  heea 
oommanittted  to  them)  that  he  read  disgiut  in 
the  ejes  of  hie  clerks ;  and  he  was  not  unmoved 
hj  it,  anj  more  than  General  Haman  was  hy 
ihe  contempt  of  the  old  man  who  sat  in  the 
g»te. 


CRAPTBX  XXI. — HOW  A  MAN  CAW  DO  WHAT 
HK  LIKB8  WITH  HIS  OWK. 

It  was  not  for  some  days  that  the  clerks  in 
Mr  Brownlow's  office  found  out  the  enormity 
of  which  their  employer  had  been  guilty — 
'^iiich  was  almost  unfortunate,  for  he  gave  them 
^n  credit  for  their  disapproval  all  the  time. 
M  it  was,  Mr.  Wrinkell  embodied  within  hi4 
^WQ  person  all  the  disapprobation  on  a  grand 
'eile.    It  was  not    that    he   disapproved   of 
^IWfs's  advancement.    Without  being   over- 
''^iielmingly  clever  or  fascinating,  the   yoang 
CaaAdian  was  one  of  those  open-hiaarted,  open- 
eyed  sools  who  find  jfavonr  with  most  good  peo- 
JNS.  ^  There  was  no  malice  nor  envy  nor  un- 
chaiitableness  about  him ;  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
lEoowledge  everybody's  good  qualities,  ready  to 
sppndale  whatever  kindness  might  be  oflfered 
to  nin,  open  to  see  all  that  was  noble  or  pleas- 
*nc  erof  good  report  —  which  is  the  quality  of 
*U  others  most  generally  wanting  in  a  limited 

coixiinaDity,  from  an  office  up  to even  a 

^^^fwlty.  Mr.  Wrinkell  was  a  head  clerk 
^^^  •  Dissenter,  and  not  a  tolerant  man  to 
"l^^^of,  but  he  liked  the  more  generous  breadth 
P^'^atBie  without  veiy  well  knowing  why ;  and 
?^^*ai  glad  in  his  heart  that  the  young  fellow 
2f:  "r>*  on."  But  stiU.  for  all  that,  he  dis- 
J^l^*«ied — not  of  Powys,  but  of  Mr.  Brown- 
•jjj*'-  It  was  caprice,  and  caprice  was  not  to 
Q?^[pported  — or  it  was  from  consideration  of 
^I^^Mflty,  apart  from  all  question  of  standing 
^he  office,  which  was,  it  must  be  allowed, 


insupportable  still.  Mr.  Wrinkell  reflected 
j^T—  ks  haa  himself  been  nearly  forty  years  in 
t»2  ^"^i^J™®"'  of  the  Brownlows  of  M&ster- 
^l^y     witbwit  once  having  his  salary  doabled. 


he  folt  that  if  such  a  dangerous  precedent 
^"*  ^  oaee  established,  the  consequences  might 
^  J^nnendons.  8uch  a  boy,  for  example,  if 
^  ^^itt  happened  to  be  clever  and  useful,  might 
,p^^*«kover  everybody's  head,  before  anybody 
^j^?  aware.  Mr.  Wrinkell,  who  was  grand 
l^^^^i  was  not  afraid  for  his  oiyn  place,  but  he 

*^gi  ^  *^  ^^  *"  example  to  be  summarily 

J^^^'Jttniged.    After  all,  when  a  man  is  not 

iyi,^<f  it  is  not  his  fault ;  whereas,  when  he  is 

j^ytaMe  and  steady,  the  virtue  and  praise  is 

■^T  his  own .    "  It's  revolutionary,'*  he  said  to 

^*iK    "Thero  is  Brown,  who  has  been 

•yd  years  in  the  office —  there  never  was 

^^  *yier  follow.    I  don't  remember  that  he 

I^^T  V)st  a  day — except  when  he  had  that 

^J^^  you  know;  but  twenty  pound  a  year  in- 

^!S*2«s  as  much  as  ever  was  given  to  him." 

*^iMn  he  had  the  fover  they  were  veiy  Idnd 
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to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Wrinkell ;  "  and,  after  aU, 
Mr.  Brownlow  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own." 

**  Ho  may  have  a  right,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell, 
doubtfully,  **  but  it's  a  thing  that  always  makes 
a  hear^buming,  and  always  will." 

"  Well.  William,  we  may  bo  thankfnl  it  can't 
make  any  difierence  to  us,"  said  hid  wife.  This 
was  the  sum  of  the  good  woman's  philosophy, 
but  it  answered  very  well.  It  was  always  her 
conviction  that  there  will  bo  peace  in  our  day. 

As  for  Brown,  when  ho  firitt  heard  the  news, 
he  went  home  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  with 
bitterness  in  his  heart.  **  1  can't  call  to  mind 
a  sin^i^lc  day  I  ever  missed,  except  that  fever, 
and  the  day  Billy  was  bom."  ho  said  to  Mrs. 
Brown,  dospondingly ;  "  and  here's  this  young 
follow  that's  been  six  months  in  the  office  "  — 
**  It's  a  shame,"  said  that  injured  woman*; 
"  it's  a  black  burning  shame.  A  hit  of  a  lad 
picked  up  in  the  streets  that  don't  know  what 
monoy  is ;  and  you  a  married  man  with  six  — 
not  to  say  the  faithful  servant  you  havo  been. 
I  wonder  for  my  part  how  Mr.  lirownlow  dares 
to  look  yon  in  the  face." 

"  He  don't  mind  much  about  that.  What  he 
thinks  is,  that  the  money's  his  own,"  said  poor 
Brown,  with  a  sigh. 

"But  it  ain't  his  own,"  said  the  higher 
spirited  wife.  "  I  would  just  like  to  know  who 
works  hardest  for  it,  him  or  you.  If  I  saw  him 
every  day  as  you  do,  I  would  soon  give  him  a 
piece  of  my  mind." 

"And  lose  my  place  altogether,"  said  the 
husband.  But,  notwithstandmg,  though  he  did 
not  give  Mr.  Brownlow  a  piece  uf  his  mind. 
Brown  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  feelings  a 
little  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  disap- 
proval in  his  eye. 

All  this,  however,  was  as  nothing  to  the  judg- 
ment which  Mr,  Brownlow  brought  upon  him- 
self on  tho  following  Sunday.  The  fact  that 
his  father  had  doubled  any  clerk's  salary  was  a 
matter  of  great  indifference  to  Jack.  He  smiled 
in  an  uncomfortable  sort  of  way  when  ho  heard 
it  was  young  Powys  on  whom  this  benefit  had 
fallen  ;  but  otherwise  it  did  not  affect  him.  On 
Sunday,  however,  as  it  happened,  something 
occurred  that  brought  Mr.  Brownlow's  favour- 
itism—  his  extraordinary  forgetfulness  of  his 
Cition  and  of  what  was  duo  to  his  children  -— 
no  in  the  most  striking  way  to  his  son.  It 
was  a  thing  that  required  all  Mr.  Brownlow's 
courage ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  ho  was 
quite  eomfortablo  about  it.  He  had  done  what 
nover  hod  been  done  before  to  any  clerk  since 
tho  days  of  Brownlows  began.  Ho  had  invited 
young  Powys  to  dinner.  Ho.  had  even  done 
more  than  that  —  ho  had  invited  him  to  come 
early,  to  ramble  about  the  park,  as  if  he  had 
boon  an  intimate.  It  was  not  unpleasant  to  htm 
to  give  the  invitation,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  thought  of  how  he  was  to  communicate  the 
fact  to  his  children,  and  prepare  them  for  their 
visitor,  did  give  him  a  little  trouble.  Of  course 
it  was  his  own  house.  He  was  free  to  ask  any 
one  he  liked  to  it.    The  choice  lay  entirely  with 
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himself;  but  yet He  said  nothing  about  it 

until  the  very  day  for  which  his  invitation  had 
been  given — not  that  he  had  forgotten  the  fact, 
but  somehow  a  certain  coostraiot  came  over 
him  whenever  he  so  much  as  approached  the 
subject  It  was  only  Thursday  when  he  asked 
young  Powys  to  come,  and  he  had  it  on  his 
mind  all  that  evening,  all  Friday  and  Saturday, 
and  did  not  venture  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it.  Even  when  Jack  was  out  of  the  wajr,  it 
seemed  to  the  father  impossible  to  look  into 
Sara's  face,  and  tell  her  of  the  coming  guest. 
Sunday  was  very  bright — a  midsummer  day  in 
all  its  green  and  flowery  glory.  Jack  had  come 
to  the  age  when  a  ^ung  man  is  often  a  little 
uncertain  about  his  religions  duties.  He  did 
not  care  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Hardcastle  preach. 
So  he  said  ;  though  the  Rector,  good  man,  was 
very  mercifnl,  ana  inflicted  only  fifteen  minutes 
of  sermon ;  and  then  he  was  very  unhappy,  and 
restless,  and  uneasy  about  his  own  concerns ; 
and  he  was  misanthropical  for  the  moment, 
and  disliked  the  sight  and  presence  of  his  fellow- 
creatnres.  So  Jack  did  not  go  to  church. 
And  Sara  and  her  father  did,  walldng  across 
the  beautiful  summer  park,  under  the  shady 
trees,  through  the  paths  all  flecked  with  sunshine. 
Sara's  white  figure  gave  a  centre  to  the  land- 
scape. She  was  not  angelic,  notwithstanding 
her  white  robes,  but  she  was  royal  in  her  way 
— a  voung  princess  moving  through  a  realm 
that  belonged  to  her,  used  to  homage,  used  to 
admiration,  used  to  know  herself  the  first. 
Though  she  wa<)  as  sweet  and  as  gracious  as 
the  morning,  all  this  was  written  in  her  face ; 
for  she  was  still  very  young,  and  had  not 
reached  the  maturer  dignity  of  unconsciousness. 
Mr.  Brownlow,  as  he  went  with  her,  was  but 
the  first  subject  in  her  kingdom.  Nobody  ad- 
mired her  as  ho  did.  Nobody  set  her  up  above 
every  competitor  with  the  perfect  faith  of  her 
father;  and  to  see  her  clinging  to  his  arm,  lift- 
ing up  her  fresh  face  to  him,  displaying  all  her 
philosophies  and  caprices  for  his  benefit,  was  a 
pretty  si^ht.  But  yet  all  through  that  long 
walk  to  Dewsbury  and  back,  he  never  ventured 
to  disclose  his  secret  to  her.  All  the  time  it 
lay  on  his  heart,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  say  it.  It  was  only  when  they  were  all  leav- 
ing the  table,  after  luncheon,  that  Mr.  Brown- 
low  unburdened  himself.  ''  By  the  way,"  he 
said  suddenly,  as  he  ro  )e  from  his  chair,  **  there 
is  some  one  coming  out  to  dinner  from  Master- 
ton.  Oh,  not  anvbody  that  makes  much  difier- 
ence  —  a  young  fellow  "  —  • 

*'  Some  voung  fellows  make  a  ^at  deal  of 
diflference,'^  said  Sara.    "  Who  is  it,  papa  1 " 

"  Well  — at  present  he  is  —  only  one  of  my 
clerks,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  an  uneasy, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  humble  and  depre- 
cating smile -~'' one  you  have  seen  before  — 
he  was  out  here  that  day  I  was  ill." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Powys,"  said  Sara ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, before  another  word  was  spoken,  her  sub- 
lime indifference  changed  into  the  brit^htest 
gleam  of  malice,  of  mischief,  of  curiosity,  that 
ever  shone  out  of  two  blue  eyes.    "  I  remember 


him  perfectly  wdl  —  all  about  htm,"  she  saft.^ 
with  a  touch  of  emphasis  that  was  not  lost  ^a 
her  father.    **  Is  there  anybody  else,  papa  * '  * 

*'  Powys  I  "  said  Jack,  toming  back  in  unm^ 
He  had  been  going  out,  not  thinking  of  ^i 
thing ;  but  this  intimation,  coming  ^ist  af  i^ 
the  news  of  the  o£Elce  about  Powys's  incmas^ 
salary,  roused  his  curiosity,  and  called  him  l»^ 
to  hear. 

**  Yes,  Powys,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  stuKlii 
on  his  defence'  like  a  guilty  man.  "  I  hope  yt 
have  not  any  objection." 

**  Objection,  sir  ?  "  said  Jack ;  "  I  doD 
know  what  you  mean.  It  it  yodr  house,  to  »fl 
anybody  you  like.  I  never  should  have  thong'l 
of  makmg  any  objection." 

"  Tea,  it  is  my  own  house,"  said  Mr.  Bror^ 
low.  It  made  him  feel  a  little  tore  to  have  tf^ 
plea  about  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  oir^ 
thus  taken,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  yery  mouth. 

"  But  I  don*t  remember  that  you  ever  aiker^ 
any  of  the  clerks  before,"  said  Jack.  It  w^ 
not  Uiat  he  cared  much  about  the  imitation  t^ 
the  clerk ;  it  was  rather  because  be  was  dii^ 
agreeable  himself,  and  could  not  resist  thtf 
chance  of  being  disagreeable  to  others,  being  im 
a  highly  uncomfortable  state  of  mind. 

'*  I  don't  regard  Powys  as  a  mere  derk— 
there  are  circumstances,'  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
"  It  is  useless  to  explain  at  this  moment ;  b«i 
I  don't  put  him  on  the  same  level  with  Browi 
and  Robinson.  I  should  be  glad  If  yon  ooold 
manage  to  be  civil  to  him.  Jack." 

**  Of  course  I  shall  be  civil,"  said  Jade  Bni 
he  said,  *'  That  beggar  again  I "  through  hii 
clenched  teeth.  Between  himself  and  Povyi 
there  was  a  natural  antagonism,  and  just  nov 
he  was  out  of  sorts  and  ont  of  temper.  O 
course  it  was  his  father's  house,  not  his,  that  hi 
should  make  any  pretension  to  control  it,  tau 
of  course  he  would  be  civil  to  his  fiither's  euesCi 
but  he  could  not  help  repeating,  *'  Thai  her 
gar ! "  to  himself  as  he  went  oat.  Was  hu 
father  bewitched?  He  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  what  there  could  be  to  recommend  tfaii 
clerk,  or  to  distinguish  him  from  other  clerks; 
and  as  for  the  drcnmstanccs  of  diflerence  el 
which  Mr.  Brownlow  spoke,  Jack  did  not  be 
lieve  in  them.  He  would  be  civil,  of  coarse ; 
but  he  certainly  did  not  undertake  to  himself  U 
be  any  thing  more  cordial.  And  he  went  away 
with  the  determination  not  to  be  visible  agaii 
till  dinner.  Powys  I  — a  pretty  thing  to  havi 
to  sit  at  table  and  make  conversation  for  the 
junior  clerk. 

"  Never  mind,  papa,"  said  Sara.    **  Jack  ii 

dreadfully  disagrcMMble  just  now  ;  bat  yoa  and 

j  I  will  entertain  Mr.  Powys.    He  is  yery  nice.  ] 

'  don't  see  that  it  matters  about  his  bang  one  o 

<  the  clerks." 

"I  was  once  a  clerk  my!»elf."  said  Mr.  Brown 

low.    "  I  don't  know  what  difference  it  shook 

;  make.    But  never  mind ;  I  ha^  not  come  U 

that  pitch  that  I  require  to  consult  Jack." 

I     ''No,  said  Sara  a  little  doubtfully.    Evtn 

j  she,  though  she  was  a  dutiful  child,  was  no 

qoite  to  dear  on  this  sutject.    Mr.  Brownlon 
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a  righl  10  do  what  ]m  would  with  hit  own 
—  botyit— ThMSmfemooftimtodtoo.    8be 
did    not  ffiTO  in  bar  whole  adhesion,  right  or 
ivKon^.     she  wts  curiou  and  nuAchievom,  and 
liad  no  oljectioD  to  iee  Powers  again ;  but  the 
^rmB  not  quite  clear  in  her  mmd,  any  more  than 
Sbe  other  people,  about  a  man's  utter  mastery 
^ver  l&is  own.    Mr.  Browolow  saw  it,  an<l  leit 
licr  "with  something  of  the  same  feeling  of  dis- 
eomfort  which  he  nad  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
l^lTrinkell  ^nd  Mr.  Brown.     Was  there  any  thing 
this  world  which  a  man  coald  really  call  his 
and  of  which  he  was  absoluetiy  free  to 
1     It  seemed  to  the  lawyer,  thinking  it 
that  ther^  was  no  such  absolute  personal 
possession.    After  all,  he  of  the  vineyard  settled 
^ba  matter  in  a  quite  arbitrary  way;  and  nowa- 
^0y^9  amid  all  the  intricacies  of  extreme  civili- 
^gbtion,  such  a  simple  wav  of  cutting  the  knot 
.^ras    impraciicahle.      Nobody  knew  that  Mr. 
^rownlow's  house,  and  money,  and  (Eoods  wens 
^^t  entirely  and  honestly  bis  own  prop(:riy :  and 
^«t  nobody  would  consent  that  he  should  ad- 
minister them  absolutely  in  his  own  way.    He 
^onld  not  but  smile  at  the  thought  as  ho  went 
Into  tin  library,  whore  he  a'wa}  s  felt  himself 
90  ^Ue  at  home.    His  position  and  relHtion* 
0l»ip  to  eyery  thing  around  him  seemed  to  have 
dianead  In  tnene  days.    He  hod  boen  a  just  man 
sJl  hs  Hie;  but  now  it  seemed  to  him  that  jcLs- 
tice  stood  continually  in  his  way.    It  was  a 
rteid,   unnunageuble,    troublesome    principlo, 
w^chdid  harm  by  wav  of  doiug  ri<>ht,  and  for- 
bade the  compromises  which  were  essential  in 
™y  WQiid.    Justice  to  Brown  denied  him  the 
^**^ty  to  adynnce  his  clever  junior.    Justice 
»  «#ack  forbade  him  his  natural  right  to  eiiter- 
2*^  whomsoever  he  pleased  nt  his  table.    In 
^^  it  was  vain  .to  use  the  possessive  pronoun 
r^  •11;  nothing  wjs  hiM  —  neither  his  office, 
2^  ^is  money,  nor  his  hoiu^e  •—  unless  under 
!S^  ><e8tricti<Mi  of  everybody  else's  rights,  and 
1     public  opinion  beyond  all.     8o  Mr.  Brown- 
^!r  iDnsed  as  ho  Icfc  Sara,  and  rctiri'd  to  his 
g^*Jde.      *•  Is  thine  eye  evil  because   I  am 
ff^*^  1 "    But  then  in  tho  duys  of  tho  parable 
J?**^  Wero  fewer  complications,  and  a  man  was 
^^••^  confident  in  his  own  power. 
I*  "^s  for  Sara,  in  her  reductions  on  the  sniiject, 
p^^'^cnrred  to  her  ;is  very  pioliaMo  that  Mr. 
il^^J^  was  coniinj^  eiirly,  iind  she  stayed  in- 
^^^^    aerorrlin^lir.      Sne    nut   herjielf  iiitn    her 


Ptayed 
jj^^**   accordingly.     Sne  put  herself  into 
^^'^Urito  corner,  by  the  window  —  that 
^  !?•'  Which  wan  close  to  the  Claude  —  and  took 
u^^'ti©  pile  of  books  wirh  h»T.     Snu'lay  after- 


win- 


^l^'i*  especially  when  one  is  very  young,  is  a 

^^^ult  momc.'it.     On-i  never  knows  exactly 

^^^^  one  ought  to  i-Ciul.     Such  at  least  was 

j,^***a  pxpeiitrnco.    Novels,  except  under  \'Qry 

^^^  and  pressing  circumstancus,  wore  cloai'ly 

jT^dmisiiible — such  cin'umstanccs.  for  inHtanco, 

^^^2^ving  left  your  heroine  in  such  a  hnrrowinir 

*|?**'ion  that  common  clisrity  required  you  to 

"**^her  tbron*;h   it  without  delay.    And  real 

^{^  books  —  those  books  which  it  is  a  merit  to 

*J^.- — were  out  of  Sara's  way.     I  should  he 

^**d  to  tcU  whicli  were  the  special  volumes 


•he  oarried  with  her  to  the  window,  in  caae  it 
might  conyey  to  aome  one,  differently  hrouglit 
up  periiaps,  a  false  impression  of  the  soundneat 
or  her  views.  She  had  Eugenic  do  Gnerin's 
Letters  in  her  liand,  which  ought  to  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins;  but  she  was  not  reading 
them.  There  was  the  chost  of  a  smilo,  a  very 
gho!«t,  appearing  and  disappearing,  and  never 
taking  bodily  shape,  about  her  pretty  mouth. 
What  she  was  thinking  was,  who,  for  instance, 
this  Mr.  Powys  coald  he  ?  She  did  not  believe 
he  was  a  mere  clerk.  If  he  were  a  mere  clerk, 
wan  it  possible  tliat  ho  would  bo  brought  here 
and  presented  to  her  like  this  ?  That  was  not 
to  l>e  thought  of  for  a  moment.  No  doubt  it 
was  a  prince  in  disguise.  He  might  be  an  en- 
chantc<l  prince,  bewit<'he<l  out  of  his  proper 
sha[>e  by  sonic  malignant  fairy ;  but  Sara  knew 
better  than  to  belicvo  for  a  moment  that  he 
could  he  only  a  clerk.  And  he  was  very  nice 
—  he  hod  nice  eyes,  and  a  nice  smile.  He  was 
not  exactly  what  you  would  call  hand^^ome,  but 
he  had  those  special  gifts  which  are  indispensa- 
ble. And  then  poor  papa  was  in  a  way  about 
him,  afraid  to  tell  his  secret,  compelled  to  treat 
him  ns  if  ho  were  only  a  clerk,  afraid  Jack 
shoulfl  be  uncivil.  Jack  waa  a  bear,  Sara  con- 
eluded  to  herself,  and  at  this  moment  more  a 
bear  than  ever ;  but  she  should  take  care  that 
the  enchanted  prince  should  not  be  rendered 
uncomfortable  by  his  incivility.  Sara's  mus- 
ings were  to  this  effect,  as  she  sat  in  her  comer 
by  the  window,  with  Eugenie  do  Gucrin  in  her 
hand  A  soft,  warm,  balmy,  sunny  afternoon, 
one  of  thdse  days  in  which  the  very  air  is  hap- 
piness, and  into  which  no  trouble  seems  capa- 
ble of  entering  —  nineteen  years  old — a  fairy 
princo  in  disguise,  coming  to  test  her  disposi- 
tions under  his  humble  incognito.  Do  yon 
think  the  young  creature  could  forget  all  that, 
and  enter  even  into  Mademoiselle  do  Guorin's 
pure  virginal  world  of  pensive  thoughts  and 
world-renunciation,  beenu.'U)  it  was  Sunday  1 
But  Snra  did  all  she  could  towards  this  end. 
She  held  that  tender  talisman  in  her  hand  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  if  there  were  any  ill  spirits  about,  it 
kept  thcni  out  of  the  way. 

Powys  for  hi.s  part  was  walking  up  the  ave- 
nue with  a  maze  of  very  pleasant  thoughts  in 
his  mind.  He  was  not  thinking  parti(rularly  of 
Miss  Brown 'ow.  He  was  too  sensible  not  to 
know  that  for  him,  n  junior  clerk  just  promoted 
to  the  glory  of  a  hundreil  and  twenty  pounds 
u-ycar,  such  an  idea  would  havd  been  pure  mad- 
ness. Ho  was  thinking,  lot  us  say,  of  the 
Claude,  of  how  it  hung,  and  all  the  little  acces- 
sories roun<l  it,  and  of  tho  sunshine  that  fell  on 
Sara's  dress,  and  on  her  hair,  and  how  it  re- 
sembled tho  light  upon  the  rippled  water  in  tho 
piciurc,  and  that  he  was  about  to  witness  all 
that  iigain.  This  is  what  he  was  thinking  of. 
lie  wa4  country  bred,  and  to  breatho  the  fresh 
air,  and  see  the  trees  waving  over  his  head,  was 
new  lifo  to  him ;  and  warm  gratitude,  and  a 
kind  of  aifecMon  to  the  man  who  generously 
gavo  him  this  pleasure,  were  in  his  mind.  And 
notwithstanding  tho  horrible  effect  tlmt  the  bur- 
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den  of  debt  had  so  recently  had  upon  him,  and 
the  fact  that  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a 
year  are  far,  very  for,  from  being  a  fortune, 
there  was  no  whiteness  now  visible  at  his  seams. 
He  was  as  well  dressed  as  he  could  be  made  in 
Masterton,  which  was  a  commencement  at 
which  Mr.  Wrinkell,  or  any  other  good  econo- 
mist, would  have  irowned.  Mr.  Brownlow 
went  to  join  his  daughter  in  the  drawing-room 
as  soon  as  ho  heard  that  his  visitor  had  come 
to  the  door,  and  met  him  in  the  hall,  to 
Powys's  (>reat  comfort  and  satisfaction.  And 
they  went  np-stairs  toq^ether.  The  sunshine 
crossed  Mr.  Brownlow's  grizzled  lockfl,  just  as 
it  had  croiscd  the  ripply  shining  hair,  which 
irlistencd  like  the  water  in  Claude's  picture. 
But  this  time  Powys  did  not  take  any  notice 
of  the  effect.  Sara  was  reading  when  they 
went  in,  and  she  rose,  ami  half-cl(^ed  her  book, 
and  gave  the  guest  a  very  gracious  majestic 
welcome.  It  was  l)est  to  be  indoors  just  then, 
while  it  was  so  hot,  Sara  thoaght.  Yes,  that 
was  the  Claude  —  did  he  recollect  it?  Most 
likely  it  was  simply  becaase  he  was  a  back- 
woodsman, and  entirely  uncivilised,  that  Powys 
conducted  himself  so  well.  He  did  not  sit  on 
the  edge  of  his  chair  as  even  Mr.  Wrinkell  did. 
He  did  not  wipe  his  forehead,  nor  apologise  for 
the  dust,  as  Mr.  Brown  would  have  done.  And 
he  was  grateful  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  not  in 
the  least  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  his  enual. 
After  a  while,  in  short,  it  was  the  master  or  the 
house  who  felt  that  ho  was  set  at  ease,  as  it  was 
he  who  had  been  the  most  embarrassed  and  un- 
comfortable, and  who^o  mind  was  iriuch  more 
occupied  than  that  of  his  visitor  was  by  think- 
ing of  the  effect  that  Powys  might  produce. 

At  dinner,  however,  it  was  more  difficult. 
Jack  was  present,  and  Jack  was  civil.  It  is  at 
such  a  moment  that  breeding  shows ;  anybody, 
even  the  merest  pretender,  can  be  rude  to  an 
intruder,  but  it  requires  careful  cultivation  ti 
bo  civil  to  him.  Jack  was  so  civil  that  he  all 
but  extinguished  the  rest  of  the  party.  He 
treated  Mr.  l*owys  with  the  most  distinguished 
politeness.  He  did  not  unlnjnd  even  to  his 
father  and  sister.  As  for  Willis,  the  butler, 
Jack  behaved  to  him  as  if  he  ha  1  been  an  arch- 
bishop ;  and  such  very  fine  manners  are  trouble- 
some when  the  party  is  a  small  one  and  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly  and  agreeable.  Under  any 
circumstanc?s,  it  would  have  l)een  difficult  to 
have  kept  up  the  conversation.  They  could  not 
talk  of  their  friends  and  ordinary  doings,  for 
Powys  knew  nothing  about  tlwse  ;  and  thousrh 
this  piece  of  courtesy  is  by  no  means  con'«id- 
ered  needful  in  all  circles,  still  Mr.  Brownlow 
was  old-fashioned,  and  it  wai»  part  of  his  code 
of  manners.  So  they  had  to  talk  upon  general 
subjects,  which  is  always  difficult ;  about  books, 
the  universal  resource ;  and  al)out  the  park, 
and  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  difference 
of  things  in  Canada;  and  about  the  music  in 
Masterton  church,  and  whether  the  new  vicar 
was  High  or  Low,  which  was  a  very  difficult 
question  for  Powys,  and  one  to  which  he  did 
not  know  how  to  reply. 


**  I  nm  sure  he  is  High,"  sakl  Sara.  **  X!*"] 
churh  was  all  decorated  witii  flowers  on  Ase^^ 
sion  Day.  I  know,  fbr  two  of  the  maids  w^] 
there  and  saw  them ;  and  what  does  it  mil 
about  a  sermon  in  comparison  with  that  ? " 

**  Perhaps  it  was  his  wife's  doing,*'  said 
Brownlow,  "  for  I  think  the  sermon  the  t>«i 
evidence.  He  is  Low  —  as  Low  as  yoa  co'ml 
desire." 

*<  As  I  desire  1 "  cried  Sara.  "  Papa,  yo, 
are  surely  forgetting  yourself.  As  if  I  ooiil 
be  supposed  to  like  a  Low  Churchman !  An< 
Mr.  Powvs  siys  they  have  ffood  music.  X'lui 
is  proof  positive.  Don^t  yon  think  00 
Jack  1  " 

This  was  one  of  many  little  attempts  tA 
bring  back  Jack  to  common  humanity;  Ii9 
Sara,  womanlike,  could  not  be  contented  ^ 
leave  him  disagreeable  and  alone. 

"  I  Aink  Mr.  Powys  is  extremely  good  *^ 
furnish  yon  with  information ;  bat  I  can't  ss-^ 
I  am  much  interested  in  the  question,"  sti^ 
Jack,  which  brought  the  talk  to  a  sudd»'*< 
pause. 

*'  Mr.  Powys  has  not  seen  our  chnreh,  papa, 
Sara  resumed.  .  "  It  is  such  a  dear  old  plao^ 
The  chancel,  everybody  says,  is  pure  Normas 
and  there  are  some  bits  of  real  old  glass  in  th^ 
west  window.  Yon  should  have  gone  to  see  11 
belbre  dinner.  Are  yon  very  fond  of  oUl 
gUss  %  " 

'<  I  am  afraid  I  don't  know,"  said  Powys* 
who  was  bright  enough  to  see  the  manaftwtory 
of  conversation  which  was  being  carried  on, 
and  was  half  amused  by  it  and  half  distressed. 
'*  We  have  no  old  churches  in  Canada.  I  sup- 
pose they  could  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  racb 
a  new  world." 

"  Tell  me  what  sort  of  chnrehes  you  have," 
said  Sara.  *'  I  am  very  fond  of  archttectwe. 
We  can't  do  any  thing  original  nowadays,  yon 
know.  It  is  only  copying  and  copying.  But 
tiiore  ought  to  l)e  a  new  field  in  a  new  worid. 
Do  tell  me  what  style  the  people  there  like 
best." 

"  You  strain  Mr.  Powys's  powers  too  fiwr," 
said  Jack.  "You  cannot  expect  him  to  «&• 
plain  every  thing  to  you  from  the  vicar's  prinei* 
pics  upwards  —  or  downwards.  Mr.  Powys  is 
only  mortal,  I  presume,  like  the  reat  of  ns.  He 
can't  know  every  thing  in  heaven  or  earth." 

"  I  know  a  little  of  that,"  said  PCwys.  "  Out 
there  we  are  Jacks-of-all-tradofi.  I  once  made 
the  designs  for  a  church  myself.  Miss  Brown- 
low might  think  it  original ;  but  I  don't  think 
she  would  admire  it.  We  have  to  think  loss  of 
beauty  than  of  use." 

'*  As  if  use  and  beauty  could  not  go  togeth- 
er," said  Sara,  with  a  little  indignation. 
"  Please  don't  say  those  things  that  everybody 
says.  Then  you  can  draw  if  yon  have  made 
designs?  and  I  want  some  cottages  so  much  I 
Papa,  you  promised  mo  these  cottages;  and 
now  Mr.  Powys  will  come  and  help  me  with 
the  plans." 

"There  is  a  certain  diflurence  between  a  cot- 
tage and  a  church,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  but 
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ba  BidA  no  oppofitioii  to  the  sug^tion,  to  the 
iaMaie  MnaMment  and  indignation  of  Jack. 

"  Ton  fomt  that  Mr.  Fowys'a  time  is  other- 
iriBa  engara/'  he  raid ;  "  people  can't  be  Jacks- 
of-all-tn«Mt  here." 

Mr.  BrowttlowgaTe  his  son  a  warning  glance, 
and  Saia,  who  had  been  yery  patient,  could  bear 
it  no  longer. 

"  Whj  are  jon  so  disagreeable,  Jack  ?  "  she 
■aid :  "  nobodr  was  speaking  to  70a.  It  was 
to  Bir-  Powys)  was  speaking.  He  knows  best 
wbecher  he  will  help  me  or  not." 

"  Oh,  it  was  to  Mr.  Powys  you  were  speak- 
1^ !  "  said  Jack.  '*  I  am  a  very  unimportant 
Mfaon,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  interposed." 

TiMn  there  came  a  very  blank  disagreeable 

K.    FOwys  felt  that  onence  was  meant,  and 
lirit  roee.    But  at  the  same  time  it  was 
ittei)y  impossible  to  take  ofience ;  and  he  sat 
idll  siod  tned  to  appear  unconscious,  as  people 
to  bdbce  whom  the  veil  of  family  courtesy  is 
far   a  moment  blown  aside.    There  are  few 
Ihiagf  which  are  more  exquisitely  uncomforta- 
ble.   He  had  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  observe 
my  Unng;  and  he  had  to  volunteer  to  say 
lOBMthmg  to  cover  the  silence,  and  found  it 
WT  hira  to  make  up  his  miod  as  to  what  he 
oonttosar. 

Fttfaaps  Jack  was  a  little  annoyed  at  himself 
fDrkb  freedom  of  speech,  for  he  said  nothing 
hither  that  was  disagreeable,  until  he  found  that 
UiftAerhad  ordered  the  dogcart  to  take  the  vis- 
iwbaek  to  Masterton.  When  he  came  out  in  the 
iHBer  twilight,  and  found  the  mare  harnessed 
ftradi  an  ignoble  purpose,  his  soul  was  hot 
lidda  him.  If  it  had  been  any  other  horse  in 
AiMiUe  — bnt  that  his  favourite  mare  should 
enr  the  junior  clerk  down  to  his  humble 
iwliBNlace  was  bitterness  to  Jack.  He 
■M  and  watched  in  a  very  uncomfortable  sort 
rf  lay,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while 
Ibvyi  took  his  leave.  The  evening  was  as 
lofBqr  as  the  day  had  been,  and  Sara  too  had 
CMS  oat»  and  stood  on  the  steps,  leaning  on 
kr  bther's  arm.  "  Shall  you  dnve,  sir  ?  "  the 
piM  had  asked,  with  a  respect  which  sprang 
■My  fiom  his  master's  cordiality.  It  was 
■Mriy  a  question  of  form,  for  the  man  cxpect- 
ci  lolhaig  bnt  a  negative ;  but  Powys 's  counte- 
■Me  brightened  up.  He  held  ont  his  hands 
i*  the  raina  with  a  readiness  which  perhaps 
■raind  aore  of  transatlantic  freedom  than 
fli|hK  to  have  been  the  case ;  but  then  he  had 
wa  dtprived  of  all  such  pleasures  for  so  long. 
"Good  beavena  I  "  cried  Jack,  "  Tomkins, 
vhtt  do  you  mean  ?  It's  the  bay  mare  von 
km  in  harness.    He  can't  drive  her.    If  she's 

hMd,  or  if  she  lamea  von  " 

Aid  ho  went  op  to  thr  side  of  the  dogcart, 
■laoit  as  if  he  would  have  taken  the  reins  out 
rfPlowyi's  hand.  The  Canadian  grew  very  red, 
■i  puped  the  whip.  They  were  very  ready 
^  •  ^naifol  —  Jack  standing  pale  with  anger, 
rtrfng  with  the  groom ;  Powys  red  with  indig- 
VMioa,  holding  his  place.  But  it  was  the  lat- 
IV  who  had  the  moat  command  of  himself. 
"I  shall  not  lame  her/'  he  said,  quietly. 


« 


nor  let  any  one  be  lamed  ;  jump  up."  He 
was  thus  master  of  the  situation.  The  groom 
took  his  place ;  the  mare  went  off  straight  and 
swift  as  an  arrow  down  the  avenue.  But  Jack 
knew  by  the  look,  as  he  said,  of  the  fellow's 
wrist,  by  the  glance  in  his  eye,  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  about,  though  he  did  not  at  this 
moment  confess  the  results  of  his  observation. 
They  Ktood  all  three  on  the  steps  when  that 
fiery  clinriot  wheeled  away ;  and  Jack,  to  tell  the 
truth,  din  not  feel  very  much  satisfied  with  him- 
self. 

'*  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  calmly,  "  when 
I  have  nny  one  here  aenin,  1  must  require  of 
you  to  keep  from  insulting  them.  If  you  do 
not  care  for  tlie  feelings  of  the  stranger,  vou 
may  at  least  have  some  retrard  for  yourself. '' 

"  I  hiid  no  intention  of  insulting  any  one, 
sir,"  said  Jack,  with  a  little  defiance.  "  If  you 
like  him  to  brt'ak  his  neck  or  the  horse's  knees 
it  is  not  my  affair ;  hut  for  a  fellow  who  prob- 
ably never  had  the  reins  in  his  hand  before,  to 
attempt  with  that  mare  " 

"  He  has  had  the  reins  in  his  hand  oftonor 
than  eitlier  you  or  I,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  The 
fact  was,  he  said  it  at  hazard,  thinking  it  most 
likely  that  Powys  could  drive,  but  knowing 
nothing  more  about  it,  while  Jack  knew  by 
sight  and  vision;  and  felt  himself  in  his  heart  a 
snob  as  he  strolled  away  from  the  door.  Ho  was 
uniM)mf6rtuble,  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
father  more  uncomfortable  still.  The  mare, 
too,  was  his  own,  though  it  was  Jack's  favour- 
ite, and  if  he  iiked  to  have  her  lamed  he  might. 
Such  was  the  Parthian  arrow  which  Mr.  Brown- 
low received  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Clearly 
that  was  a  distant  land —  a  land  far  removed 
from  the  present  burden  of  civiliisntion  —  a 
primitive  and  blessed  state  of  existence,  in 
which  a  man  could  be  pennitted  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  his  own. 


CHAPTER    XXII.  —  TUK    DOWNFALL     OF     PUI- 

L080PUY. 

Jack  Brownlow  was  having  a  very  hard 
time  of  it  just  at  that  moment.  There  had 
been  a  lapse  of  more  than  a  week,  and  he  had 
not  once  seen  the  fair  little  creature  of  whom 
every  day  he  had  thought  more  and  more.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  looked  up  at  the  window  — 
Pamela  now  was  never  there.  He  never  saw 
her  even  at  a  distance  —  never  heard  so  much  as 
her  name.  Sara,. who  had  been  ready  enough 
to  speak  of  her  friend — even  Sara,  indiscreet, 
and  hasty,  and  imprudent  —  was  silent.  Poor 
Jack  knew  it  was  quite  right  —  he  recognised, 
even  though  he  hateid  it,  the  force  that  was  in  his 
father's  arguments.  He  knew  he  had  much 
better  never  see  her— never  even  speak  of  her 
again.  He  undersfaKMl  with  his  intelligence 
that  utter  separstion  between  them  was  the 
only  prudent  and  sensible  step  to  be  taken  ; 
but  his  heart  objected  to  understand  with  a 
curious  persistency  which  Jack  could  scarcely 
believe  of  a  heart  of  his.    He  had  found  his 
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Jack   mind  in  pore  desplta  aod  oontnrietf , 

witiioiit  tnj  intention  of  wrinff  a  snare  for  the 

oligect   of  lui  thonghti.    He  had  gone  a  long 

waj  on  tb»  road  to  Ridley  before  be  chansed 

Ida  mind,  and  oonseqnentlj  it  was  getting  Uta 

wben  he  drew  near  Brownlows  coming  oack. 

It  was  m  Yerr  qniet  ooontrj  roed,  a  continoation 

of  that  wfaicin  led  to  Masterton.    Here  and  there 

wae  a  damp  of  great  trees  making  it  sombre. 

Mid  then  along  stretch  of  hedgerow  with  the  fra< 

Snmt  meadow  on  the  other  ride  of  it,  and  the 

oows  lowing  to  go  home.    There  was  nobody 

to  be  seen  np  or  down  the  road  except  a  late 

carter  with  his  hone's  harness  on  his  8houlder> 

and  a  boj  and  a  girl  driving  home  some  cows. 

In  Ae  distance  stood  8wajne's  Cottages,  half 

Vm  in  the  twilight,  with  two  £sint  cnrU  of 

■iBoka  going  np  into  the  sky.    AU  was  ftiU  of 

^hat  dMd  calm  which  chafes  the  spirit  of  youth 

^'hen  it  ii  in  the  midst  of  its  troubles  —  that 

^m  which  is  io  soothing  and  so  sweet  when 

^and  we  have  surmounted  tiie  first  battles, 

*^  oome  to  a  moment  of  truce.    But  there 

^T^  no  truce  aa   yet    in   Jack    Brownlow's 

l^nghtk    He  wanted  to  have  his  own  way  and 

"^  coold  not  have  it ;  and  he  knew  he  ought 

^  to  have  it,  and  he  would  not  give  it  up. 

^  he  eonld  have  kicked  at  the  woiid,  and 

f'tiigled  Natnre  and  mode  an  end  of  Reason, 

^^^widiont  making  a  fool  of  himself,  that 

*^la  have  been  the  course  of  action  most  in 

^^^^i^aoiiance  with  his  thoughts. 

Aad  it  was  just  dien  that  a  certain  flutter 
{^1^^  the  comer  of  the  lane  which  led  to  Dews- 
°*^auwht  hii  eve,— the  flutter  of  the  soft 
S^^ing  air  in  a  black  dress.  It  was  not  the 
^>%itara  bella  vestita  in  bianca''  which  comes 
1^  to  the  ideal  of  a  lover's  fimcy.  It  was  a 
^^  figure  in  a  black  dress,  with  a  doak  wrap- 
^^  tnoid  her  and  a  broad  hat  shading  her  face, 
?^  dark  among  the  twilight  shadows.  Jack 
r^»  sad  hit  heart  sprang  up  within  him  with  a 
T^^^Waoe  which  took  away  his  breath.  He  made 
?^  rae  nning  acroas  the  road.  When  they 
^^  parted  tiiey  had  not  known  that  they  were 
j^^^rs;  but  now  they  had  been  a  week  apart  and 
{?^i*  was  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  lie  made 
^^  eae  ipnoK*  and  caaght  her  and  held  her 
''Famelal"  he  cried  out;  and  though 
had  been  neither  asking  nor  consent,  and 
oae  word  of  positive  love-making  between 
and-thongh  no  disrespectful  or  irreverent 
Irt  of  her  had  ever  entered  his  mind,  poor 
in  hit  ardour  and  jopr  and  surprise  and 
^^-  -,  kiswd  her  suddenly  with  a  kind  of  trans- 
J?*^  ''Now  I  have  you  at  last  I "  he  cried. 
^^g  lUs  was  in  the  open  road,  where  all  the 
2^Md  Blight  have  seen  them  ;  though  happily, 
&  at  was  apparent,  there  was  noboay  to 


ftuaQla»loo,save  a  cry  of  surprise  and  fright 
'l^  dinaaj.  Bat  she  was  not  angry,  poor 
^d.  She  did  not  feel  that  it  was  unnatural. 
^  ^oor.littl6  heart  had  not  been  standing  still 
al  thii  time  any  more  than  Jack's.  They  had 
pOB  over  all  those  lender,  childish,  celestial 
fwliadnariet  while  they  were  apart;  and  now 


there  could  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  bond 
that  united  them.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  affected  to  believe  that  further  pretkce 
was  necessary :  circumstances  were  too  pressinsf 
for  that.  He  said,  '*  I  have  you  at  latit/'  with 
eyes  that  gleamed  with  triumph ;  and  she  said» 
"  Oh,  I  thought  I  should  never,  never  see  you 
again  I "  in  a  voice  which  left  nothing  to  be  con- 
frased.  And  for  the  moment  they  both  foi>2:ot 
every  thing — fathcriS,  mothers,  promises,  wise 
intentions,  all  the  secondary  lumber  that  makes 
up  the  world. 

When  this  instant  of  utter  forgetfulness  waa 
over,  Pamela  began  to  cry,  and  Jack's  arm 
dropped  from  her  waist.  It  was  the  next  in- 
cviteble  stage.  They  made  two  or  three  steps 
by  each  other's  side,  separate,  despairing,  mis- 
erable. Then  it  was  the  woman's  turn  to  take 
the  initiative.  She  was  crying,  but  she  could 
still  8peak  —  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  her 
speech  would  have  been  less  natural  had  it 
been  without  those  breaks  in  the  soft  voice.  **  1 
am  not  angry,"  she  said,  "  because  it  is  the 
last  time.  I  shall  never,  never  forget  you ;  but 
oh,  it  was  all  a  mistake,  all  from  the  beginning. 
We  never  —  meant  —  to  grow  fond  of  each 
other,"  said  Pamela  through  her  sobs ;  "  it  was 
all  —  all  a  mistake." 

**  1  was  fond  of  you  the  very  first  minute  I 
saw  yon,"  said  Jack ;  "  I  did  not  know  then, 
but  I  know  it  now.  It  was  no  mistake ;  — -  that 
time  when  I  carried  you  in  out  of  the  snow.  I 
was  fond  of  you  then,  just  as  I  am  now  —  as  I 
shall  be  all  my  life." 

**  No,"  said  Pamela,  **  oh,  no.    It  is  different 

—  every  day  in  your  life  you  see  better  people 
than  I  am.  Don't  say  any  thing  else.  It  is  fiur 
better  for  me  to  know.    I  have  been  a  —  a  little 

—  contented  ever  since  I  thought  of  that." 
These  words  once  more  put  Jack's  self-denial 

all  to  flight.  "  Better  people  than  you  are  ?  '* 
he  cried.  "  Oh,  Pamela  I  I  never  saw  any- 
body  half  as  sweet,  half  as  lovely,  all  my 
life." 

"Hush!  hush!  hush!"  said  Pamela:  thc^ 
were  not  so  separate  now,  and  she  put  her  son 
little  hand  up,  as  if  to  lay  it  on  his  lips.  **  Yon 
think  so,  but  it  is  all  —  all  a  mistake !  " 

Then  Jack  looked  into  her  sweet  tearful  eyes, 
nearer,  far  nearer  than  he  had  ever  looked  be- 
fore—  and  they  were  eyes  that  could  bear  look- 
ing into,  and  the  sweetness  and  the  bitternesa 
fllled  the  young  man's  heart.  "  My  little 
love  !  "  he  cried,  "  it  is  not  you  who  are  a  mis- 
toke."  And  he  clasped  her,  almost  crushed  her 
waist  with  his  arm  in  his  vehemence.  Every 
thing  else  was  a  misteke  —  himself,  his  posi- 
tion, her  position,  all  the  circumstances;  bat 
not  Pamela.  This  time  she  disengaged  herself, 
but  very  softly,  from  his  arm. 

"I  do ^ not  mind,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  an  innocent,  wistful  tenderness,  "  becaose 
it  is  the  last  time.  If  you  had  not  cared,  I 
should  have  been  vexed.  One  can't  help  being 
a  little  selfish.  Last  time,  if  you  had  said  yon 
were  fond  of  me,  I  should  have  been  fnglitened  ; 
but  now  I  am  glad,  veiy  gUui  you  are  fond  of 
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me.  It  will  always  be  something  to  look  back 
to.  I  shall  remember  every  word  yoa  said, 
and  how  ^oa  looked.  Mamma  says  life  is  so 
hard/'  said  Pamela,  faltering  a  little,  and  look- 
ing far  away  bejond  her  lover,  as  if  she  could 
see  into  a  long  sti-etch  of  life.  So  she  did ; 
and  it  looked  a  desert,  for  he  was  not  to  be 
^ere. 

"  Don't  speak  like  that,"  cried  Jack ;  "  life 
shall  not  be  hard  to  you  —  not  while  I  live  to 
take  care  of  you  —  not  while  I  can  work  "  — 

"Hush,  hush!"  said  the  pirl  softly.  "I 
like  you  to  say  it,  you  know.  One  feels  glad  ; 
but  I  know  there  must  bo  nothing  about  that. 
I  never  thought  of  it  when  —  when  we  used  to 
see  each  other  eo  often.  I  never  thought  of 
any  thing.  I  was  only  pleased  to  see  yon; 
but  mamma  has  been  telling  me  a  great  deal  — 
every  thing,  indeed  ;  I  know  better  now  *' 

"  What  has  she  been  telling  you  'i "  said 
Jack.  ''  She  has  been  telling  you  that  I  would 
deceive  you  ;  that  I  was  not  to  be  trusted.  It 
is  because  she  docs  not  know  me,  Pamela. 
You  know  me  better.  I  never  thought  of  any 
thin'g  either,''  he  added,  driven  to  simplicity  by 
the  force  of  his  emotions,  *'  except  that  I  could 
not  do  without  you,  and  that  I  was  very  happy. 
And,  Pamela,  whatever  it  may  cost,  I  can't 
live  without  you  now." 

"  But  you  must,"  said  Pamela :  "  if  yon 
could  butheur  what  mamma  says  !  She  never 
said  you  would  deceive  me.  What  she  said 
was,  that  we  must  not  have  our  own  way.  It 
may  break  our  hearts,  but  we  must  give  up. 
It  appears  life  is  like  that,"  said  Pamela,  with 
a  deep  sigh.  "If  you  like  any  thing  very  much, 
you  roust  give  it  up." 

"I  am  ready  to  give  up  everything  else,"  said 
Jack,  carried  on  by  the  tide,  and  forgetting  all 
his  reason  ;  *'  but  I  will  not  give  you  up.  My 
little  darling,  you  are  not  to  cry  —  I  did  not 
know  I  was  so  fond  of  you  till  that  day.  I 
didn't  even  know  it  till  now,"  cried  the  young 
man.  "  You  mustn't  turn  away  from  me,  Pa- 
mela—  give  me  your  hand ;  and  whatever  hap- 
pens to  us,  we  two  will  stand  by  each  other  all 
our  lives." 

"  Ah,  no,"  said  Pamela,  drawing  away  her 
hand ;  and  then  she  laid  the  same  hand  which 
she  had  refused  to  give  him  on  his  shoulder  and 
looked  up  into  his  face.  "  I  like  you  to  say  it 
all,"  she  went  on,  —  "  I  do  —  it  is' no  use  mak- 
ing believe  when  we  are  jnst  going  to  part.  I 
shall  remember  every  word  you  say.  I  shall 
always  be  able  to  think  that  when  I  was  young 
I  had  some  one  to  say  these  things  to  me.  If 
your  father  were  to  come  now,  I  should  not  bo 
afraid  of  him ;  I  should  just  tell  him  how  it 
was.  I  am  glad  of  every  word  that  I  can 
treasure  up.    Mamma  said  I  was  not  to  see 
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ou  again 


but  I  said  if  we  were  to  meet  wo 
ad  a  right  to  speak  to  each  other.  I  never 
thought  I  should  have  seen  yon  to-night.  I 
shouldn't  mind  saying  to  your  father  himself 
that  we  had  a  right  to  speak.  If  we  should 
both  live  long  and  grow  old,  and  never  meet 
for  years  and  years,  don't  you  think  wo  shall 
still  know  each  other  in  heaven  ?  " 


As  for  poor  Jack  he  was  driven  ¥ 
by  the  sadness  of  her  sweet  eyes,  by 
demess  of  her  voice,  by  the  virginal 
and  sincerity  which  breathed  out  o 
mela  stood  by  him  with  the  conscioi 
it  was  the  supreme  moment  of  hei 
She  might  have  been  going  to  die 
the  (tiling  in  her  heart.  She  wca  ( 
oat  of  all  the  sweet  hopes,  all  the  da 
of  her  youth  ;  she  was  going  out 
black  desert  of  life  where  the  law 
you  liked  any  thing  very  much  you 
it  up.  But  before  she  went  she  had 
open  her  heart,  to  hear  him  disclose 
it  been  possible  that  their  love  should 
to  any  thing,  Pamela  would  have  be 
shame-faced ;  but  that  was  not  possil 
minute  was  theirs,  and  the  dark  w( 
around  to  swallow  them  up  from  i 
Therefore  the  words  flow^  in  a  floo 
la's  lips.  She  had  so  many  tilings 
him,  —  she  wanted  to  tell  him  so  i 
there  was  but  this  minute  to  include 
her  very  composure  —  her  tender  sc 
the  pure  little  white  martyr  that  sb 
ing  up  what  she  most  loved,  gave 
wilder  thrill,  a  more  headlong  im 
grasped  her  two  hands,  he  put  his  i 
her  in  a  sudden  passion.  It  seem 
that  he  had  no  patience  with  her  or 

—  that  he  must  seize  upon  her  and 
away. 

"  Pamela,"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  "  i 
use  talking,  —  you  and  I  arc  not  goi 
like  this.  I  don't  know  anything  alx 
and  I  don't  want  to  know  —  not  jus 
are  not  going  to  part,  I  tell  you.  Y 
may  say  what  sne  likes,  but  she  c 
cruel  as  to  take  you  from  a  man  wh( 
and  can  take  care  of  you  —  and  '. 
care  of  you,  by  heaven !  Nobody 
come  between  us.  A  fellow  may 
think  when  he  doesn't  know  his  own ; 
it's  easy  for  a  girl  like  you  to  talk  < 
time.  I  tell  you  it  is  not  the  last  ti 
the  first  time.  I  don't  care  a  stra 
thing  else  in  the  world  —  not  in  c 
with  you.  Pamela,  don't  cry ;  we  ai 
be  together  all  our  life." 

**  Yon  say  so  because  you  have  nc 
about  it,"  said  Pamela,  with  an  ineifs 
**  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  ev< 

—  ever  so  much.  No ;  brft  I  don't  a 
to  go  away,  not  yet.  I  want  to  ha 
long  as  I  can ;  I  want  to  tell  you 
things  — every  thing  I  have  in  my  hi 

*'And  I  win  hear  nothing,"  8ai< 
"  nothing  except  that  you  and  I  belo: 
other.  That's  what  you  have  got  to  8 
child  I  do  you  think  I  am  a  child 
Pamela,  look  here  —  I  don't  know  wl 
be,  nor  bow  it  is  to  be,  but  you  are  gt 
my  wife." 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  said  Pamela,  shrinl 
him,  growing  red  and  growing  pa 
shock  of  this  new  suggestion.    &  tni 
it  was  to  be,  her  franKness,  her  sad 
became  a  kind  of  crime.    She  had  su 
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embrace  before,  pmyed  him  to  speak  to  her, 

tftovhr  it  right  to  take  full  advantajze  of  the 

iiit  indulgence  accorded  to  them  ;  and  now  the 

Mt§  were  turned  upon  her.     She  Khnink  away 

ftom  him,  and  stood  apart  in  the  ohscnrc  twi- 

ligfat     There  had  not  been  a  blush  on   her 

£ek  while  she  opened  her  innocent  youn^i^ 

heart  to  him  in  the  solemnity  of  tlic  suppusetl 

fluvirellp  hat  now  she  was  overwhelmed  with 

loddeB  shame. 

**  I  say  ves,  yes,  yes,"  paid  Jack  vehemently, 
§mA  he  seized  'upon  the  hands  that  she  had 
daiped  together  by  way  of  safe^nnrd.  He 
MHied  upon  them  with  a  kind  of  violence  ap- 

Criauiig  what  was  his  own.     His  mind  had 
made  up  and  his  fate  decided  in  that  half- 
boor,     lie  had  been  full  of  donhts  up  to  this 
Bonent ;  but  now  he  had  found  out  that  witii- 
Mt  Pamela  it  was  not  worth  while  to  live  — 
dnt  Pamela  was  slipping  through  his  fingers, 
leidy  to  escape  out  of  his  reach  ;  and  af^cr  that 
Acre  WIS  no  longer  any  possibility  of  a  com- 
fnmiise    He  had  become  utterly  indifferent  to 
wkit  irai  goine  on  around  as  he  came  to  this 
point.    He  had  turned  his  back  on  the  road, 
•ad  conld  not  tell  who  was  coming  or  going. 
And   thus  it  was  that  the  sudden  intrubion 
wUch  occurred  to  them  was  entirely  unexpect- 
ed, and  took  them  both  by  surprieie.     All  of  a 
ndden,  while  neither  was  fookin;;,  a  substantial 
Ignro  was  suddenly  thnist  in  between  tliem. 
IswaiMrs.  Swayne,  who  had  lK>en  at  Dews- 
Vny  md  was  going  home.     She  did  not  pnt 
then  aside  with  her  hands,  but  she  pushed  Iter 
ltf|o  peroon  completely    between  the  lovers. 
dnitiDK  one  to  one  side  and  the  other   to  the 
cdwr.    With  one  of  her  arms  .she  caught  Pa- 
■lia'f  dress,  holding  her  fast,  and  with  the 
tUktr  ihe  po&hed  Jock  away.     She  was  flushed 
wilk  wtlking  and  liaste,  for  she  had  seen  the 
tn  llgiires  a  long  way  off,  and  had  divined 
vhM  sort  of  meeting  it  wa.s ;  and  the  Hight  of 
kr  iny  countenance  between  th(>m  startled  the 
Ijn  10  completely  tliat  they  fell  back  on  either 
■iofuid  gazed  at  her  agba.Ht,  without  saying  a 
*■!.   Jnmela,  startled  and  overcome,  hitl  her 
An  IB  her  hands,  while  Jack  made  a  sudden 
Mp  bsek,  and  got  very  hot  and  furiou.s,  but 
ki  the  moment  found  hiuiiielf  inca])ablc  of 
^ptech. 

"For  shame  of  yourself ! "  said  Mr.«».  Swayne, 
pmiiig  for  breath ;  '*  Tvo  a'most  kille<l  myself 
mning,  but  I've  come  in  time.  What  arc  you 
tpHiuadin'  of  her  to  do,  Mr.  John  ?  Oh  for 
IMBO  of  yourself  I  Don't  tell  me  !  I  know 
what  jonng  gentlemen  like  you  is.  A-enticin' 
kv,  ind  persnadin'  her,  and  leading 'hor  away, 
Id  Iviag  her  poor  mother's  gray  hairs  with  sor- 
nv  to  the  grare.  Oh  for  shame  of  yourself ! 
Aid  ber  mother  just  as  simple  and  innocent, 
if  would  believe  any  thing  you  liked  to  toll 
hor;  and  nobody  as  can  keep  this  )>oor  thing 
MniKht  and  keep  her  out  o'  trouble  but  me  !  " 

Wmle  she  panted  out  this  address,  and  thrust 
Ub  away  with  her  extended  hand.  Jack  stood 
bj  in  eoDStematiou,  furious  but  speechless. 
wbai  eoold  he  do  ?  He  might  order  her  away, 
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but  she  would  not  olwv  him.  He  might  make 
his  declaraticm  over  again  in  ber  presence,  but 
she  would  not  believe  him,  and  he  did  not  much 
relish  the  idea  ;  he  could  not  .-struggle  with  this 
woman  for  the  po8*JCssion  of  his  hive,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  blood  l)oiled  at  her  sugges- 
tiims.  If  she  had  l)cen  a  man  be  nii;;ht  have 
knocked  her  down  quietly,  aiul  Ivcn  free  of  the 
ohsrru('ti(m,  but  women  take  a  .shabliy  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  knocked 
down.  As  be  .stood  thus  with  all  hi.s  elmiuenoc 
stopped  on  his  lip",  Pamela,  from  across  the 
bulky  jwrson  of  her  champion,  stretchcfl  out  ber 
little  hand  to  him  and  interposed. 

*•  Hush,"  she  said  ;  *•  wo  were  saying  good- 
by,"  to  each  other,  Mrs.  Swaj'ilc.  1  told 
mamma  we  should  say  good-by.  Hush,  oh 
hush,  she  doesn't  understand  ;  but  %vhat  does 
that  matter?  we  must  say  good-by  all  the 
same." 

"  I  shall  never  say  good-by,"  said  Jack ; 
"  you  ought  to  know  me  better  than  that.  If 
you  must  go  home  with  this  woman,  go  —  I  am 
not  going  to  fight  wth  her.  It  matters  nothing 
about  her  understanding ;  bnt,  Pamela,  remem- 
ber it  is  not  good-by.  It  shall  never  l>e  good- 
by" 

"  Understand !  "  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  whose 
indignation  was  furious,  "  and  why  shouldn't  I 
understand  ?  Thank  Providence'  I'm  one  as 
knows  what  temptation  is.  Go  along  with  you 
home,  Mr.  John  ;  and  she'll  just  go  with  this 
woman,  she  shall.  Woman,  indeed  !  And  I 
don't  deny  a-*  I'm  a  woman  —  and  ho  was  vour 
own  mother  for  all  so  fine  as  you  arc.  l5on't 
you  think  as  you'll  lay  your  clutches  on  this 
poor  lamb,  as  long  as  Swayne  and  me*s  to  the 
ibre.     I  mayn't  uuderstan<l,  and  I  may  be   a 

woman,  but ' Miss   Pamela,   you'll  just 

come  along  home.'* 

•'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Pamela ;  and  then  she  held 
up  ber  hand  to  liim  entreatingly.  ••  Don't 
mind  what  she  tays  —  don't  bo  angry  with  me  ; 
and  I  will  never,  never  forget  what  you  have 
said  —  and  —  good-by,"  said  the  girl,'  steadily, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him  with  wonderful 
glistening  smile  that  shone  through  two  big 
tears. 

As  for  Jack,  he  took  her  hand  and  gave  it  an 
angry  loving  grasp  which  hurt  it,  and  then 
threw  it  away.  **  I  am  going  to  see  your 
mother,"  he  said,  deigning  no  other  reply. 
And  then  he  tumcil  his  back  on  her  without 
another  word,  and  left  her  standing  in  the  twi- 
light in  the  middle  of  the  du.<ty  ro  id,  and  went 
away.  He  lefk  the  two  women  standing  amazed, 
and  went  off  with  quick  determined  steps  that 
far  outstripjicd  their  capabilities.  It  was  the 
n>ad  to  the  cottage  —  the  road  to  Brownlows  — 
the  roail  anywhere  or  everywhere.  ••  He's 
a-going  home,  and  a  blessed  riddance,"  said 
Mrs.  Swiiyne.  though  her  spirit  quaked  within 
her.  But  Pamela  said  nothing:  he  was  not 
going  home.  The  girl  stood  and  watched  his 
quick  firm  steps  and  worshipped  him  in  her 
heart.  To  her  mother !  And  was  there  any  thing 
but  one  thing  that  her  mother  could  say  ? 
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From  the  Speetator,  Gth  July. 
THE  FATE  OF  MAXIBULIAN. 


The  curtain  has  fallen  on  the  Mexican 
tragedy.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  Juarez,  overpowered  by  the  cla- 
mour of  his  followers,  or  sincerely  believ- 
ing in  the  necessity  of  extreme  measures, 
has  given  way,  and  that  Maximilian  was 
executed  on  the  19th  June  at  Qurretaro. 
His  own  orders  condemning  all  Mexicans 
who  resisted  him  to  immediate  death,  orders 
which  were  acted  upon  by  his  lieutenants 
with  cruel  zeal,  had  maddened  his  Liberal 
opponents,  who  justly  held  that  until  they 
had  accepted  his  rule  they  were  not  rebels, 
but  patriots  resisting  an  invader,  and  in 
some  degree  justify  an  act  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  simple  murder  of  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Juarez,  too,  as  a  pure  In- 
dian, had  a  grievance  against  his  eneniy 
which  Europe  has  chosen  to  forget.  We 
published,  months  since,  a  decree  signed  by 
the  Emperor  himself  re-establishing  peon- 
age, that  18,  re-introducing  slavery  in  a 
country  which  had  been  relieved  from  that 
curse,  —  the  greatest  and  most  inexcusable 
crime  a  ruler  can  in  this  century  commit. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  for  men  not 
blinded  by  mere  hatred  of  thrones  not  to 
regret  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  man  whose 
previous  history  had  been  so  unspotted,  who 
certainly  meant  well  to  the  Mexicans  who 
have  killed  him,  and  who  displayed  in  the 
last  stages  of  his  career  a  dignity  and  a  cour- 
age worthy  alike  of  the  position  he  had 
quitted  and  the  rank  he  strove  to  obtain. 
A  German  prince,  Maximilian  sought  to 
seize  a  sovereignty  over  Spanish  republi- 
cans ;  a  Hapsburg,  he  descended  to  be  the 
satrap  of  Napoleon;  but  the  refusal  to 
leave  Mexico  with  the  French,  the  effort  to 
enlist  a  national  army,  the  desperate  de- 
fence of  Queretaro,  were  all  acts  worthy  of 
a  House  which  with  all  its  failings  has  never 
skulked,  and  reveal  a  character  which, 
though  vain  and  ambitious,  could  never 
have  been  base.  The  faults  of  the  Arcli- 
duke  were  those  of  his  family,  his  training, 
and  his  position ;  his  heroism  was  his  own, 
and  his  unexampled  misfoi:tune8  may  well 
extort  commiseration,  if  not  sympathy,  from 
men  who  nevertheless  despise  tne  rapidly 
reviving  worship  of  the  royal  caste.  He 
played  with  his  nead  for  a  throne,  but  at 
least  when  defeated  he  frankly  and  loyally 
paid  the  stakes.  From  the  departure  of  the 
French,  Maximilian  was  the  chief  of  a  na- 
tional party,  was  alone  as  a  Mexican  with 
Mexicans,  and  the  crnelty*  of  Juarez  fonae 


a  bad  contrast  to  the  clemency  of  the  ] 

Ele  whose  interposition  alone  lias  restc 
imto  supreme  power.  The  Ameri< 
have  pardoned  a  far  more  formidable  O] 
nent  who  fought  them  in  a  far  less  juslifi 
cause. 

The  event,  apart  altogether  from  its 
sonal  aspects,  may  yet  prove  to  be  on< 
high  political  moment.  It  reveals  to 
people  of  France  as  no  other  occurr 
could  have  done  that  their  Emperor  is 
ble,  that  when  not  interpreting  Fn 
opinion  he  is  liable  to  blunder  on  a  col 
scale.  The  French  expedition  was 
first  to  last  Napoleon's  own  idea.  The 
pie  disliked  it,  the  army  dreaded  it,  the 
iticians  denounced  it,  and  even  the  < 
tiers,  with  a  few  noteworthy  except 
questioned  or  denied  its  wisdom.  The 
peror  planned  and  executed  it  alone, 
from  first  to  last  scarcely  a  calculation 
turned  out  sound.  He  believed  that 
Civil  War  would  end  in  a  division  oi 
Union,  and  it  has  ended  by  consolidi 
its  dominion  and  immensely  increatin 
external  power.  He  supposed  that 
Mexicans  afcer  a  short  resistance  it 
yield  to  the  organizing  genius  of  the  ¥n 
that  the  love  of  order  would  counterfaal 
patriotism,  and  the  Mexicans  have  lb 
on  with  savi^  determination  for  m 
four  years.  He  hoped  to  reinvigorate 
Latin  races  in  their  great  struggle  witi 
Anglo-Saxons  on  the  American  contii 
and  the  only  powers  left  alive  and  real  1 
are  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Indian, 
believed  that  the  expedition  would  a1 
yield  incalculable  wealth  to  France, 
virtual  control  of  the  alternative  ro» 
tween  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  and  i 
ended  in  a  loss  of  forty  millions  stei 
drawn  mainly  from  supporters  who 
scribed  in  their  faith  in  nis  star  to  Fra 
Mexican  loans.  He  fudged  that  it  n 
be  easier  to  rule  Mexico  through  an  i 
pendent  sovereign  than  through  a  vic« 
and  the  Sovereign's  pretensions  provec 
own  most  serious  embarrassment, 
thought  that  the  grant  of  a  throne 
Hapsburg  would  permanently  condlii 
house  on  which  he  relies  for  infloenc 
Grermany,  and  the  appointment  has  <i 
ened  the  chasm  which  separates  the  Ai 
ans  and  the  French  almost  beyond  '1 
from  the  most  skilful  engineenng. 
finally,  he  deemed  it  safest,  after  cone 
ing  Mexico  and  selecting  its  monarc 
desert  his  nominee,  rather  than  figkt 
Union,  and  it  may  well  be  that  this  wai 
greatest  blunder  of  all.  The  Freneh 
wounded  in  their  bononr,  the  mtwj  ki 
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VflU  tJiat  it  has  retired  wilhoat  firing  a  shot 
before  an  American  menace,  and  the  hour- 
gtoiM  are  alarmed  by  an  expenditure  to 
vMch  tliere  seomt  no  limit  except  that  of 
tha  national  resources.  Even  AL  llouber, 
tbe  riiapsodist  of  the  Tribune,  the  Barrere 
of  fehe  Ossariit  regime  who  will  defend  any- 
thing and  can  answer  any  one,  is  compelled 
to  call  the  expedition  the  *'  black  spot  on  a 
lirilliaiit  tarface,"  and  to  acknowledge  that 


civilization  —  who  interrupted  the  humani- 
ties of  war,  and  set  the  horrid  example  of 
executions  in  cold  blood.  When  we  are 
called  on  every  morning  to  admire  the  spirit 
which  animated  his  conduct  in  Mexico,  and 
to  execrate  Juarez,  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
facts  which  we  should  otherwise  be  glad  to 
bury  in  oblivion.  The  truth  is,  there  is 
nothing  more  barbarous  in  the  history  of 
this  century  than  the   measures  to  which 


U$  master  has  been  beaten,  if  not  by  Jua-  j  Maximilian  resorted  to  secure  his  power  in 
nx  aiid  Mr.  Seward,  then  by  distance  and  |  a  country  in  which  he  was  a  stranger  and 
tha  deatiniee.  Much  of  this  could  have  been  |  an  invader.  When  those  measures  are  re- 
lo^pt  Trom  the  people  had  Maximilian  es- 1  ferred  to  by  his  apolo«;ist8,  they  are  vaf^uely 
eapedy  and  much  more  might  have  been  |  spoken  of  as  severities  of  certain  French 
thrown  upon  his  shoulders  ;  but  the  execu-  j  and  Imperialist  generals ;  but  on  this  point 
tion  of  an  Emperor  is  a  fact  which  cannot ;  history  appeals  to  documentary  evidence 
ha  concealed,  and  which  renders  recrimina-  j  which  has  not  been,  and  never  will  be,  dis- 


tioa  wfilpmi  and  ofiensive  to  French  taste. 
A  great  war  —  for  in  expenditure  of  men 
ana  treasore  it  has  been  nothing  less  —  has 
aided  in  a  disastrous,  or,  as  manv  French- 
rill  deem  it,  a  dishonourable  retreat. 


puted.  On  the  third  of  October,  18C5, 
Maximilian  signed  at  the  city  of  Mexico  a 
decree,  by  the  first  article  of  which  it  waa 
notified  that  all  persons  belonging  to  armed 
bodies  not  authorized  by  his  Government, 
in  ibe  concession  of  all  disputed  points,  and  |  whateverihcir  number,  organization,  charac- 
in  tha  formal  execution  of  the  chief  under  j  ter,  or  denomination,  would  be  tried  by  a 
whose  standard  the  war  was  carried  on.  |  court-martial,  and  if  found  guilty  of  belong- 
This  deariy  will  not  seem  success  even  in  |  ing  to  such  a  band,  would  be  executed  with- 
feMaots*  eyes,  and  the  e^^sential  condition  i  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  In  other  words, 
of  Cmarism  is  that,  in  their  eyes  at  least,  it  j  the  troops  of  the  llepublic,  which  ^ere  de- 
ikaU  constantly  succeed.  Impartial  men  fending  the  independence  of  their  country, 
inllargae  that  there  was  something  of  gran- '  were  to  be  treated  as  brigands.  The  de- 
ter in  the  original  idea,  that  the  Emperor  |  cree  did  not  remain  a  dead  letter.  Before  the 
WIS  beaten  by  events  he  could  not  foresee,  |  month  was  out.  Colonel  liamon  Mendez  de- 
ttd  that  in  retreating  at  last  he  deliberate-  ;  feated  at  Santa  Anna  Amatalan  a  Kepubli- 
br  Inferred  the  prosperity  of  his  people  to  ■  can  force  of  1,000  men,  and  took  prisoners 
■a  ovn  vain-glory ;  but  average  French- 1  General  Arteaga,  General  Salazar,  the  gov- 
MQ  are  not  impartial,  they  never  recog- .  ernor  of  the  department,  and  four  colonels, 
iHssd  the  idea,  they  hold  that  earthly  Frov-  ,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  regular  army 
jdeaoes  most  be  prescient,  and  they  always, ,  of  the  Republic,  officers  by  education  and 
n  prirate  life,  accept  challenges  without  >  profession,  who  had  fought  for  the  indep>end- 
rtoppng  to  contemplate  rcAults.  The  be- !  once  of  their  country  from  the  time  the 
fitf  m  the  Emperor,  still  almost  immovable  .  Fremrh  landed  in  Mexico.  General  Arteaga 
UMAif  the  peasantry,  will  be  sadly  shaken, ,  was  a  well-known  patriot,  of  unblemished 
Mdthat  strange  Nemesis  which  Ibllows  the  character,  and  the  honourable  French  jour- 
v^jnitifiable  use  of  power  will,  we  believe,  ■  nalist  who  announced  his  capture  in  the 
rarry  him  on  to  enterprises  yet  more  dan-  Mexican  newspaper,  the  Estafelte,  testified 
pnws  than  the  one  which  has  so  conspicu-  of  him,  *'  he  is  an  honest  and  sincere  man, 
*■!/  fitiled.  What  Moscow  was  to  the  I  whose  career  has  been  distinguished  by  hu- 
Kist  Empire,  Mexico  may  yet  prove  to  the  i  manity.*'  These  officers,  pursuant  to  IVIaxi- 
Seeoed.  I  milian's  decree,  were  shot.     The  following 

letters  were  written   by  the   two  generals 

1  just  before  their  execution  :  — 

From  the  l>allv  Ni-w!i.     '  ,,  ,x       , 

I  Lkuapan,  October  20,  1866. 

JUXmiLlAN'S  i^)Wl.NG  AND  KK^vriNii.    '      My  adored  Mother,  —  I  was  taken  pris- 

j  oner  on  the  13th  inst.  by  the  Imperial  troops, 

ly  it  be  true  that  this  unhappy  man  has  '.  and  to-mOrrow  I  am  to  be  shot.     I   pray 

pirished,  he  has  only  fallen  into  the  snare  ■  you,  mother,  to  forgive  me  for  all  the  suiFer- 

lAich    he    had    set    for    others.      It   was  ■  ing  I  have  caused  you  during  the  time  I 

he  —a  European  Prince,  who  professed  to   have  followed  the  profession  ot  arms,  against 

hftvegone  to  Mexico  to  sow  the  seeds  of  1  your  will.    Mother,  in  S|>ite  of  all  my  ef- 
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forts  to  aid  you,  the  only  means  I  had  I 
sent  yoa  in  April  last ;  bat  Grod  is  with  you, 
and  he  will  not  suffer  you  to  perish,  nor  my 
sister  Trinidad.  I  hi^ve  not  told  you  before 
of  the  death  of  my  brother  Luis,  because  I 
feared  you  would  die  of  (frief ;  he  died  at 
Tuxpan,  in  the  state  of  Jalisco,  about  the. 
Ist  of  January  last.  Mother,  I  leave  noth- 
ing but  a  spotless  name,  for  I  have  never 
taken  any  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  me  ; 
and  I  trust  God  will  pardon  all  my  sins  and 
take  me  into  his  glory.  I  die  a  Christian, 
and  bid  you  all  adieu  —  you,  Dolores,  and 
all  the  family,  as  your  very  obedient  son, 

Jose  Maria  Artbaoa. 
Dona  Apolonia  Magallanes  de  Arteaga, 
Aguas  Calientes. 

Uruapan,  October  20,  1865. 
Adored  Mother,  —  It  is  seven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  Greneral  Arteaga,  Colonel  Villa 
Comez,  with  three  other  chiefs  and  myself, 
have  jus^  been  condemned.  My  conscience 
is  quiet.  I  go  down  to  the  tomb  at  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  without  a  stain  upon  my 
military  career  or  a  blot  upon  my  name. 
Weep  not,  but  be  comforted,  for  the  only 
crime  your  son  has  committed  is  the  defence 
of  a  holy  cause  —  the  independence  of  his 
country.  For  this  I  am  to  be  shot.  I  have 
no  money,  for  I  have  saved  nothing.  I 
leave  you  without  a  fortune,  but  God  will 
aid  you  and  my  children,  who  are  proud  to 
bear  my  name.  *  *  *  Direct  my  children 
and  my  brothers  in  the  path  of  honour,  for 
the  scaffold  cannot  attaint  loyal  names. 
Adieu,  dear  mother.  I  will  receive  your 
hlessine  from  the  tomb.  Embrace  my  good 
uncle  Luis  for  me,  and  Tecla,  Lupe  and 
Isabel,  also  my  namesake,  as  well  as  Car- 
melita,  Cholita,  and  Manuelita ;  give  them 
many  kisses,  and  the  adieu  from  my  inmost 
souL  Many  blessings  for  my  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  and  all  loyal  friends,  and  receive 
the  last  adieu  of  your  obedient  and  faithful 
son,  who  loves  you  much. 

Carlos  Salaza'r. 

Postcript.  —  If  affairs  should  change  here- 
after —  and  it  is  possible  they  may  —  I  wish 
my  ashes  to  repose  by  the  side  of  my  chil- 
dren, in  your  town. 

In  estimating  the  character  of  this  act, 
let  it  be  ramembered  that  these  officers 
were  on  tkeir  own  soil,  defending  their 
country,  while  Maximilian  was  a  foreign 
adventurer — the  puppet  of  an  adventurer 
—  with  a  borrowea  army.  It  is  said  that 
the  blood  of  Maximilian  will  cling  to  Juare.z. 
Be  it  0o;  but  to  whom  will  the  blood  of 


Generals  Arteaga  and  Salazar  cling  ?  Let 
equal  justice  be  done ;  Maximilian's  decree 
was  nothing  less  than  a  general  license  o^ 
assassination.  This  atrocions  act  provoked 
an  immediate  remonstrance  from  the  Bel' 
gian  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of  th^ 
Repuolicans,  who  thus  wrote  to  the  Em-' 
peror :  — 

Tacambaro,  October  23,  1865. 

Sir,  —  We  have  learned  with  horror  andE 
dismay  of  the  act  committed  by  Colonel 
Mendez,  who,  in  violation  of  all  the  laws 
of  humanity  and  war,  has  executed  a  num- 
ber of  officers  of  the  Liberal  Army  taken 
prisoners  by  him.  In  all  civilized  coantriei 
military  officers  respect  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Liberal  Army  —  to  which  you  refuse 
to  accord  even  the  name  of  army  —  pays  f 
greater  respect  to  those  laws  than  the  lead 
ers  of  your  forces ;  for  we,  who  are  prisoner! 
are  respected  by  all,  from  generals  down  ti 
private  soldiers.  Were  we  not  with  a  iceno 
ine  Liberal  force,  the  act  of  Colonel  Men 
dez  might  provoke  a  bloody  revenge  ;  am 
we  Belgians,  who  came  to  Mexico  solely  ii 
order  to  act  as  a  guard  to  our  princess,  ba 
whom  you  have  forced  to  fight  against  prin 
ciples  identical  with  our  own,  might  dkv\ 
expiated  with  our  blood  the  crime  of  a  mac 
who  is  a  traitor  to  his  country.  *  We  hope 
sire,  that  this  act  of  barbarity  will  not  re- 
main  unpunished,  and  that  you  will  cause 
the  laws  existing  among  all  civilized  nadoai 
to  be  respected.  We  protest  most  earnestly 
against  this  unworthy  act,  hoping  that  tk< 
Belgian  name  will  not  much  longer  con- 
tinue  mixed  up  with  this  iniquitous  war. 

Breuer,  Guyot,  Flachat,  Van  Hol- 
LENDECK,  and  two  hundred  others. 


From  the  Examiner,  6  Jnly. 
EXECUTION    OF    MAXIHILIAK. 

The  unhappy  dupe  of  the  Emperor  o 
the  French  has  met  the  fate  his  best  friendi 
feared.  Lured  from  a  position  of  hononi 
and  of  safety  in  his  brother's  realm,  by  the 
glitter  of  a  phantom  Crown,  the  restlesi 
and  rash  young  man  rejected  the  connse 
of  his  wise  father-in-law  and  the  remon 
strance  of  his  proud  brother ;  and  consent 
ed  to  set  out  at  the  bidding  of  the  enem] 
of  his  House  and  of  his  country,  to  effect  i 
burglary  in  a  distant  State  that  had  nevei 
done  him  any  harm.  **  And  the  devil  sud 
unto  the  woman,  ye  ahall  not  surely  die 
and  the  woman  took  of  the  fmit  and  die 
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eat  and  f^ve  unto  her  husband,  and  he  did 
eat."  It  IS  an  old  and  a  miserable  tale  —  the 
tale  c£  homan  weakness    and  selfishness. 
Hiun'anity  shndders  at  the  death,  in  a  for- 
ettn  lauid,  of  a  Prince  in  the  prime  of  life, 
wEot  l&ad  his  lot  fallen  in  pleasant  places, 
woald  haye  lived  amiably,  and  been  spoken 
of  in  epitaphs  and  chronicles  as  a  benefac- 
tor of*  his  lund  :  but  who,  having  succumb- 
ed  to  the  temp  tings  of  lawless  ambition, 
climl>ed  for  a  moment  high,  propped   by 
(leaclierous  lud,  and  when   oereft  ot  it,  fell 
pncipitately  down  into  darkness.     A  tragi- 
cal   ending   this    of   a    three-years'   sham 
•otereignty  1  A  chorus  of  execration  sounds 
and  resoonds  against  those  by  whose  hands 
Uauinilian  has  been  put  to  death ;  and  we 
whoy  ID  every  exigency  and  under  all  cir- 
cunstances,  have  consistently  lifted  up  our 
voice   against  political  executions,  lament 
his   death,  while  we  are  glad  of  his  fall. 
From  first  to  last,  we  denounced  the  buc- 
eanooriog  plot  against    Mexico :   we  hon- 
ored the  courage  of  our  Minister  there,  Sir 
Charles  Wyke,  who  broke  the  alliance  into 
wlucb  we    had  unfortunately  entered,  at 
the  first  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the 
Pv'BDefa,  and  who  refused  to  be  sent  back  as 
S'^gjuid's  representative,  to  the  Court  of 
the  invader.    We  deplored  the  mistake  of 
"^^ng  Mr.  Scarlett  in  his  stead,  and  ru- 
^^■▼ni^  here  the  Minister  of  the  usurper. 
Ywvutinglv  we  stuck  to  our  ti'xt,  that 
wt  ahow  and  semblance  of  success  in  vio- 
'^^^  and  fraud  could  not  and  would  not 
•*•©  to  good ;  and  wo  say  now  that  we 
™k   it  would  have  been  a  great  calamity 
to  the  world,  if  Napoleon  III.  had  succeed- 
ed III  foonding  by  such  means  an  alien  em- 
Kin  Mexico.     All  this  does  not  blind  us, 
^ver,  to  the   folly  and  cruelty  of   the 
Jwtical  Judasism  of  taking  an  "•  eye  for  an 
^  ^ad  a  tooth  for  a  tooth."    We  hate  ro- 
*^SV  es  impolitic  and  anti-Christian,  and 
^  ^^Midemn  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  who,  in 
^     hour    of   their    country's  deliverance 
^^'''^   invaders,  have  sullied  their  triumph 
V  at  prisoner's  bloocL 

^lU  let  us  be  just     Which  is  the  Kuro- 

1^^^>X  State  that  can  dare  to  sit  in  judgment 

^    Cast  a  stone  ?     The  Pretender  was  not 

**^Ouled  on  Tower   Hill,  for  ho   was  not 

^^Sht :  but  the  English  and  Scotch  noble- 

f^*!.  who  were  convicted  of  complicity  in 

1^    cause  suffered   the  death  of  traitors. 

^^Q  Bourbons  did  not  shoot  Napoleon  when 

"^  Ijroke  into  France  in  1815,  be<;ause  he 

^^*atrived    to    find  refuge    on    board    the 

^j^Ueropkon ;    but   they    shot    ^ey,    **  the 

^^vest  of  the  brave,"  like  any  dog,  despite 

^    cries    and    groans    of    shame ;     and 


the  representative  of  England  at  Paris 
thought  it  his  duty  not  to  interfere,  for 
which  England  never  blamed  him.  The 
Neapolitan  Bourbons  whom  by  troops  and 
armies  we  twice  put  back  upon  their  forfeit 
throne,  tried  by  Court-martial  and  shot 
their  rival  Murat,  who  had  governed  the 
country  prosperously  and  in  p)eace,  and 
with  genuine  popular  approval,  during  sev- 
eral years,  and  whose  sole  offence  consisted 
in  his  trying  to  oust  them,  and  take  his 
place  a^ain.  The  great  Nafpoleon's  memo- 
ry is  lau(*n  with  the  reproach  of  seizing  the 
heir  of  Condc,  dragging  him  across  the  Bor- 
der, and  having  him  shot  in  the  ditch  of 
Vincennes  for  plotting  the  overthrow  of  his 
dynasty.  Finally,  the  King  of  Hungary, 
now  forj»iven  by  a  weary  people,  can  never 
dissociate  from  his  name  that  of  Count 
Batthyany  and  those  of  too  many  of  his 
countrymen,  whose  sole  pretended  fault  was  . 
treason  against  the  Imperial  crown  and 
dignity.  We  would  that  we  could  stop 
here ;  but  it  were  mere  hypocrisy  to  blink 
the  fact,  which  will  outweigh  in  history's 
judgment  all  parallels  and  analogies,  the 
terrible  fact,  that  just  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  in  October,  1865,  Maximilian  issued  a 
decree,  whereby  he  declared  that  from  and 
after  date  he  would  execute  as  a  crim- 
inal any  man  who  was  found  in  arms  af^ainst 
him.  Under  that  decree,  five  gallant  gen- 
tlemen. Generals  Arteaga  'and  Salazar, 
with  three  of  their  staff  holding  the  rank 
of  Colonel  in  the  Republican  Army,  were 
taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death  by  order 
of  the  alien  Emperor.  Is  it  not  written, 
**  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword  "  ?  A  fearful  thing  is  this  poetic  , 
retribution ;  but  a  thing  which  it  can  serve 
no  honest  or  pious  purpose  to  deny  or  to 
ignore. 

We  can  quite  believe  that  Juarez,  had 
he  found  himself  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
pressure  from  without,  and  to  still  the  cry 
for  vengeance  from  the  many  whom  his  Im- 
perial prisoner  had  made  orphans  and  child- 
less, would  have  spared  his  life.  He  is 
described  by  those  who  know  him  as  a  man 
tipeciallv  given  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  legality.  A  self-made,  man,  who  late  in 
life  touk  to  the  study  of  law  and  poli- 
tical, and  who,  alK)ve  all  liL*  countrymen, 
hat  shown  a  freedom  from  impulsive  and 
sordid  (qualities ;  who  in  a  land  and  a  time 
of  violence  has  been  reproached  with  fewer 
acts  of  severity  than  any  other,  whether  of 
native  or  foreign  birth,  and  who  has  mani- 
fested a  marvellous  tenacity  of  national 
purpose  and  national  policy,  can  have  had 
no  motive  of  pique  or  passion  instigating 
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him  to  take  Maximilian's  life.  Bat  let  ns 
put  this  case  to  ourselves.  What  would  be 
our  feelings,  what  our  words,  —  may  we  not 
add,  what  our  acts  and  deeds,  —  if  a  French 
or  German  adventurer,  of  hish  descent, 
were  to  land  in  Munster,  with  a  foreign 
army,  and,  fortifying  himself  in  a  few 
southern  towns  near  the  coast,  were  recog- 
nized there  as  King  by  half  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe,  and,  after  months  or  years 
of  bloodshed  and  exaction,  were  he  to  fall 
into  our  hands  ? 


From  the  Saturday  Review,  6th  July. 
THB  EMPEROR  MAXIMILIAN. 

The  sad  fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian has  fallen  on  Europe  with  the  stroke 
of  an  unexpected  calamity.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  this  extreme  measure  of 
cruelty  should  be  dealt  out  to  one  whose 
sincere  desire  to  serve  his  adopted  country 
at  any  cost  not  even  his  enemies  doubted, 
that  80  profitless  a  crime  should  be  commit- 
ted after  full  time  for  reflection  had  elapsed, 
and  that  the  remonstrances  of  the  United 
States,  by  whose  breath  the  triumphant 
party  in  Mexico  has  been  made,  and  could 
be  in  a  moment  unmade,  should  be  entirely 
disregarded.  The  fury  of  a  Ravage  parti- 
sanship has,  however,  prevailed,  and  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  has  been  shot.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  really  the  end 
of  the  high  hopes,  the  brilliant  augu- 
ries, and  the  noble  endeavours  with  which 
three  years  ago  the  Archduke  began  his 
ill-starred  reign.  He  was  a  man  of  the  true 
heroic  mould,  yet  not  very  wise;  by  no 
means  a  good  judge  of  men  or  events,  but 
essentially  heroic.  To  live  to  do  good,  to 
be  worthy  of  his  race,  to  trust  oven  when 
those  to  be  trusted  were  Mexicans,  to  do 
something  before  he  died  that  should  be 
useful,  great,  and  strikin<;,  was  literally  the 
passion  of  his  soul.  He  went  to  Mexico 
exactly  as  Dr.  Livingstone  went  to  Afri- 
ca, and  the  common  sense  that  points  out 
how  foolish  it  is  to  go  to  be  murdered  by 
negroes  may  also  point  out  triumphantly 
how  foolish  it  was  to  go  to  be  murdered  by 
Mexicans.  It  is  by  men  who  do  things  at 
once  foolish  and  noble  that  the  salt  of  the 
earth  is  preserved.  The  resolution  of  the 
Emperor  to  stay  in  Mexico  afler  the 
French  left  was  Quixotic  and  ill-advised, 
but  it  was  conceived  in  the  lofty  vein  of  a 
man  who  prefers  death  to  dishonour.  The 
thought  that  there  should  be  others  who 
"^oald  fight  for  him  when  he  would  not  fight 


for  himself  stung  him  to  desperati< 
during  the  whole  siege  of  Quere 
tracted  for  sixty-five  days,  with 
ronnd  him  on  every  side,  with  no  be 
pect  before  him  at  the  best  than  thi 
inff  his  way  to  the  hills,  and  loadins: 
a  hunted  and  wounded  animal  unti: 
by  chance  get  to  the  coast,  he  was 
of  the  defence,  the  one  man  who 
tion  never  wavered  and  whose 
never  gave  way.  Perfectly  indil 
danger,  sharing  to  the  utmost  the  ] 
of  his  soldiers,  unflagging  in  his  ca 
wounded,  he  went  on  day  after  da 
ajgainst  hope,  until  the  basest  trea 
liyered  him  into  the  hands  of  a  s 
most  merciless  ruffians  that  disg 
earth. 

As  if  in  irony  of  human  gran 
news  of  this  most  shocking  and 
event  came  to  the  Emperor  Napo: 
as  he  was  hastening  to  preside 
most  splendid  of  the  ceremonies  t 
given  glory  to  the  year  of  triumph 
All  the  world  was  to  be  judged  b; 
and  to  receive  from  France  the 
due  to  labour,  to  taste,  and  in^enu! 
unwonted  spectacle  of  the  chief  oi 
homedan  world  in  a  Christian  ca 
aroused  even  the  sated  spirits  of 
to  enthusiasm.  On  a  sudden  il 
known  that  the  Prince  whom  Fr 
sent  out  to  establish  her  influence 
ca,  to  uphold  the  fortunes  of  the  I 
and  to  do  a  ereat  work  for  huma 
been  shot  m  cold  blood  for  d 
which  France  had  invited  hio 
The  Emperor  has  acknowledged 
ness  of  the  calamity  and  the  sever! 
blow  that  has  fallen  on  France, 
mournful  end  of  the  unfortunate  li 
IAN  neither  France  nor  the  Emp 
POLEON  can,  under  the  circumst 
justly  accountable.  The  French  I 
Maximilian  himself  knew  perfe 
the  risk  he  ran.  They  warned  hii 
it,  and  offered  him  a  secure  retrea 
chose  from  regard  to  his  own  bono 
it.  Nevertheless,  the  tragedy  wi 
the  Mexican  expedition  has  clo 
throw  its  gloom  over  the  whole  e 
and  make  it  seem  a  more  lament 
ure  than  it  did  before.  But  our 
are  drawn  even  more  to  the  Unit* 
than  to  France.  What  will  the  I 
feel  when  they  know  that  their  fc 
treaty  for  the  life  of  Maximilian 
set  at  nought  ?  That  the  life  of 
peror  of  Mexico  was  technically 
may  be  true ;  and  if  all  the  diff 
circumstances  is  ignored,  it  may  hi 
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tke  Mexicaas  had  as  much  right  to  treat  j  dinarj  duties  of  the  diplouiatic  i)rofes:iion, 
the  Bsff  PRBOR  as  a  brigand  as  he  had  to '  but  also  the  extraonlinarv  qualities  of  a 
trett  them  as  brigands.  It  must  always  be  ,  trustworthy,  patient,  catholic-minded  states- 
feferred  to  the  conscience  and  jud^i^ment  of  man.  It  is  not  an  eiuiy  thin^;  at  any  time 
■ankind  to  say  when  pleas  of  this  ^ort  are  ,  for  any  man  to  represent  his  country  at 
nfitl.  Bat  at  any  rate  the  United  States  •  Washington  ;  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
did  not  hold  them  valid.  The  American  ,  position,  ;zreat  in  every  case,  are  by  far  the 
GoTemmeDt  acknowledged  that  it  had  a :  most  overpowering  in  the  case  of  him  who 
debt  to  discharge,  not  omj  to  humanity,  but    represents   England   there.     The   irritable 


to  the  Powers  whom  it  had  prevented  from 
ispporting  the  Mexican  Empire.  Mr.  Sew- 
ABD  has  endeavoured  to  save  the  life  of  the 


sensitivene5«s  of  the  American  character, 
the  chameleon-like  mobility  of  American 
opinion,  the  nervous  excitability  of  Ameri- 


Empsbor,  and  he  has  failed.     It  remains  to  |  can  prejudices,  and  their  anti-Efngiish  tend- 
W  seen  whether  he  and  the  American  pco-  '  ency  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 


ple  will  think  it  honourable  to  sit  passive 
•nder  this  fiuiure.  They  will  scarcely  hold 
themaelTes  bound  to  avenge  the  death  of 


stances,  make  the  position  of  an  English 
representative  at  Washington  one  of  anxiety 
and   unpleasantness.     Then,  too,  there  are 


the  £xpsror;  but  they  must  in  any  case  i  the    manners    and    customs  of    American 

hold  themselves  bound  not  to  allow  that  a  >  statesmen   and   Cabinet  Ministers  —  men 

Hepoblic  which  owes  its  existence  solely  to    who    often    embody  the    most    uncourtly 

^licaii  shall  be  plunged  into  endless  anarchy  i  demeanour  of  a  people  of  whom   but  few 

fcy  the  manifestation  of  that  spirit  of  reck-  j  are   ever  courtly ;  men  who  diversify  the 

Keaaiieas  and  shortsighted  fury  which   has  \  semi-barbarous  wildness  of    the  Far- West 

"tested  Mexico  for  hsAf  a  century,  and  has  ;  settlements  with  the  astuteness  peculiar  to 

^Mind  its  latest    victim    in    the    Emperor  i  the  civilization  of  the  Eastern  States ;  men 

^^AXIMILIAN.     The  men  who  at  present '.  who  have  learned  by  experience  the  com- 

^Uroise  the  powers  of  government  m  that  j  parative  excellences  of  the  Irish  do<)?c,  the 

distracted  and  unhappy  country  must,  after  ■  American    Eagle   dodge,  an<l   the   British 

^*e  fearful  tragedy,  begun    in    treachery  I  Lion  dodge  —  in  fact,  of  every  artifice  by 

tnd  ending;  in  blood,  l^  regarded  by   all !  which  the  susceptibilities  of  political  parties 

pkristian  Powers  as  beyond  the  pale  of  civ-   may  be   roused   and  worried  — and  whose 


Qicstio 


n. 


rule  of  conduct  in  all  matters  relating  to 

England  is  determined  either  by  a  hatred 

!  or  by  a  jealousy  of  her.     In  ordinary  times, 

--_     ..     „  , ,      „^  .       it*v  T  1        I  collision  —  for  contact  often  unavoidably  be- 

From  the  8atiinUy  Review,  fith  Jnlv.      i  .,.  .  .^,     .  ^ 

I  c^omes  collision  —  with  these  men  is  a  severe 

LOUD  LYONS.  I  trial  l)Oth  of  temper  and  of  self-respect.    But 

I  what  must  it  have  been  in  time  of^  civil  war, 

Lord  LtONS  succeeds  Lord  Cowley  as  ,  and  such  a  civil  war  as  raged  four  years  ago 

^^  Ambassador  at  Paris ;  and  it  may  well '  in  the  Unite<l  States  !     The  nation  was  dis- 

"^  Baid  that  he  has  earned  the  advancement  <  jointed  an<i  dismembered  —  one  part  look- 

^hich  he  has  attained.     His  long   service, !  ing  with  anxious  hope,  the  other  with  anx- 

?*>iniencing   years  back  with  the  En^rlish  i  ious  fear,  to  the  policy  of  England  ;  the  one 

"4^«tion  at  Athens,  though  a  conspicuous  '  feeling  that  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and 

'^^^Ommendation,  is  by  no  means  the  first !  the  unity  of  the  people  depended  upon  her, 

2*^  calls  for  mention  or  reward.     N«?ither  i  the  other  knowing  that  on  her  fri«»ndline8s 

^^  llis  pretensions  rest  on  the  ground  that  j  hung  the  realization  of  a  long-oherished  in- 

Kt  of  his  service  has  been   cast   in   the  >  depend(>nce  ancl  the  creation  of  a  s<epar<ite 
<r  posts  of  the  profession  to  the  heights  >  nationility.     The   minds  of  men,  both    in 
^    which  he    has   now  ascended.      These    the   Northern   and   the    Southern    States, 
?^*ilsiderations  indeed  involve  claims  which  I  wavere<l  with  each  day's  news,  and  doubted 
**  ^ould  be  unfair  to  forget,  and  which  it  is  I  into  which  scale  of  that  trembling  balance 
'^'^Usual  to  overlook  in  the  Foreign  Depart-  |  they  should  throw  their  weight.     Such  was 
'^^nt     But    he   has   others  stronger  than    the  state  of  thing:*  while  Lord  Lyons  was 
l**de.     The  four  or  five  years  during  which  ;  Amba?sador   at   Washington.     It  was    ap- 
^^  represented  (rreat  Britain  at  the  capital  i  prehended   that,  animated   by  a  desire  to 
^^  the  Unite<l  States  were  e<iuivalent  to  a  !  redeem  past  failures,  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
^Ivsarter  of  a  century   in    the   life    of   an  .  ample  an<l  persuaded  by  the  solicitations  of 
Average   diplomatist.     Thi*y  were  years  of  i  FrAuce,  England  might  take  the  opportuni- 
^Ukceising  anxiety  and  uuresting   activity.  •  ty  to  break  up  the  power  of  a  formidable  ri- 
^liey  exacted  from  him,  not  only  the  or- 1  val,  to  divide  an  encroaching  Government 
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into  two  hostile  camps,  and  to  secure  for 
berself  in  all  future  time  the  alternative  of 
one  staunch  ally  on  the  Continent  of  the 
Western  World.  To  those  who  judged  the 
conduct  of  States  by  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  individuals,  it  seemed  possible  that  Eng- 
land might  exact  a  tremendous  indemnity 
for  the  frauds  of  the  two  Boundary  disputes, 
and  for  the  aggression  on  San  Juan.  At 
such  a  crisis  the  dinicultics  of  an  English 
Minister  were  necessarily  complicated  and 
increased.  His  every  action  was  watched 
with  vigilance ;  his  every  appeal  on  behalf 
of  his  countrymen  was  regarded  with  sus- 
picion ;  his  explanations  were  received  with 
incredulity,  and  his  whole  position  made  as 
disagreeable  as  possible,  it  would  be  an 
exaggerated,  and  therefore  an  unflattering, 
compliment  to  Lord  Lyons  to  say  that  in 
his  person  no  blights  were  endured  by  the 
English  Grovemment,  and  that  under  his 
protection  the  rights  of  every  English  sub- 
ject were  uniformly  respected.  If  we  are 
to  jud<Te  by  the  past  anu  the  present,  it  will 
belong  before  respect  and  courtesy  so  gen- 
eral will  be  shown  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Government  and 
people  oi  England.  This,  however,  is  true, 
and  it  is  a  truth  which  redounds  to  the  per- 
manent honour  of  Lord  Lyons.  No  man 
ever  more  honestly,  more  faithfully,  or  more 
laboriously  dischar<!ed  the  difficult  duties  of 
a  sin^iularly  difficult  position  than  he  did. 
Working  harder  than  any  clerk,  he  left  noth- 
ing of  even  secondary  importance  to  be 
transacted  by  subordinates.  lie  gave  up 
days  and  nights  to  long  and  complicated 
correspondence,  which  often  related  to  the 
private  concerns  of  very  humble  English 
subjects.  Charged,  by  a  Grovernment  cau- 
tious beyond  precedent,  to  maintain  in 
every  act  and  attitude  the  most  unqualified 
neutrality,  he  never  penned  a  document  or 
uttered  a  word  which  could  justly  wound 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  most  sensitive  na- 
tion by  the  faintest  inuendo  of  partisanship, 
deceived  sometimes  coldly,  sometimes  an- 
grily and  almost  rudely,  he  never  allowed 
aflfronts  or  ill- breeding  to  betray  him  into 
ill-humour.  When  he  was  conveying  the 
ultimatum  of  his  Government  on  the  Trent 
atrair,  he  exhibited  as  little  heat  and  pas- 
sion as  when  he  forwarded  the  petition  of  a 
British  subject  who  had  been  irregularly 
pressed  into  the  Northern  army.  The 
words  of  Cicero  are  literally  applicable  to 
his  labours  :  —  *'  Hinc  vrhnnam  jnilitiatn 
respondendij  scriheiidi^  ciwimli,  plenam  sol- 
lici!u'lin>jf  an  Aioimichi^  senw'u^  ent ;  Jm  civile 
edidicit :  multum  vif/ilarif:  I'ibor.ivU ;  prca- 
to  muUii  fult ;  mu'torum  stultUUim  perpessus 


est;  arrogarUiamperluUt;  cUficulitUem 
buii ;  vixU  ad  aUorum  arbilriumf  non  ad 
um"    The  fruits  of  a  temper  aiid  a  patie: 
like  this  were  just  what  they  might  hi 
been  expected  to  be.     On  the  miods  of 
Americans  except  thoee  who  were  d 
mined  to  be  displeased  and  disgiuted 
every  thing   English  —  who  were  eqii^^J[7 
soured  by  the  demands  of  England  m  t£s  e 
affair  of  the  Trent^  and  by  her  studied  aes^* 
trality  afterwards  —  on  the  minds  of  Amerr^' 
can  statesmen  whose  whole  enerfpes 
concentrated  on  the  gigantic  conffict  whicr 
they  were  conducting,  Lord  Lyons  \bh  ai 
impression  which  has  become  more  and 
favourable  as  the  clouds  and  mists  of  tha- 
temfM'Stuous  epoch  are  clearing  away.  •  hi 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  few  oCher*^ 
men  beside  Lord  Lyons  could,  in  such  ai^^ 
aestus  of  national  passion,  have  kept  the  lfiwl«-^ 
ing  statesmen  of  the  North  on  equally  gooS^ 
terms  with  himself,  and  have  presenred  r 
lations  as  friendlv  as  those  which  now 
between  tlie  two   Grovernments.     A 
who  has  dpne  what  he  has  done  hat  doi 
his  work,  and  earned  his  honours  as  a  dipli 
matist. 


From  Tho  Spectator. 

COPSLKY  ANNALS,  PRESERVED  IN  PBOF- 

EBBS.* 

If  we  are  often  tired  of  books,  tired  of 
the  subjects  which  seem  to  us  treated  ia 
a  dead,  unpractical  manner;  if,  lookinj^ 
around  us,  we  think  we  see  barrenness  and 
dryness  pervading  even  our  most  respecta- 
ble fictions,  we  are  yet  sometimes  startled 
by  the  freshness  of  an  unexpected,  unheard- 
of  volume,  pitched  intp  our  own  dull  room, 
to  be,  through  its  means  lighted  up  and 
made  to  assume  a  most  refreshing  aspect. 
For  this  happy  purpose  commend  us  to  the 
writers  of  really  good  children's  stories. 
These  Copsley  Annals  have  come  upon  us 
without  any  previous  idea  about  thenu 
We  opened  them  drearily;  to  close  them 
soon  was  impossible.  They  seemed  to  make 
us  children  again.  There  we  were  playing 
together,  boys  and  girls,  little  distin^nished 
one  from  another,  for  the  strength  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  circumstances  of  a  quiet  coun- 
try life  has  a  great  tendency  to  level  dis- 
tinctions. We  were  once  more  looking  up 
in  memory  to  the  noble  old  elms  under 
which  we,  like  the  Copsley  children,  played. 

•  Copnl^f  AnimlM.  PrexervMin  Proverhn.  By  IliO 
Author  of  ViUnq«>  Afitnonariea,  kc,  London:  Seo- 
Wy't  Jackaon,  aud  Co. 
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lieaid  the  yarions  language  of  the  rooks 
I  aknoBt  unhnagioable  height  above  us ; 
clKNightof  the  days  when  our  small  world 
cned  to  us  far  too  large,  too  awe-striking, 
i&d  when  erery  new  acquaintance,  coining 
.^  long  intervals  among  us,  was,  for  ages  a^ 
>,  oor  domestic  oracle.  We  were  brought, 
too,  in  sisht  of  the  village  church  and 
cliiuchvard,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
were  always  ready  at  the  stile  to  greet  us 
la  we  went  by.  There  was  the  clerk  (but 
his  name  was  not  Clarke,  like  the  Copslev 
official),  who  read  better  than  any  clerk  I 
hawe  ever  heard  since,  being  tutored  by  a 
rery  competent  master.  But  the  vision, 
thouj^h  not  hastily  dismissed,  departed  of 
itoelf,  and  the  pleasant  book  which  called  it 
Bp  alone  remains,  to  be  soberly  recurred  to, 
aady    oh !  dry  work,  discussed  in  a  literary 

wwe  know  nothing  about  the  autlior,  nor 
about  former  pablications  announced  as  by 
the  same  hand,  but  on  the  whole  we  have 
■eklom  opened  a  pleasanter  volume.    The 
ataries,  six  in  number,  are  given   by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the    Copsley  group,  in 
iUiistration  of  certain  well-known  family  or 
▼illaf^  proverbs,  such  as  not  unnaturally 
giovr  into  use  when  the  occasions  which  gave 
rise  to  them  are  of  a  nature  to  take  strong 
hold  on  the  minds  of  families  and  neigh- 
bcMin,  and  yet  in  process  of  time  will  be 
Hied  without  much  meaning  or  apprehension 
of  thdr  origin.     These  sort  of  proverbs  are 
BOWKarce.    In  our  own  chililhoo<l  we  re- 
member one  or  two  springing  up  among;*t 
v^  to  be  a  source  of  some  i it! ration  to  the 
romi^  people,  whose  fbllv  or  childishness 
W  given  rise  to  them.     They  were  a  little 
^  wviouj  and  too  pcri-onal.     The  first  of 
*■•  Copsley  proverbs  is  one  explained  by 
"•  yoang  lady  whose  adventure  it   roni- 
•••orates.     Alice  Beverley  tells  the  orijjin 
•  ■  common  (juery  in  her  iinie,  *•  Have  you  { 
J«^d    the   proud   lady's  distiifV "       And 
.Harry,  her  brother,  jiivcs  his  version  of  an- 1 
other  sayinir,  '• '  /  cnn'f*  lies  <lown  at  the 
•**tom  of  the  tree ;  *  /  «•//'  clindw  it."  On 
™   whole,  we   ratlier  prefer  Harry's  b«it 
D**^  arc  very  cood,  and  in  the  last,  and, 
•jE*>n,  in  Mrs    Bla.'ketr.'s  story,  there  is  an 
extremely  well  <lepieted  (character  of  a  mis-  I 
t*ken,  bnt  worthy,  clerjiymafi  of  the  sidf- 
denying  school,  who  '*  never  seenu  to  be  at  ■ 
rtttnnres<  he  male  himself  uncomfortable,*' ' 
•o  that,  as  Mi-s.  Blackett  says,  »•  'J'he  vtrv  , 
raoihine  must  feel  it  was  takintr  a  lib*  rty  it  j 
it  came  into  his  liotis«*  any  way  but  by  the  ' 
kick  door.**      lie    wa^   a  g<KM]   man ;  but ; 
a  Hern  one,  that  nev«r  smiled;   like  bread  i 
ditt  it  good  and  wholesome,  but  Ijft  too  i 


long  in  the  oven  and  comes  out  mostly 
crust  **  He  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  favour 
if  he  was  sent  for  to  a  sick  person  seven 
miles  off  on  a  winter's  night,  especially  if  it 
was  in  a  storm,  and  his  landlady  —  poor 
Mrs.  Swan  that  wa^  —  told  me  in  confi- 
dence, that  one  time,  having  sent  up  a  jelly 
without  leave,  and  thinking  it  might  tempt 
him,  as  a  change,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
spoke  to  her  that  seriously  about  indulgence 
of  the  appetite,  and  life  being  for  conflict 
and  enduring  hardness,  that  she  was  con- 
strained to  promise  humbly  that  she'd  never 
more  testify  respect  in  the  form  of  jelly,  or 
even  of  a  custard,  if  he'd  pass  it  over." 

This  uncomfortable  man,  Mr.  Adamson, 
is  on  the  whole,  we  believe,  a  rarity ;  but  we 
have  certainly  met  in  our  day  with  persons 
making  so  near  an  approach  to  him  as  to 
convey  a  perpetual  reproof  to  the  sound  and 
healthy  members  of  their  congregations, — 
seeming  to  lav  themselves  out  in  readiness 
for  a  dire  misfortune  and,  till  that  came  to 
pass,  ignoring  almo.st  the  common  human 
nature  of  t  heir  neighbours. 

Then  Mrs.  Blnckctt  —  a  housekeer  and 
confidential  caretaker  at  Copsley  Hall  —  in 
a  long  interregnum  betwe-en  the  death  of 
one  mistress  and  the  advent  of  another,  is  a 
capital  person  —  telling  her  own  story  well 
on  the  whole  —  ihongli  we  have  our  doubts 
as  to  the  education  she  received  having  any 
marked  tendency  to  produce  such  a  charac- 
ter. 

Such  a  person  would,  we  can  conceive, 
rigorously  keep  the  path  of  duty,  but  we 
(;annot  believe  in  either  her  humility  or  her 
spontaneous  feeling.  The  "  bread  has  been 
too  long  in  the  oven,"  we  suspect,  and  there- 
fore the  best  and  brightest  traits  in  her 
characrter,  though  somewhat  accounted  for 
by  her  strong  attachment  to  children,  do 
seem  to  us,  on  the  whole,  incongruous. 
Perhaps  tlie  must  natural  and  beautiful 
i)art  is  the  stniggle  in  her  mind  on  receiv- 
ing a  new  mistress  and  new  mother  to  these 
chddren,  and  yet  more  beautifully  is  it  sup- 
plemented by  t)ie  short  i)ortion  given  to 
*•  our  Lady  of  Copsley,"  wno,  after  years  of 
waiting,  h:u)  at  last  a  *' wee  Janie"  of  her 
own,  a  darlin<;  child,  who  gives  rise  to  the 
proverb  illustrated,  *'  Flowers  from  wee 
Janie's  g  irden,"  and  is  herself  the  sovereign 
(]uet  n  of  her  realm  of  Copsley,  and  the 
pride  of  Mi's.  Blackett's  heiUPt. 

The  picture  of  a  busy  little  woman  is  per- 
fectly excjuisite.  We  never  remember  fall- 
ing; in  love  so  desperately  with  a  child. 
All  imaginable,  little  bils  of  mischief  are 
jHfrpetrated  by  her  without  the  possibility  of 
dis<>:ra.'e   ens ui nor.      She  is  the   most  inde- 
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fatigable  of  bnsybodies.  Whatever  is  going 
on  in  the  house  **  wee  Janie  "  assumes  the 
management  of  it,  and  then  in'  spring  she'll 
have  to  see  to  the  buds  coming  out,  and  the 
daisies  putting  on  their  white  pinaibrcs,  and 
the  birds  building  their  nests,  and  all  ready 
for  summer."  But  the  prime  wish  of  Janie's 
heart  is  to  have  a  piece  of  garden-ground 
all  to  herself,  and  this  is  conceded  to  her, 
and  then  the  amount  of  business  is  tremen- 
dous. **  Fm  so  busy,"  and  "  its  very  par- 
tick  lar  indeed,"  was  all  the  explanation  she 
would  at  first  give,  but  later  on  the  family 
were  summoned  —  "  Papa,  Mamma,  Harry, 
Mary,  come  to  my  garden,  my  own  booYul 
garden. 

"  My  own  wee  Janie !  how  proudly  she 
surveyed  the  results  of  her  labours,  and  re- 
joiced in  the  work  of  her  hands.  Daisies 
and  buttercups,  roses  and  pinks,  were 
grouped  into  a  motley  medley,  all  standing 
up  with  their  stalks  stuck  into  the  ground, 
and  interspersed  with  a  marvellous  collec- 
tion of  feathers  from  the  poultry-yard,  that 
seemed  to  flutter  with  surprise  at  their  un- 
expected association.  *  I  did  it  all  myself,' 
said  wee  Janie,  proudly,  *  and  its  boo'fiil.' 
And  the  next  morning  my  child  had  to 
learn  the  lesson  which,  sooner  or  later,  and 
in  some  form  or  other,  comes  to  us  all,  as 
she  surveyed  the  dead,  rootless  flowers 
which  lay  scattered  on  the  ground,  and 
contemplated  with  a  perplexed  sigh  the  fu- 
tility of  her  yester Jay's  endeavours."  And 
so  paired  into  a  provefb  the  saying,  "  Flow- 
ers from  wee  Janie*s  garden." 


From  the  Spectator. 
MAID-SKUVANTS'  TARASOLS. 

Tjiere  is  something  rather  striking,  not 
to  say  pathetic,  to  our  minds,  in  the  satis- 
faction with  which  you  see  stout  country 
lasses,  who  would  no  more  think  of  shadinci: 
their  eyes  and  complexions  from  the  sun  on 
any  other  day  of  the  week  tlian  of 
wearinjr  wings,  carrying  out  with  them,  in 
visible  satisfaction,  on  the  Sunday,  a  gay 
little  machine  in  silk  for  protecting  their  eyes 
and  complexions  from  that  embrowning  and 
dazzling  power.  Some  people  will  say  that 
it  is  only  as  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
ornament,  like  a  nc\v  bonnet,  or  ribbon,  or 
brooch,  that  the  parasol  is  displayed  on  a 
Sunday  by  young  women  entirely  and 
absolutely  in(Iiff(.»rent  to  the  special  annoy- 
ances from  which  it  is  supposed  to  protect 
the  eyes  and  face.    But  that  view,  which 


may  no  doubt  have  its  force  in  many  cases  ^ 
would  be  a  very  inadequate  one  indeed  c^i 
the  real  fascination  of  the  parasol  to  the  cU« 
in  Question.  The  tme  glory  of  the  paraso 
to  those  who  are  not  reall  v  aware  of  tk  4 
glare  and  heat  irom  which  it  is  intended  t* 
protect,  consists  precisely  in  the  pleasBca 
fiction  that  they  are  aware  of  it,  and  it  i 
this  which  gives  it  a  charm  much  more  tba.i 
purely  ornamental.  That  any  womik 
should  seek  to  wear  what  she  thinks  wi 
make  her  look  pretUest  is  a  matter  4 
course  which  needs  no  remark ;  and  if  m. 
tic  maid-servants  erroneouslv  think  the 
look  prettiest  in  silks  and  tulle  bonnets  an 
gilt  brooches,  why  silks  and  tulle  bonn^ 
and  gilt  brooches  the^  will    wear.    Ki 

Sarasols  arc  dear  to  their  hearts  for  an  aa. 
itional  and  more  precious  reason.  Trmis 
they  are  not  really  so  childish  as- to  supper 
that  by  warding  off  the  sun  for  some  nc^ 
or  two  in  the  week,  they  will  really  sa» 
either  eyes  or  complexions  from  any  app  v 
ciable  fraction  of  exposure.  If  they  thongg 
that,  the^  wonld  not  be  so  fond  as  they  ^ 
of  standing  at  the  gate,  completely  nn;^ 
tected,  on  ordinary  summer  aflemoons. 
pick  up  chance  gossip,  and  watch  sn 
chance  carriaj^  roll  through  the  ville^ 
No,  the  special  charm  of  the  parasol 
these  cases  is  the  vivid  suggestion  it  ^ 
ries  to  the  imagination  of  its  owner 
possible  worlds  m  which  she  might  1 
in  actual  need  of  this  article,  —  worlds 
which  all  those  delicate  susceptibilities 
pain  or  annoyance  which  the  paras(»»1 
adapted  to  keep  uninjured  might  exis^* 
her,  though  they  do  not.  In  short, 
parasol  to  maid-servants  or  fkrmers'  girls 
an  ima^rinativo  plaything,  a  sortof  drasma 
toy,  which  brings  closer  to  them  the 
bility  of  having  been  placed  in  a  sphet* 
life  in  which  they  would  have  a 
of  feelings  which  they  have-not  got, 
which  they  think  marks  of  a  finer  orgavB^ 
tion  and  a  more  delicate  nature,  whiclv  y 
short,  they  regard  as  signs  of  caste,  ^ 
which  it  is  not,  therefore,  in .  human  ni%t ' 
to  despise.  In  ^ct,  the  parasol  thus  "U^ 
is  to  those  who  use  it  much  what  a  bit 
whipcord  is  to  a  child  when  he  harnessed 
chair  and  makes  believe  it  is  a  horse,  -^ 
little  dramatic  property  that  sliffhtly  assr' 
the  illusion,  and  lifts  the  fancy  for  the  titf 
into  a  fairer  region  than  the  actuaL  H^ 
nice  it  would  be  to  be  personally  senati^ 
to  the  least  *i\2Lre  and  exposure,  and  to  be  afa^ 
to  take  anxious  thought  for  your  teodere-- 
susceptibilities  of  this  sort,  and  to  feel  a  aotf 
of  shudder  at  the  open  ur  and  moniiiis 
sun,  as  if  one  were  a  delicate  flower !    Thtf 
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ii,  ^9%  Ukt  it,  the  teeret  of  the  special  charm  f  Eliot  and  Thackeray,  or  not,  you  feel  not, 


of  ttitid-ferTa&ts'  p«r«olf  as  a  Sunday  ap- 
MVCenanee,  —  one  qvite  diflTerent  in  kind 
IKMM  tiM  lore  of  mere  ornament  or  the  love 
cf  mere  expeofe.  Lore  of  mere  ornament 
■Ml  of  mere  expense  can  be  justified  better 
ii  <itiMr  ways.  The  parasol  is  a  compara- 
threlr  vnomamental  and  inexpensive  ap- 
paa<U||e,  whose  Talne  consists  precisely  in 
■        ling  the  bearer  against  eriw  which  she 


indeed,  bound  to  society,  —  that  is  not  the 
point,  for  Sunday  parasols  are  not  carried 
naif  as  much  out  of  deference  to  society  as 
oat  of  common  self-respect —  but  bound  to 
yrmrseJf  to  enter  dramatically  in  heart  into 
the  position  of  carln<;  for  them.  If  we  don't 
actually  feel  the  sultriness  and  dustiness  of 
common  life,  so  as  to  need  the  shade  of  im- 
aginative works  beneath  which  we  may  rest 
notfeeL  Bat  that  is  the  triumph  of!  our  soul,  we  do  at  least  feel  that  such  a 
Unit  she  does  conceive  in  some  faint '  need  implies  a  more  delicate  mental  consti- 
obMure  way,  as  she  pots  it  up  and  I  tution,  which  it  would  be  well  to  have  ;  and 
Mrvnhadows  her  embrowned  complexion  ;  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  deyote  now 
MMI  her  not  too  tender  eyes,  for  the  only  I  and  then  a  stray  hour  or  two  to  doin;;  what 
hour  in  the  168  boors  of  the  week  when  it  we  should  do,  if  we  had  it,  so  that  we  may, 
would  occur  to  her  to  seek  this  interposing  at  least,  seem  not  quite  alien  creatures  from 
Aade,  that  she,  too,  might  have  been  one, '  those  who  have  such  a  mental  constitution. 
hmA  firovidence  been  sufficiently  generous, !  Half  the  interest  assumed  in  literature  and 
to>  mJM  keenly  this  artificial  aid  which  she  art  is  not  so  much  assumed  for  social  dis- 
w  not  too  poor  to  procure.  All  she  really  |  play,  as  to  dignify  ourselves  in  our  own 
v^egiuts  in  fact  is,  taat,  with  her  power  to  |  eyes  by  impersonating  for  a  moment,  now 
■Opply  this  deficiency  if  she  had  felt  it,  she  '  and  then,  the  sort  of  creature  which  we  like 
Us  not  the  power  to  procure  for  herself  the  ;  to  think  ourselves  capable  of  becoming,  — 
ten  aense  of  deficiency.  She  is  happy  •  or,  at  least,  in  difTerent  circumstances,  of 
"^  *^  eing  able  to  purchase  the  satisfaction,  hnving  become.  Look  at  half  the  women 
would  be  happier  if  she  could  also  pur-  ■  and  yery  many  of  the  men  in  the  Royal 
je  the  want.  i  Academy,  and  vou  will  see  no  real  interest 

Knt  mstic  girls  and  maid-servants  are  bv   in  their  eyes  of  ttiat  kind  which  Mr.  Ar- 
>  Uems  the  only  persons  who  carr}*-  such  '  noUl  indicates  when  he  speaks  of  art  com- 
Sondaj  parasols.    There  are  plenty  of  us   posed  or  criticized  with  the  *^  eye  on  the 
4rtho  like  to  procure  for  ourselves  <iramati-   object,"  for  the  eye  is  not  on  the  object. 
Mllj  a  share  in  susceptibilities  which  per-   You  see  that  half  the  eyes  of  the  spectators, 
Mnally  we  do  not  (eel,  by  anticipating  tneir  '  moTff  than  half  the  eyes,  are  really  only 
dnnands,  as  it  were,  and  assuming,  for  a 'open  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  impres- 
flBwooments  rather  arbitrarily  selected  in  a  '  sions  which  they  mi^nt  receive  in  the  time  ; 
VHi  of  complete  indifference  to  suuh  suscep- '  —  that  they  are  suffused  with  that  peculiar 
tfbiEties,  that  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  <  laek-lustreness  which    says,  as    plainly    as 
^lyd  in  constant  need  of  a  shade  or  shelter  '  words  could  say,  that  the  mind  is  not  in  the 
2*M  is*  except  for  an  interesting  drama- '  glance,  but  only  congratulating  itself  on  its 
iction,  quite   unfelt   by  us.     A  great '  comparatively  near  approa'.'h  to  the  condi- 
of    the    pretense     of    artistic    and  '  tion   of  thosi*  whos^e  mind  really  \%  in  the 
taste  in  people  who,  when  in   ear-   glance.     And  with  British  visitors  to  for- 
may  be  seen,  by  genuine  preference,  to   eign  picture  galleries  this  is  even  more  no- 
I  both  art  and  literature,  is  absolutely  ,  table.     Numbers  of  them  go  to  keep  up 
y^^c  Sunday-parasol  kind,  a  periodic  cere-  !  their  own  self-respect,  and  like  the  maid- 
****ii>l  obtervance,  which  has  a  charm  of  servant  with    her    Sunday    parasol,    they 
JPpwn,  —  not  that,  however,  of  satisfying  '  would  give  a  great  deal  more  if  they  could 
^^T  udsting  want,  but  of  giving  a  sort  of  only  feel  the  want  as  easily  as  they  can  sat- 

CciousnesB  and  plausibility  to  the  notion  isfv  it. 
t  racb  a  want  might,  under  some  cir-  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ca?e  of 
jy*0»tances,  be  really  felt  At  least  half  >  Sunday  parasols  is  the  periodic  fiction 
5^  books  and  pictures  in  the  world,  proba-  <  which  so  many  (and  again,  we  fancy,  more 
^^  moch  more  than  half,  are  bought  either  ^  women  than  men,  but  also  literary  men  not 
^  or  fbr  people  who  like  them  a  great  deal  a  few)  make  of  needing  some  satisfaction  for 
lifter  for  the  sort  of  tastes  and  interests  '*  the  infinite  side  of  human  nature,"  in 
^tfch  Boch  purchases  surest  and  seem  to  |  ca'^es  when  almost  every  action  of  their  or- 
'^mne,  than  for  any  which  they  really  im-  j  dinary  lives,  except  these  rare  periodic 
^X,  !  svmbolic  actions,  proves  that  they  are  en- 


^Vhether  you  caie  for  Millais  and  Poyn- 
',  or  Tennyson  and  Arnold,  or  George 


tirely  insensible  to  the  fact   that  there   is 
**  an  infinite  side  to  homan  nature."    Feo- 
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pie  wbo  prefer  to  be  ever  bufibting.  with 
the  dust-storms  of  earth,  and  never  shrink 
from  them  for  a  moment,  however  full  all 
the  crevices  of  their  nature  may  get  with 
that  dust,  all  the  week,  parade  their  dainty 
little  bits  of  paraferres, —  as  we  might  call 
the  religious  machinery  for  shutting  oat 
earth  for  a  few  moments  from  our  view  and 
leaving  us  open  to  the  true  sun  of  heaven, — 
with  a  really  sentimental  feeling  of  gratifi- 
cation at  belonging  to  the  race  which  now 
and  then  feels  the  need  of  such  machinery. 
No  housemaid  feels  a  more  sentimental 
gratification  when  the  pretty  silk  screen  in- 
tervenes between  herself  and  the  Sunday 
glare  which  she  would  rather  like  than 
otherwise,  if  it  were  not  ladylike  to  dislike 
it,  —  than  you  can  see  exprefised  in  man^ 

Eersons'  Sunday  faces  to  whom  worship  is 
y  no  means  a  social  ostentation  or  hypoc- 
risy, but  to  whom  it  is  also  any  thing  but  a 
real  want.  What  they  like  it  for  is  just 
what  the  housemaid  likes  her  parasol  for, 
—  that  it  suggests  very  vividly  to  them  how 
near  they  are  to  a  race  of  beings  with  im- 
mortal desires,  ^-  so  near  that  they  can  pro- 
cure all  that  which  immortal  souls  thirst 
after,  though  it  may  be  without  thirsting 
after  it.  From  Monday  till  Saturday  the 
notion  of  needing  any  Redeemer  probably 
never  occurs  in  any  thing  but  the  most  for- 
mal way,  and  yet  it  is  for  what  we  do  from 
Monday  till  Saturday,  in  most  cases,  that 
we  do  need  redeeming.  Then,  on  the  Sun- 
day there  comes  a  refreshing  sense  that, 
after  all,  we  belong  to  this  race  of  great 
sins,  and  great  passions,  and  great  virtues, 
and  great  hopes,  for  whom  there  has  been  a 
divine  education  from  the  beginning,  for 
whom  Christ  came  from  heaven,  for  whose 
salvation  all  creation  travailed  with  groan- 
ings  that  could  not  be  uttered.  What  a 
new  and  ornamental  crown  to  the  human 
race  is  such  a  creed  as  that!  Or,  if  the 
school  of  thought  be  more  sceptical,  and  in- 
stead of  the  face  of  Christ,  it  is  ^*  the  infinite 
verities"  and  **  everlasting  facts  of  Nature  " 
which  now  and  then  shine  through  the 
cloud  of  material  things,  the  attitude  of 
mind  is  not  very  different.  All  the  same 
it  is  as  a  tribute  to  our  species,  and  as  a 
sort  of  pledge  to  ourselves  that  we  really 
belong  to  that  species,  that  so  many  of  us  go 
through  at  intervals  a  series  of  actions  and 
con  over  a  number  of  thoughts,  which  we 
should  only  brush  out  of  our  way  as  inter- 
fering with  the  actual  business  of  lifeai  any 
other  time.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  vain  show  and  social 
ostentation,  is,  we  are  quite  convinced  like 
the  maid-servant's  parasol,  not   really  of 


that  nature  at  all,  bat  a  sort  of  mute 
tion  of  our  abstract  right  to  reckon 
selves  as  included  iiMi  species  with  th 
ural  history  of  which  we  have,  as  a  a 
of  personal  experience,  exceedingly 
proof  of  relationship.  We  put  in  a  pe 
cal  claim,  as  it  were,  to  have,  potentii 
least,  all  the  feelings  and  susceptil 
which  some  of  our  noblest  fellow-crei 
have  shown  to  be  real  and  powerful, 
this  periodic  claim,  while  it  seems  t 
the  right  to  exclude  us  from  the  1 
qualities  of  our  fellow-men,  has  too 
only  the  effect  of  keeping  us  quite 
while  these  potential  higher  qualitie 
really  slipping  nearly  out  of  our  reach 


From  the  Sfttordfty  Bei 
POMPEU.  ♦ 

Db.  Dteb,  whose  admirable  work  < 
topography  of  Rome  we  noticed  a  yei 
a  nau  ago,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
lie  for  the  talent  and  industry  he  has  In 
to  bear  upon  a  subject  only  second  i 
portance  to  the  Imperial  City  itself- 
nistorv  and  antiquities  of  Pompeii, 
book  in  its  present  form  is  based  oi 
originally  written  for  the  Society  f< 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  be 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago.  But  so 
has  been  the  progress  effected  since  i 
excavation  of  Pompeii  that  the  p 
compilation  may  be  regarded  as  alii 
new  and  independent  work.  Bcsidei 
suiting  carefidly  the  best  and  most  i 
authorities,  the  author  made  frequent 
to  Pompeii  durinz  a  residence  at  Na] 
the  winter  of  1865-6,  and  was  thus  ei 
to  correct  his  previous  compilations  I 
aid  of  impressions  gained  while  the  p 
of  exhumation  was  still  fresh,  or  in  pr 
before  his  eyes.  The  result  is  natan 
throw  into  the  description  an  air  of 
ness  and  reality  which  was  hardly  p( 
in  the  case  of  sites  or  edifices  so  well 
as  those  of  Rome. 

To  those  who  have  not  access  to  thi 
and  costly  illustrations  of  the  Niecoli 
to  the  careful  plans  and  monographs 
Commcndatore  FioreUi,  the  present 
and  indefatigable  director  of  the  e 
tions,  the  little  volume  before  us  wil 
sent  in  a  moderate  compass,  and  in  i 
readable  shape,  the  leading  points  of  i 

*P<mpeU ;  Ui  jn§tory,  Buildings  and  Anti 
&e.  Edited  by  ThomM  H.  Dyer,  LL.D.  L 
tolSeDaldy.    1867. 
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Uscov^t  together  with  the  conclusions  of 
tlie  t>«st  and  latest  archaeologists  upon  the 

rstiom  of  art  or  history  thence  arising. 
summary  of  the   literature  connected 
with  Pompeii  enables  the  reader  to  follow 
ijbe  track  of  discovery  from  the  outset  a 
eenCary  ago,  and  to  pursue  his  studies  by 
like  lignt  of  the  mo^t  approved  authorities 
at   eireiy  point.     While  serving  as   a  suc- 
diict  hiitocy  of  the  progress  of  excavation, 
the  book  is  so  arranged  as  ta  form  a  com- 
plete and  handy  guide  for  the  use  of  visi- 
tors on  the  spot     The  process  of  excavation 
carried  on  by  fits  and  starts  for  more  than 
a  century,  until  pursued  with  some  system 
md.  energy  by  the  present  administration, 
kas  resulted  in  laying  open  to  view,  up  to 
Ike  present  time,  a  third  part  or  so  ot  the 
presumed  area  of  the  city,  which  originally 
eom prised  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres.    Its  circuit  was  about  two  miles  in 
extent,  of  an  oval  shape,  the  apex  lying  in 
the  direction  of  the   amphitheatre,  or  to- 
wards the  south-east.    The  excavated  part 
lying  towards  the  western  side  seems  to 
nave  been  that  which  contained  the  princi- 
pal public  buildings  —  the  forum,  the  basil- 
ica, the  theatres,  tne  public  baths,  and  the 
Mt  conspicuous  temples.     It  is  scarcely  to 
be  hoped,  in  consequence,  that  the  labours 
of  fiiture  generations  of  excavators  will  be 
lewanled  by  any  sensation  equal  to  that 
prodiKed  in  the  years  1824  and  1858  by 
the  discovery  of  the  spacious  and  elegant 
theme.    Still  there  may  remain  work  for 
oar  great-grandsons,  with  any  amount  of 
Neampense  in  treasures  of  art,  or  possibly 
ef  fiteratare.      Considering,  too,  that  the 
■art  spacious  and  costly  of  private  dwell- 
■p,  the  house  of  Diomedes,  lies  beyond 
thi  walk,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the 
aiM  within   which  patient  research  may 
bok  ibr  its  harvest,  particularly  since  the 
■ev  and  energetic  directorate  does  so  much 
to  giude  the  steps  of  the  excavator,  and  to 
pnnrve  the  products  of  his  toil.    As  it  is, 
wa  are  often  left  to  sigh  over  the  loss  or 
warte  of  objects  which  the  amount  of  intel- 
%eoee  and  skill  now  at  hand  would  most 
asnredly  have  spared  to  us. 

The  style  of  the  earliest  remains  found 
IB  Pompeii  does  much  to  bear  out  the  legen- 
daiy  or  half-mythical  notices  which  assign 
to  thii  town,  as  well  as  to  its  neighbour  and 
Mbw-vivtim,  Herculaneum,  a  Greek  origin. 
To  what  date  we  are  to  attribute  the  Oscan 
oecopation  spoken  of  by  Strabo,  and  wheth- 
er we  are  to  follow  him  in  identifying  that 
people  with  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgians, 
Buy  be  open  to  doubU  At  an  early  thouff h 
uncertain    period,    Cunue    was    certaiiUy 


founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  in  Eu- 
bcea ;  and  Parthenope,  afterwards  Neapolis, 
now  Naples,  was  an  offshoot  from  thence. 
The  name  of  Pompeii  may  be  held  decisive 
of  its  Greek  origin,  though   we  need   not 
commit  ourselves  to  the  etymology  of  Soli- 
nua  in  tracing  it  to  irofim/,  in  allusion  to  the 
expedition  of  Hercules.     The   masonry  of 
the  city  is  in    parts  identical  with  that  in 
use  in  early  Greek  fortifications,  and  chai^ 
acters  have  been  met  with   upon  some   of 
the  stones  which  arc  described  by  Mazois 
as  either  Oscan  or  early  forms  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.     The  lower  portions  of  the  wall 
are  of  the  rouizh  and  irref^alar  kind  called 
by  the   ancients  opus   incertum^  while   the 
upper  and  most  modern  portions  are  com- 
posed  of  the   isodomttm,  or  more  regular 
courses  of   Greek   work.     Like    the  most 
anrient  fortresses  of  Greece,  those  of  Tiryns 
and  Mycenie,   they  were  without  towers, 
which  seem  to  have  been  inserted  at  regular 
intervals  during  the  Koman  period.     The 
gates — of  which  seven  are  traceable,  be- 
sides what  is  called  the  Porta  delta  marina, 
on  the  western  side,  now  the  principal  en- 
trance —  are   of  Roman  construction.     In 
the  area  of  the  forum  triangulares  on  the 
west  side  of  the  larger  theatre,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  templtj  much  dilapidated,  of  un- 
questionably Greek  character.     The  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  are  of  Greek  Doric,  of 
which  order  is  also  the  small  inonopteral 
building  clo$e  at  hand,  covering  a  puteal, 
from  whence  the  water  required  in  the  tem- 
ple was  drawn,     lliis  temple,  which  from 
Its  situation,  size,  arrangement,  and  style 
of  art,  is  one  of  the  most  important  build- 
ings iA  Pompeii,  is  dated  by  the  Count  de 
Ciarac  as  early  as  the  eighth  century  B.C. 
It  must  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  one 
of   the   most  ancient  specimens   of  Greek 
art  extant,  and  must  have  been  erected  by 
the  Greek  colonists  long  before  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  Komans.     It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  Hercules. 
It  is  thought  that  the  basement  of  the  tem- 
ples  both  of  Jupiter  and   Venus  may  be 
likewise  of  Greek  construction.     The  great- 
er number  of  the  public  buildings,  however, 
are  of  Roman  date,  or  at  all  events  have 
been  modified  or  rebuilt  by  Romans,  as  the 
inscriptions   in   many   cases    testify.     The 
theatres  and  amphitheatre,  the  baths,  and 
triumphal  arches,  are  entirely  of  this  most 
recent  order.     The  forum,  with  its  splendid 
colonnades,  has  been  carried  down  by  Over- 
beck  as  nossibly  later  even  than  the  earth- 
quake ot  as  A.D.     These  buildings  will  be 
lound   minutely  described  in   Dr.  Dyers 
pages,  with  the  aid  of  admirable  woodcuts 
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of  their  present  state  aad  occasional  resto- 
rations of  mucfa  skill  and  taste. 

The  second  part  of  the  Tolnme  treats  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  Pompeii  as  il- 
lustrated by  its  private  houses,  shops,  and 
the  works  of  art  and  utility  found  in  them. 
The  reader  is  thus  enabled  to  realize  with 
extreme  vividness  the  ordinary  daily  life  of 
a  Roman  city.  Among  other  objects  of 
new  and  curious  interest  we  may  mention 
the  characteristic  signs  which  mark  out  the 
various  shops,  taverns,  and  places  of  busi- 
ness. These  are  in  some  cases  fi^rured  in 
baked  clay  and  coloured,  in  others  painted 
on  the  wails.  Over  a  wine-shop,  two  men 
carry  an  amphora  slung  on  a  pole.  Over 
another,  a  goat  b  suppoi>ed  to  indicate  the 
trade  of  a  milkman.  Here  a  large  statue 
of  Priapus  points  out  the  shop  of  an  amu- 
let-maker. A  rude  painting  of  two  men 
fighting,  while  the  master  stands  by  holding 
a  laurel  crown,  marks  a  fencing  establish- 
ment, or  school  of  gladiators.  A  painting 
of  one  boy  horsed  on  another *8  back,  and 
imdergoing  flagellation,  is  an  omnious  indi- 
cation that  the  schoolmaster  was  there  at 
home.  An  inn  in  the  newly-discovered  Via 
del  Lupanare  bore  the  sign  of  an  elephant 
enveloped  by  a  large  serpent,  and  tended 
by  a  pigmy.  This  no  longer  exists.  On 
the  door-posts  of  another  tavern  were  paint- 
ed some  checkers.  Into  the  edi£ce  of  ill 
repute  which  gave  its  name  to  that  street, 
the  writer,  for  obvious  reasons,  forbears  to 
conduct  his  readers.  That  a  similar  degree 
of  caution  was  not  unknown  at  the  time 
when  the  golden  youth  of  Pompeii  might 
plead  the  authority  of  Cato  for  venturing 
within  those  dangerous  precincts,  we «  have 
a  highly  curious  proof.  On  the  walls  of  a 
villa  hard  by  the  forum  Boarium^  or  cattle- 
market,  was  found  an  inscription,  by  way  of 
advertisement,  to  the  effect  that  '*  on  the 
estate  of  Julia  Felix,  daughter  of  Spurius, 
are  to  let  a  bath,  a  venereum,  nine  hundred 
shops,  with  booths  and  garrets,  for  a  term 
of  hve  continuous  years  Srom  the  first  to  the 
sixth  of  the  ides  of  August.''  The  notice 
concludes  with  the  formula  S.  Q.  D.  L.  £. 
N.  C,  which  is  taken  by  Bomanelli  to  stand 
for  si  quist  dami  lerwdmum  exerceat  ne  con- 
diicUo  —  "let  no  one  apply  who  keeps  a 
brothel.*'  We  get  many  a  curious  insight 
into  the  common  or  lower  life  of  Pompeians 
from  the  numerous  graffiti,  or  rude  scratch- 
ings  and  scribblings  in  chalk  or  paint,  with 
which  the  walls  abound.  Many  a  party 
cry  or  political  dislike,  or  even  the  rough 
Fescennine  chaff  of  the  streets,  has  here 
come  down  to  us  in  expressive,  though  often 
very  dubious,  Latinity,  or  is  emlxMied  in 


outlines  of  rude  but  often  bighlj  grotesqi 
art.  A  more  than  common  refinesent 
taste  is  met  with  when,  in  the  back-roon 
a  thermopolium,  is  (crawled  the  first  li 
of  the  i£neid.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  lelica 
eighteen  centuries  here  laid  bare,  wl 
most  touches  the  feelings  is  the  reprodnet* 
in  plaster  of  the  group  of  bodies  foan^ 
the  year  1863.  By  the  skill  of  ^e 
Fiorelli  in  filling  up  the  cavity  left  in 
soft  Iqpilli  by  the  decay  of  these  bn^ 
forms,  the  figures  are  moulded  in  all 
ghastly  reality  of  the  death-straggle.  Ii^ 
pair  engraved  by  Dr.  Dyer,  which  is  ^pn 
ably  familiar  to  many  of  our  readeis  us 
stereoscopic  group,  the  profile  of  ibeyoss 

firl  is  plainly  to  be  traced.  Her  ^^ 
ands  clench  her  veil  round  her  head  ' 
the  last  struggle  to  keep  the  Qooih  to 
while  her  feet  are  drawn  up  in  agony.  Tft 
smooth  young  skin  looks  iu  the  plsaterliB 
polished  marble.  The  woman,  piobahJ 
the  mother,  who  lies  feet  to  feet  with  hm 
lies  quietly  on  her  side.  Her  arm  haag 
loosely  down.  Her  finger  still  bears  ba 
coarse  iron  ring.  Besides  this  group,  NL 
colini  gives  the  figure  of  a  man  of  the  Um^ 
classes,  perhaps  a  soldier,  of  colossal  iiiB 
who  had  laid  himself  down  ealmly  on  li 
back  to  await  death.  **  His  dress  ooafw 
of  a  short  coat  or  jerkin,  and  tight-fittia 
breeches  of  some  coarse  stuff,  perhaps  lesfl 
er.  Heavy  sandals,  with  soles  studAi 
with  nails,  are  laced  tightly  round  jI 
ankles.  On  one  finger  is  seen  his  iron  riv 
His  features  are  strongly  marked,  the  no* 
open  as  in  death.  S^ne  of  the  teeth  01 
remain,  and  even  part  of  the  moosta* 
ailheres  to  the  plaster."  We  are  wony 
find  the  afiecting  story  of  the  sentry  foaa 
erect  in  his  box,  still  grasping  bis  lai3 
dismissed  as  a  fable.  Much  doubt  has  tvi 
attached  to  the  recent  report  of  an  amplv 
of  stone  having  been  met  with,  closely  p^ 
ed,  half  fiiU  of  water.  It  may  be 
however,  that  the  bronze  cock  of  a 
pipe  was  found  at  Capri  in  which  the 
jomts  had  been  hermetically  closed  by  ^ 
for  seventeen  or  eighteen  centanei^  J 
which,  on  being  shaken,  gives  audible  p^ 
of  the  water  being  still  unabsorbed  wiib 
It  may  be  added  that  the  numerous  asHf; 
pipes  met  with  in  Pompeii,  together  *■ 
the  general  arfangements  of  the  fiNintatfB 
place  bevound  doubt  the  fact,  which  hsi  * 
frequently  been  questioned,  that  the  pf* 
erty  of  water  to  find  its  level  was  «^ 
known  at  that  epoch. 

It  has  naturally  been  througfaoat  a  fiP 
tion  of  the  liveliest  interest  whether  xstf 
peii  might  be  found  to  yield  any  tistl  ^ 
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tbe  new  religion  poibing  its  way  among  the 
imnatct  of  the  claarical  Pantheon.  On 
this  important  point  the  ruins  have  hitherto 
been  silent.  The  onlj  indication  of  Chris- 
tianity which  has  even  been  held  plausible 
depends  upon  an  unsatisfactory  story  told 
by  BAazois. 

In  one  of  the  row  of  small  shops  extending 
along  one  side  of  the  so-called  house  of 
Pacsa,  when  newly-discovered,  there  was 
found  on  the  wall  of  the  paa^age  leading;  to 
the  ptHtiewn  a  Latin  cross  marked  in  has- 
i^ef  upon  a  panel  of  white  stucco.  This 
^nl\j  being  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and 
directly  facing  the  street,  was  m  full  view 
of  the  passers-by.  On  this  symbol,  Mazois 
^nded  the  conjecture  that  the  owner  of 
the  shop  was  a  Christian.  No  vestige  of 
the  cross  now  remains,  and  we  find  it  dif- 
*«^U,  with  Dr.  Dyer,  to  conceive,  even 
1^^^  the  crose  in  use  at  that  time  among 
^^^>>^8tians,  that  any  one  should  have  ven- 
^""^  to  exhibit  that  sign  of  the  religion  so 
P^bHehr  as  this.  Mazob  himself,  too,  was 
P^|Oled  to  accoant  for  the  juxtaposition  of 
*!•  symbol  wiUi  the  ordinary  Jragan  em- 
^ma.  Could  the  same  man  at  once  bow 
Ware  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  pay  homage 
^^  Janus,  Ferculus,  Limentinus,  Cardia, 
^^  deities  of  the  thresholds  and  the  hinges 
^  doors  ?  Still  more,  could  he  adore  it  in 
^"abiaation  with  the  guardian  serpents  of 
^"^^^ilapius,  or  with  the  obscene  emblem  of 
2J.  '*HKWiprehensiblo  worship,  possibly  Or- 
E^c  orMithraic,  which  is  over  the  hearth. 
■^*  Ckxnmendatore  Fiorelli  explicitly  de- 
^^  that  any  Christian  symbols  have  been 
?J5^vered  at  Pompeii.  **  It  is  said,  indeed,'* 
P?tei  Dr.  Dyer, ''  that  in  a  house  in  this 
^^  <Ul  Lupanare  may  be  traced  written  in 
^^>^noal  a  graffito  with  the  letters,  .  .  NI 
J*^UDn.  .  .  HRISTIANI ;  which  have 
2^  ao  tUght  probability  been  supplement- 
al ^9m  gaude,  Ckristiane  (^  rejoice  in  the 
.*^     Dr.  Dyer  has  clearly  not 


M.  ^  this  inscnption  himself,  and  neither 
^  teading  itself  nor  the  interpretation 


1^--^  to  ns  at  all  satisfactory.  If  rightly  read, 

9^  Words  proceeded  at  all  events  from  a 

>vN^,  and  they  may  have  reference,  Dr. 

r^^  sog^estB,  to  the  burning  of  Christians 

^^ome  in  the  time  of  Nero.    They  are  as 

7^^  to  refer  to  the  charge  of  setting  Rome 

^|^6e  brought  a^nst  the  Christians.    We 

jT^ld  like  more  direct  evidence  of  the  ba- 

^  of  the  whole  story.    Evidences  of  Egyp- 

^^  worship  are  not  unfrequent    An  ele- 

^|t  temple  disinterred  next  to  that  of 

^'l^nlapins  is  shown  by  an  inscription  over 

^  entrance  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Isis, 

^  We  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 


and  to  have  been  restored  by  Numerius  (or 
Nonnius)  Popidius  Celsinus,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. This  earthquake  was  probably  that 
of  the  year  63  a.d.,  sixteen  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  From  this  temple 
were  taken  the  famous  Isiac  table  of  basalt 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  This  fine 
relief  contains  fourteen  figures,  thirteen  of 
which  are  turned  towards  the  first,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  Osiris.  Beneath  are 
twenty-five  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  which 
have  been  intci-preted  by  M.  Charapollion 
^/ila  to  be  an  invocation  of  Osiris  or  Isis.  It 
i!>,  however,  denounced  by  Overbeck  as  a 
sham.  In  a  niche  on  the  court  wall  front- 
ing the  temple  stood  a  painted  figure  of 
Sigaleun  or  Ilarpocrates,  otherwise  called 
OruSf  the  son  of  Osiris.  Beneath  this  was 
a  shelf,  intended  perhaps  to  receive  ofier- 
ings,  and  under  it  a  board  supposed  to  be 
for  the  knees  of  the  worshippers.  In  anoth- 
er part  of  the  court  was  ibund  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Isis,  with  the  sistrum  and  the  key 
of  the  Nile  sluices,  her  drapery  painted 
purple,  and  in  part  gilt.  From  several  of 
the  pictures  and  bas-reliefs  we  obtain  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  classic  symbolism  upon  Christian  art. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  ugly  con- 
ventional glory  with  which  the  heads  of  sa- 
cred persona;i;e8  are  commonly  encircled. 
This  usage  was  borrowed  by  the  Italian 
painters  from  the  Greek  artists  of  the  lower 
Empire,  in  whose  paintings  it  generally  as- 
sumes the  appearance  of  a  solid  plate  of 
gold.  In  a  small  house  at  Pompeii,  decorat- 
ed with  subjects  from  the  Odys«scy,  a  paint- 
ing of  Ulysses  and  Circe  was  copied  by 
Mazois  in  1812,  which  is  remarkable  as  ex- 
hibiting the  head  of  Circe  crowned  with  a 
halo  ot  aureole  of  this  precise  kind.  The 
outer  limb  or  circumference  is  solidly  and 
sharply  defined,  not  shaded  off,  and  divided 
into  rays,  as  we  usually  see  it  in  works  of 
the  Italian  school.  This  painting  has  since 
perished.  A  similar  aureole  surrounds  the 
crand  figure  of  Jupiter  in  the  house  of 
Zephyrus  and  Flora.  The  god  is  here  sit- 
ting in  a  contemplative  attitude,  the  eagle 
at  his  feet,  and  his  golden  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  His  mantle  is  of  violet  colour,  and 
lined  with  azure,  the  throne  and  footstool 
are  golden,  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
a  green  drapery  covering  the  back  of  the 
throne.  These  pictures,  like  most  of  those 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  were  executed  on 
the  plaster  of  the  wail.  It  appears,  howev- 
er, that  movable  pictures  were  not  un- 
known. In  the  handsome  house  in  the 
etroet  of  Stabiss,  excavated  in  1847,  and  as- 
signed on  the  evidence  of  an  inscription  to 
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M.  Lucretiuf,  n  Flamen  of  Man  and  Decii- 
rio  of  Pompeii,  the  walla  of  the  lablinunt 
are  painted  with  arcliitectnral  subjects. 
Among  these  are  ?pacM  for  two  larfre  painl- 
ings,  which  hsTe  cither  been  carried  awav, 
or  nad  not  jet  been  fixed  in  their  pl3<\"f 
when  Pompeii  was  overwhelmed.  A  full 
at-oount  of  the  principal  paintines  and 
•culptani!,  toiiether  with  a  critical  discussion 
of  tne  methods  and  materiaU  in  life  among 
the  artists  of  the  age,  is  given  by  Dr.  D^er. 
Of  these,  the  noblest  mosaie  is  beyond  com- 
parison that  discovered  in  the  house  of  the 
Faun,  not  lees  than  IS  feet  long  by  9  broail. 
supposed  10  represent  one  of  the  batilpB  of 
Alexander  ana  Darius,  probably  that  at  tlic 
Issus.  Few  painting*  of  any  age  can  excel 
in  lire  and  animation  the  oelebrated  head  (if 
Achilles  giving  up  Briseis,  in  the  house  of 
the  trarfc  ]ioct.  And  siatupttes  like  thoeu 
of  the  dancing  Faun,  the  Silenus,  and  those 
of  sundry  antinil  figures,  are  not  surmssed 
by  the  finest  remains  of  classic  art.  We  lay 
down  Dr.  Dyer's  work  with  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  afford  space  for  a  more  com- 
plete epitome  of  its  multifarious  pcnnts  of 


ly  ns  a  new-bora  infaut  —  kept  in  an  nnTC^b^Tin. 
tcmperatnre,  If  H  u  to  be  of  any  real  ate—       j„ 
play  at  billiards,  tberefbie,  people  have  h  ^Btd  f^ 
go  to  a  public  table,  and  generally  to  u  Mnoiii^ 
The   trame   hm   come    to    be  aiioeiated         *]|t 
lata  hoarii  and  brandy  and  vater.     Public    fiW. 
int:  has  brought  gambtin^  with  it.    Bat   fa^ 
telle  bsards,  sufficiently  accanue  to  afford,     eoa. 
■Jderable  amuaement,  are  cbeap  enough    l«  bt 
within  the  reach  of  peraoni  rrf'  very  niodenie 
meuis;  and  they  have  been  mada  of  a  form  sod 
Kise  which  render  a  apeciit  room  naneceasiry. 
Bagatelle,  therefore,  hat  been  dissodated  frcno 
lis  which  have  given  an  evil  name  to  bil- 


ch  have  given 
s  made  uomi 


AnuaBNKNTB.  —  Forinstanco.it  is  no  doubt 
qnite  as  eaxy  to  play  at  cliess  for  money  as  to 
ptay  at  whim  for  money;  bnt  people  who  want 
the  excitement  of  g'.imbling  are  impalioiit  of 
the  tediona  length  to  ivliich  the  one  game  often 
extends,  nnd  prefer  the  more  rapid  movement 
of  the  other.  The  two  games  are  equally 
games  of  still,  and  require  an  equal  amount, 
tbongh  a  diRurent  kind,  of  intellectaal  effort  ; 
but  by  the  one  a  clever  player  may  win  a  good 
namlKr  of  sixpences  or  half-crowns  in  an  even- 
ing, while  the  other  is  too  solemn  and  slow  to 
be  made  subordinate  to  the  pecuniary  profitB  of 
Bttccess.  Professionals  may  play  fur  n  heavy 
stake,  and  heavy  bet«  may  be  laid  on  the  rival 
flayers  as  the  fortnnes  of  the  game  ebb  aed 
flow ;  but  under  ordinary  circumiitances  chess 
is  not  a  convenient  disguise  for  (;ambHng. 
Tbis  is  pmhahly  the  reason  that  a  chesa-board 
may  he  fonnd  in  hundreds  of  houses  where  the 
diffS;rence  bstween  ppndes  and  diamonds  is 
quite  unknown.  There  can  be  no  more  harm 
is  playinc  widi  pieces  of  coloured  pasteboard 
than  with  pieces  of  carved  ivury  ;  bnt  cards 
have  been  always  associated  wi^  gambling, 
and  clicss  has  not.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain 
why  bagati;11o  is  allowed,  and  billiards  aie  for- 
bidden. A  billiard  table  is  a  targe  and  costly 
piece  of  furnilarc.  It  needs  a  room  for  itself, 
and  a  room  such  as  few  families  1<e1onging  to 
the  middle  clssses  have  aver  been  ahle  to  spate 
fbr  the  purpose.     It  mast  be  treated  ai  tander- 
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the  nobler  game  has  lost  itsrepolationfnnnbi*-^ 
company,  tne  iufeiior  game  has  kept  its  boDoCBi 
almost  Biainless.    Again  r  there  an  large  nnr*'" 
bers  of  good  people  who  look  kindly  npoo  1 1''^ 
rod  and  the  line,  though  thcT-  regatd  a  nun  Its  ^^ 
carries  a  gnn  (unless  he  happens  to  be  an  Af^*"^" 
can  missionary  or  a  Western  settler)  as  belotv   J^| 
iug  to  the  devil's  regiment.    How  is  this  f  HI  -^^ 
Iiaak  Walton  made  all  the  diOerenco  t    Woi*^     ^ 
shoolint  have  been  as  innocent  as  fishing,  if  i         ' 
praises  had  been  sung  by  a  spirit  as  pure  u>^^^ 

simple  as  that  of  the  biographer  of  the  saial. 

I  George  Herbert  1     Hardly.     Perhaps  the  fo— -^ 
I  of  the  distinction  lies  in  this  —  that  men  coiM^^ 
I  monly  go  alone  to  the  river,  and  in  parties  ^^^ 
the  stnbhle.     The  angler  is  gcaerally  a  qoie 
medicative  man  ;  he  is  silent,  solitary,  and  ce^^^ 

'do;    he  "handles  his  worm  tenderly;"    bi -^ 

his  enjoyment  lies  in  penetrating  into  ihe  teci^^^' 
places  of  Nature,  in  surprisiofi  her  ^y  and  hk^— 
den  lieaulies,  iu  wolthiug  the  pleasant  wooin  jgr 
which  is  always  going  on  in  shady  places  in inun- 
mer  time  between  the  murmuring,  rippling  w^t- 
crs.andtheash.lhc  beech,  and  the  willoiT,  whicA 
stoop  to  kiss  them  ns  they  pass.  He  loves  siillnesi 
ond  peace.  The  country  parson  may  think  over 
his  text  while  his  float  dnfcs  lauly  with  the  car- 
ien[,or  while  he  wanders  by  the  stream  walchlag 
for  the  silver  flashes  which  tempt  him  to  tbraw 
hi*  fly.  T lie  men  that  delight  toheartbeiritin' 
of  the  partridge  are  genersTlj  of  another  M)it. 
Anyhow,  September  brings  shooting  diniMn 
as  well  as  turds ;  and  with  many  peopls  heavy 
drinking  is  inseparably  associateawitli  heavy 
bags  ofgamc.  They  do  not  object  to  eat  tha 
partridges  when  they  are  shot;  bat  they  have 
the  impiession  that  the  men  who  ahMtt  Ann 
are  a  roysterlnc,  rollicking  sec,  with  whom  it 
is  undesirable  that  their  aoni  ihonld  ba  too  in- 
timate. All  this  is  rapidly  chongingj  In  niauy 
parts  of  the  country  It  has  quite  duapp«ai«d  ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  —  speaking  of  thoaa 
whom  I  know  best  —  that  though  a  Nodcod- 
formist  minister,  with  a  cast  of  flua  on  bit  bat, 
and  a  rod  on  his  shoulder,  would  feel  ao  shy- 
ness at  meeting  aceidentallT  the  very  graveat 
of  his  deacons,  he  would  rather  be  on  the  other 
~  the  hedge  if  he  happened  to  have  on  hi* 
__j   ._   i_    _._     _      ...  gan.-~Gml 


f  the  hedge  if  he  bappene 
B,  aud  to   be  eaHytng  h 
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A    BIDDLE   BT    GABRICK. 


KiTTT,  a  fiiir  bat  froasen  miud. 

Kindled  a  flame  I  stiU  deplore. 
The  hoodwinked  boy  I  called  in  aid, 
Much  of  his  near  approach  afraid. 

So  fotal  to  my  suit  before. 
At  length,  propitioos  to  my  prajer, 

The  little  nrohin  came. 
At  once  he  soag^ht  the  midwaj  air. 
And  soon  he  cleared  witli  dexterous  care 

The  bitter  relics  of  my  flame. 
To  Kitty,  Fanny  now  snoceeds. 

She  kindles  slow  bat  lasting  fires ; 
.   With  care  my  appetite  she  feeds ; 
Each  day  some  willing  yictim  bleeds. 

To  satisfy  my  strange  desiree. 
Say  by  what  title  or  what  name, 

Mast  I  this  yoath  address  ? 
Cnpid  and  he  are  not  the  same  — 
Tho'  both  can  raise  or  quench  a  flame— 

I'll  kiss  you  if  yoa  guess. 

The  answer  is  "  A  Chimnbt  Sweep  ; "  and 
the  cleverness  of  this  trifle  is  shown  in  its 
tlirowing  guessers  ofl*  the  scent  by  sending  them 
to  explore  the  region  of  Jades ^  common-places 
about  loye,  and  flames  and  cupidb. 


In  a  dream  I  was  sttU  betide  her. 

And  I  saw  he»  ^et ;  the  same. 
Though  the  promise  was  for  others. 

And  those  good  thines  neyer  came. 
Then  she  sang  me  an  old  song  softly, 

Itfke  a  sigh  from  a  dying  breath, 
And  'twas  only  the  world's  old  story 

Of  loye  and  UA  and  death. 

.  And.  I  thought  a/i  sat  beaida  her, 
.    As  I  hefurd  her  genft^  sioff* 
That  witU  such  swaet,  thriUiQg  miom 
.    The  choirs  of  angeb  ring. 
So  we  sat  in  the  quiet  erening, 
.    All  alooe,  my  loye  aad  I, 
And  she  played  on  her  Of)gaa  softly^ 
Aqd  I  listened  fUMitly. 

DuUin  University  Magcusine, 


MY   LOVE  AND   I. 

And  we  sat  in  the  quiet  evening. 

All  alone,  my  love  and  I, 
And  she  played  on  her  organ  sofUy, 

And  I  listened  silently. 
For  she  sang  me  a  gay  song  sweetly, 

Like  a  chorus  of  weddine  chimes. 
And  oh !  in  the  music  ringing 

Came  the  thoughts  of  other  times. 


In  a  dream  I  was  still  beside  her 

In  the  summer  woods  and  dolls. 
And  I  led  her  on  in  the  sunlieht 

To  the  sound  of  village  bells. 
And  she  sang  mc  a  grave  song  sadly. 

That  was  soft  and  sweet  and  low, 
Of  the  good  Book's  golden  promise, 

That  wine  and  oil  should  flow. 


A  D£ATH-BBI> 
JAN.  23,  1867. 

Without,  a  soft,  still  mornings 

The  first  month  of  the  year. 
Scarce  a  breath  was  stirring, 

Few  sounds  met  the  ear. 
Without,  a  bird's  soft  twittering; 

A  bright  and  sunny  sky. 
The  murmur  of  the  ocean. 

The  steps  of  passers-by. 

Within,  a  holy  death-bed, 

A  soul  Just  taking  flight, 
Just  leaving  the  fhul  body. 

Just  passing  into  light. 
Within,  soft  words  of  comfort 

Breathed  in  that  dying  ear  : 
"  Jesus  the  same  forever 

As  you  have  known  him  here.'* 
Within,  the  last  fond  greetingf. 

Last  messages  of  love. 
And  then  the  long,  long  partings 

Until  we  meet  above. 

Without,  we  turn  our  footstqw. 

The  busy  world  to  roam ; 
Within,  an  angel  enters. 
And  takes  that  spirit  home. 

— Dublin  Umvertity  Magazine^ 
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THE  LAST  GREAT   HONOrOLY. 

BI7D80]r*8  BAT  TERRITORT.  — RED   RIVER 

OODKTRT. 

« 

1.  Papers  rttatme  to  the  Eiqphrationy  by  the 
Expedition  under  Captain  Pattiter,  of 
^t  portion  of  British  North  America 
coAkA  lies  hettceen  the  Northern  Branch 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Frontier 
of  the  United  States,  and  bettoeen  the 
Red  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
e^nd  thence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Pre- 
Knted  to  the  House  of  Parliament, 
1860-69-65. 

f .  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Oeographieal  Society  from  1859  to 
1M5. 

3.  T%e  North-West  Passage  by  Land.  Be- 
ing the  narrative  of  an  Expedition 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  exploring  a  route 
acron  the  Continent  to  British  Colum- 
bia, through  British  Territory,  by  one 
of  the  Northern  Passes  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  By  Viscount  Milton, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  and  W.  B. 
Chbadle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.G.S. 
London:  1865. 

4-  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commrms  on  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.    1857. 

9.  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Red  River 
Exploring  Expedition  o/*  1 85  7,  and  of  the 
Asjtimhoine  and  Saskatchewan  Explor- 
ing Expeditvm  of  1858.  By  Henrt 
YouLB  Hind,  M.  A.,  F  R.G.S.  Lon- 
don :  18C0. 

€•  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  its  Position 
and  Prospects.  By  Jamks  Dodds. 
London:  1866. 

7.  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

By  Thomab  Rawlings,  F.R.G.S. 
London :  1895. 

8.  Physical  Features  of  the  Central  Part  of 

British  North  America.  By  James 
Urctor3MX  Eilinburjrh  New  Philo- 
sophical Journal.     1860. 

9.  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Coun- 

try bettoeen  Lake  Superior  and  the  Red 
River  Settlement.  Printed  by  order  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada. 
Toronto:  1858. 

10.  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 

Reti  Ricer  Settlement.  By  Alexan- 
der Ro8».     rx>n(lon :  1856. 

11.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Round  the  World 

during  the  Years  1841  and  1842.     By 


Sir  George  Simpson,  Crovernor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tories in  North  America.  London  : 
1847. 

The  possession  of  almost  absolute  power 
over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  by  a  trading 
company  claiming  a  right  to  the  land  in  fee 
simple,  and  an  entire  monopoly  of  the 
traoe  therein,  is  an  anomaly  yrhich  is  still 
exhibited  within  the  bounds  of  the  British 
empire.  The  great  merchant  company  of 
the  East  is  infleed  dead,  but  its  hardier  bro- 
ther of  the  North,  althouj^h  never  attaining 
such  gigantic  Inxuriousness  of  growth,  still 
stands  strongly  rooted,  and  sturdily  resists 
the  many  blows  from  time  to  time  (Greeted 
against  it.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
remains  the  Lord  Proprietor  of  a  portion 
of  North  America  more  than  half  as  large 
as  Europe,  over  which  it  rules  supreme  and 
alone,  the  Last  Great  Monopoly.  The 
trading  monopoly  has  to  some  extent  been 
shorn  of  its  former  grand  proportions  hj  the 
loss  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Temtory, 
which  became  the  property  of  the  United 
States  bv  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  and 
of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island, 
which  have  become  crown  colonies,  and  the 
company  there  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
simple  traders,  without  any  exclusive  privi- 
leges. The  original  mrant  by  the  royal 
charter  included  only  that  area  of  country 
which  is  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  the  rest  of  their  territory 
being  merely  held  on  lease  for  the  purpose 
of  exclusive  trade  and  sole  government. 
But  the  whole  of  the  vast  watershed  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  the  Rupert's  Land  ^f  the  char- 
ter, comprising  the  greater  portion  of 
America  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
is,  if  the  charter  be  valid,  not  only 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  but  their  property  absolutely  and 
completely,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Indians 
of  the  country  may  dispute  their  title.  The 
only  oasis  of  civilization  in  this  enormous 
extent  of  wild  and  virgin  country,  is  the 
solitary  settlement  of  Red  River,  situated 
at  the  point  where  that  river  is  joined  by 
the  Assiiiiboine,  about  forty  miles  before  it 
falls  into  the  great  Lake  Winnepeg.  This 
little  colony,  numbering  tome  10,000  peo- 
ple, is,  with  the  rest  of  Rupert's  Land, 
under  the  sole  and  absolute  control  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  How  this  condi- 
tion of  things  aro!«e  requires  a  brief  explana- 
tion. In  the  year  1670  Charles  the  Second 
incorporated  by  royal  charter  an  association 
of  certain  noblemen  and  eentlemen,  with 
Prince  Rupert   at    their   nead,  into    one 
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*^body  corporate  and  politic/'  under  the  or  for  110  years,  the  profits  aTeraged  he- 
title  of  **  The  Governor  and   Company  of  tween  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent,  vearly 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hud-  For  above  100  years  the  Hudson^  Bay 
sop's  Bay."    The  charter  contains  a  grant  Company  increased  in  wealth  and  prooperity, 
of —  while  undiatnrbed  in  the  ei^oyment  of  their 

monopoly ;  but  the  harvest  was  too  rich 
"  The  sole  trade  and  commerce  of  all  those  not  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  unprivi- 
seas,  straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  and  leged,  especially  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
sounds  in  whatsoever  latitude  they  shall  be  vince  of  Cimada,  and  at  last,  in  the  year 
that  lie  within  the  entrance  of  the  straits  1 783,  a  formidable  rival  entered  the  field  m 
commonlv  called  Hudson  s  Straits,  together  the  shape  of  the  North-West  Fur  Company, 
with  all  the  lands  and  terntones  upon  the  coun-  rSn:  °  "T  \!\1  ^^wi-t-  "  w.»  *  lu  \^F^^ 
tries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the  seas,  bays,  P«  .r'lr  ^.2?P?V^'  ^'^^"^  *?u  ^ 
lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds  aforesaid  that  Jrom  the  North  of  Canada  twards  the  for- 
are  not  already  actually  possessed  by  or  granted  bidden  huntm^-grounds  of  Bupert  a  Land, 
to  any  of  our  subjects^  or  possessed  by  the  sub-  soon  be^an  to  inflict  serious  injury  on  the 
jocts  of  any  other  Christian  power  or  State,  Hudson  s  Bay  Company.  Its  traders  spread 
with  the  fishing  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  whales  and  over  the  hitnerto  sacred  territory  in  all  di- 
sturgeon,  and  all  other  royal  fishes,  in  the  seas,  rections,  to  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
bays,  inlets,  and  rivers  within  the  premises,  and  along  the  Western  prairies,  and  even  over 
the  fish  therein  token,  together  with  the  royalty  ^he  Kocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  The 
of  the  sea  ubon  the  coasts  withm  the  limits  afore-  ;„^«^^„  !,«.  ^^4.  ^at,^^A  ♦«  ^/x««:«..^  «««^ 
said,  and  all  mines  roval,  as  well  discovered  as  'PTfJ^'^.JSf  ^t  suffered  to  coDtinoe  uni^. 
not  discovered,  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and  pre.  f*^'  The  Hudson  s  Bav  traders  called 
cious  stones,  to  be  found  or  discovered  within  together  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  in  their 
the  territories,  limits  and  places  aforssaid.  and  employ,  and  attempted  by  force  to  repel 
the  suid  land  l>e  from  thenceforth  reckoned  and  the  intruders.  A  war  ensued  between  the 
reputed  as  one  of  our  plantotions  or  colonies  in  rival  companies,  which  was  fruitful  in  sufier- 
America,  called  Rupert's  Land."  ing  and  bloodslied.     The  campaigns  were 

conducted  in  a  barbarous  Indian  fiashioo. 
The, charter  proceeds  to  confer  the  right  of  characteristic  of  the  wild  natures  of  the  ma- 
tlie  sole  government  of  the  country,  and  the  jority  of  the  combatants,  and  the  forests 
right  to  make  laws  and  impose  penalties  and  prairies  where  they  fought.  A  few 
and  punishments,  provided  they  be  not  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  were  the  leaders 
repuj^nant  to  the  laws  of  England.  It  is  ex-  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  forces,  and  some  Ca- 
pressly  declared,  moreover,  that  the  Go7-  nadians  the  captains  of  the  North-West 
ernor  and  Company  and  their  successors  bands,  the  rank  and  file  on  either  side  con- 
are  created  **  the  true  and  absolute  lords  sisting  of  Indians  and  half-breeds.  It  was 
and  proprietors  "  of  the  territory  for  ever,  a  war  of  stratagems  and  surprises,  of  ni|^t 
subject  only  to  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  attacks  and  treacherous  amoushesyjuid  in 
and  the  condition  of  paying  yearly  to  King  which  houses  and  camps  were  pillaged  and 
Charles  and  his  heirs  and  successors  **  two  burnt,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  even  women 
elks  and  two  black  beavers,"  to  which  is  and  children  scalped  in  cold  blood.  Num- 
added  the  strange  proviso,  ^'whensoever  hers  of  unfortunate  persons  were  driven 
and  as  oflen  as  we,  our  heirs,  and  successors  out  into  the  wilds  far  awav  firom  the  trading 
shall  happen  to  enter  into  the  said  coun-  posts  or  human  help,  and  were  lost  in  the 
tries,  territories,  and  regions."  The  clause  forests,  or  died  of  starvaticm.  The  fierce 
is  obscure,  but  if  its  meaning  be  that  the  competition  caused  the  most  nnscnmulous 
two  elks  and  two  black  beavers  are  only  to  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  their  barter  with  the 
be  paid  when  the  sovereign  of  England  Indians,  which  soon  produced  the  most  disas- 
visits  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  the  rent  trous  effects.  But  the  attempts  of  the 
has  never  been  paid  yet,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be-  North- West  Company  to  overthrow  the  older 
come  due  in  our  time.  The  Company  of  Ad-  Fur  Company  were  not  confined  to  inva- 
vcnturers,  thus  richly  endowed  with  land  and  sion  of  the  territory  they  claimed  as  their 
absolute  [)ower  of  both  sole  trade  and  gov-  own.  The  opinicm  of  the  highest  legal 
ernment  therein,  turned  their  pririleges  to  authorities  was  repeatedly  taken  with  a 
such  ^ood  ai'count,  that  notwithstanding  con-  view  of  disputing  the  validity  of  the  charter. 
siderable  lof«es  sustained  by  the  capture  It  was  contended  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
r{  {<ome  of  tht^r  ('>tablishm('nts  by  the  Company  had  not  originally  made  any  claim 
Frcncli,aniounting  to  £118.014,  their  profits  to  the  southern  portion  of  their  territoiy 
were  so  enormous  that  they  paid  a  dividend  under  the  charter ;  but  for  104  years  had 
of  fifty  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years  from  the  neg^lected  to  do  so,  and  did  not  pot  forward 
date  of  the  charter,  and  from  16D0  to  1800,  their  right  until  the  opposition  traders  of 
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the  North-West  Company  ba^l  entered  it 
and  established  posts  there,  thus  annexing 
it  to  Canada ;  and  further,  that  the  land 
had  been  granted  by  the  French  Grovern- 
ment  to  a  company  of  that  nature  forty- 
three  yean  before  the  date  of  the  charter 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  that  the 
charter  of  the  latter  body  expressly  ex- 
cepted any  lands  which  might  have  been  so 
granted,  and  that  accordinnrly  they  could 
not  belong  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
but  to  Canada,  with  which  they  were  vir- 
toally  ceded  by  the  French  in  the  treaty  of 
1 763,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  opinions  of  the  eminent  lawyers  con- 
flolted  have  diflfered  to  some  extent,  but  the 
ffreatest  authorities,  including  Sir  John 
Jerris,  Sir  John  Romilly,  Mr.  Jastice  Keat- 
ing, and  Lord  Westbury,  agree  in  declaring 
the  title  to  the  land  valid,  although  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whetiher  the  right  to  a 
monopoly  of  trade,  or  the  sole  government, 
coald  be  legally  granted  by  the  crown.  In 
the  year  1811,  while  the  feud  was  at  its 
heiflDt,  Uie  Earl  of  Selkirk,  actuated  by  a 
denre  to  improve  the  condition  of  some  of 
hit  poorer  countrymen  who  tilled  barren 
acres  at  home,  and  to  divert  the  stream  of 
emigration  which  at  this  time  set  strongly 
towards  the  Unite<l  States  into  {British  ter- 
ritory, purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  also  ftom  the  Cree  and 
Sanlteaux  Indians,  a  tract  of  land  extend- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Red  River  and 
its  tribntary,  the  Assiniboine,  with  the  view 
of  planting  a  colony  in  Rupert's  L^nd. 
Here  he  brought  a  number  of  Scotch  set- 
tfers  in  the  following  year,  and  these  were 
reinforced  fVom  time  to  time  by  subsequent 
detKhments.  This  little  colony,  pla-ed  a 
thomand  miles  from  civilization,  in  the 
centre  of  a  land  of  Indians,  fur-traders, 
and  wild  animals,  had  a  hard  fight  for  ex- 
irtgpce  during  the  first  eight  or  nine  years. 
They  were  before  long  attacked  by  the 
•*  North- Westers,"  who  viewed  them  with 
Jealousy  as  prot^^i^^  of  their  enemies :  and 
they  were  compelled  to  flee  to  Pembina, 
iiboiit  fifty  miles  distant,  where  they  found 
a  camp  or  friendly  Indians  and  half-breeds. 
During  the  winter  they  suffered  the  greatest 
Imdslnps  from  want  of  food,  for  they  had 
ai  yet  raiaed  no  crops,  were  inexperienced 
in  nnntinff,  and  could  get  but  smau  supplies 
firom  tb«  mhabitants,  and  they  were  withal 
ill  proteeted  from  the  severity  of  the  fierce 
Kordiem  winter.  When  they  again  re- 
tamed  to  the  colony,  they  were  a  second 
time  attacked  by  their  relentless  foes  of  the 
Korth-West  Company.    The  bonses    they 


had  just  erected  were  pillaged  and  burnt, 
many  of  thmr  number  shot  down,  and  the 
rt»5t  driven  once  more  into  exile.  When  at 
last  they  were  enabled  to  settle  down  in 
comparative  peace,  misfortune  still  pnrdtied 
them.  Vast  armies  of  locunts,  which  at 
this  period  devastated  the  Nortlu^rn  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  appeared  at 
Red  River  also,  and  for  two  years  devoured 
the  whole  of  their  crops,  which  had  prom- 
ised to  repay  them  a  hundred-fold,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  seed 
gathered  in  haste  by  the  women  in  their 
aprons.  These  insects  came  in  such  enor- 
mous numbers  that  they  lay  in  heaps  on  the 
ground ;  fires  lighted  out  of  doors  were 
speedily  extinguished  by  the  swarms  which 
thronged  into  them ;  the  earth  stank,  and 
the  waters  were  polluted  with  the  mass  of 
decomposing  belies.  The  locusts  disap- 
peared, and  have  but  once  since  revisited 
the  settlement ;  but  they  were  succeeded  bvr 
thousands  of  blackbirds,  which  made  terri- 
ble havoc  with  th^  grain.  It  was  not  until 
the  year  1821,  nine  years  after  the  first 
foundation  of  the  colony,  that  tht^se  un- 
fortunate settlers  were  able  to  rt^ap  the 
fruit  of  their  labours  fully  and  in  peace. 
In  that  year  the  two  rival  companies,  im- 
poverished by  continual  warfare,  and  the 
consequent  aecline  of  their  trade  (the 
dividends  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
having  fallen  from  between  sixty  to  seventy 
per  cent  to  nothing),  agreed  to  amalgamate, 
and  were  accordingly  united  under  the 
title  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  thus 
securing  the  protection  of  the  charter. 
The  English  Government  at  this  time  also 
granted  them  a  license  of  exclusive  trade 
over  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  water- 
shed of  Hudson's  Bay  or  Rupert's  Land,  i.^., 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific, 
which  included  the  Indian  territory  drained 
by  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  what  is  now 
the  colony  of  British  Columbia. 

Since  1821  the  Red  River  settlement  has 
steadily  prospered,  with  the  single  exception 
of  a  disastrous  flood  which  swept  away 
houses  and  cattle,  and  stacks  of  corn.  The 
farmers  have  become  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds  and  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the 
settlement  now  possesses  a  population  of 
10,000  souls. 

Lord  Selkirk  committed  the  government 
of  the  infant  colony  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  alter  that 
nobleman's  death  the  settlement  was  re- 
purchased by  them  from  his  executors  in 
1835,  and  is  now  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  the  rest  of  Rupert's  Land.  The 
present  position  of  the  great  For  Company 
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seems  to  be  that  it  claims  to  stand  possessed 
as  a  freehold  estate  of  the  enormous  tract 
of  Rupert's  Laud,  which  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  above  two  millions  of  square 
miles,  havinjc  in  addition  numerous  trading 


trated  to  the  Saskatchewan,  described  the 
country  in  glowing  terms  as  rich,  beautiful, 
and  fcrtUe,  and  fit  for  the  habitatioii  of  man ; 
or  it  was  whispered  by  the  missionaries 
that  wonderful  crops  of  com  and  roots  had 


e>9ts  in  the  Indian  country  to  the  west,  in  |  been  grown  there ;  or  a  feeble  voice  came 
ussian  America,  and  in  the  territory  of  j  from  the  distant  settlement  protesting  its 
the  United  States.  Tins  ^and  estate, .  value,  asking  the  Government  for  freedom 
nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  United  States,  |  from  the  Company's  rule,  in  order  that  it 
and  more  than  half  the  size  of  Europe,  is  might  expand  and  grow  as  a  true  British 
still  kept  as  a  vast  pre^rve  for  the  fur-bear-   colony. 

ing  animals ;  the  only  portion  of  it  whicii  Bat  in  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  affairs  in 
has  been  given  up  to  agricultural  puroosea  this  country  these  rare  challenges  of  the  nn- 
and  civilized  iniproveme^t  being  the  little  favourable  opinion  usually  recdYed^  have 


colony  of  Bed  River.  This,  however,  was 
not  initiated  by  the  Company,  bnt  merely 
purchased  afVer  it«  foundation  within  the 
twundaries  of  their  property ;  and  since  it 
came  under  their  care  they  have  shown 
little  disposition  to  encourage  its  ^prowth, 
or    promote    the    establishment   ot    other 


been  little  noticed,  or  if  they  have  raised 
transient  doubts,  or  caused  momentary  dis- 
cussion, they  have  been  quickl;|r  and  easily 
quieted  by  the  ^preat  authcnnties  on  that 
country  —  the  Directors  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  The  testimony  of  explor- 
ers has  been  pooh-poohed  as  the  traveuer's 


centres  of  civilization  elsewhere.  It  is  not,  tales  of  men  who  knew  little  about  anything 
therefore,  surprising  that  dissensions  have  but  hunting  anrl  shooting ;  the  missionaries 
arisen  in  the  settlement  between  the  gov-|  declared  unreliable,  and  too  sanguine;  the 
eming  power  and  the  bulk  of  the  inb&it-  {  protesting  settlers  ill-coodxtion^  fellows, 
ante.  It  is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  settlers  j  discontented  with  a  most  b€»i^  and  pater- 
that  the  colonv  should  expand,  the  agricul- 1  nal  government,  who  would  ruin  the  coun- 
tural  interest  \>c  promoted,  and  free  com-   try  which  has  been  managed  with  saeh  ac* 


munication  with  the  outer  world  established. 

The  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  anxious 

to  retain  their  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade, 


knowledged  success  for  nearly  two  hundred 
vears. 
Thus  the  subject  has  been  shelved  aoain 


hich  brought  them  suen  enormous  wealth  without  much  trouble,  although  questions 
in  days  gone  by,  and  prevent  the  invasion »  which  might  be  inconvenient  caused  per- 
of  their  preserves  by  a  larger  population,  haps  some  temporary  uneasiness  to  the  ffov* 
discourage  settlement,  and  all  attempts  to ,  ernor  and  council  j  yet  on  the  wlu^  tney 
establish  free  trade  or  easy  .communication  gathered  in  their  yearly  harvest  of  furs  at 
with  the  rest  of  the  continent.  Is  there,  >  the  old  Uohhq  in  Fenchurch-street  without 
then,  nothing  to  be  done  with  this  exten- 1  any  serious  apprehensions  of  Giovenunent 
sive  territory,  but  allow  it  to  run  waste,  that  \  interference. 

wild  animals  may  increase  and  multiply       Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  yean,  how- 
there?  ever,  the  Bed  River  settlement  has  been 

The  Hudson's  Biy  territories  are  com-  more  frequently  visited  by  travellers.  SoBie 
monly  supposed  by  the  people  of  this  coun- ;  of  the  later  arctic  expeditions  overland  , 
try  to  be  a  mere  **  waste  and  howling  wil- 1  passed  through  the  country.  The  settlcra^ 
derness,  wherein  half-faiuished  beasts  of  j  moreover,  have  petitioned  the  Canadian 
prey  wa^j^e  eternal  war  with  a  sparse  popu-  Parliament  for  help,  and  the  discovery  of 
fation  of  half-starved  savages,  where  the  gold  in  British  Columbia  having  brought 
drought  is  more  than  Saharan,  the  cold  more  that  colony  into  considerable  prominence 
than  arctic,  and  that  woe  would  betide  that  for  a  time,  public  attention  has  been  turned 
mad  and  unfortunate  individual  who  might   to  the  portion  of  country  extending  betweea 


be  so  far  diverted  from  the  path  of  prudence 
as  to  endeavor  to  settle  in  those  parts." 

Such  WAS  a  few  years  ago,  and  probably 
now  is,  the  popular  belief  amonii;8t  those 
who  have  heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
country  as  Bupert's  Land,  and  this  belief 
has  been  industriously  fostered  and  propa- 
gated by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Un- 
til the  last  few  years  it  was  only  occasional- 
ly that  some  traveller  who  had  hunted  buf- 
ndo  on  Uie  plains  of  Bed  Blver,  or  pene- 


Canada  and  tlie  Bocky  Mountains — the 
central  portion  of  British  America. 

In  the  year  1857  the  time  apinoaGfaed 
when  the  licensd  of  exclusive  trade  iu  the 
Indian  territory  (or  that  portion  of  British 
territory  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Biipert's 
Land)  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Uon- 
pany  by  the  Government  in  1821,  and  sub- 
sequently renewed  for  twenty-one  years  in 
1838,  would  expire ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  oonditioB  of  Vancouver  Island  as  a  oolo* 
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ny  midar  the  sole  control  of  the  Company, 
•xonted  public  attention.  At  the  instance 
of  Ifr.  lAboochere,  now  Lord  Tannton,  a 
Sdaet  Committee  of  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
moni  wai  appointed  to  investigate  **  the 
■tete  of  those  British  possessions  in  North 
America  which  are  nnder  the  administra* 
tiott  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  over 
which  they  poness  a  license  to  trade." 
Abont  the  same  time  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment beeame  alive  to  the  ^t  that  they 
wore  gKstlv  interested  in  the  question,  and 
Mnt  over  Chief  Justice  Dra^r  to  represent 
them  and  place  their  claims  before  the 
Committee.  They  also  sent  out  two  expe- 
(Kdons,  one  in  1857,  and  another  in  the  tbl- 
lowing  year,  to  explore  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Bed 
Bivar  and  Saskatchewan  and  tlieir  tributa- 
ries, and  report  upon  its  resources  and  fit- 
nem  for  colonization. 

In  1858  the  English  Government  sent  out 
an  OBpedition  under  Captain  PalHser,  with 
a  similar  object  of  reporting  upon  the  value 
of  tlw  eeantry  for  settlement,  and  with  the 
father  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
pan  througn  the  Bocky  Mountains  existed 
m  British  territory  by  which  an  overland 
route  could  be  carried  from  Canada  to 
British  Columbia,  Vancouver  Island,  and 
tlw  Pftcifio  Ocean.  The  same  region  has 
sinee  been  visited  by  Lord  Milton  and  Dr. 
Chenrfle,  who  have  supplemented  the  explo- 
rations c^  the  previous  expeditions  by  pene- 
trating into  British  Columbia  through  a 
pern  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  which  bes  in 
n  Aeet  line  across  the  continent  from  Cana- 
da to  the  gold-fields  of  Cariboo. 

The  results  of  these  various  inquiries  and 
CMetftiops  have  been  published  in  the  form 
of  Bfan  Books  and  other  more  attractive  ac- 
coBBts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  examine  into  the  real  value  of  this 
pert  of  -North  America,  so  strangely  circum- 
■Sanced  and  hitherto  so  little  cared  for.  At 
the  pfewnt  time  the  inquiry  becomes  more 
inlerating  and  important  since  the  project 
of  nniting[  all  the  British  colonies  in  North 
Acifiifs  w  one  Confederation  has  assumed 
ihnpe  and  consistency.  The  Bill  uniting 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
ana  New  Brunswick,  which  has  already 
~  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  contains 
for  the  admission  of  the  other 


The  southern  portion  of  Bupert*^  Land 
directly  between   Upper  Canada  and 


*  Blase  the  above  wm  wrlttea,  the  LogisUtore  of 
Britbh  CotambUi  Hm,  by  a  unanimoas  rote,  decid- 
ed Id  catsr  Um  CoafMeratlOB  of  Canada. 


British  Columbia,  forming  the  connecting 
link  which  would  establish  the  chain  of 
British  possessions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  possibly  a  highway  across  the 
continent  which  would  fornish  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  route  to  China  and  Japan. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  more  par- 
ticularly the  evidence  furnished  ftt>m  the 
sources  already  indicated,  it  will  simplify 
the  matter  to  state  briefly  the  most  distinct 
features  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  terrritories.  In  a  reeion  so 
wide  ss  Rupert's  Land,  extending  through 
20°  of  latitude  and  50<^  of  longitude,  the  dif- 
ferences of  climate,  soil,  and  general  physi- 
cal character  of  the  country  in  the  various 
districts,  are  very  considerable.  A  glance 
at  a  map  of  North  America  will  show  at 
once  the  position  of  the  different  reeions, 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  broad 
general  characteristics.  The  description  is 
rendered  more  easy  and  intelligible  from 
the  fact  that  the  several  '^ countries"  as 
th^  are  called  occur  in  the  form  of  well- 
denned  zones,  of  varying  width,  which  run 
completely  across  the  country  in  a  general 
direction  from  east  to  west.  These  zones, 
however,  curve  towards  the  north  as  they 
proceed  westward,  so  that  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  belt  is  several  degrees  of  lati- 
tude higher  than  the  eastern,  the  curves 
apparently  corresponding  pretty  closely- 
with  certain  isothermal  Tines.  The  49th 
parallel  of  latitude  is  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween British  territory  and  the  United 
States.  Beyond  this,  from  the  Valley  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
the  United  States  territory  consists  of  an^ 
arid  tract  extending  south  nearly  to  Texas, 
which  has  been  called  the  great  American; 
desert.  This  sterile  repon,  covering  such, 
an  immense  area,  contains  but  a  few  thou* 
sand  square  miles  of  fertile  land,  the  rest  be- 
ing dry  and  sandy  treeless  plains,  scantily, 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  utterly  unfit 
for  cultivation.  These  prairies  extend 
north  of  the  boundary  line  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, but  quickly  assume  a  more  fertile 
character,  and  become  clothed  with  rich, 
lonf;  grass. 

The  northern  limit  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can desert  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  a  lit* 
tie  sotith  of  the  Assiniboine  and  South  Sas- 
katchewan Rivers,  then  south  of  Battle  Riv-  ■ 
er,  as  far  as  longitude   112,^  when  turning 
south  it  sweeps  along  the  flanks    of   the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  fong.  115  .    North  of 
this  is  the  cone  of  *'  mixed  country  "  ex- 
tending from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  the 
49th  degree  and  50th  parallal  at  its  eastern. 
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entrance,  and  gradoally  winding  north* 
w&rdfl,  iacreasing  in  width  until  at  the 
weatem  eztremitr  it  reaches  from  the  fllat 
to  the  SSth'ptnllel.  Thia  zone  of  *■  mixKii 
couDby,"  which  haa  been  named  "  Tlic 
Fertile  Belt,"  ii  drained  bv  the  Red,  Anini- 
boine,  and  Saskatchewan  Riven,  and  (^on- 
Btitut«B  the  baun  of  Lake  Winnep^,  into 
which  these  streamt  discharge  their  vaicra. 
It  coDfista  of  an  undalaUng  park-like  coun- 
trj,  where  prairiea  corered  with  luxurious 
IP-aMei  are  mingled  with  stretches  of  wood- 
land, and  well-watered  by  numerous  lakes 


Immediately  beyond  this 
tone  of  "  forest  or  the  thick-wood  country," 
and  Hiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  Fertile  Jielt 
was  at  one  time  corered  with  timber,  which 
has  been  pardally  destroyed  by  the  prairio 
Urea  continually  lighted  by  the  Indians  tor 
the  purposes  of  driving  the  buffalo  in  certain 
directions,  and  which  cause  is  frequently 
eeen  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 
The  forest  zone  extends  to  lat.  61  on  Hud- 
son's Bay  at  the  eastern  extremity,  to  the 
northern  end  of  Great  Bear  Lake  id  lat.  67 
at  the  western  end.  Through  this  thick- 
wood  country  runs  the  chain  of  lakes  which 
stretches  from  Lake  Superior  to  Great  Tiear 
Lake,  and  it  ie  also  traversed  by  a  moun- 
'tain-chain  running  in  the  same  direclion 
4rom  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
-Korth  of  this  lie  the  barren  grounds  of  t)ic 
iarctic  and  sub-arctic  regions,  where  no 
Ttrees  grow,  nnd  but  little  vegetation,  -nitb 
■the  exception  of  lichens. 

With  this  brief  and  general  outline  of 
ithe  VBrioiu  districts  of  Rupert's  Land  before 
ue,  we  shall  more  readily  understand  the 
Accounts  of  the  different  sections  of  thi: 
'Country,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief 
interest  centres  in  the  zone  of  "  mixed  i 
'coontry  "  or  the  "  Fertile  Belt "  —  the 
southern  portion  of  Rupert's  Land.  Wheth- , 
er  this  part  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territories 
be  fit  for  colonization  or  not,  and  the  ron- 
'dition  of  the  Red  River  settlement  under 
'the  rule  of  the  Company,  are  the 
portant  questions  arising '-  — '-'■- 
subject  before  us. 

Sir  GeoFRe  Simpson,  who  was  for  fortj- 
years  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  tfrri- 
'tories,and  who  had  visited  nearly  every 
portion  of  them,  had  three  times  crossed  the 
.Rocky  Mountains,  and  travelled  round  the 
iierland,"  was  one  of  llie  mcHt  im- 
itncsses  examined  before  the   So- 

:t  Committee.  lie  was  amanof  immt>n9G 
enei^y  and  activity,  and  considerable 
.knowledge  and  attainments;  bat  &om  his 
long  association  with    the    Conpaoy,    ami 


1  relation  to  the 


Cc 


having  devoted  his  life  to  the  sdraOMmnt 
of  their  interests,  his  whole  sotd  waa  beqad 
np  in  the  corporation,  and  be  looked  npca 
any  infringement  of  their  privilegea,  or  Ibt 
attempt  to  alter  the  established  condition  u 
things  in  Rupert's  Land,  such  as  the  m- 
crease  of  settlement  there,  to  the  debunest 
of  the  fur  monopoly,  irith  nnqoalified  aver- 
sion and  instinctive  opposition.  Tet  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how,  even  with  dot 
antecedent  prejudice,  with  this  inabili^  to 
see  any  thing  except  with  the  fluvtrader^ 
eye,  he  could  be  led  to  make  statements  n 
contradiotory  to  each  other  M  tboae  coo- 
taiaed  in  his  book,  the  "  Overland  Jonrnav 
round  the  World,"  and  those  prea  in  er*- 
dence  before  the  Select  Committee.  In  his 
book  he  thaa  speaks  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Kanunistaquoia  —  a  river  which  tails  into 
Lake  Superior  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Fertile  Belt :  — 


ing  studded  with  hills  not  less  fertile  and  lova- 
ly  than  its  banks;  and  many  a  spot  reminded 
Q9  of  the  rich  and  qnlei  scenery  of  England. 
The  paths  of  Che  different  portages  were  spangled 
with  violets,  rosas,  and  many  other  wild  Sowers, 
while  the  cciTTaiit,  tbegoosebeny,  the  raspberry, 
the  plum,  the  cherry,  and  even  the  vi>e,  were 
abundant.  All  thii  bounty  of  nature  was  In- 
spiretl  Bi  it  were  with  lila  by  the  aheerfiil  note* 
of  a  variety  <rf  birds,  and  by  the  restlesa  flattar 
of  buuerflies  at  the  brightest  hues.  Compared 
with  the  adamantine  deserts  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  .Kaministaquoia  presented  a  paifeet  par^ 
dise.  One  cannot  pass  through  this  fair  vallar 
without  filing  that  it  is  destined  sooner  or  later 
to  become  the  happy  home  of  cirillnd  men, 
with  their  bleating  flocksand  their  lowine  henls 
and  their  full  garners.  The  mines  itf  Lake 
Superior  besiden  catablishing  a  continaitr  of 
route  between  the  east  and  west,  will  And  a^ 
nearest  and  cheapest  sudply  of  ■griculttual  pro- 
duce in  the  Valley  of  ihe  KaiainistaquiHa."^ 

As  he  proceeded  westward  be  fbnnd  tha 
country  equally  promising.  He  says  of  the 
river  which  empties  Rainy  Lake  (Lac  Lft 
Fluie)  into  the  Lake  of  the  Wooda,  that  it 
is  decidedly  the  finest  stream  in  the  whole 
route  from  Lake  Superior  to  Red  Birer  aet- 
tiement,  "for  it  is  not  interrupted  by  a 
single  impediment  Ibr  nearly  a  hnndrad 
miles,  while  yet  the  current  is  not  strong 
enough  materially  to  retard  an  aacending 
traveller,"  and  he  continues  thos  :  — 
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f  tin  rirer  there  riiies  a  gentle  slope  of  green- 

Aid,  erowned  in  many  places  with  a  plentiful 

mwth  of  birch,  poplar,  beech,  elm,  and  oak. 

miitao  much /or  the  «ye  of  phUanthrvpjf  to  diacern, 

ikfmiyk  the  m'tta  of  futurity,  thU  noble  atrtam^ 

Bommding  at  it  does  the  fsHile  $hore$  of  two  apa- 

CMMJ  lam,  Kith  crowded  $te<im-hoatit  on  its  bosom, 

tmipopudouM  towns  on  its  borders  f  " 

Tlie  soil  of  Red  Riycr  settlement  he  de- 
teribes  generally  as  — 

"  A  Mack  mould  of  considerable  depth,  which, 
when  finit  tilleil,  produces  extraordinary  crops,  i 
•f  much  on  some  occasions  as  forty  returns  of ! 
whcAt.  and  even  after  twenty  successive  years  ; 
of  caltivation,  without  the  relief  of  manure  or  i 
of  fiUlow  or  of  green  crop,  it  still  yields  fnom 
fifteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.    The 
wheat  produced  is  plump  and  heavy  ;  there  are 
alio  lai^e  quantities  of  grain  of  afl  kinds,  be- 
sidei  beef,  mutton,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  i 
wool  in  abundance." 


On  his  way  along  the  zone  of  "  mixed 
ooantry  *  from  the  Ried  Riyer  settlement  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  he  describes  how  in 
the  ooantry  along  the  Assiniboinc  River 
thej  brushed  the  luxuriant  grass  with  their 
Terj  knees,  and  found  the  surface  of  the 
ground  beautifully  diversified  with  a  variety 
of  flowers,  such  as  roses,  hyacinths,  and 
tiger4ilie9,  the  vegetation  being  so  rank 
that  it  savoured  rather  of  the  torrid  cone, 
with  its  perennial  spring,  than  of  the  north- 
ern wilds.  He  traversed  well-wooded  dis- 
tricts and  boundless  prairies  —  one  vast 
plain,  which  had  evidently  once  been  the 
oed  of  a  lake,  covered  with  alluvial  soil  of 
ipreat  fertility.  He  continually  praises  the 
beantj  and  richness  of  the  country  along 
the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  where  were 

**  Lofty  hills,  and  long  valleys  full  of  sylvan 
lakes,  while  the  bright  f^reen  of  the  surface,  as 
fv  as  the.  eye  could  reach,  assumefl  a  foreign 
tiB«  ander  an  uninterrupted  profusion  of  roses 
and  Uiie  bells.     Ou  the  .summit  of  one  of  these 
hills  we  commanded  one  oi'  the  few  extensive 
prospects  that  we  luid  of  late  enjoyed.      One 
nonof  heights  rost;  l)ehind  another,  each  be- 
coming fainter  us  it  rcailed  tVom  the  eye,  till 
the  hithest  wns  lilcndcd  in  almost  undistin- 
gviihable  confusion  with  the  cloudK,  while  the 
■oAest  vales  spread  a   panorama  of  hanging 
copses  and  glittering  lakes  at  our  feet.'' 

At  Fort  Carlton,  situated  on  the  North 

^^^■kalchewan,  a  little  above   its  junction 

*Hh  the  South  branch.  Sir  (leorge   Simp-  j 

"^  found   largt^  gardens  and  fields  which  > 

i^^odoee  abundance  of  ix>tato(*s  and  other  ! 

T^gSlablea;  but  he  remarks  that  wheat,  al-  j 

^*^<Mgh  it  has  sometimes  succeeded,  has  been  i 


far  more  frequently  destroyed  by  the  early 
frosts  of  autumn. 

Near  the  Company's  trading  post  of 
Edmonton,  more  than  800  miles  west  of 
Carlton,  is  a  plain  of  three  or  four  leagues 
and  many  spots  si^veral  miles  in  area,  as 
smooth  and  flat  as  if  levelled  by  artificial 
means,  the  whole  extent  being  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  crop  of  vetches  or  wild  pea.a, 
which  are  almost  as  nutritious  for  cattle  and 
horses  as  oats.  The  country  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  fort  is  rich  in 
minerals,  a  bed  of  coal  ten  feet  thick  ap- 
pearing on  both  banks  of  the  river.  Of  the 
farm  he  says  that  there,  as  appears  to  have 
been  almost  universally  the  case  throughout 
the  whole  extent,  the  pasturage  was  most 
luxuriant,  and  a  large  dairy  maintained. 
Barley  yielded  a  fair  return,  but  wheat  was 
almost  sure  to  be  destroyed  by  the  early 
frosts.  The  garden  pro<luced  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  a  few  otner  hardy  vegetables. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  that  with  more 
careful  farming  wheat  and  all  vegetables 
succeed  as  admirably  at  £<]monton  as  at 
Red  River.  Of  the  climate  generally  Sir 
Geoi^e  says  that  it  resembles  that  of  Can- 
ada, the  winter  being  a  little  longer,  and 
more  severe ;  that  horses  may  be  left  out  in 
the  harde,<t  winter,  and  will  find  pasture  fbr 
themselves  under  the  snow,  but  that  cattle 
require  some  protection  during  five  months 
of  the  year. 

Such  is  the  unprejudiced  testimony  of  Sir 
George  Simpson,  writing  as  a  simple*  travel- 
ler an  account  of  the  country  which  he  vis- 
ited. It  was  not,  moreover,  inen*ly  the  first 
impression  which  he  received,  nor  were  hifi 
statements  founded  u))on  a  single  passing 
observation  of  the  Fertile  Zone,  for  he  had 
repeatedly  travelled  through  these  same 
districts  clupng  the  twenty-seven  years  fbr 
which  he  had  been  governor  of  the  territo- 
ries at  the  time  he  wrote  "  The  Overland 
Journey  round  the  World."  In  strange 
contrast  with  the  high  estimate  of  the  beau- 
ty, and  value,  and  resoun*es  of  the  country, 
which  he  jjave  to  the  world  in  his  private 
capacity,  m  the  account  which  he  gives 
when  examined  before  the  Stdect  Commit- 
tee. He  then  appeared  as  Govomor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bav  territories,  and  danj^er 
seemed  to  threaten  the  groat  monopoly 
which  he  was  lx)und  to  defend  and  Upnol^ 
to  the  utmost.  His  description  of  the 
country  is  now  as  disparaging  n^  it  was  bo- 
fore  eulogistic.  When  asked  by  Mr.  La- 
bouehere  to  state  his  opinion  of  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Rupert's  Land,  and  its  gen- 
eral fitness  for  colonization,  he  replied,  **  I 
do  not  think  that  any  part  of  the  Hudson's 
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Bay  territories  is  well  adapted  for  settle- 
ment ;  the  crops  are  very  uncertain." 

Of  the  Rainy  Lake  Biyer,  the  magnificent 
■tream  which  he  prophesied  would  one  day 
be  thronged  with  steamboats,  and  its  banks, 
so  fkyourable  to  agriculture,  crowded  with 
populous  towns,  he  now  asserts  that  there 
IS  merely  a  slip  along  the  right  bank  which 
is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  that  immediately 
behind  it  are  morasses  which  never  thaw. 
Bainy  Biver  is  situated  between  latitude 
49°  and  50^  and  Sir  John  Richardson  has 
fixed  the  limit  of  frozen  soil,  ue.  soil  at 
some  depth  below  the  surface  which  never 
thaws  in  summer,  at  lat  66°,  or  57°,  tk€U  ts, 
6  or  7  degrees  north  of  it  J 

The  afiuvial  soil  of  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment he  declares  to  be  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate banks  of  the  river,  a  mile  distant 
from  which  no  good  soil  exists,  and  that  tlie 
few  alluvial  spots  which  are  cultivated  by 
Scotch  farmers  produce  very  fair  crops  of 
wheat,  although  these  are  very  uncertain, 
so  that  it  had  been  several  times  necesary 
to  import  grain  from  the  United  States  into 
the  settlement.  On  cross-examination,  he 
admitted  that  this  was  necessary  only  on 
one  occasion ;  and  on  being  further  pressed, 
stated  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  ar^ 
rival  of  the  wing  of  a  regiment  as  a  garri- 
son, the  governor  fearing  that  the  resources 
of  the  settlement  would  be  unequal  to  the 
increased  demand.  He  says  that  his  opin- 
ion of  the  Saskatchewan  country  is  far 
more  unfovourable  than  of  the  Red  River 
district,  since  the  climate  is  more  rigorous, 
the  crops  less  certain,  and  there  is  very  lit- 
tle timber.  Sir  George  Simpson's  unquali- 
fied condemnation  of  the  whole  country  ex- 
cited some  surprise  in  the  mind  of  several 
members  of  the  Committee  who  had  read 
his  **  Journey  round  the  World,'*  and  they 
forthwith  proceeded  to  cross-examine  him. 

Sir  George  could  oiTer  no  proper  explar 
nation,  assuring  his  questioners  tnat  he  ad- 
hered to  his  former  statements,  which  were 
made  on  mature  knowledge,  but  that  he 
had  overrated  the  importance  of  the  conn- 
try  ss  fit  for  settlement ;  that  his  description 
generally  had  been  *'  too  glowing,"  and  that 
his  favourable  report  merely  related  to  a 
few  isolated  spots.  He  allows,  moreover, 
that  he  found  larfi:e  and  productive  gardens 
and  fields  at  Carlton,  and  exceedingly  lux- 
uriant pasturage  and  very  productive  crops 
of  barley  at  Edmonton ;  that  the  wheat 
harvest  is  easily  secured  at  Red  River  be- 
fore winter,  and  that  the  climate  improves 
to  the  westward.  Such  is  the  curiously  in- 
consistent evidence  of  the  late  governor  of 


the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ooncenriog  the 
land  and  cHmate  of  the  Fertile  Belt;  bit 
his  account  of  the  constitution  and  orcn- 
tion  of  the  government  of  the  Bed  Kfer 
settlement,  coming  from  so  great  an  alltho^ 
ity,  deserves  to  be  briefly  summed  up.    He 
explained  that  it  consisted  of  a  govenor 
appointed  hj  the  Company,  and  generally  s 
chief  factor  m  their  service,  who  ruled  over 
a  district  of  fifty  miles  by  compass  nmnd 
the  settlement,  this  district  beine  denomi- 
nated Assitiiboia.    The  governor  is  siwiitid 
by  a  council  appointed  by  the  Companj, 
and  oidy  retaining  office  during  their  plets- 
ure.    The  magistrates  consist  of  the  ehisf 
factors,  who  are  so  ex-officio^  and  certaiB 
others  nominated  by  the  governor.    The 
judjQ^,  or  recorder  as  ho  is  styled,  is  appoint- 
ed m  precisely  the  same  way.    At  the  tims 
of  the  inquiry  the  recorder  was  also  govern* 
or  of  Assmiboia,  the  executive  and  jndi- 
cial  functions  being  discharged  by  the  same 
person.    Land  was  sold  to  settlers  wX  from 
5«.  to  7s.  6(2.  an  acre  on  a  999  years*  lease, 
tis  terms  of  the  lease  containing  promMOS  thai 
the  land  shall  not  be  underlety  assiamed^  a/tei»- 
ated^  or  otherwise  disponed  of  widunU  Ae  eon' 
sent  in  writing  of  the  Oovemor  and  Comwmtf 
for  the  time  oeing^  and  thai  the  jmrAmer 
shail  not  traffic  in  furs, 

A  duty  olf  twenty  per  cent  had  been  in* 
posed  by  the  governor  and  council  on  all 
goods  imported  into  the  colony  by  setUen, 
the  governor  having,  however,  the  power  to 
remit  this  in  cases  where  the  importer  wm 
positively  free  from  suspicion  of  trafficking 
m  furs.  The  Company  have  in  some  catea 
refused  to  bring  out  goods  from  Eng^Mid  lor 
colonists,  <m  th^  flTound  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  usea  for  trading  in  fbrs.  No 
ships  are  allowed  to  trade  at  York  Factory 
and  Moose  River  in  Hudson's  Bay,  except 
those  of  the  Company,  so  that  at  tihat  tkiio 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  supplies  ftom 
England  was  in  their  hands,  and  HaUe  to 
be  stopped.  Arrests  have  been  made  of 
persons  resident  in  the  colony  suspected  of 
illegal  traffic  in  furs,  and  their  soods  confis- 
cated. The  Company  opposed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  settlement  at  Porfeajgo  la 
Prairie  on  the  Assiniboine  River,  whwh  is 
now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  portioiw  of 
the  colony.  And  lastly.  Sir  George  Siiap* 
son  allows  that  it  was  possible  for  the  gor- 
emor  and  council  of  Assiniboia  to  make  an 
order  that  the  letters  of  prifate  individnab 
should  be  opened  and  read  by  the  officers 
of  the  Company,  which  had  been  alleged 
to  be  the  fact ;  out  he  believed  that  if  such 
an  order  were  made  —  of  which  he  was  ig- 
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— -ii  would  ^rohMy  have  been  dis- 
I  bj  tbe  direeton  of  the  Companj 

a  the  goTernor  of  the  territories  we 
)  the  movt  actiYO  of  the  directors  of 
Mpanr,  the  Bight  Hon.  Edward  El- 
ho  baa  been  fbrmerly  connected  with 
pontion  Korth-West  Company,  and 
wiiience  in  the  House  of  Commons 
rj  great,  and  who  was  a  member  of 
Be  Select  Committee,  before  which 
ganre  eridence.  He  appears  throogh- 
ker  as  an  advocate  or  the  Company 
tkar  an  impartial  investigator  or  a 
wboesfl.  In  his  character  of  a  mem- 
the  Committee,  he  acted  a  promi- 
ttt  in  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
;  with  great  tact  leading  qnestions 
I  to  brins  out  into  strong  relief  any 
laks  which  ma^  exist  to  settlement, 
HRactiDg  attention  to  the  more  inhos- 
I  and  Mrren  regions  of  the  northern 
li  Rupert's  Land,  instead  of  the 
fix  and  promising  district  of  the  Fer- 

.  witness  he  defended  the  monopoly 
ground,  which  is  to  a  {^^eat  extent 
loagh,  that  if  it  were  abolished  the  fiir 
I  would  speedily  become  extinct  from 
nlos  given  to  their  destruction  by  free 
itioD,  and  that  ardent  spirits  would 
d  in  the  traffic  with  the  Indians, 
m  they  are  strictly  interdicted  by  the 
I'a  nhy  Company,  and  thus  great 
would  be  brought  upon  the  natives, 
idemns  the  land  ana  climate  of  the 
r,  speaks  of  all  ihe  good  qualities 
Mif  e  been  attributed  to  them  as  mere 
er's  tales,  declares  that,  timber  is 
ooal  wanting,  and  the  whole  territo- 
•rally  unfit  ror  colonization.  His  ev- 
» however,  fails  to  carry  any  weight, 
jjk  he  greatly  influenced  the  decision 
Committee,  for  we  find  that  he  had ' 
rinted  the  country  which  he  speaks  \ 
Bch  disparaging  terms,  and  describes ' 
lie  of  Minnesota,  at  this  time  per- 1 
le  ttost  flourishing  of  all  the  agricul- 
Itates  of  the  Union,  as  **  not  a  very 
ible  country.*'  The  chief  scientific 
wa  called  were  Dr.  Rae,  Sir  John 
deon,  and  Colonel  Lefroy.  Their 
my  loses  much  of  its  value  from  the 
It  they  were  principally  engaged  in 
weearch,  and  their  explorations  of  the 
J  being  directed  to  the  more  norther- 
Mos  oft  it,  they  had  little  opportunity 
rving  the  resources  of  the  southern 
Dr.  Bae  stated  that  firom  what  he 
in  the  country  he  believed  the  whole 


of  the  Saskatchewan  district  adapted  for 
agricultural  settlement ;  and  as  he  was  for 
many  years  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Company,  this  may  |Mrobably  be  taken  as 
the  current  opinion  amongst  the  oflicers  of 
the  Companv.  Colonel  Lefroy  and  Sir 
John  Richardson  speak  much  l^  highly  of 
the  land,  but  give  some  data  which  go  a 
long  way  to  impugn  the  accuracy  of  their 
opinion.  From  them  we  learn  that  the  cli- 
mate improves  towards  the  west,  that  wheat 
ripens  at  Fort  Laird  on  the  Athabasca  Riv- 
er in  lat.  60°,  once  in  throe  years  on  an  av- 
erage, that  bariey  thrives  admirably  at  Fort 
Simpson  on  the  Mackenaie  River  in  lat. 
62°,  and  is  grown  at  Fort  Norman,  in  lat. 
64°.  Now,  as  Fort  Laird  is  5  degrees,  Fort 
Rimpeon  7  degrees,  and  Fort  Norman  9  de- 
grees further  north  than  the  most  northerly 
umit  of  the  Fertile  Belt,  it  seems  certain 
that  all  the  cereals  will  flourish  in  the  latter 
re^non,  if  the  soil  be  good  and  the  rainfall 
sufficiently  great.  Sir  Johi|  Richardson 
fixes  the  mnit  of  the  growth  of  wheat  at  the 
mean  isothermal  line  of  S2°,  which  varies 
from  51°  on  Hudson's  Bay,  in  the  east,  to  56° 
to  57°  at  the  western  boundary  of  Rupert's 
Land,  beyond  which  the  soil  is  permanently 
frozen  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  sur- 
face. 

From  Dr.  Anderson,  the  Bishop  of  Ru- 
pert's Land,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corbett,who 
was  for  some  years  a  miieionary  in  the  Red 
River  settlement^  we  gain  much  valuable 
information.  They  bo£  agree  in  declarin>; 
that  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  settle- 
ment, and  ought  to  be  settled,  but  that  the 
influence  of  Ihe  Company  is  exerted  against 
any  frurther  colonization.  They  adduce 
several  instances  in  which  new  settlements 
now  flourishing  and  increasing  were  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  authorities  at  Red 
River;  and  Mr.  Uorbett  relates  that  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  a  mission  station 
which  he  proposed  to  establish  because  the 
governor  prohibited  any  settlement  at  that 
place ;  such  prohibition  being  an  insupera- 
ble obstacle,  since  he  woulrl  not  have  been 
allowed  to  purchase  supplies  at  the  Compa- 
ny's stores  if  he  acted  contrary  to  their 
wishes,  and  that  beini;  the  only  channel 
through  which  necessaries  could  ho  obtain- 
ed, he  would  have  been  reduced  to  actual 
starvation.  When  he  commenced  the  es- 
tablishment of  another  station,  the  Compa- 
ny raised  the  terms  for  land  from  2/.  to  12/., 
and  thus  seriously  retarded  its  progress. 
Mr.  Corbett  speaks  strongly  of  the  necessity 
for  free  communication  with  Canada,  and 
affirms  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony 
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are  discontented  with  tKe  monopoly,  and  de- 
sire some  freedom  of  trade,  and  a  proper 
rem^esentatiye  government. 

The  last  witness  called  before  the  Com- 
mittee whose  evidence  deserves  especial  no- 
tice is  Mr.  Isbister,  a  gentleman  of  edncation, 
born  and  bred  in  the  country,  and  for  some 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Company.  He 
informed  the  Committee  that  not  only  do  the 
cereals  flourish  at  Red  River,  but  maize 
never  fails  to  ripen  there,  and  is  as  fine  and 

Productive  as  in  the  Western  States  of  the 
Fnion ;  while  wild  rice  grows  in  the  great- 
est abundance  in  the  district  between Xi^e 
Superior  and  Lake  Winnepeg,  forming  the 
chief  sustenance  of  the  Chippewa  Indians. 
He  points  out  too  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
danger  to  the  English  occupation  of  the 
country,  in  the  fact  that  American  fur-trad- 
ers had  already  established  themselves  at 
Red  River  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Comf>any  to  exclude  them ;  so  that  in  the 

Preceding  year,  97,000  dollars'  worth  of  furs 
ad  been  exported  by  way  of  St  Paul ;  and 
since  the  tide  of  immigration  had  set  so 
strongly  into  Minnesota,  it  might  reasonably 
be  feared  that  the  Americans,  who  were 
pushing  rapidly  up  to  the  boundary  line, 
would  people  tbe  country,  unless  steps  were 
taken  to  anticipate  them  by  faciliating  the 
introduction  of  British  immigrants. 

He  confirms  the  statement  that  all  further 
settlement  was  opposed  by  the  government, 
all  trade  practically  stopped,  since  those 
who  held  land  were  prohibited  from  import- 
ing goods  from  any  port  but  London,  fixnn 
any  part  of  the  port  of  London  except  the 
warenouses  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
by  any  ships  except  their  vessels,  or  into 
any  port  in  Rupert's  Land  except  York 
Factory  in  Hudson's  Bay,  where  they  were 
charged  a  duty  of  five  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  verbal  evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  certain  papers 
were  put  in,  which  appear  in  the  appendix 
to  their  Report.  Amon4]:st  them  is  a  letter 
from  a  Mr.  Gunn,  a  settler  in  Red  River, 
a<i<ircssed  to  the  Hon.  Philip  Vanboughnet, 
President  of  the  Legislative  CouncQ  of 
Canada,  which  gives  in  very  homely  lan- 
guage some  valuable  proof  ot  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  colony.  After  oonfirming  the 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  he  says  pro<lucos  oflen  sixty  bushels  per  { 
acre,  and  sixty^four  to  seventy  pounds  per  . 
bushel,  and  sometimes  even  more,  so  thit 
less  than  forty  bushels  is  considered' a  small . 
return,  although  the  same  patches  grow  in 
some  cases  twenty  successive  crops  oi'  wheat 
without  fallow  or  manure,  be  continues : 


"  But  in  general  we  exact  no  more  than  km 
or  five.    These  successive  crops  do  not  exhtsM 
the  soil,  bat  weeds  overcome  all  our  cflbrti  to 
keep  them  down,  and  therefore  we  an  oblig«d 
to  have  recourse  to  the  plough  to  destroy  theoL 
Barley  grows  well  if  the  ground  be  not  too  rich, 
or  the  season  too  wet,  when  it  throws  ap  too 
much  straw.    Oats  thrive  well  and  ^iro  good 
returns.  Maize,  potatoes,  bee^root,  onioai,  eu- 
rots,  and  tomips,  are  cultivated,  and  give  profi^ 
able  returns.    The  soil  of  this  oolonv  is  admi- 
rable for  growing  hemp  and  fiax.    Homed  ett* 
tie  thrive  well,  and  thoogh  very  indiifereDtIt 
cared  for  by  many,  are  sabject  to  no  diieiM. 
Horses  are  abuodant,  and  prosper  as  well  here 
as  in  anv  other  country,  roammg  sammcr  and 
winter  through  the  woods,  whexe  they  keep  ia 
good  condition.    Our  climate  and  soil  seem  pe- 
culiarly adapted  or  favourable  to  sheep.    There 
are  twenty-eight  years  since  their  introdactioB 
into  this  settlement,  and  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  of  any  sickness  attacking  them.    Tlie 
wool  is  of  good  quality,  though  not  very  fine. 
In   1829,  the  Company  rednoed  the  priee  of 

Erodnoe  to  what  suited  its  own  interest  The 
elpless  agriculturist  had  no  other  market,  and 
the  magic  in  the  word  '  charter '  kept  ont  ail 
competitors.  In  the  above-mentioned  year  it 
was  resolved  by  the  governor  and  council  that 
3f.  6<f.  per  bushel  should  be  Uie  legal  price  for 
whc.it,  1  id.  for  good  beef  per  pound,  7d.  fi^ 
butter,  &c, ;  now  these  prices  were  very  low,  tmt 
there  was  a  still  greater  evil  than  low  prices, 
and  that  was  a  limited  market.  The  elei|»y 
would  not  take  the  beef  at  Hd,  per  pound,  but 
gave  2d.  From  1829  to  1845,  the  Compaaj 
bought  annually  from  an  owner  and  occvpier 
of  a  lot  of  land  eight  bushels  of  wheat  at  3i.  6rf. 
per  bushel ;  and  if  he  had  been  suspected  of 
infringing  any  of  the  Company's  privileges, 
there  was  no  market  for  him.  The  price  of 
goods  in  tho  Company's  stores  varies  from  100 
to  400  per  cent,  in  prime  cost.  We  have  a 
governor  and  council,  all  nominated  by  the 
Company,  for  by  the  charter  they  say  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  Up  to  1849,  the  governor  and 
council  ruled  with  a  hard  and  heavy  hand,  b«t 
that  year  they  received  a  lesson  from  an  armed 
multitude,  which  taught  them  there  were  other 
things  more  potent  than  the  charter,  and  ever 
since  thuy  have  been  as  harmlea  as  doves." 

From  the  statistics  £[iven  by  Mr.  Gronn 
for  the  years  1855-56,  it  appears  that  the 
highest  temperature  registered  was  9t^,  the 
the  lowest  48^ ;  that  the  river  was  froien 
over  on  tho-  12th  of  Noveipber,  and  clear 
again  on  the  20th  of  April;  that  wheat 
sown  on  the  29th  of  that  month  was  ripe  on 
the  14th  of  August,  the  whole  harvest  Deing 
over  in  that  month  or  the  beginning  of  8e|^ 
tember,  and  barley  harvest  often  commen- 
cinsr  in- July. 

The  Deed  of  Land,  of  which  a  copy  is 
given  in.  the  appendix,  contains,  at  confa     * 
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by  Sir  Geocge  Simpson,  proTiaons  that  the  councils,  in  the  constitation  of  ^hich  we  hare 

owaor  fil«W^  noi  MUor  part  in  any  way  with  no  roice  —  the  memhers  of  the  highest  holding 

tke  land  or  any  interest  in  it  without  the  ^^^ir  office  of  coundllor  by  Tirtne  of  rank  in 

vritt«n  consent  of  the  Governor  or  Compa-  the  Company's  serrice.  This  body  fhimes  Uws 

-r.^^e^n^  traffic.in  furs,  skiL,  t^^'r^^^^eS^rt^t;;^^  ^^r  r^^^^ 

7  ^T5?  .^^^^  °''  spintuous  liqiwrs ;  should  be  levied  on  the  imports  of  all  who  were 

the  probibition  to  import  goods  except  from  gaspected  of  trading  in  furs.    Apain,  in  1845, 

London,  by  York   Factory,  through    the  the  same  body  passed  a  resolation  imposing 

Company  and  by  their  ships  —  the  breach  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods 

of  any  of  these  provisions  rendering  the  landed  for  the  colony  at  York  Factory.    The 

deed  invalid,  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that  local  legislature  consists  of  the  governor,  who 

k  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Governor  to  drive  "  also  judge,  and  who  holds  his  appointments 

oat  the  owners  and  resume  possession  on  '■«>™  the  Company— they  (the  council)  are  ap- 

UT  SQch  breach  of  the  Company's  privi-  P«"»»^  »> V  «  ""^  ^l'  *""*  T'  ""TI^a'' 

I    '^i^-  _^ 'k^^j      on.^-^^  ;:i-^ L, ««  two  exceptions  m  a  greater  or  less  degree  de- 

legea  being  wmmitted.    There  is  also  given  pendent  on  that  body.    This  council  imposes 

the  extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Cjover-  ^^xes,  creates  offences,  and  punishes  the  same 

nor  and  Conncil  of  Rupert  s  Land  held  at  by  fines  and  imprisonment  —  i.f.,  the  governor 

Bed  Biver  settlement  in  1845,  granting  per-  and  council  make  the  laws,  judge  the  laics,  and  ex- 

■Utiion  for  settlers  to  import   their  own  ecute  their  own  sentence.    We  have  no  voice  in 

■lores  on  certain  favourable  conditions,  if  it  their  selection,  neither  have  we  any  constitu- 

be   aadsfactorily  shown  that  they  are  im-  tional  means  of  controlling  their  action.    Un- 

ported  for  their  own  use  and  at  their  own  ^er  this  system  our  energies  are  paralysed,  and 

risk,  and  that  fiirs  shall  henceforward  be  discontent  is  increasing  to  such  a  degree  that 

bought  only  from  the  huntem,  since  the  in-  !:?H^n^l?t  oJ'ri'nL^^^^ 
.    ^.   ^••'i.-jji            1.V         !•       1*0  the  interest  of  Canada,  and  even  to  civil»za- 

tervention  of  middlemen  has  been  found  tion  and  humanity,  may  soon  take  plnce.  When 

iiganous  to  the  Company.  ^  contempUite  the  mighty  tide  of  immigration 

We  may  conclude  the  review  of  the  evi-  which  has  flowed  towards  the  north  these  six 

dence  given  before  this  Committee  by  quot-  years  past,  and  has  alreadv  filled  the  Vallev  of 

iDg  some  extracts  from  a  petition  forwarded  the  Upper  Mississippi  with  settlers,  and  which 

to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Canada  by  will  this  year  flow  over  the  height  of  land,  and 

one  Bodenck  Kennedy  and  574  other  in-  ^^^  "p  the  Valley  of  Red  River,  is  there  no  dan- 

babitants  of  the  Ked  Kver  settlement.     Af-  KJ^  ^^^  ^''^  ^"^J^^^  *T*y  ^y  ^^^  flood   and 

tersomepreamblcandstatingthatalthough  ^^^""^  TV^-"^^  'T  w    "''^^"^^iy' 

^u«-  t^  1      'J  1  ^  4.    At  We  love  the  Bntish  name !    We  are  proud  of 

tbey  had  paid  large  sums  of  monev  to  tEe  ^^at  glorious  fabric,  the  British  constitution. 

Uomptny  for  lands,  and  were  unable  to  ob-  ^^  jj^ve  represented  our  grievances  to  the  Im- 

tain  any  deeds  except  such  as  would  render  penal  Government,  but  through  the  chicanery  of 

tbemselves  and  their  posterity  slaves  to  the  the  Company  and  its  false  representations,  we 

Conpany  (the  deeds  oefore  alluded  to^,  and  have  not  been  heard,  and  much  less  have  our 

tkat  they  were  prevented  from  tradmg  in  grievances  been  redressed.    We  therefore,  as 

Im,  "  even  in  exchange  for  food  supplied  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  the  British  crown, 

to  fiunishing  Indians,"  under  penaltv  of  be-  humbly  pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will 

ing  imprisoned,  and  their  goods  coniSscated,  t»ke  'nto  immediate  considerabon  the  subject 

uer  OTDcccd-  ^"'*  P^*^'®"»  *""  *"*^  ^^^"  measures 

•ney  proceea .  ^^^  j^  devised  and  adopted  as  will  extend  to 

us  the  protection  of  the  Canadian  government, 

"  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  clerks,  with  >»T''  *"*^  institntions,  and  make  us  equal  par- 

aa  armed  poUoe,  have  cnterwf  into   gettlers'  pcipators  m  those  rights  and  libcrtioi  enjoyed 
booses  in  qnest  of  furs,  and  confisrjited  all  they  '  ^y  «"^^  subjects  m  whatever  part  of  the  world 
foand.    One  poor  fellow,  after  having  his  good's  !  *"®y  res***** 
sriaedy  had  his  home  bnmt  down,  and  was  af- 


lerwards  conveyed  prisoner  to  York  Factory. 
The  Company's*  first  legal  adviser  in  this  colo- 


This  petition  of  the  settlers  of  Red  River, 
althougn  couched  in  somewhat  high-flown 
njr  has  declared  our  navigating  the  lakes  and  language,  demands  our  most  serious  atten- 
nvers  between  this  colony  and  Hudson's  Bar  i  tion,  for  it  is  the  cry  of  men  under  a  despot- 
wflhany  articles  of  our  produce,  to  be  illegal,  j  ic  government  — of  a  community  so  isolated 
Tlis  same  authority  has  declared  our  selling  of  f^m  the  world  that  it  might  be  reduced  to 

*"^H!L'T-'*"  "*  ***"  .^^^F!^      V"'   the  most  miserable  condition,  might  be  most 

eommercial  jonmevs  into  Minnesota  we  have  >        »  y.        i  i      '^i.     f        i. 

hmm  porsuea  like  Melons  by  armed  constables, '  unrighteously  oppressed,  without  our  know- 
who  searched  our  propertv  even  by  breaking ! !"»  anything  about  the  matter.  We  are 
open  our  trunks --all  furs  found  were  eonfis-  |  bound  to  inquire  whether  these  10,000  peo- 

caied This  country  is  governed  !  plo,  ostensibly  under  the  rule  and  the  pro- 

and  legislated  for  by  two  distinct  legislative  ■  tection  of  the  British  crown,  have  any  real 
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grieyance  to  redress,  or  whether  thej  pos- 
sess the  same  advantages  under  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  Great  Monopoly  which 
they  wonld  enjoy  under  a  free  colonial  gov- 
ernment. For  good  or  for  evil,  they  are  le- 
gally helpless  iu  the  hands  of  their  rulers ; 
and  we  ought  to  know  whether  the  good  of 
the  Fur  Company  means  good  to  the  col- 
ony.  The  weight  of  evidence  given  before 
the  Select  Committee  is  undoubtedly  strong- 
ly in  favour  of  the  fitness  of  the  country  for 
settlement,  and  seems  to  prove  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Company  is  uniformly  exerted 
against  the  further  colonization  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  promote  and  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  their  monopoly. 

But  the  influence  of  Mr.  Edward  Ellice, 
looked  up  to  as  the  great  authority  on  all 
questions  connected  with  these  regions,  was 
very  powerful  with  many  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  who  forgot  bow  strongly 
the  best  man's  judgment  may  be  warped  oy 
his  interest,  ana  how  readv  he  is  to  believe 
that  that  state  of  things  is  right  and  just 
which  is  not  at  first  sight  conspicuously 
wrong,  when  it  is  a  prime  source  of  wealth 
to  him.  Many  of  them  besides  Mr.  EUice 
were,  it  is  likely  enough,  also  shareholders 
in  the  Company,  and  interested  in  its  pre»- 
eryation ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  result 
of  all  this  labour  of  investigation  was  the 
adoption  of  a  vamie  and  unpractical  Report, 
drawn  up  by  the  chairman,  which  recom- 
mends the  whole  subject  of  the  tenure  of  the 
territories  to  the  consideration  of  the  Goy- 
emment,  **  considers "  that  Canada  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  annex  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritories; **  apprehends  that  such  portions 
will  be  the  Red  River  and  Saskatehewan 
districts ;  and  '*  trusts  "  that  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who,  it  is  of 
opinion,  should  be  confirmed  in  the  monopo- 
ly of  the  portions  not  reauired  by  Canada. 

A  very  decided  amenament  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  recommending  that  the 
country^  cj^pable  of  colonization  should  be 
forthwith  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Company,  and  that  incapable  of  col-  I 
onizatton  remain  within  it,  was  negatived 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman  only. 
The  evidence  we  have  been  considering  is 
so  clearly  prejudiced  in  the  cases  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  the  greatest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  some  being  strongly 
interested  in  favour  of  the  monopoly,  and 
others  as  strongly  oj)poi<ed  to  it ;  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  scientinc  witnesses  on  this  sub- 
ject so  uncertain,  and  their  means  of  obser- 
vation of  any  but  the  most  northerly  por- 
tions of  the  country  so  limited ;  and  the 


decision  of  the  Committee  thenraelves  so 
very  hesitating  and  qaalified,  that  we  turn 
with  pleasure  to  the  Report  of  the  two 
Conmiissions  sent  out  by  the  British  and 
Canadian  Gov^nments.  Captain  Falliser 
in  command  of  the  Enslisn  expedition, 
thus  describes  the  Fertile  Belt :  -^ 

"It  is  now  a  partially  wooded  country  aboond- 
ing  in  lakes  and  rich  natural  pasturage,  in  sooie 
parts  rivalling  the  finest  park  scenery  of  o« 
own  country.  Throughout  this  nsicm  of 
country  the  climate  seems  to  preserve  &9  saaBe 
character,  although  it  parses  through  very  dif- 
ferent latitudes,  its  form  being  doubtless  deter- 
mined  by  tlie  curves  of  the  isoUiermal  line. 
The  superficial  etxent  embraces  about  65,000 
square  miles,  of  which  more  than  one  third 
may  be  considered  at  once  available  for  the 
purposes  of  the  agriculturist.  Its  elevation 
mcreiises  from  700  to  4000  feet,  as  weapproadk 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  oonseqneotly  it  Is  net 
equally  adapted  throughout  to  the  caltivation 
of  any  one  crop ;  nevertheless,  at  Fort  Edmon- 
ton, which  has  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet^  even 
wheat  is  sometimes  cultivated  with  success. 

After  describing  several  practicable 
pa^es  through  the  Kooky  Mountmne  which 
he  and  his  associate,  Dr.  Hector,  had  inves- 
tigated, he  continues :  — 

**  Although  I  consider  this  fact  established  — 
vis.,  that  a  line  for  a  route  has  been  disooverad 
from  Red  River  settlement  to  the  west  const  of 
the    continent,  and   that,  morsover,  endndy 
within  British  territory,  yet  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  think  it  far  ftom  be- 
ing the  best  that  could  be  discovered.    Time 
did  not  admit  of  a  series  of  attempts  in  a  mora 
northerly  direction.  Dr.  Hector's  explorations, 
when  within  sixty  miles  of  his  exit  on  Thomp- 
son's River,  were  permanendy  closed  by  the 
advance  of  winter  and  the  absence  of  provi- 
sions, while  presAin^  his  way  through  timber 
so  thick  that  ho  could  n)t  penetrate  &ter  than 
from  three  to  four  miles  a  day." 

Dr.  Hector  says  of  the  Fertile  Belt  that 
the  climate  is  not  more  severe  than  that  of 
Canada,  and  in  the  western  portion,  at  a 
distance  from  the  chilling  influence  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  the  spring  commences  **  oftovf 
a  month  earlier  than  on  the  nhores  of  Lake 
Superior^  which  is  Jive  degrees  of  latiiude  Jur^ 
ther  South"  The  depth  of  snow  is  never 
excessive,  while  in  the  richest  tracts  the 
natural  pasture  is  so  abundant,  that  horsea 
and  cattle  may  be  leH;  to  obtain  their  own 
food  during  the  greater  part  of  the  aununer. 
There  is  a  large  proportion  of  arable  land, 
ami  even  late  in  autumn,  which  is  the  dryeet 
portion  of  the  year,  the  lakes  and  streame 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  water. 
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The  aoeoirot  of  Mr.  Bonrgeau,  the  bota*- 
Mt  to  thk  ezpeditian,  is  yery  ccmckinYe. 
Ho  ODonden  the  Saskatchewan  district 
CO  adapted  to  the  culture  of  staple 
of  tomperate>:limate8,  such  as  wheat, 
r*  rye,  oats,  ftc.,  thao  would  be  imar 
i  ftooi  its  high  latitude.  As  it  is  between 
itilade  52°  and  64°,  this  is  not  so  excep- 
tiosal  ai  it  appears  at  first  sight,  for  al- 
though this  is  the  latitude  of  tl^  southern 
port  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  the 
MOthormal  line  runs,  as  we  hare  seen,  in  a 
oorvo  from  the  East  coast  towards  the 
SMh ;  so  that  the  line  of  annual  mean 
lonperotnre  of  32°  (the  limit  of  wheat), 
viueh  eommenoes  on  the  East  coast,  under 
Um  inflaence  of  the  arctic  ice-stream,  about 
latitodo  50°  or  61°,  turns  rapidlj  to  the 
North  throogh  latitude  56°  and  56°  in  the 
fiaakitehowan  district,  or  north  of  the 
MffthOTB  limit  of  this  portion  of  the  Fertile 
Zona,  aad  ends  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  lati- 
liiido«4°. 

Mr.  Boorgeau  tells  us  that  the  few  at- 
iOBpti  to  cuItiTate  cereals  already  made  in 
the  Tioinity  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
tradiag-posts  demonstrate  by  their  success 
how  oasy  it  would  be  to  obtain  products 
vlncfc  would  well  repay  the  agriculturist 
Tho  prairies  offer  natural  pasturage  as  fa- 
vovrabia  fyr  the  maintenance  of  numerous 
kordi  as  if  they  had  been  artificially  created. 
IlMra  would*  be  abundant  material  for 
WldiiMry  both  timber  and  stone,  and  clay 
te  MeuL  He  speaks  highly  of  the  land 
m  tbo  Beiffhbourhood  of  Fort  Edmonton, 
md  alone  Uie  south  side  of  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan, where  extend  — 

"Bidi  and  raqt  prairies,  interspersed  with 
woods  and  forests,  and  where  thidL-wood  plants 
tamsh  excellent  pasturage  for  domestic  aoi- 
■ala.  Two  vetches  found  here  are  as  fitting 
te  the  noorishment  of  cattle  as  the  clorer  of 
Euopean  pasturace.  The  abundance  of  bnf- 
fiUo,  and  tne  fadUty  with  which  the  herds  of 
hofias  and  oxen  increase,  demonstrate  that  it 
wobM  be  enough  to  shelter  animals  Sn  winter, 
ood  find  them  with  hay  collected  in  adyance. 

**  The  hurest  could  in  general  be  commenced 
fey  Iha  ead  of  Auf^st,  or  the  firat  week  in  Sep- 
tembsTp  which  is  a  season  when  the  temperature 
oootiaois  sufliciently  hijj^h,  and  rain  is  rare. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Ck>mpany's 
poets,  and  still  more  in  those  of  the  different 
missions,  yegetables  of  the  leguminous  family, 
as  beans,  peas,  and  French  beans,  have 
■oeeessfully  cultirated,  also  potatoes,  cab- 

tvnips,  carrots,  rhubarb,  and  currants. 
The  only  difficulty  which  would  oppose 
flgiicaUaral  settlements  is  the  immense  dis- 
•  Id  trayerse  orcr  countries  deyoid  of  roads, 
aloKwt  aniidiabited.     The   assistance  of 


Goyemment,  or  a  well-organized   Company, 
would  be  indispensable.'' 


» 


"Th 


With  respect  to  the  means  of  acce»  which 
exist  for  British  emigrants  to  reach  the  Red 
Riyer  settlement.  Captain  Palliser  states 
that  tthere  are  none  to  be  recommended 
save  those  through  the  United  States.  The 
manner  in  which  natural  obstacles  haye 
isolated  the  country  from  all  other  British 
possessions  he  considers  almost  beyond  the 
remedies  of  art.  The  road  to  the  settle* 
mentv  in  his  opinion,  is  obviously  through 
Minnesota  by  the  Valley  of  the  ned  Riyer. 
Dr.  Hector,  the  geologist  of  the  expedition^ 
speaks  highly  of  its  mineral  wealth,  and 
amongst  other  products  he  found  clay  iron* 
stone  in  abundance,  and  large  b«ds  of 
tertiary  coal. 

Mr.  Hind,  who  was  appointed  as  geolo* 
gist  to  Canadian  expeditions  which  wero- 
sent  out  with  the  twofold  object  of  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  a  route  direct 
from  Canada  to  Red  Riyer  by  way  of  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
of  ascertaining  if  the  Assiniboine  and  Sas* 
katchewan  districts  were  adapted  for  settle- 
ment, was  greatly  impressed  by  the  magnifi- 
cent coimtry  he  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Red  Riyer,  the  Assiniboine,  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan, although  his  exploration  ex- 
tended westward  only  to  Fort  Carlton, 
near  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south 
branches  of  tho  Saskatchewan ;  and  pei^ 
haps  the  finest  portion  of  the  whole  Fertile 
Belt,  foitr  hundred  miles  in  lengthy  lies  be- 
tween this  point  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
He  describes  how  he  found  extraordinary 
wheat  crops  at  Red  Riyer,  yielding  in  one 
instance  filly-six  bushels  to  tbe  acre ;  Swedo 
turnips  so  large  that  four  weighed  70  lbs., 
and  two  others  81  lbs.  The  potatoes  he 
neyer  saw  equalled  either  in  quantity, 
quality,  or  size  ;  roots  turned  up  haphaxard 
yielded  thirteen  to  sixteen  potatoes  each, 
ayeraging  S^  inches  in  diameter;  Indian 
com,  melons,  onions,  seemed  to  flourish 
equally  well.  The  remark  of  a  successful 
fkrmer,  Mr.  Fowler,  states  yery  clearly 
the  yalue  of  the  land,  and  tho  real  cause 
of  the  slow  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
settlement  to  be  the  want  of  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  rest  of  the  worid:  — 

"  Look  at  that  prairie ;  10,000  bead  of  cattle 
might  &tten  there  for  nothing.  If  I  found  it 
worth  while  I  could  enclose  50,  100,  or  500 
acres,  and  from  erery  acre  get  thirty  to  forty 
bushels  of  wheat.  I  could  grow  Indian  com, 
barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  turnips,  tobacco, 
any  thing  you  wish,  and  to  any  amount ;  but 
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what  woald  be  the  use  ?  There  are  no  markets 
—  it's  a  chance  if  my  wheat's  taken,  and  my 
potatoes  I  may  have  to  gireto  the  pigs.  If  we 
had  only  a  market,  you'd  have  to  travel  long 
before  yon  woald  see  the  like  of  these  prairies 
aboat  the  Assiniboine." 

Mr.  Hind  states  that  in  this  one  district 
of  the  Red  River  and  Assiniboine  millions 
of  acres  of  land  which  cannot  be  surpassed 
for  fertility,  being  composed  of  rich  prairie 
mould  from  18  in.  to  2fi.  deep,  lie  free  and 
unoccupied,  inviting  settlement.  He  no- 
tices the  discontent  prevailing  in  the  colony 
amongst  all  who  were  not  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  Company,  but  refrains  from 
passing  any  remark  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Company  on  the  condition  and  progress 
of  the  Settlement,  although  he  alludes  to 
the  extraordinary  deeds  by  which  land  is 
granted.  With  respect  to  the  practicability 
of  establishing  a  road  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Red  River  he  entirely  disagrees  with 
Captain  Palliser  (who  had  not  explored  the 
route)  as  to  its  extreme  difficulties,  although 
he  admits  that  it  is  the  chief  and  indeed 
only  obstacle  to  an  eas^  passa^  across  the 
continent  through  British  territory ;  assert- 
ing from  personal  observation  that  the  outlay 
of  a  few  thousand  pounds  would  make  the 
route  available  for  emigrants,  and  the  jour- 
ney practicable  in  from  three  to  six  days 
according  to  the  line  selected,  which  will 
bring  the  Red  River  settlement  within 
twenty  or  twenty-two  days  of  Liverpool. 
In  such  case,  however,  the  way  would  lie 
near  the  boundary  line,  no  route  having 
been  expfored  in  a  direct  line  north  of  the 
frontier,  althou^^h  it  is  probable  this  mi^ht 
prove  very  difficult,  from  the  ranges  of  hills 
which  would  have  to  be  crossed  at  right 
angles  to  the  axes  of  the  chains. 

Of  the  climate  Professor  Hind  speaks  as 
favourably  as  Dr.  Hector.  The  summer 
temperature  is  high,  and  the  winter  cold  of 
great  seventy,  but  the  absence  of  late  spring 
and  early  autumn  frosts,  with  an  abundant 
fall  of  rain  during  the  agricultural  months, 
are  distinguishing  features,  while  the  fact  of 
the  melon  and  Indian  com  ripening  by 
August  and  September  are  strong  prooft  of 
the  almost  imiform  absence  of  summer  frosts, 
and  the  intensitv  of  winter  cold  is  of  com- 
paratively small  moment.  A  comparison 
oetween  the  climate  of  Toronto  and  Red 
River  shows  that  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  ranges  three  degrees  higher  in  sum- 
mer and  two  degrees  lower  in  winter  than 
the  former,  ^ving  a  mean  temperature  of 
one  degree  higher  in  favour  of  Red  River. 
The  low  elevation  of  the  Red  River  prairies, 


of  only  730  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ihe  Sn 
katchewan  of  from  1,200  to  1,600  feet,  ac- 
counts to  some  extent  for  their  high  spriBf 
and  suDuner  temperature,  and  also  peraapi 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  far  greater  nia- 
fall  along  the  Fertile  Belt  than  enn  ii 
Upper  Canada,  which  i  s  one  cause  of  its  vMt 
superiority  in  point  of  fertility  to  the  gmt 
American  desert  to  the  south.    The  loft 
westerljT  breezes  passing  through  a  grett 
depression  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  whieh 
occurs  in  this  latitude  bring  heat  and  iBQii> 
ture  from  the  Pacific,  while  up  the  YaUey 
of  the  Ifississippi  to  that  of  Red  Birer, 
stream  warm  ana  humid  currents  fifon  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.    These  genial  winds  about 
this  point  from  time  to  time  encounter  the 
nortn-easterly  blasts  which  come  keen  tad 
cold  from  arctic  regions,  and  chiUed  by  the 
contact  the  excess  of  mmsture  is  discharged 
in  refreshing  showers   over  the  fkvomd 
zone.       Colonel  Leirov  noticed  that  the 
thermometer  rose  rapidly  at  Fort  Simpioa 
whenever  the  wind  changed  to  the  south- 
west from  an  easterly  direction,  the  wanner 
air  of  the  Pacific  being  canned  aeioM  the 
Rocky  Mountuns  without  much  loss  of  ten- 
perature,  and  this  explains  in  great  measure 
the  rapid  improvement  of  the  climate  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Superior.    The  plague  of 
locusts  which  is  instanced  as  one  oif  the 
great  drawbacks  to  the  cultivation^  of  the 
soil  in  Red  River,  has  only  occurred  in  1818, 
1819,  and  1867.    Minnesota  suffered  in  the 
same  way,  and  in  New  England  their  nw- 
ages  h^ve  at  times  been  so  great  that  days 
of  fasting  and  pra3rer  were  appointed  on 
acoount  of  the  calamity. 

Floods  have  occurred  twice  since  the 
foundation  of  the  settlement  fifly-fiT6  Teen 
ago,  and  caused  great  loss,  houses  and  barns 
and  cattle  being  swept  away,  and  the  coun- 
try changed  to  one  ^reat  lake  for  many  miles 
on  either  side  the  nvcr.  But  the  raritj  of 
their  occurrence  places  the  Red  RiTer  wfc- 
tlement  in  no  worse  condition  than  many 
districts  of  France,  and  even  some  plaoee  in 
our  own  country.  The  Saskatchewan  dis- 
trict, too,  the  largest  and  richest  portion  of 
the  Fertile  Belt,  appears  to  be  as  free  from 
floods  as  it  is  from  the  plwie  of  loensls.^ 

We  cannot  sum  up  Mr.  Hind's  oonelnHOiit 
better  than  his  own  words :  -^ 

**  North  of  the  great  American  desert,  tiiere  is 
ft  broad  slip  of  fertile  country,  rich  in  waler» 
wood,  and  pasturage,  drained  by  tfie  North. 
Saskatchewan,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Ibr- 
tile  prairies  of  the  Red  River  and  Assiniboine. 
It  is  a  physical  reality  of  the  highest  importaaan 
to  the  mterests  of  British  North  Amerioa  ^^  ~ 
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Mb  eottdniioui  lielt  ttm  be  tottlcd  and  caltivat- 
«d  from  a  few  miles  wett  of  the  Lake  of  the 


Yellow  Head  Pass,  which  forms  a  natural 
roadwav  through  the  chain,  and  the  utmost 


;!!•  *T1' K'!'L'TL^u„ir:!l.ii!!n''^Lm  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  Hud- 
beinff  fed  bv  an  atcnoultural  population    from         .    »»       A  *u  *.        *u 

one^tremfty  to  tlic  other.  So  other  part  of  fO" «»  Bay  Company  on  the  country,  they 
the  American  continent  possesses  an  approach  have  no  hesitation  m  declaring  that  their 
even  to  this  sinpularly  favorable  disposition  of  interests  are  opposed  to  its  development, 
soil  and  climate  ;  which  last  feature,  notwith-  and  it  is  their  piolicy  to  discourage  immi- 
standing  its  rigor  daring  the  winter  season,  gration,  and  keep  the  country  as  one  vast 
ecmfers,  on  account  of  its  humidity,  inestimable  preserve  for  the  fur^rowing  animals.  Lord 
valoe  on  British  America  south  of  the  fifty-  Milton  and  his  companion  agree  also  with 
ftmrth  parallel.  The  occupation  and  govern-  ^j,  Corbett  and  Mr.  Isbister  tliat  the  au- 
mwtof'thebasmofLakeWmnepegha^alrcad^  ^  Rupert's  Land  prevent    free- 

become  a  serious  question,  and,  even  before  the    .      ,  ,     »         ., ,      K  •       .,  ^  «  m 

rising  generation  succeed  (o  the  responsibilities  trade  as  much  as  i)08sible;  and  since  the  fail- 
of  tiSow  who  now  rule  the  destinies  of  this  "re  of  their  attempt  to  enforce  the  monopo- 
gieat  empire,  they  may  have  occasion  to  la-  Jy  by  arrest  and  imprLsonment,  they  have 
meat  a  lost  opjiortunity  of  inestimable  worth  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  free- 
err^ioice  in  the  extension  of  British  dominion  trader  by  tabooing  such  offenders,  refusing 
over  lorai  populations  extending  in  an  uii-  to  furnish  them  with  any  thing  out  of  their 
biDken  series  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  stores.  They  remark  upon  the  ill-feeling 
hemisphere.  this  obstructive  policy  has  caused  among 

the  independent  population,  who  naturally 

Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Chcadle,  who  tra-   enough  nave  little  faith  in  the  justice  of 

vened  the  Fertile  Belt  throughout  it«  whole   laws  framed,  as  they  believe,  for  ttie  protec- 

bagth,  spending  the  greater  part  of  two   tion  of  the  Company  rather  than  the  public 

mnmers  and  a  winter  there,    and    who  good.    While  giving  all  credit  to  the  great 

riiifted  the  ^reat  forest  to  the  north  of  it.   Fur  Company  for  the  justice  and  kindness 

the  vast  prairies  to  the  south,  and  |>enctrat-  of  their  uealin^  with  the  Indians,  and   the 

ed  through  the  Rocky   Mountains,    speak   exercise  of  their  absolute  power  righteously 

with  unqualified  admiration  of  the  beauty   and  wisely  until  an  op|>o3ing  element  in  the 

And  fertility  of  this  Belt  of  park-like  coun-   free  settlers  of  Red  River  aroee,  they  ez- 

tty  :^  press  a  hope  that  the  power  may  now  pass- 

from  the  hands  of  a  community  so  wedded 
"  Rich  prairies  with  from  three  to  five  feet  of  to  one  sole  object  —  the  promotion  of  the 
•lluvial  soil  are  ready  for  the  plough,  or  ofi'cr  fur  trade.  They  urge  the  formation  of  a 
the  Inxnriant  grasses  which  in  the  old  time  fat-  road  across  the  continent ;  and  assert  that, 
^tflued  countless  lands  of  buffalo,  to  domesticat-  ^j^h  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rocky  and 
«d  herds.  Wools,  lakes,  and  streams  diversify  precipitous  bluffs,  there  are  no  engineering 
^  scene  and  offer  timber  fish  and  myriads  ot  'jiffi^.|^,tie3  of  any  importance  in  the  way  of 
'^rUd  fowl ;  yet  this  glonous  country,  estimated         ,  .  u*  l         j-        *u    -d    i  i>-  *. 

■t  sixty.fi^e  thousand  square  miles!  and  forty  °?^»"g  *  highway  Irom  the  RkI  River  set- 
vlUions  of  acrefl  of  the  richest  soil,  capable  of  tlement  to  the  centre  of  Bntish  Columbia, 
samrting  twenty  millions  of  people,  is,  from  Having  gone  through  the  evidence  fur- 
its  isolated  position,  and  the  difficulties  put  in  nishcd  by  the  books  before  us,  we  are  en- 
ths  way  of  settlement  bv  the  governing  power,  abied  to  come  to  a  tolerably  definite  conclu-  - 
Jutfieno  left  utterly  neglected  and  useless,  ex- ,  8ion  upon  the  value  of  the  country,  its  pres- 
eicept  for  the  supuort  ot  a  few  Indians  and  ;  ent  condition  under  the  sway  of  the  Compa-  ■ 
Ifao  employes  ofthe  Hudson  Bay  Company."     ,  ^y,  and  the  practicability  of  its  being  devel- 

j  oped  into  a  prosperous  colony,  which  would 
They  point  out,  moreover,  that  this  fine  ,  form  an  important  member  of  the  projected 
■Unricultaral  country  lies  close  to  the  ^Id-  i  British  American  Confederation.    In  spite 
fi«lda  of  British  Columbia,  to  which  it  is  '  of  the  disparaging  estimate  of  Mr.  E^lward 
tte  very  supplement  required,  for  British  |  Ellice  and  Sir  George  Simpson,  and  the  un-- 
C«diiinbia  has  little  land  fit  for  cultivation. !  favourable  impression  ofthe  territory  which 
"^Pheir  demonstratfd  by  their  journey  acroi^s  \  has  been  so  industriously  propagated  by 
tbe  Kocky  Mountains  which  separate  the   the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  we  are  com- 
S^eitile  Belt  from  the  gold-fields   (in    the  '  pelled  to  believe  on  overwhelming  testimony 
^Sit  where  Dr.  Hector  faile<l  to  get  through)  ,  that  the   Fur  Company  possess,  or  claim  to* 
Ual  communication  could  be  easily  estabh   possess,  a  grand  estate  larger  than  most 
Uahed  in  a  direct  line  by  the  Leather  or .  kingdoms,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  of  on- 
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equalled  natural  resources,  which  they  per- 
siBtently  decline  to  colonize  or  improve,  or 
put  to  any  use,  but  keep  strictly  as  an  unin- 
nabited  wild  for  the  sole  purpose  of  the  fur- 
trade.  The  cream  of  this  territory,  larger 
than  England  and  Wales  together,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  beautiful  and  fertile  land  by  al- 
most every  traveller  who  has  visited  it,  and 
even  Sir  George  Simpson  was  led  away  in 
an  unguarded  moment  by  its  rich  beauty  to 
extol  its  productive  plains,  its  woods  and 
copses,  its  sylvan  lakes  and  its  well-water- 
ed meadows.  Nature  marching  from  east 
to  west  showered  her  bounties  on  the  land 
of  the  United  States  until  she  reached  the 
Ifississippi;  but  there  she  turned  aside  and 
went  northward  to  favour  British  territory. 
The  fertility  of  the  Western  States  is  pro- 
verbial, and  of  these,  Minnesota,  the  most 
northerly  and  one  of  the  youngest,  has  ad- 
vanced with  the  most  rapid  strides.  The 
country  is  a  beautiful  combination  of  prai- 
ries and  woods,  of  rolling  hills  and  smiling 
valleys,  of  meadows,  lakes,  and  streams. 
.  The  newly-arrived  immigrant  selects  some 
pleasant  spot,  where  the  prairie  and  wood- 
land meet,  and  builds  his  log-hut,  and  fences 
his  fields  with  the  timber  at  his  hand,  and 
ploughs  up,  without  obstruction  from  stumps 
of  trees  or  rocks  or  even  stones,  what  he  de- 
rires  of  the  rich  soft  mould  of  the  level 
plain.  The  heavy  crops  of  natural  grasses 
which  cover  the  rest  for  miles  and  miles, 
supply  inexhaustible  pasture  for  his  flocks 
and  herds,  and  abundance  of  hay  for  winter 
use.  His  farm  is  ready  made  to  hand,  for 
there  is  no  clearing  of  the  forest  as  in  the 
true  backwoods ;  and  he  knows  that  he  does 
not  labour  in  vain,  for  the  seed  he  sows  will 
repay  him  a  hundred-fold.  Such  is  the  farm- 
er^ paradise  in  the  North-western  States 
of  America;  and  so  attractive  is  it,  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  emigrants  crowd 
there  yearly,  and  cities  instantly  rise  up  in 
wilds  where  the  buffalo  and  the  cabris  had 
their  home  but  a  few  years  before.  So  rap- 
id has  been  the  growth  and  so  great  the 
prosperity  of  the  young  State  of  Minnesota, 
the  "  not  very  hospitable  country  "  of  Mr. 
Ellice,  that  although  it  was  not  organized 
into  a  **  Territory  "  until  1849,  with  four  or 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  it  was  admitted  as 
a  State  in  1859,  with  a  population  of  more 
than  200,000,  and  during  the  war  sent  15,- 
•000  soldiers  into  the  field,  paying  besides  a 
heavy  war-tax,  which  in  1864  amounted  to 
upwards  of88,000,000do11arj«,or  8,000,000/. 
The  value  of  land  has  risen  from  5s,  an  acre 
to  an  average  of  1/.  5^.  3d. 

This  has  taken  place  on  the  very  border 
•ci  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories,  in  that  part 


of  Minnesota  drained  by  the  Bed  Biver 
amongst  the  rest,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  basin  of  Lake  Winnepeg.  Canada  can- 
not compete  with  the  North-western  Staid. 
The  forests  she  offers  have  not  the  dianii 
for  the  farmer  which  the  parks  and  prahiet 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  or  Minnesota  poMCW. 
It  is  true  enough  that  the  soil  is  eoody  bat  it 
takes  a  lifetime  to  make  a  well-cleared  farm 
in  the  Canadian  woods.  The  prairies  of  the 
West  are  ready  for  the  ploogn,  or  the  re- 
ception of  innumerable  cattle.  And  it  ii 
probable  that  the  preference  shown  by  emi- 
grants for  the  latter  is  not  due  so  moch  to  a 
desire  to  live  under  republican  institatioiis, 
as  to  obtain  the  supenor  material  adran- 
tages  which  they  possess. 

This  wealth  of  agricultural  land  of  un- 
equalled quality,  so  fit  for  the  rapid  and 
easy  creation  of  farms,  is  not  bonndlen. 
The  new  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas,  have  reached  the  western  limits  of 
this  beautiful  region.  The  line  of  the  Bed 
River  marks  roughly  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  barren  plain  of  the  central  portion  of 
North  America,  the  great  American  deteri 

—  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wood  and 
water.  This  stretches  away  for  800  or 
1,000  miles  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains on  the  west.  To  the  north,  however, 
the  good  land  of  the  Western  States  is  pitH 
longed  beyond  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
where  it  enters  British  territory  as  the  Fer> 
tile  Zone.  In  the  United  States,  fhNn  the 
borders  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  to 
California,  the  country  is  dry,  barren,  un- 
fruitful, and  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man. 
North  of  the  boundary  line,  firom  Canada 
to  British  Columbia,  we  have  a  oontinaa* 
tion  of  the  fine  country  which  is  the  glogy 
of  Minnesota.  The  basin  of  Lake  Wnme- 
pe^,  400,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  not 
indeed  entirely  of  this  character.  It  is  en- 
croached on  to  some  extent  bv  the  great 
forests  of  the  North,  by  the  so-called  contean 
ground,  and  by  the  great  prairies  of  the 
South.  The  forest  land  is  here  very  fertile, 
and  will  eventually  be  cleared  and  caltiTat- 
ed.  The  couteau  ground  is  a  limited  re- 
gion of  sharp  ridges  and  elevated  plateaux 

—  a  spur  of  the  great  desert  projeoting  into 
British  America,  and  suitable  onl^  for  graa- 
\njr  grounds.  The  great  praine  oountiT 
will  ultimately  be  available ;  for  althoon 
bare  of  timber  now,  except  along  the  banu 
of  streams,  woods  will  spring  np  whsn  de- 
vastating fires  cease  to  rage  there. 

This  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  IfisMn- 
ri,  where  gnu9sy  plains  become  dotted  with 
copses,  without  planting  by  the  hand  of  many 
whenever  the  Indians,  whoare  thecriginat- 
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on  of  the  pndrie-fires,  are  driven  away  by 
the  approaobiDg  civilization.  But  leaving 
out  or  the  qaestion  thoee  Southern  parti 
wbieh  are  less  immediately  adapted  for  set- 
tlcaient,  it  appears  that  there  are  from  60,- 
000  to  100,000  square  miles,  or  from  forty 
to  sixty  millions  of  acres,  jving  directly  be- 
tween the  two  colonies  of  Canada  and  Brit- 
isli  Cc^mbia,  which  possess  every  possible 
({iialification  for  agricultural  purposes. 

There  are  the  same  alluvial  plains,  with 
•tfetehes  of  woodland,  which  have  attracted 
■oeh  vast  numbers  of  emif^nts  to  the 
Western  States,  and  speedily  placed  them 
in  a  condition  of  prosperity  which  they  had 
never  known  in  the  Old  World.  The 
ooantry  offers  not  only  every  advantage  to 
the  tiller  of  the  soil,  but  every  charm  oi  soft 
and  kyvely  scenery  to  the  lover  of  nature. 
The  lancucape  (gardening  is  often  finished 
to  perfection.  Beautiful  natural  little  parks 
ana  pleasure  grounds  continually  appear, 
waiting  for  man  to  step  in  and  enjoy  and 
vtilise  what  is  prepared  for  him ;  —  a  tiny 
prairie,  perhaps  or  a  few  hundred  acres, 
dotted  with  wonderfully  circular  patches  of 
birch  and  aspens,  with  here  and  there  a 
daik  fir  towering  up  amongst  the  lighter 
Cfeens,  and  thickets  of  dogwood  and  hazel ; 
la  the  little  plain  a  winding  lake  fed  by  a 
citar  bubbling  stream,  and  alive  with  fish ; 
mtiag  on  its  surface  are  the  wild  swan  and 
the  goose,  the  mallard,  the  famed  canvas- 
baek,  and  the  dainty  blue-winged  teal,  while 
the  crane  and  the  stilt-plover  stalk  along  its 
As  you  walk  through  the  fiowery 
r,  broods  of  prairie-birds,  flutter  up 
beneath  your  feet ;  and  in  the  copses, 
HNUid  whose  edjges  the  white  and  purple 
vvCebea,  tiger-lilies,  and  roses  bloom  m  pro- 
fbnoo,  the  rabbits  steal  silently  away  as  you 
eater,  and  the  ruffed  grouse  darts  out  with 
a  loud  whirr  through  the  trees.  Park  and 
garden,  shrubbery  and  lawn,  ornamental  j 
water,  wood  and  meadow,  fish  and  game  { 
nraerves,  are  all  complete.  The  house  and  ' 
iti  tenant,  with  his  plough  and  his  flocks 
and  herds,  are  alone  wanting. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  shown  undenia- 
bly by  the  luxuriant  grasses  which  in  times 
past  fiittened  millions  of  buffislo,  and  on  | 
which  the  cattle  and  sheep  and  horses  of 
the  different  trading  posts  thrive  so  admira- ; 
bir  now ;  while  the  success  of  the  farmers 
ef  Ibe  Red  River  settlement  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  enormous  vield  of  the  grain  and 
root  crops,  proves  that  the  staples  of  vege- 
table (bod  of  temperate  climates  flourish  as 
mil  as  the  indigenous  plants.  The  climate 
11  ia  nuuiy  respects  superior  to  that  of  the 
parts  of  Upper  Canada. 


The  country  is  not  only  well  adapted  for 
a^cultural  purposes,  but  it  abounds  in 
mineral  wealtti  also.  Coal  crops  out  at  in- 
tervels  in  seams  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  thick 
from  the  Mackenzie  in  the  Far  North  to  the 
Saskatchewan  in  the  South ;  these  out- 
crops along  the  same  line  being  apparent- 
ly portions  of  one  great  field  which  dips 
gradually  towards  the  £ast,  and  extends 
through  six  or  eight  degrees  of  lati- 
tude. 

Ironstone  has  been  discovered  in  preat 
quantities  in  the  Saskatchewan  and  Atha- 
basca, and  miners  have  already  obtained  a 
considerable  amount  of  gold  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan. Sulphur  abounds  on  the  Peace 
and  Smoky  Rivers.  Salt  is  plentiful  near 
Great  Slave  Lake;  plumbago  and  minersJ 
pitch  on  Lake  Athabasca;  copper,  native  and 
in  the  form  of  malachite,  on  the  Coppermine 
River;  limestone  and  granite  form  the  bases 
of  the  mountain  ranees.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  prove 
as  rich  in  minerals  in  this  latitude  as  they 
have  done  in  California,  and  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  granite  range  of  Lake  Su- 
perior which  runs  through  Knpert's  Land 
north  of  the  Fertile  Belt  possesses  the  same 
been  found  to  exist  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
valuable  copper  and  iron  ores  which  have 
Canadian  portion  of  the  chain.  This  was 
anticipatea  by  Sir  John  Richardson,  who 
states  that  it  would  well  repay  the  Company 
to  investigate  the  mineral  resources  of  their 
territory,  for  they  would  surely  find  stores 
of  wealth  which  alone  would  far  surpass  all 
the  profits  of  the  fur  trade. 

The  country  is  easily  accessible  from 
Minnesota.  About  this  there  is  no  dififorence 
of  opinion.  Communication  with  Cansda 
could  also  be  established  without  much  dif- 
ficulty from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
along  the  Pigeon  River  or  the  Kaministi- 
quoia,  to  Rainy  River  and  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  the  route  formerly  used  by  the 
North-west  Company,  where  is  magnificent 
land,  and  about  400  miles  of  water  fit  for 
steam  navigation.  Vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage  can  now  pass  direct  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  Lake  Superior  by  means  of  the  ca- 
nals which  connect  the  chain  of  sreat  lakes, 
so  that  a  ship  may  sail  from  Liverpool  to 
within  400 miles  of  the  Red  River  settlement 
Whether  more  direct  communication  with 
Canada,  overland,  along  the  north  shores  of 
Lakes  Huron  and  Superior  can  be  at  once 
established,  is  rendered  uncertain  from  the 
fact  that  that  region  has  not  been  properly 
explored.  The  little  that  is  known  of  it 
confirms  the  belief  that  the  ground  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  lakes  is  rich  in 
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minerals,  while  further  back  there  is  much 
good  land  covered  with  valuable  timber. 
That  direct  communication  will  ultimately 
result  from  the  development  of  the  Huron 
and  Superior  mines,  and  the  advance  of  the 
western  settlements  of  Upper  Canada  from 
the  Ottawa,  seems  undoubted. 

The  great  Colonization  road  has  already 
reached  Lake  Nipissing,  and  other  roads 
are  in  course  of  formation,  which  will  com- 
plete the  land  communication  between  the 
Ottawa  and  the  settlements  on  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  —  the  falls  between  Lake  Huron 
and  Lake  Superior.  But  whether  the 
country  be  entered  through  Canada,  or  for 
a  short  time  at  first  only  through  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
such  a  valuable  territory  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  run  waste  any  longer.  Fifty 
years  ago,  when  the  company  seemed  in- 
clined to  favour  settlement.  Lord  Selkirk 
visited  his  infant  colony  of  Red  River ;  and 
althoi^h  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
Fertile  Belt,  he  declared,  as  ne  looked  upon 
the  wide-spreading  alluvial  plains  of  Red 
River,  that  it  was  a  very  moderate  calcula- 
tion to  say,  that,  if  those  regions  were  occu- 
pied by  an  industrious  population  they 
might  afford  ample  means  of  subsistence  to 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  British  subjects. 

But  the  question  of  the  colonization  of 
this  territory  has  a  wider  range  than  the 
simple  development  of  its  ajiricultural  and 
mining  resource?.  We  must  agree  with 
Mr.  Ilind  that  it  is  a  physical  reality  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  Brit- 
ish North  America  that  this  continuous  belt 
of  country  can  be  settled  and  cultivated 
from  the  Kaministiquoia  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  that  it  thus  offers  the  only 
route  across  this  pen  ion  of  the  continent 
where  supplies  of  food  couM  be  obtained 
throughout  The  advantages  which  a  road 
or  railway  passing  through  it  would  have 
over  one  traversing  tlie  desert  to  the 
South,  would  be  enormous.  The  limber 
and  coal  alone  are  sufficient  to  establish  its 
superiority. 

From  what  we  have  seen  already,  the 
opening  of  communication  between  the 
western  settlements  of  Canada  and  Red 
River  is  merely  a  work  of  t  me,  and  already 
commenced.  West  of  Red  River  lie  the 
rolling  prairies  and  mixed  country  of  the 
AssiniDoine  and  Saskatchewan,  which  offer 
no  impediment,  and  a  goo<l  cart  trail  already 
exists  Sicrois  them  for  more  than  900  miles. 
The  great  barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
clefl  iwupder  in  this  very  latitude,  bo  that 
ihfi  road  along  the  Fertile  Zone  runs  in  a 


direct  line  up  to  the  lowest  and  eanest  pass 
of  only  8,760  feet  above  the  sea  —  a  natural 
gateway  leading  to  the  Pacific.  Immedi- 
ately through  this  lies  British  Columbia, 
which  abounds  in  minerals,  and  possesses 
unequalled  timber  and  fisheries,  but  is  al- 
most entirely  destitute  of  land  fit  for  agri- 
culture, so  that  the  colony  is  compelled  to 
draw  all  its  supplies  of  food  fit)m  Oregon 
and  California.  The  road  across  the  conti- 
nent, therefore,  by  this  route  woald- con- 
nect the  mining  coiintry  of  British  Colnmlna 
with  the  agricultural  country  of  the  Fertile 
Belt,  whence  could  be  drawn  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  now  obtained  from  American 
sources. 

In  Vancouver  Island,  close  by,  are  large 
beds  of  coal,  which  have  been  already  anc- 
cessfiilly  worked  for  several  years,  and  the 
harbour  of  Esquimault  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
in  the  world. 

At  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  there  is  also  a 
fine  harbour,  and  abundance  of  coal.  If  a  rail- 
way were  made  along  the  Fertile  Belt  from 
Halifax  to  some  point  in  British  Columbia 
near  to  Esquimault  in  Yanconver  Idand,  the 
route  would  pass  through  fertile  land,  en- 
tirely within  British  territory,  and  from  a 
good  harbour  and  ample  supply  of  coal  on 
the  Atlantic  to  a  still  finer  harbour  and 
larger  coal  supply  on  the  Pacific  We 
should  thus  have  the  most  direct  communi- 
cation possible  with  India,  China,  and  Jap- 
an in  our  own  hands.  The  journey  could 
clearly  be  made  more  quickly  by  this  route. 
Allowing  ten  days  for  the  voyai^e  from  South- 
ampton or  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  and  six 
days  for  the  3000  miles  across  the  continent 
by  railway,  since  Esquimuult  is  but  ^,053 
miles  from  Hong  Kong,  or  about  twenty-one 
days*  steaming,  the  whole  distance  from 
England  to  China  would  be  accomplished 
in  thirty-eight  days  at  a  very  liberal  com- 
putation, being  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
days  less  than  the  present  overland  route 
via  Suez. 

It  may  be  premature  to  speak  of  railway 
communication  across  the  continent  until 
the  country  through  which  the  line  would 
pass  is  more  extensively  settled.  But  the 
project  of  a  road  to  the  Pacific  is  by  no 
means  a  novel  one,  nor  is  it  so  visionary  as  it 
may  at  first  sight  appear.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  Cavalier  de  la  Sale,  a  French 
Canadian,  conceived  the  idea  of  reaching 
the  Western  Ocean  by  way  of  the  great 
lakes.  A  similar  attempt  of  this  kind,  un- 
dt^r  the  direction  of  the  Marquis  de  Beau- 
harnais,  then  governor  of  *•  New  France," 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  Rocky  Moan* 
tains.     Since  then  the  scheme  has  been  fir»> 
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aentlj  mooted,  and  has  eTen  attracted  the 
ungaid  notice  of  the  English  Government, 
'bo»  however,  have  of  course  carefully 
rcrided  any  action  in  the  matter.  The  feat 
18  been  accomplished  at  last,  not  by  Eng- 
ihaen  or  Canadians,  but  by  Americans. 

roail  has  been  carried,  not  through  a 
lautiful  country  like  the  Fertile  Belt,  but 
rough  the  barren  wilderness  of  the  Ameri- 
.n  desert)  inhabited  bv.fierceand  hottile  In- 
KDS.  The  Rockv  Mountains  are  crossed 
'  a  steep  and  high  pass,  unlike  the  easy 
adients  and  low  elevation  of  the  Leather 
laa  in  British  territory.  But  in  spite  of 
is  a  road  has  been  made  and  already  in 
D  for  several  years,  so  that  by  it  Califor- 
a  ia  in  daily  communication  with  the 
istem  States.  Moreover,  a  telegraph 
10  has  been  established,  which  paid  the 
■t  of  its  constraction  in  a  single  year. 
irely  with  this  example  before  us  we  can- 
it  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  route  through 
te  far  more  inviting  British  territory. 

Yet  the  Ameri(*ans  have  done  still  more, 
liey  have  actually  commenced  and  coni- 
Ided  many  hundred  miles  of  two  branches 
r  a  railway  which  is  to  run  from  St.  Paul 
I.  Minnesota  and  St.  Louis  in  Missouri  to 
AHfomia.  They  know  that  the  railway 
ill  attract  rapid  colonization  in  its  track, 
I  railways  have  done  before  throughout 
to  Wcht.  With  a  view  to  promote  more 
'■"CC't  coinunication  with  China,  the  Ameri- 
■>  Congress  passed  a  Bill  in  1865  granting 
inbsidy  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of 
between  San  Francisco  and  Hong 


*^fl:,  which  is  now  actually  in  operation. 
'  oaui  Francisco  possesses  no  coal  except 
■•t  is  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  or  Van- 
'•'^er  Island,  the  British  line  of  communi- 
^^On  would  have  an  immene  advantaire 
^J!  Its  nval. 

*0©  project  of  uniting  the  British  North 
'^Hcan  colonies  in  one  Confederation  has 
^^  such  progress  by  the  union  of  the  two 
^adas.  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia. 
*^  its  full  accomplishment  can  hardly  be 
'^ght  doubtful.  This  gives  additional 
P^^tance  and  interest  to  the  Hudson's 
^y  territories.  Are  British  Columbia  and 
^Couver  Island  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold 
^fceir  elder  brethren  in  the  East  ?  Let 
^  Bouthem  portion  of  Rupert's  Land  be 
^*«d  and  formed  into  a  colony,  communi- 
5^  opened  with  the  other  colonies  on 

r^^  hand,  and  we  shall  have  a  chain  of 
**^«h  provinces  in  North  Ameri^ra,  stretch- 
^  ^om  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  united 

^^e  erand  Confederation,  holding  in  our 
^^  the  true  highway  to  the  East.  The 
^^r  is  becoming  urgent.    The  Americans 


are  pushing  up  to  the  boundary  line  rapidly. 
Nay,  Yankee  traders  have  actually  entered 
the  hitherto  sacred  preserve  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  buy  furs  before  their  eyes  in  Red 
River.  American  miners  have  squatted  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan.  As  the 
neighbouring  State  of  Minnesota  fills  up, 
American  emigrants  will  throng  more  and 
more  over  the£>undary  line  into  the  Fertile 
Belt.  They  cannot  spread  westward  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  for  the  great 
American  desert  forbids  it.  In  most  signifi- 
cant relation  to  this  view  of  the  Question 
are  the  facts  that  the  settlers  of  Rea  River, 
discontented  with  the  'partial  government 
of  the  Company,  are  half  inclined  to  look 
favourably  upon  any  prospect  of  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States ;  that  an  attempt 
has  'been  made  in  the  Legislature  of  Van- 
couver to  vote  such  annexation  of  that 
Island ;  and  that  in  the  last  Session  of  the 
American  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  General  Banks,  which  proposed  to  obtain 
the  cession  of  Rupert's  Land  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  organize  it  into 
two  "  territories,"  with  the  ultimate  view  of 
their  being  admitted  as  States  into  the 
Union.  Although  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  was  probably  a  mere  party  move  to 
gratify  the  anti-English  section  of  the 
Amcncan  people,  it  shows  that  they  are 
alive  to  the  discontent  that  prevails  at  Red 
River,  to  the  value  of  the  territory,  and  the 
neglect  which  it  has  hitherto  met  with  from 
the  English  Government.  Is  it  altogether 
unlikely,  as  the  settlers  of  Red  River  sug- 
gest in  their  petition,  that  the  American 
flood  may  prove  irresistible  if  we  do  not 
anticipate  it  by  immediate  occupation  ? 
The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  stands  in  the 
way  of  such  a  step.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
made  professions  of  an  intention  to  open 
out  the  country,  but  have  done  little  to  for- 
ward any  such  design.  In  1863  they  published 
a  prospectus  of  reconstruction,  and  issued  and 
sold  shares  to  the  amount  of  2,000,000/.,  on 
the  distinct  and  absolute  pledge  that  *'  the 
southern  district  will  be  openea  to  European 
colonization  under  a  liberal  and  systematic 
scheme  of  land  setUement"  The  money 
was  raised  on  this  express  understanding 
three  years  ago ;  but  up  to  the  present  time 
the  only  step  they  have  taken  has  been  to 
send  out  Dr.  Rae  to  survey  a  route  for  a 
telegraph  line  across  the  continent,  whi(>h 
would  be  connected  with  the  Russian  tele- 
graph to  British  Columbia,  and  thus  con^ 
plete  the  chain  round  the  world.  Dr.  Rae- 
we  believe,  reported  that  no  difliculty  what, 
ever  existed  along  the  Fertile  Belt  and 
through  the  Leather  Pass,  and  there  the 
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faint  attempt  to  carry  out  their  programme 
ended.  The  old  directors,  leavened  with 
the  old  leaven  of  the  monopoly,  came  into 
power,  and  content  themselves  with  strug- 
filing  vainly  to  keep  up  the  fast-failing  fur 
trade,  to  the  neglect  of  far  greater  sources 
of  wealth  in  their  power  to  develop.  They 
hope,  doubtless,  that  they  may  be  saved  all 
further  trouble  by  the  purchase  of  the  ter- 
ritory either  by  the  Canadian  or  British 
Grovemment.  The  time  seems  to  have 
come,  indeed,  when,  since  the  teeming 
human  life  of  the  United  States  is  pressing 
onward  into  this  preserve  for  animals,  where 
settlement  is  prevented,  commerce  prohib- 
ited, and  free  government  denied  to  an 
English  community  of  10,000  people,  who 
have  but  one  lawgiver,  one  executive,  one 
merchant,  one  banker —  the  Company  itself 
—  this  anomalous  and  unjust  condition 
should  cease,  and  the*Last  Great  Monopoly 
share  the  fate  of  all  others  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  Let  the  proprietors  be  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  their  property,  but 
that  property  must  be  transferred  from 
their  hands  to  be  put  to  better  uses.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  hav<k  we  are  will- 
ing to  believe,  ruled  well  and  justly,  as  far  as 
they  could  do  so  compatibly  with  the  inter- 


ests of  their  trade.  They  have  explored 
the  coantry,  and  prepaid  the  way  for 
settlement.  The  great  travellers  who  were 
the  servants  of  the  North-west  Company 
or  its  rival,  Mackenzie,  Lewis,  and  CUrke, 
Dease  and  Simpson,  and  Dr.  Rae,  have 
contributed  more  to  our  knowledge  of 
North  America  than  any  others,  and  left 
undying  names  behind  themu  The  corpo- 
ration has  rendered  good  service,  too,  hj 
maintaining  amicable  relatioDS  with  the  In- 
dians, and  Tor  many  years  past  prohibiting 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  in  their  traffic. 
They  have  thus  caused  the  Britisli  name  to 
be  loved  and  respected  by  the  natives,  ex- 
hibiting in  this  point  a  marked  and  most 
favourable  contrast  to  the  reckless  dealings 
of  the  American  Fur  C<xnpanies.  But 
their  time  has  gone  bpr.  This  rich  coantry 
can  be  spared  for  their  sole  benefit  no  long- 
er. The  injustice  of  permitting  a  eolonj 
to  remain  in  the  condition  of  the  Red  Biver 
settlement'  calls  ibr  immediate  redress ;  and 
we  hope  that  this  urgent  question  will  re- 
ceive the  most  serious  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  present  session,  for  ite 
consideration  may  not  be  with  safety  delay* 
od. 


The  Trnt  on  thb  Bbach,  and  othbr 
PoBMS.  — By  John  Greenleaf  Whitticr.  (Bos- 
ton, Ticknor  &  Fields  ;  I^ndon,  Tru')ner.)  — 
The  poem  which  gives  its  name  to  this  volume 
i:i  made  up  of  several  shorl  lyrical  pieces  strung 
on  a  thread  of  narrative.  Longfellow's  "  Way- 
side Ii»n  "  may  have  served  as  a  model  for  Mr. 
Whittier's  *'  1  ent  on  the  Beach  ;  '*  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  resemblance  of  the  framework,  ihe 
scenes  of  some  of  the  pictures  are,  like  Long- 
fellow's, laid  in  Scandinavian  and  Italian  cli- 
mates. But  there  is  nothing  else  that  savors 
of  imitation  in  the  present  volume.  Mr. 
Whittier  is  more  happy  in  his  American  stories 
than  in  hin  foroif^  sketches,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Zealand  legend  of  Kallundlwrg  Church. 
But  in  one  of  his  American  pieces  tMere  is  a 
note  that  rather  jars  on  the  solemnity  of  the 
accompaniment.  In  May,  1780  a  sudden  and 
fearful  darkness  came  over  Connecticut,  and  the 
assemhled  House  of  Representatives  feared  the 
approach  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.    Mr.  Whit- 


,  tier  makes  one  of  them  say,  "  It  is  the  Lord's 
I  Great  Day  !  Let  us  adjourn.**  Bat  the  boldest 
I  one  present  rises,  and  says  that  if  it  is  the  Day 
'  of  Judgment,  they  ought  to  be  found  at  ^*^  ' 
posts,  and  he  concludes  with,  — 


;  ^'  *  Bring  in  the  candles.'     And  they  broagfat 

them  in. 
Then  Jby  the  flaring  lights  the  Speaker  read. 
Albeit  with  husky  voice  and  shaKing  handSy 
An  Act  to  amena  an  Act  to  regulate 
The  shad  and  alewive  fisheries/' 


There  is  a  quaint,  grim  hnmour  about  this 
that  is  peculiarly  American,  and  too  ahnipt» 
artistically.  Mr.  Whittier  rather  delights  in 
i  grotesque  of  a  somewhat  subdued  order.  But 
the  other  poems  in  this  volume  are  more  com- 
pletely harmonized,  and  some  are  perfoctly 
beaatlful.  —  Spectator, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

XV  WHICH  CUSVB    VERNET  WAYLATB  AN 

OLD  LADY. 

Clbyk  viffited  the  old  Priory  next  day, 
bat  there  had  been  no  one  to  look  at  it 
nnce.  He  took  a  walk  in  the  Warren,  and 
killed  tome  innocent  rabbits,  and  returned 
an  hour  later.  Still  no  one.  He  loitered 
•boat  the  nuns  for  some  time  longer,  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  next  day  in  like 
nuumer  be  again  inspectpd  the  Priory,  to 
the  wonderment  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  who  kept 
the  keys,  and  his  yacht  was  seen  till  sunset 
hovering  about  Penrutbyn.  He  drove  into 
the  town  also  now  and  then,  and  looked  in 
oo  the  shop-keepers,  and  was  friendly  as 
nmal ;  and  on  these  occasions  always  took 
a  ramble  either  over  the  hill  or  by  the  old 
Malory  Boad,in  the  direction  of  the  Dower- 


Bat  the  Malory  people  seemed  to  have 
l^wn  still  more  cautious  and  reserved 
mice  the  adventure  of  Penrutbyn  Priory. 
Sonday  came,  and  Miss  Anne  oheckleton 
nt  alone  in  the  Malory  pew. 

Cleve,  who  had  been  early  in  his  place, 
■aw  the  old  lady  enter  alone  and  the  door 
■hot,  and  experienced  a  pang  of  disappoint^ 
nent — more  than  disappointment,  it  amount- 
ed to  pain. 

If  m  the  dim  light  of  the  Malory  seat 
he  had  seen,  once  more,  the  Guido  that 
hannted  him,  he  could  with  pleasure  have 
sat  out  three  services,  with  three  of  the 
hmgeat  of  good  Mr.  Splayfoot's'  long  ser- 
mooB.  But  as  it  was,  it  dragged  wofiuly  — 
it  made  next  to  no  way ;  the  slirillv  school- 
chifciren  and  the  deep-toned  Mr.  Bray  sang 
■Mire  yerses  than  ever  to  the  solemn  drone 
of  the  or^an,  and  old  Splayfoot  preached 
m  though  he*d  preach  his  last.  Even 
Oeve't  watch,  which  he  peeped  at  with  a 
fimqnency  he  grew  ashamed  of,  limped  and 
loitered  over  the  minutes  cruelly. 

mie  MTvice  would  not  have  seemed  so 
■early  interminable  if  Cleve  had  not  re- 
■olTod  to  waylay  and  accost  the  lady  at  the 
€Mher  side  — even  at  the  ri^k  of  bcMog  snub- 
bed ibr  his  pains;  and  to  him,  full  of  this 
raolTO,  the  mterval  was  miserable. 

When  the  people  stood  up  after  the  bless- 
ing, Ckve  Verney  had  vanished.  From  the 
dnvchyard  he  had  made  his  exit,  by  the 
poetero  door,  from  which  he  and  his  enam- 
oured friend,  Sedley  had  descended  a  week 
before  to  the  narrow  road,  under  the  town 
wall,  leadinf^  to  Miilory. 

Down  this  he  walked  listlessly  till  be 


reached  that  lonely  part  of  the  road  which 
is  overarched  by  trees ;  and  here,  looking 
over  the  sloping  fields  toward  the  sea,  aa 
if  at  the  distant  mountains,  he  did  actually 
waylay  Miss  Sheckleton. 

The  old  lady  seemed  a  little  flurried  and 
shy,  and  would,  he  fancied,  have  gladly 
been  rid  of  him.  But  that  did  not  weigh 
much  with  Cleve,  who,  smiling  and  respect- 
ful, walked  by  her  side  afler  ne  had  made 
his  polite  salutation.  A  few  sentences  hav- 
ing been  first  spoken  about  indifferent 
thins:s,  Cleve  said  — 

**  I've  been  to  the  old  Priory  twice  since 
I  met  you  there." 

^'  Oh  I  "said  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton,  look- 
ing uneasily  toward  Malory.  He  thought 
she  was  afraid  that  Sir  Booth's  eye  might 
chance  to  be  observing  them. 

Cleve  did  not  care.  He  rather  enjoyed 
her  alarm,  and  the  chan  'e  of  brin^ving  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  She  bad  not  considered  Attn 
much  in  the  increased  jealousy  with  which 
she  had  cloistered  up  her  beautiful  recluse 
ever  since  that  day  which  burned  in  his 
memory  and  cast  a  train  of  light  along  the 
darkness  of  the  interval.  Cleve  would  have 
been  glad  that  the  old  man  had  discovered 
and  attacked  him.  He  thought  he  eould 
have  softened  and  even  made  him  his 
friend. 

**  Do  you  never  purpose  visiting  the  ruin 
again  ?  "  asked  Cleve.  **  I  had  hoped  it  in- 
terested you  and  Miss  Fanshawe  too  much 
to  be  dropped  on  so  8lisi;ht  an  acquaintance." 

^*  I  don't  know.     Our  little   expeditions 
have  been  very  few  and  very  uncertain, 
hesitated  Miss  Sheckleton. 

*^  Pray,  don't  treat  me  quite  as  a  stranger, 
said  Cleve  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone ;  '*  what 
I  said  the  other  day  was  not,  I  assure  you, 
spoken  upon  a  mere  impulse.  I  hope,  I  am 
sure,  that  Miss  Fanshawe  gives  me  credit 
at  least  for  sincerity." 

He  paused. 

**  Oh !  certainly,  Mr.  Verney,  we  do." 

**And  I  so  wish  you  would  tell  her  that  I 
have  been  ever  since  thinking  how  I  can  be 
of  any  real  use  —  ever  so  little  —  if  only  to 
prove  my  anxiety  to  make  her  trust  me 
even  a  little." 

**  1  think,  Mr.  Verney,  it  is  quite  enough 
if  we  don*t  </»tru8t  you ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  we  do  not,"  said  the  spinster. 

**  My  uncle,  though  not  the  sort  of  man 
you  may  have  been  led  to  suppose  him  — 
not  at  all  an  unkind  man  —  is,  I  must  allow, 
a  little  odd  and  difficult  sometimes  —  you 
see  I'm  not  speaking  to  you  as  a  stranger  — 
and  he  won't  do  things  in  a  moment ;  still 
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if  I  knew  exactly  what  Sir  Booth  expected 
from  him  —  if  you  think  I  might  venture  to 
ask  an  interview  ** 

**  Quite  impossible  /  You  must  not  think 
of  it,"  exclaimed  the  lady  with  a  look  almost 
of  terror,  "just  now,  while  all  is  so-  fresh, 
and  feelings  so  excited,  he's  in  no  mood  to 
be  reasonable,  and  no  good  cotUd  come  of 
it." 

**  Well,  you  know  best,  of  course.  But  I 
expect  to  be  called  away,  my  stay  at  Ware 
can't  be  much  longer.  My  uncle  writes  as 
if  he  wants  me ;  and  I  wish  so  much,  short 
as  it  is,  that  I  could  improve  it  to  any  useful 
purpose.  I  can't  tell  you  how  very  much  I 
pity  Miss  Fanshawe,  immured  in  that  gloom- 
iest of  all  gloomy  places.  Such  an  unnat- 
ural and  terrifying  seclusion  for  one  so  very 
young." 

**  It  is  certainly  very  triste,"  said  Miss 
Sheckleton. 

*^  She  draws,  you  told  me,  and  likes  the 
sarden,  and  reads ;  you  must  allow  me  to 
lend  you  some  books,  won't  you  ?  you  I  say; 
and  you  can  lend  them  to  her,"  he  added, 
seeing  a  hesitation,  **^nd  you  need  take  no 
trouble  about  returning  them.  Just  lock 
them  up  anywhere  in  the  house  when 
you've  done  with  them,  and  I'll  get  them 
when  you  leave  Malory,  which  I  hope  won't 
be  for  a  lon^  time,  unless  it  be  for  a  very 
much  pleasanter  residence." 

Here  came  a  pause  ;  the  eyes  of  the  two 
pedestrians  were  directed  toward  Malory 
as  they  descended  the  road  ;  but  no  sign  of 
life  was  visible  in  that  quarter. 

**  You  got  home  very  well  that  day  from 
the  Priory;  I  watched  you  all  the  way," 
said  he  at  last. 

"  Oh  !  yes ;  the  distance  is  nothing." 

Another  little  paufte  followed. 

"  you're  not  afraid,  Miss  Sheckleton,  of 
venturing  outside  the  walls.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, I've  a  great  deal  to  answer  for  in 
having  alarmed  Miss  Fanshawe,  though 
quite  unintentionally,  for  the  safety  of  Sir 
booth's  incognito.  The  secret  is  known  to 
no  one  but  to  me  and  the  persons  originally 
entrusted  with  it ;  I  swear  to  you  it's  so. 
There's  no  reason  on  earth  for  your  immur- 
ing yourselves  as  you  do  within  those  melan- 
choly precincts ;  it  excites  curiosity,  on  the 
Contrary,  and  people  begin  to  pry  and  ask 
questions;  and  I  trust  you  believe  that  I 
would  not  trifle  or  mislead  you  upon  such 
a  subject" 

"  lou   are   very  good,"  answered    Miss 
iSheckleton,  looking  down.    "  Yes,  we  are 


obliged  to  be  very  carefbl ;  but  it  is  hardly 
worth  breaking  a  rule  ;  we  may  ponibly  be 
here  for  so  very  short  a  time,  yoa  know. 

And  about  the  books  " 

"  Oh  !  about  the  books  I'll  hear  nothing ; 
there  are  books  coming  for  me  to  Ware, 
and  I  shan't  be  there  to  receive  them.  And 
I  shall  be,  I  assure  you,  ever  so  much  obliged 
if  youll  only  just  give  them  house-room  — 
they'll  be  so  -much  siafer — at  Malory;  and 
you  won't  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  thinking 
that  you  and  Miss  Fansnawe  will  look  over 
them." 

He  fancied  she  did  not  like  this;  and 
thought  she  seemed  embarrassed  to  find  an 
evasion ;  but  before  she  could  speak,  he  con- 
tinued, **  And  how  is  the  little  s(](uirrel  I^ 
saw  m  the  boat  the  other  day ;  Miss  Fan« 
shawe's,  I  suppose?  Such  a  pretty  Httle 
thing  1 " 

*'  Oh  I  poor  little  misk.  There  hat  been 
a  tragedy :  some  horrid  thing,  a  wild  cat  or 
an  owl,  killed  him  the  otner  nishi,  and 
mangled  him  so;  poor  little,  dear  thing,  yon 
must  not  ask." 

*^  Oh  dear !  Fm  so  sorry ;  and  Miss  Fan- 
shawe can  so  ill  spare  a  companion  jnit 


now. 


*^  Yes,  it  has  been  a  great  blow ;  and  — 
and  I  think,  Mr.Yerney,  I  should  prefer 
bidding  you  good-by  A«re,"said  Miss  Sheck- 
leton, stopping  resolutely,  and  holding  out 
her  fingers  for  him  to  take ;  for  she  was  on 
odd  terms  of  suspicion  and  confidence  — 
something  more  than  mere  chance  acquaint- 
ance. 

He  looked  towards  the  wood  of  Malory 
—  now  overlooking  them,  almost  in  the 
foreground ;  and,  I  think,  if  he  had  seen 
Miss  Fanshawe  under  its  shadows,  nothing 
would  have  prevented  his  going  right  on  — 
perhaps  very  rashly  —  upon  the  chance  of 
even  a  word  from  her.  But  the  groves 
were  empty ;  neither  **  Earl  King  "  nor  His 
daughter  were  waiting  for  them.  So,  for 
simply  nothing,  it  wouhl  not  do  to  vex  the 
old  lady,  with  whom,  for  many  reasons,  it 
was  desirable  that  he  should  continue  upon 
good  terms,  and  with  real  regret  he  did 
therey  as  she  desired,  take  his  leave,  and 
slowly  walk  back  to  Cardyllian,  now  and 
then  stealing  a  glance  over  the  old  sidewalk 
of  the  steep  road,  thinking  that  jnst  possi- 
bly his  Guide  might  appear  in  the  shadow 
to  greet  the  old  lady  at  the  gate.  Bnt 
nothing  appeared  —  she  went  in,  and  the 
darkness  received  her. 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 
THK  BOY  WITH  THK  CAOB. 

Ware  a  letter  awaited  Cleye,  from 
It  is  vxncle,  the  Hon.  Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney. 
He  v-«ad  It  afler  dinner,  with  his  back  to 
th^  fire,  by  a  candle,  placed  on  the  comer 
o^  ^lie  chimney-piece.  He  neyer  was  in 
*^^y  great  haste  to  open  his  uncle's  letters, 
^^oept  when  he  expected  a  remittance.  I 
"J'JS^  alk>w  they  were  not  entertaining,  and 
^^^  Tiot  usually  throw  much  light  upon  any 
tiling.  Bat  it  was  not  safe  to  omit  a  single 
line,  for  his  uncle  knew  them  b^  wrote,  and 
"^  ^lieir  after  meetings  asked  him  questions 
vpom  some  passages,  and  referred  pointt^dly 
*^_  others.  Uncle  KifTyn  was  in  tact  thifi- 
"^.^nned  in  his  vanities,  and  was  a  person 
^^t.li  whom  it  would  have  been  hignly  in- 
^^•^wenient  to  have  been  on  any  but  the 
best  terms. 
C^Ieve  had,  therefore,  to  read  these  closely 
*^tten  despatches  with  more  attention 
^^J^ti  even  his  friend  Dixie  read  his  Bible. 
^^^y  were  a  sore  trouble,  for  their  length 
'••'*■  mx  times  incredible. 

A3  he  read  these  letters,  moans,  and  even 
[^l^ratioDS,  escaped  him,  such  as  poets  de- 
issuing  from  the  abode  of^  torment 
2^  **  Crood  heavens  I  mightn't  he  have  said 
J**t  in  ^ve  words  ?  "  Then  a  "  Pish  I "  — 
^  -fr^wavs  grumbling  about  that  executor- 
■**»P.  Wby  did  he  take  it  ?  I  do  believe 
»«  likes  it.' 


^And  then  Cleve  read,  —  "  I  see  no  reason 
^■^^9  with  respect  to  you,  I  may  not  exer- 
^?*^  — as  between  ourselves,  at  least  —  an 
^^^olnte  unreserve  with  relation  to  a  fact 
^  irbich  through  a  channel  not  necessary 
^JJ*P«rticularize,  I  have  just  received  an  au- 
^^i^ttc  assurance,  to  thu  effect,  namely,  that 
?^  Booth  Fanshawe,  whose  ruin  has  been 
r^'^'ight  about,  partly  by  his  virtual  insanity 
^^  ^poring  me  with  an  insensate  pertina- 
^^  and  an  intense  ill  feeling,  on  which  I 
^er  DO  observation,  but  involving  an  ex-. 
PfiMe  to  which  his  impaired  means  were  ob- 
^^OQily  inadequate,  and  partly  by  early  follies 
pcoflisacies,  and  vices,  is  now  living  con- 
oetled  in  the  Rue  de  — ,  in  Paris."    Cleve, 
iMgbed.    ^  He  is  a  person  to  whom  neither 
eottrtesy  nor  forbearance,  as  it  appears  to 
BW)  ean  reasonably  be  held  to  be  m  any  re- 
spect due  from  me.     There  has  been  a  re- 
cent order,  charing  him,  as  you  may  have 
#660  by  the  pubhc  papers,  with  £2,31 7  costs 
in  the  collateral  suit  connected  with  the 
trost  cause,  in  which  I  was,  though  I  by  no 
means  sought  the  position,  the  plaintiff,  to 
fbreclose  the  mortgage  over  Wycroft.    -I 


hav^  written  to  apprise  Milbanke  of  the 
fact,  that  he  may  take  such  steps  as  the  na^ 
ture  of  the  case  may  suggest"  Well  for 
Sir  Booth  he  do«s  not  kno^  he's  so  near  I 
What's  this  ?     A  postscript !  well "  —  **  P. S.  ' 

—  I  have  opened  my  letter  to  introduce 
this  postscript,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 
which  has  just  reached  me  in  course  of 
post  from  Mr.  Joe.  Larkin,  a  solicitor,  who 
was  introduced  to  my  notice  about  two 
years  since  by  a  member  of  the  Brandon 
family,  and  who  is  uncjuestionably  a  man  of 
some  ability  in  his  position  in  life.  His  let- 
ter is  accompanied  by  a  note  from  Messlrs. 

I  Nun  and  Samuels,  and  the  two  documents 
involve  considerations  so  sudden,  complicat- 
ed, and  momentous,  that  I  must  defer  open- 
ing them,  and  request  your  presence  at 
Verney  House  on  the  15ih  proximo,  when 
I  mean  to  visit  town  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  distinct  solution  of  the  several  re- 
ports thus  submitted  upon  a  subject  inti- 
mately connected  with  my  private  feelings, 
and  with  the  most  momentous  interests  of 
my  house." 

So  abruptly  ended  the  postscript,  and  fbr 
a  moment  Cleve  was  seriously  alarmed. 
Could  those  meddling  fellows  who  had 
agents  everywhere  have  fished  up  some  bit 
of  Cardyllian  gossip  about  his  Malory  ro- 
mance ? 

He  knew  very  well  what  the  Hon.  Kiffyn 
Fulke  Verney  would  think  of  that.  His 
uncle  could  make  or  mar  him.  He  knew 
that  he  had  dangerous  qualiiies,  being  a 
narrow  man,  with  obstinate  resentments. 
He  was  stunned  for  a  moment;  but  then  he 
reflected  that  all  the  romance  in  which  he 
was  living  had  been  purely  psychologic 
and  internal,  and  that  there  was  no  overt 
act  to  support  the  case  which  he  might  not 
confess  and  laugh  at. 

"On  the  15th  proximo"  —  Very  well; 
on  the  15th  he  would  be  in  town,  and  hear 
his  uncle  upon  this  subject,  involving  his 
"  private  feelin<zs"  and  '*  the  most  momen- 
tous interests  of  his  house."  Cuuld  it  be 
that  his  outcast  uncle,  who  had  been  drag- 
ging out  a  villanous  existence  in  Turkey, 
under  the  hospitable  protection  of  the  Porte 

—  who  was  said  to  have  killed  the  captain 
of  a  French  man-of-war,  in  that  contempla- 
tive retreat,  and  whom  he  was  wont  respect- 
fully to  call ''  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tains," was  dead  at  last  ? 

The  postscript  would  bear  this  interpre- 
tation and  a  pompous  liking  for  mystery, 
which  was  one  of  his  uncl&s  small  weak- 
nesses, would  account  for  his  witholding  the 
precise  information,  and  nursing,  and  mak- 
ing much  of  his  secret,  and  delivering  it  ai 
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last,  like  a  Cabinet  manifesto  or  a  Sessional 
address. 

«*  If  the  Old  Man  of  the  Monntains  be 
really  out  of  the  way,  it's  an  important 
erent  for  us ! " 

And  a  dark  smile  lighted  the  young  man's 
face,  as  he  thought  of  the  long  train  of 
splendid  consequences  that  would  awake 
at  his  death-bed,  and  begin  to  march  before 
his  funeral. 

Ambition,  they  say,  is  the  giant  passion. 
But  giants  are  placable  and  sleep  at  times. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  —  the  lust  of  dis- 
tinction —  hominum  volitare  per  ora  —  digito 
monstrarier —  in  a  wider,  and  still  widening 
sphere  —  until  all  the  world  knows  some- 
thing about  you  —  and  so  on  and  on  —  the 
same  selfish  aspiration,  and  at  best,  the  same 
barren  progress,  till  at  last  it  has  arrived, 
you  are  a  thoroughly  advertised  and  con- 
spicuous mediocrity,  still  wishing,  and  of^en 
tired,  in  the  midst  of  drudgery,  and  impor- 
tance and  ^clat,  and  then  —  on  a  sudden, 
the  other  thing  comes  —  the  first  of  the  days 
of  darkness  which  are  many. 

Thy  house  shall  be  of  clay, 

A  clot  under  thy  head ; 
Until  the  latter  day, 

The  grave  shall  be  thy  bed. 

But  Nature  has  her  flowers  and  her  fruits, 
as  well  as  those  coarse  grains  and  vegetables 
on  which  overgrown  reputations  are  stall- 
fed.  The  Commons  loboy,  the  division  list, 
the  bureau,  Hansard,  the  newspapers,  the 
dreary  bombast  of  the  Right  Hon.  Marcus 
Tullius  Countinghouse,  which  fashion  lauds, 
and  no  mortal  ever  reads;  the  ironies  of 
Mr.  Swelter,  so  far  behind  the  satire  of  the 
Times ;  the  jokes,  so  much  below  Punchy  of 
Mr.  Rasp,  —  enjoy  these  illusions  while  vou 
may,  now,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  before 
your  time  comes,  and  care  catches  you,  and 
you  are  drawn  in  and  ground  under  the 
preat  old  machine  which  has  been  thunder- 
ing round  and  round,  and  bruising  its  prop- 
er grist,  ever  since  Adam  and  Eve  walked 
oat  of  Eden. 

But  beside  all  this  delicious  rape-cake  and 
man^ld  of  politics,  Cleve  Verney  had  his 
transient  perceptions  of  the  flowers  and 
fruits,  as  we  say,  that  spring  elsewhere. 
There  are  fancy,  the  regrets,  the  yearnings 
—  something  recluse  in  the  human  soul, 
which  will  have  its  day,  a  day,  though  brief 
it  may  be,  of  entire  domination. 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  among  the  trees  of 
lonely  Malory,  at  eventide,  when  the  golden 
air  was  flooded  with  the  vesper  songs  of 
small  birds,  and  the  long  gray  shadows  were 


stretching  into  distance,  that  a  little  brow 
Welsh  boy,  with  dark  lively  eyes,  and 
wire  cage  m  his  hand,  suddenly  stood  befon 
Miss  Margaret  Fanshawe,  who  awakii 
from  a  reverie,  with  a  startled  look  —  ( 
intruders  were  there  unknown  —  fixed  ft] 
great  eyes  upon  him. 

**  You've  climbed  the  wall,  little  gips^j 
said  the  beautiful  lady,  with  a  shake  of  h* 
head  and  a  little  frown,  raising  her  fiog 
threateningly.  "  What !  Yon  say  nothii^ 
This  is  a  lonely  place  don't  yon  know ;  thei 
are  ghosts  here  and  fairies,  in  Makny 
And  I'm  one  of  them  perhaps,"  she  eoi 
tinned,  softening  a  little,  for  ne  looked  m 
her  with  round  eyes  of  wonder  and  awe. 

**  And  what  do  you  want  here  ?  and  wki 
hhve  you  got  in  that  cage  ?  Let  me  wb 
it." 

Breaking  through  an  accidental  del 
among  the  old  trees,  one  sunset  ray  streame 
on  the  face  of  this  little  Welsh  Marilki 
and  now  through  the  wires  of  the  tf^ 
gilding  them  pleasantly  as  he  raised  it  s 
his  hand,  and  showed  two  little  sqoinc 
hopping  merrily  within. 

'^  Squirrels  1  How  curious  I  Mypoorlitft 
Whisk,  there's  none  like  you,  funny  liti 
Whisk,  kind  litUe  Whisk,  true  litUe  l]uik| 
you  loved  your  mistress,  and  no  one  cfi 
no  one  else.  He's  buried  there,  under  tb 
lai^  rose-bush ;  I  won't  cry  for  vou,  lilb 
Whisk,  any  more,  I  said  I  wouldn't." 

She  looked  wistfully  toward  the  rose-bB 
and  the  little  head-stone  she  had  girliik 
placed  at  her  favourite's  grave,  and  1= 
little  boy  saw  two  great  crystal  teari  glitU 
ing  in  her  large  eyes  as  she  gazed ;  and  ■ 
turned  and  walked  a  hasty  step  or  two 
ward  it.  I  don't  know  whetner  ther  1 
or  were  dried,  but  when  she  came  baw 
looked  as  at  first. 

'*  I'll  buy  one  of  these  little  thinoi,  tl 
are  very  pretty,  and  111  call  it  Fridc;  J 
I'll  please  myself  by  thinking  it's  IS 
Whisk's  brother;  it  may  be,  yoa  km 
.she  said,  unconsciously  taking  tue  little 
into  the  childish  confidence.  **  What  w« 
you  sell  one  of  those  little  things  "M 
perhsuM  you  would  not  like  to  part  wit3i 
but  I'll  make  it  very  happy,  I  shall  ba  'V 
kind  to  it." 

She  paused,  but  the  little  fellow  0 
looked  still  silently  and  earnestly  in  • 
face. 

"  Is  he  deaf  or  dumb,  or  a  sprite  —  ^ 
are  you  ?  "  said  the  girl,  looking  at  him  cc 
ously. 

A  short  sentence  in  Welsh,  prettieit 
all  pretty  tongues,  with  its  pleasant  acoei 
was  the  reply. 
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*•  Tben  all  mj  fine  sentences  have  b)een 
ttroirn  awair,  and  not  one  word  has  he 
mderatoodl^ 

Looking  at  his  impenetrable  fkce,  and 
fkm  apeacng,  she  smiled ;  and  in  that  sad- 
dle and  beaddfnl  radiance  he  smiled  mer- 

All  this  happened  under  the  trees  close 
bf  the  old  Refectory  wall,  at  the  an^i^le  of 
Anh  tt  a  siaaU  door  admitting  into  the 
Mahle-yard.  Opening  this  she  called 
^Tbooias  Jones  I "  and  the  Cardyllian 
^Mpcr,"  80  called,  answered  the  invocation 
fuokly. 

*  Make  oat  fh>m  that  little  boy,  what  he 
k  willing  to  take  for  one  of  his  sqairrels," 
■Id  she,  and  listened  in  suspense  while  the 
Itifif  dialogue  in  Welsh  proceeded. 

**  He  says,  my  lady,  he  does  not  know, 
hi  will  go  home  and  ask ;  and  if  you'll  give 
Utt  a  shilling  for  earnest,  he'll  leave  the 
^tgb  here.  So  yoa  may  look  at  them  for 
iMMe  time,  my  lady  —  yes,  sure,  and  see 
vUeh  you  would  find  the  best  of  the  two." 
^  Oh,  that's  charming !  **  said  she,  nodding 
•nd  oniling  her  thanks  to  the  urchin,  who 
MceiTed  the  shilling  and  surrendered  the 
0lg0t  which  she  set  down  upon  the  grass  in 
wuuph ;  and  seating  herself  upon  the  turf 
iMftirethem,  began  to  talk  to  the  imprisoned 
muneb  with  the  irrepressible  delight  with 
vUeh  any  companionable  creature  is  wel- 
MBed  by  the  young  in  the  monotony  and 
fltfieai  of  Bolitade. 

The  san  went  down,  and  the  moon  rose 
#V8r  Malory,  but  the  little  brown  boy  re- 
iiived  not.  Perhaps  his  home  was  distant. 
Botthe  next  mormng  did  not  bring  him 
Wik,  nor  the  da^,  nor  the  evening ;  and, 
%  mtf  she  saw  his  face  no  more. 
'■  •Ibor  little  deserted  squirrels!  —  two 
Btde  (bandlincs!  —  what  am  I  to  think? 
'me,  Cousin  Anne,  was  that  little  boy 
he  seemed,  or  an  imp  that  haunts 
woods,  and  wants  to  entangle  me  by 
■[Jtlgain  nncompleted  ;  or  a  compassionate 
j^fcit  that  came  thus  disguised  to  supply  the 
yy  of  poor  little  Whisk ;  and  how  and 
'^koa  do  you  think  he  will  appear  again  ?  ** 
8]ie  was  lighting  her  bed- room  candle  in 
^y  fiided  old  drawing-room  of  Malory,  as, 
*Mllg  about  to  part  for  the  night,  she  thus 
"*  '  d  her  gray  cousin  Anne.  That  old 
yawned  at  her  leisure,  and  then 


••  Hell  netfer  appear  again,  dear." 
**  I  should  really  say,  to  judge  by  that 
^}tch,  that  you  knew  something    about  I 
■■B^*  said  Margaret  Fanshawe,  replacing 


her  candle  on  the  table  as  she  looked  cori* 
ously  in  her  face. 

The  old  lady  sniiled  mysteriously. 

«'  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  girl ;  ''  you  must 
tell  me  —  you  shcdl  tell  me.  Come,  cousin 
Anne,  I  don't  go  to  bed  to-night  till  you  tell 
me  all  you  know." 

The  young  lady  had  a  will  of  her  own, 
and  sat  down,  it  might  be  for  the  night,  in 
her  chair  again. 

**  As  to  knowing,  my  dear,  I  really  know 
nothing ;  but  I  have  my  svtspicicm" 

**  H-m  ! "  said  Margaret,  for  a  moment 
dropping  her  eyes  to  the  table,  so  that  only 
their  long  silken  fringes  were  visible.  Then 
she  raised  them  once  more  gravely  to  her 
kinswoman *s  face.  **  Yes,  I  wiU  know  what 
you  suspect" 

^*  Well,  I  think  that  handsome  young 
man,  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery,"  said  Miss  Chatterton,  with  the 
same  smile. 

Again  the  young  lady  dropped  her  eyes 
gravely,  and  was  for  a  moment  silent.  Was 
she  pleased  or  </i.^pleased  ?  Proud  and  sad 
her  face  looked. 

'*  There's  no  one  here  to  tell  him  that  I 
lost  my  poor  little  squirrel.  It's  ^uite  im- 
possible —  the  most  unlikely  idea  imagina- 

**  /  told  him  on  Sunday,"  said  Miss  Shec- 
kleton,  smiling. 

*•*■  He  had  no  business  to  talk  about  me." 

*'  Why,  dear,  unless  he  wss  a  positive 
brute,  he  could  not  avoid  asking  for  you  ; 
so  I  told  him  you  were  desole  about  your 
bereavement  —  your  poor  little  Whisk,  and 
he  seemed  so  sorry  and  kind ;  and  I'm  per- 
fectly certain  he  got  these  little  animals  to 
supply  its  place.' 

^*  And  so  has  tricked  me  into  taking  a 
present?"  said  the  young  lady,  a  little 
fiercely  —  ^^  he  would  not  nave  taken  that 
liberty  "  — 

"  Liberty^  my  dear  ?  " 

^'  Yes,  liberty;  if  he  did  not  think  that  we 
were  fallen,  ruined  people  "  — 

**  Now,  my  dear  child,  your  father^s  not 
ruined,  I  maintain  it ;  there  will  be  more 
lefl,  I'm  very  certain,  than  he  supposes ; 
and  I  could  have  almost  beaten  you  the 
other  day  for  using  that  expression  in  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Vemey  ;  but  you  €Bne  so  impetuoui 
—  and  then,  could  any  one  have  done  a 
more  thoughtful  or  a  kinder  thing,  and  in  a 
more  perfectly  delicate  way?  He  hasn't 
made  you  a  present ;  he  has  only  eontrived 
that  a  purchase  should  be  thrown  in  your 
way,  which  of  all  others  was  exactly  what 
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yoQ  most  wished ;  he  has  not  appeared,  and 
never  will  appear  in  it ;  and  I  know,  for  my 
part,  Tm  very  much  obliged  to  him  —  if  he 
nag  done  it  —  and  I  thii&  he  admires  you 
too  much  to  ran  a  risk  of  offending  you." 

"  What  ?  " 

**  I  do  —  I  think  he  admires  you." 

The  girl  stood  up  again,  and  took  her 
candle,  paused  but  for  a  moment  by  the 
table  looking  thoughtfully'.  Was  she  paler 
than  usual  ?  or  was  it  only  that  the  light  of 
the  candle  in  her  hand  was  thrown  upward 
on  her  features '?  Then  she  said  in  a  spoken 
meditation  — 

**■  There  are  dreams  that  have  in  them,  I 
think,  the  ^erms  of  insanity ;  and  the  soon- 
er we  dissipate  them,  don't  you  think,  the 
better  and  the  wiser  ?  ** 

She  smiled,  nodded,  and  went  away. 

Whose  dreams  did  she  mean?  Cleve 
Vemey's,  Miss  Sheckleton's,  or  —  could  it 
be,  her  own  ? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
NEWS  ABOUT  THE  HON.  ARTHUR  VEJINBY. 

Next  morning  Margaret  Fanshawe  was 
unusually  silent  at  breakfast,  except  to  her 
new  friendsi  the  squirrels,  whose  cage  she 
placed  on  a  little  table  close  by,  and  who 
had  already  begun  to  attach  themselves  to 
her.  To  them  she  talked,  as  she  gave  them 
their  nuts,  a  great  deal  of  that  silvery  non- 
sense which  is  pleasant  to  hear  as  any  other 
gleasant  sound  in  nature.  But  good  old 
[iss  Sheckleton  thought  her  out  ot  ^irits. 

*'*'  She's  vexing  herself  about  my  conjec- 
tures," thought  the  old  lady.  "  I'm  sorry  I 
said  a  word  about  it.  I  believe  /  was  a 
fool,  but  she's  a  greater  one.  She's  young, 
however,  and  has  that,  excuse." 

"  How  old  are  you,  Margaret  ?  "  said  she 
abruptly,  after  a  long  silence. 

"  Twenty-two,  my  last  birth-day,"  an- 
swered the  young  lady,  and  looked,  as  if  ex- 
pecting a  reason  for  the  question. 

*^  Yes ;  so  I  thought,"  said  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton. "  The  twenty-third  of  June  —  a  mid- 
summer birth-day  —  your  poor  mamma 
used  to  say  —  the  glow  and  flowers  of  sum- 
mer—  a  brilliant  augury." 

**  Brilliantly  accomplished,"  added  the 
irl ;  **  don't  you  think  so.  Frisk,  and  you, 
ittle  Comet  ?  Are  you  not  tired  of  M  ilory 
already,  my  friends  ?  My  cage  is  bigger, 
but  so  am  i,  don't  you  see ;  you'<l  be  happier 
climbing  and  hopping  among  the  boughs. 
What  am  /  to  you,  compared  with  iibt^rty  ? 
I  did  not  a-k  for  you,  little  fools,  did   I  ? 


i 


Ton  came  to  me ;  and  I  wilt  open  the  doo* 
of  your  cage  soma  day,  and  give  you  baci 
to  the  unknown  —  to  chance  —  from  whici 
you  came." 

**  You're  sad  to-day,  my  child,"  said  Mi 
Sheckleton,  laying  her  hand  gently  on  )k% 
shoulder.  **  Are  you  vexed  at  what  I  s^^ 
to  you  last  night  r  " 

"  What  did  yon  say  V  " 

**  About  these  little  things, —  the  squi 
rels." 

**  No,  darling,  I  don't  care.  Why  shonj 
I?  They  come  from  Fortune,  and  ths 
little  brown  boy.  They  came  no  more  t 
me  than  to  you"  said  the  girl  carelesrir 
^^  Yes,  another  nut ;  you  shall,  yoi\  litm 
wonders ! " 

**  Now,  that's  just  what  I  was  goinc  t( 
say.  /  might  just  as  well  have  bought  uen 
as  you  ;  and  I  must  confess  I  coloured  n] 
guess  a  little,  for  I  only  mentioned  pooi 
Whisk  in  passing,  and  I  really  don't  kno« 
that  he  heard  me ;  and  I  think  if  he  ha4 
thought  of  getting  a  squirrel  for  us,  he'* 
have  asked  leave  to  send  it  to  me,  1  coal 
not  have  objected  to  that,  you  know;  an 
that  little  boy  may  be  ill,  yon  know ;  c 
something  may  have  hapnened  to  dela; 
him,  and  ne'll  turn  up  :  ana  you'll  have  t 
make  a  bargain,  ana  pay  a  fair  price  fo 
them  yet." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  I  never  thought  av 
thing  else  —  eventually ;  and  I  knew  a 
along  you  were  jesting.  I  told  these  littl 
creatures  so  this  momihg,  •over  and  ove 
again.  If  they  could  speak  they  would  sa 
so.  Would  not  you,  you  two  dear  litt 
witches  ?  " 

So  she  carried  out  her  pets  with  her,  an 
hung  their  cage  among  tne  boughs  of  th 
tree  that  stood  by  the  mstic  seat  to  whic 
she  used  to  take  her  book. 

**  Well,  I've  relieved  her  mind,"  thoi^ 
Miss  Sheckleton. 

But,  oddly  enough,  she  found  the  yoQn 
lady  not  sad,  but  rather  cross  And  fierce  i 
that  aflernoon  —  talking  more  bitterly  tha 
ever  to  her  squirrels,  about  Malory,  an 
with  an  angry  kind  of  gayety,  of  i&er  ij 
proaching  exile  to  France. 

'•'•  It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  how  * 
please  young  ladies,"  thought  Miss  Sheckl 
ton.  ^^  They  won't  always  take  the  troubj 
to  know  their  own  minds.  Poor  thioi 
It  ts  very  lonely  —  very  tiresome,  to  1 
sure;  —  and  this  little  temper  will  bk) 
over." 

So,  full  of  these  thoughts.  Miss  Sheckl 
ton  repaired  to  that  mysterious  study  do< 
within  which   Sir  Booth,  danj^erous   as 
caged  beast,  paced  his  floor,  and  stonm 
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mmd  hi8  teetb,  oTer  —  not  his  own 
prodigalities,  and  madness,  but  the 
Tiilanies  of  mankind  —  glared 
1 1u8  window  in  bis  paroxysms,  and 
I  ennes  like  muttered  thunder  across 
o?er  the  bead  of  old  Pendyllion  — 
ten  would  subside,  and  write  long, 
igt'mbbisby  letters  to  his  attorneys  in 
I,  which  It  was  Miss  Sheckleton's 
•  Id  enclose  and  direct,  in  her  femi- 
lad,  to  her  old  friend  Miss  Ogden, 
OMtreet,  Piccadilly,  who  saw  afler 
I  delirery  of  these  missives,  and  made 
fsnerally  useful  durine  the  mystery 
m  of  the  Fanshawe  affairs. 
idt  the  sombre  precincts  of  Malory 
«l  Fanshawe  would  not  go.  Old 
hflekleton  had  urged  her.  Perhaps 
a  girlish  perversitT;  perhaps  she 
ffiiliked  the  idea  of  again  meeting 
ing  an  acquaintance.  At  all  events, 
I  against  any  more  excursions.  Thus 
fi  were  dull  at  Malory,  and  even 
Mcklcton  was  weary  of  her  imprison- 

a  nice  thing  to  hit  the  exact  point 
*?e  and  difficulty  at  which  an  interest 
rtain  sort  is  piqued,  without  danger 
g  killed.  Perhaps  it  is  seldom  com- 
hj  art,  and  a  nuke  generally  does 
m  absolutely  certain  that  there  was 
m  here.  But  there  is  a  spirit  of 
Mty  —  a  product  of  pride,  of  a  sen« 
m  almost  morbid,  of  a  reserve  glid- 
I  duplicity,  a*  duplicity  without  cal- 
l—which yet  operates  like  design. 
raa  piqued  —  Cleve  was  angry.  The 
r  the  chase  was  roused,  as  ottcn  as 
ed  at  the  dusky  woods  of  Malory. 
BOW  he  had  walked  on  three  succes- 
fB  past  the  old  gateway,  and  on  each 
li  loit«  red  long  on  that  wind-beaten 
t  overlooks  the  grounds  of  Malory. 
vain.  He  was  no  more  accustomed 
than  Louis  XIV.  No  wonder  he 
npatient,  and  meditated  the  wildest 
I— even  that  of  walking  up  to  the 
V,  and  asking  to  see  Sir  Booth  and 
leckleton,  and,  if  need  be.  Miss  Fan- 
He  only  knew  that,  one  way  or 
*,  be  mwtt  see  her.  He  was  a  young 
tsorbitant  impatience,  and  a  vio- 
%  and  would  control  events, 
a  are  consequence:),  of  course,  and 
nbjugators  are  controlled  in  their 
Time,  as  mechanical  science  shows 
I  element  in  power ;  and  patience  is 
bOity.  God  waits,  and  God  is  might, 
thout  patience  we  enter  not  into  the 
B  of  God.  which  is  the  kingdom  of 
and  the  kingdom  of  eternity. 


Cleve  Yemey's  romance,  next  morning 
was  doomed  to  a  prosaic  interruption.  He 
was  examining  a'  chart  of  the  Cardyllian 
estuary,  which  hangs  in  the  library,  tryins 
to  account  for  the  boat's  having  touched 
the  bank  at  low  water,  at  a  point  where  he 
fancied  there  was  a  fathom  to  spare,  when 
the  rustic  servant  entered  with  — 

"  Please,  sir,  a  gentleman  which  his  name 
is  Mr.  Larkin,  is  at  the  door,  and  wishes  to 
see  you,  sir,  on  partickler  business,  please." 

'^  Just  wait  a  moment,  Edward.  Three 
fathom  —  two  —  four  feet  —  by  Jove  1  So 
it  is.  We  might  have  been  aground  for 
five  hours ;  a  sname  there  isn*t  a  buoy  there 

—  got  off  in  a  coach,  by  J  ore.    Larkm  t 
Has  he  no  card  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  please.** 

**  Oh !  ye8  —  very  good.  Mr.  Larkin  — 
The  Lodge.  Does  he  look  like  a  gate- 
keeper ?  " 

**  No,  sir,  please ;  quite  the  gentleman.** 

'*  What  tne  devil  can  he  want  of  me  ? 
Are  you  certain  he  did  not  ask  for  my 
uncle  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir  —  the  Honourable  Mr.  Vemey 

—  which  I  told  him  he  wasn't  here." 

**  AnU  why  did  not  you  send  him  away, 
then  V  *' 

**  He  asked  if  you  were  here,  and  wished 
to  see  you  partickler,  sir." 

*^ Larkin  —  the  Lodge;  what. is  he  like 

—  tall  or  short  —  old  or  young?"  asked 
Cleve. 

"  Tall  gentleman,  please,  sir  —  not  young 

—  heldeny,  sir,  ray  ther." 

*'  By  Jove !  Larkin  V  I  think  it  i$.  —  Is 
he  bald  —  a  long  face,  eh?"  asked  Cleve 
with  sudden  interest. 

**  Yes,  sir,  a  good  deal  in  that  way,  sir  — - 
rayther." 

'"  Show  him  in,"  said  Cleve ;  <'  I  shall 
hear  all  about  it,  now,"  he  soliloquized  as 
the  man  departed.  **Yes,  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world  ! " 

The  tall  attorney,  with  the  tall  bald  fore- 
head and  pink  eyelids  entered  simpering, 
with  hollow  jaws,  and  a  stride  that  was 
meant  to  be  perfectly  easy  and  gentleman- 
like. Mr.  Larkin  had  framed  his  costume 
upon  something  he  had  once  seen  upon 
somebody  whom  be  secretly  worshipped  as 
a  great  authority  in  quiet  elegance.  But 
every  article  in  the  attorney's  wardrobe 
looked  always  new  —  a  sort  of  lavender 
was  his  favourite  tint  —  a  lavender  waist- 
coat, lavender  trowsers,  lavender  gloves-^ 
so  that,  as  the  tall  lank  figure  came  in,  a 
sort  of  blooming  and  vemaT  effect,  in  spite 
of  his  open  black  fifock-coat,  seemed  to  en- 
ter and  freshen  the  chamber. 
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"  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Larkin  ?  My  uncle 
is  at  present  in  France.  Sit  down,  pray  — 
can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  "  said  Cleve,  wno  now 
recollected  his  appearance  perfectly,  and 
did  not  like  it. 

The  attorney,  smiling  engagingly,  more 
and  more,  and  placing  a  very  smooth  new 
hat  npon  the  table,  sat  himself  down,  cross- 
ing one  long  leg  over  the  other,  throwing 
himself  languidly  back,  and  letting  one  of 
his  long  arms  swing  over  the  back  of  his 
chair,  so  that  his  fingers  almost  toucLed  the 
floor,  said  — 

^*  Oh  ?  "  in  a  prolonged  tone  of  mild  sur- 
prise. **  They  quite  misinformed  me  in 
town  — not  at  Verney  House  —  I  did  not 
allow  myself  time  to  call  there ;  but  my 
agents,  they  assured  me  that  your  uncle, 
the  Honourable  Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney,  was 
at  present  down  here  at  Ware,  and  a  most 
exquisite  retreat  it  certainly  is.  My  occu- 
pations, and  I  may  say  my  habits,  call  me  a 
good  deal  among  the  residences  of  our  aris- 
tocracy," he  continued,  with  a  careless 
grandeur  and  a  slight  wave  of  his  hand, 
throwing  himself  a  uttle  more  back,  **  and 
I  have  seen  nothing,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Ver- 
ney, more  luxurious  and  architecture  than 
this  patrician  house  of  Ware,  with  its  taste- 
ful colonnade,  and  pilastered  front,  and  the 
distant  view  of  the  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  Cardyllian,  which  also  belongs  to 
the  family ;  nothing  certainly  lends  a  more 
dignified  charm  to  the  scene,  Mr.  Verney, 
than  a  distant  view  of  family  property, 
where,  as  in  this  instance,  it  is  palpably  ac- 
cidental —  where  it  is  all  forced,  as  in  the 
otherwise  highly  ms^nificent  seat  of  my 
friend  Sir  Thomas  Omnibull,  baronet ;  so 
far  from  elevating,  it  pains  one,  it  hurts 
one's  taste  "  —  and  Mr.  Jos.  Larkin  shrugged 
and  winced  a  little,  and  shook  his  head  — 
"  Do  you  know  Sir  Thomas  ?  —  no  —  I  dare 
say  —  he's  quite  a  new  man.  Sir  Thomas  — 
we  all  look  on  him  in  that  light  in  our  part 
of  the  world  —  a  —  in  lact,  a  parvenu." 
which  word  Mr.  Larkin  pronounced  as  if  it 
were  spelled  pair  vermew.  ^*  But  you  know, 
the  British  Constitution,  every  man  may  go 
up  —  we  can't  help  it  —  we  can't  keep  them 
down.  Money  is  power,  Mr.  Verney,  as 
the  Earl  of  Coachhouse  once  said  to  me  — 
and  so  it  is ;  and  when  they  make  a  lot  of 
it,  they  come  up,  and  we  must  only  receive 
them,  and  make  the  best  of  them." 

**■  Have  you  had  breakfast,  Mr.  Larkin  ?  " 
inquired  Cfleve,  in  answer  to  all  this. 

**  Thanks,  yes  —  at  Llewinan  —  a  very 
sweet  spot  —  one  of  the  sweetest,  I  should 
say,  in  tnis  beauteous  country." 

**  I  don't  know  —  I  dare  say  —  I  think 


you  wished  to  see  me  on  bosineas,  Mr.  Li^ 
kin  ?  "  said  Cleve. 

**  I  must  say,  Mr.  Verney,  yon  will  penut 
me,  that  I  really  have  been  taken  a  lit^ 
by  surprise.  I  had  expected  confidently  to 
find  your  uncle,  the  Honourable  Kiffyi 
Fulke  Verney,  here,  where  I  had  eertainljr 
no  hope  of  having  the  honour  of  finding 
you." 

I  must  here  interpolate  the  fact  that  no 
person  in  or  out  of  Ehtigland  was  more  ex- 
actly apprised  of  the  whereabout  of  the 
Verneys,  uncle  and  nephew,  at  the  moment 
when  he  determined  to  ^isit  Ware,  with  the 
ostensible  object  of  seeing  the  Hon.  Kiffyn 
Fulke,  and  the  real  one  of  seeing  Mr.  Cleve, 
than  was  my  friend  Mr.  Larkin.    He  was» 
however,  as  we  know,  a  gentleman  of  in- 
fivnious    morals  and    labyrinthine   tutes* 
With  Truth  he  was,  as  it  were,  on  bowiiag 
terms,  and  invariably  spoke  of  her  with  r^ 
spect,  but  that  was  all.    There  was  no  iot-ir 
macy,  she  was  an  utterly  impracticable 
viser,  and  Mr.  Larkin  had  grown  up  and* 
a  more  convenient  tuition. 

**  The  information,  however,  I  feel 
corns  you,  my  dear  sir,  as  nearly,  in  a  maft*^ 
ner,  as  it  docs  your  uncle ;  in  fact,  y^^ 
youth  taken  into  account,  more  momento'ini 
ly  than  it  can  so  old  a  gentleman.  I 
therefore,  merely  venture  to  solicit  one 
dition,  and  that  is,  that  you  will  be  ao 
as  not  to  mention  me  to  your  uncle  aa 
ing  conveyed  this  information  to  yon,  i 
might  himself  have  wiahed  to  be  the 
person  to  open  it,  and  my  having  doo^ 
might  possibly  induce  in  hb  mind  an  i 
pleasant  feeling." 

**  I  shan't  see  my  uncle  before  the  ^ 
teenth,"  said  Cleve  Verney. 

*^  A  long  wait,  Mr.  Verney,  for  iaeh  ib 
telligence  as  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  comnkxaDi 
cate,  which,  in  short,  I  shall  be  moat  kajatpi 
to  lay  before  you,  provided  you  will  h^  0 
good  as  to  say  you  aesire  it  on  the  oonifitio 
I  feel  it  due  to  all  parties  to  suggest." 

**  You  mean  that  my  uncle  need  not  b 
told  any  thing  about  this  interview.    I  do 
see  that  he  needy  if  it  eoncema  Me.    Wh 
concerns  Aim,  I  suppose  yon  will  tell 
Mr.  Larkin." 

**  Quite  so ;  that*s  quite  my  meani 
merely  to  avoid  unpleasant  feeling.  I 
most  anxious  to  acquaint  yon  —  bet  fi^^ 
understand  the  delicacy  oif  my  pomo^ 
with  your  uncle  —  and  that  pienised, 
have  now  to  inform  you  "  —  here  he  droppa^ 
his  voice,  and  raised  his  hand  a  little,  hke 
good  man  impressing  a  sublioM  leligioi^ 
fact  —  '*that  your  uncle,  the  llnmmiilj^ 
Arthur  Verney,  ia  no  more." 
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ne  Ttmng  man  floflhed  up  to  the  yenr ' 
of  his  hair.    There  was  a  little  pink  ' 
also  on  the  attorney's  long  cheeks ;  j 
there  was  something  exciting  in  even 
such  an  annoancement.    The  con- ! 
were  so    unspeakably  magnifi- 


]fe  Laridn  saw  a  vision  of  permanent, 
flsidential,  and  lucrative  relations  with 
lieh  Yemej  family,  such  as  warmed  the 
tide  of  his  blood,  and  made  him  feel 
the  moment  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 
looking  in  the  attorney's  eyes  — 
IIm  ittomey  in  his.  There  was  a  silence 
krwfcile  yon  might  count  three  or  four. 
Mkt  Larkm  saw  that  his  intended  client, 
Bm—  the  future  Viscount  Vemey  —  was 
iMded,  and  a  little  confounded.  Becol- 
Mbg  himself,  he  turned  his  shrewd  gaze 
Mihe  marble  fiuse  of  Plato,  who  stood  on 
Ui  pedestal  near  the  window,  and  a  smile 
■nphic  and  melancholy  lighted  up  the  fea- 
iBliaad  the  sad  pink  eyes  of  the  godlpr 
Money.  He  raised  them;  he  raised  his 
pent  hand  in  the  lavender  glove,  and  shook 
lb  loBg  head  devoutly. 

^Ifysterions  are  the  dealings  of  Provi- 
huttf  Mr.  Vemey ;  happy  those  who  read 
it  kaon,  sir.  How  few  of  us  so  favoured ! 
Maderfnl  are  His  ways ! " 

With  a  little  effort,  and  an  affectation  of 
Wmitjt  Cleve  spoke :  — 
^  lib  Tery  great  wonder,  however,  consid- 
ikf  he  was  sixty-four  in  May  last."  The 
■Mg  nan  knew  his  vagabond  uncle  Ar- 
Mrt  age  to  an  hour,  and  nobody  can  blame 
faijueh  for  his  attention  to  those  figures. 
Xt  aight  not  have  happened,  of  course, 
■Plan  or  twelve  years,  but  it  might  have 
feSBred,  I  suppose,  at  any  moment.  How 
Ukhimen ?  -Do  you  know  the  particu- 
■vff  Mt,  is  there  —  is  there  no  (he  was 
rihned  to  sav  hope)  no  chance  that  he 

,  fliU  be  livmg  ?  —  is  it  quite  certain  ?  " 

'^IWrfeetly  certain,  perfecily.  In  a  family 
*,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  he 
before  speakin^;.  No  trifling  with 
feelings,  that  has  been  my  rule,  Mr. 
and  althou*;h  in  this  case  there 
■ttiffations  as  respects  the  survivors, 
•denng  the  life  of  privation  and,  solitude 
Mi  as  I  ha /e  reason  to  know,  of  ceaseless 
■tftbasement  and  remorse,  which  was  all 
Alt  nmained  to  yoar  unhappy  relative,  the 
BftiaraUe  Arthur  Vemey,  it  was  hudly 
lihtdeeired  that  the  event  should  be  very 
■vh  kniffer  deferred." 

Gfeve  Vemey  looked  for  a  moment  on 
At  table,  in  the  passing  contagion  of  the 
~1ii  attorney's  high  moral  tone. 

tbve  juet  said  ^^yes,"  in  a  low  tone,  and 


shook    his   head.      But   rallying,    he    re- 
marked— 

**  You,  of  course,  know  how  the  title  is 
affected  by  this  event  —  and  the  estates  ?  " 
And  as  he  raised  his  eyes  he  encountered 
the  attorney's  fixed  upon  him  with  that 
peculiar  rat-like  vigilance,  concentrated 
and  dangerous,  which,  as  we  know,  those 
meek  orbs  sometimes  assumed  when  his  own 
interests  and  objects  were  intensely  present 
to  his  mind. 

Cleve's  eye  shrank  for  a  second  under 
the  enigmatic  scrutiny  which  as  instantly 
gave  way,  in  turn,  before  his  glance. 

*'  Oh,  certainly,"  said  the  attorney,  "  the 

Eublic  know  always  something  oi  great 
ouses,  and  their  position ;  that  is,  generally^ 
of  course  —  details  are  quite  another  affair. 
But  ewery  one  knows  the  truly  magnificent 
position,  Mr.  Verney,  in  which  the  event 
places  your  unole,  and  I  may  say  you.  At 
the  same  time  the  House  of  Lords,  your 
house,  I  may  call  it  now,  are,  very  properly , 
particular  in  the  matter  of  evidence." 

"  Our  consul,  I  suppose,"  said  Cleve 

**  If  he  were  cognizant  of  all  the  points 
necessary  to  put  in  proof,  the  case  would  be 
a  very  simple  one  indeed,"  said  Mr  Larkin, 
with  a  sad  smile,  slowly  shaking  his  tall 
head. 

"  Where,  Mr.  Larkin,  did  my  poor  uncle 
die  ?  "  inquired  Cleve,  with  a  little  effort  at 
the  word  **  uncle." 

"  In  Constantinople,  sir —  a  very  obscure 
quarter.  His  habits,  Mr.  Verney,  were 
very  strange ;  he  lived  like  a  rat  —  I  should 
say  a  rabhii  in  a  burrow.  Darkness,  sir,  ob- 
scurity —  known,  I  believe,  personally  to 
but  two  individuals.  Strang  fate.  Mr. 
Vemey,  for  one  bom  to  so  bnlliant  an  in- 
heritance. Known  to  but  two  individuals, 
one  of  whom  died  —  what  a  thing  life  is !  — 
but  a  few  months  before  him,  leaving,  I 
may  say,  but  one  reliable  witness  to  depose 
to  his  death ;  and,  for  certain  reasons,  that 
witness  is  most  reluctant  to  leave  Constan- 
tinople, and  not  very  easily  to  be  discover- 
ed, even  there.  You  see,  Mr.  Verney,  now, 
probably,  something  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
case.  Fortunately,  I  have  got  some  valua- 
ble information,  confidentifd,  I  may  say,  in 
its  nature,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  valua- 
ble local  agents,  providentially  at  this  mo- 
ment at  my  disposal,  I  think  the  difficulty 
may  be  quite  overcome." 

''If  old  Arthur  Verney  is  dead.  111  find 
proof  of  the  fact,"  said  Cleve  ;  ^  V\\  send 
out  people  who  will  know  how  to  come  at 
it." 

''  Tou  must  be  well  advised,  and  yerj 
cautious,  Mr.  Vemey  —  in  fact,  I  may  teU 
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yon,  you  ran't  be  too  cautious  -*  for  I  happen 
to  know  that  a  certain  low  firm  are  ali^ady 
tampering  with  the  witness." 

**  And  how  the  devil  can  it  concern  any 
firm  to  keep  us  —  my  uncle  Kifiyn  Vemey 
out  of  his  rights  ?  **  said  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey, 
scornfully. 

**  Very  true,  Mr.  Verney,  in  one  sense,  no 
motive ;  but  I  am  older  in  the  sad  experi- 
ence of  the  world  than  you,  Mr.  Verney. 
At  your  age  I  cotifd  not  believe  it,  much 
later  I  would  not.  But,  ah  I  Mr.  Vemey, 
in  the  long-run,  the  facts  are  too  strong  for 
us.  Poor,  miserable,  fallen  human  nature, 
it  is  capable  of  arty  thing.  It  is  only  too 
true,  and  too  horrifUe,  It  sticks  at  nothing^ 
my  dear  Mr.  Verney,  and  their  object  is  to 
command  the  witness  by  this  means,  and  to 
dictate  terms  to  you  —  in  fact,  my  dear  Mr. 
Verney,  it  is  shocking  to  think  of  it  —  to 
extort  money" 

"  I  hope  you  over-estimate  the  difiiculty. 
If  the  death  has  occurred,  I  wajirer  my  life 
we'll  prove  it,  and  come  what  will  I  hope  my 
uncle  will  never  be  persuaded  to  give 
those  scoundrels  a  shilling." 

**  Certainly  not —  not  a  shilling  —  not  a 
farthing  —  but  I  have  taken  prompt,  and  I 
trust  decisive  steps  to  checkmate  those  gen- 
tlemen. I  am  not  at  liberty,  just  at  present, 
to  disclose  all  I  know ;  I  don't  say  that  I  could 
exactly  undertake  the  management  of  the 
case,  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  volunteer  all 
the  assistance  in  my  power ;  and,  as  I  say, 
some  accidental  circum»tances  place  me  in  a 
position  to  undertake  that  you  shall  not  be 
defeated.  A  break-<)own,  I  may  mention, 
would  be  a  more  serious  matter  than  you 
seem  to  suppose ;  in  fact,  I  should  prefer 
the  Honorable  Arthur  Vemey's  living  for 
twelve  years  more,  with  clear  .proof  of  his 
death  at  the  end  of  that  time,  than  matters 
as  they  stand  at  present,  with  a  failure  of 
the  necessary  proof." 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Larkin ; 
my  undo,  I  am  sure,  will  also  be  very  -much 
obliged.  I  understand,  of  course,  the  sort 
of  difficulty  you  apprehend." 

**  It's  not  conjectural,  Mr.  Verney,  I  wish 
it  were  —  but  it's  past  thcU ;  it  exists^  said 
the  attorney  sadly. 

■  **  Well,  I  can  only  say,  we  are  verv  much 
obliged,"  said  Cleve,  quite  honestly.  "I 
shan't  forget  your  wish,  that  I  should  not 
mention  our  conversation  to  my  uncle,  and 

if  you  should  learn  any  thing  further  " 

*•  You  shall  certainly  hear  it,  Mr.  Verney. 
I  must  now  take  my  leave.  Sweet  day, 
and  a  beauteous  country  !  How  blest  you 
are,  Mr.  Vemey,  in  your  situation  !  I  al- 
lude to  your  scenery,  and  I  may  add,  the 


architectural  magnificence  of  this  princelv 
residence.  What  a  row  of  windows  as  1 
approached  the  bouse  1  What  a -number  of 
bed-rooms  you  must  have !  Hardlj  so 
many,  let  us  hope,  as  there  are  maosooi, 
Mr.  Vemey,  in  that  house  to  which  we 
humbly  trust  we  are  proceeding."  Mr. 
Larkin,V ho,  on  his  way,  had  called  profes- 
sionally upon  a  subscriber  to  the  Gjlingden 
Chapel  —  an  **  eminent  Christian  **  —  sad 
talked  accordingly  —  perceived  that  his 
meat  was  a  little  too  strong  for  a  babe  of 
Mr.  Vemey's  standing,  and  concluded  more 
like  an  attorney  of  this  world. 

'*  Splendid    and    convenient    rendenee, 
and  in  all  respects  suitable,  Mr.  Vemej,  to 
the  fine  position  of  u^efulneas,  and,  I  may 
say,  splendour,  to  which  you  are  about 
being  called ; "  and  he  snuled  round  upon 
the  TOok-caaes  and  furniture,  and  waved  bis 
hand  gently,  as  if  in  the  act  of  diffuiiiig   * 
benediction. 

**  Won't  you  take  something,  Mr.  Larki^s 
before  you  go  ?  "  asked  Cleve. 

**  No  —  thanks  —  no,    Mr.    Vemey  — - 
many  thanks.      It  is  but  an  hoar  since 
had  my  modest  dejeuner  at  that  sweet  fitt-^ 
inn  at  Lewinan." 

So  on  the  door-steps  the^  parted ;  the  a.  ' 
torney  smilins  quite  celestially,  and  feeln 
all  a-glow  with  afiability,  virtue,  and  i 
eral  sense  of  acceptance.  In  fact  lie  wi 
pleased  with  his  morning's  work  for  sevei 
reasons  —  pleased  with  himself,  with  CI 
Verney,  and  confident  of  gliding  into 
management  of  the  Verney  estates,  and 
great  measure  of  the  Verneys  themaelve-^ 
now  seeing  before  him  in  the  great 
cloudy  vista  of  his  future  a  new  and 
^eons  castle  in  the  air.  These  chateala.. 
in'  the  good  man's  horison  had,  of  late,  bee 
multiplying  rapidly,  and  there  was  n<i»« 
q^uite  a  little  city  of  palaces  in  hu  perspocs 
tive  —  an  airy  pageant  which,  I  think,  litf 
sometimes  mistook  for  the  New  Jemsalem  ^ 
he  talked  and  smiled  so  celestially  when  M 
was  in  view. 


CHAPTBB  XV. 
WITHIN  THE   SANCTUARY. 

*'  So  the  Old  Man  of  the  Monntains  is 
dead  at  last,"  thought  Cleve.  ^  Vfxir  old 
sinner — what  a  mess  he  made  of  it-^ 
Uncle  Arthur  1  Fine  cards,  uncle,  ill  pUij* 
ed,  sir.  I  wonder  what  it  all  was.  To 
judge  by  the  result,  he  must  have  been  a 

Frec'ioui  fool.     Of  what  sort  was  your  ibUy, 
wonder  —  weak  brains,  or  violent  will  ? 
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7^7  My  ^  WM  clever,  —  a  little  bit  mad, 
j  dare  eay ;  an  idea  ran  away  with  him» 
"^rhip  and  spurs,  but  no  bridle  —  not  unlike 
sue,  I  lometimes  think,  headstrong;  —  head- 
Jong —  but   rii   never  run  in  your  track, 
tiiough  I  may  hrnak  my  neck  vet.     And  so 
Shit   Viscount   Verney,  de  jure  —  out-cast 
and  renegade,  de  facto  r—  has  died*  in  one  of 
ihoie  squalid  lanes  of  Constantinople,  and 
lies  among  poor   Asiatics,  in    a    Turkish 
eemetery !    This  was  the  meaning  of  my 
Uncle  Kiffyn^s  letter —  never  was  mortal  in 
nch  a  fuss  and  Hurry  about  any  thing,  as 
1m  is  at  this  moment;    and  yet  he  must 
nacdse  his  affutrtation  of  indifference,  and 
■b  ain  of  superiority  —  what  a  fool  my 
Dnde  Kiffy-n  is ! '' 

Cleve  walked  back  to  the  study.  Things 
kxiked  changed,  somehow.  lie  had  never 
perceived  before  how  old  and  dingy  the 
uimiture  was,  and  how  shabby  the  paint 
and  Riding  had  grown. 

^  This  hou.^  must  be  made  habitable,  one 
of  the  first  things,**  said  he,  **  and  we  must 
Snke  our  right  place  in  the  county.  The 
Hammerdons  have  been  every  thing  here. 
Ic  muit  not  be  so." 

Cleve  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
Tba  timber  of  Ware  is  old  and  magnificent 
The  view  of  Mulory  and  CardylTian  and 
#11  that  Verney  sea-board  does  make  an 
impofing  display  across  the  water.  The 
Aoctioaeering  slang  of  the  attorney  had 
cuMler  its  glare  and  vulgarity  a  pleasant 
fonpdation  of  truth ;  and  as  the  young  man 
▼10 wed  this  landscape  the  sun  seemed  to 
Iferiohten  ovor  it,  and  he  smiled  with  a  new 
and  solemn  joy  swelling  at  his  heart. 

**"  I  hope  tha^  attorney  fellow,  Larkin,  will 
go  on  and  work  this  thing  properly.  It 
would  be  too  had  that  any  delay  should  oc- 
•or  for  want  of  proof —  another  name  for 
wnot  of  energy  —  after  the  unfortunate  old 
fcUow  has  actually  died." 

Vr,  Larkin's  card  was  upon  the  table,  and 
*>Ui  the  providence  which  in  all  small  mat- 
^*n  dintinguislied  him,  he  had  written 
{"Oder  "The  Lodge"  his  post-town,  "Gy- 
"■gden."  So  Clove  Verney  wrote  forth- 
with to  tell  him  that  although  he  had  no 
*^lu>rity  to  direct  inquiries  in  the  matter, 
•■•i  that  his  uncle  would,  of  course,  under- 
**^«  that^  he'  was  yet  so  strongly  of 
*|P&iaioo  that  uo  time  should  be  wasted,  and 
u%t  ^  Larkin's  services  might  be  of  the 
P|^«test  possible  value,  that  he  could  not 
"^V>ear  writing  to  say  so ;  and  also  that  he 
^^^Hild  take  the  first  opportunity  of  pressing 
^<^i^  view  upon  his  uncle.  So  the  letter 
f'^Tid  the  good  attorney  that  evening  at 
^  The  Lodge."    lie  needed  no  such  spur. 
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He  was,  in  fact,  very  deep  in  the  business 
already,  and,  with  his  own  objects  in  view, 
was  perhaps  quite  as  much  excited  as  either 
Cleve  Verney  or  his  uncle. 

When  Cleve  had  despatched  this  note, 
the  restlessnt^ss  and  fever  of  this  new  and 
great  suspense  were  upon  him.  It  was  im- 
possible to  sit  down. and  read  his  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Had  he  been  a  fisherman, 
he  might  have  taken  his  rod  and  fly-book, 
and  becalmed  his  excited  spirit  in  that  mys- 
terious al)8orption.  But  he  had  never  pos- 
sessed patience  for  the  gentle  craft.  It 
ought  to  be  cultivated  early  for  its  meta- 
physical virtues  —  neither  transient  like 
music  nor  poisonous  like  opium.  For  a. 
harassed  or  excited  mind,  priceless  is  the 
resource  of  being  able  to  project  itself  into 
the  condition  of  the  otter  or  the  crane,  and 
think  of  nothing  but  fish. 

Two  sedatives,  however,  wore  at  his 
disposal  —  cigars  and  the  sea  —  and  to  them 
he  betook  himself.  Away  went  the  Wave 
over  the  sparkling  sea,  witli  a  light  breeze, 
toward  the  purple  dome  of  Pendillion, 
streaked  with  dull  yellow  rock,  and  towering 
softly  in  the  distance.  Delightful  sea-breeze, 
fragrant  cigars,  and  gently-rizjing,  misty 
woods  of  Malory  with  their  romantic  inter- 
est —  and  all  seen  under  the  glory  of  this 
great  news  from  the  East.  The  cutter 
seemed  to  dance  and  writhe  along  the  waves 
in  elation  and  delight,  and  the  spray  flew 
un  like  showers  of  brilliants  from  the  hands 
of  friendly  Undines  sporting  round  her 
bows.  Trance-like  it  seemed,  all  musical 
and  dreamy ;  and  Cleve  felt,  for  the  hour, 
he  could  have  lived  and  died  in  that  luxu- 
rious fascination. 

Away  for  Pendillion  ran  the  cutter.  He 
did  not  choose  idle  tongues  in  Cardyllian  to 
prate  of  his  hovering  about  Malory.  He 
knew  his  yacht  womd  be  seen  from  the 
pier.  Active  Captain  Shrapnell  fretiuented 
It,  and  would  forthwith  report  her  crourse  in 
the  billiard  and  reading  rooms,  with  such 
conjectures  as  might  strike  his  ingenious 
mind.  So  the  cutter  should  run  for  that 
remote  headland  for  nearly  an  hour«  and 
then  with  a  change  of  tack  for  Penruthyn 
Priory,  which  was  hidden  from  Cardyllian 
I  eyeB  by  intervening  promontories ;  and 
I  not  one  of  the  wise-acres  could  tell  or  guess 
where  he  had  been. 

When  the  sail  of  the  yacht  had  grown 
like  a  gray  speck  in  the  distance,  she  was 
put  about,  and  at  a  sharp  angle  ran  to  the 
rude  pier  of  Penruthyn  Rriory,  whence 
taking  his  gun  as  if  for  a  ramble  in  the 
Warren,  he  told  his  men  to  expect  him  in. 
aboat  two  hours,  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 
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Across  the  Warren  there  is  a  wild  path- 
way which  leads  toward  Malory,  coming 
ont  upon  the  old  road  close  by  Llanderris 
churchyard,  and  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
of  the  wooded  grounds  of  the  ancient 
Dower  House  of  the  Vemeys. 

Approached  from  this  point,  there  is  a 
peculiar  melancholy  in  the  old  wood.  The 
quiet  little  church  of  Llanderris,  and  the 
graveyard  with  its  old  yew  tree,  and  the 
curve  of  the  narrow  road  overhung  by  ivy- 
mantled  ash  trees,  form  the  foreground,  as 
you  approach  the  wildest  side  of  the  wood- 
lands, which  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  gentle 
descent. 

The  little  by-road  making  a  sweep  skirts 
the  rear  of  the  Malory  grounds.  Here  the 
great  hawthorn  hedges  have,  time  out  of 
mind,  been  neglected,  and  havejgrowu'gigan- 
tic  and  utterly  irregular,  stoopmg  frt>m  the 
grassy  bank  like  isolated  trees,  and  leaving 
wide  gaps  through  which  you  may  see  the 
darkened  sward,  the  roots  and  stems  of  the 
fbte<  trees  within,  and  the  vistas  that  break 
dimly  into  the  distance. 

Hours  hadpassed  since  the  Wavehsdleft 
the  jetty  of  Ware,  and  the  autumnal  sun  was 
already  declining  in  the  early  evening. 
There  is  no  hour  and  no  light,  not  even 
night  and  moonlight  —  so  favourable  to  a 
certain  pensive  and  half  saddened  view  of 
fancy,  as  that  at  which  the  day  eives  signs 
of  approaching  farewell,  and  gilcb  the  land- 
scape witib  a  funereal  splendour. 

When  Cleve  reached  the  old  road  that 
descends  by  the  chnrchvard,  and  through  its 
double  heoge-rows  looked  down  upon  the 
enclumted  grounds  of  Malory,  he  slackened 
his  pace,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  reverie  and 
rapture. 

There  are   few   of  the  impostures   we 

commit   more  amusing    than    that    which 

we  habitually  practise  upon  ourselves  in 

.assigning  the  highest  moral  motives  for  do- 

.ing  what  pleases  us  best. 

**  If  my  Uncle  Arthur  had  married  some 
•one  whom  he  really  loved,  how  differently^  all 
might  have  gone  with  him!  Here  am  I, 
witn  more  money  ultimately  awaiting  me 
than  I  shall  really  care  to  spend.  One 
thousand  pounds  with  me  will  do  more  than 
two  thousand  with  most  other  men.  I  don't 
play.  Fm  not  on  the  turf.  Why  should  I 
:  sacrifice  my  chance  of  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  a  httle  more  money,  which  I  really 
don't  want,  or  for  the  sake  of  part^  connex^ 
ion  ?  If  I  can't  make  mv  way  without  the 
aid  of  a  wifb,  Fm  not  fit  for  politics,  and  the 
sooner  I  torn  to  something  els»  the  better. 
Every  man  ou^ht  to  consult  his  affisctions, 
And  to  make  hu  home  the  centre  of  them. 


Where  is  the  good  of  fortono,  and  moii^— >-^ 
and  all  that,  it  it  does  not  enable  one  to  d^^ 


so?    How  can  von  love  yoor  children 
•you  don't  love  their  mother — if  yon  ~ 
her,  by  Jove  —  as  I  know  fellows  that  dOw 
Settlements,  and  political   infiaence— all 
very  fine  —  and  we   expect   happtnesi   Id 
come  of  itself,  when  we  nave  sold,  our  latl 
chance  of  it." 

In  thb  vein  was  Cleve  Yemey's  oonte»> 
plation  —  and  even  more  virtuous  and  un- 
worldly as  he  proeeeded  —  in  the  elation  of 
his  new  sense  of  omnipotenee  and  glorv. 
Had  he  been  a  little  franker  witii  himsetf, 
he  might  have  condensed  it  tiias,  "  A  ftaoj 
has  taken  possession  of  me,  and  I  donl 
choose  to  deny  myself." 

IVoublinjg  his  visions^  however,  was  tihe 
ima^  of  his  ancle,  and  the  distant  somd 
of  his  cold  uncomfortable  voice,  and  a  sense 
of  severity,  selfishness,  and  dangjeri  nnder 
his  feeble  smile.  Against  thb  teasmg^  pfasm- 
tom  with  its  solemn  prattle,  however,  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  shook  his  ears.  He  bad 
never  enjoyed  a  sail  or  a  walk  so  in  all  hie 
life.  Was  nature  ever  so  glorious  beAfe, 
or  romance  so  noUe  and  tender  ?  What  • 
pensive  slow  and  glory  was  over  every 
thing!  He  walked  down  the  steep  litde 
curve  of  the  old  road,  and  found  himself  on 
the  path  that  follows  the  low  bank  and  ihora 
trees  which  fence  in  the  woods  of  Malofji 

Walking  slowly,  and  now  and  then  Pmm* 
ing,  he  lodked  amonff  the  trunks  aad  aam 
the  opening  aisles  or  the  wood.  Bat  there 
was  no  sign  of  life.  The  weeds  nodded  in 
the  shadow,  and  now  and  then  a  browa 
leaf  fell.  It  was  like  the  wood  of  the 
**  Sleeping  Beauty.*"  The  dudky  sonUght 
touched  it  drowsily,  and  all  the  air  mm  si* 
lent  and  slombrous. 

The  path  makes  a  tom  round  a  thick 
clump  ojf  trees,  and  as  he  passed  this,  oa  • 
sudden  he  saw  the  beaatiM  yoang  lady 
standing  near  the  bank,  her  hat  tfarowii  on 
the  ground,  the  thick  folds  of  her  cheetnot 
hair  all  solden  in  the  misty  sonlight  Never 
so  like  the  Guide  before.  The  large  egrv^ 
the  delicate,  oval,  and  pearlv  tints,  and  tbe 
small  vermilion  mouth,  its  full  lips  parted, 
he  could  see  the  sunlight  glitter  on  tlie  edge 
of  the  little  teeth  witfaiik 

A  thrill  —  a  kind  of  shiver —>  passed 
through  him,  as  if  at  sight  of  a  bemtiAil 
spectre.  She  saw  him  stop,  and  ih  tba 
momentary  silenoe,  he  thcmght --- was  it 
fancv? — he  saw  a  blush  jost  tinge  her 
cheeks.  On  the  bank,  giimmeriag  in  the 
sunlight,  was  the  cage  w»h  the*  littto  sqw- 
rels  mmpiag  inside. 

««Wbat   a   sweet   eireningl''  nM  he. 
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*'  Fve  been  down  te  Penntthjn  Prioiy  — 
I'to  grown  so  food  of  that  old  place.  I 
nted  not  to  oare  aboat  it;  but — but  one 
ekanges  -—  and  now  it  itevoa  to  me  the  most 
interesting  place  in  the  world,  except,  per- 
hapsi  one.  You  tired  of  it  very  quickly, 
Mms  Fanahawe.  You  haye  not  half  seen  it, 
Tou  know.  Why  don't  yon  come  and  see 
kairain?'* 

'^  I  suppose  we  ought  to,"  said  the  young 
lady*  *'  and  I  dare  say  we  shall" 

^  Then  do  to-morrow,  pray,"  said  he. 

She  laoghed,  and  said, 

**  An  ezcunioa  like  that  must  always  de- 
pend on  the  whim  of  the  moment,  don't 
mi  think,  to  be  the  least  pleasant?  It 
loaas  its  charm  the  moment  it  loses  the  air 
cf  perfect  liberty  and  caprice ;  and  I  don't 
Irmmt  whether  we  shall  ever  see  the  old 
BiicNy  again." 

**  Pm  very  sorry,"  said  Cleve.  There  was 
Kaneet  disappointment  in  his  tone,  and  his 
dirk  soft  ejres  looked  full  in  hers. 

She  laughed  again  a  little,  and  looking 
pretty  old  Church  of  Llanderris,  that 
among  nodding  ash-trees  on  the  near 
VplMid,  she  said, 

**  That  old  chnroh  is,  I  think,  quite  beau- 
tiM.  I  was  explorioff  these  woods  with  my 
Stile  aqnirrels  here^  when  I  suddenly  came 
ipen  ibis  view,  and  here  I  have  stood  for 
leaaiy  ten  minutes." 

**  Vm  very  much  oUiged,  I  know,  to  Llan- 
lc»ris  Church,  and  I'm  glad  you  admire  it, 
oar^I  like  it  very  much  myself,"  said  Cleve. 
'*  .And  so  yon  have  got  two  squirrels.  I  was 
9  Mny  to  hear  last  Sunday  that  you  had 
your  little  pet,  Whbk.  Wasn't  that 
name?" 

•^Tea.    Poor  little  WTiisk  I " 

**And  yon're  not  going  to  leave  Malo- 

"'Kot  immediatdy,  I  believe,"  said  Miss 


^Itiat  makes  me  very  hi^py  fer  three 
Ha.  First,  it  proves  that  you  have 
confidence,  after  all,  in  me ;  and  next, 
jae  it  shows  that  you  are  not  so 
^^^bied  here  as  you  fea^d  you  might  be ; 
?**  tlie  thad  reason  —  perhaps  you  shall 
^^^  Imow  until,  at  least,  you  can  guess 

^ee :  pi^  is  not  talkioj^  of  leaving  im- 

— fyj  and  Pm  fflad  of  it,  for  I  know  it 

int  that  be  shoold  be  able  for  a 

longer  to  remain  in  England. 

'» I  think  my  little  squirrels  want 

^avle,  and  I  must  go." 

^MT  little  prisonera  1    Ton're  all  pris- 

heie.    Ton  shut  yourselves  up  ao 


jealously,"  said  Cleve.  **  The  monastic  spir- 
it still  haunts  this  place,  I  think.  It  must 
be  that  old  convent  ground.  Almost  erery 
day  I  walk  by  this  old  place,  and  never  have 
seen  you  once,  even  through  the  grille,  un- 
til to-day." 

She  stooped  to  pick  up  the  cage. 

**  I'm  sure  you'll  shake  hands  before  you 
go,  Miss  Faushawe,  won't  you,  through  the 
grille  —  the  hedge,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  good-by,"  she  said 
merrily,  but  without  coming  nearer. 

*'  And  we  are  good  friends  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

'*  And  —  and  Pll  tell  you  a  secret,  but  you 
must  foivive  me."  As  he  spoke,  Cleve  vei^ 
ney,  with  a  step  or  two,  oMMinted  the  bank 
and  stood  beside  the  young  lady^  within  the 
precincts  of  Malory. 

'*  Don't  mind  coming  in,  pray,"  said  she. 

"  Only  for  a  moment — only  one  word," 
besought  Cleve. 

"  WeU,"  laujghed  Miss  Faushawe,  though 
he  thought  a  little  uneaaily,  for  she  glanced 
toward  the  house,  and  he  fancied  was  think- 
ing of  Sir  Booth.  «« If  you  willy  1  can't  help 
it,  only  you  must  remember  there  are  dogs 
in  the  yard,  and,"  she  added,  more  graveljr, 
*'  papa  has  so  manv  notices  up  to  keep  peo* 
pie  away,  I  think  he'd  be  vexed." 

'*  Here  I'm  almost  on  neutral  ground.  It 
is  only  a  step,  and  Pm  gone.  I  want  to  tell 
you  —  you  must  foi^ve  me  —  but  it  was  I 
who  ventured  to  send  that  little  boy  with 
those  squirrels  there.  I  knew  how  lonely 
you  were,  and  I  was  selfish  enough  to  wish 
to  give  you  even  so  small  an  evidence  of  the 
sinceritv  of  my  professions  —  my  anxiety  to 
be  employed. 

**  That  little  boy  promised  to  return,  but 
has  never  come  back,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe, 
throwing  back  her  head  a  little,  and  push- 
ing back  her  rich  tresses.  He  thought  there 
was  a  brighter  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and 
that  she  looked  a  little  haughty.  She  was 
certainly  very  grave. 

'*  He  could  not  help  it,  poor  little  fellow. 
He  lives  at  Pendillion,  nine  miles  across  the 
water,  and  nearly  thirty  by  the  road.  Yon 
must  lay  the  whole  blame  upon  me  —  yon 
must,  indeed.    It's  all  my  fault." 

Miaa  Fanshawe  was  looking  haughtily 
down  upon  the  unconscious  squirrels. 
There  was  something  of  disdain  in  this 
glance  that  fell  from  under  her  long  silken 
lashes  askance  upon  them,  hopping  and 
fnsking  within  their  wires,  as  if  she  medi- 
tated sending  them  away  in  disgrace. 

^  Yon  must  not  be  vexed  with  them  either, 
it  is  aU  my  doing,  my  fiiult,  let  me  confe*. 
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I  ran  down  in  my  boat  to  Pendillion,  and 
looked  np  that  little  iellow  who  always  has 
half-a-dozen  squirrels.  I  had  to  go  twice  to 
find  him,  and  then  brought  him  here,  and 
he  met  a  lady  in  the  wood.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  description,  and  so  these  lit- 
tle creatures  are  your  happy  captives —  and 
-^  and  I  hope  you  are  not  very  angry  with 
me. 

The  colour  wa?  brilliant  in  her  cheeks, 
and  gave  a  corresponding  brilliancy  to  her 
great  eyes ;  how  were  they  so  mysterious 
and  yet  so  frank.  She  looked  on  him 
gravely  in  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then 
down  upon  the  little  prisoners  in  the  cage. 
Was  she  angrv  —  was  she  embarrassed  — 
was  she  secretly  pleased  ?  That  odd,  beau- 
tiM  girl  —  he  could  not  quite  understand 
her. 

But  Mr.  Cleve  Yemey  was  an!  impetuous 
orator ;  when  he  took  fire  upon  a  theme,  he 
ran  on  daringly  — 

**  And  Pve  done  more  —  I'm  even  more 
guilty;  ril  hide  nothing  —  I've  taken  a 
groat  reward  —  I've  got  a  talisman  that  I 
prize  above  any  thing  —  this  little  coin ; " 
and  there  was  a  bright  shilling  fixed  like  a 
**  charm  "  to  his  watch-guard.  **  It  is  mine 
-^  you  only  can  guess ;  no  one  shall  ever 
know  why  I  wore  it  next  my  heart,  and  you 
may  blame,  but  yon  won't  quite  condemn 
me ;  and  won't  you  make  it  up  with  those 
poor  little  s^quirrels,  and  tell  me  it's  all  for- 
given, and  —  by  Jove,  here's  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton." 

And  so  she  was  approaching  with  her  firm 
light  step,  and  pleasant  smile,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  great  trees,  and  near  enough  already 
to  greet  Mr.  Verney  with  -^ 

*•  How  d'ye  do  ?  What  a  charming  even- 
ing!" and  having  arrived  at  the  hawthorn 
tree  beside  which  they  were  standing,  she 
added,  in  the  low  tont^  in  which  she  habitu- 
ally spoke  of  the  Baronet  —  "  Sir  Booth  is 
is  not  very  well  this  evening  — he's  in  his 
room,  and  he'll  stay  at  home  reading  the 
newspapers,  at  all  events  for  an  hour  or  so." 

There  was  a  want  of  tact  in  this  little  in- 
timation which  had  an  effect  quite  diffierent 
from  that  which  the  good-natured  spinster 
intended  ;  for  Miss  Fanshawe  said,  Ifiing  the 
little  cage,  and  looking  in  upon  its  tiny  in- 
habitants in  the  sunlight  — 

**  Then  1  had  better  run  in  and  see  him." 
And  with  a  gay  slight  "  Good-by,"  she  nod- 
ded to  Mr.  Clevo  A^rney.  The  smile  was 
only  a  momentary  light,  and  the  great  ha- 
zel eyes  looked  thoughtfully  as  she  turned 
away ;  and  as  she  disappeared  among  the 
old  trees,  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  dull  shad- 


ow suddenly  descended  apon  the  trees,  ar 
the  gi^Mf  and  the  landscape. 

"We  are  always,  Mr.  Verney,  in  a  fa 
here ;  that  is,  we  never  know  exactly  w 
a  post  may  brin^  us  any  morning  or  ev^ 
ing,  or  how  suddenly  we  may  have  to 
You  may  guess  what  it  is  to  in«,  who  have 
arrange  every  thing,"  said  the  old  lady, 
ing  her  thin  fingers  and  shaking  her  h 
"  As  for  Margaret  there,  she's  both  cle 
and  energetic  —  but  no  experien^^'e;    a 
therefi^re,  I  don't  allow    her   to  take 
share.  ^  Poor  thing  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  h.^ 
and  this  place  so  very  solitary  ibr  Mr. 

**You  must  make  her  come  to-monroir.'' 
said  Cleve,  "  and  see  the  Priory ;  yon  only 
Aa//*saw  it  the  other  day,  and  I  assare  too 
it  19  really  well  worth  looking  at ;  and  it 
will  make  an  excuse  to  tempt  her  ontside 
this  gloomy  place.  I  can't  conceire  any  thins 
worse  than  being  shut  up  week  after  week 
in  this  solitude  and  darkness;  yon  really 
must  persuade  her;  at  what  hour  do  you 
think  you  will  be  there  ?  " 

"  Well  now,  I  really  wiU  try,"  said  good- 
natured  Miss  Sheckelton, "  positiTelv  I  will ; 
and  I  think  about  three  o'clock — T'll  make 
an  effort ;  and  III  send  for  the  boat  without 
asking  her,  and  she  can  hardly  refuse  me, 
then.  You  have  not  been  here  very  long, 
Mr.  Yemey  ? "  she  added,  with  a  not  un- 
natural curiosity. 

"  Only  a  minute  or  two  before  yon  came," 
he  answered,  a  little  inaccurately,  I  think. 

"  Well,  then,  to-morrow,  I  hope  to  tempt 
her  out  a  little,  as  yon  advise  ;  and  —  and  * 
—  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder  toward  the 
bouse  —  **  perhaps  I  had  -.better  bid  you 
good- by  for  the  present,  Mr.  Yemey ;  good- 
bye !  how  beautiful  every  thing  looks  P* 

She  gave  him  her  hand  very  cordially. 
Was  there  a  sort  of  freemasonry  and  a  ro- 
mantic sympathy  in  that  kindly  farewell  ? 
Cleve  felt  that  she  at  least  half  understood 
him.  Even  in  reserved  natures,  there  is  an 
instinctive  yearning  for  a  confidant  in  such 
situations,  and  a  friendly  recognition,  even 
at  a  distance,  of  one  that  promises  to  fill 
that  place  of  sympathy. 

So  there  they  parted,  with  friendly  looks, 
and  a  friendly  spirit.  Romantic  and  simple 
Miss  Sheckleton,  he  felt  that  yon  were  a  true 
denizen  of  those  regions  in  which  of  late,  he 
had  been  soaring,  unworldly,  tnie.  It  is 
well  for  a  time  to  put  off  the  profound  attor- 
ney-nature of  man  —  we  tirought  noth- 
ing into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we 
can  carry  nothing  out  ^- and  to  abandon 
ourselves  for  a  few  happy  moments  to  the 
poetry  and  kindness  which  are  etemaL 
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CHAPTBB     XYL 
AN    l7MLOOKB]>-FOB    VISITOR. 

In  romances,  it  is  usual  for  lovers  to  dream 
a  ^reat  deal  and  always  of  the  objects  of 
their  adorations.  We  accjuiesce  gravelj  and 
kindl^r  in  these  conventional  visions;  but 
on  reflection,  we  must  admit  that  lovers  have 
BO  hatdty  of  dreaming,  and  of  selecting 
tke  anbjects  of  their  dreams  superior  to  that 
of  ordinary  persons.  Cleve,  I  allow,  sat  up 
rather  late  that  night,  thinking,  I  venture  to 
say,  a  great  deal  about  the  beautiful  young 
lady  who,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  now 
haunted  his  thoughts  incessantly ;  and  with 
this  brilliant  phantom,  he  walked  ro'manti- 
eall  J  in  the  moonlight,  by  the  chiming  shingle 
of  the  sea.  But  I  don't  know  what  his  dreams 
were  about,  or  that  he  had  anv  dreams 
at  all ;  and  in  fact,  I  believe  he  slept  very 
•oundly,  but  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a 
vaeue  anticipation  of  something  very  de- 
lightful and  interesting.  Why  is  it  that 
when  we  first  awake  the  pleasures  or  the 
hiMnrors  of  the  coming  day  seems  always 
moat  intense  ? 

Another  bright  autumnal  day  with  just 
breeze  enoush  to  fill  the  sails  of  the  cutter. 
On  his  breidcfast^table  from  the  post-office 
of  Ware,  lay  a  letter,  posted  over  nij^ht,  at 
Gylingden,  by  his  newly  revealed  good 
anjfcel,  **  very  truly,  his,"  Jos.  Larkin.  It 
•aid  — 

*  Mt  dear  Sir, 

"The  interview  with  which  you  this 
aMHming  honoured  me  conveyed  more  fully 
«ven  tlian  your  note  implies,  your  wishes  on 
tte  subject  of  it.  Believe  me,  I  needed  no 
Jiresh  incentive  to  ejiertion  in  a  matter  so 
-pregnant  with  serious  results,  and  shall  be 
oily  too  happy  to  expend  thought,  time, 
and  money,  in  securing  wi'h  promptitude  a 
snccesful  termination  of  what  in  dilatory  or 
inexperienced  hands  might  possibly  prove  a 
Most  tedious  and  distressing  case.  I  have 
before  me  directions  of  proofs  on  which  I 
have  partially  acted,  and  mean  in  the  sequel, 
Id  do  so  completely.  I  may  mention  that 
there  awaited  me  on  my  arrival  a  letter 
from  my  agent,  to  whom  I  more  particularly 
V^ierred  in  the  conversation  which  you  were 
pleased  to  invite  this  morning,  conveying  in- 
ibnnation  of  very  high  importance,  of*  which 
I  shall  be  happy  to  apprize  you  in  detail 
when  next  I  have  the  honour  of  a  conference. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether  I  men- 
tiooed  thts  morning  a  person  named  Ding- 
well  V  - 

*♦  No,  you  did  not,"  interpolated  Cleve  " — 


"Who,"  continued  the  letter,  "resides, 
under  circumstances  of  considerable  de- 
licacy on  his  part,  at  Constantinople,  and 
who  has  hitherto  acted  as  the  correspondent 
and  agent  of  the  Jewish  firm,  through  whom 
the  Dowager  Ladv  Vemey  and  your  uncle, 
the  Hon.  Kiffyn  Fulke  Vemey,  were  accus- 
tomed, with  a  punctuality  so  honourable  to 
their  feelings,  to  forward  the  respective  an- 
nuities, which  they  were  so  truly  considerate 
as  mutually  to  allow  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  unfortunate  deceased.  This  gentleman, 
Mr.  Dingwell,  has  bee^  unhappily  twice  a 
bankrupt  in  Jjondon,  in  early  hfe,  and  there 
are  still  heavy  judgments  against  him ;  and 
as  he  is  the  only  witness  discoverable,  com- 
petent, from  his  habits  of  regular  com- 
munication with  your  lamented  uncle  for 
years,  to  depose  to  his  identity  and  his 
death,  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  should 
exist,  for  the  special  reasons  I  have  mention- 
ed, considerable  risk  and  difficulty  in  his  un- 
dertaking to  visit  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  necessary  depositions;  and  I 
fear  he  cannot  be  induced  to  take  that  step 
without  some  considerable  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice on  your  part.  This  will  necessarily 
form  one  of  the  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
proposed  conference  of  the  15th  prox. ;  and 
It  is  no  8mall  point  in  our  favor,  satis- 
factorily to  be  ai>8ured  that  a  witness  to  the 
cardinal  points  to  which  I  ha'^e  referred  is 
actually  produc^eable,  and  at  this  moment  in 
communication  with  me. 

**  I  have  the  honour,  to  be,  dear  sir,  very 
truly  vours,  —  Jos.  Larkin. 
*»  The'  Lodge,  Gylingjlen." 

''  r.  S.  I  may  mention  that  the  Jewish  firm 
to  which  I  have  referred  have  addressed  to 
me  a  letter,  apprizing  me  of  the  decease  of 
the  Hon.  Artnur  Vemey,  a  step  which,  as 
terminating  the  annuities  on  which  they 
received  an  annual  percentage,  they  would 
not,  I  presume,  have  adopted,  had  they  not 
been  absolutely  certain  of  the  event,  and 
confident  also  that  we  must,  if  they  were 
silent,  be  otherwise  apprized  of  it." 

I  think  our  old  friend,  Jos.  Larkin,  wrote 
this  letter  with  several  views,  one  of  which 
was  that,  in  the  event  of  his  thinking  proper, 
some  years  hence,  notwithstanding  his  bttle 
flourishes  of  gratuitous  service,  to  unmuzzle 
the  ox  who  had  trod  out  the  corn,  and  to 
send  in  his  little  bill,  it  might  help  to  show 
that  he  had  been  duly  instructed  to  act  in 
this  matter  at  least  by  Mr.  Cleve  Verney. 
The  other  object,  that  of  becoming  toe 
channel  of  negotiating  terms  with  Mr.  Ding- 
well,  offered  obvious  advantages  to  a  gentle- 
man of  acquisitive  diplomacy  and  ingenious 
morals. 
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CleTe,  bowever,  had  not  yet  learned  ta 
suspect  this  Christian  attorney,  and  the 
letter  on  the  whole  was  highly  satisfactory. 

**  Cajmtal  man  of  business,  this  Mr.  Lar- 
kin  I  Who  could  have  es^pected  an  answer, 
and  so  fuU  an  answer,  so  immediately  to  his 
letter  ?  That  is  the  kind  of  attorney  the 
world  siffhed  for.  Eaj^r,  prompt,  clear, 
making  his  clients'  interests  bis  own"  — 
more  literally  sometimes  than  Cleve  was 
yet  aware  —  **  disinterested,  spirited,  ibr 
was  he  not  riskinc^  his  time,  skill,  and  even 
money,  without  hanring  been  retained  in 
t  his  matter,  and  with  even  a  warning  that 
he  might  possibly  never  beso ?  Did  ne  not 
also  come  in  the  livery  of  religion,  and  dis- 
cuss business,  as  it  were,  in  a  white  robe 
and  with  a  ptdm  in  his  hand  ?  And  was  it 
not  more  unlikely  that  a  man  who  commit- 
ted himself  every  hour  to  the  highest  princi- 
ples should  practise  the  lowest,  than  a  per- 
son who  shirked  the  subject  of  virtue,  and 
thought  religion  incongruous  with  his 
doines  ?  Perhaps,  Cleve  thought,  there  is 
a  little  too  much  of  that  solemn  flam.  But 
who  can  object  if  it  helps  to  keep  him 
straight  ? 

This  was  the  day  of  surprises.  Cleve  had 
gone  up  to  his  room  to  replenish  his  ci<rar- 
case,  when  a  chaise  drove  up  to  the  hall-door 
of  Ware,  and  looking  out  he  beheld  with  a 
sense  of  dismay,  his  uncle*s  man,  Mr.  Rid- 
ley, descending  from  his  seat  on  the  box, 
and  openino;  the  door  of  the  vehicle  from 
which  the  thin  stifffigure  of  the  Hon.  Ki^n 
Fulke  Verney  descended,  and  entered  the 
house. 

Could  the  devil  have  hit  upon  a  more  ill- 
natured  plan  for  defeating  the  detightfiil 
hopes  of  that  day  ?  Why  could  not  that 
teasing  old  man  stay  where  he  was  ?  Hea- 
ven only  knows  for  how  many  days  he  might 
linger  at  Ware,  lecturing  Cleve  upon  themes 
on  which  his  opinion  was  not  worth  a  pin, 
directing  him  to  write  foolish  letters,  and 
now  and  then  asking  him  to  obieege  him  bv 
copyin<r  papers  of  which  he  required  dupli- 
cates, benumbing  him  by  his  chilly  pres- 
ence, and  teasing  him  by  his  exactions. 

Cleve  groaned  when  he  saw  this  specta- 
cle from  his  window,  and  muttered  some- 
thins,  I  don't  care  whu. 

**  Let  him  send  for  me  if  be  wants  me. 
I  shan't  pretend  to  have  seen  him,"  was 
Cleve's  pMBtulant  resolve  But  a  knock  at 
his  room  door,  with  an  invitation  from  his 
uncle  to  visit  him  in  the  library,  settled  the 
question. 

**  How  d'ye  do,  Cleve,**  and  his  uncle, 
who  was  sitting  in  a  f^reat  chair  at  the  table, 
with  some  letters,  noted,  and  folded  into 


long  slim  pandlelegnuni,  already  before 
him,  put  forth  a  thin  band  for  him  to  shake 
throwinff  back  his  head,  and  &cing  his  some 
what  dull  grey  eyes  widi  an  imperious  soc 
of  curiosity  upon  him,  lie  said,  **  Yes — ys 
—  recruiting.  I  was  alwajfv  in  favour  c 
making  the  most  of  the  recess,  aboni  Li 
You  make  the  most  of  it.  I  aaw  Winkledo^ 
and  your  firiend  Colonel  Tellerlon  at  Dyce 
yesterday,  and  talked  with  'eni,aboat  fi 
and  they  both  agreed  with  me,  we  are  prsa 
ty  sure  of  a  stormy  session,  Ute  sittings,  ac 
no  end  of  divisions,  and  I  am  glad  yon  a!« 
taking  your  ooliday  so  sensibly.  Tb^Wav^ 
here,  isn't  she  ?  and  you  sail  in  her  a  goc3 
deal,  I  dare  say,  about  it,  you've  got  yoca 
self  a  good  deal  sunburnt,  les,  the  san  dc^i 
that ;  and  you're  looking  very  weQ,  aboe 
it,  I  think,  very  well  indeed.** 

To  save  the  reader  trouble,  I  mention  here, 
that  the  Hon.  Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney  has  * 
habit  of  introducing  the  words  **  about  it,*" 
as  everybody  is  aware  who  has  the  honour 
of  knowing  him,  without  relation  to  their 
meaning,  but  simply  to  oanlk,  as  it  were, 
the  seams  of  his  sentences,  to  stop  thenn 
where  they  open,  and  save  his  speeon  from 
foundering  for  want  of  this  trifling  half- 
pennvwortb  of  oakum. 

"Very  lonely,  sir.  Wave  is.  ToaVe 
come  to  stay  for  a  little  time  perhaps." 

"  Oh  I  no.  Oh,  dear  na  My  new  npeo 
that  subject  is  very  decided  indeed,  as  too 
know.  I  ask  myself  this  question, —  What 
good  can  I  possibly  do  about  it,  by  residing 
for  any  time  at  Ware,  until  my  iocome  ahafl 
have  been  secured,  and  my  proper  position 
ascertained  and  recognized  r  I  find  m^rtelf, 
by  the  anomalous  absurdity  of  our  existing 
law,  placed  in  a  position,  about  it,  of  to 
much  difficulty  and  hardship,  that  althoa|(h 
the  people  must  feel  it  very  nraoh,  and  the 
country  regret  it,  I  feel  it  only  due  to  myeeH 
to  wa«h  my  hands,  about  it,  of  the  entire 
thing  for  the  present,  and  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  a  mere  private  gentleman,  whidi 
the  existing  law,  in  its  wisdom,  impoeei 
upon  me — don't  you  see?  " 

"It  certainly  is,"  acquiesced  Cleve,  ^'a 
gross  absurdity  that  thei^  shoold  be  no  pro- 
vision for  such  a  state  of  things." 

"  Absurditv  I  my  dear  sir,  I  don't  call  H 
absurdity  at  all,  I  call  it  rank  injustice,  nnll 
a  positive  cruelty ^**  said  the  feeble  voioe  of 
this  old  gentleman  with  an  eager  qnaver  in 
it,  while,  as  always  occnrved  when  'he  iras 
suddenly  called  on  for  what  he  called  fail 
"  sentiments  "  upon  this  intolerable  topic,  m 
pink  flush  suffused  his  thin  temples  and  mht- 
row  forehead.  Here  I  am,  about  it,  invest** 
ed  by  opinion,  don't  you  ^eciand  a  moral 
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cawn^jninif  with  the  lialnlities  of  a  certain 
poMtMMi,  and  yet  excluded  from  its  privi- 
t&fg^m  and  (^portunities.     And  what,  I  ask 
m^^self,  can  come  of  such  a  thing,  except 
tkrr  Mxi  of  thing,  about  it,  which  we  see  go- 
in^  on  ?   Don't  you  aee  ?  " 

^  Any  newB  of  any  kind  from  the  East, 
nr  ?  "  asked  Cleve. 

•*  "V^eU,  BOW,  wait — a —  a — I'll  come  to 
it  -^  X'm  eoming  to  that.  I  wrote  to  you  to 
wmy  ^hat  you  were  to  meet  me  in  town,  d*ye 
ly  on  the  fifteenth,  and  I  mean  to  have  a 
rkin,  an  attorney,  a  very  proper  per- 
his  rank  of  Ufe  —  a  veiy  proper  per- 
about  it,  to  meet,  us  and  produce  bis 
^  and  make  his  statement  again. 
I  may  tell  you  that  he's  of  opinion, 
der  the  impression^  that  poor  Arthur 
f,  about  it ;  and  now  you'll  read  this 
—  very  good,  and  now  this  —  very 
and  now  this." 

he  handed  these  papers  over  to  Cleve 
in  ■ueceesion,  the  young  gentleman  thought 
lua  imncle's  air  a  little  grander  than  usual, 
uul.  fukcied  there  was  a  faint  simper  of  tri- 
viap%  discernible  under  the  imposing  solem- 
nity of  his  looks. 

•*  Ji —  well,  that's  all  at  present ;  and  im- 
nie<liately  on  r(>ceivin^  the  first  of  these  I 
^rote  to  the  Consul  there  —  a  very  proper 
mAn,  very  well  connected ;  I  was,  I  may  say, 
j^tmmental  in  getting  his  appointment  for 
Kna  -^saying  he^d  obleeee  me  by  instituting 
aqiilnr  and  communicatm^;  the  result,  and 
nbly  I  may  hear  before  the  fifteenth ; 
I  should  be  Y^ry  glad,  about  it,  to  learn 
something  definite,  in  which  case, 
,  there  would  be  a  natural  solution 
•^  "the  complication,  and  prove  Arthur's 
22*^  about  it,  would  clear  up  the  whole 
"^■Bg,  ti  in  fact  it  does  in  all  such  cases. 


■rtronsce?" 

**  Oif  coarse,  sir,  perfectly." 


.       And  as  to  mourning  and  all  that,  about 
JJ2*  don't  quite  see  my  way,  no,  I  don't;  be- 


•  ^ — -»♦  d'ye  see,  I  rather  think  there  should 
'^'^oihing  of  the  kind  :  but  it*s  time  enough 
'•^^•cide  what  the  house  of  Vemey  are  to 
2^when  I  shall  have  all  the  circumstances, 
^^^J^  f**  •eCi  •nd  every  thing. 

^3(eva  acquiesced. 

^  And  if  the  dissolution  comes  next  au- 


y™*!!  —  as  they  apprehend  it  may  —  you'll 
c*^^  BO  annoyance  firom  the  old  quarter  — 
°^  Booth  Fanshawe  —  he's  quite  ruined  — 
^'^Ut  it ;  and  he's  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
lP^Mry ;  he's  in  France,  I  understand,  and 
^^  directed  our  people  in  town  to  follow 
^  the  proceedings  as  sharply  as  poarible. 
^  has  never  spared  me,  egad,  and  has  of- 
"^  distresKd  me  very  seriously  by  his  ma- 


levolent and  utterly  wanton  opposition 
where  he  had  absolutely  no  chance  what- 
ever, and  knew  it,  nor  any  object,  I  give 
you  my  honour,  except  to  waste  my  money, 
when,  owing  to  the  ansurd  and  cruel  posi- 
tion I  was  placed  in,  he  knew  very  well  I 
could  not  have  a  great  deal  to  throw  away. 
I  look  upon  a  person  of  that  kind  as  a  mere 
nuisance ;  ana  I  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
dooty  and  of  principle,  about  it,  which  one 
owes  to  society,  don't  you  see,  to  extermi- 
nate them  like  vermin.  And  if^you  want  to 
stop  it,  you  musn't  let  him  off  when  you've 
got  the  advantage  at  last,  do  you  see  ?  You 
must  follow  it  up,  and  show  evil-disposed 
people  that  if  they  choose  to  play  that  game 
they  may,  but  that  you  won't  let  'em  off, 
about  it  and  that." 

These  were  not  very  pleasant  words  in 
Cleve's  ears. 

^^  And,  egad,  sir,  I'll  make  an  example  of 
that  person  —  I  owe  it  to  the  principle  of 
fair  political  warfare,  about  it.  What  busi- 
ness had  he  to  run  me  into  six  thousand 
pounds  expense  for  nothing,  when  he  had 
not  really  a  hundred  pounds  at  the  time  he 
could  call  his  own  ?  And  I  ask  myself, 
Where's  the  good  of  laws  if  there's  no  way  of 
reaching  a  person  who  commits,  from  the 
worst  possible  motives,  an  outrage  like  that, 
and  goes  on  doing  that  sort  of  thing,  about 
it?" 

Here  the  Hon.  Kiffyn  Fulke  Vemey 
paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  looked  at  his 
wat4;h. 

^*  Just  ten  minutes  stiU  left  me.  Ill  ask 
you  to  touch  the  bell,  Cleve.  I'm  going  to 
the  railway  —  to  Lluinan,  about  it,  and  to 
see  the  people  at  Heathcote  Hall ;  and  I've 
been  thmking  you  ought  to  turn  over  in 
your  mind  what  I  said  last  Easter,  when 
we  were  at  Dawling  Hill.  If  this  affair  of 
poor  Arthur's  should  turn  out  to  be  quite 
genuine,  I  think  the  connexion  would  reo 
ommend  itself  to  most  people,"  he  said 
grandly,  **  and  in  fact  you  might  strengthen 
yourself,  very  materially,  about  it.  Yon 
could  not  do  better  than  marry  Ethel ;  de- 
pend upon  it,  the  connexion  will  serve  yon 
Iler  uncle,  you  know —  always  some  of  that 
family  —  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  Dorminster, 
they  say  —  every  one  says  it  —  Winkledon, 
for  instance,  and  Colonel  Tellers,  about  it 
—  they  both  said  the  other  day  hell  vefj 
probably  be  Minister.  Every  one  says  that 
sort  of  thing,  about  it ;  and  it  has  been  qjr 
opinion  a  long  time  before  people  generalur 
began  to  say  so,  and  things  of  that  sort,  don  t 
you  see  ?  " 

As  a  general  rule  Cleve  knew  that  there 
was  no  use  in  fighting  any  fisvourite  point 
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with  his  nnde.  He  acq[nie8ced  and  relied 
upon  dilatory  opportunities  and  passive  re- 
sistance ;  80  now  he  expressed  himself  most 
eratefully  for  the  interest  he  had  alwajrs  taken 
in  him,  and  seemed  to  lend  an  attentive  ear, 
while  the  Hon.  Kifiyn  Fulke  Verney  ram- 
bled on  upon  this  theme  in  his  wise  and 
quietly  dictatorial  way.     It  was  one  of  his 

Eleasantest  occupations,  and  secretly  pleased 
is  self-love,  this  management  of  Cfeve  Ver- 
ney —  really  a  promising  young  man  —  and 
whom  he  magnified,  as  he  did  everything 
else  that  belonged  to  him,  and  whose  success- 
es in  the  house,  and  growth  in  general  es- 
timation, he  quietly  took  to  himself  as  the 
direct  consequence  of  his  own  hints  and  ma- 
nipulations, and  his  '*  keeping  the  young 
man  straight  about  it." 

"He  has  an  idea — the  young  man  has 
—  that  I  know  something  about  it  —  that  I 


have  seen  some  pablie  life,  and  known  peo- 
ple —  and  things  of  that  sort    He  is  a  yoavM 
man  who  can  take  a  hint,  and,  egad,  I  thi-nlk 
I've  kept  him  pretty  straight  aboat  it  up     to 
this,  and  put  him  on   a   ri^ht   tnck,  Hkvid 
things ;  and  if  I'm  spared,  nipnt  him  on 
I  know  pretty  well  about  things,  and  jtm. 
the  people  talk  to  me,  and  they  listen  to 
about  it,  and  I  make  him  onoerstand  w 
he's  about,  and  things." 

And  then  came  the  parting.  He  ^ 
Cleve  ten  pounds,  which  Mrs.  Joney, 
draper's  wife,  used  to  distribute  for 
among  certain  poor  people  of  CardylE 
So  his  email  soul  was  not  destitute  of  I^IimI- 
liness,  ailer  it's  fashion;  and  he  d3x>wi 
away  from  Ware,  and  Cleve  stood  apoa  ^lie 
steps,  smiling  and  waving  his  hand,  and  jr«- 
peating,  **  On  the  fifteenth,"  and  then,  njid- 
denly  was  grave. 


Washino.  —  The  evening  previous  to  wash- 
ing, all  the  clothes  should  be  gathered  up  and 
assorted  ;  woolens,  coloured  clothes,  nnbleached 
cottons,  and  linens  and  fine  clothes,  into  their 
separate  bundles.  Except  woolens  and  coloured 
clothes,  all  other  kinds  should  be  pnt  to  soak 
over  nip^ht,  the  very  dirty  parts  naving  soap 
rubbed  on  them.  If  you  use  a  washing  fluid, 
it  is  usually  mixed  in  the  soaking  water ;  if  yon 
use  no  wash  mixture,  the  next  morning  wring 
out  the  clothes,  and  proceed  to  wash  them  care- 
fully through  two  warm  lathers  ;  then  boil  them 
in  clean  lather  briskly,  but  not  lon»)r  than  a 
half-hour.  Wash  them  out  of  boil,  rinse 
through  two  waters.  The  last  rinsing- water 
should  have  a  delicate  tinge  of  blue,  likewiric  a 
small  quantity  of  starch  for  all  cottoAs  or  lin- 
ens ;  reserve  those  you  wish  stifier  for  the  last, 
and  mix  more  starch  in  the  water.  Shirt  bo- 
soms and  collars,  skirts,  in  short,  any  thing  you 
wish  very  stiff,  should  be  dipped  in  starch  while 
dry.  Swiss  and  other  thin  muslins  and  laces 
are  dipped  in  starch  whiie  dry,  and  then  clapped 
with  the  bands  in  the  right  condition  to  iron. 
Calicoes,  brilliants,  and  lawns  of  white  grounds, 
are  washed  like  any  other  white  material,  omit- 
ting boiling,  until  the  yellow  tine:e  they  acquire 
make  it  nhsolutely  necessary.  Unbleached  cot- 
Ions  and  linens  follow  the  white  clothes,  through 
the  same  waters,  but  must  in  no  case  be  boiled 
or  washed  with  them,  as  they  continually  dis- 
charge a  portion  of  their  colour,  and  so  discol- 
our the  white  clothes.    In  directing  the  prepa- 


rations for  washing  fluids,  we  give  the  proceai^ 
employed  with  them,  but  coloured  dothee,  in 
our  experience,  can  be  washed  in  none  of  then 
without  injury  to  the  colour.  Calicoes,  ool' 
cured  lawns,  and  colotued  cottons,  and  Unam 
generally,  are  washed  through  two  sodt  and 
two  rinsing  waters ;  starch  being  used  in  the 
last,  as  all  clothes  look  better  and  Jieep  cleaa 
longer  if  a  little  stifiened.  Many  caliooee  will 
spot  if  soap  is  rubbed  on  them ;  they  ahonld  bt 
washed  in  a  lather,  simply.  A  spoonful  of  ox- 
gall to  a  gallon  of  water  will  set  the  colonn  of 
most  any  goods  soaked  in  it  previous  to  wash- 
inc:.  A  teacup  of  lye  in  a  bucket  of  water  wiU 
improve  the  colour  of  black  goods.  A  ■tcong:, 
clean  tea  of  common  hay  will  preserve  the  col- 
our of  those  French  linens  so  macfa  used  in 
summer  by  both  sexes.  If  the  water  in  which 
potatoes  are  cooked  is  saved  and  boiled  down 
it  stiffens  black  calicoes  as  well  as  starch,  and 
saves  them  from  the  dusty  and  smeared  look 
they  so  often  have.  Vinegar  in  the  rinsing 
water,  for  pink  or  green  calicoes,  will  brighten 
them.  Pearlash  answers  the  same  end  for  pur- 
ples and  blue.  Coloured  and  white  flannels 
must  be  washed  separately  ;  and  by  no  means 
wash  after  cotton  or  linen,  as  the  lint  from  tbese 
goods  adheres  to  the  flannel.  Theie  should  be 
a  little  blue  in  the  rinsing-water  for  white 
flannels.  Allow  yoiu*  flannels  to  freeae  afier 
washing  In  winter,  it  bleaches  them.  —  MotUrtal 
WUness. 
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all  the  jojs  in  life,  none  is  greater 
ftci  ^he  joy  &t  arriving  on  the  outskirts  of 
ri^zcrland  at  the  end  of  a  long  dusty  day's 
onmey  from  Paris.  The  true  epicure  in 
fioeG  pleasures  will  never  travel  to  Basle 
^  ni^ht.  He  courts  the  heat  of  the  sun 
id  t£e  uninteresting  monotony  of  French 
aine, — their  sluggish  streams  and  never- 
kAns  poplar-treed,  —  for  the  sake  of  the 
^^ning  coolness  and  the  gradual  approach 
*  time  grent  Alps  which  await  him  at  the 
of  day.  It  is  about  Mulhansen  that 
irins  to  feel  a  change  in  the  landscape, 
fields  broaden  into  rolling  downs,  wa- 
by  clear  and  running  streams;  the 
Swiss  thistle  grows  by  river-side  and 
owslied ;  pines  begm  to  tuft  the  slopes  of 
Jtttttly  rising  hills ;  and  now  the  sun  has  set, 
■JBetars  come  oulf,  first  Hesper,  then  the 
''oo^  of  lesser  lights;  and  he  feels, — 
^^%  ivideed,  there  is  now  no  mistake,  —  the 
J^^l-lcnown,  well-loved,  magical  fresh  air 
wt  never  f^ils  to  blow  from  snowy  moun- 
^™*«  and  meadows  watered  by  perennial 
^'^•iXM.  The  last  hour  is  one  of  exauisite 
eojoynient,  and  when  he  reaches  Basle,  he 
•^•^ely  sleeps  all  night  for  hearing  the 
J^*^  Khine  beneath  the  balconies,  and 
*'*^wing  that  the  moon  is  shining  on  its 
J^ters,  through  the  town,  beneath  the 
****2e8,  between  pasture  lauds  and  copses, 
ff^he  still  mountain-girdled  valleys  to  the 
••■Caves  where  the  water  springs.  There 
JUptbing  in  all  experience  of  travelling  like 


^rfa. 


We  may  greet  the  Mediterranean  at 


U—j^lles  with  enthusiasm;  on  entering 
?2^e  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  we  may  re- 
7*^  vritn  pride  that  we  have  reached  the 
2**  of  our  pilgrimage,  and  are    at   last 


rr°^^g  world  shakin<r  memories.  But  nei 
2^  Some  nor  the  Riviera  wins  our  hearts 
?*•  Switzerland.  We  do  not  lie  awake  in 
Jr^^on  thinking  of  them;  we  do  not  long 
|a^tcnaely,  as  the  year  comes  round,  to  re- 
^^t  them.  Our  affection  is  less  a  passion 
^^'^    that  which  we  cherish  for  Switzer- 


A^j^  by,  then,  is  this  ?  What,  afler  all,  is 
S^  Jove  of  the  Alps,  and  when  and  where 
^^  H  begin  ?  It  is  easier  to  ask  these  ques- 
than  to  answer  them.  The  classic 
|.  — mXB  bated  mountains.  Greek  and  Ro- 
2^  poet*  talk  of  them  with  disgust  and 
^'^^Q.    Nothincr  could  have  been  more  de- 


|^**ing  to  a  courtier  of  Augustus  than  rcsi- 

■  ^^«  at  Aosta,  even  tliough  he  found  his 

*^"^tTe8  and  triumphal  arches  there.    Wher- 

clasmcal  feeling  has  predominated,  this 


has  been  the  case.  CellmCit  Memotn,  writ- 
ten in  the  height  of  paean  Renaissance,  well 
express  the  aversion  which  a  Florentine  or 
Roman  felt  for  the  inhospitable  wilderness 
of  Switzerland.  ^ 

Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  The  Indian 
Emperor,  says,  "  Hi^h  objects,  it  is  true,  at- 
tract the  sight ;  but  it  looks  up  with  pain  on 
craggy  rocks  and  barren  mountains,  and 
continues  not  intent  on  any  object  which  is 
wanting  in  shades  and  green  to  entertain 
it." 

Addison  and  Gray  had  no  better  epithets 
than  "  rugged,"  **  horrid,"  and  the  like  for 
Alpine  landscape.  The  classic  spirit  was 
adverse  to  enthusiasm  for  mere  nature. 
Humanity  was  too  prominent,  and  city  life 
absorbed  all  interests,  —  not  to  speak  of 
what  perhaps  is  the  weightiest  reason  — 
that  solitude,  indifferent  accommodation, 
and  imperfect  means  of  travelling,  rendered 
mountamous  countries  peculiarly  disagree- 
able. It  is  impossible  to  enjoy  art  or  nature 
while  suffering  from  fatigue  and  cold,  dread- 
ing the  attacks  of  robbers,  and  wond  >ring 
whether  you  will  find  food  and  shelter  at 
the  end  of  your  day*s  journey.  Nor  was  it 
different  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Then  indi- 
viduals had  either  no  leisure  from  war  or 
strife  with  the  elements,  or  else  they  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  salvation  of  their 
souls.  But  when  the  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  decayed,  when  improved  arts  of 
life  had  freed  men  from  servile  subjection 
to  daily  needs,  when  the  bondage  of  reli- 
gious tyranny  had  been  thrown  off  and  politi- 
cal liberty  allowed  the  full  development  of 
tastes  and  instincts,  when  moreover  the 
classical  traditions  had  lost  their  power, 
and  courts  and  coteries  became  too  narrow 
for  the  activity  of  man;  then  suddenly  it 
was  discovered  that  Nature  in  herself  pos- 
sessed transcendent  charms.  It  may  seem 
absurd  to  class  them  all  together ;  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  French  Revolution,  the 
criticism  of  the  Bible,  Pantheis  ic  forms  of 
worship,  landscape-painting,  Alpine  travel- 
ling, and  the  poetry  of  Nature,  are  all  signs 
of  the  same  movement  —  of  a  new  Renais- 
sance. Limitations  of  every  sort  have  been 
shaken  off  during  the  last  century,  all  forms 
have  been  destroyed,  all  questions  asked. 
The  classical  spirit  loved  to  arrange,  model, 
preserve  traditions,  obey  laws.  We  are  in- 
tolerant of  every  thing  that  is  not  simple, 
unbiassed  by  prescription,  liberal  as  the 
wind,  and  natural  as  the  mountain  crags. 
We  go  to  feed  thi8  spirit  of  freedom  among 
the  Alp?.  What  the  virgin  forests  of 
America  are  to  the  Americans  the  Alps  are 
to  us.    What  there  if  in  these  huge  blooks 
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and  wall  of  ^anite  crowned  with  ioe  tbat 
facinates  us  it  is  hard  to  -analyae.  Why, 
seeinff  that  we  find  them  so  attraotiTe,  they 
should  have  repelled  our  aneeston  of  the 
fourth  genepation  and  all  the  world  before 
them,  is  another  mystery.  We  cannot  ex- 
plain what  rapport  tiiere  is  between  our 
nnman  souls  and  these  inequalities  in  the 
surface  of  the  earth  which  we  oall  Alps. 
Tennyson  speaks  of — 

Some  vague  emotion  of  delight 
In  gaxing  ap  an  Alpine  height,  —- 

and  its  va^eness  eludes  definition.  The 
interest  which  physical  science  has  created 
for  natural  objects  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  Curiosity  and  the  charm  of  novelty  in- 
orease  this  interest  No  towns,  no  culti- 
vated tracts  of  Europe,  however  beautiful, 
form  such  a  contrast  to  our  London  life  as 
Switzerland.  Then  there  is  the  health  and 
joy  that  comes  from  exercise  in  open  air ; 
the  senses  freshened  by  good  sleep;  the 
blood  quickened  by  a  lighter  and  rarer  at- 
mosphere. Our  modes  of  life,  the  breaking 
down  of  class  privileges,  the  extension  of 
education,  which  contribute  to  make  the 
individual  greater  and  society  less,  render 
the  solitude  of  mountains  reneshing.  Fa- 
cilities of  travelling  and  improved  accom- 
modation leave  us  tree- to  enjoy  the  natural 
beauty  which  we  seek.  Our  minds,  too,  are 
prepared  to  sympathize  with  the  inanimate 
world ;  we  have  learned  to  look  on  the  uni- 
verse as  a  whole,  and  ourselves  as  a  part  of 
it,  related  by  close  ties  of  friendship*  to  all 
its  other  members.  Shelley's,  Wordsworth's, 
Goethe's  poetry  has  teu^ht  us  this :  we  are 
all  more  or  less  Pantheists,  worshippers  of 
**  God  in  Nature,"  convinced  of  the  omni- 
presence of  the  informing  mind. 

Thus,  when  we  admire  the  Alps  we  are 
afler  all  but  children  of  the  century.  We 
follow  its  inspiration  blindly ;  and,  while  we 
think  ourselves  spontaneous  in  our  ecstasy, 
perform  the  part  for  which  we  have  been 
trained  from  childhood  by  the  atmosphere 
in^  which  we  live.  It  is  this  very  uncon- 
sciousness and  universality  of  the  impulse 
we  obey  which  makes  it  hard  to  analyze. 
Contemporary  history  is  difficult  to  write ; 
to  define  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live  is  still  more  difficult ;  to  account  for 
**  impressions  which  owe  all  their  force  to 
their  identity  with  themselves  "  is  most  dif- 
ficult of  all.  We  must  be  content  to  feel, 
and  not  to  analyze. 

Rousseau  has  the  credit  of  having  invent- 
ed the  love  of  Nature.  Periiaps  he  first 
expressed,  in  literature,  the  pleasures  of 


open  life  among  the  mountains,  of  walking 
tours,  of  the  ^  oeole  hm$onnvh'€"  awa?  im 
courts,  and  schools,  and  cities,  which  it  ii 
the  fashion  now  to  love.    His  bourgeou  birth 
and  tastes,  his  peouUar  religious  and  social 
views,  his  intense  self-engrossment,  aQ  fiiT- 
oured  the  development  of  Nature-wonUp. 
But  Rousseau  was  not  alone,  nor  yet  erea- 
tive  in  this  instence.    He  was  but  mu  of 
the  earliest  to  seize  and  express  a  new  idea 
of  growing  humanity.    For  those  who  iiiian 
to  be  the  most  original  in  their  inangarata»o 
of  periods  are  onl^  such  as  have  been  fsfoir^ 
ably  placed  by  burth  and  education  to  ' 
bibe  the  floating  creeds  of  the  whole 
Thev  resemble  the  first  oases  of  an 
ic  which  become  the  centres  of  infection 
propagate  disease.  At  the  timeof  Roossaan' 

freatness  the  French  people  were  initiattvi 
n  polities,  in  literature,  in  fashions,  and  ii 
philosophy  they  had  for  some  time  led  th 
taste  or  Europe.    But  the  sentiment  wlucft:> 
first  received  a  clear  and  powerful  emom  ' 
sion  in  the  works  of  Rousseau  soon  deoiare^ 
itself  in  the  arts  and  literature  of  other  na- 
tions.   G<>ethe,  Woodsworth,  and  the 
Her  landscape-painters,  proved  that 
many  and  England  were  not  fhr  behind 
French.    In  England  this  love  of  Natnre 
for  its  own  sake  is  indiaenous,  and  has  mM 
all  times  been  peculiaiiy  characteristie  of 
our  genius.    Therefore  it  is  not  surprisoig 
that  our  life,  and  literature,  and  art  havs 
been  foremost  in  developing  the  sentioiBot 
of  which  we  are  speaking.      Our   poeli^ 
painters,  and  prose  writers  gave  the  tone  ta 
European  thought  in  tbis  respect.      Oar 
travellers  in  search  o^  the  adventurous  and 
picturesque,  our  Alpine  Club,  have 
of  Switzerland  an  English  playground. 
The  greatest  peri<Ki  in  our  history 
but  a  foreshadowing  of  this.    To  retum  to 
Nature-worship  was  but  to  reassume  the 
habits  of  the  Elizabethan  a^,  altered  ja- 
deed  by  all  the  changes  of  reliffion,  politia% 
society,  and  science,  which  the  last  thm 
centuries  have  wrought,  yet  still  in  its  orap- 
nal  love  of  free  open  life  among  the  •fiefia 
and  woods,  and  on  the  sea,  the  same.    Kow 
the  French  national  genius  is  claasicaL    It 
reverts  to  the  age  of  Louis  XI V.,  aod  Boos- 
seauism  in  their  literature  is  as  true  an  ia- 
novation  and  parenthesis  as  Pope-and-Di^ 
denism  was  in  ours.    As  in  the  age  of  mt 
Reformation,  so  in  this,  the  German  ele- 
ment of  the  modem  character  predominataa. 
During  the  two  centuries  from  which  me 
have  emerged,  the  Latin  element  had  the 
upper  hand.     Our  love  of  the  Alps  is  « 
Gothic,  a  Teutonic,  instinct;  sympathetic 
with  ail  that  is  vague,  infinitey  ana  anaiib- 
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oi^ite  to  roles,  at  war  with  all  that  is 
dA&aed  and  ayntematie  in  our  genius.  This 
^re  may  perceiTe  in  indiyidualH  as  well  as 
in  the  broader  aspects  of  arts  and  litera- 
tures. The  classicalljr-minded  man,  the 
reader  of  Latin  poets,  the  lover  of  briUiant 
cooversation,  the  frequenter  of  clubs  and 
diawing-rooms,  nice  in  his  personal  require- 
ments, scrupulous  in  his  choice  of  words, 
jiTeive  to  unnecessary  physical  exertion, 
preferriw;  town  to  country  hfe,  cannot  deep- 
ly fcel  the  charm  of  the  Alps.  Such  a  man 
will  didike  €rerman  art,  and,  however  much 
ha  anay  strive  to  be  catholic  in  his  tastes, 
will  fiiid  as  he  grows  older,  that  his  liking 
.for  Gothic  architecture  and  modem  paint- 
ing diminishes  almost  to  aversion  before  an 
incveasine  admiration  for  Greek  peristyles 
and  the  Medic«an  Venus.  If  in  respect  of 
ipecnlation  all  men  are  either  Flatonists,  or 
Aristotelians,  in  respect  of  taste,  all  men 
are  either  Greek  or  German. 

At  present  the  (merman,  the  indefinite, 
tlie  nataral,  commands;  the  Greek,  the 
finite,  the  cultivated,  is  in  abeyance.  We 
who  talk  so  much  about  the  feeling  of  the 
Alps,  are  creatures,  not  creators  of  our 
cuitiia,— a  strange  reflection,  proving  how 
Bac-h  greater  man  is  than  men ;  the  com- 
■Kn  reason  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  than 
oar  own  reasons,  its  constituents  and  sub- 


Perhaps  it  is  our  modem  tendency  to 
''individualism  "  which  makes  the  Alps  so 
Kjh  to  US.  Society  is  there  reduced  to  a 
kiabing  point,  —  no  claims  are  made  on 
laan  sympathies,  —  there  is  no  need  to 
tsal  in  yoke-service  with  our  fellows.  We 
"BiV  be  alone,  dream  our  own  dreams,  and 
*>aaiid  the  depths  of  personality  without 
tWe  reproach  of  selfishness,  without  a  rest- 
laiB  wish  to  jmn  in  action  or  mone^- making, 
(V  %hs  pursuit  of  fame.  To  habitual  resi- 
deiUB  among  the  Alps  this  absence  of  social 
*l**ti6S  and  advantages  is  of  necessity  bar- 
'~'  \f  even  brutalizing.  But  to  men 
with  too  much  civilization,  and 

by  the  noise  of  great  cities,  it  is 

'^'Bysnd  measure  refrediing.    Then  again 

jJ^OQg  the  mountains  history  finds  no  pUkce. 

•^^  Alps  have  no  past  nor  present  nor  fii- 

^^    Tha   human   beings  who  live  n]x>n 

^'^ir  ades  are  at  odds  with  nature,  clinging 

I^P  ^  bare  existence  to  the  soil,  sheltering 

"^Bssustlves  beneath  protecting  rocks  from 

^T^hnches,  damming  up  destructive  streams, 

?*■  bnt  annihilated  every  spring.    Man  who 

j^.^  things  in  the  plain  is  nothing  here. 

^^  arts  and  sciences,  and  dynasties,  and 

^'^^difs  of  life,  and  mighty  works,  and  con- 

<lii^itf  and  decays,  demand  our  whole  atten- 


;;s?' 


tion  in  Italy  or  £gyp^  Bat  here  the  moun- 
tains, immemoriaUy  the  same,  which  were, 
which  are,  and  which  are  to  be,  present  a 
theatre  on  which  the  soul  brt*athes  freely 
and  feels  herself  alone.  Around  her  on  au 
sides  is  Grod  and  Natore,  who  is  here  the 
face  of  Grod,  and  not  the  slave  of  man. 
The  spirit  of  the  world  hath  here  not  yet 
grown  old.  She  is  as  young  as  on  the  first 
day ;  and  the  Alps  are  a  symbol  of  the 
self-creating,  self-sufficing,  self-enjoying 
universe  which  lives  for  its  own  ends.  For 
why  do  the  slopes  gleam  with  flowers,  and 
the  hill-sides  deck  themselves  with  grass, 
and  the  inaccessible  ledges  of  black  rock 
bear  their  tufts  of  crimson  primroses,  and 
flaunting  tiger4tlie8  ?  Why,  morning  after 
morning,  does  the  red  dawn  flush  the  pin- 
nacles of  Monte  Rosa  above  cloud  and  mist 
unheeded  ?  Why  does  the  torrent  shout,  the 
avalanche  reply  in  thunder  to  the  music  of 
the  sun,  the  trees  and  rocks  and  meadows 
cry  their  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy"?  Surely 
not  for  us.  We  are  an  accident  here,  and 
even  the  few  men  whose  eyes  are  fixed  ha- 
bitually ypon  these  things  are  dead  to  them 
—  the  peaNints  do  not  even  know  the  names 
of  their  own  flowers,  and  sigh  with  envy 
when  you  tell  them  of  the  plains  of  Lin- 
colnshire or  Russian  steppes. 

But  indeed  there  is  something  awful  in 
the  Alpine  elevation  above  human  things. 
We  do  not  like  Switzerland  merely  because 
we  associate  its  thought  with  recollections 
of  holidays  and  health  and  joyfulness. 
Some  of  the  most  solemn  moments  of  life 
are  spent  high  up  above  among  the  moun- 
tains, on  the  barren  tops  of  rocky  passes, 
where  the  soul  has  seemed  to  hear  in  s<^- 
tude  a  low  controlling  voice.  It  is  almost 
necessary  for  the  development  of  our  deep- 
est afiiections  that  some  sad  and  sombre  mo- 
ments should  be  interchanged  with  hours  of 
merriment  and  elasticity,  it  is  this  variety 
in  the  woof  of  daily  life  whioh  endears  our 
home  to  us ;  and,  perhaps,  none  have  fully 
loved  the  Alps  wno  have  not  spent  some 
days  of  meditation,  or  it  mav  be  of  sorrow, 
among  their  solitudes.  Splendid  scenery, 
like  music,  has  the  power  to  make  "  of  grief 
itself  a  fiery  chariot  for  mounting  above  the 
sources  of  grief,''  to  ennoble  and  refine  our 
passions,  and  to  teach  us  that  our  lives  are 
merely  moments  in  the  years  of  the  etemifl 
Being.  There  are  many,  perhaps,  who, 
within  sight  of  some  great  scene  among  the 
Alps,  upon  the  height  of  the  Stelvio,  or  the 
slopes  of  Mlirreu,  or  at  night  in  the  valley 
of  Cormayeur,  have  felt  themselves  raised 
above  cares  and  doubts  and  miseries  by  the 
mere  recognition  of  unchangeable  magnifir 
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cence;  have  foand'a  deep  peace  in  the 
sense  of  their  own  nothingness.  It  is  not 
granted  to  us  every  day  to  stand  npon  these 
pinnacles  of  rest  and  uuth  above  the  world. 
But  having  once  stood  there,  how  can 
we  forget  the  station  ?  How  can  we  fail 
amid  the  tumult  of  our  common  h'fe,  to 
feel  at  times  tlie  hush  of  that  far-off  tran- 
quillity ?  When  our  life  is  most  common- 
place, when  we  are  ill  or  weary  in  Lon- 
don streets,  we  can  remember  the  clouds 
upon  the  mountains  we  have  seen,  the 
sound  of  innumerable  waterfalls,  and  the 
scent  of  countless  flowers.  A  photograph 
of  Bisson's,  the  name  of  some  well-uiown 
valley,  the  picture  of  some  Alpine  plant, 
rouses  the  sacred  hunger  in  our  souls,  and 
stirs  airain  the  faith  in  beauty  and  in  rest 
beyond  ourjtelves  which  no  man  can  take 
from  us.  We  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  everything  which  enables  us  to  nse  above 
depressing  and  enslaving  circumstances, 
which  brings  us  nearer  in  some  way  or 
other  to  what  is  eternal  in  the  universe,  and 
which  makes  us  feel  that,  whether  we  live 
or  die,  suffer  or  enjoy,  life  and  gladness  are 
still  strong  in  the  world.  On  this  account 
the  proper  attitude  of  the  soul  among  the 
Alps  is  one  of  reverential  silence.  It  is 
almost  impossible  without  a  kind  of  impiety 
to  frame  in  words  the  feelings  they  inspire. 
Yet  there  are  some  sa3rings,  hallowed  by 
long  usage,  which  throng  the  mind  tbrougn 
a  whole  summer's  day,  and  seem  in  harmony 
with  its  emotions  —  some  portions  of  the 
Psalms  or  lines  of  greatest  poets,  inarticu- 
late hymns  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn, 
waifs  and  strays  not  always  apposite,  but 
linked  by  strong  and  subtle  chains  of  feel- 
ing with  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains. 
This  reverential  feeling  for  the  Alps  is  con- 
nected with  the  Pantheistic  form  of  our  re- 
ligious sentiments  to  which  we  have  be- 
fore alluded.  It  is  a  trite  remaik,  that 
even  devout  men  of  the  present  generation 
prefer  temples  not  made  with  hands  to 
churches,  and  worship  Grod  in  the  fields 
more  contentedly  than  in  their  pews.  What 
Mr.  Raskin  calls  *^  the  instinctive  sense  of 
the  divine  presence  not  formed  into  dis- 
tinct belief"  lies  at  the  root  of  our  profound 
veneration  for  the  nobler  aspects  of  moun- 
tain scenery.  This  instinctive  sense  has 
been  very  variously  expressed  by  Goethe 
in  Faust's  celebrated  (Jonfcssion  of  Faith, 
by  Shellev  in  the  stanzas  of  Adonais  which 
begin, "  He  is  made  one  with  nature,"  and 
by  Wordsworth  in  the  lines  on  Tintern 
Abbey.  It  is  more  or  less  strongly  felt  by 
all  who  have  recognized  the  indubitable 
fact  that  religious  belief  is  undergoing  a 


sure  process  of  change  from  the  dogmatic 
distinctness  of  the  past  to  some  at  present 
dimly  descried  creed  of  the  future.  Such 
periods  of  transition  are  of  necessity  full  of 
discomfort,  donbt,  and  anxiety,  va^ae.  Ytri. 
able,  and  unsatisfying.  The  men'm  wbon 
spirits  the  fermentation  of  the  change  ii 
felt,  who  have  abandoned  their  old  mooringi 
and  have  not  yet  reached  the  havea  ibr 
which  they  are  steering,  cannot  but  be  in- 
distinct and  undecided  in  their  faith.  Tbe 
universe  of  which  they  form  a  part  becomei 
important  to  them  in  its  infinite  immeiuitj; 
the  principles  of  beauty,  goodness,  order, 
and  law,  no  longer  definitely  connected  in 
their  minds  with  certain  articles  of  faith, 
find  symbols  in  the  outer  world  ;  they  are 

flad  to  fly  at  certain  moments  from  mm- 
ind  and  its  oppressive  problcmi,  for  which 
religion  no  longer  provides  a  satnfactory 
solution,  to  Nature,  where  they  vaguely 
localize  the  spirit  that  broods  over  us  con- 
trolling all  our  being.     Connected  with  tb'is 
transitional  condition  of  the  modern  mind 
is  the  double  tendency  to  science  and    to 
mysticism,  to  progress  in  knowledge  of  ftbe 
world  around  us,  and  to  indistinct  yearn- 
ings afler  something  that  has  gone  a^ray 
from  us  or  lies  in  front  of  us.     On  the  one 
side  we  see  chemists  and  en^neers  conquer- 
ing the  brute  powers  of  Nature,  on    the 
other,  jaded,  anxious,  irritable  men  adrift 
upon  an  ocean  of  doubt  and  ennui.    With 
regard  to  the  former  class  there  is  no  <  ' 
cuTty  :  they  swim  with  the  stream  and 
not  oppressed  by  any  anxious  y 
to  them  the  Alps  are  a  playground  for  n^ 
fresh  men  t  after  toil  —  a  field  ibr  the  poms  ^ 
of   physical  experiment.      Bat  the  och^s^ 
class  complain,  **  Do  what  we  will,  we  m--^ 
for ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  eat  and  drink  ta-^ 
die  obliviously;  the  world  has  worn  iti» 
to  old  age ;  a  boundless  hope  has  passe 
across  the  earth,  and  we  must  lift  onr  ey 
to  heaven."    The   heaven   to  which  th 
have  to  liH;  their  eyes  is  very  shadowy,  fi^ 
ofl^,  and  problematicaL    The  temple  of  tbe^ 
worship  IS  the  Alps ;  their  oracles  are  Toie^^ 
of  the  winds  and  streams  and  avalanches 
their  Urim  and  Thummim  are  the  gleams  <^ 
light  on  ice  or  snow ;  their  Shekinah  ia  th  -^ 
sunrise  and  the  sunset  of  the  mountains. 

Of  the  two  tendencies  here  broadlv  ind' 
catcd,  the  former  is  represented  by  physio^ 
research  —  the  science  of  our  day ;  the  lat^ 
ter  by  music  and  landscape  paintinjir  ^  th^ 
art  of  our  day.  There  is  a  profound  syn^ 
pathy  between  music  and  fine  scenery ;  the  ^ 
both  affect  us  in  the  same  way,  stirrin 
strong  but  undefined  emotions,  which 
press  themselves  in  "  idle  tears,"  or  evoki 
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loagbti  '*  wfiioh  lie,"  as  Wordsworth  says, 
Um>  deep  for  tears,"  beyond  the  reach  of 
ly  wordfl.  How  little  we  know  what  mul- 
todes  of  mingling  reminiscences,  held  in 
lalion  by  the  mind,  and  colouring  its 
aey  with  the  iridescence  of  yariable  hues, 
^  to  make  up  the  sentiments  which  music 
*  which  mountains  stir.  It  is  the  very 
iffaeness,  changefulness,  and  dreamlike 
idifltinctnefs  of  these  feelings  which  cause 
leir  charm  ;  they  harmonize  with  the  ha- 
neas  of  our  beliefs,  and  seem  to  make  our 
BTT  doubts  melodious.  For  this  reason  it 
CMiTioas  Uiat  unrestrained  indulgence  in 
le  pleasures  of  music  or  of  scenery  must 
stfcrqy  habits  of  clear  thinking,  sentimen- 
ilize  the  mind,  and  render  it  more  apt  to 
QteftMn  embryonic  ideas  than  to  bring 
hoQghts  to  definite  perfection.  As  illua- 
•miiig  the  dcTelopment  of  music  in  mod- 
kh  times,  and  the  love  of  Switzerland,  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  German 

Si  of  music  has  asserted  an  unquestiona- 
ascendency,  that  the  greatest  lovers  of 
tint  art  prefer  Beethoven's  symphonies  to 
■erely  vocal  music,  and  that  harmony  is 
•vm  more  regarded  than  melody.    That  is 
ko«ay,  the  vocal  element  of  music  has  been 
tompuratively  disregarded  for  the  instru- 
■OTatal ;  and  the  art,  emancipated  from  its 
ilMxdination  to  words,  has  bcKiome  the  most 
interpreter  of  all  the  va^e  and 
erfui  emotions  of  yearning  and  rcilec- 
and  perturbed  humanity.      If   some 
n  of  thought  fulness  and  seclusion  are 
— *CiBMji  to  the  development  of  a  true  love 
VP  the  Alps,  it  is  no  less  essential  to  a  right 
■k^nntanding  of  their  beauty  that  we  should 
P^^B  some  wet  and  gloomy  days  among  the 
■^vtatains.     The    unclouded    sunsets    and 
y—wes  which  often fcdlow  one  another  in  Sep- 
*U*hwr  in  the  Alps  have  something  terrible. 
^■•y  produce  a  satiety  of  splendour,  and  op- 
?••■  the  mind  with  the  sense  of  perpetuity.  I 
'H^'^ber  spending  such  a  season  in  one  of 
^  Oberland  valleys,  high  up  above  the 
jy  trees,  in  a  little  chalet.    Morning  after 
^yoing  I  awoke  to  see  the  sunbeams  glit- 
1^1^  on  the  Eiger  and  the  Jungfrau ;  noon 
^y  iMion  the  snowiields  blazed  beneath  a 
j^y  fire ;   evening  after  evening   they 
"^e  like  beacons  in  the  rod  light  of  the 
^frg  sun.    Then  peak  by  peak  they  lost 
y  grow ;  the  soul  passed  from  them,  and 
7|*f  stoed  pale  and  garish    against    the 
^^ned  sky.    The  stars  came  out,  the 
^1^  shone,  out  not  a  cloud  sailed  over  the 
^^louUed  heavens.    Thus  day  after  day 
^  t^vend  weeks  there  was  no  change,  till 
"  ^Vii  seized  with  an  overpowering .  horror 
^  iMibtokea  calm.    I  left  the  valTey  for  a 


time  ;  and  when  I  returned  to  it  in  wind 
and  rain  I  found  that  the  partial  veiling  of 
the  mountain  heights  restored  the  charm 
which  I  had  lost,  and  made  me  feel  once 
more  at  home.  The  landscape  takes  a 
graver  tone  beneath  the  mist  that  hides  the 
higher  peaks,  and  comes  drifting,  creeping, 
feeling,  through  the  pines  upon  their  slopes 
—  white,  silent,  blinding  vapour  wreaths 
around  the  sable  spires.  Sometimes  the 
cloud  descends  and  blots  out  everything. 
Again  it  lifts  a  little,  showing  cottages  and 
distant  Alps  beneath  its  skirts.  Then  it 
sweeps  over  the  whole  valley  like  a  veil, 
just  broken  here  and  there,  above  a  lonely 
chdlet,  or  a  thread  of  distant  dangling  tor- 
rent foam.  Sounds,  too,  beneath  the  mist 
are  more  strange.  The  torrent  seems  to 
have  a  hoarser  voice,  and  grinds  the  ston  es 
more  passionately  against  its  boulders.  The 
cry  or  shepherds  through  the  fo^  suggests 
the  loneliness  and  danger  of  the  hills.  Hie 
bleating  of  penned  sheep  or  goats,  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  cow-bells,  are  mysteriously 
distant  in  the  dull  dead  ahr.  Then  again, 
how  immeasurably  hieh  above  our  l^ads 
appear  the  domes  and  peaks  of  snow  re- 
vealed through  chasms  in  the  drifting  cloud ; 
how  desolate  the  glaciers  and  the  avalanches 
in  gleams  of  li^ht  that  struggle  through  the 
mist !  There  is  a  leaden  guire  peculiar  to 
'  clouds,  which  makes  the  snow  and  ice  more 
lurid.  Not  far  from  the  house  where  I  am 
writing,  the  avalanche  that  swept  away  the 
bridge  last  winter  is  lying  now,  dripping 
away,  dank  and  dirty,  like  a  rotting  whale. 
I  can  see  it  from  my  window,  green  beech- 
boughs  nodding  over  it,  forlorn  larches 
bending  their  tattered  branches  by  its  side, 
splinters  of  broken  pine  protruding  from  its 
muddy  caves,  the  boulders  on  its  flank,  and 
the  hoarse  hungry  torrent  tossing  up  its 
tongues  to  lick  the  ragged  edge  of  snow. 
Close  by,  the  meadows,  spangled  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  red  and  blue,  look  even  more 
brilliant  than  if  the  sun  were  shining  on 
them.  Every  cup  and  blade  of  grass  is 
drinking.  But  the  scene  changes ;  the  mist 
has  turned  into  raio-clouds,  and  the  steady 
rain  drips  down,  incessant,  blotting  out  the 


view. 


Then,  too,  what  a  joy  it  is  if  the  clouds 
break  towards  evening  with  a  north  wind, 
and  a  rainbow  in  the  valley  gives  promise 
of  a  bright  to-morrow !  We  look  up  to  the 
clifls  bJSoyq  our  heads,  and  see  that  they 
have  just  been  powdered  with  the  snow  that 
is  a  sign  of  better  weather.  Such  rainy 
days  ought  to  be  spent  in  places  like  Seelis- 
berg  and  Miireu,  at  the  cage  of  precipices, 
in  front  of  moontains,  or  awnra  a  lake.  The 
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cload-masses  crawl  and  tomble  aboat  the 
Talleys  like  a  brood  of  dragons ;  now  creep- 
ing atong  the  ledges  of  the  rock  with  sinu- 
ous aelf*Mljustment  to  its  turns  and  twists ; 
now  launcbinj^  out  into  the  deep,  repelled 
by  battling  wtnds,  or  driven  onward  in  a 
coil  of  twisted'and  contorted  serpent  cnrls. 
In  the  midst  of  summer  these  wet  seasons 
often  end  in  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  You 
wake  some  morning  to  see  the  meadows 
which  last  night  were  gay  with  July  flow- 
ers huddled  up  in  snow  a  foot  in  depth. 
But  fair  weather  does  not  tarry  long  to  re- 
appear. You  put  on  your  thickest  boots 
and  sally  forth  to  find  the  great  cups  of  the 
gentians  full  of  snow>  and  to  watch  the  ris- 
ing of  the  cloud-wreaths  under  the  hot  sun. 
Bad  dreams  or  sickly  thou^ts,  dissipated 
by  returning  daylight  or  a  friend's  face,  do 
not'  fly  away  more  rapidly  and  pleasantly 
than  those  swifl  glory-coated  mists  that  lo^e 
themselves  we  know  not  where  in  the  blue 
depths  of  the  sky. 

In  contrast  with  these  rainy  days  nothing 
can  be  more  perfect  than  clear  moonlight 
nights.  There  is  a  terrace  npon  the  roof 
of  the  inn  at  Cormayeur  where  one  may 
spend  hours  in  the  silent  watches  when  all 
the  world  has  gone  to  sleep  beneath.  The 
Mont  Ch^tif  and  the  Mont  de  la  Saxe  form 
a. gigantic  portal  not  unworthy  of  the  pile 
thatlies  beyond.  For  Mont  Blanc  resembles 
a  vast  cathedral :  its  countless  spires  are 
scattered  over  a  mass  like  that  oi  the  Dno- 
mo  at  Milan,  rising  into  one  tower  at  the 
end«  By  night  the  glaciers  glitter  in  the 
steady  moon ;  domes,  pinnacles,  and  but- 
tresses stand  clear  of  clouds.  Needles  of 
every  height  and  most  fantastic  shapes  rise 
from  the  central  ridge,  some  solitary  like 
sharp  arrows  shot  agamt  the  sky,  some  clus- 
tering into  sheaves.  On  every  horn  of  snow 
and  bank  of  grassy  hill  stars  sparkle,  rising, 
setting,  rolling  round  through  the  long  si- 
lent night.  Moonlight  simplifies  and  softens 
the  landscape.  Colours  oecome  scarcely 
distinguishable,  and  forms,  deprived  of  half 
their  detail,  gain  in  majesty  and  size.  Hie 
mountains  seem  greater  far  by  night  than 
^y — higher  heights  and  deeper  depths, 
more  snowy  pyramids,  more  beetling  crat^, 
softer  meadows,  and  darker  pines.  The 
whole  valley  is  hushed,  bat  for  the  torrent 
and  the  chirping  grasshopper  and  the  strik- 
ing of  the  village  clocks.  The  black  tower 
and  the  houses  of  Cormayeur  in  the  fore- 
gronnd  gleam  beneath  the  moon  natil  she 
raaehes  the  edge  of  the  finnament,  and  then 
sudke-quietly  away,  once  more  to  reappear 
among  the  pinest  then  finallr  to  leave  the 
v«Uey  dark  beacath  the  shadoip  of  the 


mountain's  bulk.    Meanwhile  the 
snow  still  glitter  in  the  steady  light  Tthej, 
too,  will  soon  be  dark,  until    the  dawn 
breaks,  tinging  them  with  lyse. 

But  it  is  not  ftur  to  dwell  exclusively  opoi 
the  mere  sombre  aspect  of  Swiss  bsaotj 
when  there  are  so  many  lively  soensi  of 
which  to   speak.    The  sunlight  and  ths 
freshness  and  the  flowers  of  Alpine  nssd* 
ows  form  more  than  half  the  charm  of  Swit- 
zerland.   The  other  day  we  walked  to  a 
pasture  called  the  Col  de  Cbecmit,  hig^  ip 
the  valley  of  Cormayeur,  where  the  tpri^ 
was  still  in  its  first  fieshness.    GrradnsUj  ws 
climbed  by  dusty  roads,  and  tbroogh  hot 
fields  where  the  grass  bad  joit  been  mowBf 
beneath  the  fierce  light  of  the  morniog  «& 
Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  the 
heavy  pines  hung  overhead  upon  their  engii 
as  if  to  fence  the  gorge  Aaok  every  wa■d•^ 
ing  breeze.    There  is  nothing  more  oppn^ 
sive  than  these  soorohinff  sides  of  narrow 
rifts,  shut  in  by  woods  and  precipioes.    Bat 
suddenly  the  valley  broadened,  the  pinei 
and  larches  disappeared,  and  we  fbunoooi^ 
selves  upon  a  wide  green  semieiide  of  lbs 
softest  meadows.    Little  rills  of  water  went 
rushing  through  them,  rippling  over  pehblet, 
rustling   under  dock-leaves,  and  eddyiB|[ 
a^iiist  their  wooden  barrienk     Far  aiid 
wide  *'  you  scarce  could  see  the  gjtwm  ftr 
flowers,"  while  on  every  side  the  tinktin^  of 
cowbells,  and  the  vcnces  of  shepherds  catt- 
ing to  one  another  from  the  Alps,  or  Hiig- 
ing  at  their  work,  were  borne  acrois   t£e 
fields.    As  we  climbed  we  came  into  aHll 
fresher  pastures  where  the  snow  had 
ly  melteii.    There  the  goaia  and  cattle 
collected,  and  the  shepherds  eat 
thom,  fondling  the  kids  and  calling 
by  name.     When  they  called,  the 
came,  expecting  salt  and  bread.    It 
pretty  to  see  them  lying  near  their 
playing  and  butting  at  them  with 
horns,  or  bleating  for  the  sweet 
The  women  knitted   stockings, 
among  themselves,  and  singing  all  the 
As  soon  as  we  reached  them,  tbey  _ 
round  to  talk.    An  old  herdsman,  who 
clearly  the  patriarch  of  this  Aroadia, 
us  many  questions    in  a  slow  deli 

voice.    We  told  him  who  we  were, 

tried  to  interest  him  in  the  m ttir  plagir-.^=*^ 

which  he  appeared  to  regard  as  an  evil "^^ 

unreal  and  far  away,  —  like  the. 
upon  Pharaoh's  herds  which  one 
in  Exodus.    But  he  was  eourteooa  aad 
lite,  doing  the  honours  of  his  pasture 
simplicity  and  ease.     He  toot  us  to 
chdet  and  gave  us  bowls  of  pure  odd 
It  was  a  funny  little  wooden  hoMa, 
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d  dark.  The  ikj  peeped  through  its 
BSy  and  if  shepherds  were  not  in  the  habit 
sleeping  sonndlj  all  night  long  they 
ipht  count  the  setting  and  rising  Rtars 
fehoat  lifting  their  heacb  from  the  pillow. 
» tf^  us  TOW  far  pleasanter  they  found 
B  summer  season  than  the  long  cold  win- 
?  which  they  have  to  vpend  in  gloomy 
Mes  in  Cormayeur.  This  indeed  is  the 
le  pastoral  lite  which  poets  have  described, 
ft  bappy  summer  life  among  the  flowers, 
ill  occupied  with  simple  cares,  and^har- 
nd  by  **  no  enemy  but  winter  and  rough 

Very  much  of  the  charm  of  Switzerland 
Iqms  to  simple  things,  to  greetings  from 
•  nerdsmen,  tiie  ^  Guten  Morjren "  and 
Gnten  Abend,"  that  are  inyarii^ly  giren 
id  taken  upon  mountain  paths;  to  the 
oe  creatores,  with  their  large  dark  eyes, 
ho  raise  their  heads  one  uKMnent  from  the 
iMare  while  you  pass ;  and  to  the  plants 
M  now  beneath  your  feet.  It  is  almost 
isriMsions  to  speak  of  the  great  mountains 
I'tbislHuitY  way.  Let  us,  befbre  we  finish, 
ike  one  glance  at  the  multitude  of  Alpine 


Ihe  latter  end  of  May  is  the  time  when 
liag  b^ns  in  the  high  Alps.  Wherever 
ftlight  smiles  away  a  paten  of  snow  the 
•vn  turf  soon  becomes  creen  velvet,  and 
» -velvet  stars  itself  witn  red  and  white 
li  gold  and  blue.  You  almost  see  tiie 
iV  and  lilies  grow.  First  come  pale  cro- 
■ci  and  lilac  soldanellas.  These  break 
^  last  dissolving  clods  of  snow,  and  stand 
«a  an  island,  with  the  cold  wall  they 
^a  thawed  all  round  them.  It  is  the  fate 
poor  flowers  to  spring  and  flourish 
-  very  skirts  of  retreating  winter ;  they 
wither —  the  frilled  chauce  of  the  sol* 
^eOa  shrivels  up  and  the  crocus  fades  away 
fcn  the  grass  has  grown;  the  sun,  which 
^Ringing  all  the  other  plants  to  life, 
^akes  their  tender  petals.  Oflen  when 
^■•r  has  fairly  come,  you  still  may  see 
^  p6ariy  cans  and  lilac  bells  by  the  side 
"^ndaoches,  between  the  chill  snow  and 
^  fisrysun,  bloomin^i^  and  fading  hour  by 
^«  They  have,  as  it  were,  but  a  Pis^h 
Nr  of  the  promised  land,  of  the  spring 
^  '  they  are  foremost  to  proclaim.  JNest 
the  clumsy  gentians  and  yellow 
covered  with    sofl   down    like 


■^pling  birds.  These  are  among  the  ear- 
■^  Hid  hardiest  blossoms  that  embroider 
%-high  meadows  with  a  drift  of  blue  and 
4d.  About  the  same  time  primroses  and 
*^ealas  begin  to  tuft  the  dripping  rocks, 
4ile  frsil  white  fleurs-de-lis,  like  &kes  of 
^tm  ioKgotten  by  the  sun,  and  golden*balled 


ranuneuluses,  join  with  forget-me-nots  and 
cranesbill  in  a  neve]>«ndin^  dance  upon  the 
grassy  floor.  Happy,  too,  is  he  who  finds 
the  lilies  of  the  valley  clustering  about  the 
chestnut  boles  upon  the  Colma,  or  in  the 
beechwood  by  the  stream  at  Macugna^, 
mixed  with  fragrant  white  narcissus,  which 
the  people  of  the  villages  call  **  Angiolini." 
There,  too,  is  Solomon's-seal  with  waxen 
bells  and  leaves  expanded  like  the  win^s  of 
hovering  butterfliea  But  these  lists  of  flow- 
ers are  tiresome  and  cold ;  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  draw  the  portrait  of  one  which  is  par- 
ticularly fascinating.  I  think  that  botanists 
have  ddled  it  Saxifraga  eotyUdan ;  yet,  in 
spite  of  its  long  name,  it  is  a  simple  and 
poetic  flower.  London  pride  is  the  com- 
monest of  all  the  saxifrages;  but  the  one 
of  which  I  speak  is  as  different  from  London 
pride  as  a  Plantagenet  upon  his  throne  from 
that  last  Plantagenet  who  died  obscure  and 
penniless  some  years  aga  It  is  a  great  ma- 
jestic flower,  which  plumes  the  granite  rocks 
of  Monte  Bosa  in  the  spring.  At  other 
times  of  the  year  you  see  a  little  tuft  of 
fleshy  leaves,  set  like  a  cushion  on  cold 
ledges  and  dark  places  of  dripping  cliflb. 
Yon  take  it  for  a  stone  crop  —  one  of  those 
weeds  doomed  to  obscurity,  and  safe  from 
being  picked  because  they  are  so  uninviting 
^-ancl  you  pass  it  by  incuriously.  But 
about  June  it  puts  forth  its  power,  and  fitHu 
Uie  cushion  of  pale  leaves  there  springs  a 
strong  pink  stem,  which  rises  upward  for  a 
while,  and  then  oomes  down  and  breaks 
into  a  shower  of  snow-white  blossoms.  Far 
away  the  splendour  gleams,  hanging,  like  a 
plume  of  ostrich-feathers,  from  the  roof  of 
rock,  waving  to  the  wind,  or  stooping  down 
to  touch  the  water  of  the  mountain  stream 
that  dashes  it  with  dew.  The  snow  at  even* 
ing,  glaring  with  a  sunset  flush,  is  not  more 
rosy  pure  than  this  Cascade  of  pendent 
blossnns.  It  loves  to  be  alone  —  inaccessi- 
ble ledges,  chasms  where  winds  combat,  or 
moist  caverns  overarched  near  thundering 
falls,  are  the  places  that  it  seeks.  I  will  not 
compare  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  mountains  or 
to  a  proud  lovely  soul,  for  such  comparisons 
desecrate  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  no 
simile  can  add  a  glory  to  the  flower.  It 
seems  to  have  a  conscious  life  of  its  t>wn,  so 
large  and  ^larioui  it  is,  so  sensitive  to  every 
breath  of  air,  so  nobly  placed  upon  its  bena- 
ing  stem,  so  gorgeous  in  its  solitude.  I  first 
saw  it  years  ago  on  the  Simplon,  feathering 
the  drizzling  crags  above  Isella.  Then  we 
found  it  near  Baveno,  in  a  crack  of  sombre 
cliff  beneath  the  mines.  The  other  day 
we  cut  an  armful  opposite  Yarallo,  by  the 
Sesia,  and  then  felt  like  murderers ;  it  was 
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so  sari  to  hold  in  our  hands  the  triumph  of 
those  many  pati<'nt  months,  the  full  expan- 
sive life  of  the  flower,  the  splendour  visible 
firom  valleys  and  hillsides,  the  defenceless 
creature  whic.h  had  done  its  best  to  make 
the  gloomy  places  of  the  Alps  most  beauti- 
fuL 

After  passing  many  weeks  among  the 
high  Alps,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  descend 
into  the  plains.  The  sunset,  and  sunrise, 
and  the  stars  of  Lombardy,  its  level  hori- 
zons and  vague  misty  distances,  are  a  source 
of  absolute  relief  after  the  narrow  skies  and 
embarrassed  prospects  of  a  mountain  valley. 
Nor  are  the  Alps  themselves  ever  more  im- 
posing than  when  seen  from  Milan  or  the 
terrace  of  Novara,  with  a  foreground  of 
Italian  corn-fields  and  old  city  towers,  and 
rice-grounds  golden  green  beneath  a  Lom- 
bard sun.  Half-veiled  by  clouds  the  moun- 
tains rise  like  vir^ionary  fortress  walls  of  a 
celestial  city  —  unapproachable,  beyond  the 
range  of  mortal  feet.  But  those  who  know 
by  old  experience  what  friendly  ch&lcta, 
and  cool  meadows,  and  clear  streams  are 
bidden  in  their  folds  and  valleys,  send  forth 
fond  thoughts  and  messages,  like  carrier- 
pigeons,  irom  the  marble  parapets  of  Milan, 
crying,  **  Before  another  sun  has  set  I  too 
shall  rest  l>eneath  the  shadow  of  their 
pines ! "  It  is  in  truth  not  more  than  a  day*s 
journey  from  Milan  to  the  brink  of  snow  at 
Macugnaga.  But  very  sad  it  is  to  leave  the 
Alps,  to  St  ind  upon  the  terraces  of  Berne 
and  wafl  our  inetfectual  farewells.  The  un- 
sympathizing  Aar  rushes  beneath ;  and  the 
snow-peaks,  whom  wc  love  like  friends, 
abide  untroubled  by  the  coming  and  the  go- 
ing of  the  world.  The  clouds  drift  over 
them  —  the  sunset  warms  them  with  a  fiery 
kiss.  Night,  comes,  and  we  are  hurried  far 
away  to  wake  upon  the  shores  of  unfamiliar 
Seine,  rem<  inhering,*  with  a  pang  of  jealous 
passion,  that  the  liowers  on  Alpine  meadows 
are  still  blooming,  and  the  rivulets  still  flow- 
ing with  a  ceaseless  song,  while  Paris  shops 
are  all  we  see,  and  all  we  hear  is  the  dull 
clatter  of  a  Paris  crowd. 


I 


gowns  to  contend  for  tbe  laurel  wrettb' 
The  inspiring  goddess  of  the  scene  who  kio' 
died  this  flame  of  poesy  was  the  beantifi^ 
Jane  Maxwell,  fourth  Duchess  of  Gordo^^ 
She  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Dow, 
er  ^uchess  who  died  a  few  years  agp 
as  been  almost  canonised  by  the  sect 
which  she  belong^ ;  the  two  women  bid  li 
tie  in  common,  and  the  admirers  of  tl 
one  will  find  little  to  admire  in  the  otha-  ^s. 
Jane  Maxwell  had  few  saintly  qualitieS|hK-^=it 
she  y^  at  once  a  beauty  and  a  wit,  a  lead^^^r 
of  fashion,  and  a  patron  of  talent  No  w^^=> 
man  in  the  north  of  Scotland  has  ever  1<^—  ft 
such  a  lasting  impression  on  the  popo! 
mind  as  the  Duchess  Jane,  and  her 
frequently  recurs  in  the  fasluonable  ann 
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Part  of  an  article  in  Fraser*!  Magazine. 
JANE,  DUCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

Towanl  the  close  of  last  centur}-  Gordon 
Castlo,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  was  the 
favorite  re'*()rt  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
Scotchman  of  the  day.  The  old  halls  of 
the  castle  rang  with  mirth  and  muaic  and 
the  minstrel's  song ;  prave  Presbyterian  di- 
vines laid  aside  their  bands  and  Geneva 


of  the  period.  She  was  the  daughter  oP 
Scottish  baronet,  and  spent  the  early  part 
her  life  in  Edinburgh.  Her  family  occapL 
a  mansion  in  one  of  those  narrow  wynos 
the  Old  Town  where  the  arms  of  the 
tish  nobility  may  still  be  seen  on  the  m<^  «il- 
dering  fetid  widls.  Young  ladies  in  th^c^se 
days  enjoyed  an  amount  of  freedom  in  '^ha 
north  difficult  to  reconcile  vrith  our  mod^arn 
ideas  of  feminine  proprietv ;  but  Jane  M..;^u- 
well  went  a  litUe  turtner  than  her  compel n, 
and  was  known  even  in  girlhood  as  on^  of 
the  fastest  of  the  fast  She  might  be  »^iea 
at  any  hour  drawing  water  from  the  pump 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  engaging  in 
tests  of  wit  with  the  passers-by.  &»  wau 
sort  of  Scottish  Topsy,  wild,  natofal,  irr< 
pressible.  She  did  and  said  things  whk?  ^ 
no  one  but  herself  would  have  ventured  ~ 
do  or  to  say,  and  all  this  with  such  a 
as  none  could  resist.  One  old  gen 
relates  that  while  passing  np  the  w^nd 
visit  the  baronet,  he  was  overturned  in  ' 
gutter  by  his  madcap  daughter,  who 
scampering  past  on  the  back  of  a  pi^ 
is  easy  to  see  from  the  way  he  relates  ih» 
story,  that  the  old  ^ntleman,  irate  thoagb. 
he  was  at  having  his  nankeens  spoilad(iw 
Scottish  gutter  is  none  of*  the  cleanest), 
would  rather  have  been  overtunted  by  Jane 
Maxwell  than  by  any  one  else.  It  wm  the 
same  everywhere ;  she  played  many  a  wikl 
prank,  but  her  wit'  and  beauty  carried  her 
safely  through.  She  was  as  untamed  and 
untamable  as  the  roe  on  her  native  moan- 
tains,  till  she  felt  the  power  of  the  one  great 
sorrow  which  lefl  a  dark  shadow  on  her  io- 
ture  life.  She  had  formed  a  strong  attach- 
ment to  a  young  officer,  a  relation  of  her 
own  ;  soon  after  their  engagement,  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  abroad,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  first  who  felL  On  hearing  of  bis 
death,  she  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief 
too  violent  to  last ;  this  great  trial,  instead 
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(JTsoltentng/made  her  more  worldly  and 
mibitious  umh  before.  She  was  bent  on 
■oeeflB,  and  ibrtune  fkroured  her  ambition  ; 
(ft  an  erening  assembly  in  £dinbun;h  she 
■eft  iClezander,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Gordon, 
he  hea<l  of  his  cUin,  the  powessor  of  prince- 
f  eftates,  the  Cock  of  the  North,  as  he  was 
GKmdly  caUed  bv  his  admirers.  He  was 
ben  a  yoang  bachelor  of  pleasing  manners 
mi  renned  tastes;  he  compost  one  or 
wo  strathspeys,  which  doabtless  received 
hah*  finishing  touch  from  Marshall,  his  but- 
sr,  who  was  second  only  to  Gow  in  the  com- 
NMstion  of  Scottish  music ;  and  wrote  a 
Mg  to  the  tune  of  *  Cauld  Kail  in  Aber- 
IttUf'  one  Terse  of  which  may  be  given : 

In  cotillons  the  French  excel ; 

John  Bull  loves  ooaatrv  dances  ; 
Tlie  Spaniards  dance  fandangfoes  well ; 

Mynheer  en  allemande  pranees. 
In  foursome  reels  the  Soots  delight ; 
At  direesomes  they  danee  wondrous  light : 
Snt  twasomes  ding  a'  oat  o'  sight, 

Danced  to  the  reel  o'  Bogie. 

lach  a  man  was  sure  to  be  appreciated  in 
klinhargh  or  elsewhere ;  what  chance  could 
i«  daughter  of  a  poor  Scottish  baronet 
ikwein  the  marriage  lists  ?  The  odds  were 
tmrfhlly  against  her;  but  Jane  Maxwell 
new  ber  power,  and  bided  her  time,  till 
i0  found  herself  his  yis-k-vis  in  a  country 
^ce,  when,  during  a  lull  in  the  music,  she 
K4f  as  if  to  herself  but  loud  enough  to  be 
Mrd  by  him,  *  Oh  I  how  I  should  like  to 
^  ft  duchess.'  Such  a  remark  from  one 
**■  beautiful  might  have  repelled  rather 
'^^n  attracted ;  the  Duke  looked  at  her  in 
'^vjpnae ;  surprise  soon  changed  into  admi- 
^yo ;  within  a  few  months  the  ambitious 
l[|^>%  BO  naively  expressed  was  gratified. 
^  became  the  mother  of  one  son,  the  fiflh 
'^hft  Duke  of  Gonlon,  and  of  three  daush- 
^^  all  of  whom  were  married  to  Engfish 
^^  She  displayed  the  same  energy  in  se- 
^Qg  husbancb  for  her  daughters  as  she  had 
Jj^  fi)r  herself;  pursued  her  victims  from 
r^  to  place,andgave  them  no  peace  ti  II  they 
Jj^^dered  unconditionally.  We  remem- 
^•seing  some  years  a^  an  amusing  cari- 
221*^;  It  was  an  English  duke  rushing  in 
•l^^st  haste  from  an  hotel  at  which  the 
J^^teis  had  just  arrived  with  one  of  her 
^ghkers.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  tried  to 
f^M  his  fate ;  like  the  unfortunate  Bnnsby, 
^  ysi  captured  in  the  end,  and  had  to 
PjJ^his  neck  to  the  yoke.  Her  wit,  her 
2^ty,  her  extravagance,  and  her  reck- 
2Jd«is  £ained  her  a  name  in  the  world  of 
^UfiQ,  bat  estranged  her  from  her  husband, 
^  mght  in  the  society  of  a  Mrs.  Christie 
Umra  aob.    yol.  yi.    183. 


for  that  domestic  happiness  which    Jane 
Maxwell  had  denied  him.    At  Gordon  Cas- 
tle, her  own  princely  mansion  in  the  north, 
she  kept  open  house  and,  surrounded  her- 
self with  all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  Scot- 
tish society.    The  clerical  lyre  was  struck 
again  and  again  in  her  praise ;  with  all  her 
faults  and  eccentricities,  she  adhered  to  the 
Church  which  Charles  II.  pronounced  un- 
worthy of  the  adherence  of  a  gentleman. 
Her  bons-motSf  often  at  the  expense  of  the 
clergy,  are  still  fondly  remembered  in  the 
north.    *  Wbat  is  this  young  man  intended 
for  ?  *  she  put  to  one  of  her  tenantry,  who 
had  broc^t  his  son,  a  gigantic  young  High* 
lander,  to  wait  upon  her.    *  He  is  intended 
for  the  Church,  your  grac^.'     *  Intended 
for  the  steeple,  I  should  say.'    Pleased  with 
her  own  wit,  and  with  him  who  had  been 
the  occasion  of  it,  she  took  care  to  provide 
for  him  in  after-life.     Her  name  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  British  army  by  the  regiment 
she  raised,  the  gallant   92nd,  or  &>rdon 
Highlanders,  of  which  ber  son,  the  Marquis 
of  Uuntly,  obtained  the  command.   Mount* 
ed  on  horseback,  with  waving  tartan  and 
plumes,  she  rode  fWxn  house  to  house,  from 
village    to  village,  in  search  of  recruits^ 
Like  Henry  VIlI.  she  *  loved  a  good  man,' 
and  wherever  she  found  one,  she  would 
have  him  at  any  price.     Some  were  bribed 
with  commissions,  others  with  mopey ;  when 
other  means  of  suasion  failed,  she  tried  the 
silent  eloquence  of  her  own  fair  lips,  which 
had  the  same  effect  on  the  young  Highland- 
ers as  those  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  on  the   Westminster  batcher. 
She  attended  every  rural  merry-meeting, 
and  danced  with  the  wild  Camerons  and 
Macraes  till  she  effected  her  purpose.    A 
fhrmer  named  Macgregor  had  seven  sona ; 
all  of  them  obtained  commissionfi  in  the 
army  through  her  influence ;  foiir  b^hem 
fell  in  the  Peninsula;    three  of  them" sur- 
vived to  return  to  Badenoch ;   among  their 
offspring  are  men  of  title  and  high  social 
rank.     All  this  they  owe  to  the  Duchesi 
Jane,  though  the  fact  may  be  unknown  to 
them;    many  others,  in  different  depart- 
ments of  lite,  labour  under  the  like  obli- 
gation. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  Duchess ;  the 
clerical  songs  written  in  her  praise  have 
onlv  the  ordinary  merits  of  vers  de  9oeiA4^ 
and  are  scarcely  worth  repeatii^,  but  we 
feel  loth  to  part  with  her.  She  bnngs  back 
a  past  generation,  a  past  state  of  society  in 
many  respects  different  from  the  present. 
She  said  and  did  things  which  cooki  not  be 
said  or  done  by  the  fastest  of  her  rank  and 
sex  at  the  present  day.    She  wti  a  wett* 
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known  leader  at  Almack's,  and  ber  name  re- 
curs frequently  in  the  fashionable  memoirs 
of  tbe  period.  Old  men,  who  are  scarcely 
able  to  totter  to  their  clubs,  still  speak  of 
her  and  her  beautiful  daughters  with  a  sort 
of  enthusiasm ;  to  the  peasantry  of  tbe  north 
she  is  still  the  Duchess  of  Grordon,  though 
another  Duchess  of  saintly  character  has 
succeeded  her  in  the  title  and  passed  away. 
A  woman  thus  remembered  and  loved  must 
hmve  been  possessed  of  many  amiable  qual- 
ities ;  the  favourite  popular  expression  in 
speaking  of  her  is :  ^  She  had  no  pride.' 
She  was  thoroughly  national,  and  adhered 
wherever  she  might  happen  to  be,  to  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  nor^.  On 
one  occasion,  Greorge  III.,  with  whom  she 
was  much  of  a  favourite,  playfully  declared 
that  he  knew  Scotch  as  well  as  she  did,  and 
challenged  her  to  use  any  expression  he 
did  not  understand.  They  happened  to 
be  seated  near  one  another :  *  Hirsell  yon  1 ' 
said  the  Duchess.  ^  It  is  something  about 
sheep,*  said  the  kin^.  The  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  is :  *  Sit  up  a  little.'  •  She  gave 
him  another  chance  :  ^  The  other  day,  as  I 
was  passing  along  tbe  High  Street  in  Edin- 
burgh, 1  met  a  woman  with  a  basket  who 
was  (Tjring.  '*  Wha*ll  buy  my  black  dowgs 
fblpit  in  a  peel  ?  "  What  did  she  mean  ? ' 
*  Sne  wanted  to  sell  her  puppies  of  course,' 
rejoine<l  the  king ;  he  was  much  amused 
on  finding  that  the  *  black  dowgs '  were 
leeches. 

Lord  Byron's  mother  was  a  Gordon,  and 
distantly  related  to  tbe  Duke;  the  Duchess 
ii  supposed  by  some  to  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  her  ^  frolic  grace,  the  Duchess  of 
Fitz-fulke.'  The  physical  description  tal- 
lies ;  even  in  her  younger  days,  she  was  a  wo- 
man of  *  full,  voluptuous,  but  not  o'ergrown 
bulk.'  Tbe  close,  like  the  beginning  of  her 
career,  was  dark  and  sorrowful.  Her  hus- 
band separated  from  her ;  her  extravagance 
and  folly  had  almost  mined  him.  The 
allowance  he  gave  her  proved  insufficient; 
she  was  constantly  in  difficulties ;  the  money 
she  received  was  spent  at  the  gambling 
table ;  she  died,  almost  unnoticed  and  un- 
known, in  a  London  hotel.  When  she  was 
on  her  death-bed,  she  sent  for  Dr.  Nichol, 
the  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Swallow 
Street,  whose  ministrations  she  had  occa- 
sionally attended;  and  ai*ked  him  if  there 
could  oe  any  hope  for  one  who  had  lived  as 
she  had  done.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
tbe  answer  was  satisfactory,  as  she  present^ 
ed  iLe  doctor  with  a  handsome  service  of 
Communion  plate,  which  is  still  in  the 
poMession  of  the  Kirk  Secsion  of  Swallow 
ptrei^t  Church. 
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Her  death  was  deeply  felt  in  the  north.  All 
her  failings  were  forgotten ;  people  tbougkt 
only  of  her  matchless  beauty,  her  spaii- 
liuK  wit,  her  graceful  manners,  her  affaoifitj 
and  kindness  to  alL .  The  memben  of  tlie 
presbytery  of  Strathbogie  loit  in   her  a 
patron  and  friend,  and  lamented  her  in 
strains  of  truest  sincerity.    The  best  elegy 
was  written  by  i^  Mr.  AUardyce,  mioiiter  of 
Forgue,  in  the  adjoinine  presbyterr  of  Tkir— 
riff.    The  remains  of  the  Duchess  had  bee vi 
removed  from  London,  and  interred  at  Kiv»* 
rara,  a  beautiful  spot  near  Groidoa  Caitl^Bt 
where  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen.    IC-'S. 
Allardyce's  lines,  set  to  music  by  a  log-  w^ 
composer,  were  once  very  popular  in  tfe=s« 
north :  — 


Far  in  Kinrara  blooms  the  rose, 
And  softly  waves  the  drooping  lily. 

Where  beauty's  faded  charms  repose. 
And  splendour  rests  on  earth's  cold  |h11( 

Her  smile,  who  sleeps  in  yonder  bed, 
Could  once  awake  the  soul  to  pleasure, 

When  Fashion's  airy  train  she  led, 
And  formed  the  (utnce's  frolic  measure. 

When  war  called  forth  oar  youth  to  arms, 
Her  eye  inspired  each  martial  spirit; 

Her  mind,  too,  felt  the  Muse's  charms. 
And  gave  the  meed  to  modest  merit. 


But  now  farewell,  fair  northern  star ; 

Thy  beams  no  more  shall  courts  enligh 
No  more  lead  forth  our  youth  to  war, 

No  more  the  rural  pastimes  brighten. 


Long,  long  thy  loss  shall  Scotia  mourn ; 

Her  vales,  which  thou  wert  wont  to  glsil. 
Shall  long  look  cheerless  and  forlorn. 

And  grief  the  minstrel's  music  sadden. 

And  oft  amid  the  festive  scene, 
;      Where  ])lcasure  cheats  the  midnight  pill 
;  A  sigh  shall  breathe  for  noble  Jane, 
i     Laid  low  beneath  Kinrara's  willow. 


The  reader  will  form  his  own  ofttnio^^  '^ 
garding  the  merits  of  this  production    7     J^, 
truthfulness  of  certain  parts  of  it  will  n         -     - 
disputed  by  any'  one   familiar    with, 
north. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  there 
these  lines  were  written  ;  the  title  of 
of  Gordon  has  become  extinct  throngb 
death  of  the  fifth  duke  without  lawful  i 
Gordon  Castle  and  the  Gordon  estates 
passed  into  the   hands  of  the 
family ;  the  poetical  presbytery  of  Stn»^ 
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bogie  have  eoue  the  way  of  all  living ; 
'  noble  Jane  still  occupies  a  prominent  i 
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in  tbe  mnttoiy  of  the  old  people  who  were 
hef  contemporaries.  In  toe  south  there  are 
%  fBw  Neetors  of  the  dobs  who  still  speak 
of  her  and  her  daughters  as  saperior  to 
anjr  of  the  reigning  lieauties  of  the  daj  ; 
in  the  north,  the  feelin{i:  of  admiration  u 
more  intense  and  general.  We  had  occa- 
sion recently  to  visit  that  part  of  Scotland 
where  she  was  best  known,  and  is  still  fond- 
Ij  remembered.  One  old  gentleman,  him- 
self once  passion  at  el  J  giren  to  field  sports, 
spoke  of  her  as  the  boldest  rider  he  had 
erer  seen :  '  I  have  seen  her  clear  fenci^ 
where  Barclay  of  Ui^,  or  Lord  Kintore, 
would  have  turned  back.'  *  Her  beauty 
would  have  been  perfect,'  said  an  old  lady, 
*  if  her  front  teeth  had  no  been  geyen  lang/ 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  a 
short  upper  lip  passes  with  many  as  a  proof 
of  beauty ;  it  is  certain,  moreover,  that  no 
woman  can  be  without  a  daw  in  the  eyes  of 
another.  Scotland  has  given  her  no  suc- 
cessor in  the  world  of  fashion ;  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Burns  did  not  make  her  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  lyrics.  She  met  the 
poet  daring  his  short-lived  career  of  gaiety 
Jn  Edinburgh  ;  she  gives  her  impression  of 
him  with  her  usual  emphasis :  *•  I  never  met 
any  man  whose  ironversation  swept  me  so 
completely  off  my  feet.'  The  poet  says 
nothing  of  her. ;  he  had  an  almost  morbid 
<iread  of  the  charge  of  flnnkeyism,  and 
scorned  the  idea  of  being  a  worshipper  of 
k  and  title.  Poor  Jane  I  peace  to  her 
h  es !  may  they  long  remain  undisturbed 
eath  the  weeping  willows  at  Kinrara. 


t^ 


From  th«  Satarday  Bevlew,  13  July. 
FRANCE    AND    ICEXICO. 

p  ^"X^HE  hour  of  reckoning  has  come  for  the 
^^'Vemment  of  France,  and  it  has  to  listen 
*jj  tie  story  of  its  disastrous  failnre  told  by 
™**  mouth  of  one  of  its  most  persistent  ad- 
ries.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  sen- 
-  m  M.  Thiers  long  speech  which  does 
^^  express  with  accuracy  what  has  occurred 
1*.  %be  Afferent  stages  of  the  miserable 
l^^^ny  of  the  Mexican  expedition.  As  M. 
li^^^kEfia  states,  this  expedition  was  undep- 
J^^^n  fipom  very  mixed  motives.  It  was  to  be 
fivw  ^^  to  France,  and  also  a  gain.  The 
y^^jfire  of  France  and  of  French  ideas 
Ij^^  to  be  adranced,  and  Frenchmen  were 
J  ^nd  in  Mexico  a  brilliant  harvest.  The 
^^^!^^  groand  on  which  these  hopes  were 


based  was  pointed  oat  from  the  Terr  begin- 
ning. Spain  and  Enffland  retired  m>m  the 
expedition,  which  had  been  commenced  by 
them  in  concert  with  France,  on  the  express 
ground  th'at  it  could  not  possibly  answer. 
At  home  there  were  not  wanting  voices  to 
raise  a  note  of  warning,  and  M.  Thiers, 
more  than  any  one,  denounced  the  folly  of 
the  enterprise.  He  was  answered  that  his- 
tory would  pronounce  that  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  a  man  of  genius,  who  had 
carried  out  to  a  successful  ending  an  under- 
taking beset  with  great  difficulties.  The 
history  of  prophets  is  very  unlike  the  history 
of  historians.  What  history  has  to  record 
is  that  an  expedition,  based  on  a  thorough 
miscalculation  of  probabilities  and  an  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  facts,  has  terminated  in 
a  most  lamentable  and  tragical  end.  M. 
Thiers  is  quite  right.  A  free  nation  could 
not  have  made  so  ^eat  a  mistake,  have  per- 
sisted in  it  so  obstinately,  or  have  carried  it 
out  so  recklessly.  The  Government  speak- 
ers have  nothing  to  say.  There  is  no  excuse 
to  make.  M.  Kouheb  tries  to  make  the 
Chamber,  and  through  the  Chamber  the  na- 
tion, share  the  responsibility ;  but  the  best 
possible  answer  to  the  speech  of  M.  Kouher 
was  that  of  another  defender  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, M.  Granier  de  Cass  AON  AC, 
who  insisted  that  the  expedition  only  failed 
because  the  general  feeling  in  France  was 
so  strongly  against  it.  Such  an  event  can- 
not fail  to  produce  an  impression  fruitful  of 
great  conseouences.  France  has  sunk  forty 
millions  sterling,  has  lost  thou.san<ls  of  lives, 
and  has  to  bear  something  of  the  reproach 
of  having  led  Maximilian  to  his  doom, 
simply  because  France  had  no  wiU  of  her 
own,  because  her  Chamber  was  a  club  of 
nominees,  and  the  advisers  of  her  ruler 
were  mere  dummies.  Frenchmen  cannot 
fail  to  feel  that  a  system  under  which  such 
a  state  of  things  is  possible  must  be  a  very 
bad  system ;  and  the  unfortunate  Maximi- 
lian, if  he  has  succeeded  in  so  little  else, 
will  in  all  probability  be  hereafter  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  most  largely  contrib- 
uted to  the  restoration  of  some  sort  of 
liberty  in  France. 

Fortunately  for  the  Emperor  those  who 
oppose  him  always  manage  to  spoil,  if  possi- 
ble, their  own  case.  It  was  difficult  to  say 
anything  bad  of  the  Mexican  expedition 
which  was  not  true,  but  M.  Jules  Favrb 
succeeded  in  giving  M.  Bouher  an  oppor- 
tunity of  diverting  from  the  Government 
the  stream  of  general  indignation.  He  said 
that  the  blood  of  Maximilian  was  on  the 
Government  of  France ;  and  this  is  notori* 
ously  not  'true.    If  the  French  made  a  great 
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mistake,  and  put  tbemselves  in  an  impossi- 
ble position,  so  did  the  unfortunate  Emperor 
of  Mexico.  He  took  what  was  offered 
him,  and,  if  it  was  wrong  to  make  the  offer, 
it  was  also  wrong  to  accept  it.  When  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States  thej  offered  a  secure  retreat 
to  the  Empkror.  He  stayed  because  he 
thought  he  was  in  honour  bound  to  stay, 
and  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  French  that 
he  chose  to  take  the  desperate  risk  which 
he  thought  his  honour  imposed  on  him.  It 
is  far  more  true  that  the  blood  of  the  French 
citizens  who  have  been  massacred  in  Mexi- 
can cities  by  the  triumphant  Liberals  lies 
on  the  French  Government  than  that  the 
blood  of  Maximilian  does.  If  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  could  realize  the  sufferings 
which  his  own  subjects  have  gone  through 
since  his  army  was  ordered  by  the  Ameri- 
cans to  leave  Mexico,  the  full  depth  of  his 
humiliation  would  be  brought  home  to  him. 
But  for  this  last  saddest  event  in  the  whole 
sad  history  he  is  in  a  very  small  degree  re- 
sponsible ;  and  since  the  news  was  received 
in  Europe  he  has  behaved  in  a  manner  at 
once  dignified  and  marked  by  right  feeUng. 
Disclaiming  all  direct  responsibiuty,  he  yet 
x)wns  that  he  took  a  part  m  placing  Maxi- 
milian within  reach  of  the  death  he  has 
died,  and  this  must  always  be  to  him  a  mat- 
ter of  painful  regret  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  languaee  of  the 
French  Grovernment  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture of  Mexico  is  quite  wise.  It  seems,  as 
M.  Thiers  said,  to  be  calling  on  others  to 
avenge  what  it  cannot  avenge  itself.  The 
Americans  are  invoked  in  the  most  pointed 
way  to  take  possession  of  Mexico.  They 
are  to  do  what  the  French  could  not  da 
This  is  not  very  dignified  nor  very  prudent 
If  there  is  anything  which  will  nuike  the 
Americans  resolve  not  to  trouble  themselves 
about  Mexico,  it  will  be  these  instigations 
on  the  part  of  European  politicians,  urging 
them  to  absorb  Mexico  as  a  matter  of  duty. 
They  will  not  like  to  think  that  they  are 
•call^  on  to  fulfil  an  obligation,  and  they 
will  set  themselves  steadily  a^nst  appear- 
ing to  yield  to  dictation.  It  is  a  sreat  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  they  are  bound  to 
avenge  Maximilian.  lie  took  his  own 
course,  and  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
short-sighted  fury  of  his  enemies.  He  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  Mexican  head- 
ing a  party  of  Mexicans,  and  he  was  shot 
i'us(  as  Santa  Anna  has  been  shot.  The 
listory  of  Santa  Anna's  expedition  is  not 
yet  known,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  explained 
how  an  English  officer  thought  himself  enti- 
tled to  int^ere  in  Mexican  i^airs.    But 


Santa  Anna  hat  died  inibont  any  one  ex- 
pressing any  pity  for  him.  The  reaaon  why 
the  two  executions  are  viewed  so  differeotly 
is  a  very  good  reason.  The  Ekpsbob  had 
honestly  tried  to  do  Mexico  all  the  good  lie 
could ;  he  had  behaved  honourably ;  he  was 
shot  in  cold  Uood ;  and  his  execution  was 
entirely  useless,  as  he  would  have  been 
most  delighted  to  redre  from  Mexico  alto- 
gether if  he  thought  the  claima  of  bonoor 
were  satisfied*  Santa  Anna  was  a  TOta* 
ran  intriguer,  a  Mexican  of  the  Mexicana, 
a  man  who  had  twenty  times  tried  to  get 
up  a  revolution,  and  he  was  shot  at  ooce  oy 
those  who  got  him  into  their  power.  But 
the  American  nation  is  not  more  to  Uane 
for  the  death  of  the  Empsbob  than  for  that 
of  Santa  Anna.  Onljr  one  duty  lies  oa 
the  Americans.  If  Mexico  relapses  into  a 
perfectly  hopeless  state  of  anarchy,  it  will 
then  be  incumbent  on  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  whether  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  interfere,  and  to 
place  Mexican  afiatrs  on  an  endurable  fiwt- 
ing,  and  whether  this  can  be  effected  at  a 
cost  not  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  re- 
sult 

An  account  has  come  to  Europe  of  the 
last  hours  of  the  unfortunate  £mpxror« 
and  if  this  melancholy  record  is  a  fictioiiy  it 
is  a  very  ingenious  and  plausible  fiction,  fiv 
it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  probabilitjr. 
How  so  very  minute  an  account  came  to  be 
telegraphed  from  New  Orieans  to  the  Pigth 
roy  of  all  European  journals,  is  exceediiu^j 
obscure.  But  with  scarcely  an  exception 
the  detaib  are  interesting,  patheticy  and 
probable.  The  only  noticeable  exception  to 
this  general  vein  of  probability  is  the  de« 
scription  of  Mbjia  as  radiant  with  joy,  be- 
cause, being  an  Indian,  he  was  allowed  to 
die  with  his  master.  This  conceotton  of  a 
Mexican  general  as  a  fond,  fidthtul  sarage 
seems  as  if  it  were  the  offspring  of  the  im- 
agination of  some  one  who  thought  that  an 
Indian,  if  he  was  to  be  praissd,  mnifc  be 
praised  for  behaving  like  a  sort  of  Fbidat 
in  RobiMon  Crusoe,  The  letter  of  the  Sic- 
piCROR  to  his  wife  was,  however,  singolariy 
well  imagined  if  it  was  fictitious,  and  the 
writer  must  have  known  Mexico  well  to 
know  that  Maximilian  had  not  ibUowed 
the  advice  of  the  Empress  —  a  mistake  for 
which  he  expresses  his  regret  in  this  fare- 
well address.  He  could  not  bear  to  think 
or  have  it  said  that  he  was  guided  by  her, 
and,  firom  a  legitimate  wish  to  preserve  his 
independence,  he  oflen  refiised  to  listen  to 
her  when  he  might  have  sot  on  much  better 
if  he  had  let  her  advise  him.  It  will  also 
seem  probable,  to  those  who  know  the  peal 
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Mrtorj  of  Mexico,  tbat  Juabez  maj  not 
hKte  peno&alljf  demred  the  execution  of 
the  Empcbor.  He  bas  never  shown  him- 
■elf  an  exceptionally  cruel  man,  and  it  is 


party  had  given  up  even  the  show  of  resist- 
ance, and  only  endeavoured  to  postpone 
their  inevitable  fall  through  the  hope  of 
obtaining  easier  terms  of  capitulation.     So 


poesible  that  he  acted  under  a  pressure  |  soon  as  the  order  had  gone  forth  for  the 
wfticb  be  felt  unable  to  resist.  On  whom ;  return  of  the  French  trooos,  Maximilian 
tlie  chief  blame  for  this  barbarous,  because  '  was  practically  harmless;  the  enemies  of 
mnecessary  and  unjustifiable,  act  is  to  fall  |  the  ^public  then  most  to  be  feared  being 
iramains  to  be  settled,  nor  do  we  yet  know  Miramon.  Marauez,  and  those  leading  poli- 
bow  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  act  ticiansof  the  Cnurch  party  who,  since  1848, 
win  try  to  justify  it ;  but  we  are  gradually  have  torn  Mexico  asunder  by  their  dissen* 
learning  enouch  of  the  story  of  the  siege  of  sions  and  bloodthirsty  reprisals.  Had  Max* 
Qoeretaro  to  know  that  the  Empkror  had   imilian  been  allowed  to  leave  the  country, 


erery  right  to  ask  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  He  was  not  defending  a  hopeless 
position.  In  one  or  two  sallies  he  had  ob- 
UBoed   some  slight  adrantages,  and  if  he 


and  carry  back  to  Europe  the  story  of  his 
misfortunes  and  baffled  hopes,  the  unlucky 
effort  to  found  a  Mexican  empire  would 
soon  have  been  dismissed  from  the  public 


and  his  troops  were  hard  pressed  for  ,  mind,  and  would  certainly  never  have  been 
Ibod,  the  besieging  force  also  was  short  of  j  recalled  by  those  potentates  whose  own 
•applies,  and  was  even,  it  is  said,  on  the  eve  ;  share  in  the  project  is  no  very  grateful  sub- 
oT  oreaking  up,  when  the  treachery  of  ject  for  reflection.  Now,  the  sudden  indig- 
LOFBZ  pla^sd  the  prize  within  its  grasp.  *  nation  which  seems  to  possess  all  Europe  — 
The  Empkror  was  therefore  an  enemy  I  an  indignation  which  would  be  very  beauti- 
taken  in  fair  fight,  and  his  character  de- 1  ftil  but  for  the  unconscionable  amount  of 
served  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Lib- 1  for^etfulness,  nnfaim^ss,  and  ijjnorance 
erab.  They  had,  indeed,  often  acknowl-  |  which  accompanies  it  —  may  have  a  preju- 
edged  that  he  had  tried  to  do  his  best  for :  dicial  efiect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  only 
Mexico,  and  when  he  was  at  Orizaba  they  |  Mexican  Grovemment  which  the  Mexican 
ought  have  taken  or  shot  him  day  after  day  i  people  are  willing  to  recognise.  We  do 
wiSi  peat  ease,  as  he  was  then  unprotected ;  |  not  apprehend  that  the  hectic  appeals  of 
bat  raey  spared  him,  because  they  thought  \  the  Moniteur,  and  the  incontinent  screech 
he  was  going  with  the  French.  It  was  pro-  >  ing  of  certain  English  Tory  journals,  will 
baiUy  because  he  at  last  caDed  to  his  aid  |  lead  to  an  effort  on  the  part  of  European 
saeh  notorious  men  as  Mibamon  and  Mab-  monarchs  to  chastise  the  Juarists  for  their 
QUBS,  and  thus  entered  into  the  internecine  '  summary  and  unwise  act  of  retribution. 
stn^les  of  Mexican  parties,  that  he  fell  a  i  Governments,  af>er  all,  are  blessed  vnth  a 
Tietrai  to  the  anger  and  the  policy  of  the  little  memory  and  a  little  modesty.  Besides, 
Liberals,  who  are  said  to  have  resolved  to '  we  in  En^rland  nowadays  never  chastise : 
rid  theinselves  once  for  all  of  the  leaders  we  admonish.  When  a  notorious  piece  of 
opposed  to  them,  and  then  proclaim  an  am- '  injustice  or  disturbance  occurs,  we  confine 
nesty  for  the  rest  of  their  adversaries.  Per-  j  ourselves  to  the  duty  of  reading  the  Riot 
huptf  too,  the  successful  party  were  in  some  !  Act,  and  allow  somelxKly  else  to  apply  the 
Measure  guided  by  a  wisn  to  show  their  in- 1  terrors  of  the  law.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
dependence  of  the  United  States,  and  were  ,  the  graceful  little  moral  essays  which  we 
ineltned  to  take  the  life  of  the  Emperor  from  time  to  time  address  to  the  unruly 
Ibr  tlie  rery  reason   that  they  had   been   children  of  Europe  are  rather  disregarded ; 


to  spire  it.    But,  whatever  may  have  ,  but  then  we  have  done  our  duty  and  ob- 
their  motives,  it  is  certain  that  the  ;  tained   credit   for  the    possession    of  high 
was  wholly   undeserving  of  his    principles.    To  scold  the  Juarists,  therefore, 
Ikte,  and  that  his  execution  was  an  act  of  >  comes  natural  to  us ;  and  we  are  ably  sec- 
most  reckless  impolicy.  |  onded,  in  this  instance,  by   France   and 

Austria,  both  of  which  countries  have  par- 
ticular cause  to  be  angry.    Austria  is  robbed 
of  one  of  her  best-beloved  princes;   France 
From  th«  London  Review,  13  July.  \  wishes  to  conceal  her  own  snare  in  the  cata^ 
THE  rUTURE  OP  MEXICO.  trophe  by  drawing  the  eyes  of  Europe  to- 

wards the  heinous  nature  of  Juarez's  crime. 
Thb  execution  of  Maximilian  was  a  seri-    We  cannot  help  remarking,  however,  that 
blander  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican ,  we  should  have  better  admired  the  moral 


Liberalists.     The  untbrtunate  ex-Emperor  '  indignation  which  has  been  aroused  by  this 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded.    He  and  his  j  event,  had  it  been  somewhat  less  a  respecter 
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of  persons.  We  do  not  hear  80  much  horror 
expressed  at  the  idea  of  a  political  execution 
as  at  the  thought  that  the  orother  of  an  Em- 
peror should  so  have  suffered.  Had  Maximil- 
ian executed  Juarez,  there  would  have  been 
less  sympathy  exhibited  by  those  persons 
whose  acquaintance  with  history  does  not 
reach  to  a  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of 
the  European  Powers  which  are  now  most 
vociferously  irate.  Let  Austria,  before  she 
accuses  the  Mexicans  of  being  a  race  of 
savages,  wipe  out  the  recollection  of  those 
gibbets  which,  after  the  capitulation  of 
Komorn,  hung  out  their  ghastly  trophies  in 
the  Hun};arian  capital.  Let  France,  before 
she  denounces  the  deed  as  an  unheard-of 
outrage,  look  at  almost  any  page  of  her 
own  olood-stained  annals.  Let  England 
remember  that  the  very  man  whose  un- 
timely fate  she  deplores  did  himself  publish 
one  of  the  most  infamous  decrees  which 
even  guerilla  warfare  has  called  forth,  by 
which  any  person  belonging  to  the  Juarbt 
army,  or  who  had  sold  provisions,  horses,  or 
arms  to  the  army,  was  to  be  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted within  twenty-four  hours,  and  that, 
among  others,  two  Mexican  generals  were 
thus  taken  and  shot.  We  do  not  at  all  seek 
to  justify  the  execution  of  the  unhappy 
prince  who  was  made  the  scapegoat  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  mistake.  We  should  re- 
joice to  see  the  punishment  of  death,  for 
any  political  offence,  abolished  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  all  civilized  nations.  But 
while  it  is  not  abolished  —  while  no  one 
European  nation  can  proclaim  itself  guilt- 
less of  this  crime  —  while  even  in  England 
a  month  has  scarcely  passed  over  since  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  perpetrating  this  bar- 
baric reprisal  upon  the  prisoner  Burke,  it 
does  not  behoove  us  to  inveigh  with  exagge- 
rated emphasis  against  the  Mexicans  for 
committing  an  outrage  which  is  so  far  jus- 
tified by  the  code  and  example  of  Europe. 
Moral  indignation  is  a  fine  sentiment ;  but 
it  should  be  guided  by  some  little  regard 
for  reason  and  consistency. 


MEXICO    AND    EUROPE. 
(/{  diritto-^  Florence:   Demooratio,  July  5.) 

Maximilian  of  Hap^burg,  by  right  di- 
vine Archduke  of  Austria,  and  by  right  of 
conquest  Emperor  of  Mexico,  was  shot  by 
the  Kepublicans  on  the  19th  of  last  month. 
We  are  sorry  for  this  as  for  human  blood 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  shed,  and 
much  less  oy  Republicans. 


We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  conumt  o 
this  fallen  man  a  pomp  of  pioas  impostai 
He  died  firm  at  his  post,  and  for  a  kii^ 
was  brave;  but  in  his  death  we  seeratb 
the  vengeance  of  a  people  oppresMd 
ages  by  European  preponderance  than 
unhappy  fate  of  a  brave  player  for  crowns..^ 

It  IS  allowable,  it  is  true,  to  weep  over     ^ 
betrayed   Archduke;  but   before  that   ir- 
think  it  right  to  refer  to  the  tears  of  a  whoL 
country,  which  for  three  centuries  has  ~ 
hunted  down,  beaten,  and  intuited  by 
ish,  French,  and  Austrian  conqaesU 

Let  us  appeal  to  history. 

On  Hohr  Thursday  in  the  year  1519,    __ 
Charles  V.  of  Spain  and  Austria  was  reinir- 
ing,  a  handful  of  Spanish  soldiers,  flytn^^ 
from  the  wrath  of  their  supreme  governor 
landed,  under  the  leadership  of  Cortes,  ti 
S.  Giovanni  d'Ulloa,  in  Mexico.  They  wi — 
led  there  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  gold, 
that  feverish  love  of  adventure  and  unkno 
empires  which  then  agitated  the  oontfmpc^^ 
raries  of  Columbus,  and  which,   straogeljr" 
enough,  was  mixed  up  with  a  religious  mil^ 
timent  for  planting  crosses  in  barbarous  laailtf 
and  breasts. 

The  country  where  they  landed,  rich  in 
the  finest  products,  and  havine  every  varietr 
of  climate,  was  the  present  Mexico,  whiek 
the  natives  called  Tenoohtillan.  It  was  in* 
habited  and  governed  by  the  Aztecs*  a  war- 
like and  priestly  race,  who,  having  ooas 
from  the  North,  had  imposed  themselves 
over  the  Ancient  Toltechi.  ,  .  . 

The  union  of  the  Aztecs  with  the  ToUa* 
chi  produced  good  fruit:  the  two  peoplei 
mixed,  and  from  their  contact  arose  a  civi- 
lization in  which  remained  some  traoea  of 
the  Aztec  ferocity  blended  with  the  polkk 
of  the  aborigines. 

They  worshipped  in  the  tescaUi  tfaeoodf 
Mexitu,  god  of  war,  they  worshipped  ugkt 
also,  and  expected  the  Messiah. 

Then  came  Cortez,  who  united  all  tha 
Castilian  braverpr  with  the  political  ait  for 
which  the  Spanish  school  is  famous.  Ba 
contrived  to  gain  over  the  Cacique  of  Ceia- 
poalla,  and  to  spread  discord  amongst  the 
inhabitants  by  stirring  up  the  memories  of 
the  Aztec  conquest,  until  at  last,  baviDg 
allied  himself  with  the  party  of  TIasoala,  ha 
went  toward  Mexico,  the  capital,  an  nnin- 
vited  guest,  but  still  a  guest. 

He  soon  abused  this  hospitality,  took  the 
King:  Montezuma  prisoner,  fortified  himself 
in  Mexico,  and,  having  to  go  fi)rth  from  the 
city  to  oppose  other  Spaniards  who  had 
landed  to  divide  the  booty  with  him,  he  gave 
the  command  to  the  intrepid  but  brutal 
Alvarado.  This  wretch  on  the  occaaioa  of  a 
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kid  aloM      in  the  nobilitj  of  the 

MHMSredf  ana       n  the  people,  har- 

rebelled  agi  fbreigners,  began 

p  mott  heroicat  r      jtuice. 

1h»  nocke  triste  are  well  knowii  in  the 

of  Spain,  when  AlTarado  and  Cortez, 

tiie  midale  of  Mexico,  surroonded  by  des- 

enemies,  owed  their  life  to  superhu- 

neffbrta. 

Sot  the  arms  of  the  adventurers  were  su- 
;  Cortez,  saved  by  a  miracle  from  the 
triste  ffained  at  Otumba,  blooriy  bat- 
tle kr  the  h^p  of  the  Tlascalesi,  laid  siege 
to  Mexico  again,  and  took  the  city  by  storm, 
destroyed  the  inhabitants,  and  tortured  to 
death  with  barbarous  cruelty  the  valorous 
Kiaff  Qoatimozin. 

Juxico  fell :  in  the  Plain  of  Anahuac 
^where  twenty  cities  once  stood  a  desert  ap- 
peared. 

If  the  Aztecs,  according  to  their  horrid 
euatom  devoured  their  enemies,  the  Span- 
iarda^  who  were  at  that  time  devouring  Ital- 
ian liberty  in  Europe,  gave  the  bones  of  the 
peor  natives  to  the  dogs.  Of  the  two,  the 
opiaiards  were  the  worse. 

How  Mexico  was  aflerwards  governed  by 
the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  the  cruel  avidity 
of  Che  Viceroy  is  evident  to  anpr  who  goes 
aiad  sees  the  country.  The  ori^nal  race, 
the  ^  Aztec  Indians,  were  divided  into  repar- 
tiuaientos^  given  like  land  or  sheep  to  the 
ccMaqaering  whites,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
tiB*s  people  were  decimated  and  completely 
hrutalized.  .  .    . 

^nie  natives  could  not  have  civil  rights, 

were  confined  in  small  villages,  put  under 

*  priest  and  a  European  lord.    They  had 

te  live  as  he  liked,  and  die  when  Madrid 

^imI  ill  followers  thought  proper.     What  a 

*ttai  of  ignorance,  hatred,  and  savi^  customs 

^oeoznnbted  in  so  manv  years  of  servitude 

"•toijf  knows  and  Mexico  now  shows.     Eu- 

i^ope  IS  reaping  now  what  she  sowed. 

In  1810  the  indignation  of  the  native 
population  broke  forth  —  Hidalgo,  a  poor 
^w^te  of  Dolores,  put  himself  at  the  head 
^  thtb  insui^nts,  guided  them  to  the  vie* 
^2*7  of  Las  Unices,  laving  the  foundation 
^  Mexican  liberty.  Hidalgo  having  been 
5*Miaiiered  and  shot  by  the  Spaniard  Calle- 
J^vMorelof  arose  with  the  flag  of  liberty ; 
'''Other  fNriest  —  similar  to  Hidalgo  —  Ma- 
^nuiros,  havinff  been  also  shot  by  Galleja, 
^  hatred  of  the  foreigner  remained  as  bit- 
^^f  M  before,  so  that  Iturbide  —  who  was  a 
■■*>^e —  was  able  for  a  time  to  make  him- 
i^Eoiperor,  and  to  dictate  the  laws  of  the 


piano  cTIgudla  which  were  the  legal  founda- 
tion of  the  Mexican  autonomy.  Independ; 
ence  then  re-arose,  and  Iturbide  and  the 
emmre  died. 

Thenceforth,  Mexico,  freed  from  foreign 
rule,  fell  a  prey  to  internal  discord.  .  .  . 

However,  how  could  one  expect  that  a 
people  which  had  no  one  to  help  it,  and 
only  the  memory  of  past  centuries  of  the 
most  brutal  condition,  should  rise  all  at  once 
to  a  perfect  State?  One  thing,  one  holj 
thing,  however,  had  remained  in  the  Mexi« 
cans  —  the  love  of  liberty,  the  hatred  of 
foreign  rule. 

And  this  sole  virtue  Europe  tried  to  suffo- 
cate:  Napoleon  III.,  Spain,  and  England,  tak- 
ing as  their  pretext  some  financial  questions, 
decided  to  intervene  by  arms  in  the  affairs 
of  Mexico.  They  went;  but  Spain  and  Eng^ 
land,  more  careful  than  Napoleon,  soon  drew 
back  at  Soledad,  leaving  Napoleon  to  man- 
age the  enterprise,  and  to  rule  the  country, 
and  encounter  the  tremendous  jealousy  of 
the  United  States. 

The  French  were  beaten  at  Pueblas,  but 
afterwards  conquered,  and  having  shot  the 
enemy  8  crenerals,  succeeded  in  subjecting  a 
part  of  Mexico,  while  the  Republicans  had 
withdrawn  to  the  more  distant  provinces. 

Then  Maximilian  of  Austria  was  thought 
of,  an  ambitious  spirit,  although  personally 
honest  and  good.  Some  notames  got  up  for 
the  occasion  offered  him  the  throne.  He 
went  to  America,  accepted  it,  and  trusted 
to  his  good  fortune  and  the  help  of  the 
French.  .  .  . 

The  scene,  however,  was  soon  changed. 
The  United  States  turned  the  French  out 
bv  a  few  words,  and  Maximilian  remained 
alone.  He  fought  bravely,  rushed  boldly 
at  his  enemies,  and  was  taken  and  shot.  .  . 

We  should  have  voted  for  his  not  been 
killed.  But  we  shall  not  insult  Mexico  on 
that  account.  He  who  attacks  the  liberty  of 
a  people  has  to  play  a  terrible  game,  for 
which  he  must  be  prepared. 

The  noche  (rtVtf  have  been  repeated,  after 
'  330  years,  at  Queretaro,  Maximilian,has fallen 
!  into  the  tomb  into  which    the  Europeans 
'  thrust  Montezuma,  Quatimozin,    Hiaalgo, 
Matamoros,  and  so  many  others.    Juarez,  a 
descendant  of  the  conquered  Aztecs,  has 
killed  Maximilian  of  Austria,  a  descendant 
of  Charles  V.,  the  first  conqueror  of  Mexi- 
co. .  .  . 

■      The  Archduke  was  a  brave  man,  but  that 
I  is  all.    For  the  rest,  we  hail  the  victory  of 
Mexico  with  joy. 
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MEMOIR     OF      GENERAL     JAUES     OGLE- 
THORPE.* 

^R.  Wright  is  not,  we  must  admit,  a 
very  interesting  biographer.  His  subject 
had  a  career  well  deserving  record,  he  has 
ample  materials  and  he  writes  clearly 
enough,  bat  he  heaps  up  uninteresting  de- 
tails, has  no  clear  notion  of  his  hero,  and  is 
entirely  deficient  in  picturesqueness.  Still, 
the  book  seems  accurate  enough,  except,  as 
we  sospect  rather  than  know,  when  it  treats 
of  the  Wesley 8,  who  had  a  feud  with  €ren- 
eral  Ojslethorpe,  which  has  made  his  mem- 
ory odious  to  the  denomination,  and  it  re- 
rires  the  n^mory  of  a  very  considerable 
though  nearly  forgotten  personage,  who  was 
among  the  first  of  English  philanthropists, 
and  founded  a  great  American  State. 
James  Oglethorpe  was  born  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1689,  the  third  son  of  Sir  Theophilus 
Oglethorpe,  Knight,  representative  of  an 
old  family  in  the  West  Riding,  and  ownei 
of  a  considerable  estate  in  Surrey.  He 
ferved  as  a  young  man  under  Prince  £u- 
g^e,  and  in  1722  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Haslemere.  Surrey,  as  a  high 
Tory,  which  meant  in  those  davs  somothinir 
like  what  Ncwdegatism  would  be  now.  He 
was  a  Tory  of  the  good  kind,  indepen- 
dent, high-principled,  sincerely  attach(*d  to 
the  people,  and  with  a  fund  of  common 
sense  and  courage.  His  bravery,  indeed, 
was  rash,  and  he  Was  to  the  end  of  his  life 
prone  to  duelling,  which  he  seems  to  have 
considered  the  only  mode  in  which  a  gentle- 
man could  defend  hims(*lf.  He  had  a  stern 
temper,  too,  which  hi)  himself  thought  a 
deal  sterner  than  it  really  wa^;  witness  the 
following  story :  — 

"  Mr.  Wesley,  hearing  an  unnf^nal  noise  in  the 
cabin  of  General  Oglethorpe,  stepped  in  to  in- 
niiire  the  caoM,  on  which  the  Grcnoral  imme- 
niately  addressed  him: — 'Mr.  Wesley,  you 
must  excuse  mo.  I  have  met  with  a  prorora 
tion  too  much  for  a  man  to  Itear.  You  know, 
the  only  wine  I  drink  is  Cyprus  wine,  as  it 
agrees  with  me  the  best  of  any.  I  therefore 
provided  myself  with  several  dozens  of  it,  and 
this  villai  n, Grim  aid  i  [his  forei^jn  servant,  who 
was  present,  and  almost  dead  with  fear],  has 
drunk  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  Hut  I  will  be  re- 
venged. He  shall  be  tied  hand  and  foot,  and 
carried  to  the  man-of-war.  The  rascal  should 
have  taken  care  how  he  used  me  ao;  for  I  never 
Jbrgivf..'  —  '  Then  I  hope.  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Wes- 
lev,  looking  calmly  at  him,  'you  never  sin.' 
The  General  was  quite  confounded  at  the  re- 

•  Memoir  */  General  Jamet  OfUthorpe.    By  R. 
Wright.    LonduD :  Ciiapman  anil  Hall. 


proof;  and  after  a  pania,  patting  his  haai  isio 
bis  pocket,  he  took  oat  a  bunch  of  keys,  wludi 
he  tnrew  at  Grimaldi,  saying, '  There,  viUaiBl 
take  my  keys,  and  behave  better  for  the  fa- 
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ture. 

Mr.  Wright  doubts  this  stOfrj,  which  ctiae 
direct  from  Wesley's  own  lips,  appneatljr 
from  nmple  hatrcd'of  Wesley,  but  it  is  ex.* 
ceedingly  characteristic  of  bi>th  men. 
almost  preciselv  similar  story  is  told  of  Ua< 
late  Lord  Durnam,  and  as  it  is  by  no 
unusual  to  find  good  and  kindly  men  wl 
are  unable  to  put  up  with  the,  as  thej  f86l 
impertinent  dishonestv  of  domestic  servani 
we  see  no  reason  whatever  for  sunpoBL 
that  either  Wesley  or  his  biofiTapW  a- 
vented  the    little  incident.      That  0|{l~ 
thorpe  sympathized  strongly  with  snfTeni 
is  certain,  oat  is  by  no  means  a  proof 
he  would  not  flog  a  thief.    Be  that  as 
may,  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention  tot 
shocking  state    of  the    Debtor's   FrisoraKm, 
which  were  private  property,  ruled  by  l«=7ir 
scoundrels  with  the  power  of  feudal  \ar-^h, 
one  of  whom  was  accustomed  to  load    hU 
prisoners  with  chains,  while  another  used  to 
wreak  his  spite  on  debtors  without  money 
by  tying  the  dead  to  the  living.     That  par- 
ticular miscreant,  —  Acton  waa  the  name 
of  him  —  bribed  the  jury  which  tried  lum, 
but  Oglethorpe,  by  the  assiduous  exertiom 
of  three  years  and  incessant  references  to 
Parliament,  reduced  the  prisons  to  some 
sort  of  order  and  decency.     He  waa  a  de» 
termined  free-trader;  not,  we  Imagine,  fltxn 
our  economic  ideas,  but  fVom  a  general  per- 
ception that  a  differential  duty  involved  a 
fine  to  be  paid  by  an  innocent  person,  which 
he  could  not  abide.    He  wanted  the  colo- 
nies, for  example,  to  be  placed  commercially 
on  the  precise  fboting  of  English  rounties, 
atid    aetuallv  succeeded  in   convinoinK  a 
House,  of  Cfommons  of  that  day  that  if  a 
machine  would  make  silk  better  than  a 
handloom,  the  machine  benefited  the  na- 
tion, a  bit  of  wisdom  which  even  now  can- 
not be  driven  into  some  Unionists*  heads. 
The  following  sentence  shows  in  very  fbw 
lines  the  businesslike  shrewdness  of  the  man. 
The  House  was  inquiring  into  the  ffreat 
fraud  known  as  the  robbery  of  the  Gaari- 
table  Corporation,  and  there  was  a  question 
in  the  House  whether  the  Corporation,  which 
was  simply  a  bank  on  the  Scotch  principle, 
was,  or  was  not,  charitable  and  beneficiaL 
Whereupon  Oglethorpe  says :  — 

"  *  People  may  call  it  "  charitable,"  or  not, 
as  th«*y  please ;  but  I  always  looked  upon  it  as 
an  act' of  charity  to  let  necessitous  persons  hare 
money  to  horrow  upon  easier  terms  than  they 
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1  hare  it  eliewhere.  Money,  like  other 
CS»  u  but  a  commodity,  and,  in  the  way  of 
ng,  the  use  thereof,  as  well  as  of  other 
^,  is  looked  upon  to  be  worth  as  much  sf 
ie  can  get  for  it.  If  this  corporation  let 
isitons  people  have  the  use  of  their  money 
cheaper  rate  than  any  other  persons  would 
money  at,  they  were  certainly  useful  to  the 
C,  and  were  so  far  to  bo  reckoned  a  chari- 
corporationf  and  if  they  had  nsked  more 
was  usual  to  bep:iven,  they  would  not  have 
iny  customers.' " 

had  escaped  belief,  one  sees,  in  usury 
just  one  century  and  a  quarter  before 
r  men  bad,  a  clear  though  slight  ^proof 
rain. 

1732  Mr.  Oglethorpe  betook  himself 
rgar  enterprises.  He  had  read  a  **  wild  ** 
me,  framed  by  Sir  Robert  Montgomery, 
und  a  colony  in  the  border  land  be- 
n  South  Carolina  and  the  Spanish  do- 
ons,  to  be  called  the  Margravate  of 
ia,  with  Sir  Robert  as  Margrave,  and 
ouffht  him  that  his  unhappy  debtors 
it  in  this  way  be  made  useful.  He 
e: — *^  Let  us  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
itnde  of  unfortunate  people  in  this 
dom  of  reputable  families  and  of  liberal 
ation  ;  some  undone  by  guarrlians,  some 
iwsnits,  some  by  accidents  in  commerce, 
i  by  stocks  and  bubbles,  some  by  surety- 
;  but  all  agree  in  this  one  circumstaoce, 

they  mu^t  either  be  burthensomo  to 
r  relations,  or  Ix^take  themseWes  to  little 
s  for  sustenance  which,  it  is  ten  to  one, 
ot  answer  their  purposes,  and  to  which 
)lK«ducated  person  descends  with  the 
3st  constrainL  Thepe  are  the  persons 
nay  reliere  themselves  and  strengthen 
r|^  by  resorting  thither,  and  Great 
am  by  their  departure."  **  To  the  objec- 
which  might  oe  made,  that  such  per- 
were  unable  for  the  drudgery  of  agri- 
ar«,  he  replies  that  in  Georgia  they 
Id  have  land  for  nothing,  and  that  land 
artile  as  to  yield  a  hundredfold  increase, 
re  here  in  England,'  he  adds,  *  ten  acres 
3od  land  to  one  of  these  helpless  persons, 
I  doubt  not  his  ability  to  make  it  sus- 

him ;  but  the  diflference  between  no 
and  rack-rent  is  the  difference  between 
ag  and  starving.' "  He  therefore  called 
he  public  to  aid  him  in  founding  a  true 
e  or  AduUam,  a  colony  of  debtors  in 
■pa,  and  the  public  subscribed  him 
OOL,  and  the  Crown  gave  him  and  other 
tees  power  to  found  what  was  in  fact  a 
«.  Tlie  applications  were  numerous, 
afiair  grew,  and  Oglethorpe  at  last  con* 
cd  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  Grov- 


emor,  only  stipalattne  that  he  should  hare 
no  emduments,  and  that  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  as  fatal  to  the  industry  and  char- 
acter of  frea  labourers.  He  arrived  in 
Georgia  with  his  strange  crew  in  January, 
178S,  and  as  his  first  .act  selected  a  spot  fbr 
the  future  capital  of  the  colony.  His  first 
day's  proceedings  reveal  the  man  :•« 

"  Glad  to  be  released  fh>m  the  confinement 
of  their  close  vessels,  end  to  find  themselves 
once  more  on  dry  land,  they  had  little  time  to 
look  about  them,  for  they  must  prepare  some 
means  of  shelter.  So  the  men  immediately  set 
to  work,  and  tore  branches  from  the  nearest 
pines,  cedars,  and  evergreen  oaks,  with  which 
to  form  rude  tents  or  bowers.  These  were  rap- 
idly made  bv  sticking  two  forked  poles  into  the 
ground,  and  Isying  another  on  the  top,  over 
which  were  spread  sheets,  cloaks,  and  blankets. 
At  nightfall  a  watch-fire  was  kindled,  and  when 
their  Governor  made  his  midnight  round,  all 
except  the  sentinels  he  had  pox  ted  to  guard  the 
encampment  seemed  to  be  sank  in  peaceful 
ulumber.  Next  morning  he  again  called  the 
people  together  to  thank  Qod  for  His  mercy  in 
brintring  tnem  safely  to  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion Then,  addressing  them,  he  reminded  them 
of  their  duties  as  the  founders  of  a  new  colony, 
and  told  them  that  the  seeil  sown  by  thcmsolros 
would,  morally  as  well  as  literally,  bring  forth 
its  increase,  cither  fbr  good  or  for  evil,  in  after 
generations.  Above  all,  he  warned  them  against 
drunkenness,  from  which  some  of  them  had  al- 
rciuly  suffered.  The  importation  of  ardent 
spirits  was  illegal,  but  as,  in  spite  of  every  care, 
rum  might  find  its  way  amongst  them,  they 
must  resist  any  temptation  to  which  they  mi^ht 
bo  exposed.  This  he  recommended  not  onlv 
on  their  own  account,  but  on  that  of  their  Indi- 
an neighbours.  Experience  hud  proved  that 
the  red  man  soon  became  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  drinking  European  '  fire-wator,'  which  was 
invariably  fatal  to  him.  *  But  it  is  my  hope,' 
added  Oglethorpe,  '  that  through  your  good  ex- 
ample, the  settlement  of  Georgia  may  prove  a 
blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  the  native  inhab- 
itants.' Then,  having  explained  to  his  bearers 
that  it  was  necessary  they  should  lal>our  in 
common  until  the  site  of  the  town  was 
cleared,  and  having  encouraged  them  to  woik 
amicably  and  cbeerfhlly  together,  he  dismissed 
them." 

He  carried  his  notion  of  duty  to  the  In- 
dians straightway  into  practice,  compelled 
his  people  to  respect  them,  won  the  natives' 
confidence  till  they  referred  tribal  disputes 
to  his  arbitration,  and  throughout  his  reign 
absolutely  forbade  all  cruelty  or  oppression, 
even  the  taking  of  land  clearly  in  occupa- 
tion. So  keenly  did  he  sympathize  with 
the  Indians  that  he  learned  their  language, 
and  when  one  of  their  number  died  on  a 
visit  to  England  he  took  them  all  down  at 
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great  inconyenience  to  his  coaQtry-«eat,  in 
order  that  in  the  woods  of  Westbrook  they 
might  wiul  for  their  dead  in  their  own  fasb- 
ion,  without  fear  of  ridicule,  and  so  comfort 
their  minds.  That  little  incident  seems  to 
US  to  bear  unmistakable  testimony  to  Ogle- 
thorpe's genuine  kindness  and  sympathy 
with  the  suffering,  however  far  beneath  him- 
self. He  was  repaid  by  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  his  proteges^  who  during  his  reign 
as  founder,  and  subsequently  as  Command- 
er-in-chief, were  never  tempted  by  the  high 
Spanish  bribes,  and  never  quarrelled  with 
him,  except;  when  he  refused  peremptorily 
to  allow  a  massacre.  Oglethorpe,  said  a 
great  Creek  chief  to  Spaniards,  who  piled 
up  scarlet  clothes  and  silver  before  him,  if 
onlv  he  would  betray  his  ally,  can  give  us 
nothing,  but  ^^  We  love  him.  It  is  true  he 
does  not  give  us  silver;  but  he  gives  us 
everything  we  want  that  he  has.  He  has 
given  me  the  coat  off  his  back  and  the  blan- 
ket from  under  him."  A  body  of  persecut- 
ed Grerman  Protestants,  Salzburgers,  were 
subsequently  added  to  the  colony,  while 
from  time  to  time  Oglethorpe,  returninsj  to 
England  and  resuming  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, brought  out  hundreds  of  needy  or 
impoverished  settlers.  His  efforts  even 
touched  the  imagination  of  poets.  Thom- 
son sani;  his  praise  in  his  poems  on  **  Liber- 
ty." With  intervals  of  English  life  he  re- 
mained in  Georgia  ten  years,  building, 
planting,  organizing,  fighting  Spaniards, 
conciliating  Indians,  doing  all  the  work  oif 
a  true  ruler  of  men,  and  then,  suspected  at 
home  of  Jacobite  tendencies,  he  returned 
home  not  one  penny  or  one  acre  the  richer, 
to  dwell  in  peace  and  honour  for  forty- two 
more  years  in  Essex,  on  an  estate  belong- 
ing to  his  uncle.  He  lived  to  see  the  colo- 
ny he  had  founded  a  great  and  independent 
but  slaveholding  State  —  the  colonists  in- 
sisting on  their  right  to  lease  slaves,  though 
they  could  not  buy  them  —  retaining  at 
ninety-five  his  erect  bearing,  keen  eyes, 
and  habitual  activity.  **  His  eyes,"  writes 
Walpole  in  1 785,  "  ears,  articulation,  limbs, 
and  memory  would  suit  a  boy,  if  a  boy 
could  recollect  a  century  backwards.  His 
teeth  are  gone;  he  is  a  shadow,  and  a 
wrinkled  one ;  but  his  spirits  and  his  spirit 
are  in  fiill  bloom.  Two  years  and  a  naif 
ago  he  challenged  a  neighbouring  gentle- 
man for  trespassing  on  his  manor."  To  the 
last  he  was  a  fierce  Tory,  declaring  that 
there  could  be  no  basis  of  authority  save  the 
divine  right  of  the  King  to  rule,  and  to  the 
last  was,  as  the  English  legitimists  often 
were,  a  fierce  opponent  of  tyranny  and  op- 
pression.   He  told  the  Government,  fi>r  ex- 


ample, that  America  coald  never  be  sabdcB^ 
by  force,  and  recommended  as  a  first  s^^p 
the  removal  of  all  just  grievances.    He  w-aa 
in  fact,  up  to  his  lights  a  just  man,  cosEape. 
tent  to  govern  other  men,  and  we  wish  t£at 
this,  the  firit  clear  biography  of  hlm«  1i4ad 
been  written  in  a  style  less  like  that  beGr. 
tin<;  a  family  chronicle  or  diary  of  explar>— 
ing  adventure.  f 
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This  remarkable  book  is  not  a  work 
science,  but,  in  fact,  the  popular  part 
that  which,  if  published,  in  full  woiud  be 
work  of  science  in  the  proper  sen^e,  nam* 
ly,  the  record  of  a  scientific  expk>rati<^ 
undertaken  for  public  ends.  Tne  scientift- 
part  of  Dr.  Hayes's  voyage,  begun  in  18^ 
and  ended  in  1861,  is  in  the  hands  of  tls 
Smithsonian  Institution  awaiting  publi 
tion,  and  the  volume  before  as  is  a  popoli 
instalment  of  a  work  which  is,  or  oagnt 
be,  an  a^ldition  to  the  knowledge  of  tla« 
globe,  since  Dr.  Hayes  claims  to  hawtf 
proved  the  existence  of  an  open  polto  ses. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  that  sea.  Dr. 
Hayes  placed  his  principal  records  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Smithsonian  Institntion  at 
Washington,  comprising  papers  giving  a 
fiill  analysis  of  his  magnetic,  meteorologMal 
astronomical,  geographical,  pendalum,  and 
tidal  observations.  Not  a  little,  cerUunly, 
With  Dr.  Hayes,  and  in  equal  iffiioraiioe  of 
the  cause,  we,  too,  regret  that  the  pablioa- 
tion  of  such  records  should  have  oeen  to 
much  delayed.  From  his  preface,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  (he  dates  October,  1866)  if 
they  have  really  not  yet  been  pablisfaMU 
and  if  not,  why  not  ?  At  all  events,  m 
have  not  seen  them,  and  we  understand  bin 
to  say  that  they  were  not  pablished  wben 
he  published  thie  present  volume.  We  ako 
understand  him  to  hint  that  the  SmithsonitB 
Institution  have  failed  him  in  some  pfamise 
or  other  to  publish  his  records,  and  be 
seems  to  speac  of  their  publioation  M  a 
contingency  which  might  happen  at  mmj 
time,  but  one  upon  which,  to  use  Lord  Don- 
dreary's  expression,  ^  no  fellow  "  could  oal* 
culate.  If  that  is  not  Dr.  Hayes's  meaainc, 
then  all  we  can  say  is  that  his  style  is  hicia, 

•  7%e  Open  Poiar  Sea :  a  Narraii»€  qf  a  Fm* 
age  V  Diteovery  tovarde  the  North  PoU,  in  lis 
Schooner  "  United  States,**  Bf  Dr.  1.  I.  " 
London  t  Sampson  Low,  and  Co. 
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I  meaning  obscure.  The  two  are 
ompatible.  However,  we  speak  here 
Hayes's  preface,  and  his  preface  only. 
olject  of  Dr.  Hayes  was  to  prove 
istence  of  an  open  polar  sea.  The 
f  the  enterprise  suggested  itself  to 
len  he  was  acting  as  surgeon  of  the 
don  commanded  by  the  late  Dr.  E. 
le,  of  the  United  States'  Navy.  Dr. 
ailed,  as  we  know,  to  penetrate  iur- 
an  lat  78°  37'.  That  was  the  high- 
it  he  reached  in  1854-55  when  he 
3d  with  his  vessels  in  Van  Rensselaer 
ir,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Smith 
It  seemed  to  Dr.  Hayes,  however, 
more  favourable  position  could  be  at- 
on  the  weHtern  side  of  Smith  Sound  ; 
im  pergonal  observations  matle  in 
rhile  on  a  sled;;e  journey  from  Van 
laer  Harbour,  it  appeared  to  him 
le  that  the  same  degree  of  latitude 
M  secured  for  a  winter  station  and 
«  of  further  exploration.  Accepting 
iuctions  of  many  learned  physicists 
e  tea  about  the  North  Pole  cannot 
en,  that  an  open  area  of  varying  ex- 
ist be  found  within  the  ice-belt  which 
rn  to  invest  it.  Dr.  Hayes  aspired  to 
the  ])roof8  which  had  alreaay  been 
dated  by  the  early  Dutch  and  English 
ra,  and,  more  recently,  by  the  re- 
»  of  Si'oresby,  Wrangol,  and  Parry, 
ill  later,  by  Dr.  Kane's  expedition. 
though  the  very  noble  ambition  of 
definitely  the  problem  of  an  open 
lea  encourageil  Dr.  Hayes  in  the 
liiuh  he  had  undertaken,  there  were 
Ijaestions  of  physical  science  to  be 
f  concerning  the  currents  of  air  and 
their  temperature,  pressure,  tides, 
iations  of  gravity,  the  direction  and 
ty  of  the  magnetic  force,  the  Aurora 
it,  the  formation  and  movement  of 
Bciers,  and  many  other  features  of 
1  history.  With  these  objects  in 
ud  hoping  to  take  with  him  a  corps 
[  instructed  observers.  Dr.  Hayes  ap- 
o  the  '*  scientific  men  of  the  world, 
the  enlightened  public  sentiment  of 
ntrymen."  The  answer  was  eventu- 
iisfactory,  but  very  slow  in  coming, 
a  chapter  in  which  Dr.  Hayes  details 
pt  he  took  to  effect  his  objec't,  how 
ured  up  and  down  the  country  until, 
one,  the  learned  bodies  surrendered 
rejudices,  and  subscriptions  in  money 
nd  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  parts, 
iie  least  curious  in  the  book.  Truly, 
sa  b  the  land  of  private  enterprise 
dividual  achievement, 
ould  not  be  fair  to  call  Dr.  Hayes's 


book  sensational ;  bat  when  we  tay  that  it 
is  eminently  readable  and  sprightly,  we  are 
understating  the  case.  It  is  even  more  than 
a  man's  book,  it  is  also  a  boy's  book  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  word,  masculine,  simple, 
amusing,  and  very  full  of  dogs.  Indeed, 
Dr.  Hayes  confesses  that  he  felt  as  lively  an 
interest  in  his  '*  teams  "  as  any  proprietor 
of  horses  in  his  stud,  and  his  analysis  of 
their  habits  seems  new  and  good.  The 
picture '  of  the  king  of  the  team,  **  a  big, 
aggressive  brute,  who  sports  a  dirty  red  uni- 
form with  snuff-colored  facings,  and  has 
sharp  teeth ;  who  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  can  trounce  any  dog  in  the  whole  herd, 
and  seems  to  possesaJbhe  faculty  of  destroy- 
ing conspiracies,  cabals,  and  all  evil  design- 
ings against  his  stem  rule,"  is  particularly^ 
lively.  Then  the  characters  of  the  £sqm- 
maux  who  attend  him  are  happily  touched 
off.  He  has  also  a  great  sense  of  scenery, 
and  the  following  description  forcibly  re- 
calls Mr.  Churcn't  great  picture,  which 
some  of  our  readers  may  remember  to  have 
seen  exhibited  some  time  ago  in  London. 
He  is  describing  a  midnight  scene  among 
the  icebergs: — **I  have  just  come  below, 
lost  in  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  night. 
The  sea  is  smooth  as  glass ;  not  a  ripple 
breaks  its  dead  surface,  not  a  breath  of^  air 
stirring.  The  sun  hangs  close  upon  the 
northern  horizon;  the  fog  has  broken  up 
into  light  clouds ;  the  icebergs  lie  thick 
about  us,  the  dark  headlands  stand  boldly 
out  against  the  sky,  and  the  clouds  and  sea 
and  bergs  and  mountains  are  bathed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  crimson  and  gold  and  pur- 
ple most  singularly  beautiful."  .  .  .  .  "  The 
air,"  he  writes  later,  of  the  same  night, 
'*•  was  warm  almoU  as  a  summer's  night  at 
home,  and  yet  there  were  the  icebergs  and 
the  bleak  mountains,  with  which  the  fancy , 
in  this  land  of  green  hills  and  waving  for- 
ests, can  associate  nothing  but  cold  repul- 
siveness.  The  sky  was  bright  and  sofl  and 
strangely  inspiring  as  the  skies  of  Italy. 
The  bergs  hau  lost  their  chilly  aspect,  and, 
glittering  in  the  blaze  of  the  brilliant 
heavens,  seemed  in  the  distance  like  masses 
of  burnished  metal  or  solid  flame.  Nearer 
at  hand  the^  were  huge  blocks  of  Parian 
marble,  inlaid  with  mammoth  gems  of  pearl 
and  opal.  One  in  particular  exhibited  the 
perfection  of  the  grand.  Its  form  was  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Coliseum,  and  it  lay  so 
far  away  that  half  its  height  was  buried  be- 
neath the  line  of  blood-red  waters.  The 
sun,  slowly  rolling  along  the  horizon,  passed 
behind  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  Roman 
ruin  had  suddenly  taken  fire."  Dr.  Hayes 
here  pays  a  compliment  to  the  truth  of 
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Church's  pic  tare  of  **  The   Icebergs,"  to  reached  beyond  it.    t.  I  ham  tkmm 

which  we  nave  alluded,  and  then  proceeds :  open  »ea  exui».'* 

—  ^  Id  the  shadows  of  the  bergs  the  water 

was  a  rich  green,  and  nothing  coald  be  more  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  pathetic  ace  -^^qh 

soft  and  tender  than  the  gradations  of  col-  of  Dr.  Hayes*  return  to  the  United  St    ^itea, 

our  made  by  the  sea  shoanng  on  the  sloping  and  of  the  first  intelligence  which  rea-^^^ 

tongue  of  a  berg  close  beside  us.    The  tint  him  —  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Ball  ^^qq  . 

increased  in  intensity  where  the  ice  over-  our  space  is  exhausted.     But  the  last  ^lian.' 

hung  the  water,  and  a  deep  cayem  near  ter  lends  an  artistic  touch  and  finish    to  g 

by,  exhibited  the  solid  colour  of  thQ  mala-  volume  likely  to  acquire  and  retain  a    eoih 

ohite  mingled  with  the  transparency  of  the  siderable  and  not  undeserved   popa]ariii|f 

emerald ;  while,  in  strange  contrast,  a  broad  among  all  lovers  of  travel. 

streak  of  cobalt  blue  ran  dia&:onally  through 

its  body.     The  bewitching  cnaracter  of  the 

scene  was  brightened  by  a  thousand  little 

cascades,  which  leaped  into  the  sea  from  _^^ 

these  floating  masses,  —  the  water  beins 

discharged  from  lakes  of  melted  snow  and 

ice,  which  reposed  in  quietude  far  up  in- the 

valleys  separating  the \igh  icy  hills  of  their  ^^^  ^  3^^^^    ^^^^ 

npper  surface.      From   other  bergs  large  ' 

pieces  were  now  and  then  detached,  plun-  TRAVELLING  COMPANIONS. 

ging  down  into  the  water  with  deafening 

noise,  while  the  slow  moving  swell  of  the       The  time  of  year  is  fiist  approaching^ 

ocean  resounded  through  the  archways,"  when  many  of  us  are  called  upon  to  maka 

—  altogether,  a  fine  bit  of  paintin;;.  The  a  momentous  choice  which  requires  nearly, 
description  of  the  drive  across  the  hummocks  if  not  quite,  as  much  deliberation  as  tiw 
is  of  a  very  different  aspect,  but  equally  choice  of  a  wife.  Probably,  of  the*two^ 
lively.  We  cannot  make  any  further  quo-  the  choice  of  a  travelling  companion  is  the 
tations,  but  can  only  give  the  result  of  Dr.  more  difficult.  In  the  selection  of  a  part- 
Hayes's  journey  in  his  own  words :  —  ner  for  life,  nature  comes  in  and  helps  ns  to 

make  np  our  mind ;  passion  speaks,  if  reason 

"  Port  Foulke,  June  5,  1861.    Back  again  is  silent;  we  gratify  a  caprice,  even  if  the 

on  board  the  schooner,  after  two  months'  toil-  caprice  is  destined  to  be  short-lived ;    lad 

ing  and  journeying  on  the  ice.     Since  I  left  though  matrimony  is  a  risk,  at  all  events  it 

her  deck  on  the  3d  of  April   I  have  travelled  j^  ^  feasant  leap  in  the  dark   wMch  nen 

fioo  ^n.^'^'L;  .^r^^^^^^^  and  women  tafce  with  their   eyes  open. 

600  Since  first  settmir  out  m  Marcn.     i  am  rni.       %    ±i         i*       ^        n-  ^        -"   » 

somewhat  battered  and  weather-beaten,  but  a  The  selection  of  a  travelling  companioms 

day  or  so  of  rest  and  civilized  comfort,  the  lux-  equallv  a  leap  m  the  dark.  Biit  it  is  nnaceom* 

ury  of  a  wash  and  a  bed,  and  of  a  table  covered  panted  with  the  delightful  flutter   and  ilht- 

with  clean  crockery  filled  with  the  best  of  things  sion   which   comes  to  most  people  onoe  aft 

that  my  old  Swedish  cook  can  turn  out,  are  least  in  their  lives,  and  the  brief  enjoyment 

wondrously  rejuvenating."  of  which  makes  up  for  all  subsequent  dism. 

Later  on  he  adds  :  -  pointment.      A    travelling  partnerehm  Is 

^avut  Mu  uo  auuo  mamago  without  a  honeymoon.      Tbefe 

,« ,  T .        .         ,  ^  *   *u    ^  V    •►u    A  ^T^  ^^  Arcadian  dreams  about  it     The 

winter  of  itself  breeds  neither  scurvy  nor  dis-  ^^^'^  *^®  ^  *"®  dullest  and  most  prosy  kmd 

content.  2.  I  have  shown  that  men  may  subsist  —  ^  frequent  the   same  railway  carnage ; 

themselves  in  Smith  Sound  independent  of  sup-  to  be  faithful   to  the  same  table  d*hdi€;  to 

port  from  home.    3.    That  a  self-sustain ini;  hold  fhst  to  one  Aftirro^  ;  to  keep  a  comiiMMl 

colony  may  established  at  Port  Foulke,  and  be  purse  ;  and  not  to  part  company   for  the 

made  the  basis  of  an  extended  exploration,  space  of  six    weeks.     Yet  every  one  who 

4.  that  the  exploration  of  this  entire  region  is  bas  tried  it  is  aware  of  the  solemn   natwe 

practicable  from  Port  Foulke,  having  from  that  ^f  g^ch  an  obligation,  and  that   it  is  not  to 

'!^";LP^'"?'''^''*^  "HI  discoveries  much  be-  y^  ,j  j,^,     undertaken.     Novelist*  teQ  m 

yond  those  of   my  predecessors  without  any  »i    *.  °  _'^« •  ^       au  x     t-  l    T 

iecond  party  in  the  field  to  co-operate  with  me,  !^*^  "?u°''!?'^y  "  **  ^^S*"  *i**  ^^"^"j  ^ 

and  under  the  moh  adverse  circumstances.    5.  ^«"^«  *"®  discovery,  shortly  after  mamaffei 

That,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  it  ^"^t  we  are  yoked  to  a  companion  for  Uh 

is  shown  that,  with  a   strong  vessel,  Smith  whom  we  have  ceased  to  admire.     Yet  one 

Sound  may  be  navigated,  and  the  open  sea  miseiy  is  perhaps  nearly  as  acute.    It  is  the 
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^fiicoTery,  after   a   man  has  crossed  the 
Channel,  that  he  abhors  his  travelling  com- 
'panion.    The  deadly  gloom  of  the  convic- 
tion that  five  weeks  and  six  days  more  have 
t^  be  passed  side  by  si  Je  with  a  being  whom 
Wt  have  learnt  in  twenty-four  hours  to  hate 
il  ansaroassed  by  any  sensation  common  to 
■mklna.    Afler  all,  married  people  can 
Mparate.    A  British  Court  of  Justice,  with 
Sat  James  Wilde  at  its  head,  has  been  e^ 
taUished  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  do  so.    But  travelling;  companions  have 
HO  possibility  of  severing  the  fatal  knot. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  kind  of  Divorce  Court 
mt  the  Paris  Embassv,  where  British  travel- 
leva  after  a  little  wholesone  experience  of 
aach  other  might  repair  to  sort  themselves 
afresh,  and  to  dissolve  easily,  and  without 
dishonour  or  discourtesy,  the  mutual  com- 
pact which  they  wish  in  their  souls  they 
jaaver  had  made.    Even  in  countries  where 
divorce  is  unknown,  married  people  are  al- 
lowed the  solace  of  occasional  matrimonial 
inldelit^r.      The  travelling  companion  has 
BC(  this  alleviating  resource.     The  customs 
of  society  compel  him  to  stand  by  his  dis- 
iMtefol  bargain.    He  is  tied  as  firmly  to  his 
lato  as  Mazeppa  was  to  his  awful  horse, 
and  arast  make  up  his  mind  to  be  dragged 
<rav  Europe  at  full  speed  in  close  contact 
*itli  a  brnte.     Such  an   obligation,  as  we 
htKW%  already  said,  ought  not  to  be  assumed 
llMMghtlessly,    and    now    that  summer   is 
kv^^ning  to  wane,  and  the  travellers*  Val- 
■ii%ua  day  is  at  hand,  it  b  desirable  that 
BgigBihmen  should  be  warned  to  pause  and 
^io«  about  them  before  they    take  an  ir- 
Wlwucable  plunge  which  may  involve  them 
\m^  two   months  of  worry  and  disappoint- 


Tbe  first  difficulty  in  selecting  a  travel- 
ling eompan  ion  is  to  know  whether  it  is  bet- 
Iflv,  on  the  whole,  to  take  a  man  whom  one 
Vkcs.  or  a  man  to  whom  one  is  wholly  and 
thnbtely   indifi*erent.      The    balance    of 
tiamiiing  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  a 
warisoe  de  canvenance  in  preference  to  a 
ttlfeuing  partnership  of  anection.    To  be 
nided  by  sentiment  at  such  a  moment  is  a 
WDgeroos  thing.     As  most  friendships  lose 
tkttf  bloom  and  freshness  under  the  trying 
Ofiaal  c^  a  Continental  tour,  it  is  doubtful 
Yhather  a  wise  man  can  afford  to  run  the 
chaoce  of  forfeiting  a  friend  in  the  space  of 
f  hrief  holidav.    No  doubt  there  are  rare 
BWtances  in  which  mutual  affection  survives 
the  test    Sometimes  Pythias  and  Damon 
yaage  to  return  from  the  Tyrol  or  from 
Jarasalem  as  deVoted  to  each  other  as  when 
^^  started  from  Charing  Croas ;  for  there 
an  travelling  companionships  which,  like 


marria^res,  may  be  said  to  be  made  in  Hear 
ven.  But,  saving  the  case  of  these  golden 
exceptions,  it  often  happens  that  Pythias 
and  Damon  come  back  oppressed  with  the 
unpleasant  consciousness  tnat  they  have  lost 
the  power  of  being  charming-any  longer  in 
each  other's  eyes.  Wherever  they  next 
meet,  it  is  with  a  secret  sense  of  having 
been  found  out.  Pythias  never  can  forget 
how  peevish  he  showed  himself  the  night 
they  slept  together  at  the  Grands  Mulets, 
or  how  thoroughly  he  lost  his  temper  on  a 
camel  in  the  Desert.  It  is  no  use  any  more 
to  go  about  among  his  and  Damon's  common 
acquantainces  in  the  old  character  of  an 
agreeable  and  entertaining  man.  Damon 
has  not  only  ceased  to  be  a  friend,  but  has 
become  a  sort  of  skeleton  in  the  closet,  who 
could  unmask,  if  he  chose,  in  a  moment,  all 
such  genial  imposture.  We  are  positively  at 
the  mercy  of  a  shrug  of  Damon's  shoulders, 
or  a  sentence  in  Damon's  diary.  The  so^ 
ferer's  very  familiarity  with  the  partner  of 
his  travels  has  been  his  ruin.  With  another 
man  he  might  have  been  more  reticent,  or 
more  self-conUuned,  and  less  fretful.  As  it 
is,,  he  has  turned  himself  inside  out,  and 
never  again  can  hope  to  impose  on  those 
who  have  known  him  so  thoroughly.  This 
is  a  terrible  end  of  travelling  with  friends, 
and  when  he  thinks  of  it  be  devoutly  wishes 
he  had  never  travelled  about  the  world  with 
anybody  except  his  bitterest  foea  His  fate 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  all  who  are  about 
to  travel.  When  we  consider  the  possibili- 
ties of  such  a  catastrophe  happening  to 
ourselves,  perhaps  the  first  ffolaen  maxim 
to  be  laid  down,  for  any  Cceiebs  who  is  in 
search  of  a  travelling  companion  for  six 
weeks  is  to  be  sure  and  not  take  with 
him  the  friend  or  acquaintance  of  his  bo- 
som. 

The  disadvantages,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
choosing  as  a  travelling  companion  a  man  of 
whom  one  knows  too  Tittle  are  formidable. 
In  the  course  of  companionship  for  six  weeks, 
men  are  thrown  into  very  close  contact. 
Every  little  foible  in  the  companion  of  oar 
choice  comes  out  into  violent  relief  before 
many  miles  are  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  has  become  entirely  unbearable.  Per- 
haps, for  example,  the  companion  has  a  turn 
for  whistling,  of  which  he  is  rather  proud.  It 
is  possible  for  a  person  of  phlegmatic  dispo^ 
sition  to  travel  with  equanimity  for  a  day  or 
two  with  a  whistling  genius,  and,  by  ab- 
stracting his  mind  as  far  as  possible  from 
his  comrade,  to  live  the  whisthng  down.  It 
appears  churlish  and  ridiculous  to  be  put 
out  by  such  a  trifle.  But  afier  forty-eight 
hours  the  whistling  begins  to  tell,  and  endf 
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hj  inflicting  excruciating  agony.  What  is 
to  be  done  V  It  requires  much  moral  cour- 
age boldly  to  remonstrate  with  the  innocent 
and  smiling  offender,  who  is  totally  uncon- 
scious of  his  sins.  It  is  far  easier  to  say 
noibing^  and  to  vent  one's  dislike  of  whis- 
tling by  hating  the  whistler  with  a  deadly 
and  suppressed  hatred.  And  the  hatred 
thus  begun  grows  before  very  long  to  a 
white  heat.  Everything  the  whistler  does 
only  serves  to  fan  the  flame.  Once  awa- 
kened to  a  sense  of  his  imperfections,  we  go 
on  in  a  condition  of  internal  fury  to  criti- 
cize all  his  other  performances,  and  to  wish 
him  hourly  at  the  bottom  of  the  British 
Channel.  Whistling,  we  soon  perceive,  is 
only  the  first  item  in  a  chapter  of  atrocities, 
which  we  might  never  perhaps  have  thought 
ckT  observing  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  con- 
founded tnnes  which  have  wearied  our  pa- 
tient soul.  At  the  end  of  a  heavy  day,  a 
traveller's  temper  is  not  at  the  best  of  times 
a  thing  to  be  trifled  with,  and  is  easily 
moved  to  ferocious  antipathies  against  those 
about  him.  The  wretched  whistler,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  morning  was  only  a 
bore,  at  the  close  of  the  evening  appears  an 
incarnate  fiend.  Not  only  does  he  whistle 
like  a  demon,  but  we  observe  with  pain  that, 
when  he  is  hungry,  he  eats  like  a  horse,  and 
drinks  like  a  bargee.  Nothing  is  so  obser- 
vant as  dislike.  As  soon  as  we  are  di  ssatisfied 
with  the  unlucky  partner  of  our  journey,  our 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  weak  side  of  every- 
thing he  does.  His  voice  seems  twice  as  loud 
and  narsh  as  when  we  started.  We  burn  to 
revenge  on  him  the  way  he  airs  his  French  to 
the  waiters,  we  hate  him  in  his  rising  up  and 
in  bis  sitting  down,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  we  most  detest  and  despise  his 
affability  to  the  men,  or  his  gallantry  to 
the  women,  who  cross  his  path.  There  are 
no  doubt  a  few  moments  of  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the  tour, 
^ese  are  when  we  have  safely  got  rid  of 
his  society  for  a  couple  of  hours.  No  sense 
of  deli<;ht  is  so  exquisite  as  that  which  a  man 
experiences  —  who  has  worked  himself  into 
a  state  of  bitter  animosity  towards  a  travel- 
ling companion  —  when  the  travelling  com- 
panion is  safely  off  on  a  visit  to  the  top  of 
some  neirrhbouring  tower  or  cathedral,  and 
we  can  give  ourselves  up  to  the  ineffable 
luxury  of  being  alone.  It  may  appear  a 
cynical  observation,  but  perhaps  the  onl^  real 
pleasure  of  travelling  with  another  is  the 
intense  sensation  of  enjoyment  at  those  rare 
intervals  when  he  has  st^t  out  for  a  day's  re- 
creation by  himself  This  is  one  of  the  fresh- 
est and  keenest  luxuries  of  life,  and  makes 
ftp'for  a  good  deal  of  the  bitter  which  has 


necessarily  preceded  it.    People  wlio  W  -^^m 
never  felt  it  may  realize  to  themselves  v^^>  'Wnt 
it  is  like  by  the  somewhat  similar  sensatic^  ^^  ^ 
emerging  from  a  London  drum  into  the     c^cm/ 
air,  in  companpr  with  a  cigar.     Kvery^>c>dy 
admits  that  it  is  worth  goine  to  a  druix^^     m 
order  to  taste  the  rapturous  sensatiou    of 
getting  away  from  it.     In  the  same  w^jr   H 
IS  worth  travelling  with  a  travelling  con*' 
panion,  in  order  to  experience  the  tbri/I  vi>^ 
delight  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  one  of  "C^^? 
features  in  marriage  which  make  the  ia  ^^«  *i 
tution  possible  is  absent  from  the  pan^^  ^^ 
institution    of   travelling    companionsb  ^ 
The  interests  of  husband  and  wife  ne' 
clash.    They  are  not  brought  into  social^ 
personal  competition  with  one  another.  " 
husband's  little  triumphs  are  the  wife's 
tie  triumphs  too.     If  the  one  talks  well, 
other  is  not  thrown  into  the  shade;  and 
spheres  in  which  they  move  respectively 
not  clash  in  any  way.     It  wonla  not  be  p 
sible  for  two  beings  to  live  in  such  close 
unrestricted  intercourse  if  one  was  no'^^      * 
man,  and  the  other  a  woman.    Travell%  "'f 
companions,  to  get  on  permanently  togetkv  ^'i 
ought  certainly  to  be  of  different  sexes.      ,_^5j 
long  as  the  conventionalities  of  life  for^^^^'j 
this  convenient  arrangement,  90  long  -^p^"" 
travelling  partnerships  be  an  imperfect  *»■■■*' 
faulty  system.     A  man  is  not  offended  k>3^   ' 
woman's  personal  vanities,  her  cndear<TBXi» 
to  make  herself  agreeable  to   those  al'^o'V^ 
her,  and  her  display  of  what  may  t>e  cat  11^ 
her  personal  individuality.     Such  thins9  ^ 
not  affect  or  interfere  with  him,  and  if*  bo 
notices  them  at  all,  it  is  rather  with  a  sen^ 
of  amusement  than  of  annoyance.    That  ^t>pf 
toleration  is  the  result  of  diversity  of  seS    * 
plain  from  the  fact    that  women,  amoa^TS^ 
themselves^  are  not  so  patient  of  each  oihBT^ 
foibles.     Travelling  companions  are  fully  ^ 
restless  and  dissatisfied  as  women  are,  s'cvl 
for  precisely  the  same  reason.     They  «**? 
through  each  other's  disguises,  and  are  i»'*^r 
tated,  and  not  amused,  at  watching  e^^x^*^ 
other's  personal  individuality  in   full  P^^^J^ 
To  see  the  man  who  was  so  petulant  ft*^*** 


selfish  over-night  ventilating  his  good  id^^J^ 
ners  to  a  stranger  in  the  railway  train  ^  ^|f 
next  morninnr,  showing  off  a  learning  wli8^^ 
a  fortnight's  intercourse  has  taught  us  is  ^^JI 
perficial,  or  parading  fashionable  friends  !  ^ 
whom  we  have  learnt  to  disbelieve,  is  a  a^^^ 
that  worries  any  travelling  companioft  ^  -a 
more  than  is  reasonable.  His  promine^* 
personality  is  in  itself  a  tortore  and  an  ^^ 
fliction.  Few  men  can  really  bear  it  'o^^t* 
and  those  that  can  are  the  salt  of  the  C3i^^§ 
and  the  most  amiable  o£  ^eir««pecies.    \^^ 
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nomeots  it  is  that  we  begin  to  regret 
r«  did  not  at  any  rate  select  for  our 
laion  a  friend  on  whose  qualities  we 
depend.  If  to  travel  with  a  friend  is 
iioiit,  to  travel  with  a  mere  acquain- 

is  nsually  a  wearine«  of  soul.  In 
of  either  alternative,  philosophy  and 
ience  teach  us  that  to  travel  alone 
L  To  those  about  to  select  a  travel- 
ompanion  it  may  be  that  the  best  ad- 
to  give   is    Punch's  advice   to   those 

to  marry. 

er  all,  it  is  not  easv  to  see  what  end  is 
1  by  travelling  companions  at  all.  The 
ition  is  invented  apparently  for  the 
)f  providing  against  occasional  ennui 
€iknw  is  not  an  agreeable  thing.  A 
ry  evening  spent  at  a  provinci^  inn 
I  a  man  feel  at  times  that  he  is,  after 
Aligned  by  Providence  to  be  a  grega- 
•DimaL  But  in  the:»e  days  of  locomo- 
;be  chance  of  being  over  lonely  is  not 
f  serious  one.  Some  enthusiasts  of  a 
Dental  turn  are  ot'casionaliy  heard,  it  is 
to  declare  that  they  cannot  enjoy  na- 
uiless  they  have  somel)ody  at  hand  to 
'  it  with  them.  The  argument  would 
ilibtbe  worth  attending;  to  if  such  en- 
nts  were  not  the  most  deadly  travelling 
•anions  of  all.  A  worldly,  or  a  talka- 
nr  a  whistlint;  travelling;  companion  is  a 
I  plague.  But  worst  of  all  is  a  senti- 
il  travelling  companion.  Sentiment  is 
y  tiiee  thing  in  ^ood-Iookin<;  young  la- 

bnt  sentiment  in  a  travelling  tourist 
I  unspeakable  misfortune  fur  the  tour- 
xdleagues.  On  the  whole,  the  sound 
baion  teems  to  be  that  man,  though  a 
ble  being,  is  not  designed  to  be  socia- 
rhen  he  is  on  a  journey.  Male  human 
;•  travel  best  alone.  The  man  who 
•  back  from  bis  solitary  tour  may  or  may 
ave  made  new  friends,  but  at  all  events 
>n  boast  tha:  ho  has  made  no  new 
Dies. 


From  the  London  Review. 

JAEN  ING BLOW'S  POEMS.* 

^tory  of  Doom :  and  Other  Poems.    By  Jean 
^,   JLondon:  Longtoans. 

^  Inoelow  brings  a  welcome  gift  in 
her  latest  and  so  far  her  best  poems. 
>  t  singer  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
•  She  is  neither  Sapphic  nor  epic; 
loes  not  take  her  readers  into  the 
^  Upon  a  whirlwind  of  passion,  or  be- 
f|P  toem  in  a  labyrinth  of  emotional 


subtleties.  There  is' clear,  precise  thinking, 
clear,  precise  language,  and  a  sufficient  fer- 
vour of  expression,  m  saying  this,  the  read- 
er may  be  mclined  to  believe  we  have  said  aU 
that  could  be  said,  but  we  have  not.  Miss  In- 
gelow  is  not  a  poetess  of  the  first  order.  She 
has  neither  the  breadth  nor  the  dramatic 
force  of  Mrs.  Browning;  but  of  English- 
women who  have  written  poetry  we  do  not 
know  one,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Browning,  who  has  written  better  poetry 
than  Jean  Ingelow. 

Of  the  poems  in  this  book,  the  least  valua- 
ble is  the  *'  Story  of  Doom."  We  must 
confess  we  found  it  a  failure  so  far  as  its 
aim  was  directed.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  touch  the  Devil  even  in  verse. 
Miiv  Ingelow's  devil  is,  for  all  his  clever- 
ness, rather  a  comical  devil  than  a  terrible 
one.  Diabolical  machinery  is  very  tempt- 
ing, no  doubt,  but  it  seldom  works  smooth- 
ly. The  sulphur,  trap-door,  and  rumbling 
music  do  not  succeed  in  deceiving  us  to  a 
requisite  degree  of  credulity.  Tnen  there 
is  the  slight  disadvantage  which  Mephisto- 
philean  artists  all  now  labour  under  of  having 
come  after  Milton.  The  Satan  of  ^  Paradise 
LfOst "  was  far  from  |)erfeet  in  his  badness, 
if  we  may  use  an  apparently  paradoxical 
phrase,  but  he  was  at  least  a  consistent  and 
an  interesting  fiend,  true  in  every  respect 
to  the  design  of  the  master- hand  who  con- 
ceived him.  The  antediluvian  period  is 
rather  too  much  out  of  date  for  even  a  half- 
love-story,  half  mystery  play.  Miss  Ingelow 
makes  Japhet  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
sulky  dot;,  who  growls  sadly  when  his  whim 
is  denied  him.  Nor  do  we  think  the  better 
of  Japhet  when  he  makes  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity and  marries  the  woman  his  mother  se- 
lected, afler  bullying  her  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  the  top  of  his  bent  There  is 
nothing  heroic  in  his  figure,  bearing,  or 
talk,  as  depicted  in  the  **  Story  of  Doom,** 
nor  do  we  imagine  he  resembled  his  distant 
ori;zinal  closer  than  the  Quakerish  person- 
a(re  in  the-  top-coat  who  fits  with  his 
brothers  Shem  and  Ham  into  the  popular 
child's  toy.  We  have  a  theory  that  poets 
with  the  best  intentions  may  damage  the 
Old  Testament  quite  as  much  as  Dr.  Uolen- 
so. 

Again,  in  order  to  get  another  unpleas- 
antness out  of  the  way,  we  must  object  to 
^'  Laurance."  To  say  nothing  of  its  resem- 
blance to  Mr.  Tennyson's  manner  and  sys- 
tem, the  tale  itself  is  ibrced  and  the  senti- 
ment unnatural.  LauranCe  is  rather  a  wo- 
man's pet  ideal,  than  the  true  realistic  ideal 
whom  a  poet  might  raise  into  poetic  shape. 
No  man  could  love  in  spiie  of  the  odds  put 
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against  faim  in  **  Laarancev*^  and  if  a  man 
Qould,  our  disgust  for  his  waiit  of  self-respect 
and  true  pride  would  prevent  our  sympathy. 
We  should  mention,  however,  that  both  in 
the  <*  Story  of  Doom  "  and  in  *'  Laurance," 
there  are  some  passages  for  which  we  readi- 
ly forgive  Miss  Ingelow  her  lack  of  judgment 
in  choice  of  subject.  What  is  specially  ad- 
mirable in  Miss  Ingelow  is  her  knowing 
when  to  stop.  She  completes  a  picture  and 
has  done  with  it.  You  are  not  tortured 
with  endless  variations  on  the  same  theme, 
which  merely  serve  as  instances  of  intellec- 
tual dexterity.  Miss  Ingelow  can  use  Tur- 
ner's colours  without  falling  into  Turner's 
mistiness.  She  observes  a  golden  reticence 
when  once  the  spell  is  cast  over  you.  Some 
versifiers,  when  they  have  tumbled  on  a 
charm,  diesipate  the  scene  which  has  ap- 
peared at  the  words  by  continuing  a  clum- 
9J  jabber  of  their  own  characteristic  inspira- 
tion. Not  so  the  true  poet  He  or  she  will 
no  more  interrupt  the  poetic  imi^  than  a 
well-bred  man  will  break  in  on  the  silence 
he  knows  to  be  the  choice  of  his  companion. 
With  reference  to  the  shorter  poems,  we 
can  recommend  them  as  pure  draughts  from 
the  Heliconian  spring.  If  an  indolent  re- 
viewer may  confess  to  a  little  personal 
weather  influence,  the  writer  charges  him- 
self with  reading  those  delightful  vereee  un- 
der the  shade  of  green  trees,  with  the  noises 
of  the  summer  noon-tide,  the  purring  of 
wood-pigeons,  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the 
pleasant  jangling  of  chimes  falling  on  the 
air  from  a  distant  campanile,  colouring,  as 


it  were,  the  thoughts  in  the  book,  and  mak 
ing  an  accompaniment  to  the  aiumng  moaic 
of  the  pages.  In  such  a  mood  naay  these 
poems  be  read,  but  they  will  bear  a  colder 
and  less  congenial  atmos[Aere.  How  deli- 
cate, subtle,  and  perfect  Lb  this :  — 

"  And  all  the  world  about, 
While  a  man  will  work  or  sing, 
Or  a  child  pluck  flowers  of  spring. 
Thou  wilt  scatter  music  out, 
Rouse  him  with  thy  wandering  note. 
Changeful  fancies  set  afloat^ 
Almoflt  tell  with  thy  clear  throat. 
But  not  quite  —  the  wondernrifiB, 
Most  sweet  riddle,  dark  and  dim, 
That  he  searcheth  all  his  life, 
Searcheth  yet,  and  ne'er  expoandeth  ; 
And  80  winnowing  of  thy  winxs. 
Touch  and  trouble  his  heart's  strings. 
That  a  certain  music  soundeth 
In  that  wondrous  instrument, 
With  a  trembling  upward  sent. 
That  is  reckoned  sweet  above 
By  the  Gkeatness  snrnamed  Love." 

We  do  not  want  to  despml  the  littlo 
work,  which  we  would  be  sorely  tempted  to 
do,  if  we  were  to  take  from  it  extracts  of  all 
the  poeois  with  which  we  were  pleased.  In 
the  season  of  bad  and  worse  verses,  through 
which  we  have  just  passed,  this  book  came 
as  a  welcome  relief,  and  we  feel  a  debt  of 
ffratitude  to  Miss  Ingelow,  which  we  cor- 
dially wish  our  readers  would  help  ua  to 
discharge  by  acquainting  themselves  with 
her  poems  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  Private  Lbttsrs  op  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John.  —  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox.  ( Ar- 
thur Miall.)  It  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a 
littlo  book  like  this  whose  worth  stands  in  in- 
verse relation  to  its  size.  In  no  time  of  our 
history  as  a  Christian  nation  has  it  been  more 
necessary  to  cast  out  the  evil  spirit  by  the  exor- 
cising presence  of  the  good.  Nothing  can  be 
more  influential  in  leading  people  away  Aroro  an 
•ndlets  disputing  about  questions  that  had  bet- 
ter be  left  to  settle  themselves,  than  an  intro* 
duction  such  as  this  to  one  of  the  "palace- 
chambers  far  apart"  in  the  souls  of  the  flrst 
teachers  of  our  faith,  where  their  policy  may  be 
found  as  lofty  as  their-creed.    People  of  differ- 


ent opinions,  like  rough  boys,  are  ^^en  to 
slamming  doors  in  each  other's  face ;  tnis  little 
book  is  a  kind  of  wedge  to  keep  the  door  of 
hecven  open.  Every  man  of  true  heart  and 
good  judgment  will  read  it  with  comfort  and 
hope.  We  trust  that  the  writer  will  meet  with 
such  ap{ireciation  of  his  labour  as  will  encour- 
age him  to  do  a  similar  service  in  regard  to 
other  books  of  the  Bible.  Thers  are  manjr 
who  cannot  search  out  for  themselves  wbal 
they  will  gladly  receive  when  presented  bj  a 
man  who  uses  the  genial  results  of  his  own 
patient  inquiry  to  build  up  the  faith  of  his  neigh- 
bour. The  book  is  delightful  for  its  earnest- 
ness, large-heartedness)  and  truth.  —  Sptoiator* 
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UP    IN    THE    BARN,    ETC. 


UP    IX    THE   BARN. 
BY     THOMAS     LACKLAND. 

Old  Farmer  Joo  steps  through  the  doors. 

As  wide  to  him  as  gates  of  Thebes ; 
And  thoughtful  walks  about  the  floors 
Whereon  are  piled  his  winter  stores, 
And  counts  the  profits  of  his  glebes. 

Ten  tons  of  timothy  up  there, 
And  four  of  clover  in  the  bay  ; 

Red-top  that's  cut,  well,  middhn'  fair; 

And  bins  of  roots,  oblong  and  square. 
To  help  eke  out  the  crops  of  hay. 

A  dozen  head  of  cattle  stand 
Reflective  in  the  leaf-strewn  yard ; 

And  stalks  are  stacked  on  every  hand. 

The  latest  offering  of  the  land 
To  labor  long  maintained  and  hard. 

Cart-loads  of  pumpkins  yonder  lie. 
The  horse  is  feeding  in  his  stall, 
The  oats  are  bundled  scaffold  hieh. 
And  peas  and  beans  are  heaped  hard  by. 
As  if  there  were  some  festival. 

At  length  Old  Farmer  Joo  sits  down  — 

A  patch  across  each  of  his  knees ; 
He  crowds  his  hat  back  on  his  crown, 
Then  clasps  his  hands,  so  hard  and  brown. 
And,  like  a  farmer,  takes  his  ease. 

"  How  fast  the  years  do  go  I 
It  seems,  in  fact,  but  yesterday, 

That  in  this  very  barn,  we  throe  — 

David,  Ezckiel,  and  me  — 
Pitched  in  the  sunimer  loads  of  hay  ! 

David  —  he  sails  his  clipper  now, 

And  'Zeikie  died  in  Mexico  ; 
Some  one  must  stay  and  ride  to  plough, 
G«t  up  the  horse  and  milk  the  cow, 

And  who,  of  course,  but  little  Joe  ? 

I  might  have  been  —  I  can't  tell  what ; 

Who  knows  about  it  till  he  tries  ? 
I  might  have  settled  in  some  spot 
Where  money  is  more  easy  got ; 

Perhaps  beneath  Pacific's  skies. 

I  might  have  preached  like  Parson  Jones  ; 

Or  got  a  living  at  the  law  ; 
I  might  have  gone  to  Congress,  sure  ; 
I  might  have  kepi  a  Water  Cure  ; 

I  might  have  gone  and  been  —  oh,  pshaw  ! 

Far  better  is  it  as  it  is  ; 

What  future  waits  him  no  man  knows  ; 
What  he  has  got,  that  sui-o  is  his  ; 
It  makes  no  odds  if  stocks  have  riz, 

Or  politicians  come  to  blows. 

Content  is  rich,  and  somethin'  more, 
I  think  I've  heard  somebody  say  : 

If  it  rains  it's  apt  to  pour ; 

And  I  am  rich  on  the  barn  floor. 
Where  all  is  mine  that  I  can  raise. 

I've  ploagho<l  and  mowed  this  dear  old  farm, 

Till  not  a  rod  but  what  I  know  ; 
I've  kept  the  old  folks  snag  and  warm. 


And  lived  without  a  twinge  of  harm, 
I  don't  care  how  the  storm  mig^t  blow« 

And  on  this  same  old  farm  I'll  stay, 

And  raise  my  cattle  and  my  com  ; 
Here  shall  these  hairs  turn  wholly  gray  ; 
These  feet  shall  never  learn  to  stray ; 

But  I  will  die  where  I  was  boru.'' 

And  Farmer  Joe  pulled  down  his  hat. 
And  stood  upon  his  feet  once  more ; 

He  would  not  argue  after  that, 

But,  like  a  born  aristocrat. 
Kept  on  his  walk  about  the  floor. 

—  Tr€m9cr£ft 


LONG    TEARS    AGO. 

All  for  a  pretty  girlish  face. 

Two  cheeks  of  rosy  hue. 
Two  laughing  lips  of  vermeil  tint, 

And  eyes  of  heaven's  blue. 

All  for  a  little  dimpled  chin, 

A  round  throat  snowy  fiur, 
A  darling  mouth  to  dream  upon. 

And  glorious  golden  hair. 

All  for  a  tender  cooing  voice. 

And  gentle  fluttering  sighs ; 
All  for  the  promise  m^e  to  me 

By  story-telling  eyes. 

• 
All  for  that  pretty  girlish  face, 

For  a  hand  as  white  ai  snow, 
I  dreamed  a  foolish  dream  of  love. 

Long,  long  years  ago. 

—  Dublin  University  Ifa^^***" 


REMONSTRANCE. 

DAUGnTKRS  of  Eve,  your  mother  did  not  we 
She  laid  the  apple  in  your  father's  hand, 

And  we  have  read,  O  wonder!  what  bc^Il— 

The  man  was  not  deceived,  nor  yet  conl 

stand ; 

He  chose  to  lose,  for  love  of  her,  bis  throne 

With  her  could  die,  but  could  not  live  aloaft. 


Daughters  of  Eve,  ho  did  not  fall  so  low, 
Nor  fall  so  far,  as  that  sweet  womaD  fell ; 

For  something  better,  than  as  gods  to  know,       ^ 
That  husband  in  that  home  left  off  to  dweU  -^ 

For  this,  till  love  be  reckoned  less  than  lore. 

Shall  man  l)c  first  and  best  forevermore. 

Daughters  of  Eve,  it  was  for  your  dear  sake 
The  world's  first  hero  dic(i  an  ancro 
king; 

But  God's  great  pity  touched  the  grand 

And  made  his  married  love  a  sacred  thing : 

For  yet  his  nobler  sons,  if  aught  be  tme. 

Find  the  lost  Eden  in  their  love  to  jon. 
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From  Frater's  Magazine. 
JULIUS  CMSAVL, 

No  human  institution  has  exorcised  such 
great  and  lasting  influcoce  upon  the  world 
18  the  Roman  empire.  The  Christian  Church 
doabtlcss  has  operated  even  more  widely  in 
foraying  the  destinies  of  mankind  ;  but  the 
Clmrch  was  in  its  origin  divine ;  and  more- 
over it   has  been  greatly   aflfected   by   its 
relations  with  the  empire,  whether  of  al- 
fiAnceor  antagonism.    Alone  among  powers 
frlftich  have  risen  to  predominance,  Rome 
was  able  to  make  her  conquests  permanent, 
to  assimilate  her  various  subjects  into  some- 
thing like  a  homo^neous  wnole,  to  jmpress 
upon  the  entire  civilised   world  a  uniform 
system  of  law  and  government.     The  mate- 
nal  unity  already  subsisting  under  one  em- 
peror prepared  mankind  to  learn  the  Chris- 
tiao  lesson  that  in  the  sight  of  God  all  men 
are  brethren.    That  the  empire  did  inmiense 
mischief  as  well  as  good,  that  morals  were 
deeply  corrupted  and  intellectual  activity 
idfled  ander  the  pre8:>ure  of  the  Pax  Rotna- 
nOy  that  absolute  power  was  oA^n  wielded 
hf  the  caprice  of  monsters  of  cruelty  and 
profligacy,  is  most  obviously  true  ;  and  with 
tke  light  of  experience  to  guide  us,  we  can 
lee  that  such  evils  are  inherent  in  anv  uni- 
feraal  despotism.     But   until  the   Roman 
wnpire  arose   the   experiment  had    never 
heen  tried,  and    may  well    have    seemed 
promising :  at  any   rate   the  lessons  it  has 
taught  homanity  were  worth  purchasing  at 
tlie  price,  even  if  the  evil  at  the  time   be 
Wld  to  have  preponderated  over  the  good. 
Aagustus  is  usually  reckoned  as  the  first 
Miperor,  because  with  him  began  the  un- 
Ivma  scries  of   absolute  monarchs;  but 
^story  has  never  failed  to  recognise  Julius 
Caiar  as  the  real  founder  of  the   empire. 
He  not  only,  in  fact,  destroyed  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  for  a  few  months  him- 
■•tf  wielded    imperial    authority ;  he  also 
originated  those  ideas  upon  which  the  em- 
P>n  was  based,   and    which  his  su<tcessor 
ngaa  to  carry  out.     Throughout  his  life  he 
opQsistently  advocated  the  gradual   admis- 
Mp   of    Uie    subject    nations    to    lioman 
citizeiithip,  and  during  his  tenure  of  powor 
^   introduced   into    the    senate    tlie    first 
"Bemberj  not  of  Italian  birth.     He   began 
thit  system   of  organising   the   provinces, 
""Oder  which  Rome  became  the   centre*   of 
^  aQtbority,  and  the   provincials  enjoyed 
every  advantage  connistent  with  the  total 
extinction  of  political   vitality.     Whether 
^  empire  became  what  Caesar  would  have 
'^e  it  if  his  life  had  not  been  cut  short,  is 
one  of  those  questions  over  which  hiiitorical 


speculation  is  fond  of  disporting  itself,  with- 
out any  means  of  obtaining  an  answer.  All 
we  can  see  is  that  he  found  Rome  a  city 
with  nations  for  her  subjects,  yet  with  the 
same  system  of  covernment  which  she  had 
developed  when  nostile  territory  wa.«*  almost 
visible  from  her  walls,  and  that  he  left  her 
the  centre  of  a  universal  state.  This  mighty 
change  was  effected  by  his  single  genius 
and, will;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  posterity, 
deeply  influenced  by  the  result,  have  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  his  life  and  character. 
CiBsar  is  the  only  great  man  of  antiquity 
whose  career  belongs  to  the  controversies  of 
modern  politics. 

Tlie  contemporary  evidence  relating  to 
Caesar  is  neither  copious  nor  satisfactory. 
Party  spirit  not  only  colours  a  narrative, 
but  oflen  induces  writers  to  suppress  facts 
or  insert  them.  Cicero  is  our  best  eye- 
witness, and  he,  besides  having  been  in- 
volved in  all  the  political  conte!«ts  wherein 
Cssar  took  a  part,  was  himself  utterlv  weak 
and  vacillating  as  a  statesman.  At  one 
moment  he  is  found  in  fierce  opposition  to 
Capsar,  at  another  on  friendly  terms  with 
him ;  and  we  hardly  know  how  to  calculate 
the  proper  allowance  for  his  bias.  More- 
over, the  real  scope  and  importance  of  po- 
litical movements  is  rarely  seen  by  actors 
in  them.  Some  see  one  event,  some  anoth- 
er ;  and  each  attaches  special  weight  to  what 
is  within  his  own  ranjie  of  vision,  while  all 
alike  are  too  near  to  appreciate  greatness. 
The  best  judges  of  the  form  and  proportions 
of  a  gigantic  mountain  are  not  those  who 
live  un<ler  its  shadow,  and  have  daily  before 
their  eyes  its  southern  or  its  western  face. 
The  traveller  who  makes  himself  acquainted 
with  its  aspect  from  each  point  of  view, 
and  then  contemplates  it  fnmi  a  distant 
spot,  whence  the  relation  and  comparative 
magnitude  of  the  parts  are  clearly  visible, 
will  have  a  far  more  accurate  idea  of  its 
real  dimensions  than  a  native  who  knows 
every  rofk  of  a  single  face,  and  of  that  only. 

Many  nio<lern  historians  have  written  of 
Caesar,  and  have  ransacked  the  materials 
afforded  by  the  writings  of  himself  and  his 
contem|K>raries.  Probably  there  is  not  a 
scrap  of  evidence  relating  to  him  of  which 
several  writ«'rs  have  not  examined  the  pur- 
port, and  carefully  estimated  the  bearing 
urion  other  existing  t<>stimrmy.  How  widely 
divergent  arc  the  results  which  may  be  de- 
duce'l,  acconling  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
in<|iiirer,  miy  be  exemplified  by  comparing 
Dr.  ArnohTs  short  lifo  of  Caesar  in  the 
Enryr'nptrjiln  M*'lropo1itana  with  the  elabo- 
rate bio;»raphy  of  Napoleon  III.  *  Quot  hom- 
ines tot  sentential.'    There  are  no  two  an- 
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tbors  who  entirely  agree  ia  tlieir  estimate 
either  of  Cawar  or  of  the  cireumstaDCCS  by 
which  be  was  surrounded.  Though  they 
represent  the  facts  in  the  same  way,  they 
draw  dissimilar  inferences  from  them.  Ttie 
most  remarkable  account  of  C83f>ar  which 
has  yet  been  published  is  that  of  Professor 
Mommsen,  of  whose  Roman  history  the 
portion  embracing  thH  life  of  Caes&r  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  EnHish.  It  is  satisfaiv 
tory  to  nnd  that  the  views  of  so  able  and 
learned  a  man  approach  pretty  nearly  to 
those  of  an  eminent  English  historian,  Mr. 
Merivale,  in  spite  of  the  differences  between 
their  points  of  view  and  political  and  reli- 
gious sympathies.  It  leads  us  to  hope  that 
the  stores  of  evidence  have  been  thoroughly 
explored,  and  that  we  are  not  premature  in 
attempting  to  construct  ai^  image  of  Csssar 
out  ot  the  various  portraits,  taken  under 
varying  lights  and  by  very  different  pro- 
cesses, which  have  been  offered  for  our 
inspection. 

The  special  characteristic  of  Ca)sar*s 
mind  was  the  universality  of  his  powers. 
He  was  not  merely  versatile,  able  to  be 
every  thing  by  turns,  combining  in  himself 
superficial  aptitude  for  many  diverse  func- 
tions. His  talents  were  not  impaired  by 
any  of  that  feebleness  which  often  renders 
mere  versatility  valuclcFS  in  the  weighty 
affairs  of  life.  There  was  a  unity  in  bis 
mind  which  kept  every  single  faculty  in 
due  subordination,  and  gave  it  a  new 
value  independent  of  its  separate  excel- 
lence, from  its  perfect  harmony  with  the 
rest.  lie  was,  so  to  s{>eak,  a  living  embo- 
diment of  genus,  comprising  in  itself  a 
number  of  species.  Had  Plato  lived  to  see 
Caesar,  he  might  have  thought  that  the 
u)ia  of  man  was  almost  realised,  intellect- 
ually at  least,  if  not  morally.  His  greatness 
was  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the  gen- 
eral, the  orator,  the  author,  or  even  the 
statesman,  and  comprehended  them  all 
within  itself.  The  white  light  of  the  sun, 
capable  of  being  resolved  into  many  col- 
oured rays,  but  in  itself  perfect  and  un- 
tinged  by  any  preponderance  of  one  colour 
or  another,  is  no  inapt  type  of  Caesar's 
intelleet.  That  he  was  not  specially  or  pre- 
eminently any  one  thing,  soldier  or  poli- 
tician, led  by  choice  or  by  the  necessities  of 
his  position  to  acquire  laboriously  some  pro- 
ficiency in  arts  not  his  own,  is  shown  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life.  He  never  betrayed 
any  predilection  for  cither  war  or  poacc. 
as  a  means  of  attaining  his  ends.  NV^hen 
the  arts  of  peace  would  suit  his  purpose 
best,  he  pursued  them  with  perfect  steadi- 
ncs«s,  as   if   they   were   the    only    possible 


means:  he  never  showed  any  inclination 
instinctive  to  the  born   soldier,  to  diidain 
peaceful  measures  and  appeal  prematnrelj 
to  the  sword.    When  war  seemed  to  him 
necessary,  he  took  np  arms  with  calm  con- 
fidence, without  any  of  the  hesitation  natu- 
ral to  a  peaceful   politiciaD.    Equally    at 
home  in  the  camp  and   in   the  senate,  lie 
always  employed  the  right  weapon,  whetlkcr 
tongue,  pen  or  swonl,  and  showed  himsf^f 
an  equal  master  of  all. 

Caesar^s  Commentaries  are  most  jostly  ^. 
mired  as  models  of  excellence  in  their  c>«^ 
ticular  line.    Perfectly  clear  and  simpie     n 
their  language,  free  from   any  egotist!  dl 
vanity,  betokening  a  perfect  mastery  of    ^be 
subject-matter  and  a  full  appreciation  oT*  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  p^rte, 
th^y  are  precisely  what  they  were  intem<^ 
to  be  —  a  lucid  and  sufficient  acconnt,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  country  me  xi,sf 
his  course  of  action  in  GauL    The  unlimited 
means  at  the  disposal  of  Napoteon  Uf.   for 
every  form  of  investigation,  cspeeiaUy  fyt 
hunting  out  those  traces  of  their  preoence 
which  Roman  armies  seldom  failed  to  leaVe 
upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  hare  enable  ^ 
him  to  give  a  narrative  more  minntelr  de- 
tailed than  CsesarV  own,  and  to  afford  tb^ 
first  satisfactory  explanation  of  many  poirs  '^ 
of  military  interest  which  hare  puzzled  8t>^' 
dents  of  the  Commentaries,    It  is  eqoaX-^T 
unreasonable,  however,  to  give  CsBSSr  f*"^"* 
credit  of  all  the  elucidations  furnished 
later  inquirers,  or  to   blame  bim  for  n* 
having   been   more  explicit.     Bfis  pnrpo^^ 
was  not  to  write  a  text-book  on  the  art  0^ 
war,  but  to  furnish  an  account  of  his  doin^^ 
to  the  people  in  whose  name  he  was  acting- 
Accordingly  his  work  dispenses  with  VMoij 
military  technicalities,  and  goes  straight  to 
the  point  at  which  it  is  aimed:  it  is  throngt* 
out  the  composition  of  a  man  who  writes 
because  he  deems  it  as  much  part  of  hb 
business  to  give  a  history  of  his  campaigns 
as  to  fizht  them,  and  who  does  fighting  and 
narrating  alike  thoroughly  and  well.    Of 
Cesar's  other  literary  performances  we  an 
left  to  judge  by  hearsay  evidenee ;  and  after 
making  alT  due  allowance  for  flattf^ry  to  the 
founder  of  the  empire,  we  have  still  a  strong 
conaensits  of  testimony  in  his  favour.     We 
know  that  he  took  unusual  pains  to  obtun 
the  highest  culture  of  his  age,  which  was 
mainly  literary  and  philosophical,  and  that 
when  diirtator  he  evinced  a  genuine  inter- 
est in   literature.     Remembonng  the  nni- 
forinity  of  his  success  in  other  spheres,  aboat 
which  we  have  more  trust wortny  evidence, 
we  are  fully  warranted  in  believing,  what 
friends  and  enemies  agreed  to  declare,  tha 
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ilieal,  philooopbical,  and  other 
trewortby  of  the  author  of  the 
ie$.  His  oratorical  powers  re- 
1  lu8  coDtemporaries  and  their 
ill  higher  and  more  unequivocal 
Q  Tacitus  Fpeaks  of  liim  as  '  sum- 
xu  emnlus.'  And  this  was  at  a 
1  ddll  in  oratory  was  the  first  re- 
MiGUcal  eminence,  and  was  ac- 
attiTated  with  great  care  by  the 
atii  of  the  upper  classes.  We 
proof  in  the  rest  of  his  career 
itened  in  a  remarkable  de$rree 
i  quality  of  an  orator,  subtle 
stive  knowledge  of  human  na- 
if we  may  infer  any  thing  from 

I,  it  would  be  that  as  a  speaker 
id  a  strong  contrast  to  the  great- 
nong  his  contemporaries^  that  he 
I  for  substance  than  for  orna- 
lis  style  approached  more  nearly 
I  and  clearness  of  a  Demosthenes 
rush  of  words  and  fervid  imagery 
• 

d  wonderful  power  of  employing 
Hbich  he  had  no  native  and  ex- 
Bnius  may  be  traced  in  his  mili- 
ements.  Napoleon  used  to  r^ard 
le  ffrcatest  of  all  masters  of  the 
anS  considered  his  Commentaries 
reaaury  of  military  science ;  but 
HD  that  Napoleon's  general  ad- 
ir  his  great  model  to  a  certain 
ded  his  judgment.  If  success  be 
bett  of  a  commander's  ability, 
linly  has  scarcely  a  rival ;  but  the 
of  a  general  must  be  tested  not 
bis  own  actual  performances, 
the  enemies  against  whom  he 
ed.  He  undoubtedly  possessed 
i  and  rarest  qualities  of  a  con- 
eneral  —  the  power  of  creating 
t  of  a  mob  of  recruits,  and  bind- 
mself  by  ties  of  boundless  devo- 
loral  courage  which  never  flinches 
nor  is  excited  by  success;  the 
empered  will,  uncnanging  in  its 
Met,  but  flexible  as  to  the  means 
Jie  end  is  to  be  attained.  But 
he  gif^s  of  the  real  uva^  avSpuv, 
een  possessed  in  full  measure  by 
rilliam  III.,  who  hardljr  even  won 
Strategical  and  tactical  ability, 
often  be  found  in  men  without  a 
Bsar^s  force  of  character,  must  be 
remit  of  long  experience  and  la- 
]y,  such  as  orou;iht  well-earned 
aderick  the  Great  or  the  Arch- 
es, or  the  natural  fruit  of  one- 

II.  A  bom  (general,  like  a  bom 
rarely  excels  in  any  other  line 


than  his  own,  however  great  he  may  be  in 
that:  the  entire  force  of  the  mind  is  di- 
rected towards  foete'ring  one  faculty-  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  others.  The  military 
skill  of  Alexander  the  Great  amounted  al- 
most to  inspiration ;  but  as  a  statesman  and 
a  sovereign  he  scarcely  rose,  in  spite  of  the 
advantages  he  derived  from  education,  above 
the  level  of  a  vulgar  Oriental  despot.  Na- 
poleon led  his  victorious  armies  into  every 
capital  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  he 
owed  his  downfall  to  his  inability  to  discern 
what  tasks  were  beyond  the  power  of  his 
arms. 

Caesar  enjoyed  no  opportunities  for  serv- 
ing an  apprenticeship  to  war,  nor  had  he 
an  instinctive  eye  for  military  science,  such 
as  usually  implies  a  comparatively  weak  ap- 
preciation of  every  thing  else.  lie  became 
a  general  because  it  was  necessary  to  his 
career,  and  he  succeeded  in  that  as  in  every 
other  sphere ;  but  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
he  should  never  have  exhibited  the  strate- 
gical skill  of  Hannibal  or  Napoleon,  nor 
such  a  power  of  tactical  combination  as 
won  the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Leuthen. 
Even  that  eagle  eye  for  a  grand  opportunity, 
which  gave  the  enemy  into  the  hands  of 
Marlborough  at  Ramilies,  or  of  Cromwell 
at  Dunbar,  is  not  conspicuous  in  any  one  of 
CaBsar*s  victories.  Considerable  strategical 
ability  he  undoubtedly  manifested  in  more 
than  one  of  his  Gallic  campaigns ;  but  on 
the  whole  his' conquest  of  Gaul  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  general  energy  of  his  mea- 
sures, for  the  dread  of  his  name  which  he 
impressed  on  the  barbarian  tribes,  for  the 
determination  with  which  he  stood  his 
ground  when  the  flame  of  insurrection 
burst  out  oyer  the  whole  country,  rather 
than  for  the  technical  skill  which  he  exhi- 
bited. Caesar*s  seventh  campaign  in  Gaul 
is  alone  amply  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  a 
general  above  the  ordinary  standard ;  but 
even  in  this,  the  crowning  achievement  of 
his  military  career,  there  is  far  more  strik- 
ing evidence  of  his  greatness  in  a  higher 
and  wider  sense.  The  position  of  his 
forces  during  the  contest  with  Ver«'ingetorix 
was  strongly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish during  the  Indian  mutiny.  Caesar  per- 
formed Lord  Clyde's  part  with  even  greater 
vigour :  but  he  further  embodied  in  himself 
that  spirit  of  resolution  which  animated 
every  Englishman  in  India.  We  cannot 
but  sympathise  with  the  Gallic  insurrection, 
and  with  the  gallant  Arvernian  who  was  the 
soul  of  it ;  but  such  sympathy  docs  not 
blind  us  to  the  marvellous  combination  of 
great  qualities  —  determination,  fertility  of 
resource,  rapidity  of  action,  relf-reliauce  — 
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displayed  by  Cassar  in  suppressing  it 
These',  however,  are  the  characteristics  of 
a  ^reat  man  rather  than  of  a  specially  skil- 
ful general;  and  Caesar  had  little  occasion 
for  exhibiting  any  others  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  his  conquest  of  Gaul.  The  ene- 
mies whom  he  encountered  were  mostly 
mere  barbarians,  without  power  of  coherent 
political  organisation,  witnout  military  dis- 
cipline or  effective  arms,  impnlsive,  prone 
to  sudden  panics,  formidable  only  from  their 
numbers,  from  their  great  physical  strength 
and  desperate  courage.  The  most  civilised 
tribes  of  Gaul  were  precisely  those  Vhich 
were  most  ready  to  submit  to  Rome,  since 
they  appreciated  Roman  civilisation,  and 
hoped  to  acquire  preponderance  among  their 
neighbours  through  the  support  of  Roman 
influence.  Over  all  alike  Ca?sar  exercised 
a  fascination  of  dread  and  admiration, 
which  was  the  result  more  of  his  command- 
ing personal  character,  and  of  a  feeling  that 
he  impersonated  the  mysterious  power  of 
Rome,  than  of  his  purely  military  successes. 
In  the  civil  wars,  when  Caesar  found  him- 
self combating  Roman  generals  and  Roman 
armies,  his  ultimate  triumph  Wcift  due  in  a 
great  meas'jre  to  the  defects  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Pompeius,  a  general  of  far  longer 
experience  and  greater  technical  skill,  out- 
manoeuvred and  defeated  him  at  the  outset 
of  the  campaign,  and  ought  to  have  crushed 
him  at  Tharsaliti.  The  means  adopted  by 
Caesar  for  remedying  his  weakness  in  caval- 
ry, which  enabled  him  to  repulse  the  attack 
of  Pompeius*  horse,  were  natural  and  ob- 
vious enough,  and  ought  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  Pompeius.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
advantage  gained  by  Ca»sar  merely  enabled 
him  to  attack  the  enemy's  infantry  under 
favourable  conditions,  and  compel  them 
after  a  struggle  to  retire  in  an  orderly 
manner  to  their  camp.  Materially,  Pompe- 
ius had  lost  very  little  when  his  legions  thus 
gave  way  :  but  morally  he  had  lost  his  pres- 
tige of  invincibility,  and  with  it  his  courage. 
Deprived  of  all  coherence  by  their  gencraFs 
disgraceful  flight,  the  army  of  Pompeius  sur- 
renclered  or  was  dispersed ;  and  thus, 
through  the  weakness  of  his  rival,  the  world 
was  laid  at  the  feet  of  Caesar  by  a  battle  in 
which,  so  far  as  his  own  merits  were  con- 
cerned, he  merely  retrieved  his  defeat  at 
Dyrrhachium.  The  battle  of  Thapsus  was 
begun  by  CKsar*s  army  without  his  orders, 
and  was  little  more  than  a  massacre ;  for 
Scipio  had  invited  attack  under  circum- 
stances which  insured  his  defeat.  At 
Munda,  Caesar,  with  forces  superior  both  in 
number  and  discipline,  was  successful  after  a 
long  and  doubtful  struggle  ;  it  was  a  hand- 


to-hand  conflict  with  desperate  men,  in 
wliich  Caesar  exhibited  the  courage  of  a 
soldier,  though  there  was  little  room  for  tli.« 
skill  of  a  general.  His  other  campaigixBi 
such  as  that  of  Zela,  gave  even  less  oppoP- 
tunity  for  th^  display  of  consummate  mifiiar' J 
ability.  In  fact,  Caesar  was  nevo>  matcb^^ 
against  really  formidable  enemies,  and  fV 
have  therefore  no  m^ans  of  judging  how  Ym^  * 
would  have  fared,  had  he  been  opposed  "^^ 
such  a  commander  as  Hannibal,  and  su(^ 
an  army  as  the  great  Carthaginian  led  in'tf 
Italy.  

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  'im 
mind  that  Caesar  had  not,  like  most  gre^ 
generals,   received   military  training  fro^ 
his  youth   upwards.      Like   Crom^^ell,  \-z: 
scarcely  looked  on  war  till  he  waa  near~T! 
fort^  years  of  age,  and  then  not  in  any  su 
ordinate  capacity,  but  with  an  independe 
command.    It  is  true  that  under  the  ~ 
system  of  assuming  that  every  consul 
ex  officio  capable  of  commanding  an  a 
every  young  man  who  aspired  to  greatn^±.f 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he  shois/ 
lead  Roman  lemons  to  conquest;    bat    Ir 
point    of  actual    experience,   CiMar    hac 
scarcely  any  advantage  over  Cromwell.    In- 
deed there  is  no  general  of  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times  with  whom  Caesar  may  be  so  fitly 
compared,  in  order  to  exhibit  clearly  the 
sources  of  his  military  greatness.     Both  be- 
came soldiers  somewhat  late  in  life,  boUi 
created  their  own  armies,  and  acquired  an 
absolute  unlimited  sway  over  the  minds  of 
their  soldiers.     Both  were  uniformly  suceen- 
ful  by  virtue  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  armies  so  formed,  and  won  their  cbtef 
victories  against  their  own  countrymen,  in 
one  instance  at  least  against  a  general  of 
veteran  experience.    Both  engaged  in  war 
when  it  was  necessary,  and  sheathed  the 
sword  as  soon  as  the  end  in  view  was  at- 
tained, to  seek  and  to  win  still  higher  glorj 
as  rulers  and  statesmen.    Their  moral  char- 
acters, their  principles,  their  circnmstanc«a, 
were  widely  different :  but  in  this  at  least 
Caesar  and  Cromwell  were  akin,  that  they 
owed  their  military  renown   to   the  aame 
commanding  abilities  and  strength  of  char- 
acter which  enabled  them  to  rise  Co  abeolfate 
dominion  over  the  proudest  and  moat  un- 
conquerable of  nations. 

It  is  possible  to  possess  great  intellectual 
capacities,  and  yet  to  neutralise  them  bj 
weakness  of  will  and  determination.  Csaar, 
on  the  contrary,  possessed  a  force  of  charac- 
ter which  gave  his  powers  of  intellect  the 
utmost  scope  for  proving  themselves.  If  a 
task  were  difRcult,  so  much  the  greater 
would  be  the  triumph  of  succeeding  in  it. 
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If  &iltire  wonld  inYolve  destruction,  so  much  I  He  knew  his  own  powers,  and  the  strength 
the  hitler  would  his  eneipes  rise  to  meet  i  of  the  party  on  whose  support  he  depended, 
the  emergency.  Two  incidents  in  his  mili- '  as  well  as  the  character  of  his  rivals  and 
ttry  career  have  been  often  sclccti'd,  the  |  the  nature  and  force  of  opposing  factions, 
oae  fbfr  commendation  as  a  remarkable  in-    He  was  never  distracted  between  two  incon- 


itance  of  keen  insight  and  bold  execution, 


sistent  courses,  nor  resorted  to  half  measures. 


the  other  for  blame  as  rnsh  to  the  verge  of  When  he  took  the  proconsulate  in  Gaul, 
madneas.  Yet  both  the  siege  of  Alesia  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  it  entailed  a 
and  tlie  crossing  into.  Greece  in  quest  of  j  serious  risk  of  losing  influence  at  Rome 
Pompeius  seem  to  have  been  dictated  bv  j  through  his  absence  :  but  he  knew  that  the 
Ihe  aame  spirit,  by  the  noble  courage  wliich  strug<;lc  must  come  some  day,  he  believed 
ireathefl  through  the  famous  lines  of  Mon- 1  tliat  he  should  be  best  prepared  for  it  when 

!  he  had  conquered  Gaul,  and  meanwhile  he 

I  let  Pompeius  have  his  way  in  Rome.     He 

Ho  either  fears  his  fate  too  much,  '  never  continued  to  distrust  an  enemy  whom 

Or  his  deserts  arc  small,  |  he  had   forgiven ;  he  never  contracted  his 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch  expenditure  or  his  operations  in  dismay  at 

To  win  or  lose  it  all.  the  extent  to  which  he  was  involved,  but 

persisted  to  the  end  in  the  course  which  he 
felt  that  his  own  powers  deserved  j  had  originally  chosen.     When  he  ultimately 
o  command  success,  and  he  did  not  fear  the  i  took    up  arms  against  the  senate,  he  did 
of  the  stake.    When  Vercinse-   not  shrink  from  an  act  of  technical  rebel- 


threw  himself  into  the  strong  town  of  j  Hon.     He  had  cause  of  complaint  against  the 

ia,  with  an  army  as  large  as  Cajsar's,  |  existing  government,  and  he  represented  a 

Knd  half  Gaul  in  arms   behind  him,  most   strong  feeling  that  the  oligarchy  must  in  the 

maerals    would    have    retired    upon    the    general  interest  be  overthrown  ;  he  knew 

Roman    province,    and    have    waited     till  i  now  far  he  was  substantially  in  the  right, 

T<einforeements  enabled  them  to  crush  the   and  he  was  not  afraid  to  put  himself,  to  out- 

inramction.     Ca?sar  knew  that  failure  be-   ward  apjKjarancc,  totally  in  the  wrong,  by 

lore  Alesia  would  l)e  his  ruin,  and  that  pru-   disobeying  orders  to  which  he  was  l)ound  to 

deoce  dictated  retreat ;  but  he  had  full  con-   submit,  and  entering  on  the  sacred  soil  of 

fidence  in  himself  and  his  men  :  he  deter-   Italy  sword  in  hand. 

BUMd  to  run  the  risk,  and  success  justified  |  1  he  moral  character  of  a  successful  poli- 
kk  choice.  When  he  followed  Pompeius  .  ti(Man  must  always  be  in  harmony  with  the 
nto  Epinis  in  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  |  natures  of  the  men  he  is  to  Ictod.  His  prin- 
kidle fleet  he  made  a  similar  venture.     He  j  ciples  may  be  in  this  or  that  respect  differ- 

Sit  hare  been  destroyed,  but  he  prefer-  |  ent  from  theirs,  laxer  on  one  point,  more 
to  play  his  own  game  rather  than  stand  i  austere  on  another ;  but  on  the  whole  his 
•B  the  deienaive.  He  was  brought  nearer  moral  tone  must  be  that  of  his  generation., 
to dcitruetion  than  at  Alesia,  but  he  even-  Even  the  religious  leader  is  an  exception. 
tBiUr  conquered  by  those  very  means  on  only  outwardly  :  hi-^  influence  is  gained  by 
vUdihe  liad  relied,  by  the  excellence  of  his  making  a  single  principle  paramount,  so  that 
troopi  and  his  own  superior ityb  to  his  rival  all  other  moral  consi<lorritions  are  for  the 
ii  Bonl  couraze.  The  fact  that  disaster  time  lost  sight  of.  Caesar  lived  in  an  age 
win  be  total  ami  irremediable  does  not  make   and  country  in  which  reli<j;ious  enthusiasm. 


theriik  of  its  happening  intrinsically  great-  <  was  inifjossible,  an<l  he  himself  was  perhaps  ■ 
cr;  but  it  is  only  the  greatest  minds  which  |  further  removed   from  an  enthusiast  than . 
not  shaken  by  the  fear,  and  are  able  to  |  any  other  really  great  man  has  ever  been. 

His  morals  were  those  of  his  age,  disgrace- 
iuUy  IcOx  in  many  respects,  but  not  more  so 
than  the  morals  of  his  neighbours.  His 
nature  was  capable  of  taking  intense  inter- 
c>t  in  everything,  in  pleasure  as  in  work, . 
life  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  general  in  trifling  pursuits  as  in  the  weightiest  of 
roorse  of  his  history,  lie  has  sometimes  political  schemes ;  but  his  mind  was  too 
been  represented  as  the  spoiled  child  of  well  balanced  to  allow  am*  one  passion  to  • 
fortune;  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  on  obtain  undue  dominion.  The  amours  of  his 
■ereral  occasions  accident  seemed  to  aid  his  youth  were  notoriou.«,  even  in  a  profligate 
iloigns.  Bnt  he  never  depended  upon  age:  but  they  never  gained  such  possession 
chance;  his  plans  were  always  deliberately  of  his  thoughts  as  to  cause  him  to  forget 
fcrmed,  not  suggested  by  the  turn  of  events,    the  serioui  purposes  of  his  career.     At  the 


act  as  steadily  as  if  life  and  death  did  not  de- 
pend on  their  conduct. 

Hie  same  perfect  clearness  and  energy  of 
jo^P^'^^  which  distinguished  Ctesar*s  rcso- 
iotioos  at  these  junctures  of  his  military 
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same  time  he  was  Qot  merely  licentious ;  he 
exhibited  on  man^  occasions  traits  of  pure 
and  genuine  family  affection.  Once,  and 
once  only,  he  was  diverted  from  his  proper 
work  by  female  charms,  ^hen  aflcr  many 
years  ot  campaigning  he  encountered  the 
most  fascinatmg  of  womankind,  and  wasted 
precious  months  upon  Cleopatra.  He  was 
prodigal  of  money,  even  to  recklessness ; 
at  a  very  early  period  he  jokingly  declared 
his  fortune  to  be  1,300  talents  less  than 
nothing !  But  it  was  not  the  extravagance 
of  a  selfish  spendthrift,  who  wastes  money 
on  his  own  pleasures  or  with  a  weak  delight 
in  squandering.  Caesar's  expenditure  was 
on  the  main  purposes  of  his  life,  on  public 
games  and  other  calls  of  office,  on  the  faith- 
ful followers,  whose  original  adhesion  may 
have  been  dictated  bv  tar-seeing  regard  for 
their  own  interests,  but  whose  devotion  is 
the  best  proof  of  Caesar's  personal  amiabil- 
ity of  character.  lie  was  frank  and  sincere 
in  his  conduce :  his  worst  enemies  have  i 
never  accused  him  of  falsehood  or  treachery ; 
and  this  is  no  slight  praise  in  an  age  of  con- 
spiracy. In  truth  he  knew  human  nature 
too  well  to  need  the  aid  of  deceit ;  he  dis- 
armed suspicion  by  the  very  openness  of 
his  demeanor,  and  won  confidence  by  his 
honesty,  while  at  the  same  time  he  gratified 
tthe  feeling  in  his  own  mind  that  all  under- 
hand dealings  were  unworthy  of  his  genius. 
Perhaps  for  the  same  reason  he  was  abso- 
;lutely  fearless,  not  only  in  the  heat  of  bat- 
tle, but  in  the  far  more  dangerous  atmos- 
phere of  Rome,  whether  seething  in  the 
turbulence  of  protracted  revolution,  or  out- 
wardly tranquil  under  his  government.  He 
never  exposed  himself  needlessly  to  the 
•enemy ;  but  more  than  one  battle  when  half 
lost,  was  converted  into  a  victory  by  the 
•effect  of  his  personal  example.  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  dismiss  his  devot- 
ed Spanish  guards,  and  trust  himself  entire- 
ly undefended  among  a  turbulent  people. 
The  assassins  were  of  such  a  rank  that  no 
guards  could  have  kept  them  off,  so  that 
Caesar's  confidence  did  not  really  cost  him 
his  life :  but  the  lesson  has  had  its  weicht, 
and  no  despot  has  since  been  found  to  imi- 
tate Caesar  in  this  respect. 

Closely  akin  to  courage  is  humanity  ;  and 
in  regard  to  this  virtue  universal  testimony 
places  Caesar  far  above  the  level  of  his  con- 
temporaries. It  may  seem  strange  to  say 
that  a  man  was  essentially  humane  who 
glutted  the  fierce  populace  of  Rome  with 
gladiatorial  shows,  and  who  could  calmly 
record  having  destroyed  a  million  of  Gauls 
in  battle,  and  sold  another  million  into  slav- 
ery.   But    we    must  test    Caesar   by   the 


standard  of  his  age,  and  not  by  the  standa^^ 
which  Christianity  has  given  to  ounelt^ 
Two  motives  urge  men  to  acts  of  craelty  — ^ 
malignity  and  fear ;  and  neither  of  the^- 
had  tlie  slightest  weight  with  Caesar.  Alont- 
among  Roman  party  leaders,  almost  aloiu 
among  ancient  conquerors,  he  dared  to  b« 
merciful,  because  he  had  no  dread  of  hs 
fallen  enemies ;  and  by  so  actine  he  woi 
the  hearts  of  all  men  to  himself.  *  Lflmmaoi 
ite  chez  lui,'  says  M.  Saint-Ifilaire,  *  *  ea 
done  nature  et  calcul  k  la  foit,  et  dans  of 
pardon  sans  li mites  comme  sans  pnkddenti 
qui  pourrait  dire  ou  finit  la  gcndroait^,  e 
oil  commence  le  calcul  ?  '  Those  who  waa 
an  illustration  of  the  ordinary  spirit  of  th 
times  should  note  Sillla*s  tigerlike  thirst  fo 
blood,  and  compare  his  treatment  of  hi, 
enemies  when  dictator  with  the  clemency  o 
Caesar.  Like  our  William  III.,  Caesar  de- 
stroyed unread  the  correspondence  which 
would  iiave  told  him  all  the  secrets  of  hit 
enemies,  and  preferred  to  remain  i^orant 
of  their  very  names.  The  astonishment 
expressed  at  his  putting  Vercingetorix  to 
death  on  the  day  of  his  triumph,  an  act 
sanctioned  by  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
people  and  the  habitual  custom  of  Bonuui 
imperators,  is  a  clear  proof  that  Ccesar^i 
humanity  was  notorious  and  exceptional 
Even  the  slaughter  of  Munda,  as  on  man] 
occasions  in  Gaul,  was  forced  npon  Casttr 
by  the  desperation  of  his  enenues,  and  can 
not  be  imputed  as  blame  to  him,  unless  w( 
pronounce  that  both  in  Gaul  and  in  thi 
civil  war  he  was  entirely  in  the  wrong,  sc 
that  the  guilt  of  all  the  blood  shed  in  those 
terrible  contests  must  be  upon  Caesar's  head 
Of  the  civil  war  we  shall  have  occaaon  U 
speak  hereafler;  but  with  respect  to  thi 
conquest  of  Gaul,  a  few  words  are  necet 
sary  to  show  what  responsibilitjr  restec 
upon  Caesar.  Our  natural  impulse  is  to  re- 
gard it  as  wanton  aggression,  to  side  With 
uato.  who  proposed  to  deliver  up  Csesar  tc 
the  Germans,  as  having  been  gouty  of  nO' 
provoked  and  unjustifiable  attacks  on  them 
Assuredly  our  sympathy  throughcmt  goei 
with  the  champions  of^  liberty,  with  the 
Nervii  and  the  Veneti,  with  Ambiorix  and 
Vercingetorix,  rather  than  with  the  Roman 
invaders.  Independently  of  Caesar's  owz 
motives,  we  must  however  remember  that 
to  Roman  eyes  there  was  a  strong  special  jnt 
tification  for  the  subjugation  ot  Gaul,  apar 
from  the  general  idea  thAt  barbarians,  assoch 
could  have  no  rights  against  a  civilized  na- 
tion. Not  fifty  years  before,  Rome  hnc 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  a  second  dei 

*  JuUt  Ciaar  .•  conn  profeta^  k.la  SorboanSi  p 
96. 
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ilruction  at  the  hands  of  iriTaden  from  be- !  bo  and  his  party  were  powerless  against  the 
Tomd  ^lio  Alps.  She  had  been  rescued  from  sword  of  Pompeius,  a  waot  which  the 
this  peril  by  the  military  genius  of  Marius ;  |  command  in  Gaul  enabled  him  to  supply. 


hut  Iftaly  could  never  be  safe  while  barbar- 
ous bribes  were  in  constant  agitation  —  mi- 
grating, conquering,  expelling  one  another 
—  tbrough  all  the  wide  regions  which  lay 


In  truth  we  cannot  isolate  Caesar's  Gallic 
campaigns,  considered  as  illustrating  .  his 
character  and  purposes,  from  the  remainder 
of  his  history.     There  never  was  a  man 


beyond  the  mountain   barrier.     Thus  the '  whose  career  had  such  an   artistic  unity. 


establishment  of  permanent  Roman  domin- 
vaikf  in  some  part  at  least  of  the  country 


He  never  took  a  stop  prematurely,  never 
lost  an  opportunity,  never   was  forced  by 


north  of  the  Alps,  was  necessary  to  protect  >  any  combmation  of  circumstances  to  aban- 
Italy    against  now  invasions.     Had   Cssar  I  don  his  purposes.     He  knew  bow  to  wait 
nertsr  conquered  Gaul,  the  Roipan  empire  |  as  well  as  now  to  strike,  and  he  never  did 
would  have  been  overwhelmed,  centuries  ■  cither  in  vain.    From  early  youth  he  would 
before  its  time,  by  the  rude  tribes  of  the  '  seem  to  have  entertained  the  deliberate  in- 
north.  I  tention  of  making  himself  master  of  Kome 
Ifc  does  not  however  follow  that  because  '  and  of  the  world.     Was  this  ambition  pure- 
the  conquest  was  from  the  Roman  point  of  |  ly  selfish,  or  was  it  blended  with  a  patriotic 
rie^ir  justifiable,  and  in  our  eyes  partially  'desire  to  do  the  best  for  his  countrymen, 
St  least  excnsable,  Caesar  was  thereiore  right '  and  a  sincere  beliiif  that  his  rule  would  be 
in  achieving  it.     Many  a  good  and  patriotic  |  the  best  form  of  government  ?     Nappleon 
sc^  hss  been  done  from  thoroughly  oad  mo-  >  IH.  preaches  the  doctrine  that  there  was 
tives;  and  it  is  on  the  morality  of  the  mo- '  no  personal  ambition  in  him  whatever;  that 
tiwOf  not  of  the  act  itself,  that  our  estimate  I  he  was,  as  it  were,  divinely  commissioned 
of  tihs  doer  must  depend.     The  enemies  of  <  to  regenerate  Rome,  and  that  therefore  all 
Csaswr,  and  they  are  legion,  affirm  that  he  ,  op]K>$ition  to  him  was  monstrous.     Such  a 
undertook  the  conquest  of  Gaul  for  merely  '  theory  may  be  propounded  for  the  sake  of 
spJfiih  purposes,  in  order  to  gain  wealth  and  !  inculcating  mo^lerii  political  lessons,  but  it 
wilitaiy  giory  for  himself,  and  the  command   cannot  be  candidly  maintained  ;   and  ac- 
oC  a  veteran  army  for  the  prosecution  oflconiingly  the  whole  of  Napoleon's  work, 
olftsrior  ends.      Napoleon   III.    represents  i  apart  ft om  the  minutely  detailed  narrative 
C«sar  as  having  been  actuated  by  a  pure  j  of  the  Gallic  campaigns,  is  one  long  apolo- 
sense  of  duty,  as  having  regarded  the  sub- ;  gy.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Caesar  not 
jngstkm  of  Gaul  as  an  heroic  remedy  for  '  only  was  intensely  ambitious,  but  also  some- 
the  disorders  of  the  Roman  state,  so  that ;  what  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of  means. 
bs  was  merely  reaping  the  reward  of  disin-  *  He   was  i)erfectly  ready  to  resort  to  the 
terssted  patiiotism  when  he  finally  found  |  recognized  political  agencies  of  the  time  — 
Uaself  at  the  head  of  a  force  before  which  ;  immoral  in  our  eyes,  but  implying  no  moral 
Foapeios  fled  from  Italy  without  striking  a  |  turpitude  to  the  corrupt  oligarchy,  and  still 
Uov.    Leas  thorough-going  partisans  take  !  more  corrupt  po])ulace,  with  whom  he  had 
•a  intermediate  view,  which  is  more  consist-  !  to  deal  —  bribery,  direct  and  indirect ;  vio- 
nt  with  reason,  and  with  a  due  apprecia-  |  lent  straining  of  the  law  he  was  called  on 
tun  of  CaBsar*s  many-sided  character,  than  ;  to  administer;  encouragement  of  tumultu- 


ous demonstrations,  and  even  violence,  in 
favour  of  his  own  measures  or  airainst  coun- 


bfindly  worshipping  him  as  the    faultless 

SsTiour  of  Society,  or  execrating  him,  in  ^ 

lioatdembert's  phrase,  as  *  le  bourreau  des  ter-proposals.  He  even  stooped  to  make 
Giales,  et  le  dcstructeur  de  la  libertc  ro-  I  use  of  such  instruments  as  the  profligate 
■sins.'  They  maintain  that  Caesar  was '  Clodius,  and  to  sympathise  at  least  with 
JMlhdoing  his  duty  and  deliberately  further- ;  the  accomplices  of  Catilina.  Whatever 
iv  Us  own  plans  by  the  same  means.  Mr.  '  allowance  we  feel  bound  to  make  for  the 
Marivale  shows  how  Roman  interference  in  |  difference  between  C8esar*s  moral  standard 
Gsnl  had  become  necessary,  and  Caesar  was  .  and  ours,  we  must  pronounce  his  actions  to 
bat  the  exponent  of  the  natural  policy.  At  |  have  been  not  unfrequcntly  such  as  no  end, 
tka  same  time  he  expresses  a  strong  convic- 1  however  noble  or  patriotic,  could  avail  to 
1km  that  every  step  in  Ciesar's  career  was  justify.  But  the  main  question  still  remains, 
deliberately  taken  with  full  prescience  of.  upon  the  answer  to  which  depends  the 
ths  consequences.  Professor  Mommsen  in  ■' judgment  of  [>osterity  concerning  Caesar^s 
like  ■Bsner  regards  the  conquest  of  Gaul   character  as  a  whole :  what  justification  for 

~^  his  angbition,  »n//id/rfcie  selhsh  and  unscru- 

pulous, was  anordcd  by  the  circumstances  of 


to  Rome  and  ultimately  a  vast 
benefit  to  the  world,  while  he  represents 


CMar  as  having  felt  that  withoat  an  army  |  the  time,  and  the  use  which  he  proposed  to 
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make  of  his  power?  On  the  latter  piont 
wo  Iiave  little  but  speculation  to  rely  upon, 
as  Caesar's  enrly  death  prevented  his  ever 
realizing  his  plans.  On  the  former,  a  brief 
review  of  the  political  condition  of  Rome  is 
necessary,  in  order  that  we  may  see  how  far 
a  monarchy  was  inevitable. 

The  second  Punic   war    was    the    only 
struggle  for  life  and  death  in  which  Rome 
was  ever  engacred,  at  least  after  her  con- 
quest of  the  Samnites.     The  genius  of  the 
greatest  general  of  antiquity,  stimulated  by 
fierce  personal  hate,  reduced  her    to   the 
brink    of    ruin ;    but    when    she     finally 
triumphed  over  Hannibal,  she  had  universal 
empire  within  ber  grasp.  In  thirty-five  years 
from  the  battle  of  Zama  the  whole  Hellenic 
world  was  at  her  feet.     The  power  of  the 
Seleucida;  had  been  crushed  for  ever  on 
the  field  of  Magnesia,  and  Asia  Minor  was 
virtually  Roman   territory.     The  Macedo- 
nian  monarchy  had  been   abolished,    and 
Greece  was  merely  waiting  till  it  should 
please  her  Roman  masters  to  substitute  for 
the  glorious  name  of  Hellas  the  new  title 
of  Achaia,  which  denoted  her  degradation 
to  a  Roman  province.     Egypt  had  submit- 
ted to  Roman  dictation  ;  Sicily  had  for  two 
generations    been    absolutely    subject    to 
Rome ;  Spain  had  virtually   passed   under 
the  Roman  yoke  with  the  fall  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian  power,   for  her  subsequent   heroic 
struggle  for  liberty  was  but  the  last  effort 
of  brave  men  who  preferred  death  to  slav- 
ery.    Fortunately  for  Rome,  the  govern- 
ment had  fallen,  before  the  Punic  wars  be- 
gan, into  the  hands  of  the  senate.     Patri- 
cian privileges  had  perished,  but  the  aristo- 
cratic principle  was  as  strong  as  ever.    The 
plebeian  families  who  amassed  wealth  and  at- 
tained high  office  leagued  themselves  with 
the  nobles ;  and  it  became,  from  year  to  year, 
more  difficult  for  a  man  unconnected  with 
the  ruling  oligarchy  to  obtain  even  a  seat 
in  the  senate.     Such  a  government,  with 
the  faults  of  an  aristocracy,  which  brought 
many  losses  upon  the  State,  had  also  its  most 
splendid   virtues.     Its  courage    rose    with 
eveiT  disaster ;  its  energy  was  only  stimu- 
lated by  the  difficulties   to   be   overcome. 
The  highest  greatness  of  which  aristocracy 
is  capable  was  typified  in  the  treatment  of 
Varro  after  his  crushing  defeat  at  Cannse, 
when  the  senate  solemnly  thanked  the  con- 
sul whose  rashness  had  lost  the  battle,  "be- 
cause he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic. 
But  with  the  victorious  close  of  the  conflict 
with  Hannibal,  government  by  the  senate 
ceased  to  be  advantageous  to   the    State. 
Professor  Mommsen  shows  fair  ground  for 
believing  that  the  senate  were  not  desirous 


of  universal  empire ;  that  they  entered  up* 
on  one  war  after  another  with  some  reloc  - 
tance  ;  that  the  course  of  events,  for  irhicb 
they  may  have  been  originally  responsible 
was  both  unforeseen  and  to  a  certain  extent 
unwelcome.  The  jealousy  of  one  another, 
which  is  the 'inherent  weakness  of  all  aiis- 
tocratical  bodies,  was  very  strongly  felt : 
the  senate  at  large  represented  the  unwil- 
lingness of  each  member  of  it  that  hu 
neighbour  should  win  fame  and  riches  b] 
conquering  or  governing  distant  provinces 
Wealth  flowed  in  and  corrupted  Rome,  a 
it  had  formerly  corrupted  Sparta,  and  in  i 
different  manner  Athens.  When  the  consul 
ship  led  to  a  province,  and  the  administratioi 
of  a  province  meant  the  chance  of  amassing  i 
vast  fortune  it  became  a  good  speculation  t 
extend  large  sunis  in  buying  the  way  to  it 
Bribery  became  common,  and  political  mo 
rality  died.  The  sudden  influx  of  wealtl 
and  luxury  began  to  induce  social  cormp 
tion,  and  the  growth  of  Hellenic  culture  de 
stroyed  the  old  blind  faith  in  the  gods 
while  it  substituted  nothing  better. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  retentioc 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  oli- 
garchy became  impossible.  The  vast  masi 
of  the  people  were  discontented  that  al 
profit,  as  well  as  all  power,  should  be  ii 
the  hands  of  a  clique.  The  men  who  roM 
to  prominent  wealth  or  reputation  were  im 
patient  of  the  jealous  control  in  which  the^ 
were  held.  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  asingl< 
city ;  she  was  now  the  head  of  a  vast  em 
pire,  and  the  organisation  which  had  servec 
to  preside  over  the  change  was  no  lonsei 
competent  to  its  new  task.  Revoluiioi 
was  inevitable ;  the  question  to  be  workec 
out  was  the  form  which  that  revolutioi 
should  take.  TIvb  changes  introduced  by 
the  Gracchi,  wHUe  Rome  was  still, merelj 
the  dominant  power,  and  not  yet  the  actua 
mistress,  of  the  Mediterranean  basin,  mi((hi 
possibly,  if  followed  *out,  have  created  i 
nation  out  of  Rome  and  her  Italian  subjects 
But  their  legislation  was  immediately  over 
thrown ;  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy  was  re- 
stored and  was  never  again  legally  sopersedeci 
until  the  final  triumph  of  Cse^.  Tne  demo 
cratic  pstiihr  found  no  second  leader  so  hon- 
est as  C.  Grracchus,  and  their  agitation  be- 
came more  and  more  violent.  Street  tu- 
mults, such  as  those  which  the  oligarch} 
had  provoked  against  the  Gracchi,  became 
in  turn  the  democratic  weapon.  The  mu^ 
derous  violence  of  Marias  and  Cinna,  when 
for  a  moment  they  obtained  the  mastery, 
was  more  than  requited  by  the  proscriptio&fl 
that  took  place  when  the  oligarchic  facdon 
became  again  dominant,  and  Rome  for  the 
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mnd  an  absolute  master  in  the 

Snlla.  Mommsen*8  picture  of 
Able  man  may  be  too  favourable, 
1  at  least  truth  in  the  assertion 
ired  the  success  of  his  party,  not 
sr  for  himself  personally.  He 
d  by  new  legislation  to  establish 
on  of  the  oligarchy  on  a  firm 
is  party  produced  no  able  leader 
Bt£ ;  and  though  the  government 
sminally  in  the  hands  of  the  sen- 
more  helpless  than  over.  The 
of  the  people  went  on  with  in- 
>idity,  as  the  cultivation  of  the 
re  and  more  entrusted  to  slave 
.  crowds  of  freedmen  swelled  the 
rban  population.  The  fatal  ex- 
ippeating  to  the  sword  in  civil 
1  been  thoroughly  learned,  and 

the  sword  was  the  only  real 
Rome.  The  democratic  party, 
le  or  two  abortive  attempts  to 
upper  hand,  and  left  without  a 
'  the  death  of  Sertorius,  were  for 
icouraged  and  helpless.  Incom- 
e  most  powerful  man  in  liome 
ius,  who,  though  of  comparative- 
th,  had  risen  early  to  distinction 

own  military  achievements  and 
of  Sulla,  !^fot  belonging  to  the 
y  birth,  and  estranged  from  the 
•ty  by  his  connection  with  Sulla, 
'et  had  affinities  with  both  sec- 
might  easily  have  succeeded  to 
I  power.  But  he  was  endowed 
ak  will,  strong  respect  for  con- 
^horities,  and  ignoble  though  un- 
tion.  lie  would  take  upon  him- 
Bponstbility :  he  preferred  the 
>hs  of  oriental  warf^tre,  in  which 
d  CTcat  technical  skill  as  a  gen- 
nobler  but  more  difficult  task  of 
the  deadly  evils  which  were  prey- 
e  State  at  home.  He  was  never 
'  the  burthtn  of  the  greatness 
I  him,  and  shrank  from  usin^;  his 
a  manner  which  was  certainly 
)  far  as  he  did  not  interfere  with 
fS  or  the  licenses  of  his  fellow- 
i  was  also  somewhat  cowardly. 
I  the  state  of  Rome  when  Cfeaar 
entrance  into  public   life.     The 

Marius,  he  naturally  inherited 
the  democratic  party  ;  a  member 
d  distinguished  patrician  family, 

way  open  to  the  highest  state 
3y  slow  degrees  he  rose  through 

series  of  offices,  winning  popu- 
8  oratory,  by  his  lavish  expendi- 
blic  purposes,  and  by  his  steady 
\o  the  party  which  now  began 


to  look  upon  him  as  a  second  and  wiser 
Marius.  When  Pompeius  returned  to  Rome 
from  his  protrarted  campaigns  in  the  East, 
bringing  with  him  a  victorious  army  and  in- 
finite wealth,  the  aristocracy  had  just  found 
a  new  leader  in  Cato,  a  man  of  strong  re- 
publican principles,  unyielding  courage, 
and  perfect  integrity,  but  unable  to  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Stimulated  by  him, 
they  repulsed  Pompeius's  claims  to  the  con- 
sulate and  the  conduct  of  the  war  against 
Catilina,  and  widened  the  gulf  which  had 
before  been  opened  between  themselves 
and  .the  man  who  at  that  moment  wielded 
the  whole  power  of  the  sword.  Pompeius, 
with  his  natural' uprightness  and  dislike  of 
violent  measures,  disoanded  his  army,  and 
re-entered  Rome  a  private  citizen,  for  a 
second  lime  declining  to  seize  the  throne. 
Shortly  aflerwards  Cicsar  returned  to  Rome 
from  the  province  he  had  administered  after 
his  proctorship,  with  a  good  claim  to  the 
consulship.  A  coalition  was  effected  be- 
tween Ca?sar,  representing  the  demo- 
cratic party,  Pompeius,  whose  influence  as  a 
general  was  still  great,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
missal of  his  legions,  and  Crassus,  the  head 
of  the  moneyed  interest,  who  burned  for  an 
opportunity  of  military  distinction  in 
the  East.  Against  this  combination  the 
senate  was  almost  powerless  :  Ciesar  became 
consul,  which  entailed  the  command  in 
Gaul,  and  the  other  members  of  the  trium- 
virate had  their  will  also.  Professor  Momm- 
sen  with  great  justice  points  out  that  this 
arrangement  was  in  effect  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchical  principle.  The 
rulers  might  be  one  or  three  :  but  that  any 
individuals  should  agree  to  dispose  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State  by  their  joint  influence 
was  virtually  to  overthrow  the  existinc^  con- 
slitution.  Yet  it  was  tlone  in  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  way ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
impute  blame  to  heads  of  parties  for  thus 
effecting  a  coalition.  At  any  rate  the  fault 
lay  not  more  with  Caesar  than  with  his  rivals, 
rather  less,  in  that  he  alone  represented  one  of 
the  two  main  parties  in  the  State. 

Years  passed  away ;  Crassus  was  killed  in 
Parthia,  Caesar's*  career  in  Gaul  augmented 
at  once  his  reputation  and  his  strength, 
while  Pompeius  remained  inactive.  The 
oligarchial  party,  freed  from  the  presence  of 
the  head  of  the  democracy,  strengthened 
their  position,  really  at  the  expense  of  Pom- 
peius and  more  in  semblance  than  in  reality. 
They  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to 
recall  and  disgrace  the  victorious  proconsul 
of  Gaul,  and  Caesar  was  forced  to  choose 
between  submission  —  which  meant  ruin  — 
and  open  war.    There  was  a  considerable 
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party  in  Rome  favourable  not  only  to  him- 
self, but  to  his  principles,  though  the  majority 
in  the  senate  was  against  him.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  challenge  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  rebel  against  the  government, 
which  still  subsisted  in  form,  though  its 
spirit  had  departed  long  before.  Porapeius 
had  no  choice  but  to  sink  into  insii^nificance, 
or  to  head  the  oligarchy.  He  took  the  latter 
course,  and  set  the  example  of  flight  before 
Caesar.  At  Rome,  and  throughout  Italy, 
Caesar  was  on  the  whole  welcome.  In  spite 
of  his  absence,  the  government  was  peace- 
ably administered  by  his  partisans  during 
the  civil  war ;  and  when  he  ultimately  re- 
turned in  triumph,  there  was  scarcely  any 
feeling  of  opposition  to  his  becoming  vir- 
tually monarch,  though  the  people  mani- 
fested a  strong  dislike  to  his  assuming  the 
ensiffns  of  formal  royalty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  two  main  factions 
into  which  Home,  like  cverv  other  state  of 
antiquity,  had  long  been  divided,  was  thus 
fought  out,  and  the  democracy  conquered, 
as  was  inevitable.  As  the  sole  leader  of  the 
victorious  party,  to  whose  genius  it  owed  the 
speed  and  completeness  of  its  success,  Caesar 
became  necessarily  supreme  in  the  State. 
That  he  had  all  along  intended  to  be  so  — 
that  his  head  was,  to  a  slight  extent  at  least, 
turned  by  his  elevation  —  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed at  not  receiving  the  crown  —  is 
probably,  nay  certainly  true.  If  to  attain  the 
position  of  a  sovereign  be  necessarily  and 
under  all  circumstances  a  crime  in  a  private 
citizen,  Caesar  must  be  condemned,  and 
with  him  Washington  and  William  the  Si- 
lent But  if  it  be  any  excuse  that  he  rep- 
resented a  great  cause,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
long  protracted  anarchy,  and  procured  for 
his  country  the  blessings  of  peace  and  order, 
Caesar  may  claim  the  benefit  of  it.  Liberty 
had  been  extinct  at  Home  ever  since  the  fall 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  had  never  been  enjoyed 
by  any  of  her  subjects,  if  Caesar  curbed 
the  license  of  the  city  populace,  and  de- 
prived the  small  oligarchical  faction  of  their 
freedom  to  oppress  the  provinces,  his  rule 
was  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the  subject  na- 
tions. In  Mr.  Merivale*8  words,*  *he  fore- 
saw that  the  genuine  Roman  race  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of  its  alien 
subjects ;  but  he  conceived  the  magnificent 
idea,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion of  his  time,  of  reducing  the  whole  of 
this  mighty  mass,  in  its  utmost  confusion,  to 
that  obedience  to  the  rule  of  a  single  chief- 
tain which  it  scorned  to  render  to.  an  ex- 
hausted nation.     He  felt  from  the  first  the 

*  HUtory  of  the  Eomana  untUr  the  Empire,  vol. 
i.p.  OU 


proud  conviction  that  his  genius  could  fnse 
all  its  elements  into  a  new  univenal  peo- 
ple.' His  reconstruction  of  the  Roman 
government  was  cut  short  by  the  daggjers 
of  Brutus  and  his  associates ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  divine  how  far  Augustas  was 
lionest  in  attributing  to  his  uncle  the  origi- 
nal design  of  all  the  measures  he  himself 
carried  out.  Writers  who  love  freedom, 
and  who  are  by  no  means  blind  to  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  the  empire,  even  from 
those  principles  of  it  which  Caesar  clearly 
held,  have  affirmed  that  if  he  had  been 
spared  he  would  have  done  what  Cromwell 
tried  in  vain  to  do,  and  restored  freedom  to 
his  countrymen.  There  are  some  grounds 
at  least  for  this  belief:  his  profession  to  the 
senate  on  receiving  the  dictatorship,  t;hat 
he  meant  to  be  the  ruler,  but  not  the  master, 
of  his  countrymen  —  that  he  desired  power 
in  order  to  serve  them,  and  not  to  harm  any- 
one, was  not  altogether  meaningless.  The 
number  of  substantial  reforms,  administra- 
tive and  judicial  —  many  of  them  newly  de- 
vised by  himself  and  all  wise  and  beneficial 
—  which  were  crowded  into  his  few  months 
of  power,  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  statesman- 
ship. In  spite  of  the  years  of  confusion 
which  followed  his  murder,  and  the  infe- 
rioritv  of  Au<;ustus's  character  and  Intel- 
lect,  the  edifice  which  Caesar  planned  last- 
ed through  four  centuries,  in  stabilitr 
scarcely  impaired.  Caesar  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  universal  dominion  of  Kome : 
that  was  virtually  achieved  before  he  was 
born.  He  found  her  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  he  taught  her  how  that  power  was  to 
be  consolidated  and  maintained.  The  ex- 
periment of  a  world-empire,  which  seemed 
to  antiquity  so  hopeful,  was  thus  tried  thor- 
oughly :  it  did  much  incidental  good,  and 
proved  at  last  to  be  unsound  in  principle  ; 
and  mankind  has  abandoned  the  iaea.  But 
we  cannot  blame  Caesar  because  the  at- 
tempt failed ;  we  ouglit  rather  to  admire 
the  political  genius  which  worked  out  a 
conception  so  far  above  the  level  of  all 
other  despots,  whether  of  the  ancient  or 
modern  world. 

Caesar  in  truth  stands  alone  in  history. 
Setting  aside  the  universality  of  his  accom- 
plishments and  the  charm  of  his  manners, 
and  regarding  him  merely  as  a  compound 
of  soldier  and  statesman,  we  must  place 
him,  intellectually,  first  among  the  small 
class  of  men  who  have  risen  to  sovereign 
power  upon  the  waves  of  revolution.  2^- 
poleon  had  a  greater  native  genius  for  war, 
but  he  was  backed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
awakened  France,  and  he  sacrificed  all  the 
happiness  of  his  people  to  his  own  selfirii 
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ion.  Cesar  foand  himself  at  the  head 
nation  corrupted  by  generations  of 
hj;  he  had  to  depend  entirely  upon 
wn  powers  to  regenerate  the  state, 
A  devoted  his  whole  energies  to  the 

Less  upright  than  Cromwell,  he  was 
y  noble  in  his  ideal  of  government, 
e  had  a  far  harder  task  set  before  him. 
ington  has  earned  a  purer  fame,  but 
8  merely  the  leader  or  a  people  who 
bent  on  independence,  and  needed  no 
itruction  of  society.  The  ideal  of 
nder,  of  Charlemagne,  of  Peter  the 
,  was  merely  personal  dominion ;  and 
i  the  former  gave  the  empire  of  the 
0  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  two  lat- 
ected  great  improvements  in  the  con- 

of  their  subjects,  yet   none   of  the 
were  Caesar*8  equals  in   intellectual 

and  comprehensiveness  of  ideas, 
^ults  were  grave,  but  they  were  the 
of  an  age  when  social  and  political 
ty  were  both  deiiply  corrupted  ;  when 
rriage  tic  was  not  held  sacred,  nor  per- 
honour  known;  when  religion  had 
ed,  and  every  rival  was  setting  the 
»le  of  selfish  and  uoscrupulous  ambi- 
His  virtues  were  his  own,  and  belong 
to  the  modern  idea  of  a  true  gimtle- 
lan  to  the  ancient  type.  Viewed  by 
onday  light  of  Chri.stian  morality,  his 
ter  cannot  indeed  demand  our  ad- 
>n,  but  measured  by  the  standard  of 
litemporari4>H  it  deserves  hi^^h  com- 
tion.  Of  all  men  who  have  achieved 
ess  of  the  highest  rank,  there  are 
\y  any  who!«e  glory  is  s>potted  by  few- 
us,  in  proportion  to  their  opportuni- 
d  their  temptations ;  and  there  is  not 
>  was  so  manifejttly  born  to  tjreatnoKs, 

has  left  Uf»on  the  history  of  the  world 
ly  aod  so  permanent   traces   of  his 


From  Macinillnn's  MagRzinc. 
BY    HUIXSOX,    THK    NAVIGATOR. 

A  BiociRArmcAL  sketch; 

R.  O.  M.  ASHRK,  OK  nKIDELBERO. 

BY  Hudson  is  known  to  most  odu- 
len  -as  the  discoverer  of  Hudson's 
Hud.-»oirs  Sirait,  atwl  Hudson's 
Very  few  persons,  however,  have 
>  obtain  a  more  intim;ite  knowl«»d;;e 
remarkable  character.     Yet,  besides 


the  importance  of  his  voyages,  his  career 
offers  a  great  and  unique  moral  interest. 
More  than  any  other  man,  Hudson  has  iden- 
tified himself  with  one  sole  idea,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  laboured  with  matchless 
heroism.  All  these  valiant  efforts  were  in 
vain,  and  led  him  to  a  frightful  martyrdom. 
And  yet  he  owes  to  these  same  fruitless 
achievements  a  justly-earned  renown,  great- 
er than  that  at  which  he  aimed. 

Hudson's  one  idea,  to  (Uncover  a  short  route 
to  Asia  hy  the  Northy  was  not  of  Hudson's 
creation.  It  owed,  in  various  shapes,  its 
origin  to  that  ereat  and  all  but  unknown 
man,  Sebastian  Cabot,  the  discoverer  of  the 
mainland  of  America,  and  the  founder  of 
England's  maritime  power.  A  large  amount 
of  glorious  enterprise  had  already,  in  1607, 
lM?en  produced  by  his  plans ;  and,  by  the 
vovages  his  ideas  ^ave  rise  to,  the  nkmes  of 
John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  of  Cortereal, 
Vcrazzano,  Gomez,  Davis,  Willoughby, 
Chancellor,  Barents,  Heemskerk,  Linscho- 
ten,  and  many  others  of  minor  note,  had 
become  historical. 

AH  these  labours,  however,  and  those  of 
Hudson's  like  them,  were  d(x>med  to  be 
fruitless  as  regarded  their  main  purpose, 
for  their  object  is  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 
All  the  short  northern  routes  to  Asia  are 
blocked  up  by  permanent  icefields,  and  can 
therefore  never  become  practicable  for  ships. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  their  fruitlessness,  these 
bold  ventures  belong  to  the  most  important 
events  that  history  records.  To  them  Eng- 
land owes  her  American  discoveries  and 
colonies,  her  sway  of  the  ocean,  her  fisher- 
ies of  cod  and  whale,  her  trans- Atlantic 
anfl  northern  trade ;  in  short,  that  progress 
by  which  from  a  kingdom  of  very  limited 
power  she  has  risen  to  the  first  place 
among  the  empires  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  It  is  to  the  consequences  of  these 
?ame  apparently  fruitk«3  undertakings  that 
the  United  States  owe  their  existence,  the 
Dutch  their  freedom  and  glory,  the  Russians 
their  connexion  with  the  west  of  Europe. 
When  we  consider  what  the  fate  of  Europe 
would  have  been  without  the  victory  of 
EngLind  and  the  Netherlands  over  Spain, 
we  may  almost  be  justified  in  placing  the 
importance  of  the  early  northern  voyages 
even  above  tliat  of  Columbus's  magnificent 
discovery. 

The  scientific  results  of  the  northern  ex- 
peditions were,  however,  up  to  Hudson's 
time,  mut.'h  less  satisfactory  than  any  one 
unacquainted  with  the  scientific  methods 
oi^  those  days  would  be  able  to  imagine. 
Longitudes,  which  are  at  present  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  chronometer,  could, 
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in  the  sixteenth  century,  not  be  calculated 
at  sea.  The  necessary  consequence  was  au 
extreme  want  of  accuracy  in  the  laying 
down  of  new  discoveries.  Some  instances 
of  these  errors  appear  almost  beyond  belief 
to  the  modern  reader.  Thus  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  discovered,  in  1553,  a  part  of 
the  coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  This  discovery 
was  afterwards  placed  by  English  geogra- 
phers on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  —  a  mis- 
take about  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
committed  by  confounding  the  coast  of 
Ireland  with  that  of  Sicily.  Through  errors 
of  a  similar  nature,  mainland  appeared  as 
islands,  icefields  as  coasts,  rivers  as  estuaries, 
and  the  same  coast-line  was  sometimes 
drawn,  from  different  surveys,  under  differ- 
ent names,  two,  three,  and  even  four  times, 
on  the  same  map. 

But  even  these  scientific  results  extemded 
nowhere,  except  in  Europe,  beyond  the  arc- 
tic circle.  The  polar  regions  of  Asia  and 
America  were  worse  than  unknown.  For 
the  unknown  spaces  had  not  been  left  blank 
on  the  maps.  They  had  been  filled  up, 
partly  from  vague  indications  of  the  an- 
cients, partly  from  the  scientific  dreams  of 
modern  scholars,  with  imaginary  coast-lines 
which  were  of  course  very  wide  from  the 
truth.  Thus  the  celebrated  Dutch  geogra- 
pher, Henry  Hond,  with  whom  Hudson  was 
acquainted,  boldly  asserted  that  Asia  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
northern  latitude  —  a  mistake  bv  which  a 
tract  of  country  far  greater  than  the  whole 
of  Europe  is  absolutely  ignored. 

These  mistakes  of  the  geographers  led 
Hudson,  as  we  learn  from  incidental  notices 
in  his  journal,  into  the  erroneous  belief  by 
which  all  his  effort  were  prompted.  He 
was  led  to  think  that  the  discovery  of  a 
short  northern  route  to  China  was  a  feasi- 
ble, though  not  easy  task ;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  solve  the  problem,  or,  as  he  himself 
said,  ''  to  tiive  rciison  wherefore  it  would 
not  be."  Not  less  than  six  different  routes 
were  thus  tried  by  him  in  the  short  space  of 
four  years,  from  1(507  to  1611.  We  must 
look  on  a  map  of  the  arctic  regions  to  un- 
derstand those  various  efforts  and  the  causes 
of  their  failure. 

Three  larirc  arctic  islands,  or  groups  of 
islanrls,  are  placed  to  the  north-west,  north, 
and  north-east  of  Europe  :  Gre»?nland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  Nova  Zembla.  We  know 
at  present  a  fact  which  Hudson  first  discov- 
ered :  that  the  sea  between  the  northern 
parts  of  these  throe  miinlands  is  itself  also 
almost  like  a  mainland.  Sometimes  in  im- 
mense and  closely  packed  floes,  in  many 
places  as  one  unbroken  surface,  the  ice 


stretches  from  Greenland  to  the  north  of 
Spitzbergen,  and  from  Spitzbergen  to  the 
north  of  Nova  Zembla. 

When  we  leave  the  European  waters, 
and  turn  to  Asia  and  America,  the  prospects 
of  the  northern  explorer  who  tries  to  nnd  a 
navigable  route  to  China  do  not  become 
more  cheerful. 

The  frontier  between  the  arctic  seas  of 
Europe  and  Asia  is  marked  by  the  group  of 
islands  called  Nova  Zembla,  which  rises,  in 
the  shape  of  an  upright  half-moon,  from  the 
coast  of  Russia  into  the  Northern  Ocean. 
The  sea  or  bay  which  is  situated  on  the 
Asiatic  side  in  the  inner  part  of  the  cres- 
cent, the  Sea  of  Rora,  is  even  in  midsam- 
mer  covered  with  mighty  floes,  between 
which  the  navigation  is  extremely  hazardous, 
and  in  many  places  impossible,  even  to  the 
hardiest  and  most  experienced  seamen.  In 
spite  of  its  energy  and  the  skiH  and  perse- 
verance of  its  captains,  thjB  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  not  yet  been  able  to  trace  the 
east  coast  of  Nova  Zembla. 

Yet,  even  if  arrived  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Kora,  the  navigator  has  made  no  real  pro- 
gress on   his  way  to  China.     He  has  vet 
before  him  the  thousands  of  miles  of  Sioe- 
ria's  northern  coast,  no  part  of  which  is  ac- 
cessible to  ordinary  navigation.     Even  the 
Russia  expeditions,  by   which  the  easiest 
parts  of  this  coast  have  been  explored,  are 
reckoned  among  the  boldest  maritime  ad- 
ventures.   And  there  exists  no'well  authen- 
ticated record  of  any  but   Siberian   yessels 
that  have  at  all   penetrated  to  the   north 
coast  of  Siberia. 

While  the  prospects  in  the  East  are  thus 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  science  of  our 
days,  those  in  the  West  are  not  by  any 
means  more  encouraging,  although  they 
have  called  foith  a  much  larger  amount  of 
exertion.  The  first  attempt  to  find  a  route 
by  the  north  of  the*  American  continent 
almost  coincides  with  the  discovery  ot  that 
continent  itself,  and  the  last  of  a  long  series 
of  efforts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage 
have  been  ma<le  but  yesterday.  Yet  no 
vessel  has  really  penetrated  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific  through  the  north-western 
passage. 

Or"  all  these  impossibilities  none  appeared 
as  impossibilities  to  Hudson's  contempora- 
ries ;  and,  though  beset  with  difiioulties,  a 
number  of  chances  of  a  short  northern  route 
to  Chini  seemed  to  exist.  Hudson  himself 
tried  not  less  than  six  of  these  delusive 
hopes.     He  attempted  :  — 

1.  To  sail  across  the  North  Pole  (1607). 

2.  To  sail  eastward  by  the  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen (1687). 
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3.  To  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean  between 
Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  (1608). 

4.  To  penetrate  through  the  Nova  Zem- 
bla groap  into  the  Sea  ofKora  (1608). 

5.  To  find  a  north-we»tern  passage,  in 
tbose  parts  where  New  York  is  at  present 
■iioated  (1609V 

6.  To  reacn  the  Pacific  through  the 
>tndt  and  bay  which  now  bear  Hudson's  own 
name  (1610-1611). 

It  is  carious  that  Hudson  missed  the  only 
i^ute  which  may  perhaps,  under  favourable 
circamstances,  allow  some  isolated  crafl  to 
ftwce  ltd  way  from  one  ocean  to  the  other  — 
namely,  the  route  on  which  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin perished.  But  it  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tiooed  that  Hudson,  had  he  lived  longer, 
Would  have  tried  that  chance  also. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  northern  explor- 
er in  the  service  of  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers,  which  had  been  founded 
bj  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  1553,  expressly  for 
toe  porposc   of  trading   with    India'  and 
CJunaby  a  north-eastern  loute.     The  nu- 
meroof  attempts  made  by  the  Company  in 
order  to  realize  the  foundcr^s  idea  proved  of 
coQne  fruitless.    They  led,  however,  to  the 
otsblishment  of  a  lucrative  trade  with  Rus- 
na,  and  through  Russia  with   Persia   and 
Tutary.     The  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
the  voyage  to  Archangel  became  thus  famil- 
itr  to  a  noble  school  of  English  seamen  who 
liid  the  foundation  for  England's   oceanic 
wvi^ation  and  commerce.     Two  immense 
•jmces  especially  were  rendered  by  Sebas- 
tiu  Cabot  and  by  his  company  to  all  future 
Bivigators :  the  invention  and  development 
of  the  k^book,  and  the  systematic  oblserva- 
ti<m  of  the  variations  of  the  needle.    The 
joanals  kept  by  the  seamen  in  the  Compa- 
IT^iierfice  differ,  indeed,  but  little   from 
thoie  of  the  present  day,  while  all  the  ac- 
eonott  of  voyages  undertaken  prior  to  1553  ' 
Mmore  like  the  random  narratives  of  tou- 1 
riltiihan  like  maritime  records.     And  of  all ' 
the  eariy  journals  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
tOKTs,  none  are  equal  to  those  of  Henry  , 
Bodbon.    He  is  especially  distinguished  by 
adding  to  the  logbook  a  new  feature  —  the 
obnrvation  of  the  dip  of  the  masrnetic  ne;edlo. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Hudson's'  first 
attempt  was  to  reach  Japan  and  China   by 
DHtiDg  the  North  Pole.      This  plan    had 
been  raggested  in  1527  by  Robert  Thome, 
a  Seville  merchant,  who  seems  to  have  been 
imder  Sebastian  C'abot's  influence.     Up  to  \ 
1607  the  plan  had  not  been  tested;    and 
Hudson,  too,  soon  discovered  how  imprac- 
ticmble  it  was.* 

*  W«  iIiaII  not  troable  the  reader  with  loch  ge- 
ographical detail!  M  only  a  thorough  acquaintance 


Hudson  lefl  Gravesend  the  let  of  May. 
1607,  reached  Shetland  the  26th    of  the 
same  month,  and  the  Greenland  coast  the 
13th  of  June.    He  tells  us  that  he  hoped  to 
find  an  open  sea,  instead  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Greenland  which  his  chart  indicat- 
ed. But,  although  that  chart  was  not  correct 
in  all  its  details,  Hudson's  first  hope  proved 
delusive.     He  did  not  any  more  succeed  in 
finding  a  passage  through  the  ice  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen;  and  the  search 
afler  such  a  passage  led  him  rapidly  along 
that  undulating   north-easterly  line  which 
the   arctic   ice-bank   between    Spitzbergen 
and  Greenland  describes  in  summer  time. 
He  thus  reached  Spitzbergen  the  27th   of 
June.     Here  he  made  again,  and  with  no 
more  success,  an  attempt  similar  to  that  he 
had  made  off  the  Greenland    shore.      He 
tried  to  force  his  way  through  the  Spitzber- 
gen group   eastwards,  but  tbund  solid  land 
where  he  desired  to  discover  the  open  sea. 
Not  less  in  vain  were  his  efforts  to  pass  east- 
wards or  northwards  by  the    north  of  the 
Spitzbergen  group.      Everywhere  the  way 
was  blocked  up  by  boundless  icefields.     The 
whole  of  the  month  of  July  having   been 
spent  in  these  fruitless  endeavours,  Hudson 
shaped  his  course  homewards  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust.    On  his  home  voyage  he  accidentally 
discovered  an   island   under    71°    N.    lat., 
which  he   called   Hudson's    Touches,   and 
which  has  since  been  called  Jan  Mayen  Is- 
land by  the  Dutch.     Hudson's  name  has  not 
yet  bi»en  restored  to  thfe  island  by  English 
geographers,   although    claimed  tor  it  with 
unquestionable    evidence   more    than    dve 
years  ago. 

This  first  voyajje  of  Henry  Hudson  had 
one  highly  important  result.  It  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  arctic  fisheries  both  of 
the  English  and  Dutch,  which  besides  their 
great  economical  value,  have  mightily  con- 
tributed in  forming  an  army  of  skilful  and 
dauntless  seamen. 

Hudson's  second  voyage,  in  1608,  which 
was  again  undertaken  for  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers, offers  still  fewer  points  of  interest. 
It  merely  served  to  destroy  some  of  the  de- 
lusive hopes  of  a  north-easterly  route  to 
China  hitherto  entertained  by  geographers. 

Having  ascertained  by  his  first  voyage  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  penetrating  between 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  Hudson's  new 
plan  was  to  enter  the  Arctic  Ocean  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.  He  left 
London  the  22d  of  April,  1608.  The  11th 
of  June  he  was  in  lat.  75°  24'  N.,  between 

with  arctic  geographv  would  enable  him  to  under- 
stand ;  ana  we  snail  therefore  derote  bat  a  few 
lines  to  Hadion*f  flnt  rojngt. 
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Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  engaged  in 
his  straggles  against  the  floes  and  fields  of 
ice.  Alter  only  a  week's  vain  exertions,  the 
18th  of  June,  thisstrucgle  had  to  be  given 
up,  and  Hudson  had  to  sail  soathwards. 
He  now  tried  a  coarse  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding  year.  Misled  by  his  charts,  he 
sought  to  go  eastwards  through  the  Nova 
Zembla  group ;  but,  where  he  had  hoped  to 
meet  with  an  open  passage,  the  unbroken 
coast-line  continued  with  pitiless  persever- 
ance. On  the  6th  of  July  the  firuitlessness  of 
this  effort  had  become  evident,  and  only 
one  apparent  chance  remained  in  those 
quarters,  —  to  enter  the  Sea  of  Kora  by 
the  open  passage  between  Russia  and  Nova 
Zembla.  But  it  was  already  too  late  fi>r 
such  an  attempt,  and  Hudson's  vessel  was 
not  fitted  for  the  already  well-known  dan- 
gers of  the  Sea  of  Kora ;  Hudson  therefore 
returned  towards  home  on  the  Cth  of  July. 
Regretting  the  loss  of  the  finest  part  of  the 
season,  he  was  tempted  yet  to  sail  to  the 
north-west,  and  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the 
strait  that  now  bears  his  name.  This  idea, 
however,  he  gave  up  for  the  present,  and 
reached  home  the  26th  of  August. 

Hudson's  account  of  the  second  voyage 
contains  the  following  justly  celebrated  pas- 
sage :  — 

"This  morning  (June  15th,  1608,  lat 
75°  7'  N.)  one  of  our  companie  looking 
overboard  saw  a  mermaid,  and,  caUing  ap 
some  of  the  companie  to  see  her,  one  more 
came  up,  and  by  that  time  shee  was  come 
close  to  the  ship's  side,  looking  earnestly 
on  the  men ;  a  little  after  a  sea  came  and 
overturned  her.  From  the  navill'  up- 
ward, her  backe  and  breasts  were  like  a 
woman's,  as  they  say  that  saw  her,  her 
body  as  big  as  one  of  us,  her  skin  very 
white,  and  long  haire  hanging  downe  behind, 
of  colour  blackc ;  in  her  going  down  they  saw 
her  tayle,  which  was  like  the  tayle  of  apo^" 
passe  and  speckled  like  a  macrell.  Their 
names  that  saw  her  were  Thomas  Hills 
and  Robert  Rayner." 

The  two  failures  of  1607  and  1608  seem 
to  have  discouraged  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  from  further  pursuing 
the  scheme  of  the  north-eastern  search. 
Hudson,  however,  firmly  adhered  to  his  idea, 
and  a  very  short  time  after  his  return  to 
England  he  followed  a  call  to  another  quar- 
ter, where  better  prospects  were  held  out  to 
him  At  the  close  of  the  year  1608  we  met 
him  in  Holland,  already  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  loading  personages  in  nautical  en- 
terprise and  geographical  science,  such  as 
Peter  Plancius,  Isaac  Lemaire,  Henry  Hon- 
dius.    He  evcB  httime  uix#d  up  in  a  very 


singular  manner  with  the  Dutch  political 
confiicts  that  were  then  at  their  heig^ 
Without  deviating  in  the  least  fipom  bis  one 
and  only  purpose  of  finding  a  Dorthen 
route  to  China,  and  most  probably  withoal 
understanding  the  motives  of  those  he  wa: 
dealing  with,  Hudson  entered  into  negotis 
tions  with  both  of  the  great  political  paitic 
of  Holland  who  were  bidding  against  ea« 
other  for  his  services.  In  this  biddings 
still  more  important  personage,  the  envoy 
Henry  lY.  of  France,  the  celebrated  Jes 
nin,  took  an  active  part  on  behalf  his  o^j 
ter. 

The  struggles  of  the  two  parties  betw^ 
whom  Hudson  was  thus  bandied  about  bs 
so  ereat  an  influence  on  the  conseqaei^ 
of  his  third  voyage  that  we  cannot  help  « 
tering  at  some  leneth  into  the  different  m^ 
jects  of  this  Dutch  party  strife  —  a  subj 
of  great  intrinsic  interest,  and  of  some  ^ 
poAance  for  the  history  of  England's  ho 
and  foreign  affairs. 

The  war  between  Spain  and  the  Neil» 
lands  had  the  effect  of  transferring  all  tlic 
brilliant  features  by  which  Belgium  ha 
been  distinguished  up  to  Philippe  L's  tia 
—  her  commerce,  industry,  learning,  ae 
art  —  to  the  northern  prorinces  whic 
shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  especiall 
to  Holland.  All  the  principal  towns  c 
Holland  still  bear  the  architectural  stsmg 
of  their  perfect  renewal  at  the  end  of  ths 
sixteenth  century.  The  seemingly  mtnca 
lous  growth  of  the  Dutch  repuuic  was  in 
deed  nothing  but  a  transplantation  of  tin 
most  vigorous  elements  from  the  south  i 
the  north,  and  the  destruction  of  Belgium' 
prosperity  was  its  necessary  consequence. 

This  state  of  things  was  definitively  tel 
tied  by  the  truce  of  1609,  by  which  Spiii 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  norCfc 
em  Netherlands,  wnile  these  gft^e  up,  £o 
twelve  years,  the  war  with  Spain.  Th 
treaty  contained  one  of  the  most  infamoa 
stipulations  ever  invented  by  diplomatiMi 
the  closing  of  the  River  Scheldt.  It  farii 
ficd  the  iron  rule  of  papistic  persecutioa 
in  Belgium,  cut  off  all  hope  of  tne  return  « 
the  Protestant  emigrants,  and  thus  doome 
Belgium  to  that  perpetual  despondenc; 
from  which  she  suffered  during  more  th« 
two  centuries,  and  only  recovered  witki 
our  own  recollections. 

Such  a  treaty  was  for  the  native  Hoi 
landers  like  a  double  victory  over  Speii 
and  over  Belgium.  Very  different,  horn 
ever,  were  the  feelings  with  which  it  wa 
regarded  by  the  emigrants  from  Belgium  — 
a  body  of  nearly  a  million,  which  container 
the  very  quintessence  of  ever}'  thing  tba 
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bad  formerly  made  Belgium,  and  had  now 
made  Holland,  a  powerful  state.  These 
emi^ranti  contended  —  perhaps  with  truth, 
perhaps  with  the  ordinary  delusion  of  emi- 
ffrants  —  that  by  an  honest  continuation  of 
tDe  war  with  Spain  the  Spaniards  must  be 
driTen  from  Belgium  also.  The  Oranfre 
ftmily,  whose  interests  lay  in  the  same  di- 
rection, bhared  the  same  views.  Another 
scarcely  less  powerful  ally  was  the  grud;;:c 
of  the  lower  trading  classe9,'espocially  in  thc^ 
towns,  against  the  powerful  famihes  who 
i-nJed  the  cities  of  Holland  and  the  country 
ilMir,  as  deputies  from  the  cities  in  the  es- 
tates <tf  HoUand. 

The  party  into  which  these  three  ele- 
ments were  combined  centered  in  the  Cal- 
irinistic  clerey,  who  consisted  almost  exclu- 
mire\j  of  Belgians.  H:iying  sprung  from  a 
war  m  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
the  party  was  naturally  ruled  and  kent  to- 
gether by  its  preachers.  Of  so  much  im- 
pcyrtance,  indeed,  was  this  religious  stand- 
ard, that  the  adversaries  also  felt  obliged  to 
raise  a  theological  banner,  on  which  they 
inacribed  the  name  of  Arminins.  The  well- 
known  maxims  of  Church  government,  set 
forth  by  that  celebrated  Dutch  divine,  had 
oHginally  no  other  purpose  than  to  suit  the 
KttterestB  of  the  ohgarchs,  whom  they  de- 
Kreped  from  the  power  of  the  Calvinist 
BunisterB.  Arminians  and  oligarchs  were 
convertible  terms. 

Tbese  two  parties,  the  Calvinistic  and 
te  Arminian,  lasted  down  to  the  French 
BtTQlation  of  1789.  They  arc  not  even 
low  quite  extinct.  Formed  gradually  dur- 
ug  the  war  with  Spain,  the  two  parties  had 
Mniiied  their  definitive  shape  in  1607  and 
1(06.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of 
their  itniggle  that  Hudson  arrived  in  IIol- 
bnd. 

Bot  what  had  the  party  strife  to  do  with 
the  norib-eaatern  search  ? 
^  The  glorious  beginning  of  Hollancrs  mari- 
tmie  mccesB  had  been  mainly  the  work  of 
tk  Belgpan  emigrants.     Belgian  merchants, 
ntded  in  various  towns  of  the  northern 
provinces,  had  first  started  ships  for  oceanic 
eommeroe.      The   Belgian   emigrants  had 
abo  hit  upon  the    singularly  happy  and 
fruitfal  idea  of  turning  the  science  of  geog- 
rafdiy  into  a  weapon  against  the  Kin^  of 
Span.    The  fathers  of  modern  map-making. 
Gemma,  Ortelius,  and  Mercator,  were  Bel- 
gianp,  and,  though  themselves  Roman  Cath- 
olies,  yet  dosely  connected  with  the  Protest- 
ants.      Their  followers,   Hulsius,   the  De 
BrjSv  Bertuis,  De  Laet,  Cluverius,  Jodarus, 
and  Henry  Ilondius,  and  especially  Peter 
Fhncias,  were  all  of  them  Belgians  and 
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Belgian  emigrants.  Plancins,  a  most  ar- 
dent Calvinistic  preacher,  and  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  Calvinistic  party,  had  opened 
at  Amsterdam  a  school  ot  navigation,  to  the 
influence  of  which  all  the  earfy  voyages  of 
the  Dutch  can  l)e  distinc'tly  tracc<l  back. 
With  regard  to  the  eearch  for  a  short  north- 
em  route,  and  to  all  northern  search  in 
general,  Plancius  held  very  nearly  the  same 
positions  as  Sir  John  Barrow  held,  and 
Sir  Roderick  Muix^lilson  holds,  in  our 
days.  Plancius's  most  cherished  pupils, 
William  Barents  and  Jacob  Hceroskcrk, 
had  won  imperishable  laurels  by  their  north- 
eastern voyages;  and,  when  Barents's  com- 
panicms  returned  from  their  celebrated  win- 
tering at  Nova  Zembla,  where  Barents  him- 
self had  perit:hed,  Plancius*s  house  was  the 
first  place  they  repaired  to. 

But  the  vigilant  chief  of  the  Holland  na- 
tivists,  John  Oldenbarnevelt,  did  not  allow 
the  power  which  the  early  maritime  suc- 
cesses created  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  his 
political  adversaries.  He  established,  in 
1602,  the  great  East  India  Companv,  whose 
government  was  from  the  beginning,  and 
always  remained,  with  the  Arminians.  This 
company  had,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
Dutch  citizens,  the  privilege  of  tradinff  to 
the  East  by  the  way  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  and  by  the  Strait<<  of  Magellan.  The 
trade  by  the  northern  route  that  was  yet  to 
be  discovered  was,  however,  not  included  in 
the  privilege. 

When  Hudson  first  cirri ved  in  Holland,  he 
had  been  called  there  by  the  East  India 
Company.  Aft(>r  some  negotiations  with 
him  they  told  him  that,  while  the  question 
of  the  truce  with  Spain  was  pending,  they 
would  not  enter  into  any  new  enterprise. 
They  gave  him  a  retainincr  fee,  and  claimed 
his  services  for  the  year  1610.  These  trans- 
actions took  place  in  December,  1608,  or  in 
the  beginning  of  January,  1609. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Belgians  had 
not  Iwen  idle.  One  of  their  prin<'ipai  mer- 
chants and  shipowners,  Lsciac  Lemaire,  tried 
to  persuade  Jcannin,  the  envoy  of  Henry 
IV.,  to  engage  Hudson,  and  thus  to  forestall 
the  East  India  Company.  The  voyage  was 
to  be  taken  on  joint  account,  under  Lem- 
aire'fl  name,  Henry  furnishing  but  the  very 
moderate  sum  of  three  or  four  thousand 
crowns  (ecus).  Jeannin*s  letter,  which  in- 
forms Ht^nry  IV.  of  this  negotiation,  is  an 
extremely  valuable  do(.*ument  for  the  histo- 
ry of  commerce.  It  is  not  less  curious  from 
the  insight  it  gives  into  Planciuss  and 
Li>maire*s  illusion"!  concerning  the  extreme 
north.  These  illusions  have,  unfortunately, 
not  been  quite  dispelled  even  at  the  present 
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day,  and  some  of  them  still  fisrure  among 
the  hopes  and  plans  of  Professor  Fetermann. 
May  tocy  not  again  bear  bitter  fruits  ! 

Although  the  transaction  betweea  Jean- 
nin  and  Hudson  was  to  be  a  profound  secret, 
it  became,  like  most  secrets,  known  to  the 
persons  whom  it  concerned ;  and  the  Am- 
sterdam directors  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny determined  to  send  Hudson  at  once,  in 
1609,  against  the  advice  of  their  Zealand 
colleagues,  who  were  by  this  time  convinced 
that  the  north-eastern  route  to  China  was  a 
mere  dream. 

The  vessel  which  Hudson  obtained  for  his 
voyage,  the  Half  Moon,  was,  in  size,  like 
those  the  English  company  had  supplied  to 
him.  It  was  a  small  flat-bottomed  craft  of 
the  kind  then  generally  used  in  the  Dutch 
coasting  trade,  and  manned  with  a  crew  of 
sixteen,  partly  English,  partly  Dutch.  The 
Englishmen  were,  as  far  as  their  names  are 
known,  from  among  Hudson's  former  com- 
panions. They  must,  therefore,  have  come  to 
Holland  for  the  express  purpose  of  again 
joining  in  a  northern  expedition.  The 
Dutch  sailors,  on  t'lie  contrary,  accustomed 
to  East  India,  were  ill  adapted  for  a  polar 


voyage. 


Hudson  originally  intended  to  undertake 
again  a  north-eastern  search,  most  probably 
through  the  open  strait  south  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla  (Nassau  otrait),  and  then  go  through 
the  Kora  Sea.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nova  Zem- 
bla  when  a  mutiny  broke  out  among  the 
crew,  the  Dutch  sailors  refusing  to  battle 
with  the  ice.  Hudson  then  laid  before  them 
two  proposals :  ^^  to  undertake  a  search 
through  Davis's  Strait,  or  to  go  to  the  coast 
of  America,  to  the  latitude  of  40°.  This 
idea  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  some 
letters  and  maps  which  his  friend  Captain 
Smith  had  sent  to  him  from  Virginia,  and 
by  which  he  informed  him  that  there  was  a 
sea  leading  into  the  western  ocean  by  the 
north  of  the  southern  English  colony."  ♦ 

Captain  John  Smith,  the  founder  of  the 
Enghsh  empire  in  North  America,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  'of  an  Indian  chief.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  ho  had  received 
from  the  Indians  some  vague  account  of  the 
great  Western  lakes,  which  induced  him  to 
mistake  these  ocean-like  waters  for  the 
Pacific.     It  would  even  seem  as  if  Hudson 


*  Virginia  as  opposed  to  New  England.  The 
above  passage  is  from  Van  Meteren's  clironide,  and 
can  almost  vrlih  certainty  be  traced  back  to  Hudson 
liirasclf.  Van  Meteren  died  in  1012,  only  two  years 
after  Hudson's  return  from  the  third  voyage.  Flori- 
da is  a  very  vague  term.  Even  in  the  17th  century 
the  natives  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  some- 
times  called  Floridans. 


himself  had  communicated  Smith's 
to  his  friends  in  Holland.  For  th< 
geographer,  Hessel  Gerritsz,  the  fir 
who  spread  Hudson's  reputation,  a 
Hudson,  a  friend  of  Peter  Plancius, 
in  1612  that,  accor(/tn^  to  the  unanii 
timony  of  the  Virginians  and  Fioridi 
country  is  to  the  west  washed  by 
sea,  and  Gerritsz  identifies  that  sea 
Pacific. 

Hudson's  .crew  accepted  the  seai 
cated  by  Captain  Smith,  which  ofi'ei 
no  danger  of  cold  and  icefields.  1 
of  May  the  Half  Moon  left  the  ne 
hood  of  Nova  Zembla.  Having  ar 
the  American  waters,  near  the  coast 
Scotia,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
examined  the  whole  sea  shore  fipo 
Scotia  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  D 
But  the  records  by  which  the  me 
this  part  of  the  explorations  is  hand 
offer  little  interest  at  the  present  d 
Hudson's  own  journal  only  a  fei 
have  been  preserved  in  a  Dutch  tra; 
Those  notes  of  his  companions  in  wl 
voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Unite 
is  described  are  of  a  strictly  nautie 
acter.  They  do  not  even  allude  i 
son's  one  leading  purpose,  the  sear 
north-western  strait ;  and  they  do  i 
us  to  watch  the  continual  rising  anc 
inc  of  his  illusive  hopes. 

From  the  Delaware,   Hudson    ; 
northwards  along  the  coast,  and  on 
(12th,  new  style)  of  September, 
made  the  discovery  which  has  mt 
trated  his  name.     On  that  day  he 
the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Biver. 

In  the  river's  mouth  nearly  a  w 
spent.  Then  Hudson  sailed  up  t 
till  he  arrived,  on  the  16th,  near 
now  the  city  of  Albany.  Here  t 
becomes  too  shallow  for  large  vessel 
fact  having  been  ascertained  by  a  I 
a  few  miles  higher  up  to  take  so 
Hudson  began  his  home-voyage  t 
Having  dropped  slowly  down  the  i 
was,  the  5th  of  October,  again  on  t 
sea. 

The  narratives  of  this  earliest  vo 
and  down  Hudson  River  abound  wi 
dotes  of  encounters,  some  friend! 
hostile,  with  the  natives.  We  shall 
few  of  the  most  characteristic ;  Hud 
self  tells :  —  ♦ 

<*I  sailed  to  the  shore -in  one 
canoes,  with  an  old  man  who  was  t 
of  a  tribe,  consisting  of  forty  men  an 
teen  women  ;  these  I  saw  there  in 

«  Retranslated  fh>m  the  Dutch  trsniUt 
Laet.    Itie  originalto  lost. 
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wdl  eonatrneied  of  oak  bark,  and  circular 
IB  diapc,  so  tliat  it  had  the  appeardni*e  of 
being  well  built,  with  an  arched  roof.     It 
eoDtained  a  great  quantity  of  maize,  or  In- 
dian com,  and  beans  of   the  last  year's 
growth,  and  there  lay  near  the  house,  for 
3m  purpose  of  drying,  enoufrh  to  load  three 
•hips,  besides  what  was»CTowing  in  the  fields. 
On  oar  coining  into  the  house,  two  mats 
were  spread  out  to  sit  upon,  and  immedi- 
stelj  some  food  was  served  in  well-made 
Ted  wooden  bowls ;  two  men  were  also  de- 
spatched at  once,  with  bows  and  arrows,  in 
quest  of  game,  who  soon  after  brought  in  a 
pnir  of  pigeons  which  they  had  shot.     They 
nkewiae  killed  a  fat  dog,  and  skinned  it  in 
great  haste  with  shells  which  they  had  got 
oot  of  the  water.     They  supposed  that  I 
would  remain  with  them  for  the  night,  but  I 
returned  at^cr  a  short  time  on  board  the 
ship.     The  land  is  the  finest  for  cultivation 
that  I  ever  in  my  life  set  foot  upon,  and  it 
ftiso  abounds  in  trees  of  every  description. 
The  natives  are  a  very  gooil  people,  for, 
'vhen  they  saw  that  I  would  not  remain, 
they   fiupposetl  that  I  was  afraid  of  their 
hows,  and,  taking  the  arrows,  they  broke 
^ten  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the 
file.-        * 

111  a  very  different  spirit  are  nearly  all  the 
ohierrations  on  the  Indians  made  by  Juet, 
of  Hudson's  most  constant  companions, 
Me  man,  but  of  a  very  bad.character,  to 
ae  influence  the  exposure  and  death  of 
Hadam  in  Hudson's  Bay  is  mainly  to  be 
ittribated.     Juet  tells  :  — 

**  The  people  of  the  country  came  aboard 

'of   at  makinff  show  of  love,  and  gave  us 

tdmoeo  and  Indian   wheat,  and   departed 

far   that  night,  but  we  durst    not    trust 


''Tbis  morning  there  came  eight-«nd- 
tvtntie  canoes  full  of  men,  women,  and 
ehfldren  to  betray  us,  *  but  we  saw  their 
hlBBt,  and  suffered  none  of  them  to  come 
abMrd  of  us.  At  twelve  of  the  clocke  they 
departed.  They  brought  with  them  oysters 
tad  beanes,  whereof  we  bought  some. 
They  have  great  tobacco  pipes  of  yellow 
eopper,  and  pots  of  earth  to  dressc  their 

meat  in 

**  In  the  morning  two  great  canoes  came 
aboord  fall  of  men,  the  one  with  their  bowes 
mad  arrowes,  and  the  other  in  show  of  buy- 
iag  knives,  to  betray  us,  but  we  perceived 
their  intent.     Wee  took  two  of  them  to 


*  Thefaitentlonii  of  the  Indians  were  cvldontlf  of 
AlHeiidly  natare.  No  Indian  war  partv  wuuld  have 
been  accompanied  by  wunion  and  children. 


have  kept  them,  and  put  red  coatcs  on  them, 
and  would  not  suffer  the  others  to  come 
near  us.  So  they  went  on  land,  and  two 
others  came  aboord  in  a  canoe  ;  we  tooke 
the  one  and  let  the  other  goe;  but  hee 
which  we  had  taken  got  up,  and  leapt  over- 
board  

*'  This  morning  oure  two  savages  got  out 
of  a  port,  and  swam  away.  After  wee 
were  under  sayle  they  called  to  us  in 
scorn  e 

I*  The  people  of  the  mountaynes  came 
aboord  us,  wondering  at  our  ship  and  wea- 
pons. We  bought  some  skinnes  of  them  for 
trifles.  This  afternoone  one  canoe  kept 
hanging  under  our  stenie  with  one  man  m 
it,  which  we  could  not  keep  from  there, 
who  got  up  by  our  rudder  to  the  cabbin's 
window,  and  stole  out  my  pillow,  and  two 
shirts,  and  two  bandoliers.  Our  master's 
mate  shot  at  him,  and  strooke  him  on  the 
brest,  and  killed  him.  Wh(>reupon  all  the 
rest  fled  away,  some  in  their  canoes,  and  so 
leapt  out  of  them  into  the  water.  We 
manned  our  boat,  and  go*  our  things  again. 
Then  one  of  them  that  swamme  got  hold  of 
our  boat,  thinking  to  overthrow  it.  But 
our  cooke  tooke  a  sword,-and  cut  off  one  of 
his  hands,  and  he  was  drowned." 

Only  once  Juet  does  full  justice  to  the 
natives :  — 

"  There  wee  found  very  loving  |)eople 
and  verv  old  men :  where  we  were  well- 
used." 

But  even  the  following  charming  anec-- 
dote  is  spoilt  by  the  hostile  tone  in  which  it 
is  told  :  — 

^'  And  our  master  and  his  mate  detei^ 
mined  to  trie  some  of  the  chiefe  men  of  the 
countrey,  whether  thov  had  any  treacherie 
in  them.  So  they  tooke  them  downe  into 
the  cabbin  and  c^ave  them  .so  much  wine 
and  aqua  vifce.  that  they  were  all  merrie: 
and  one  of  them  had  his  wife  with  him, 
which  sate  so  mo<U*stly  as  any  of  our  coun- 
trey women  would  do  in  a  strange  {>lace. 
In  the  ende  one  of  them  was  drunke,  which 
had  beene  aboord  of  our  ship  all  the  time 
we  had  beene  there  :  and  that  was  strange 
to  them  ;  for  they  could  not  tell  how  to  take 
it.  The  canoc'S  and  folks  went  all  on  sliore : 
but  some  of  them  came  againe^  and  brought 
stropes  of  beades — some  liad  six,  scveoy 
eight,  nine,  ten  —  and  gave  him.  So  he 
slept  all  night  quietly.  .  .  . 

'*  The  i>eople  of  the  countrey  came  not 
aboonl  till  noone,  but  when  they  caate  and 
«aw  the  savages  well,  they  were  glad..    So- 
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at  three  of  the  clocke,  in  the  aftemoone, 
they  came  aboord  and  brought  tobacco,  and 
more  beades,  and  gave  them  to  our  master, 
and  made  an  oration,  and  showed  him  all 
the  countrey  round  about.  Then  they  sent 
one  of  their  companie  on  land,  who  presently 
returned,  and  brought  a  great  platte  full  of 
Tenison  dressed  by  themselves;  and  they 
caused  him  to  eato  %ith  them ;  then  they 
made  him  reverence,  and  departed,  all  save 
the  old  man  that  lay  aboord." 

This  first  acquaintance  with  the  effects  of 
the  fire-water  —  for  them  not  an  aqua  vitcs^ 
but  a  water  of  death  — remained  still  vivid 
in  the  Indians'  memory  two  hundred  years 
after  its  occurrence,  as  German  missionaries 
among  them  testify. 

The  great  difference  between  Hudson's 
and  Juet's  appreciation  of  the  natives  is  but 
one  instance,  and  a  very  mild  one,  of  the 
dissensions  between  the  master  and  his  crew. 
The  whole  plan  of  the  voyage  had  already 
been  altered  by  their  mutinous  behaviour, 
which  was  about  to  exercise  a  still  more  de- 
cisive influence  on  Hudson's  fate.  By  pre- 
venting his  return  to  Holland,  it  mainly 
contributed  to  lead  him  to  the  vaet  and 
dreary  inland  sea  which  bears  his  name  — 
at  once  the  site  and  the  immense  monument 
of  his  martyrdom. 

For,  when  the  Half  Moon  was  again  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  whole  crew 
unanimously  refused  to  return  to  Holland. 
This  seemed  to  Hudson  so  sinister  a  symp- 
tom that  he  could  not  even  be  induced  to 
accept  his  mate's  proposal,  else  so  alluring 
ito  him,  of  passing  the  winter  on  Newfound- 
land, and  starting  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  next  season  for  a  search  in  Davis's  Strait 
.Hudson  tried,  seemingly  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, to  persuade  the  crew  to  winter  in  Ire- 
land.   But,  when  they  neared  the  British 
Islands,  a  renewed  mutiny  compelled  him 
•to  direct  his  course  to  Dartmouth  Harbour, 
•on  the  coast  of  Devonshire.     Here  he  ar- 
rived the  7th  of  December,  1600.    In  Dart- 
jBOuth  a  new  and  most  fatal  disappointment 
•awaited  him.     While  the  storms  of  autumn 
■and  winter  retarded  his  intercourse  with  his 
employers  in  Holland,  the  Euglish  Govern- 
ment, in  January,  1610,  laid  an  embargo  on 
the  persons  of  JEIudson  and  of  his  English 
companions. 

Hudson'^  plan  had  been  to  undertake  in 
the  next  season  but  a  short  search,  from  the 
middle  of  September,  and  then  to  return  to 
Holland.  Although  this  plan  waa  frustrated, 
J&e  was  not  to  remain  idle.  A  new  company 
•  vwas  formed  in  England  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  Hudson's  explorations.  It  is  curi- 
ous how  mighty  were  the  efforts  by  which 


one  vessel  of  very  moderate  dimenskmt, 
with  a  crew  of  only  twenty-four  perBOiu, 
including  all  the  officers,  wIeus  fitted  ont 
Hudson's  new  employers  were,  besidei  the 
Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  and  the 
East  India  Company :  — 

Henry  Charles,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal ;  Charles,  £ari  of 
Nottingham,  Admiral  of  Englaml ;  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Henry, 
Earl  of  Southampton;  Villiers,  Earl  of 
Salisbury ;  Theophilns,  Lord  Walden ;  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  Mansell ;  Sir  Walter  Hope ; 
Sir  Dudley  Diggs ;  Sir  James  Lancerratt , 
Rebecca,  Lady  Bomney;  Francis  Jones, 
Alderman ;  John  Wolstenholme,  £^q. ;  John 
Edred,  Robert  Sandy,  William  Crreenwell, 
Nicholas  Leats,  Hovet  Stopers,  William 
Russell,  John  Mericks,  Abraham  Cbamber- 
laine,  Philipp  Barlomathis,  merchants  of  the 
citv  of  London. 

The  real  merit  of  having  started  the  ex- 
pedition belongs,  however,  neither  to  the 
two  mighty  companies,  nor  to  the  noble  pat- 
rons, but  to  three  gdntlemen  whose  names 
are  in  the  above  long  list  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  crowd  of  other  names — 
to  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
John  Wolstenholme,  Esa.  Poichas,  the 
historian  of  the  expedition,  mentions  no 
other  name  but  theirs  ;  and  Hndson  pnUe- 
fully  inscribed  those  of  Sir  Dudley  D^gs 
and  John  Wolstenholme  on  the  passage 
which  forms  the  entrance-gate  from  Hod- 
son's  Strait  to  Hudson's  Bav.  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  name  was  afterwara's  given  by  Baf- 
fin to  Smith's  Sound. 

Hudson's  intention  was  from  the  beginnioff 
of  this  voyage  the  same  which  he  carried 
out:  to  search  for  a  route  to  the  Pacific 
through  the  strait  now  called  Hudson's 
Strait.  This  search  was  so^far  prepared 
by  anterior  north-western  expeditions  that 
much  of  the  groping  movements  whiek 
mostly  mark  voya^  of  discovery  was  saved 
to  Hudson.  Frobisher  had  already,  in  1676, 
found  a  strait  parallel  and  close  to  Hudson's 
Strait.  Davis,  one  of  the  greatest  of  north- 
ern navigators,  had  spent  the  three  seasons 
of  1585,  1586,  aad  1589,  in  examining  the 
shores  of  the  strait  which  justly  bean  his 
name.  He  had  even  drawn  these  coasts  for 
the  then  celebrated  globe  of  Henry  lioly- 
neux.  The  existence  of  several  western 
straits  on  the  American  side  of  Davis's  Strait 
was  therefore,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  fact  generally  known 
among  geographers.  Nay,  Hndsonis  whole 
plan  had,  during  his  stay  in  Holland,  been 
discussed  between  him  and  Peter  Flaneius, 
by  whom  it  was  rejected.    For  Flaneius 
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told  Hudson  that  Hudson's  Strait  is  not  a !  bumewards.  This  rebellion  seemed  so  seri- 
waj  to  the  Pacific^  but  a  blind  alley.  Of  ous  a  matter  to  Hudson  that  he  at  first  in- 
fittt  Plancius  had  been  informed  by  a   tended  to  sail  back  to  Iceland  in  order  to 

send  Juet  home  by  a  whaler.  He  refrained 
unfortunately  from  executing  this  judicious 
plan,  and  even  maintained  Juet  in  his  posi- 
tion. 

While  they  were  waiting  in  Breyde-Fiord, 
whole  islands  of  ice  came  off  the  western 
coast,  and  on  the  let  of  June  the  sea  was 


who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
strait  and  bay.  Hudson*8  immediate  predc- 
cesaor  in  the  north-western  search,  George 
Wejmonth,  had,  in  160^,  sailed  nearly  one 
hnndred  leagues  (three  hundred  miles)  into 
Hodioii's  Strait.  Hessel  Gerritsz,  and  Luke 
Fox  state  that  Hudson  followed  Weymouth's 


footsteps  —  a  statement  which  some  of  Hud- I  already  sufficiently  cleared  to  allow  their 
son's  own  observations  confirm.  .  departure.     Hudson  intended  to  sail  in  as 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great  mistake  to  ,  direct  a  line  as  possible  to  the  mouth  of  his 
attribute  to  Hudson  the  discovery  of  the  j  strait.  But  he  was  forced  to  adopt  a  some- 
strait,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  dis-    what  circuitous  course.     For  the  south  of 


covery.     His  real  merit  consists  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  strait — a  work   of  such 


Greenland  was  still   encompassed   by  ice- 
fields which  stretched  far  out  into  the  sea. 


mafrnitnde  that  it  would  alone  be  sufficient  j  Only  on  the  25th  day  after  his  departure 

to  Justify  the  immortality  of  his  name.  from  Iceland,  the  24th  of  June  at  midnight, 

The  17th  of  April,  1610,  Hudson  took  his  ,  Hudson  entered  his  strait  from  the  north, 

last  leave  from  London.     His  vessel,  the    in  latitude  62^  17'  N. 


ba^  DUcovery^  sailed   with  him   and   his 
uomnanions  from  St  Katherine's  Pool  near 


A  geographical  account  of  the  voyage 
through  the  strait  would  not  only  fatigue 


individual  has  revenged  himself  on  Hudson's 
memory  by  pretending  that  he  was  the  real 
antlior  of  the  search  tlirough  Hudson's  Strait 
-—an  assertion  that  is  fortunately  refuted 
br  Hudson's  anterior  communications  with 


London  Bridge.  An  ill-boding  event  marked  the  reader;  it  would  even  be  of  very  doubt- 
his  very  first  step.  Before  he  had  left  the  ful  value.  The  maps  and  charts  of  Hud- 
Biver  Thames,  the  22nd  of  April,  he  had  to  I  son's  Strait  arc  still  in  the  highest  degree 
send  back  a  man  named  Coleburne  —  by  |  unsatisfactory ;  and  conclusions  based  upon 
othejs  Colbert  or  Colbrand  —  whom  Hud- 1  their  comparison  with  Hudson's  journals 
's  employers  had  ibrced  upon  him  as  an  ;  would  rarely  make  us  obtain  un(|uestionable 
t  and  official  adviser.  It  is  not  sur-  ,  facts.  We  have  nevertheless  the  means  of 
that  this  else  absolutely  unknown  |  appreciating  the  greatness  of  Hudson's 
.-11 11.: ir^«-Lr..j« — »-    achievement  and  of  marking  its  place  in 

the  history  of  northern  discovery. 

Hudson  has  left  a  map  of  the  strait  which 
is  far  superior  even  to  Davis  and  Molyneux's 
delineation  of  Davis's  Strait ;  and  no  other 
^eter  Piancius.  !  northern  map  or  chart  existing;  at  the  time 

HaTioff  passed  the  Orkneys  and  the  Faroe  !  can  at  all  be  compared  to  it.  From  this  map, 
Islands,  Hudson  was  the  15th  of  May  near  ;  and  from  the  journal  and  accounts  that  have 
the  southern  coast  of  Iceland.  He  then  l)een  preserved,  we  can  conclude  with  cer- 
roonded  the  south-western  point  and  sailed  tainty  that  Hudson  examined  both  the 
up  along  the  western  shore.  But  the  un- 1  northern  and  the  southern  shore  of  the 
nmallj  vehement  eruptions  of  Mount  He-  ,  strait  —  an  undertaking  of  such  vast  diffi- 
cla — which,according  to  Hudson's  opinion, ,  culty  that,  without  the  positive  proofs  we 
indicated  the  approach  of  heavy  weather — |  possess  of  its  having  been  accomplished, 
and  especially  the  compact  icefields  that  yet  j  we  should  hesitate  to  admit  even  its  possi- 
•noircled  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  i  bility. 

induced  our  navigator  to  stay  a  fortnight  in  ;  Tne  strait  has  a  length  of  more  than  600 
two  of  the  western  harbours,  Dyre-Fionl '  miles,  and  an  average  width  at  least  equal 
and  Breyde-Fiord.  During  this  repose,  to  that  of  the  Cremian  Ocean.  And  so 
tiiey  kept  Whitsuntide,  bathed  in  the  hot '  continual  are  the  fogs  and  mists  in  those 
springs,  shot  a  vast  store  of  wild  fowl,  ducks, ,  regions  that  a  coast  must  be  approached 
and  partridges,  plovers,  geese,  mallard,  teal, ,  very  rloscly  in  onler  to  be  investigated. 
and  cnrlew.  One  gun  could  kill  enough  to  ,  The  se<ison  of  1610  was,  besides,  far  from 
feast  the  whole  company  of  twenty-three  |  favourable  to  the  explorers.  The  deep 
persons.  The  sea  also  supplied  them  with  i  bays  and  recesses  of  the  southern  coast  were 
an  abundance  of  fish.  [in   midsummer  still   filled  with  ice  which. 

Daring  this  stay  in  Iceland,  Juet,  Hud-  ,  though  loo:^  and  drifting,  was  not  the  less 
son's  mate,  began  to  excite  the  men  against  j  dangerous  to  navigation,  i«pecially  at  night, 
the  SBSSter ;  and  shortly  afler  leaving  the  ;  and  when  foul  weather  had  set  in.  Hudson 
be  threatened  to  turn  the  ship's  head  \  first  discovered  a  remedy  against  such  dan*' 
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gen,  which  has,  we  believe,  often  been  imi- 
tated since.  He  fastened  his  vessel  to  the 
biggest  floe  he  could  lay  hold  of,  and  then 
gayly  sported  along  with  it,  the  floe  opening 
a  channel  throp^h  the  ice. 

The  seeds  of  mutiny  which  Juet  had 
sown  while  they  were  staying  in  Iceland 
showed  their  first  germs  when,  on  the  5th 
of  July,  they  were  so  blocked  in  by  ice- 
fields that  Hudson  in  his  own  heart  gave 
up  all  hope,  as  he  afterwards  avowed.  Al- 
though the  crew  obeyed  his  call  on  their 
exertions,  the}  began  to  murmur  very  lomd- 
ly,  and  Juet's  voice  was  once  more  raised 
against  the  captain's.  While  Hudson  even 
in  this  extremity  believed  that  he  could 
reach  East  India  by  Candelmas  (in  Febru- 
ary, 1611),  Juet  spoke  words  of  bitter  mock- 
ery, which  were  but  too  true,  and  sounded 
therefore  the  more  severely. 

Some  sport  was  here  and  there  afforded 
by  seals  and  bears  on  drifting  floes.  But 
even  this  rare  chase  was  mostly  without 
success;  the  seals  and  bears  escaping  by 
diving  or  jumping  on  other  islands  of  ice 
before  the  boats  could  approach  them.  At 
last  the  western  mouth  of  the  strait  was 
reached,  the  2d  of  August.  The  Sd  of 
August,  1610,  Hudson  entered  Hudson's 
Bay. 

The  island  to  which  Hudson  gave  the 
name  of  his  patron,  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  and 
the  opposite  cape,  which  he  named  after 
John  Wolstenholme,  Esq.,  form  a  kind  of 
gateway  between  Hudson's  Strait  and  Hud- 
son's Bay.  The  islands  swarm  with  fowl  of 
every  kind,  which  the  natives  of  the  region 
catoh  by  an  ingenious  trick  —  placing  a 
snare  in  such  manner  that  the  birds  caught 
in  it  strangle  themselves.  A  large  herd  of 
deer  was  also  met  with.  Yet,  to  the  indig- 
nation of  his  crew,  Hudson  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  tarry,  but  moved  on  southwards, 
now  evidently  confident  that  the  way  to 
China  was  plain  before  him.  For,  on  leav- 
ing the  strait,  the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay 
trends  almost  directly  from  the  north  to  the 
south. 

The  mistake  was,  however,  too  evident 
to  remain  lon<;  hidden,  especially  to  a  man 
like  Juet ;  and  the  more  the  danger  of  win- 
tering in  this  dreary  region  became  a  cer- 
tainty, the  more  Juet's  wild  mind  was 
roused ;  and,  at  last,  Hudson  was  obliged  to 
depose  him,  the  7th  of  September,  1610. 

After  wandering  about  in  the  labyrinth 
of  icefields,  islands,  creeks,  and  harbours 
to  the  south  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  finding 
every  rising  hope  of  a  through  passage  to 
the  Pacific  almost  immediateiv  destroyed, 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Oc- 


tober being  thus  spent,  they  were  (rose 
by  the  3d  of  November.     A  similar  no 
tune  has  befallen  many  arctic  navigi 
and  frequently  in  far  more  trying  en 
stances.     The  latitude  of  Hudson's  wi 
quarters  is  only  a  few  miles  to  the  noi 
that  of  London.    Barents  had,  in 
wintered  in  latitude  7S°   N.,  nearly 
miles  further  north,  and  Dr.  Kane's  wi 
ing  took  place  in  latitude  80°,  neariy 
miles  nearer  to  the  Pole.    The  gloom 
endless  night,  which  added  so  much  i 
horrors  both  of  Kane's  and  Barenfcs't 
tering,  was  here  of  course  out  of  the 
tion,  &s  much  as  in  London  or  Berlin, 
son's  provisions,  thou^  not  abundant, 
yet  far  more  plentiful  than  those  of 
navigators  who  have  wintered  in  the 
and  a   number    of  adventitious   add 
were  made  to  them  by  shooting  and  fii 
Scurvy  visited   few  of  the  early  nor 
expeditions  less  severely  than    Hud 
Only  one  man  died  of  this  terrible  dii 
though  a  good  many  were  more  or  k 
flic  ted  by  it. 

Yet  this  trying  time,  which  has  so 
brought  out  the  most  beautiful  qualit: 
the  seaman  -^  his  steady  trust  in  Go 
cheerfulness,  his  obedience  and  attach 
to  his  superiors  —  made  a  hell  of  Hud 
ship^  The  mutinous  spirit  showed 
without  disguise,  and  Hudson  had  opei 
take  precautions  for  his  personal  si 
He  seized  all  charts,  notes,  and  w: 
materials,  in  order  to  render  it  impo 
for  his  crew  to  return  without  him. 
was  exceedingly  careful  in  hoarding  a 
of  provisions,  so  much  so  that  he  inert 
instead  of  diminished  the  distrust  c 
men,  which  grew  from  day  to  day,  and 
tinually  threatened  to  break  out  in 
revolt. 

A  momentarv  diversion  was  made  ii 
state  of  things  by  the  hope  —  vain,  lil 
Hudson's  hopes  —  of  establishing  a  re 
intercourse  with  the  natives.  One  of 
had  been  to  the  ship,  and  had  entered 
a  bartering  negotiation.  When  Hi 
followed  his  traces,  he  already  pere 
that  he  was  close  to  the  encampn 
But,  when  he  neared  the  fires,  of  wh» 
had  seen  the  smoke,  the  inhabitants 
always  gone.  Much  faster  than  he, 
fled  before  him.  Not  even  here  his  illo 
left  him.  From  the  knife  which  he  had 
that  one  man  wear,  and  which  appear 
him  like  those  of  the  Mexicans,  he  con 
od  that  he  was  near  the  Pacific  Ocean 

He  was  to  empty  the  cup  to  tho 
dregs  before  the  terrible  end  of  the  tra 
took  place.    The  mutiny  by  which  hie 
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ln>  fife  broke  out  three  days  aiY«r  the  vessel   opened  up  the  vast  territories  which,  after 
ImA.  at  last  been  enabled  to  get  away.     His   having  tor  centuries  yielded  an  inexhausti- 
deparimre  from    his  winter-quarters  took    ble  supply  of  furs,  are  now  destined  to  hold 
'mce  the   18th  of  June.     On  the  2l8t  of  a  distinguished  place  among  England's  colo- 
3aiie,  1611,  Hudson,  with   his  son   John,    nial  possessions.  The  first  voyage  has  yielded 
^bo  bad  always  been  his  companion,  and    to  England  and  Holland  a  fishing  trade  the 
Mveasiok  men  afflicted  with  scurvy,  were   proceeds  of  which  amount  to   millions   of 
expoied  in  a  boat.     Their  former  cojnpan-   money,  and  which  has  vastly  contributed  to 
kmi  then  fled  from  them  at  full  sail,  as  if  develop  the  energy  X)f  English  and  Dutch 
fifom  an  enemy.  ,  seamen.    More  important  still  are  the  con- 

Daring  the  home  voyage  the   principal ,  sequences  of  the  third  voyage.     Hudson's 
liaeloaders  died  —  Juetfrom  want,  in  sight ;  own  employers,  the  East  India  Company  of 
ot  the  Irish  coast ;  the  others  long  before,    Holland,  did   not   follow   up  his  discover- 
ii  a  fi^t  with  the  Esquimaux.     The  re-  '  ies,  because  all  West-Indian  trade  was  spe- 
iDiinder  reached  home  towards  the  middle  i  cially  advocated  by  the  Calvinists,  as  an  in- 
c£  September.     They  were,  at  their  arri- ;  fringemcnt  of  the  right  which  the  King  of 
vaJy  imprisoned,  but  they  must  soon  have ;  Spam  pretended  to  have  to   the  whole   of 
hMD  released —  for  Robert  Bylas,  who  had  >  America.  Therefore,  although  some  trading 
aeted   as  master  in  the  home  voyage,  ac- :  to  Hudson's  River  had   taken  place  by  a 
qoired  a  conspicuous  place  among  northern  .  number  of  adventurers  from  1611  to  1620, 
lavig^ators.  !  a  regular  intercourse  began  only  in  1621, 

Ftac  eonsequences  of  Hudson's  extraor-  \  when  the  West  India  Company  had  been 
diaaury  career,  the  energy  of  which  has  sel-  established  —  a  specially  Calvinistic  con- 
don  lieen  approached  and  never  exceeded,  <  ccrn,  whose  principal  aim  was  to  injure  the 
tra  'very  remarkable.  When  he  suffered  King  of  Spain.  Under  the  auspices  of  that 
tibe  nftost  cruel  kind  of  martyrdom,  a  linger- ;  powerful  company,  the  fort  which  had 
iBg  starvation,  in  the  presence  of  his  son  been  built  in  1614  on  the  River  Hudson 
sod  of  his  faithful  companions,  who  were  gradually  developed  into  a  town  of  impor- 
Sifferiiig  and  dying  with  him,  he  must  have  tance,  the  trade  of  which  wds  already  con- 
opomdered  all  his  dauntless  efforts  as  abso- 1  siderable,  when,  in  1664.  it  was  conquered 
li^ly  fruitless.  Yet  how  much  have  they  \  by  an  English  fleet,  and  named  New  York, 
produced!      The    Bay    and    Strait    have 


Tiia  Traoboies  of  Sophocles.      A  New  '  up  into  unrhymed  lyrics.    We  do  not  cxagger- 

TaAKsLATiON,  WITH  A  HiooRAPHiCAL  P^ssAY. '  atc  thi8  difficulty  when  we  say  thiit  unrhymed 

?/  R-  H.  Plumptrc,  M.A.      Second   Edition, !  lyrics  have  Imen  seldom  tried  in  Enprhind,  and 

^y^sed.    (Strahan.)  —  Mr.  Plumptre's  trnnsla- 1  still    more  rarcly  have   they  succeeded.     The 

"*  of  Sophocles  deserved  the  honours   of  a  '  portentous  ftiilurc  of  Southcy  in  Tnalaha  fsecm-* 

■cofid  edition.     But  though  this  new  edition  '  to  have  warned  others,  who  were  more  skilful 

^  been  ftilly  revised,  we  think  there  are  still  '  lyrists,  aj^ainst  foUowinj^  in  his  footsteps.      Yet 

••■'C  passages  where  the  spirit  of  the  orii^inal    new  metres  never  succeed  till  they  arc  taken  up 

II  not  preserved,  or  its  force  imperfectly  ren-   and  naturalized  by  great  artists.      All  the  at- 

^i*^.    A  translation  must  necessarily  be  tented   tempts  up  to  a  certain  point  are  rude  and  un^ain- 

^Oomparinon  with  the  finest  and  most  ciulur-   Iv.    riien  comes  the  true  poet,  and,  witii  a  touch, 

*R   imrts  of  the  work  which   it   attempts   to    the  trick  is  tauirht  toeveryboiv.    Mr.  Plump trc 

WOTodace.      Mere  fidelity  is  not  enouj^h  to  sat-   shows  that  tln^  introduction  of  unrhyniod  lyri&? 

■v  li  in  those^'cjiscs.      'fhe  slightest  departure  '  is   still   uncertain,  l)y  appending;  specimens  of 

frwn  the  well-known  words  is  sure  to  \yQ  rt^sent-   the  same  choruses  in  rhymed  tranMations.     He 

rf»    Mr.  Plnmptre  laltours  under  th(^  further   is  certainly  more  faithful  when  this  additional 

^^Mdvuitage  of  having  to  strive  with  the  (vrcek   responsibility  is  not   imposed   upon   him,  and 

e^tonuei,  and  either  to  make  them  purely  Eufj-   rhymes  do  not  make  the  choruses  much  more 

Wi  by  the  help  of  rhyme,  or  to  jijive  them  a   pleasing.  —  Sptctalor, 

f^Ant  ibroed  and  barren  air  by  breaking  them 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THEY  VISIT  THE   CHAPEL  OF   PENBUTHYN 

A6AIX. 

Very  grave  was  Cleve  Vemey  as  the  vehi- 
cle disappeared.  His  uncle's  conversation 
had  been  very  dismal.  '*  Ethel,  indeed ! 
What  an  old  bore  he  is  to  be  sure  1  Well, 
no  matter ;  we  shall  see  wholl  win  the  game. 
He  is  so  obstinate  and  selfish."  There  was, 
indeed,  an  enemy  in  front  —  an  up-hill  bat- 
tle before  him.  He  prayed  heaven,  at  all 
events,  that  the  vindictive  old  gentleman 
might  not  discover  the  refuge  of  Sir  Booth 
Fanshawe.  Were  he  to  do  so,  what  a  situa- 
tion for  Cleve !  He  would  talk  the  matter 
over  with  his  uncle's  attorneys,  who  knew 
him,  with  whom  he  had  oflen  been  deputed 
to  confer  on  other  things ;  who,  knowing 
that  he  stood  near  the  throne,  would  listen 
to  him,  and  they  would  not  be  over-zealous 
in  hunting  the  old  Baronet  down.  With 
those  shrewd  suspicious  fellows,  Cleve  would 
put  it  all  on  election  grounds.  Sir  Booth 
was  in  a  kind  of  way  popular.  There 
would  be  a  strong  feeling  against  any  ex- 
treme or  vindictive  courses  being  taken  by 
liis  uncle,  and  this  would  endanger,  or  at  all 
events  embarrass  Cleve  very  seriously. 

Away  shadows  of  the  future  —  smoke  and 
vapours  of  the  pit !  Lot  us  have  the  sun 
and  air  of  heaven  while  we  may.  What  a 
charming  day  !  how  \i*iht  and  pleasant  the 
breeze  !  The  sails  rattle,  quiver  and  fill, 
and  stooping  to  the  breeze,  away  goes  the 
Wave  —  and,  with  a  great  sigh,  away  go 
Cleve's  troubles,  for  the  present;  and  his 
eye  travels  along  the  i>ea-board,  from  Car- 
dyllian  on  to  Malory,  and  so  to  the  dimmer 
outline  of  Penruthyn  Priory. 

As  usual,  tht'y  ran  'for  Pendillion  —  the 
wind  favouring  —  and  at  two  o'clock  Cleve 
stood  on  the  sea-rocked  stones  of  the  rude 
pier  of  Penruthyn,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
bring  the  yacht,  seaward,  round  the  point  of 
Cardrwydd, and  there  to  await  him.  There 
was  some  generalship  in  this.  His  inter- 
view of  the  morning  had  whetted  his  in- 
stincts of  cai'tion.  Round  Cardrwydd  the 
men  could  not  see,  and  beside  he  wanted  no 
one —  tapecially  not  that  }Oung  lady,  whom 
the  sight  might  move  to  he  knew  not  what 
capricious  resolve,  to  see  the  Wave  in  the 
waters  of  Penruthyn. 

Away  went  the  yacht,  and  Cleve  stole  up 
to  the  ancient  Priory,  from  the  little  hillock 
beyond  which  is  a  view  of  the  sea  half  way 
to  Malory. 

Three  o'clock  came,  and  no  sail  in  sight. 

*'  They're  not  coming.     I  shan't  see  her. 


They  must  have  seen  our  saiL     Hang  it,  I 
knew  we  tacked  too  soon.     And  she's  sneh 
an  odd  girl,  I  think,  if  she  fancied  I  were 
here  she'd  rather  stav  at  home,  or  so  any- 
where else.     Three  o'clock !    He  Eeld  his 
watch  to  his  ear  for  a  moment    ^  By  JoTe  1 
I  thought  it  had  stopped.    That  boor  seems 
so  long.     I  won't  give  it  up  yet,  thougfa. 
That "  —  he  was  gouig  to  call  him  imte,  but 
even  under  the  irritation  of  the  hypothesis 
he  could  not  —  ^^that  oddity,  Sir  Booth, 
may  have  upset  their  plans  or    delayed 
them." 

So,  with  another  long  look  over  the  lonehr 
sea  toward  Malory,  he  descended  from  his 
post  of  observation,  and  sauntered  rather  des- 
pondingly,  by  the  old  Priory,  and  down  the 
steep  and  pretty  old  road,  that  sinaouslj 
leads  to  the  shore  and  the  minoiis    little 

?uay,  for  which  boats  of  tourists  still  make. 
ie  listened  and  lingered  on  the  way.  His 
mind  misgave  him.  lie  would  have  deferred 
the  moment  when  his  last  hope  was  to  go 
out,  and  the  chance  of  the  meeting,  which 
had  been  his  last  thought  at  night,  and  his 
first  in  the  morning,  should  lose  itself  in 
the  coming  shades  or  night.  Yes,  he  would 
allow  them  a  little  time  —  it  could  not  ba 
much  —  and  if  a  sail  were  not  in  sight  bj 
the  time  he  reached  the  strand  he  woald 
give  all  up,  and  set  out  upon  his  defected 
walk  to  Cardrwydd. 

He  halted  and  lingered  for  a  while  in 
that  embowered  part  of  the  little  by-road 
which  opens  on  the  shore,  half  afraid  to  ter- 
minate a  su:<pense  in  wliich  was  stQl  a  hope. 
With  an  efibrt,  then,  he  walked  on,  over  the 
little  ridge  of  sand  and  stones,  and,  4o  I 
there  was  the  boat  with  furled  sjuls  bj  the 
braken  pier,  and  within  scarce  fif^y  steps 
the  Malory  ladies  were  approaching. 

He  raised  his  hat  —  he  advanced  quickljr 
—  not  knowing  quite  how  he  felt,  and  hardljr 
recollecting  the  minute  afW  it  was  spoken, 
what  he  had  said.  He  only  saw  that  the 
young  lady  seemed  surprised  and  grare. 
He  thought  she  was  even  vexed. 

''  I'm  so  glad  we've  met  you  here,  Mr. 
Ycrney,"  said  artful  Miss  Sheckleton.  ^I 
was  just  thinking:,  compared  with  our  last 
visit,  how  little  profit  we  should  derire  from 
our  present.  I'm  such  a  dunce  in  ancient 
art  and  architecture,  and  in  all  the  subjects, 
in  fact,  Uiat  help  one  to  understand  such  a 
building  as  this,  that  I  despaired  of  enjoiy'- 
ing  our  excursion  at  all  as  I  did  our  nist ; 
but,  perhaps  you  are  leaving,  and  once 
more  is  too  much  to  impose  such  a  task  as 
yuu  undertook  on  our  former  visit.*' 

"'  (jroin^  away  !      You  could  not  realljr 
think  such  a  tiling  i)OB#ible,  while  I  had  a. 
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chance  of  your  permitting  me  to  do  the 
lionoars  of  our  poor  Priory." 

He  glanced  at  Miss  Fanshawe,  who  was 
at  the  other  side  of  the  chatty  old  lady,  as 
they  walked  up  the  dim  monastic  road ; 
but  the  Guido  was  lookirg  over  the  low 
wall  into  the  Warren,  and  his  glance  passed 
by  unheeded. 

**  I'm  so  fond  of  this  old  pla(;e/'  said  Cleve, 
to  fill  in  a  pause.  *^  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  say  —  you'd  think  me  a  fool  almost  — 
how^oflenl  take  a  run  over  here  in  my 
boat,  and  wander  about  its  grounds  and 
walk,  quite  alone.  If  there's  a  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  I  dare  say  mine  once  inhabit- 
ed a  friar  of  Penruthyn  —  I  feel,  especially 
ainoe  I  last  came  to  Ware,  such  an  affection 
for  the  old  place." 

*'  It's  a  very  nice  taste,  Mr.  Verney.  You 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it,"  said 
the  old  lady  decisively.  **  Young  men,  now- 
a-days,  are  so  given  up  to  horfies  and  field- 
games,  and  so  little  addicted  to  anything 
refined,  that  I'm  quite  glad  when  I  discover 
any  nice  taste  or  accomplisiiment  amon^; 
them.  You  must  have  read  a  great  deal, 
Mr.  Vemey,  to  be  able  to  tell  us  all  the 
curious  things  you  did  about  this  old  place 
and  others." 

"  Perhaps  I'm  only  making  a  groat  effort 
—  a  show  of  learning  on  an  extraordinary 
occasion.  You  must  see  how  my  stock 
lasts  to-day.  You  are  looking  into  that  old 
park,  Miss  Fanshawe,"  said  Clevc,  slily 
crossing  to  her  side.  *'  We  call  ii  the  War- 
ren; but  it  was  on<e  the  Priory  Park. 
There  is  a  very  curious  old  grant  from  the 
Prior  of  Penruthyn,  which  my  uncle  has 
at  Ware,  of  a  right  to  pasture  a  certain 
number  of  cows  in  the  park,  on  condition 
of  aiding  the  Verderour  in  keepint;  up  the 
green  underwood.  There  is  a  <:;ood  deal  of 
holly  still  there,  and  some  relics  of  the  old 
timber,  but  not  much.  There  is  not  uhflter 
for  deer  now.  But  you  never  saw  anythin*^ 
like  the  quantity  of  rabbits  ;  and  there  are 
rvally,  here  and  there,  some  very  picture>quc 
fragments  of  old  forest  —  cajiital  studies  of 
huge  oak  trees  in  the  laststngeof  ven»*rable 
decay  and  decrepituih;,  and  very  well  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  >otir  skeich-book." 

'*  I  <lare  say  ;  I  t.hould  only  fear  my  book 
is  hardly  worthy  of  them,"  said  Miss  Fan- 
hhawe. 

'•  I  for;:ot  to  sjiow  you  this  when  you  were 
here  bi^fore."  Ih-,  stoppe*!  short,  brushing 
aside  the  weeds  with  his  waiking-caue. 
*•  Here  are  the  bai?es  of  the  piers  of  the 
old  park  gati*. 

The  little  party  stopped,  and  looked  as 
people  do  on  such  old-world  relics.     But 


there  was  more  than  the  conventional  in- 
terest ;  or  rather  something  quite  different ; 
something  at  once  sullen  and  pensive  in 
the  beautiful  face  of  the  girl.  She  stood  a 
little  apart,  looking  down  on  that  old  ma- 
sonry. "  What  is  she  thinking  of  ?  "  he 
speculated  ;  ^Ms  she  sad,  or  is  she  offended  ? 
is  it  pride,  or  melancholy,  or  anger  ?  or  is 
it  only  the  poetry  of  these  dreamy  old 
places  that  inspires  her  reverie  ?  I  don't 
think  she  has  listened  to  one  word  I  said 
about  it.  She  seemed  as  much  a  stranger 
as  the  first  day  I  met  her  here ; "  and  his 
heart  swelled  with  a  bitter  yearning,  as  he 
glanced  at  her  without  seeming  to  do  so. 
And  just  then,  with  the  same  sad  face,  she 
stooped  and  plucked  two  pretty  wild  flowers 
that  grew  by  the  stones,  under  the  old  wall. 
It  seemed  to  him  like  the  action  of  a  person 
walking  in  a  dream  —  half  unconscious  of 
what  she  was  doing,  quite  unconscious  of 
every  one  near  her. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  said  Cleve,  so  soon 
as  they  had  reached  the  enclosure  of  the 
bnildings.  "  Shall  we  begin  at  the  refec- 
tory and  library,  or  return  to  the  chapel, 
which  we  had  not  quite  looked  over  when 
you  were  obliged  to  go,  on  your  last  visit  ?  " 

This  question  his  eyes  directed  to  Miss 
Fanshawe  ;  but  as  she  did  not  so  receive  it, 
Miss  §heckleton  took  on  herself  to  answer 
for  the  party.  So  into  the  chapel  they 
went  —  into  shadow  and  seclusion.  Once 
more  among  the  short  rude  columns,  the 
epitaphs,  and  round  arches,  in  dim  light, 
and  he  shut  the  heavy  door  with  a  clap  that 
boomed  through  its  lonely  aisles,  and  re- 
joiced in  his  soul  at  having  secured  if  it 
were  only  ten  minutes'  quiet  and  seclusion 
attain  with  the  ladies  of  Malory.  It  seemed 
like  a  dream. 

*'  I  quite  forgot,  Miss  Fanshawe,"  said  he, 
artfully  compelling  her  attention,  "  to  show 
you  a  n^ally  curious,  and  even  mysterious 
tablet,  which  is  very  old,  and  about  which 
are  ever  so  many  stories  and  conjectures." 

He  conveyed  them  to  a  recess  between 
two  windows,  where  in  the  shade  is  a  very 
odd  mural  tablet. 

*'  It  is  elaborately  carved,  and  is  dated, 
you  see,  1411.  If  you  look  near  you  will 
see  that  the  original  epitaph  has  been 
chipped  off  near  the  middle,  and  the  word 
'  E/i€u^*  which  is  Latin  tor  ^  alas  ! '  cut  deep- 
ly into  the  stone." 

*^  What  a  hideous  skull  1 "  exclaimed  the 
youni;  la<ly,  looking  at  the  strange  carving 
of  that  emblem,  which  projected  at  the 
summit  of  the  tablet. 

'*  YcH,  what  a  diabolical  exprcssoin  !  Is'nt 
it  ?  "  said  Cleve. 
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*'  Are  not  those  tears  f  "  continued  Miss 
Fanshawe,  curioi^Iy. 

"  No,  look  more  nearly  and  you  will  see. 
They  are  worms  —  great  worms  —  crawling 
from  the  eyes,  and  knotting  themselves,  as 
you  see,"  answered  Clevc. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  slight  shud- 
der, *'  and  what  a  wicked  grin  the  artist  has 
given  to  the  mouth.  It  is  wonderfully  pow- 
erful !  what  rage  and  misery  I  It  is  an  awful 
image  !    Is  that  a  tongue  ?  " 

"  A  tongue  of  fire.  It  represents  a  flame 
issuing  from  between  the  teeth  ;  and  on  the 
scroll  beneath,  which  looks,  you  see,  like 
parchment  shrivelled  by  fire,  are  the  words 
in  Latin, "  Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and 
their  fire  is  not  quenched ;  **  and  here  is 
the  epitaph  —  *  Hie  punt  ruinse,  forma  leti- 
fera,  cor  mortuum,  lingua  d{emonis,  digitus 
proditor,  nunc  gehennae  favilla,  Ploratc. 
Plaudite.'  It  is  Latin,  and  the  meaning  is, 
*  Here  are  ruins,  fatal  beauty,  a  dead  heart, 
the  slimy  tongue  of  the  demon,  a  traitor 
finger,  now  ashes  of  Gehenna,  Lament 
Applaud/  Some  people  say  it  is  the  tomb  of 
the  wicked  Lady  Mandcville,  from  whom  we 
have  the  honour  of  being  desce'nded,  who 
with  her  traitor  finger  indicated  the  place 
where  her  husband  was  concealed ;  and  af- 
terwards was  herself  put  to  death,  they  say, 
though  I  never  knew  any  evidence  of  it,  by 
her  own  son.  All  this  happened  in  the 
Castle  of  Cardyllian,  which  accounts  for 
her  being  buried  in  the  comparative  seclu- 
sion of  the  Priory,  and  yet  so  near  Cardyl- 
lian.  But  antiquarians  say  the  real  date  of 
that  lady's  misdoings  was  nearly  a  century 
later ;  and  so  the  matter  res's  an  enigma, 
probably  to  the  day  of  doom." 

"It  is  a  very  good  horror.  What  a  pity 
we  shall  never  know  those  sentences  that 
have  been  cut  away,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe. 

"  That  skull  is  worth  sketching ;  won't 
you  try  it  ?  "  said  Cleve. 

"  No,  not  for  the  world.  I  shall  find  it 
only  too  hard  to  forget  it,  and  I  don't  mean 
to  look  at  it  again.  Some  countenanceij 
seize  one  >vith  a  tenacity  and  vividness 
quite  terrible." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Cleve,  turning  away 
with  her.  **  We  are  not  rich  in  wonders 
hen*,  but  thn  old  church  chest  is  worth  see- 
ing, it  is  curiously  carved." 

He  led  them  towards  a  niche  in  which  it 
is  placed  near  the  conununion  rails.  But 
saul  Miss  Sheckleton  — 

**  I'm  a  little  tired,  Margaret ;  you  will 
look  at  it,  dear;  and  Mr.  Verney  will  ex- 
cuse me.  We  have  been  hoeintj  all  the 
morning,  and  I  shall  rest  here  for  a  few  min- 
utes."   And  she  sat  down  on  the  bench. 


MisB  Margaret  Fanshawe  looked  at  her  a 
little  vexed,  Cleve  thonght ;  and  the  yoong 
lady  said  — 

"  Hadn't  you  better  come  ?  It's  only  a 
step,  and  Mr.  Verney  says  it  is  really  cari- 


ous. 


'*  I'm  a  positive  old  woman,"  said  Coosin 
Anne,  '*  as  you  know,  and  really  a  little 
tired  ;  and  you  take  such  an  interest  in  olc 
carving  in  wood  —  a  thing  I  don't  at  all  an 
derstand,  Mr.  Verney ;  she  has  a  book  qait< 
fiill  of  really  beaatiful  drawings,  some  take, 
at  Brussels,  and  some  at  Antwerp.  Go 
dear,  and  see  it,  and  I  shall  be  rested  bj 
the  time  yoa  come  back." 

So  spoke  good-natured  Miss  Sheckleton, 
depriving  Margaret  of  every  evasion  ;  and 
she  accordingly  followed  Cleve  Verney  as 
serenely  as  she  might  have  followed  the 
verger. 

^'  Here  it  is/'  said  Cleve,  paosiog  before 
the  recess  in  which  this  anticjue  kist  ii 
placed.  He  glanced  towards  Mist  Sheckl^ 
ton.  She  was  a  good  way  off  —  oat  of  hear 
ing  if  people  sp^e  low  ;  and  besides,  bosj 
making  a  pencilled  note  in  a  little  booi 
which  she  nad  brought  to  light.  Thought 
ful  old  soul  I 

**  And  about  the  way  in  which  faces  rivet 
the  imagination  and  haant  the  memoiy,  Fre 
never  experienced  it  but  onoe,"  said  Clere 
in  a  verv  low  tone. 

"  Oh  I  it  has  happened  to  me  often,  ven 
often.  From  pictarea,  I  think,  always ;  evtl 
expressions  ot  countenance  that  are  am* 
bi^uous  and  hard  to  explain,  always  some 
thmg  demoniacal,  I  thinx,"  said  the  yoan^ 
lady. 

'*■  There  is  nothiniT  of  the  demon  —  nevei 
was,  never  could  be  —  in  the  phantom  thai 
haunts  me,"  said  Cleve.  *'  It  is,  on  the 
contrary  —  I  don't  say  angelic.  An^e  Is  an 
very  «;ood.  but  not  interesting.  It  is  li  ke  an 
image  called  up  by  an  enchanter  —  a  wild^ 
wonderful  spirit  of  b  jauty  and  mystery.  In 
darkness  or  light  I  always  see  it.  You  like 
to  escape  from  yours.  I  would  not  lose 
mine  for  worlds  ;  it  is  my  good  genius,  m) 
inspiration  ;  and  whenever  that  image  melta 
into  air,  and  I  see  it  no  more,  the  last  gooc 
principle  of  my  life  will  have  perished."^ 

Ttieyo;iU2r  lady  lauirhe J  in  a  silvery  Uttli 
cadence  that  had  a  sadness  in  it,  and  sud  — 

**  Your  superstitions  are  much  prettie 
thin  mine.  My  good  Cousin  Anne,  there 
talks  of  blue  devils,  and  my  familiars  are,  '. 
think,  of  that  vulgar  troop  ;  while  yours  ar« 
all  coulear  tie  rose^  and  so  elegantly  got  ap 
and  so  perfectly  presentable  and  well  brea 
that  I  really  think  1  should  ^row  quite  tired  o 
the  best  of  them  in  a  five  mmates'  tete-dt^e. 
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I  most  have  dcsertbed  my  apparition 
f  badly/*  said  Cleve.  ^*  That  which  is 
Jy  beyoad  all  mortal  parallel  can  be  de- 
bed  only  by  its  effects  upon  your  fancy 
emotions,  and  in  proportion  as  these  are 
Bse,  I  believe  they  are  incommunicable." 
IToa  are  growing  quite  too  metaphysi- 
fbr  me,"  said  Miss  Margaret  Fanshawe. 
respect  metaphysics;  but  I  never  could 
eretand  them." 

It  is  quite  true"  laughed  Cleve.     I  was 

I  hate  metaphysics  myself;  and  they 
e  nothing  to  do  with  this,  they  are  so  dry 
I  detestable.  But,  now,  as  a  physician 
m  an  exorcist  —  tell  me,  I  entreat,  in 

sad  case,  haunted  by  a  beautiful  phan- 
>  of  despair,  which  I  have  mistaken  for 

good  angel,  how  am  I  to  redeem  myself 
a  this  fatal  spell." 

^  brilliant  colour  tinged  the  young  lady's 
keks,  and  her  great  eyes  glanced  on  him 

a  moment,  he  thought,  with  a  haughty 
I  even  ancrrv  brilliancv. 
**  I  don't  profess  the  arts  you  mention  ; 

•  I  doubt  the  reality  of  ^our  spectre.  I 
ik  it  is  an  iilusion^  depending  on  an  undue 
litement  in  the  organ  of  self-esteem,  quite 

be  dispelled  by  restoring  the  healthy 
i€D  of  those  oUier  organs  —  of  com- 
Q  sense.  Seriously,  I'm  not  competent 
Mlviso  gentlemen,  young  or  old,  in  their 
indties,  real  or  fancied  ;  but  I  certainly 
tald  say  to  any  one  who  had  set  before 
|ian  object  of  ambition,  the  attainment  of 
Bch  he  thought  would  be  injurious  to  him, 
be  manly,  have  done  with  it,  let  it  go, 
e  it  to  the  winds.  Besides,  you  know 
t  half  the  objects  wRich  young  men 
oe  before  them,  the  ambitions  which  they 
•xmIi,  arc  the  merest  castles  in  the  air, 
i  that  all  but  themselves  can  see  the  rid- 
Le  of  their  aspirations." 
'  You  must  not  go.  Miss  Fanshawe ;  you 
"e  not*  seen  the  carving  you  came  here  to 
k  at     Here  is  the  old   church  chest ; 

—  but  suppose  the  patient  —  let  us  call 
fc  —  knows  that  the  object  of  his  —  his 
'insii  IS  on  all  accounts  the  best  and 
4eit  he  could  possibly  liave  set  before  him. 
Mtthen?" 

'  What  then!"  echoed  Miss  Fanshawe. 
toir  can  any  one  possibly  tell  —  but  the 
lent,  as  you  call  him,  himself —  what  ho 
^ild  do.     Your  [latient  does  not  interest 

1  he  wearies  me.     Let  us  look  at   this 

'^?'' 

*  Do  yon  think  he  should  despair  because 

^  is  no  present  answer  to  his  prayers, 
dhis  idol  vouchsafes  no  sign  or  omen  ?" 
lilted  Cleve. 
**  I  don't  think,"  she  replied  with  a  cold 


impatience,  **  the  kind  of  person  you  de- 
senbe  is  capable  of  despairing  in  such  a 
case.  I  thmk  he  would  place  too  high  a 
value  upon  his  merits  to  question  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  success  —  don't  you?  said 
the  young  lady, 

^  Well,  no :  I  (hn*t  think  so.  Ho  is  not 
an  unreal  person  ;  I  know  him,  and  I  know 
that  his  good  opinion  of  himself  is  humbled, 
and  that  he  adores  with  an  entire  abandon- 
ment of  self  the  being  whom  he  literally 
worships." 

"  Very  adoring,  perhaps,  but  rather  — 
that's  a  great  dog  like  a  wolf-hound  in  that 
panel,  and  it  has  got  its  fangs  in  that  pretty 
stag's  throat,"  said  Miss  Fanshawe,  break- 
ing into  a  criticism  upon  the  carving. 

**  Yes —  but  you  were  saying  *  Very  ador- 
ing, but  rather '  —  what  ?  "  urged  Cleve. 

**  Rather  silly,  don't  you  think  ?  What 
business  have  people  adoring  others  of 
whom  they  know  nothing  —  who  may  not 
oven  like  them  —  who  may  possibly  dislike 
them  extremely  ?  I  am  tired  of  your  good 
genius  —  I  hope  I'm  not  very  rude  —  and  of 
your  friend's  folly  —  tired  as  you  must  be  ; 
and  I  think  we  should  both  give  him  very 
much  the  same  advice.  /  should  say  to  him* 
pray  don't  sacrifice  yourself;  you  are  much 
too  precious ;  consider  your  own  value,  and 
alK)ve  all  remember  that  even  should  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  the  humiliation  of'^the^ 
altar  and  the  knife,  the  ceremonial  may* 
prove  a  fruitless  mortification,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  accomplishing  your  sacrifice  be 
denied  you  by  your  divinity.  And  I  think 
that's  a  rather  well-rounded  period :  don't 
you  V  " 

By  this  time  Miss  Margaret  Fanshawe 
had  reached  her  cousin,  who  stood  up  smiling. 

*^  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  have  been  actually 
amusing  myself  here  with  my  accounts.  We 
have  seen,  I  think,  nearly  every  thing  now 
in  this  building.  I  should  so  like  to  visit  the 
ruins  at  the  other  side  of  the  court-yard." 

''I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  be  your 
guide,  if  you  permit  me,"  said  Cleve. 

And  accordingly  they  left  the  churoh, 
and  Cleve  shut  tnu  door  with  a  strange  feel- 
ing both  of  irritation  and  anxiety. 

''  Does  she  dislike  me  ?  Or  is  she  engaged? 
What  can  her  odd  speeches  mean,  if  not  one 
or  other  of  thes*'.  things  ?  She  warns  me  off, 
and  seems  positively  angry  at  my  approach. 
She  took  care  that  I  should  quite  under- 
stand her  ironies,  and  there  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  reality  of  her  unaccountable  resent- 
ment," 

So  it  was  with  a  weight  at  his  heart,  the 
like  of  which  he  had  never  experienced  be- 
fore, that  Cleve  undertook,  and  I  fear  in  a 
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rather  spiritleM  way  performed,  his  duty  as 
Cicerone,  over  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 

Her  manner  seemed  to  him  changed,  chilled, 
and  haughty.  Had  there  come  a  secret  and 
sadden  antipathy,  the  consequence  of  a  too 
hasty  revelation  of  feelings  which  he  ought 
in  prudence  to  have  kept  to  himself  for 
some  time  longer  ?  And  again  came  with  a 
dreadful  pang  the  thought  that  her  heart 
was  already  won —  the  heart  so  cold  and  im- 
penetrable to  him  —  the  passionate  and  do- 
cile worshipper  of  another  man  —  some 
beast  —  some  fool.  But  the  first  love  — 
the  only  love  worth  having ;  and  yet,  of  all 
loves  the  most  ignorant  —  the  insanest. 

Bitter  as  gall  was  the  outrage  to  his  pride. 
He  would  have  liked  to  appear  qui'e  indif- 
ferent, but  he  could  not.  He  knew  the  girl 
would  penetrate  his  finesse.  She  practised 
none  herself;  he  could  see  and  feel  a  change 
that  galled  him —  very  slight  but  intolera- 
ble. Would  it  not  be  a  further  humiliation 
to  be  less  frank  than  she,  and  to  practise  an 
affectation  which  she  despised  ? 

Miss  Sheckleton  eyed  the  young  people 
stealthily  and  curiously  now  and  then,  he 
thought  She  suspected  perhaps  more  than 
there  really  was,  and  she  was  particularly 
kind  and  grave  at  parting,  and,  he  thought, 
observed  him  with  a  sort  of  romantic  com- 
passion which  is  so  pretty  in  old  ladies. 
'  Ho  did  touch  Miss  Fanshawe's  hand  at 
parting,  and  she  smiled  a  cold  and  transient 
smile  as  she  gathered  her  cloaks  about  her, 
and  looked  over  the  sea,  toward  the  setting 
sun.  In  that  clear,  mellow  glory,  how  won- 
derfully beautiful  she  looked !  He  was  an- 
gry with  himself  for  the  sort  of  adoration 
which  glowed  at  his  heart.  What  would  he 
not  have  given  to  be  indifferent,  and  to  make 
her  feel  that  he  was  so ! 

He  smiled  and  waved  his  farewell  to  Miss 
Sheckleton.  Miss  Fanshawe  was  now  look- 
ing toward  Malory.  The  boat  was  gliding 
swiftly  into  distance,  and  disappeared  with 
the  sunset  glittering  on  its  sides,  round  the 
little  headland,  and  Cleve  was  left  alone. 

His  eves  dropped  to  the  shingle,  and 
broken  ^liells,  and  seaweed,  that  shone  be- 
neath his  feet,  in  that  level  stream  of  am- 
ber light.  He  thought  of  going  away, 
thought  what  a  fool  he  had  been,  thought 
of  futurity  and  fate,  with  a  sigh,  and  re- 
nounced the  girl,  washed  out  the  portrait 
before  which  he  had  worshipped  for  so  long, 
with  the  liand  of  defiance  —  the  water  of 
Lethe.  Vain,  vain ;  in  sympathetic  dyes, 
the  shadow  stained  upon  the  brain,  still  fills 
hit  retina,  glides  before  him  in  light  and 
shadow^  and  will  not  be  divorced. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CLEVE   AGAIN  BEFORE  HIS   IDOL. 

Cleve  could  not  rest  —  he  could  not 
turn  to  Ware.     He  would  hear  his  fate 
fined  by  her  who  had  grown  so  m 
biy  dear  by  being  unattainable !     Intol 
of"^  impediment  or  delay,  this    i 
spirit  would  end  all,  and  know  all  tliat 
night. 

'  The  night  had  come  —  one  that 
have  come  in  June.'   The  moon  was  n 
the  air  so  sweetly  soil — the  blue  of  h< 
so  deep  and  liquid. 

His  yacht  lay  on  the  deep  quiet 
under  the  pier  of  Cardyllian.    He  w; 
over  the  moon-lighted  green,  which  wav 
quite  deserted.    The  early  town  had 
had  its  tea  and  *^  pikeleta."      Alooe 
lovers  ever  are  alone  —  he  walked  aia 
the  shore,  and  heard  the  gentle  sea  ri 
rush  and  sigh  along  the  stones.     He 
cended  the  steep  path  that  mounts  the 
beaten  heights,  overlooking  Caidyllian 
one  side,  and  Malory  on  the  other. 

Before  him  lay  the  landscape  on  w1 
he  had  gazed  as  the  sun  went  down 
evening,  when  the  reflected  light  tiam 
gold  and  crimson  sky  fell  softl  v  round, 
now,  how  changed  everything  f    The 
broaid  disk  over  the  headland  was 
the  objects  dimly.    The  ivied  caistle  at 
left  looked  black  against  the  sky.    The 
ins  how  empty  now  !     How  beMitifhl  e 
thing,  and  he  how  prodigious  a  fbol ! 
matter.     We  have  time  enough  to  be  wi 
Away,  to-morrow,  ori  at  latest,  next  da; 
and  in  due  course  would  arrive  the 
—  that  tiresome  House  of  Commons 
the  routine  of  pleasure,  grown  on  a  m 
so  insupportably  dull. 

So  he  had  his  walk  in  the  moonlight 
ward  Malory  —  the  softest  moonlight 
ever  fell  from  heaven  —  the  air  so  atill  0 
sweet :  it  seemed  an  enchanted  land.  Dqp* 
the  hill  toward  Malory  he  sauntered^  kx>k.'! 
sometimes  moonward,  aometimes    on 
dark  woods,  and  feeling  as  five  weeks  ni 
he  could  not  have  believed  himself 
of  feeling,  and  so  he  arrived  at  the 
gate  of  Malory. 

Here  stood  two  ladies,  talking  low 
desultory  comments  on  the  beautifal 
as  they  looked  across  the  water  toward 
headland  of   Pendillion.    And  theae 
ladies  were  the  same  from  whom  he 

parted  so  few  hours  since.    It  was  sdD 

early  everywhere  except  at  Cardyllim,  is'' 
these  precincts  of  Malory,  so  entirely  de* 
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Hied  at  these  bonra  that  there  seemed  as 
Itle  chance  of  interraption  at  the  gate,  as 
*  they  had  «t»od  in  the  drawing-room  win- 


Ckre  was  under  too  intense  and  impeta- 
Oi  aa  excitement  to  hesitate.  He  ap- 
iOaehed  the  iron  eate  where,  as  at  a  con- 
oit  grille,  the  old  and  the  young  recluse 
bood.  The  moonlight  was  of  that  intense 
lid  hrilliant  kind  which  defines  objects 
Imrfy  as  dajlight.  The  ladies  looked  both 
■rpmed;  even  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton 
MKed  grave. 

^  How  very  fortunate  ! "  said  Cleve,  rais- 
l|^  Ids  hat,  and  drawing  near.  Just  then 
a  did  not  care  whether  Sir  Booth  should 
bHice  to  see  him  there  or  not,  and  it  was 
■i  the  turn  of  his  mind  to  think,  in  the 
rat  place,  of  consequences  to  other  people. 

Bappily,  perhaps,  for  the  quiet  of  Malory, 
■e  of  Sir  Booth's  caprices  had  dispensed 
lat  night  with  his  boat,  and  be  was  at  that 
wment  stretched  in  his  long  silk  dressing- 
twn  and  slippers,  on  the  sofa,  in  what  he 
alletl  hit  study.  After  the  first  instinctive 
IwBy  therefore,  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  had 
vite  recovered  her  accustomed  serenity 
■d  cheer  of  mind,  and  even  interrupted 
iM  before  he  had  well  got  to  the  end  of  his 
riatatioD  to  exclaim  — 

*  Did  you  ever,  anywhere,  see  such  moon- 
i|M  ?    it  almost  dazzles  me." 

^  Quite  splendid ;  and  Malory  looks  so 
iolareaqne  m  this  light"  He  was  leaning 
a  tiie  pretty  old  gate,  at  which  stood  both 
idles,  sufiiciently  far  apart  to  enable  him, 
I  m  low  tone,  to  say  to  the  younger,  with- 
al beixijg  overheard  —  "  So  interesting  in 

■y  hght,   now  !     I  wonder  your  men 

1^  suspect  me  of  being  a  poacher,  or 
(hing  else  very  bad,  I  find  myself 
roarliog  about  here  so  often,  at  this  hour, 
ad  even  later." 

^  I  admire  that  great  headland  —  Pendil- 
OD,  isn't  it  ?  —  so  very  much ;  by  this 
ght  one  might  fancy  it  white  with  snow," 
ud  Min  Sheckleton. 

•*  I  wish  you  could  see  Cardrwydd  Island 
mo;  the  gray  cliffs  in  this  light  are  so 
rhite  and  transparent,  you  can  hardly 
aagine  so  strange  and  beautiful  an  effect," 
ud  Cleve. 

**  I  dare  say,"  said  Miss  Sheokleton. 

^  You  have  only  to  walk  about  twenty 
bOM  across  that  little  road  towards  the  sea, 
na  you  have  it  full  in  view.  Do  let  me 
eraaade  you,"  said  Cleve. 

^  Well,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Mi»  Sheckle- 
M.  ^  Come,  Margaret,  dear,"  and  these 
liter  words  she  repeated  in  private  exhor- 


tation, and  then  aloud  she  added  —  "  We 
have  grown  so  much  into  the  habit  of  shut- 
ting ourselves  up  in  our  convent  grounds, 
that  we  feel  like  a  pair  of  runaway  nuns 
whenever  we  pass  tne  walls ;  however,  I 
must  see  the  island." 

The  twenty  steps  toward  the  sea  came  to 
be  a  hundred  or  more,  and  at  last  brought 
them  close  under  the  rude  rocks  that  form 
the  little  pier ;  in  that  place,  the  party 
stopped,  and  saw  the  island,  rising  in  the 
distant  shef  n,  white  and  filmy  ;  a  phantom 
island,  with  now  and  then  a  gleam  of  silvery 
spray,  from  the  swell  which  was  unfelt  with- 
in the  estuary,  shooting  suddenly  across  its 
points  of  shadow. 

**  Oh  !  how  beautiful  I "  exclaimed  Miss 
Fanshawc,  and  Cleve  felt  strangely  elated 
in  her  applause.  They  were  all  silent,  and 
Mi$*s  Sheckleton,  still  gazing  on  the  distant 
clifi[s,  walked  on  a  little,  and  a  little  more, 
and  paused. 

"  How  beautiful ! "  echoed  Cleve,  in  tones 
as  low,  but  very  different    "Yes,  how  beau- 
tiful —  how  fatally  beautiful ;  how  beloved, 
and  yet  how  cold.     Cold,  mysterious,  wild 
as  the  sea;    beautiful,  adored  and  cruel. 
How  could  you  speak  as  you  did  to-day  ? 
What  have  I  done,  or  said,  or  thought,  if 
you  could  read  my  thoughts  ?    I  telT  you, 
ever  since  1  saw  you  in  Cardyllian  church 
I've  thought  only  of  you ;   you  haunt  my 
steps ;  you  inspire  my  hopes ;  I  adore  you, 
Margaret" 

She  was  looking  on  him  with  parted  lips, 
and  something  like  fear  in  her  large  eyes, 
and  how  beautiful  her  features  were  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight 

"  Yes,  I  adore  you ;  I  don't  know  what 
fate  or  fiend  rules  these  things ;  but  to-day 
it  seemed  to  me  that  you  hated  me,  and  yet 
I  adore  you  ;  do  you  hate  me  ?  " 

"  How  wildly  you  talk  ;  you  can't  love 
me;  you  don't  know  me,"  said  this  odd 
girl. 

**  I  don't  know  you,  and  yet  I  love  you ; 
you  don't  know  me,  and  yet  I  think  you  hate 
me.  You  talk  of  love  as  if  it  were  a  crea- 
tion of  reason  and  calculation.  You  don't 
know  it,  or  you  could  not  speak  so ;  antipa- 
thies perhaps  you  do  experience ;  is  there 
no  caprice  in  Aem ;  I  love  you  in  defiance 
of  calculation,  and  of  reason,  and  of  hope 
itself.  I  can  no  more  help  loving  you  than 
the  light  and  air  without  which  I  should 
die.  Yoo're  not  going ;  you're  not  $o  cruel ; 
it  may  be  the  last  time  you  shall  ever  hear 
me  speak.  You  won't  believe  me ;  no,  not 
a  word  I  say,  although  it's  all  as  true  as 
that  this  light  shines  from  heaven.    You'd 
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belieyo  one  of  your  boatmen  relating  any 
nonsense  he  pleases  about  people  and 
places  here.  You'll  believe  worse  fellows, 
I  dare  say,  speaking  of  higher  and  dearer 
things,  perhaps  —  I  can*t  tell ;  but  m«,  on  this 
upon  which  1  tell  you,  all  depends  for  me, 
you  won't  believe.  I  never  loved  any  mor- 
tal before.  1  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
and  now  here  I  stand,  telling  you  my  bitter 
story,  telling  it  to  the  sea,  and  the  rocks, 
and  the  air,  with  as  good  a  chance  of  a 
hearing.  I  read  it  in  your  manner  and 
your  words  to-<lay.  I  felt  it  intuitively ; 
you  don't  care  for  me  ;  you  can*t  like  me  ; 
I  see  it  in  your  looks.  And  now,  will  you 
tell  me  —  ior  God's  sake,  Margaret,  do  tell 
me  —  is  there  not  some  one  —  some  one 
you  do  like  V     I  know  there  is." 

**  That's  quifc  untrue  —  I  mean  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  this  young  lady, 
looking  very  pale,  with  great  flashing  eyes, 
**  and  one  word  more  of  this  kind  to-night 
you  are  not  to  say  to  me.  Cousin  Anne," 
she  called,  **  come,  I'm  going  back.*' 

**  We  are  so  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Vemey,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton,  returning ; 
we  should  never  have  thought  of  coming 
down  here,  to  look  for  this  cfaiiarming  view ; 
come,  Margaret,  darling,  your  papa  may 
want  me." 

An  inquisitive  glance  she  darted  furtively 
at  the  young  people,  and  I  dare  say  she 
thought  that  she  saw  something  unusual  in 
their  countenances. 

Ab  they  did  not  speak,  IVfiss  Sheckleton 
chatted  on  unheeded,  till,  on  a  sudden,  Cleve 
interposed  with  — 

*'  There's  an  old  person  —  an  old  lady,  I 
may  call  her  —  named  Rebecca  Merv^Ti, 
who  lives  in  the  steward's  house,  adjoinin{r 
Malory,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  old  friend- 
ship; she  was  so  kind  to  me,  poor  thing, 
when  I  was  a  boy.  My  grandmother  has  a 
very  high  opinion  of  her;  and  she  was 
never  very  easily  pleased.  I  suppose  you 
have  seen  Mrs.  Mervyn  ;  you'd  not  easily 
forget  her,  if  you  have.  They  tell  me  in 
the  town  that  she  is  quite  well ;  the  same 
odd  creature  she  always  was,  and  living 
still  in  the  steward's  house." 

"  I  know  — •  to  be  sure  —  Tve  seen  her 
very  often  —  that  is,  half-a-dozen  times  or 
more  —  and  she  is  a  very  odd  old  woman, 
like  that  benevolent  enchantress  in  the 
*  Magic  Ring '  —  don't  you  remember  ?  who 
lived  in  the  castle  with  white  lilies  growing 
all  round  the  battlements,"  answered  Miss 
Sheckleton. 

"I  know,"  said  CIcve,  who  had  never 
read  it. 

'^  And  if  you  want  to  see  her,  here  she  is, 


oddly  enough,"  whispered  Mibb  SheeUeton. 
as  the  old  woman  with  whom  Sdllejiiid 
conferred  on  the  sea-beach  came  round  the 
corner  of  the  boundary  wall  near  the  gate- 
way by  which  they  were  now  standing,  in 
her  grey  cloak,  with  dejected  steps,  and 
lookincr,  after  her  wont,  seaward  toward 
Pendillion. 

^'  No,"  said  Cleve,  ^ting  up  a  smile  as 
he  drew  a  little  back  into  the  shadow ;  *'  I'll 
not  speak  to  her  now ;  I  should  have  to 
many  questions  to  answer,  I  should  not  get 
away  from  her  for  an  hour." 

Almost  as  he  spoke  the  old  woman  passed 
them,  and  entered  the  gate ;  as  she  did  k>, 
looking  hard  on  the  little  party,  and  hesitat- 
iog  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  would  have 
stopped  outright  But  she  went  on  without 
any  further  sign. 

**  I  breathe  again,"  said  Cleve;  "  I  was  so 
afraid  she  would  know  me  agun,  and  insist 
on  a  talk." 

^'  Well,  perhaps  it  is  better  she  did  not ; 
it  might  not  do,  you  know,  if  she  mentioned 
your  name,  for  reckons"  whbpered  Mifs 
Sheckleton,  who  was  on  a  snadeii  nuMh 
more  intimate  with  Cleve,  much  more 
friendly,  much  more  kuid,  and  somehow 
pitying. 

So  he  bade  good-night.  Miss  Sheckleton 
gave  him  a  little  friendly  pressore  as  they 
shook  hands  at  parting.  Miss  Fanshawe 
neither  gave  nor  refused  her  hand.  He 
took  it;  he  held  it  for  a  moment  —  that 
slender  hand,  all  the  world  to  him,  claaped 
in  his  own,  yet  never  to  be  his,  lodjged  like 
a  stranger's  for  a  moment  there  —  then  to 
go,  for  ever.  The  hand  was  carelesslj 
drawn  away ;  he  let  it  go,  and  nerer  a  word 
spoke  he. 

The  ladies  entered  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  trees.  He  listened  to  the  light  steps 
fainting  into  silent  distance,  till  he  cooid 
hear  them  no  more. 

Suspense  —  still  suspense. 

Those  words  spoken  in  her  dear  undertone 
—  terrible  words,  that  seemed  at  the  moment 
to  thunder  in  his  ears,  **  loud  as  a  trumpet 
with  a  silver  sound  "  —  were  they,  after  all, 
words  of  despair,  or  words  of  hope  ? 

**  One  word  more  of  this  kind,  tthMg/hi^  jfott 
are  not  to  say  to  me" 

How  was  he  to  translate  the  word  ^  to- 
night "  in  this  awful  text  ?  It  seemed,  as 
she  spoke  it,  introduced  simply  to  add  per- 
emptoriness  to  her  forbiddance.  But  vas 
that  its  fair  meaning  ?  Did  it  not  imply 
that  the  prohibition  was  limited  only  to  toat 
night  ?  Might  it  not  mean  that  be  was  free 
to  speak  more  —  possibly  to  hear  more  —  at 
a  future  time  ? 
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iddle  ?  Well  1  he  woald  read  it  in 
aj  most  faTourable  to  his  hopes ;  and 
rill  blame  him  ?  He  would  have  no 
s  —  no  ambi^ities  —  nothing  but 
y  deGned  certainty.  , 

bh  an  insolent  spirit,  instinct  with  an 
ience  and  impetuosity  utterly  intoler- 
*  the  least  delay  or  ol^truction,  the  in- 
could  not  be  long. 

CHAPTKR    XIX. 
VE  TERNCY  TAKES   A   BOLD   STEP. 

lEN  we  seek  danger  he  is  sometimes  — 
Bath  —  hard  to  find.  Cleve  would  not 
iisliked  an  encounter  with  Sir  Booth 
lawe ;  who  could  tell  what  might  come 
h  a  meeting  V  It  Was  palpably  so 
the  interest  of  that  ruined  gentleman 
nnote  his  wishes,  that,  if  he  would  only 
and  his  temper  and  listen  to  reason, 
1  little  doubt  of  enlisting  him  zpalous- 
his  favour.  It  was  his  own  uncle  who 
■  appeared  to  him  the  really  ibmiida- 
BtacJe. 

srefore,  next  night,  Cleve  fearlessly 
d  down  to  'Malory.  It  was  seven 
k,  and  dark.  It  was  a  still,  soft  night. 
Kxm  not  up  yet,  and  all  within  the 
Iftrk  as  Erebus  —  silent,  also,  except 
e  fall  of  a  dry  leaf  now  and  then, 
ig  sadly  through  the  boughs. 
the  gate  for  a  moment  be  hesitated, 
ben  with  a  sudden  decision,  pushed  it 
entered,  and  the  darkness  received 
A  little  confused  were  his  thoughts 
feelings  as  he  strode  through  that 
en  and  silence  toward  the  old  house. 
rk  it  was,  that  to  direct  his  steps,  he 
}  look  up  for  a  streak  of  sky  between 
larly  meeting  branches  of  the  trees.  * 
B  trespass  was  not  a  premeditated  out- 
It  was  a  sudden  inspiration  of  de- 
He  had  thought  of  writing  to  Sir 
u  But  to  what  mischief  might  not 
eice  and  impracticable  old  man  apply 
art  act  ?  Suppose  ho  were  to  send 
ter  on  to  the  Hon.  Kiffyn  Fulko  Ver- 
In  that  case  Mr.  Cleve  Verney 
moralize  with  an  income  of  precisely 
indred  a  year,  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
the  transitory  nature  of  all  human 
leM.  At  the  next  election  he  would 
.  compulsory  farewell  to  the  House, 
red  too  much  money  to  remain  pleas- 
in  England,  his  incensed  uncle  would 
ite  certain  to  marry,  and  with  Cleve 
ly  —  ex-M.p.,  and  quondam  man  of 
ae^  and  presumptive  Earl  of  Verney 
idamatum  foret. 


He  had  therefore  come  to  the  gate  of 
Malory  in  the  hope  of  some  such  happy 
chance  as  befcl  the  night  before.  And  now 
disappointed,  he  broke  tlux>ugh  all  consider- 
ations, and  was  walking,  in  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion, rijrht  into  the  lion's  mouth. 

He  slackened  his  pace,  however,  and  be- 
thuu}*ht  him.  Of  course,  he  could  not  ask 
at  this  hour  to  see  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton. 
Should  he  *io  and  pay  a  visit  to  old  Uebec- 
ca  Mervyn  ?  Hour  and  circumstances  con- 
sidered, would  not  that,  also,  be  a  libeAy 
and  an  outrage  V  What  would  they  think 
of  it  ?  What  would  he  say  of  it  in  another 
fellow*s  case  ?  Was  he  then  going  at  this 
hour  to  i>ay  his  respects  to  Sir  Booth  Fan- 
shawe,  whom  he  had  lost  seen  and  heanl  in 
the  thunder  and  dust  of  the  hustings,  hurling 
language  and  grammar  that  were  awful,  at 
his  head. 

Cleve  Verney  was  glad  that  he  had 
pulled  up  before  he  stood  upon  the  door 
steps ;  and  he  felt  like  an  awakened  som- 
nambulist. 

"  I  canU  do  this.  It's  impombU.  What 
a  brute  I  am  growing,"  thought  Oieve, 
awaking  to  realities.  ^*  Thereat  nothing 
lor  it,  I  believe,  but  patience.  If  I  were 
now  to  press  for  an  answer,  she  would  say 
*■  No ; '  and,  yrem  I  to  ask  admission  at  the 
house  at  this  hour,  what  would  slie  —  what 
would  Miss  Sheckleton,  even,  think  of  n)e  V 
If  I  ha<l  nerve  to  go  away  and  forget  her,  I 
should  be  happier  —  quite  happy  and  quite 
good-for-nothing,  and  perfectly  at  my  uncle  s 
disposal.  As  it  is,  I'm  miserable  —  a  miser- 
able fool.  Everything  against  it  —  even 
the  girl,  I  believe ;  and  I  here  —  partly  in 
a  vision  of  para<lise,  partly  in  the  torments 
of  the  damned,  wasting  my  life  in  the  dream 
of  an  opium-eater,  and  without  power  to 
break  from  it,  and  see  the  world  as  it  is." 

He  was  leaning  with  folded  arms,  like  the 
melancholy  Jaques,  against  the  trunk  of  a 
forest  tree,  as  this  sad  soliloquy  glided 
through  his  mind,  and  he  heard  a  measured 
step  approaching  slowly  from  the  house. 

*^  This  is  Sir  Booth  coming,"  thought  he, 
with  a  strange,  sardonic  gladness.  **  We 
shall  see  what  will  come  of  it.  Let  us  hear 
the  old  gentleman,  by  all  means.** 

The  step  was  still  distant. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
retrace  his  steps  and  to  avoid  the  en- 
counter. But  it  seemed  to  him  that  to 
stir  would  have  been  like  moving  a  moun- 
tain, and  a  sort  of  cold  defiance  kept  him 
there,  and  an  unspeakable  interest  in  the 
story  which  he  was  enacting,  and  a  longing 
to  turn  over  the  leaf,  and  read  the  next  de- 
cisive page.     So  he  waited. 
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His  conjecture  was  right,  but  the  antici- 
pated dialoiruc  did  not  occur.  The  tall  fig- 
ure of  Sir  Booth  appeared  ;  some  wrappers 
thrown  across  his  arm.  He  stalked  on  and 
passed  by  Cleve,  without  observing,  or  rath- 
er, seeing  him ;  for  his  eye  had  not  grown 
like  Cleve's,  accustomed  to  the  darkness. 

Cleve  stood  where  he  was  till  the  step 
was  lost  in  silence,  and  waited  for  some 
time  longer,  and  heard  Sir  Booth's  voice,  as 
he  supposed,  hailing  the  boatmen  fh)m  that 
solitary  shore,  and  theirs  replying,  and  he 
thought  of  the  ghostly  boat  and  boatmen 
that  used  to  scare  him  in  the  **  Tale  of  Won- 
der "  beloved  in  his  boyhood.  For  anything 
that  remains  to  him  in  life,  for  any  retro- 
spect but  one  of  remorse,  he  might  as  well 
be  one  of  those  phantom  boatmen  on  the 
haunted  lake.  By  this  time  he  is  gliding, 
in  the  silence  of  his  secret  thoughts,  upon 
the  dark  sea  outside  Malory. 

**  Well ! "  thought  Cleve,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,   **  he  will  not  return   for  two 
hours  at  loast.    I  tcill  go  on  —  no  great  harm 
in  merely  passing  the  house  —  and  we  shall , 
see  whether  anything  turns  up. 

On  went  Cleve.  The  approach  to  the 
old  house  is  not  a  very  long  one.  On  a 
sudden,  through  the  boughs,  the  sight  of 
lighted  windows  met  his  eyes,  and  through 
the  open  sash  of  one  of  them,  he  heard 
faintly  the  pleasant  sound  of  female  prat- 
tle. 

He  drew  nearer.  He  stood  upon  the 
esplanade  before  the  steps,  under  the  well- 
known  gray  front  of  tlie  old  house.  A 
shadow  crossed  the  window,  and  he  heard 
Miss  Anne  Sheckleton's  merry  voice  speak- 
ing volubly,  and  then  a  little  silence,  of 
which  he  availed  himself  to  walk  with  as 
distinct  a  tread  as  he  could  manage,  at  a 
little  distance,  in  front  of  the  windows,  in 
the  hope  of  exciting  the  attention  of  the  in- 
mates. He  succeeded;  for  almost  at  the 
instant  two  sha<1owy  ladies,  the  lights  being 
within  the  room,  and  hardly  any  from  with- 
out, appeared  at  the  open  window;  Miss 
Sheckleton  was  in  front,  and  Miss  Fanshawe 
with  her  hand  leaning  upon  her  old  cousin's 
shoulder,  looked  out  also. 

Cleve  stopped  instantly^  and  approached, 
raising  his  hat.  This  young  gentleman  was 
also  a  mere  dark  outline,  and  much  less  dis- 
tinct than  those  he  recognised  against  the 
cheery  light  of  the  drawing-room  candles. 
But  1  don't  think  there  was  a  moment's 
doubt  about  his  identity. 

"  Here  I  am,  actually  detected,  trying  to 
fflide  by  unperceived,"  said  Cleve,  lying,  as 
Mr,  Fag  says  in  the  pl&Tf  and  coming  up 
quickly  to  the  open  window.    <*  You  must 


think  me  quite  mad,  or  thd  most  impudent 
person  alive ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't 
leave  Ware,  without  paying  old  Rebecca— 
Mrs.  Mervyn,  you  know  —  a  visit.    Lidy, 
Verney  blows  me  up  so  awfblly  about  it,  and 
has  put  it  on  roe  as  a  duty.     She  thinks 
there's  no  one  like  old  Rebecca ;   and  reaUy 
poor  old  Mervyn  was  always  very  kind  to 
me  when  I  was  a  boy.     She  lives,  you,  know, 
in  the  steward's  house.     I  can't  come  «p 
here  in  daylight.    I'm  in  such  a  dilemma. 
I  must  wait  till  Sir  Booth  has  gone  oat  in 
his  boat,  don't  you  see  ?  and  so  1  did ;  and 
if  I  had  just  got  round  the  comer  there, 
without  your  observing  me,  I  should  have 
been  all  right.  I'm  really  qnite  ashamed.    I 
must  look  so  like  a  trespasser  —  a  poacher 
—  everything  that  is  suspicious;  but  the 
case,  you  see,  is  really  so  difficult.    Pve 
told   you  everything,  and  I  do  hope  you 
quite  acquit  me." 

'^  Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  ShecUeton.  «« We 
must,  you  know.  It's  like  a  piece  of  a 
Spanish  comedy ;  but  what's  to  be  done  ? 
You  must  have  been  very  near  meeting. 
Booth  has  only  just  gone  down  to  tro 
boat." 

'*  We  did  meet  —  that  is,  he  actaaDr 
passed  me  by,  but  without  seeing  me.  1 
heard  him  coming,  and  just  stood,  taking 
my  chance ;  it  was  very  dark  yoa  know." 

"  Well,  I  forgive  you,"  said  Sfiss  Sheck- 
leton. ^*  I  must,  you  know ;  but  the  dogs 
won't.  You  hear  them  in  the  yard.  Wbat 
good  dear  creatures  they  are ;  and  when 
they  hear  us  talking  to  you,  they'll  grow 
quite  quiet,  and  understand  that  all  is  weO, 
tiiey  are  so  intelligent.  And  there's  the 
boat ;  look,  Margaret,  through  dkai  opemag, 
you  can  just  see  it.  When  the  moon  ceto 
up,  it  looks  so  pretty.  I  suppose  it's  my  Dad 
taste,  but  those  clumsy  fishmg  boats  seem  to 
me  so  much  more  picturesque  than  joar 
natty  yachts,  thougn,  of  course,  ^jf  are 
very  nice  in  their  way.  Do  you  hear  hov 
furious  you  have  made  our  great  dog,  poor 
old  Neptune !  He  looks  upon  ns,  Margaret 


and  I,  as  in  his  special  charge ;  bat  it 
not  do,  making  such  an  uproar." 

I  fancy  she  was  thinking  of  Sir  Booth,  fo 
she  glanced  toward  the  boat ;  and  perhan^^^ 
the  kind  old  lady  was  thinking  of  •omebony-- 
else,  also^ 

**  I'll  just  run  to  the  back  window, 
quiet  him.  I  shan't  be  away  a  mon 
Margaret,  dear.' 

And  away  went  Miss  Sheckleton,  shntti^^ 
the  door.    Miss  Fanshawe  had  not  oaid   m 
word,  but  remained  at  the  window  lookii^ 
out     You  might  have  thought  his  bang 
there,  or  not,  a  matter  of  entire  indi£RBrence 
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to  ber.  I^e  had  not  said  a  word.  She 
looked  toward  the  point  at  which  the  risinj^ 
ifilendoar  of  the  moon  was  already  Tisible 
over  the  distant  hills. 

^  Did  yoQ  miss  anything;  —  Tin  sure  you 
did  —  yesterday  ?'*!  found  a  pin  at  the  jetty 
«f  Penmtiiyn.  It  is  so  pretty,  Tve  been 
OTor  80  mach  tempted  to  keep  it ;   so  very 

CBtty,  that  somehow,  I  think  it  could  not 
¥6  belonged  to  any  one  but  to  you." 

And  he  took  the  trinket  from  his  waist- 
coat pocket 

.  «•  Oh  !  I'm  so  glad,**  said  she ;  "  I  thouglit 
I  had  seen  it  this  morning,  and  could  not 
think  what  had  become  of  it.  1  never  miss- 
ed it  till  this  evening." 

He  touched  the  fingers  she  extended  to 
voceiTe  it.  He  took  them  in  his  band,  and 
iMld  them  with  a  gentle  force. 

*^  Fbr  one  moment  allow  me  to  hold  your 
hand ;  don't  take  it  from  me  yet.  I  implore<, 
€m\y  while  I  say  a  few  words,  which  you 
may  make,  almost  by  a  look,  a  farewell  — 
my  eternal  farewell.  Margaret,  I  love  you 
as  no  other  man  ever  will  love  you.  You 
think  all  this  bnt  the  madness  that  young 
men  talk.  I  know  nothing  of  them.  What 
I  my  is  desperately  true,  no  madness,  but 
md  and  irreparable  reality.  I  never  knew 
lovo  but  for  you  —  and  for  you  it  is  such 
idolatry  as  I  think  the  world  never  im- 
agined. Yon  are  never  for  one  moment 
mm  my  thoughts.  Every  good  hope  or 
thooght  I  have,  I  owe  to  you.  You  are  the 
Mod  principle  of  my  life,  and  if  I  lose  yon, 
1  am  lost  myself." 

TUa  strange  girl  was  not  a  conventional 

yoang  lady,     i  don't  pronounce  whether 

she  wai  better  or  worse  for  that.     She  did 

■Qt  drop  her  eyes,  nor  yet  withdraw  her 

ImmL    ohe  left  that  priceless  pledge  in  his, 

it  Momed,  nnconsciously,  and  with  eyes  of 

^elandioly  and  earnest  inquiry,  looked  on 

ike  handsome  young  man  that  was  pleading 

'With  her. 

**!!  is  stranjge,"  she  said  in  a  dreamy 
tane,  as  if  talking  with  herself.  **  I  said  it 
'Waa  strange,  for  lie  does  not,  and  cannot 
kiow  me. 

"  Yes,*  he  answered,  "  I  do  know  you  — 
iataitively  I  know  vou.  We  have  all  faith 
io  the  beantifuL  We  cannot  separate  the 
heaatiful  and  the  good ;  they  come  both  di- 
rect from  Crod,  they  resemble  him ;  and  I 
kaow  joor  power  —  you  can  make  of  me 
what  yon  wuL  Oh,  Margaret,  will  you  shut 
me  oat  ibr  ever  from  the  only  chance  of 
good  I  shall  ever  know?  Can  you  ever, 
ever  like  me  ?  " 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  she  said, 
▼ery  few,  ^  If  I  were  to  like  you,  would  yon 
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love  me  better  than  any  thing  else  in  all 
the  world  ?  " 

"Than  all  the  world  — than  all  the 
world,"  he  reiterated,  and  she  felt  the  hand 
of  this  young  man  of  fashion,  of  ambition, 
who  had  years  ago  learned  to  sneer  at  all 
romance,  quiver  as  it  held  her  own. 

**  But  first,  if  I  were  .to  allow  any  one 
to  like  me,  I  would  say  to  him  you  must 
know  what  you  undertake.  Yon  must  love 
me  with  your  entire  heart ;  heart  and  soul, 
you  must  give  yourself  altogether  up  to  me. 
I  must  be  everything  to  you  —  your  present, 
your  future,  your  happiness,  your  hope ;  for 
I  will  not  bear  to  share  your  heart  with  any 
thing  on  earth  !  and  these  are  hard  terms, 
but  the  only  ones." 

"  I  need  make  no  vow,  darling  —  darling. 
My  life  is  what  you  describe,  and  I  cannot 
help  it ;  I  adore  you.  Oh !  Margaret,  can 
you  like  me  ?  " 

Then  Margaret  Fanshawe  answered,  and 
in  a  tone  the  most  sad,  I  think,  that  ever 
spoke ;  and  to  him,  the  sweetest  and  most 
solemn  ;  like  distant  music  in  the  nieht,  fu- 
nereal and  plaintive,  the  cadences  fdl  upon 
his  entranced  ear. 

"  If  I  were  to  say  I  could  like  you  enough 
to  wait,  and  trt/  if  I  could  like  you  more,  it 
always  seemed  to  me  so  awful  a  thing  —  try 
if  I  could  like  you  more  —  would  not  the 
terms  seem  to  you  too  hard  ?  '* 

'*  Oh !  Margaret,  darling,  say  you  can 
like  me  now,  lou  know  how  I  adore  you," 
he  implored. 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  truth.  I  do  not  like 
you  well  enough  to  say  all  that;  no,  I  do 
not,  but  I  like  you  too  well  to  say  go,  I 
don't  know  how  it  may  be,  but  if  you  choose 
to  wait,  and  give  me  a  very  little  time  to 
resolve,  I  shall  see  clearly,  and  all  uncer- 
tainty come  to  an  end,  somehow,  and  God 
guide  us  all  to  good !  That  is  the  whole 
truth,  Mr.  Verney ;  and  pray  say  no  more 
at  present.  You  shall  not  wait  long  for  my 
answer." 

'*  I  agree,  darling.  I  accept  your  terms. 
You  don't  know  what  delay  is  to  me  ;  but 
any  thing  rather  than  despair." 

She  drew  her  hand  to  herself.  He  re- 
leased it  It  was  past  all  foolbh  by^play 
with  him,  and  the  weight  of  a  strange  fear 
lay  upon  his  heart 

This  little  scene  took  longer  in  speaking 
and  acting  than  it  does  in  reading  in  this 
poor  note  of  mine.  When  they  looked  up, 
the  moon  was  silvering  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  the  distant  ^ges  of  the  Welsh 
mountains,  and  glimmerinc  and  flashing  to 
and  fro,  like  strings  of  diamonds,  on  the 
water. 
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And  now  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  entered^ 
haying  talked  old  Neptune  into  good  hu- 
mour. 

"  Is  there  a  chance  of  your  visiting  Pen- 
ruthyn  again  ?  **  asked  Cleve,  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  passed.  "  You  have  not  seen 
the  old  park.    Pray^  come  to-morrow." 

Miss  Sheckleton. looked  at  the  young  lady, 
but  she  made  no  sign. 

"  Shall  we  ?  /  see  nothing  against  it," 
said  she. 

"  Oh  !  do,    I  entreat,**  he  persisted. 

"  Well,  if  it  should  be  fine,  and  if  nothing 
prevents,  I  think,  I  may  say,  wc  trt//,  about 
three  o'clock  to-morrow." 

Margaret  did  not  speak ;  but  was  there 
not  something  sad  and  even  gentle  in  her 
parting  ?  The  old  enigma  was  still  trou- 
bling his  brain  and  heart,  as  he  walked  down 
the  dark  avenue  once  more.  How  would  it 
all  end?  How  would  she  at  last  pro- 
nounce ? 

The  walk,  next  day,  was  taken  in  the 
Warren,  as  he  had  proposed.  I  believe  it 
was  a  charming  excursion ;  as  happy,  too, 
as  under  the  bitter  conditions  of  suspense, 
it  could  be ;  but  nothing  worthy  of  record 
was  spoken,  and  matters,  I  dare  say  remain- 
ed, ostensibly  at  least,  precbely  as  they 
were. 


GHAPTES   XX. 
HIS  FATE. 

Cleve  Verney,  as  we  know,  was  a 
young  gentleman  in  whose  character  were 
oddly  mingled  impetuosity  and  caution.  A 
certain  diplomatic  reserve  and  slyness  had 
often  stood  him  iq  stead  in  the  small  strate- 
gy of  life,  and  here,  how  skilfully  had  he 
not  managed  his  visits  to  Penruth)rn,  and 
hid  from  the  peering  eyes  of  Cardyliian  his 
walks  and  loiterings  about  the  enchanted 
woods  of  Malory. 

Visiting  good  Mrs.  Joneses  shop  next  day, 
to  ask  her  how  she  did«  and  gossip  a  little 
across  the  counter,  that  lady  peering  over 
her  spectacles,  received  him  with  a  particu- 
larly sly  smile,  which,  being  prone  to  alarms 
just  then,  he  noted  and  did  not  like. 

Confidential  and  voluble  as  usual,  was 
this  lady,  bringing  her  black  lace  cap  and 
purple  ribbons  close  to  the  brim  of  Mr. 
Verney *s hat,  as  she  leaned  over  the  counter, 
and  murmured  her  emphatic  intelligence 
and  surmises  deliberately  in  his  ear.  She 
came  at  last  to  say  — 

"You  must  be  very  ,soZitary,  we  all 
think,  over  there,  at  Ware,  sir ;  and  though 


you  have  your  yacht  to  sail  acroM  in,  and 
your  dog- cart  to  trot  along,  and  doein*t 
much  mind,  still  it  is  not  comvetmnt^  you 
know,  for  one  that  likes  this  side  bo  much 
better  than  the  other.  We  think,  and  tocm- 
ders^  we  all  do,  you  wouldn't  stay  awhile  at 
the  Verney  Arms,  over  the  way,  and  remain 
among  us,  you  know,  and  be  near  every 
thing  you  might  like  \  the  other  aide,  yon 
know,  is  very  dull;  we  can't  deny  liktf, 
though  it's  quite  true  that  Ware  is  a  very 
fine  place  —  a  really  (^atitiful  place  —  but 
it  is  lonely,  we  must  allow ;  m.usn*t  we  ?  " 

**  Awfully  lonely,**  acqaiesced  Cleve, 
"  but  I  don't  quite  see  why  I  should  live  at 
the  Verney  Arms,  notwiUj^nding." 

"  Well,  they  do  say  —  you  musn't  be  an- 
gry with  them,  you  know  —  but  they  do, 
that  you  like  a  walk  to  Malory,"  and  this 
was  accompanied  with  a  wonderfully  cunning 
look,  and  a  curious  play  of  the  crow'a-ieet 
and  wrinkles  of  her  fat  face,  and  a  riy,  gen- 
tle laugh.     But  /  don't  mind." 

''  Don't  mind  what  t "  asked  Cleve  a  little 
sharply. 

"  Wellj  I  don't  mind  what  they  My,  but 
they  do  say  you  have  made  acquaintaaoe 
with  the  Malory  family  —  no  bann  in  that, 
you  know." 

*^  No  harm  in  the  world,  only  a  lie,**  aid 
Cleve,  with  a  laugh  that  was  not  quite  en- 
joying. ^*  I  wish  they  would  manage  that 
introduction  for  me;  I  should  like  it 


tremely.  I  think  the  youns  lady  rather 
pretty  —  don't  you  ?  and  I  should  not  ob- 
ject to  pay  my  respects,  if  you  think  it 
would  not  be  odd.  My  Cardyliian  frieads 
know  so  much  better  than  1  what  it  the 
right  thing  to  do.  That  fact  is,  I  doat 
know  one  of  our  own  tenants  there,  exeept 
for  taking  off  my  hat  twice  to  the  only  sane 
one  of  the  party,  that  old  Miss  Aane  — 
Anne  —  something — you  told  me  *         ■ 

*'  Shecldeton  that  will  he" sappleoMntfid 
Mrs.  Jones. 

**  Sheckleton.  Very  well ;  and  my  real 
diffculty  is  this  —  and  upon  my  honour,  I 
don*t  know  how  to  manage  it.  My  grand- 
mother. Lady  Verney,  puts  me  undierorden 
—  and  you  know  she  does  not  like  to  be 
disobeyed  —  to  go  and  see  poor  old  Rebec- 
ca, Mrs.  Mervyn,  you  know,  at  the  steinurd% 
house,  at  Malorv ;  and  I  am  looking  ibr  a 
moment  when  daese  people  are  out  of  the 
way,  just  to  run  in  for  five  minutes,  and  adc 
her  how  she  does.  And  my  friend,  Wynne 
Williams,  won't  let  me  tell  Lady  YenMfr 
how  odd  these  people  are,  he's  so  afraid  <n 
her  hearing  the  rumour  of  their  being  mad. 
But  the  faet  is,  whenever  I  go  up  there  and 
peep  in  through  the  trees,  I  see  some  •£ 
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about  the  front  of  tbe  honse,  and  I 
n't  ISO  up  to  the  door,  of  course,  without 
looying  them,  for  they  wish  to  be  quite 
at  up  ;  and  the  end  of  it  is,  I  say,  that, 
song  them,  I  shall  set  blown  up  by  Lady 
emey,  and  shan't  Know  what  to  answer 

•  Irr  Jove !    But  you  may  tell  my  friends 

Cardyllian,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
em  for  givinc  me  credit  for  more  clever- 
Mi  than  they  nv^yc  had  in  effecting  an  in- 
odnetion ;  and  talking  of  roe  about  that 
petty  ffirl,  Mtss  —  oh  !  —  wha*  's  her  name  ? 
■*  at  Malory.  I  only  hope  she's  not  mad  ; 
or  if  she  is  /  must  be  also." 
Mrs.  Jones  listened,  and  looked  at  him 
^iTO  gravely,  for  his  story  hung  pretty  well 
S^ther,  and  something  of  its  cunning  died 
■  t  of  the  expression  of  her  broad  face. 
at  Cleve  walKed  away  a  little  disconcert- 
[9  and  by  no  means  in  a  pleasant  temper 
f'Cb  his  good  neighbours  of  Cardyllian; 
<i  made  that  day  a  long  visit  at  Hazelden, 
kEin^  car^  to  make  his  approaches  as  os- 
^tutiously  as  he  could.  And  he  was  seen 
'  an  hour  in  the  evening,  walking  on  the 
sen  with  the  young  ladies  of  that  house, 
■■  Charity  flanking  the  little  line  of 
^vtsli  on  one  side,  and  he  the  other,  pretty 
■■  i^nes,  of  the  golden  locks,  the  pretty 
>>ple8,  and  brilliant  tints,  walking  between, 
^  listening,  I'm  afraid,  more  to  the  uo- 
"Oaophic  prattle  of  young  Mr.  Verney 
to  to  the  sage  conversation,  and  even  ad- 
ditions and  reminders  of  her  kind  but 
I^Kceptaonable  sister. 

*  ram  the  news-room  windows,  from  the 
••t  bow-window  of  the  billiard-room,  this 
^^■ftenade  was  visible.  It  was  a  judicious 
**>oii»tration,  and  gave  a  new  twist  to 
'''j^cture;  and  listless  gentlemen  who 
"'^i^iiicled  and  discussed  such  matters  ob- 
*^ed  upon  it,  each  according  to  his  modi- 
to  of  eloquence  and  wisdom. 

^Id  Vane  Etherage,  whose  temperament, 
'^^^h  squally,  was  placable,  wa^*  won  by 
^  vank  courtesy,  and  adroit  flatteries  of 
^  Witless  young  fellow  who  had  canvassed 
^^^^bs  and  counties,  and  was  master  of  a 
§yholqgy  of  which  honest  old  Kthcrago 
^IJJ  nothing. 

. -Qiat  night,  notwithstanding,  Cleve  was 
^  gate  of  Malory,  and  the  two-  ladies 
^•t  there. 

^*We  have  been  looking  at  the  boat  ten 
'^^QteSy  just,  since  it  left.  Sir  Booth  is  out 
^^•lal,  and  now  see  how  far  away ;  you 
^leareely  see  the  sail,  and  yet  so  little 


'^Tbe  breeze  is  rather  from  the  shore, 
^  you  are  sheltered  here,  all  this  old 
^^^oL  Tou  know.    But  you  can  bear  it  a 


little  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,**  Cleve  an- 
swered, caring  very  little  what  way  the 
breeze  might  blow,  and  yet  glad  to  know 
that  Sir  Booth  was  on  his  cruise,  and  quite 
out  of  the  way  for  more  than  an  hour  to 
come. 

"  We  intended  venturing  Out  as  far  as 
the  pier,  there  to  enjoy  once  more  that 
beautiful  moonlight  view;  but  Sir  Booth 
went  out  to-night  by  the  little  door  down 
there,  and  this  has  been  lefl  with  its  pad- 
lock on.  So  we  must  onlv  treat  this  little 
recess  as  the  convent  parlour,  with  the  grat- 
inir  here,  at  which  we  parley  with  our 
friends.  Do  you  hear  that  foolish  old  dog 
again  ?  I  really  believe  he  has  got  out  of 
the  yard,**  suddenly  exclaimed  good-natured 
Miss  Anne,  who  made  the  irregularities  of 
old  Neptune  an  excuse  for  trifling  absences, 
very  precious  to  Cleve  Verney. 

So  now,  she  walked  some  ten  or  twenty 
steps  toward  the  house,  and  stood  there 
looking  up  the  avenue,  and  prattling  inces- 
santly, though  Cleve  could  not  hear  a  word 
she  said,  except  now^nd  then  the  name  of 
"  Neptune,**  when  she  ineffectually  accosted 
that  remote  offender. 

'^  You  have  not  said  a  word.  Miss  Fan- 
shawe,  vou  are  not  oflfended  with  me,  I 
hope,**  he  murmured. 

^*  Oh,  no.**  . 

"  You  have  not  shaken  hands,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  he  put  his  hand  between  the 
bars,  "  won't  you  ?  **  - 

So  she  placed  hers  in  his. 

*'  And  now,  can  you  tell  me  nothing  ?  " 

"  I've  been  thinking  that  I  may  as  well 
speak  now,"  she  said,  in  very  low  tones. 
"  There  must  be  uncertainty,  I  believe,  in 
all  things,  and  faith  in  those  who  love  us, 
and  trust  that  all  may  end  in  pood ;  and  so, 
Mindly  —  almost  blindly  —  I  say,  yes,  if  you 
will  promise  me  —  oh  !  promise^  that  you 
will  always  love  me,  as  you  do  now,  and 
never  charge.  If  you  love  me,  I  shall  love 
you,  (dways;  and  if  you  change,  I  shall  die. 
Oh !  won't  you  promise  ?  " 

Poor  fluttering  heart!  The  bird  that 
prunes  its  wing  for  the  untried  fli;;ht  over 
the  sea,  in  which  to  tire  is  to  die,  lonely,  in 
the  cold  waste,  may  feel  within  its  little 
breast  the  instinct  of  that  irrevocable  ven- 
ture, the  irresistible  impulse,  the  far-of!' 
hope,  the  present  fear  and  danger,  as  she 
did. 

Promises !  What  are  thev  V  Who  can  • 
answer  for  the  follies  of  the  heart,  and  the 
mutations  of  time  V  We  know  that  we  are : 
we  know  what  we  may  be.  Idlest  of  all  idle 
words  are  these  promises  for  the  affections, 
for  the  raptures  and  illusions,  utterly  mor- 
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tal,  whose  duration  God  has  placed  quite 
beyond  our  control.  Kill  them,  indeed,  we 
may,  but  add  one  hour  to  their  uncertain 
lives,  never. 

Poor  trembling  heart !  "  Promise  never 
to  change.  Oh  I  won't  you  promise  ? " 
Promises  spoken  to  the  air,  written  in  dust 
—  yet  a  word,  a  look,  like  a  blessing  or  a 
hope  —  ever  so  illusive,  before  the  wing  is 
spread,  and  the  long  and  untried  journey 
begins ! 

What  Cleve  Verney  swore,  and  all  the 
music  he  poured  into  those  little  listening 
ears  in  that  enchanting  hour,  I  know  not. 

Miss  Anne  Shcckleton  came  back. 
Through  the  convent  bars  Cleve  took  her 
hand,  m  a  kind  of  agitation,  a  kind  of  tu- 
mult, with  rapture  in  his  handsome  face,  and 
jost  said,  **  She  has  told  me  she  will,"  and 
Miss  Sheckleton  said  nothing,  but  put  her 
arms  round  Margaret's  neck,  and  kissed  her 
many  times,  and  holding  her  hand,  looked 
up  smiling,  and  took  Cleve's  also,  and  in  the 
old  spinster's  eyes  were  glittering  those 
diamond  tears,  so  puw  and  unselfish  that, 
when  we  see  them,  we  think  of  those  that 
angels  are  said  to  weep  over  the  sorrows 
and  the  vanities  of  human  life. 

Swiftly  flew  the  hour,  and  not  till  the 
sail  was  nearing  the  shore,  and  the  voices  of 
the  boatmen  were  audible  across  the  water, 
did  the  ^ood  old  lady  insist  on  a  final  fare- 
well, and  Cleve  glided  away,  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  trees  that  overhang  the  road,  and 
disappeared  round  the  distant  angle  of  the 
\wall  of  Malory. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
CAPTAIX  8HRAPNELL. 

The  next  afternoon  Miss  Charity  Ether- 
cge  and  her  sister  Agnes  were  joined  in 
their  accustomed  walk  upon  the  green  of 
Cardyllian  by  Captain  Shrapnell,  a  jaunty 
half-pay  officer  of  five  and  fifty,  who  rep- 
lesented  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  resident 
youth  and  fashion  of  that  quiet  watering- 
place. 

**  I  give  you  my  honour,  Miss  Etherage," 
said  he,  placing  himself  beside  Miss  Agnes, 
**  I  mistook  you  yesterday  for  Lady  Fanny 
Mersey.  Charming  person  she  is,  and,  1 
need  not  say,  perfectly  lovely."  A  little 
arch  bow  gave  its  proper  point  to  the  com- 
pliment, ohe  has  gone,  however,  I  under- 
stand, left  Lluinan  yesterday.  Is  that 
young  Vemey'sboat?  No,  oh!  no — noth- 
ing like  so  sharp.  He's  a  very  nice  fellow, 
young  Verney. 


This  was  put  rather  interrogatiTely,  and 
Miss  Agnes,  thinking  that  she  had  blushed  a 
little,  blushed  more,  to  her  inexpressible 
chagrin,  for  she  knew  that  Captain  Shrap- 
nell was  watching  her  with  the  interest  ota 
gossip. 

^*  rfice  ?  I  dare  say.  But  I  really  know 
him  so  very  slightly,"  said  Miss  Agnes. 

"  Come,  come ;  that  won't  do,"  said  the 
captain  very  archly.  ^'  You  forget  thai 
I  was  sitting  in  our  club  window  yesterday 
evening  when  a  certain  party  were  walkinf^ 
up  and  down.  Ha,  ha,  you  do.  We're 
tolerably  clear-sighted  up  there,  and  old 
Rogers  keeps  our  windows  rubbed ;  and  the 
glass  is  quite  brilliantly  transparent,  ha,  ha, 
ha!  heyV" 

**I  think  your  windows  are  made  of 
multiplying  glasses,  and  magnifying  glasses, 
and  every  kind  of  glass  that  distorts  and 
discolours,"  said  Miss  Agnes,  a  little  pettishly. 
**  I  don't  know  how  else  it  is  that  yon  all 
such  wonderful  sights  as  you  do  through  them.' 

**  Well  they  do,  certainly.     Some  of 
friends  do  colour  a  little,"  said  the  ca^ 
with  a  waggish  yet  friendly  grin,  np  at 
great  bow   window.     ^*  But,  in  this 
you'll  allow  there  was  no  great  opportani 
for  colour,  the  tints  of  nature  are  so  ~ 
fill,"  and  Shrapnell  fired  off  this  little 
ing,  with  his  bow  and  smile  of  &8cin 
**  Nor,  by  Jove,  for  the  multiplying 
either,  for  more  than  three  in  that 
would  have  quite  spoiled  it ;    now  w 
it,  hey  ?    ha,  ha,  ha !    The  two  princi] 
and  a  gooseberry,  eh  ?    Ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

"  What  is  a  goofieberry  f    inquired 
Charity  peremptorily. 

'*  A  delightful  object  in  the  garden, 

Etherase,  a  delightful  object  everTwla.« 

The  delight  of  the  young  especially,  1 


Miss  Agnes  ?  ha,  ha !  hey  ?  and  one  cT 
sweetest  products  of  nature.    £h,  Misa 
nes,  ha,  ha,  ha  I   Miss  Ethera^,  I  give 
my  honour  every  word  I  say  is  true." 

"  I  do  declare.  Captain  Shrapnell,  it 
to  me  you  have  gone  perfeedy  mail* 
Miss  Charity,  who  was  oat-spoken  and 
phatic. 

"  Always  a  mad  fellow,  MGss  Etheri^g^ 
ha,  ha,  ha !  Very  true ;  that's  my  charaei^^ 
hey?  ha,  ha,  ha,  egad!  So  the  ladisi  t^ 
me,"  said  the  gay  youn^  captain.  **^53 
Fd  a  guinea  for  every  time  they've  enU^ 
me  mad  among  them.  I  ^ve  yea  l^f 
honour  I'd  be  a  rich  fellow  this  momeat' 

'<Now,  Captain  Shrapnell,"  said  Ifii^ 
Charity,  with  a  firank  stare  with  her  hoaeft 
goggle  eyes,  ^*  yon  aie  talking  ike  gitato^ 
nonsense  I  ever  heard  in  my  file." 

**MQss  Agnes,  here,  does  not  thiok  Mf 
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bcj  ?  "  giggled  the  captain.  "  Now,  come, 
MiM  Agnes,  what  do  yod  think  of  young 
Verney,  hey  ?    There's  a. question." 

How  Miss  Agnes  hated  the  gibing,  gig- 
gliiu^  wretch,  and  detested   the   Club    of 
whose  prattle  and  gossip  he  was  the  inex- 
lianstible  spokesman ;   and  would  at  that 
xnAnent  havS  hailed  the  appearance  of  a 
thip-of-war    with    her    broadside    directed 
yipon  the  bow  window  of  that  haunt,  with 
*  j^t,  <^  course,  such  notice  to  her  worthy 
^ithier,  whose  gray  head  was  visible  in  it,  as 
'^as  accorded  to  the  righteous  Lot — under 
<>tders,  with  shot,  shell,  rockets,  and  marlin- 
■inkes,  to  blow  the  entire  concern  into  im- 
palpable dust. 

it  must  be  allowed  that  Miss  Agnes  was 
^JQst ;  that  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to 
^t  upon  the  harmless,  and,  on  the  whole, 
ipKxI-natured  persons  who  congregated  in 
^At  lively  receptacle,  and  read  the  Times 
^i^Qffh  their  spectacles  there,  the  wagger- 
f  and  exaggerations  of  the  agreeable  (;ap- 
^9  end  to  have  reached  that  incorrigible 
Bder,  and  demolished  his  stronghold  at 
reat  a  waste  of  human  life. 
Oome,  now ;  I  won't  let  you  off,  Miss 
~e.  I  say,  there*8  a  question.  What  do 
**■  «ay  ?  Come,  now,  you  really  must  tell 
*•  'What  do  you  think  of  young  Verney  ?  " 
**  If  you  wish  to  know  what  i  think,""  in- 
aed  Miss  Charity,  **  I  think  he's  the 
nicest  man  1  ever  spoke  to.  He's  so 
about  religion.  Wasn't  he,  Aggie  ?  " 
tre  the  captain  exploded. 
^^  Religion  1  egad  —  do  you  really  mean 
5j  tjell  me — ha,  ha,  ha!  Upon  mv  soul, 
***t*8  the  richest  thing  I  —  now,  rewy  !  " 

**  ^dy  goodness  I    llow  frightfully  wicked 
^^^  are,'^exclaimed  Miss  Charity. 
_J^^  True   WU,  egad ;    upon    my  soul,  Tm 
■*^id  —  ha,  ha,  ha  I " 

•cYow,  Captain  Shrapnell,  you  skaU  not 
!?**    with  ns,  if  you    swear,"  said    Miss 

Sieear!  I  didn't  swear,  did  I?   Very 
TrJ'y  if  I  did,  upon  my  —  I  give  you  my 
^^•'d*''  said  the  captain  politely. 
^.  ^  *  es,  you  did ;  and  it's  extremely  wicked,** 
^  Miss  Charity. 

^^Well,  I  won't ;  I  swear  to  you,  I  won't," 
][?J^ed  the  captain  a  little  inconsistently; 
|i}**k  now  about  Master  Cleve  Verney, 
I^Ji  Agnes.  I  said  I  would  not  let  you  off, 
|!^  I  won't.  I  give  you  my  honour,  you 
yP  say  what  you  think  of  him,^  or,  by 
•^l — I  conclude  you  can't  trust  yourself 
^  the  subject,  ha,  ha,  ha  !    Hey  ?  ** 

Ton  are  mad.  Captain   Shrapnell,"  in- 
tttposed  Miss  Charity,  with  weight. 
\      •  *  I  can't  say,  really,  I've  formed  any  par^ 


ticular  opinion.  I  think  he  is  rather  agree- 
able," answered  Miss  Agnes,  under  this 
pressure. 

**  Well,  so  do  /,"  acquiesced  the  captain. 
*<  Master  Clevo  can  certainly  be  agreeable 
where  be  chooses,  and  you  think  him 
devilish  good-looking  —  don't  you  ?  " 

**  I  really  can't  say  —  he  has  very  good 
features  — :  but " 

"But  what?  Why  every  one  allows 
that  Veroey's  as  good-looking  a  fellow  as 
you'll  meet  with  anywhere,"  persisted  the 
captain. 

"  /  think  him  perfectly  he-aui\M ! "  said 
Miss  Charity,  who  never  liked  people  by 
halves. 

"  Well  —  yes  —  he  may  be  handsome," 
said  Miss  Agnes ;  '*  I'm  no  very  great  critic  ; 
but  I  can't  conceive  any  girl  fidfing  in  love 
with  him." 

"Oh!  as  to  that  — hut  — why f**  said 
Captain  Shrapnell. 

"  His  face,  I  think,  is  so  selGsh  —  some- 
how," she  said. 

"  Is  it  now,  reaDy  ?  —  how  f  "  asked  the 
captain. 

'-I'm  am-azed  at  you!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Charity. 

"  Well,  there's  a  selfish  hook  —  no,  not  a 
hook,  a  curve  —  of  his  nose,  and  a  cruel 
crook  of  his  shoulder,"  said  Miss  Agnes,  in 
search  of  faults. 

**  You're  determined  to  hit  him  by  hook  ' 
or  by  crook,  ha,  ha,  ha  —  I  say,"  pursued  the 
captain. 

'^  A  hook!"  exclaimed  Miss  Charity  al- 
most angrily ;  *'  there's  no  hook !  —  I  won- 
der at  you  —  1  really  think  sometimes, 
Agnes,  you  are  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  met 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ! " 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  thinking  what  I 
think,"  said  Agnes. 

.  "But  you  don't  think  that  —  you  know 
you  don't  —  you  can*t  think  it,"  decided  her 
elder  sister. 

"  No  more  she  does,"  urged  the  captain, 
with  his  teazing  giggle ;  "  she  doesn't  think 
it ;  you  always  know  when  a  girl  abuses  a 
man,  she  likes  him  —  she  does  —  by  Jove  — 
and  I  venture  to  say  she  thinks  Master 
Cleve  one  of  the  very  handsomest  and  most 
fascinating  fellows  she  ever  beheld,"  said 
the  agreeable  captain. 

"  I  really  think  what  I  said,"  replied 
Agnes,  and  her  pretty  face  showed  a.bril-- 
liant  colour,  and  her  eyes  had  a  handsome- 
fire  in  them,  for  she  was  vexed ;  "  though  it 
is  natural  to  think  in  a  place  like  this,  wnere 
all  the  men  are  more  or  less  old  and  ugly, 
that  any  young  man,  even  tolerably  good- 
looking,  should  be  thought  a  wonder." 
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**  Ha,  ha,  ha !  ver^r  good,**  said  the  cap- 
tain, plucking  out  bis  whisker  a  little,  and 
twiddling  his  moustache,  and  glancing  down 
at  his  easy  waistcoat,  and  perhaps  ever  so 
little  put  out ;  but  he  also  saw  oyer  his 
shoulder  Cleve  crossing  the  Green  towards 
them  from  the  Jetty,  and  not  perhaps  being 
quite  on  terms  to  call  him  "  Master  Cleve  " 
to  his  face,  he  mentioned  a  promise  to  meet 
young  Owen  of  Henlwyd  in  the  billiard- 
room  for  a  great  game  of  pyramid,  and  so 
took  off  his  hat  gracefully  to  the  ladies,  and, 
smirking,  and  nodding,  and  switching  his 
cane,  swaggered  swiftly  away  toward  the 
point  of  rendezvous. 

So  Cleve  arrived,  and  joined  the  young 
ladies,  and  walked  beside  Agnes,  chatting 
upon  all  sorts  oC  ^subjects,  and  bearing  some 
occasional  reproofs  and  protests  from  Miss 
Charity  with  great  submission  and  gayety, 
and  when  Miss  Charity  caught  a  glimpse  of 
**  the  Admiral's  "  bath-chair,  with  that  used- 
up  officer  in  it,  en  route,  for  the  Hazelden- 
road,  and  already  near  the  bridge,  she 
plucked  her  watch  from  her  belt,  with  a 
slight  pallor  in  her  cheek,  and  ^^ declared  " 
she  had  not  an  idea  how  late  it  was.  Cleve 
Verney  accompanied  the  ladies  all  the  way 
to  Hazelden,  and  even  went  in,  when  bid- 
den, and  drank  a  cup  of  tea,  at  their  early 
meal,  and  obeyed  also  a  suoamons  to  visit 
the  "  Admiral  "  in  his  study. 
^  **  Very  glad  to  see  you,  sir  —  very  happy, 
Mr.  Verney,"  said  Mr.  Vane  Etherage, 
with  his  fez  upon  his  head,  and  lowering 
his  pipe  with  the  gravity  of  a  Turk.  "  1 
wish  you  would  come  and  dine  at  three 
o'clock  —  the  true  hour  ibr  dinner,  sir  — 
I've  tried  every  hour,  in  my  time,  from 
twelve  to  half-past  eight  —  at  three  o'clock, 
sir,  some  day  —  any  day  —  to-morrow.  The 
Welsh  mutton  is  the  best  on  earth,  and  the 
Hazelden  mutton  is  the  best  in  Wales  1 " 
The  **  Admiral "  always  looked  in  the  face 
of  the  person  whom  he  harangued,  with  an 
expression  of  cool  astonishment,  which  some- 
how aided  the  pomp  of  his  delivery.  "  An 
imfortunate  diftcrcnce,  Mr.  Verney  —  a  dis- 
pute, sir  —  has  arisen  between  me  and  your 
uncle ;  but  that,  Mr.  Verney,  need  not  ex- 
tend to  his  nephew  ;  no,  sir,  it  need  not ;  no 
need  it  shouM.  Shall  we  say  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Verney  ?  " 

I  forget  what  excuse  Mr.  Verney  made  ; 
it  was  sufficient,  however,  and  he  was  quite 
unable  to  name  an  immediate  day,  but 
lived  in  hope.  So  having  won  golden 
opinions,  he  took  his  leave.  And  the  good 
people  of  Cardyllian,  who  make  matches 
easily,  began  to  give  Mr.  Cleve  Verney  to 
pretty  Miss  Agnes  Etherage. 


While  this  marrying  and  giving  in  a^t* 
riage  was  going  on  over  many  tea-tabl^g 
that  evening,  in  Cardyllian,  Mr.  Cleve  T^^. 
ney,  the  hero  of  this  new  romance,  had  »ot 
ashore  a  little  below  Malory,  and  at  mghl^m 
walked  down  the  old  road  by  Llaodftrrig 
church,  and  so  round  the  path  that  akirto 
the  woods  of  Malory,  and  doWn  upon   tie 
shore  that  winds  before  the  front  of  the  old 
house.  • 

As  he  came  full  in  sight  of  the  shore,  on 
a  sudden,  within  little  more  than  a  hundred 
paces  away,  he  saw,  standing  solitary  upoo 
the  shingle,  a  tall  man,  with  a  tweed  m^ 
across  his  arm,  awaitina  a  boat  which  w0^ 
slowly  approaching  in  the  distance. 

In  this  tall  figure  he  had  no  difficulty  5>  ^ 
recognizing  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  whom  k:^:^ 
had  confronted  in  other,  and  very  differcr^^' 
scenes,  and  who  had  passed  so  near  him 
the  avenue  at  Malory. 

With  one  of  those  sudden  and  irrenstib 
impulses,  which,  as  they  fail  or  Succeed,  ai 
classed  as  freaks  of  madness,  or  inspiratioi 
of  genius,  he  resolved  to  walk  ap  to 
Booth,  and  speak  to  him  upon  the  tulje 
then  so  near  to  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XZH. 
SIB  BOOTH  8PBAK8. 

The  idea,  perhaps,  that  sustained  Cleve 
Verney  in  this  move,  was  the  sudden  recur- 
rence of  his  belief  that  Sir  Booth  would  lo 
clearly  see  the  advantages  of  such  a  con- 
nexion as  to  forget  his  resentments. 

Sir  Booth  was  looking  sea-ward,  smokiig 
a  cigar,  and  watching  the  approach  ef  the 
boat,  which  was  still  distant.  As  Cleve 
drew  near,  he  saw  Sir  Booth  eye  him,  he 
fancied,  uneasily ;  and  throwing  back  his 
head  a  little,  and  withdrawing  his  cl^eroot, 
ever  so  little  from  his  lips,  the  baronet  de* 
nianded  grimly  — 

"  Wish  to  speak  to  me,  sir  ?  * 

"Only  a  word,  if  you  allow  me,"  an- 
swered Cleve,  approaching. 

On  ascertaining  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  gentleman.  Sir  Booth  was  confident  once 
more. 

**  Well,  sir,  I  hear  you,"  said  he.  * 

"You  don*t  recognize  me,  Sir  Booth; 
and  I  fear  when  I  introduce  myself,  yoa 
will  hardly  connect  my  name  with  anything 
pleasant  or  friendly.  I  only  ask  a  patient 
hearing,  and  I  am  sure  your  own  sense  of 
fairness  will  excuse  me  personally." 

"  Before  you  say  more,  sir,  I  should  like 
to  know  for  whom  you  take  me,  and  why ; 
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1  doD*t  recollect  yon — I  think  —  I  can't  see 
"^•ly  well  —  no  one  does,  in  this  sort  of 
Hgbt ;  Imt  I  rather  think  I  never  saw  your 
^Mje  before,  sir  —  nor  you  mine,  I  dare  say 
"^yonr  guesses  as  to  who  I   am   may  be 
Viything  you  please  —  and  quite  mistaken 
'^andthisis  not  a  usual  time,  you  know, 
ftr  talking  %ith  strangers  about  buaini'ss  — 
•ad,  in  fact,  I've  come  here  for  quiet  and 
■V  health,  and  I  can't  undertake  to  discuss 
eiW  people's  affairs  —  I  find  my  own  as 
amoh  as  my  health  and  leisure  will  allow 
to  attend  to." 
**  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  you  must  excuse 
for  saying  I  know  you  perfectly.     I  am 
•bo  well  aware  that  you  seek  a  little  repose 
and    privacy  here,  and  you  may  rely  impli- 
citly upon  my  mentioning  your  name  to  no 
one  ;  in  fact,  I  have  been  for  some  weeks 
AWflure  of  your  residing  at  Malory,  and 
new^r  have  mentioned  it  to  any  one." 

**  Ha  1  you're  vert/  kind,  indeed  —  taking 
It  care  of  me,  sir ;  you  are  very  obli- 
,"  said  Sir  Booth  sarcastically,   "I'm 
;  ha,  ha !    I  oueht  to  be  very  grateful. 
to  whom,  may  I  ask,  do  I  owe  all  this 
•tfc^mtion   to  my  —  my  interests  and  com- 

**  I  am  connected,  Sir  Booth,  with  a  house 
th^-^  has  unfortunately  been  a  good  deal  op- 
in  politics,  to  yours.  There  are 
which  make  this  particularly  pain- 
ft^^  to  me,  although  I  have  been  by  the  di- 
Tttcstion  of  others,  whom  I  had  no  choice 
to  obey,  more  in  evidence  in  these  mis- 
^ble  contests  than  I  could  wish ;  I've 
ly  been  little  more  than  a  passive  in- 
*»  tioient  in  the  hands  of  others,  absolutely 
*  «tiKnit  power,  or  even  influence  of  my  own 
^^  the  matter.  You  don't  recognize  me, 
?•■•  you  have  seen  me  elsewhere.  My  name 
*■  Ciere  Verney;" 

^.  Bir  Booth  had  not  expected  this  name,  as 

?**  Countenance  showed.    With  a  kind  of 

J^*^«  he  removed  his  cisar  from  his  lips, 

■^ndUng  a  shower  of  red  sparks  away  on 

^^  breeze,  and  gazing  on  the  young  man 

with  eyes  like  bails  ot  stone,  ready  to  leap 

nQm  their  sockets.     1  dare  say  he  was  very 

^^r  exploding  in   that  sort   of  language 

^leh,  on  occasion,  he  did  not  spare.     But 

^  controlled   himself,   and    said    merely, 

clearing  his  voice  first  — 

**  That  will  do,  sir,  the  name's  enough  ; 
I  can't  be  supposed  to  wi<h  to  converse  with 
aay  one  of  that  name,  sir  —  no  more  I  do." 
•*  What  I  have  to  say.  Sir  Booth,  atfettts 
JWi,  it  interests  you  very  muirti/"  answered 
Oeve. 

^Buty  sir,  I'm  going  out  in  that  boat  —  I 
wish  to  smoke  my  cigar  —  I've  come  down 


here  to  live  to  myself,  and  to  be  alone  when 
I  choose  it,"  said  Sir  Booth  with  suppressed 
exasperation. 

"  One  word,  I  beg  —  you'll  not  regret  it, 
Sir  Booth,"  pleaded  Cleve. 

"  Well,  air  —  come  —  I  will  hear  it ;  but 
I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  have  pretty  strong 
I  views  as  to  how  I  have  been  used,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  lead  to  much,"  said  Sir  Booth, 
with  one  of  those  sudden  changes  of  pur- 
pose to  which  fiery  men  are  liable. 

So,  as  briefly  and  as  persuasively  as  he 
could,  Cleve  Veruey  disclosed  his  own  feel- 
ing, giving  to  the  date  of  his  attachment, 
skilfully,  a  retrospective  character,  and 
guarding  the  ladies  of  Malory  from  the  un- 
reasonable temper  of  this  violent  old  man ; 
and,  in  fact,  from  Cleve's  statement  you 
would  have  gathered  that  he  was  not  even 
conscious  that  the  ladies  were  now  residing 
at  Malory.  He  closed  his  little  confession 
with  a  formal  proposal. 

Was  there  something  —  ever  so  little  — 
in  the  tone  of  this  latter  part  of  his  brief 
speech,  that  reflected  something  of  the  con- 
fidence to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  stung 
the  angry  pride  of  this  ruined  man  ?  He 
kept  smoking  his  cigar  a  little  faster,  and 
looKing  steadily  at  the  distant  boat  that  was 
slowly  approaching  against  the  tide. 

When  Cleve  concluded,  the  old  man  low- 
ered his  cigar  and  laughed  shortly  and 
scornfully. 

**  You  do  us  a  grfeat  deal  of  honour,  Mr. 
Verney  —  too  much  honour,  by,"  —  scoffed 
the  baronet.  '^Be  so  good  at  all  events  as 
to  answer  me  this  one  question  frankly  — 
yes  or  no.  Is  your  uncle,  Kiffyn  Vernev, 
aware  of  your  speaking  to  me  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  " 

"  No,  Sir  Booth,  he  is  not,"  said  Cleve  ; 
^'  he  knows  nothing  of  it.  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  have  mentioned  that  at  first." 

"  So  you  ought,"  said  Sir  Booth  brusque- 

"  And  I  beg  that  you  won't  mention  the 
subject  to  him." 

**  Yoti  may  be  very  sure  I  shan't  sir," 
said  the  baronet  fiercely.  **  Why,  d — n  it, 
sir,  what  do  vou  mean  ?  Do  vou  know 
what  you're  saying  ?  You  come  here,  and 
you  make  a  proposal  for  my  daughter,  and 
you  think  I  should  be  so  charmed  that  rath- 
er than  r.sk  your  allian'.*e  I  should  practice 
any  meanness  you  think  fit.  1) — n  you, 
sir,  how  dare  you  suppose  I  could  fancy 
your  aspiring  to  my  daughter  a  thing  to 
hide  like  a  mesalliance  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kin<l,  Sir  Booth." 

"  Ecen/tUing  of  the  kind,  sir.  Do  you 
know  who  vou  are,  sir  ?     You  have  not  a 
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farthing  on  earth,  sir,  but  what  you  get 
from  your  uncle." 

**  1  bcff  your  pardon  —  allow  me,  Sir 
Booth  — Tve  six  hundred  a  year  of  my  own. 
I  know  it's  very  little ;  but  I've  been  thought 
to  have  some  energies ;  I  know  I  have  some 
friends.  I  have  still  my  seat  in  the  House, 
and  this  Parliament  may  last  two  or  three 
years.  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  quar- 
rel with  my  uncle ;  I  can't  help  it ;  I'm 
quite  willing  to  take  my  chance  of  that ; 
and  I  entreat.  Sir  Booth,  that  you  won't 
make  this  a  matter  of  personal  feeling,  and 
attribute  to  me.  the  least  sympathy  with  the 
miserable  doings  of  my  uncle." 

Sir  Booth  listened  to  him,  looking  over 
the  sea  as  before,  as  if  simply  observing  the 
approach  of  the  boat,  but  he  spoke  this 
time  in  a  mitigated  tone.  "You're  no 
young  man,"  said  he,  "  if  you  don't  owe 
money.  I  never  knew  one  with  a  rich  old 
fellow  at  bis  back  who  didn't." 

Pie  paused,  and  Cleve  looked  down. 

*'  In  fact,  you  don't  know  how  much  you 
owe.  If  you  were  called  on  to  book  up, 
d'ye  see,  there  mi<7ht  remain  very  little  to 
show  for  your  six  hundred  a  year.  You're 
just  your  uncle's  nephew,  sir,  and  nothing 
more.  When  you  quarrel  with  him  you're 
a  ruined  man." 

"  I  don't  see  that "  —  began  Cleve. 

"  But  I  do.  If  he  quarrels  with  yoii,  he'll 
never  rest  till  he  ruins  you.  That's  his 
character.  It  might  be"  very  different  if 
you  had  a  gentleman  to  deal  with  ;  but  you 
must  look  the  thing  in  the  face.  You  may 
never  succeed  to  the  title.  We  old  fellows 
have  our  palsies  and  apoplexies  ;  and  you, 
young  fellows,  your  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions. Here  you  are  quite  well,  and  a  fever 
comes,  and  turns  you  off  like  a  gaslight  the 
day  after ;  and  beside,  if  you  quarrel  he'll 
marry,  and  where  are  you  then  ?  And  I 
tell  you  frankly  if  Mr.  I^ifhyn  Vemey  has 
objections  to  me,  I've  stronger  to  him. 
There's  no  brother  of  mine  disgraced.  Why 
his  elder  brother  —  it's  contamination  to  a 
gentleman  to  name  him.'' 

"  lie's  dead,  sir ;  Arthur  Vemey  is 
dead,"  said  Cleve,  who  was  more  patient 
under  Sir  Booth's  bitter  language  than  un- 
der any  other  circumstances  he  would  have 
been. 

"  Oh  ?  Well,  that  does  not  very  much 
matter,"  said  Sir  Booth.  '*  But  this  is  the 
upshot :  I'll  have  nothing  underhand  —  all 
above  board,  sir  —  and  if  Mr.  Kiffyn  Ver- 

uey  writes  a  proper  apology  —  by he 

owes  me  one  —  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  fiend- 
ish persecutions  ho  has  been  directing  ajjainst 
me,  and  himself  submits  the  proposal  you  have 


—  yes  —  done  Bie  ihe  honour  to  make,  and 
unaertakes  to  make  suitable  settlement!,  1 
shan't  stand  in  the  way ;  I  shan't  object  to 
your  speaking  to  my  daughter,  thongli  1 
can't  the  least  tell  how  she'll  take  it ;  and 
I  tell  you  from  mvself/ don't  like  it  —  I 

don*t  by ,  I  dont  like  it.     He's  ^  bid 

fellow  —  a  nasty  dog,  sir,  as  any%i  Eii|i^and 

—  but  that's  what  I  say,  sir,  and  I  shan't  al- 
ter ;  and  you'll  please  never  to  mention  the 
subject  to  me  again  except  on  these  con- 
ditions :  except  from  him  I  decline  to 
hear  of  it  —  not  a  word  —  and  —  and, 
sir,  youHl  please  to  regard  my  name  as 
a  secret ;  it  has  been  hitherto ;  m j  liberty 
depends  on  it.  Your  uncle  can't  potmbly 
know  I'm  here  ?  "  he  added  sharply. 

"  When  last  I  saw  him  —  a  very  short 
time  since  —  he  thought  you  were  in 
France.  You,  of  course,  rely  upon  my  hon-  . 
our.  Sir  Booth,  that  no  one  living  shall 
hear  from  me  one  syllable  affecting  your 
safety." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  I  never  supposed  yon 
would ;  but  I  mean  ev^ry  one  —  tnese  boat- 
men, and  the  people  here.  No  one  is  to 
know  who  I  am ;  and  —  and  what  I've  said 
is  my  ultimatum^  sir.  And  I'll  have  no  cor- 
respondence, sir —  no  attempt  to  visit  any 

where.     You  understand.     By if  you 

do,^  I'll  let  your  uncle,  Mr.  Kifffn  Vemey, 
know  the  moment  I  learn  it  6e  so  good 
as  to  leave  me." 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  said  Cleve. 

Sir  Booth  nodded  slightly. 

The  tall  old  man  went  stalking  and 
stumbling  over  the  shingle,  toward  tne  wa- 
ter's edge,  still  watching  the  boat,  his  cisar 
making  a  red  star  in  the  dusk  by  which 
Christmas  Owen  might  have  steered ;  and 
the  boatmen  that  nignt  heard  their  mysteri- 
ous steersman  from  Malory,  as  he  nt  with 
his  hand  on  the  tiller,  talking  more  than 

usual  to  himself,  now  and  then  d ing 

unknown  persons,  and  ba(;king  his  desultory 
babble  to  the  waves,  with  oaths  that  star- 
tled those  sober-tongued  dissenters. 

Cleve  walked  slowly  up  that  wide  belt  of 
rounded  gray  stones,  that  have  rattled  and 
rolled,  perhaps,  for  centuries  there,  in  every 
returning  and  retreating  tide,  and  turned 
at  last  and  looked  toward .  the  tall,  stately 
figure  of  the  old  man  now  taking  his  place 
in  the  boat.  Standing  in  the  shadow,  he 
watched  it  receding  as  the  moonlight  came 
out  over  the  landscape.  His  thoughts  be- 
gan to  clear,  and  he  was  able  to  estimate, 
according  to  his  own  gauges  and  rasbnewt 
the  value  and  effect  of  his  interview  with 
the  angry  and  embittered  ol<l  man. 

lie  wondered  at  the  patience  with  which 
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1m  had  borne  this  old  man's  impertinence  — 
wi{Muralleled  impertinence;  yet  even  now 
ha  could  not  resent  it.  He  was  the  father 
oCthat  beantiful  Margaret.  The  interview 
]*1B  a  mistime  —  a  very  mortifying  ordeal 
It  had  proved  —  and  its  result  was  to  block 
b  patn  with  new  difficulties. 

Not  to  af^roach  except  through  the  me- 
ntion of  his  Uncle  Kiffyn !  He  should 
w  to  see  how  his  uncle  would  receive  a 
ptoposal  to  mediate  in  this  matter.    Not 


to  visit  —  not  to  write  —  neither  to  see  nor 
to  hear  of  her  I  Submission  to  such  condi- 
tions was  not  to  be  dreamed  of.  He 
trampled  on  them,  and  defied  all  conse- 
quences. 

Cleve  stood  on  the  gray  shingle  looking 
aflcr  the  boat,  now  running  swiftly  with 
the  tide.  A  patch  of  seaweed  like  an  out- 
stretched hand  lay  at  his  feet,  and  in  the 
fitful  breeze  lifled  a  warning  finger,  again, 
and  again,  and  again. 


TWILIGHT  CALM. 


BT  MISS  BOSSETTI. 


>row 


Oh,  pleasant  eventide ! 
Clouds  on  the  western  side 
Srray  and  grayer  hiding  the  warm  sun : 
and  hirds,  their  happy  labors  done, 
Seek  their  close  nests  and  bide. 


Screened  in  the  leafy  wood 
«L     .        The  stock-dovos  pit  and  brood  : 
^■^^  'V'crv  scjuirrel  leaps  from  bou^h  to  bough 
*^^  l^tzilv  ;  pauses ;  and  settles  now 

Where  once  he  stored  his  food. 

One  by  one  tlie  flowers  close, 
am  Lily  and  dewy  toao 

Spotting  their  tender  petals  from  the  moon  : 
^TMSshoppers  are  hiiH  ;  but  not  so  soon 

Are  still  the  noisy  crows. 


The  dormouse  squats  and  eats 

Choice  little  dainty  bits, 
icath  the  spr^ailin^  roots  of  a  !)roail  lira 
'  *mg  his  fill  he  stops  from  time  to  time 

And  listens  where  ho  sits. 


Bihbi 


From  far  tho  lowln^.<  come 

Of  cattle  driyen  homi» : 
'torn  farther  still  the  wind  brings  fitfully 
The  vast  continual  munnur  of  tlio  sea, 

Now  loud,  now  almost  dumb. 


Hark !  that's  the  nightingale, 
Telling  the  selt'samo  talc  [young  : 

Her  song  told   when  this  ancient  earth  was 
So  echoes  answered  when  her  song  was  sung 
In  the  first  wooded  vale. 


We  call  it  love  and  pain 
The  passion  of  her  strain  ; 
And  yet  we  little  understand  or  know  : 
Why  should  it  not  be  rather  joy  that  so 
Throbs  in  each  throbbing  vein  ? 


In  separate  herds  the  deer 
Lie ;  here  the  bucks,  and  here 

The  does,  and  by  its  mother  sleeps  the  fawn. 

Throu;;h  all  the  hours  of  night  until  the  dawn 
They  sleep,  forgetting  fear. 

The  hare  sleeps  where  it  lies, 

With  wary  half-closed  eyes ; 
The  cock  has  ceased  to  crow,  the  hen  to  cluck ; 
;  Only  the  fox  is  out,  some  heedless  duck 
!  Or  chicken  to  surprise. 

I 

I  Remote,  each  single  star 

Comes  out,  till  there  they  arc 
All  shinin;;  brightly:  how  the  dews  fall  damp  ! 
While  close  at  hand  the  glow-worm  lights  her 
lamp 
Or  twinkles  from  afar. 


The  jrnats  whirl  in  tne  air,  i 

The  evening  L'nats  ;  and  tliore  !  But  evening  now  is  done 

The  owl  opes  broad  his  eyes  nnd  wings  to  sail '  As  much  as  if  the  sun, 

For  prey ;  the  bat  wakes ;   and   the  shell-less  •  Day-frivinjr,  had  arisen  in  the  east :         [ceased, 
'nail  ,  For  nipht  has  come  ;  and  the  great  calm  has 

Comes  forth,  clammy  and  bare.  The  quiet  sands  have  run. 
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From  tho  Saturday  Beriew. 
IX)RD    COWLEY. 

Lord  Cowley,  who  is  about,  after  many 
years,  to  \aeate  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  has 
oeen  familiar  with  the  diplomatic  service 
from  his  infancy.  His  father,  sharing  the 
ability  and  fortune  of  his  prosperous  family, 
was  einploycd  half  a  century  a^ '  in  im- 
portant missions  under  Castlerragh  and 
Canning,  and  ended  his  official  career  as 
Ambassador  to  France.  The  qualities  of  a 
diplomatist  are  but  little  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  although  now  and  then  the 
.demeanour  of  an  Ambassador  placed  in  an 
exceptional  position  attracts  general  atten- 
tion. Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 
even  before  his  name  was  rendered  popular 
by  Mr.  Kinglake,  had.often  been  the  ob- 
ject of  satire  which  generallv  implied  re- 
spect, and  he  was  regarded  with  pride  and 
confidence  by  the  English  community  in  the 
East.  The  exercise  of  a  kind  of  reforming 
protectorate  over  Turkey  pleased  the  gene- 
ral imagination,  especially  as  it  was  known 
that  the  stern  censor  of  the  Porte  was 
always  ready,  in  defence  of  his  client,  to 
face  the  utmost  wrath  of  Russia.  No  other 
foreign  represent!  tive  of  England  has,  in 
the  present  generation,  attained  the  same 
general  recognition  of  his  merits.  An  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Vienna,  or  at 
Paris  cannot  affect  the  character  of  a  Vice- 
roy, or  of  a  resident  in  a  native  Indian 
principality.  It  is  his  business  to  acquire 
influence  at  the  Court  where  he  resides,  to 
collect  useful  information  for  his  own 
Grovernment,  and  generally  to  promote  a 
policy  which  originates  at  home.  As  Lord 
Cowley  has  during  a  long  period  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  many  successive  Minis- 
tries, it  may  be  assumed  that  he  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  advantage  to  his 
country.  Temper,  prudence,  and  accuracy 
are  not  brilliant  or  startling  (|ualities,  thoui^h 
they  are  among  the  most  useful  gifts  of  a 
man  of  business,  and  more  especially  of  a 
diplomatist.  Perfect  tact  is  more  especially 
required  whore,  as  in  France  at  the  present 
ilay,  Ambassadors  have  to  deal  directly  with 
the  Sovereign,  instead  of  transacting  the 
most  important  business  with  a  Cabinet. 
To  be  re-^pectfiil  and  conciliatory,  and  at. 
the  same  time  firm,  is  a  proof  of  vigour  and 
pliability  of  character ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  thit  Lord  Cowley  was  a  persona 
(frata  at  the  Tuileries,  although  he  has  never 
iKjen  accused  of  undue  subserviency  to  the 
Emperor.  The  facility  of  communication 
between  France  and  England  partially  re- 


lieves an  Ambassador  at  Paris  from  the 
temptation  of  becoming  a  partisan  of  a  for- 
eign GoYemment  When  the  despatches 
relating  to  some  important  crisiB  are  made 
public,  it  is  amusing  and  instmcttye  to  ob- 
serve the  tendency  of  diplomatists  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  Governments  to  which 
they  have  been  accredited.  f>arin^  the 
Italian  wars  of  1848  and  1859,  the  in&m&a- 
tion  furnished  to  the  English  GoYernment 
was  tinged  by  opposite  prejudices  as  it  pro- 
ceeded from  Vienna  or  from  Turin.  The 
late  Ijord  Normanby  learned,  during  bis 
official  residence  at  Florence,  to  be  the  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  the  petty  Italian 
princes ;  and  Sir  Jambs  Hudson,  x^pi^ 
senting  more  accurately  the  feeling  of  his 
countrymen,  was  almost  considered  an  Itali- 
an pat)*iot.  No  published  correspondence 
has  yet  shown  that  Lord  Cowlet  had  be- 
come a  Frenchman  in  his  political  opinions, 
although  his  formal  despatches  on  the  eve 
of  the  Italian  war  mav  seem  to  indicate 
credulity.  The  English  practice  of  print- 
ing diplomatic  blue-books  for  the  informa- 
tion ot  Parliament  has  naturally  led  to  the 
transaction  of  much  important  business  by 
means  of  private  and  confidential  letters. 
An  Ambassador  writing  with  a  view  to  fu- 
ture publicity  may  sometimes  repeat  in  his 
formal  despatches,  without  note  or  comment, 
the  pacific  assuvances  which  he  has  received, 
and  at  the  same  time  may  intimate  to  his 
Grovernment  his  own  conviction  that  war 
is  imminent,  and  that  armaments  are  not  the 
less  real  because  they  are  officially  dis- 
avowed. 

Having  been  successively  the  organ  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
of  Lord  Rus»ELL,  and  of  Lord  Stanley, 
Lord  Cowley  has  probably  learnt  the  truth 
of  Lord  Aberi>eex*8  assertion  that  the  for- 
eign policy  of  England  is  substantially  the 
same  under  all  Governments.  The  list  of 
Foreign  Secretaries  m'ght  perhaps  be 
abridged,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Palmerston, 
when  he  was  in  ofiice,  always  controlled 
the  foreign  policy  of  England ;  yet  the 
nominal  head  of  the  department  necessarily 
writes  and  signs  the  despatches  which  ex- 
press the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  or  of 
the  First  Minister.  It  was  Ix)rd  Cowley's 
fortune  to  transmit  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment Lord  Russell's  succe^tsive  lefusals  to 
participate  in  the  proposed  Congress,  and 
to  support  the  efibrts  of  France  in  the  cause 
of  Poland.  It  is  the  business  of  an  ambas- 
sador to  be  unconscious  of  ofience,  even 
when  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the  most  disa- 
greeable communications ;  yet  it  may  per- 
haps have  been  a  satisfaction  to  Lord  Cow- 
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LKY  when  tbe  de|bth  of  Lord  Palmerston  j  commercia]  treaty  with  France  in  1 786,  he 
relieved  Lord  Russell  of  the  duty  of  writ- ;  employed  Mr.  Eden,  who  was  the  best 
tag  despatches.  Within  the  same  period  \  economist  of  his  time,  as  Minister  PIcnipo- 
were  included  the  decision  of  the  English  i  tentiary,  altbousrh  the  Duke  of  Dorset  re- 
Goyemment  to  take  no  share  in  the  Mexi-  <  tained  the  rank  of  Ambassador.  As  the 
CMi  war,  and  the  frequent  interchange  of  ^^  Treaty  of  1860  was  framed  in  accordance 
proposals  and  advice  on  the  American  ques- 1  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  there  was, 
tion.  While  the  people  of  the  United  properly  speaking,  no  need  of  negotiation. 
States  were  raring  against  the  treacherous  Tbe  knowledge  possessed  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
lM)6tility  of  the  English  Government,  Lord !  and  the  conSdence  which  he  commanded 
CoWLKT  was  incessantly  conveying  to  the  :  among  traders  and  manufacturers,  eminently 
French  Gk>vemment  arguments  and  resoln- ,  qualified  him  for  the  useful  function  of 
tions  in  favour  of  the  most  scrupulous  neu-  teaching  tbe  French  nation  tbe  English  les- 
trality.  The  position  of  Lord  Lyons  at  I  son  of  me  trade.  His  favourite  belief  that 
Washington  was  only  one  degree  more  un- 1  commerce  was  an  effectual  cure  for  political 
enviable  than  that  which  imposed  on  Lord  |  aggression  received  an  instructive  comment 
Ck>WLET  the  duty  of  thwarting  day  by  day  i  in  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  while 
the  dearest  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Napole-  '  be  was  still  adjusting  the  det^ls  of  the 
OM,  but  the  regard  for  personal  courtesy  i  treaty.  It  is  said  that  greater  adroitness  in 
which  prevails  universally  in  Europe  tends '  negotiation  might  have  procured  for  Switz- 
greatlj  to  diminish  the  harshness  of  diplo-  eriand  a  portion  of  the  province  which  now 
matic  collisions.  It  was  well  known  tbat '  forms  a  part  of  the  French  Empire ;  but  in 
the  English  Ambassador  was  controlled,  not '  so  important  a  matter  the  Ambassador  was 
only  by  his  Grovernment,  but  by  tbe  public  |  probably  relieved  from  responsibility  by  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen ;  and  a  wise  |  distinct  orders  of  his  Government  The 
SoTereign  prefers  an  independent  represcn-  coolness  which  followed  tbe  seizure  of  the 
tatire  of  national  feeling  to  a  sycophant '  Italian  provinces  yielded  gradually,  like  pre- 
wlio  may  mislead  him  into  dangerous  en- ,  vious  causes  of  disagreement,  to  the  sense  of 
terprises  by  courtly  deference.  During  Lord  ',  common  interest  wbich  has  now  for  thirty 
CoWLEY*8  career  at  Paris,  he  was  more  i  years  found  expression  in  the  alliance  m 
often  an  opponent  than  a  supporter  either  of  England  with  France.  Neither  Poland  nor 
the  principle  or  of  the  details  of  French  i  Denmark,  neither  the  crime  of  Orsini  nor 
policy,  but  he  seems  to  have  commanded '  the  failure  of  tbe  joint  expedition  to  Mexi- 
the  esteem  and  goodwill  of  the  Emperor,  !  co,  have  permanently  disturbed  the  convic- 
perfaaps  because  he  had  never  attempted  to  |  tion  that  the  two  great  nations  of  the  West 
deceive  him.  It  was  one  of  tbe  many  foir  have  a  common  concern  in  the  defence  of 
bles  of  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  to  exhibit '  civilization  in  distant  regions.  The  neces- 
ill  humour  to  foreign  Ministers  whenever  i  sity  of  keeping  watch  on  tbe  ambitious  de- 
tbej  thwarted  his  wishes,  or  offered  unwel-'  signs  of  France  nearer  home  has  been  hap- 
come  remonstrances.  The  present  ruler  of  pHy  diminished  by  the  establishment,  in  the 
France  is  wiser,  and  has  more  control  oyer  centre  of  Europe,  of  an  independent  power 
bit  temper.  of  the  first  order.     Lord    Cowley's  sue- 

One  of  the  most  important  affairs  with  cessor  will  probably  have  to  deal  with  a 
which  Lord  Cowley  was  officially  connect-  policy  of  peace  on  the  Continent,  and  he 
ed  waa  entirely  conducted  by  a  non-profes-  will  not  l)e  embarrassed  by  the  dying  tradi- 
sional  negotiator.  The  Ambassador  merely  tion  of  French  hostility  to  England.  Lord 
afforded  facilities  to  Mr.  Cobdkn's  conduct  Cowley  has  been  tbe  witness,  and  perhaps 
of  tbe  Commercial  Treaty  ;  and  invidious  |  in  some  degree  tbe  promoter,  of  a  change  of 
comparisons  were  not  unnaturally  drawn  ,  opinion  or  sentiment  which  is  mainly  due  to 
between  the  active  promoter  of  free  trade  the  rise  of  a  new  and  less  prejudiced  gene- 
aad  tbe  ostensible  representative  of  the  ration.  Tbosc  who  remember  tbe  popular 
Eng^h  Crown.  The  business  of  a  diplo-  language  of  twenty  years  ago  can  best  ap- 
matist  has,  in  truth,  little  connection  with  prcciate  tbe  improvement  in  the  spirit  of 
the  special  arrangements  of  a  tariff.  An  tbe  French  nation.  After  so  complete  a 
Ambassador,  like  an  advocate,  must  be  revolution  of  feeling,  enthusiasts  may  hope 
ready  to  support  the  interests  of  his  country  that  at  some  distant  period  even  American 
on  aU  occasions,  but  he  is  not  expected  to  politicians  may  learn  to  treat  England  with 
possess  the  minute  knowledge  of  a  practised  '  ordinary  good  sense  and  civility. 
eoonoidist.    When  Mr.  Pitt  negotiated  his  ; 
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From  tlie  Sitardiy  Berlew, 
A    STORY    or    DOOM.' 

Mise  IiJGELow's  poems  faave  achieved  a. 
merited  and  rather  remarkable  popularit^r 
within  a  very  few  years.  The  fly-leaf  of 
the  Story  of  Doom  reminds  ua  that  her 
earlier  volume  has  reached  its  thirteenth 
edition  in  ordinary  type,  and  is  moreover 
purchasable  in  a  guinea  or  two-guinea 
form,  with  uinety-seven  iilustrationa  by 
Tarioua  popalar  artists.  We  are  unreserv- 
edly glad  of  the  fairly-earned  success  of  a 
Ctos  whose  (."apacities  for  eminence  we 
'  ago  recognii^ed.  At  the  same  time  we 
could  wish  tlut  a  rather  longer  interval 
liad  been  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  pub- 
lication -of  the  set  of  poems  now  before  us. 
the  loni;est  and  most  impartant  of  which 
is  the  Sior^  of  Doom.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
when  even  well-deserved  appreciation  by 
the  publle  inducts  an  author  to  follow  too 
strictl?  the  mmffetNulIa  diet  tine  lined,  and 
stwciaily  so  in  the  case  of  writer*  in  verse. 
We  hope  Miss  Ingelow  has  time  enough  be- 
fore Iter  to  insure  her  giving  us  the  benciit 
of  the  whole  originality  of  her  mind  in  the 
mo«t  well-considered,  and  therefore  the 
most  enduring,  form.  We  can  hardly  ad- 
mit that  she  has  altogether  realized  this 
ideal  in  the  present  Tolnnio ;  and  we  cannot 
escape  the  consciousness  that  a  story  which 
ealls  itself  "of  Doom,  and  which  in  fact  is 
the  tragic  -or  epic  stor^  of  ^Noah's  Deluge, 
ought  ta  be  handled  with  a  more  powerful 


Ingelow's  picture  of  the  state  of  the  world 
belore  the  Flood  is  not  a  very  good  one  as 
fur  as  it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  gO  very  deep, 
though  perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed that  it  should  have  gone  any  deeper. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  a  sermon  once 
preached  by  a  Welsh  parson,  which  dilated 
on  the  various  tcmptatioos  that  Noah  liad 
to  bear  at  the  liands  of  his  neighbours  wti He 
he  was  working  on  the  Ark,  somewhat  after 
this  fashion.  The  wickeil  heathens  of  the 
Welsh  preacher'  caiW'  to  Noah  and  said, 
"  Nonii,  Ivfrt:  is  capital  good  ale  at  the  Red 
Lion,  won't  you  come  and  have  some  ?  " 
but  Noah  went  on  hammering  at  his  Ark, 
clump  —  clump  —  clump.  And  the  wicked 
heathens  come  again  to  Noali  and  a^id, 
"  Noah,  the  hounct  are  running  ca[Htal  on 
the  hill  behind  the  house,  won't  yon  tome 
(uid  see  them  ?  "  lui  Ni);i)i  wvni  on  ham- 
mering at  his  Ark,  clump —  clump  —  clump. 

•  A  Storji  or  Dornn  and  otter  Potmt.  By  Jean 
Ingelow.    London :  Longinuu  f  Co,    16B7. 


And  when  the  Flood  came,  where  WBf 
Noah?  Safe  in  the  Ai^,  which  he  had 
built,  clump  —  clnmp  —  clump  And  where 
were  the  wicked  heathens '/  Howling  and 
sci-eechin^  in  the  wateril"  In  Mim  Inge- 
low's  poem,  as  Jn  the  Welshman's  sermon, 
we  are  more  or  less  obliged  to  take  upon 
iru^t  the  exemplary  wickedness  of  the 
heathen  of  Noah's  day,  except  in  points 
analc^ous  to  a  love  of  the  hounds  or  of 
capital  good  ale.  There  iasomeAubttetj  in 
Miss  Ingelow's  imagination  oF  the  old  ser- 
pent as  an  extremely  pious  and  formal  char- 
acter, much  given  to  permading  the  heathen 
Santa  to  gorgeous  acts  of  ritual  and  soLTi- 
;c.  Japhet's  love-alTair  and  betrothal  to 
one  of  the  slave-girls  of  his  mother's  house- 
hold are  very  prettily  and  graceliilly  told 
(if  only  Japhet  had  not  been  Japbet,  bat 
some  otber  penjonnee  of  fiction),  and  Ja- 
pliet  is  of  course  altogether  a  comfort  to 
his  father,  which  Shem  and  Ham.  et^aally 
of  course,  are  not.  There  is  great  pietur- 
esquenes  of  description  scattered  through 
the  poem,  and  there  is  considerably  greater 
individuality  of  character  among  the  pei^ 
sonages  of  Nonh's  household  than  is  wont  to 
he  found  among  the  painted  wooden  images 
which  represent  them  to  our  youthful  ima- 

S'naljons  in  the  Noah's  arks  of  nursery  lile. 
uC  the  fact  rcmmne  that  the  Slori/  n/  Doom 
is  neither  biblical  nor  grand.  We  do  not 
SBV  that  such  a  story  need  justify  itself  by 
being  biblical,  but  we  do  say  that  it  dotw  not 
justify  itself  unless  it  is  grand.  The  Flood 
is  not  a  subject  upott  which  good  taste  can 
be  BBtisfiad  with  a  merely  pretty  idyl. 

Mas  Ingelow's  power  (rf*  turning  legiti- 
mate subjects  into  graceliil  idyls  wm  well 
shown  in  her  earlier  volume,  end  the  new 
volume  is  not  devoid  of  the  same  kind  of 
excellence.  "  Laurance  "  is  a  gond  simple 
idyl  of  true  and  false  love;  "Gladys  wtd 
her  Island  "  a  reasonably  succe^ul  allegari- 
cal  one.  Gladys  is  the  normal  figure  of  a 
humble  pupil-teacher  in  a  school  at  some 
imaginary  watering-place,  far  cleverer  than 
the  commonplace  young  ladies  whom  afae 
teaches.  One  day,  when  the  young  ladies 
of  the  establishment  are  treated  to  a  picnio, 
Gladys  is  thoughtfully  sent  by  her  aminbla 
employers  on  asoljtary  walk,  lest  ihe  should 
become  enamoured  of  pleasures  above  her 
proper  station.  When  she  has  strolled 
^ome  way  beyond  the  -ordinary  limit  of  the 
iJcporoiie  young  ladies' walk  along  the  sborv, 
Gladys  suddenly  sees  a  wonderful  island 
gleaming  on  the  sea-line.  A  mysterious 
woman  with  A  baby  comes  by,  who  develop* 
the  facultyof  answering  filactys's  unullerecl 
thoughts,  and  along  with  her  comei  a  bois- 
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teroos  girl  or  *<  freakish  maid.**  Under  the 
charge  of  these  two  experienced  mariners, 
Gladys  sails  off  in  a  convenient  ferry-boat 
to  the  island.  She  sees  there  a  number  of 
quaint  and  pretty  things  which  Miss  Inge- 
low's  readers  may  see  with  her,  and  returns 
bome  at  nightfall  in  time  to  see  the  carriages 
of  the  picnic  party  drive  up,  and  to  fall  in- 
to her  ordinary  duties  without  being  found 
out  as  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  a  fairy  isle. 
A  note  telb  us  that  the  woman  is  **  Imagi- 
nation, brooding  over  what  she  brought 
forth.  The  two  purple  peaks  of  the  island 
represent  the  domains  of  Poetry  and  of  His- 
tory. The  girl  **  (the  freakbh  thing)  *^  is 
Fancy."  The  island  scenes  are  drawn  with 
Tery  remarkable  grace  and  cle|urness  of  lan- 
guage. But  we  feel  bound  po  give  Miss 
lngelQ|V  a  friendly  caution  not  to  deliver 
herseln^ver  too  unreservedly  to  the  vagariet* 
of  the  freakish  thing,  or  she  may  end  by 
miataking  her  for  the  brooding  mother. 
Again,  we  do  not  think  that  Miss  Ingelow 
improves  her  fable  by  a  desultory  moral 
which  winds  up  afler  this  fashion :  — 


—  aod  with  a  word  to  the  nobler  sex 
Am  thus  —  we  pray  you  carry  not  your  guns 
On  the  half-cock. 

Why^  not  ?  If  the  fairer  sex  takes  vigour- 
ooaly  to  shooting,  we  are  inclined  to  pray 
fervently  that  their  guns  may  be  carried  on 
the  half-cock,  at  any  rate  as  long  as  they 
are  not  walking  up  to  a  point.  Otherwise 
the  newspapers  will  be  full  of  tragic  acci- 
dents till  the  host  of  fair  shooters  have 
learnt  their  lesson  better  than  Miss  Inge- 
low.  If  technical  terms  must  be  used  in 
Teiae,  they  should  be  used  accurately. 

The  poetical  metaphor  of  ^^  word-paint- 
ing'' has  followed  many  metaphors  into  the 
i^ons  of  the  tritest  prose  ;  and  it  may 
Tery  well  stay  there.  Miss  Ingelow  brings 
it  Mck  into  lyrical  verse  under  the  form  of 
**  my  paintings  labial  "  —  perhaps  the  very 
Tileat  phrase  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to 
meet  in  an  asscnrtment  of  genuine  poetry. 
The  certainty  that  Miss  Ineelow  can  mould 
the  clearest  and  simplest  language  as  she 
pkwaes  enhances  our  regret  that  she  should 
nUy  even  in  a  few  instances,  into  slipshod 
nffisetation.  Here  is  an  example  of  w  hat 
ahe  can  do  in  the  way  of  graceful  lyric, 
when  she  tries ;  though  even  here  a  phrase 
or  two  is  not  fairly  above  criticism  :  — 

The  racing  river  leapt,  and  sang 
Fall  blithely  in  the  perfect  weather, 
All  roond  the  mountain  echoes  rang, 
For  blue  and  green  were  glad  together. 


This  raine^  out  light  from  every  part, 
And  that  with  songs  of  joy  was  thriHing  : 
But  in  the  hollow  of  my  heart 
There  ached  a  place  that  wanted  filling. 

Before  the  road  and  river  meet, 
And  stepping-stones  are  wet  andglisten, 
I  heard  a  sound  of  laughter  sweet, 
And  paused  to  like  it,  and  to  listen. 

I  heard  the  chanting  waters  flow. 
The  cushat's  note,  the  bee's  low  humming ; 
Then  turned  the  hedge,  and  did  not  know  — 
How  could  1  ?  —  that  my  time  was  coming. 

A  girl  upon  the  nighest  stone, 
Half  doubtful  of  the  deed,  was  standing. 
So  far  the  shallow  flood  had  flown 
Beyond  the  accustomed  leap  of  landing. 

She  knew  not  any  need  of  me, 
Yet  me  she  waited  all  unweeting  : 
Wo  thought  not  1  had  crossed  the  sea, 
And  half  the  sphere  to  give  her  meeting. 

I  waded  out,  her  eyes  I  met, 
I  wished  the  moments  had  been  hours : 
I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and  set 
Her  dainty  feet  among  the  flowers. 

Her  fellow-raaids  in  copse  and  lane. 
Ah  I  still,  methink<<,  I  hear  them  calling : 
The  wind's  soft  whisper  in  the  plain. 
The  cushat's  coo,  the  water's  falling. 

But  now  it  is  a  year  ago. 
But  now  possession  crowns  endeavour  : 
I  took  her  in  my  heart,  to  grow 
And  All  the  hollow  place  for  ever. 

The  best  and  most  complete  poem  in  the 
volume  is  the  last  —  a  baUad  on  the  build- 
ing of  the  first  Eddystone  Lighthouse  by 
Win  Stanley,  a  mercer  of  London,  who  per- 
ished with  his  own  edifice  in  a  violent  storm 
in  the  winter  of  1 703.  We  must  leave  Miss 
Ingelow  to  settle  with  historical  authorities 
whether  Winstanley  built  the  tower  on  his 
own  account,  or  for  the  Trinity  House. 
Apart  from  this  question  of  literal  truth, 
the  ballad  is  well-conceived  and  thoroughly 
well  worked  out ;  not  the  less  so  because 
Miss  Ingelow  wrote  it  (as  her  note  tells  us) 
with  a  fixed  purpose  of  attaining  such  sim- 
plicity and  plainness  of  narrative  as  might 
captivate  the  minds  and  memories  of  an 
ordinary  set  of  schoolchildren.  It  is  too 
long  for  quoting  entire,  but  a  few  stansas 
willindicate  the  spirit  which  runs  through 
the  whole.  Two  of  Winstanley's  home- 
ward-bound shipe  have  been  lost  on  the 
rock,  when  he  resolves  to  devote  his  life  to 
conquering  the  public  danger.     On  reach- 
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ing  Plymoutb,  lie  is  of  course  dissuaded  by 
the  local  wiseacres  from  wasiing  his  labour 
and  money  on  an  impossibility.  The  Mayor 
of  Plymouth  advises  him,  with  plausible 
reasons,  to  leave  it  alone  for  an  easier  and 
mqre  u^fifTtask :  — 

O  beacons  siphtcd  in  the  dark. 
They  are  right  welcome  things, 
And  pitcliDots  flaming  on  the  shore 
Show  fiiir  as  angel  wings. 

Ilast  gold  in  hand  ?  then  light  the  land, 
It  'longs  to  thoe  and  mo  ; 
But  let  alone  the  deadly  rock 
In  God  Almighty's  sea. 


However,  Winstanley  perseveres,  and  in 
spite  of  all  adverse  prophecy  the  tower  is 
completed  and  the  lantern  lighted  :  — 

AVinstanley  set  his  foot  ashore  : 
Said  he,  *'  My  work  is  done  : 
I  hold  it  strong  to  last  as  long 
As  aught  beueath  the  sun. 

*'  But  if  it  fail  as  fail  it  may, 
Borne  down  with  ruin  and  rout, 
Another  than  I  shall  rear  it  high, 
And  brace  the  girders  stout. 

"  A  better  than  I  shall  rear  it  high, 

Por  now  the  way  is  plain  ; 

And  tho'  I  were  dead,"  Winstanley  said, 
"  The  light  would  shine  again. 

"  Yet  were  I  fain  still  to  remain. 
Watch  in  my  tower  to  keep, 
And  tend  my  light  in  the  stormiest  night 
That  ever  did  move  the  deep ; 

*'  And  if  it  stood,  why  then  'twere  good. 
Amid  their  tremulous  stirs. 
To  count  each  stroke  when  the  mad  waves 

broke, 
For  cheers  of  mariners. 


"  But  if  it  fell,  then  this  were  well. 
That  I  should  with  it  fall ; 
Since,  for  my  part,  I  have  built  ray  heart 
In  the  courses  of  its  wall." 


If  such  was  Winstanley's  wish,  he  had  it. 
And  if  it  occurred  to  him  further  to  wish  that 
his  story  might  sometime  be  told  in  good 
clear  honest  English  verse,  he  need  hardly 
have  wished  for  a  better  chronicler  than 
Miss  Ingelow. 


From  the  Saturday  Beriew. 
MISTAKES    IK    CHARACTEB. 

There  can  be  nodonbt  that  a  great  many 
of  the  actions  which  we  take  to  be  infallible 
signs  of  the  character  of  the  person  who 
does  them  are,  in  fact,  not  infallible  at  all 
This  is  only  another  way  of  patting  a  trath 
which  few  people  woald  care  to  deny,  that 
few  characters  are  entirely  consistent  and 
complete  in  all  their  parts.  Wife  people 
have  weak  places,  and  foolish  people  have 
often  acntcness  enough  to  feign  one  or  two 
of  the  superficial  airs  and  attributes  of  wis- 
dom. De  Retz  instantly  marked  Chigt  as 
having  a  small  mind,  from  the  moment  that 
he  told  him  that  be  had  written  with  the 
same  pen  for  three  years,  and  that  it  was  a 
capital  pen  still,  lliis  pvroved  a  sagacious 
judgment.  When  Chigi  became  fope,  it 
was  traly  said  of  him  that  he  was  maximus 
in  minimuf  and  vdnimus  in  maximiSj  just  the 
kind  of  person  who  would  have  a  conceit 
about  his  pen.  Still  the  mere  fact  on  which 
De  Retz  founded  a  Jud^ent  which  circum- 
stances afterwards  jasttfied  was  not  in  itself 


a  perfectly  adequate  basis  for  such  a  judg- 

"    by 
taking  excessive  care  of  his  pen,  and  mighb 


ment.    A   man  might  amuse    himsen    by 


find  sincere  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
the  pen  had  lasted  for  three  years,  and  still 
was  a  good  pen,  without  necessarily  beins  a 
trifler  and  an  ass.  We  continually  find  that 
men  of  subtle  and  Ti^rons  intellects,  con- 
stantly exercised  in  important  affairs,  de- 
light in  being  able  to  think  or  talk  about 
small  things,  and  have  an  interest  in  what 
to  prigs  and  pedants  appear  disgastingly 
frivolous  concerns.  It  is  not  always  yery 
pleasant  to  meet  a  great  man  in  one  of 
these  leisure  memento.  We  expect  Bome 
ontward  and  visible  sign  of  his  greatness, 
that  he  will  talk  well,  and  say  fine  things, 
and  disclose  to  us  ail  that  lies  next  bis 
heart.  We  forget  that  he  has  been  think- 
ing or  writing  fine  things  all  day,  and  that 
he  has  had  quite  enoo^  of  what  lies  next 
his  heart  to  be  only  too  happy  to  forset  it 
for  a  while.  The  poet  is  only  too  glad  to 
escape  from  the  ideas  which  have  mastered 
him  for  hours  and  days  and  weeks.  The 
!  philosopher  who  has  been  the  slave  of  bis 
books  and  his  trains  of  thought  is  charmed 
to  mix  with  people  who  don't  read,  and 
don't  know  exactly  what  a  train  of  thought 
means.  The  statesman  who  has  been  busied 
in  affairs  and  despatches  and  squabbles 
amons  his  colleagues,  and  so  forth,  tlunks 
himself  in  Paradise  when  he  can  expatiate 
upon  horses  or  crops  or  the  opera.      Per- 
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sons  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  have  an 
urgent  and  serious  interest  in   their  minds 
•re    extremely    vexed    and    disappointed 
when  they  find  a  prominent  man  unwilling 
to  exhaust  himselt  hy  **  tumbling ''  for  their 
pleasure  and  behoof.     They  are  very  often 
i^ady  to  TOW  that  his  prominence  is  alto- 
gether unmerited,  and    that,    in  spite   of 
OTery  thine  to  the  contrary,  he  is  at  bottom 
i  thoroughly  poor  creature.     It  is  certainly 
true  that  a  man  may  attain  prominence  by 
virtue  of  charlatanry,  and  therefore  these 
exacting  persons   may  now   and  then  be 
light  in  their  disparagement  of  people  with 
a  reputation.    But  it  is  a  violent  mistake  to 
amune  that  a  man  is  beneath  his  reputation 
just  because  he  declines  to  show  on  or  talk 
op  to  it,  whenever  anybody  chooses  to  try 
to  wind  him  up,  as  though  he  were   some 
canningly-oonstructed    machine.       Talley- 
rand was  as  judicious  as  usual  when  he  re- 
plied to  the  impertinent  visitor  who  wanted 
to^  involve  him  in  a  conversation  upon  af- 
fairs of  State,  ^*  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  never 
talk  about  what  I  understand.''    Wise  men 
often  follow  his  epcample.    It  is  to  be  deplor- 
^  tbatit  does  not  become  more  general. 
Society  would  be  ever  so  much  more  enjoy- 
sUe  if  people  would  not  insist  upon  airing 
tbeir  specialities  ;    and,  as  a  rule,  a  man 
'witli  sincere  respect  for  his  own  speciality, 
fta^  honest  knowledge  of  it,  is  the  last  per- 
in  the  world  to  thrust  it  upon  those  who 
not  competent  to  understand    or    to 
Masore  it.    He  is  much  more  willing  to 
clisoourse  upon  his  pen,  like  Cardinal  Chigi, 
or  liii  ink-pot,  or  the  kind  of  paper  which 
ha  QMS,  than  upon  the  ideas  which  these 
ire  the  humble  instruments  of  fixing  and 
cooveyring  to  the  public.    Anybody  can  nn- 
dentand  and  appreciate  the  qualities  of  a 
ptt  which  has  proved  a  good  and  service- 
ihle  pen  for  three  whole  years.    Provided- 
the  owner  of  such  an  implement  docs  not 
ctny    his    demand    for   our    enthusiasm 
on  the   subject    too    far,    he    could    not 
choow  a  better  kind  of  subject  for  light 
Mversation  after  a  day's  work.    It  is  rank 
jigntitade  to  mark  such  a  man  out  as  hav- 
its  a  nBall  mind. 

syvery  solemn  people  it  is  thought  an 
ttdnmely  unworthy  thing  to  have  favourite 
MUBils.  A  man  or  a  woman  who  cares  for 
i  dog  or  a  cat,  and  who  does  not  disguise 
the  attachment,  passes  in  certain  sorts  of 
cbdes  for  a  wolully  light-minded  person. 
How  can  anybody,  they  ask,  who  sees  the 
overwhelming  seriousness  of  life  endure  to 
devote  a'  single  grave  thought  to  a  mere 
lirnte,  or  to  find  an  atom  of  pleasure  in  the 
creature?      But  here  again  it  is  possible 


that  a  very  humane  and  sympathizing  per- 
son may  have  pets,  just  for  the  same  reason 
which  makes  a  studious  person  more  ready^ 
to  chat  about  his  pen  than  its  products. 
One  requires  reliefs  and  contrasts.  If  a 
lady  has  spent  the  afternoon  in  visiting 
paupers  and  squalid  wretchos,  she  needs  to 
have  another  sort  of  picture  in  the  evening  ; 
and  if  the  contemplation  of  a  dog  curled  up 
on  the  hearthrug  supplies  this  solace,  why 
should  she  be  thought  the  worse  of  on  that 
account  ?  Yet  j>eople  are  so  hasty  in  think- 
ing ill  of  a  neighbour's  character,  that  the 
sight  of  the  comfortable  dog  fills  them  with 
righteous  indignation  and  contempt.  Thpy 
declare  that  the  brute  s  owner  is  heartless 
and  selfish,  and  indifiercnt  to  the  grave 
facts  of  life,  as  though  the  existence  of 
misery  were  the  strongest  possible  r(>ason 
for  our  absolute  refusal  to  be  happy.  One 
may  be  very  fond  of  a  brute  without  being 
either  indolent  or  indifferent,  or  anything 
el:*e  that  is  bad.  Erskine  was  not  idle,  and 
he  was  not  incapable  of  the  warmest  inter- 
est in  public  things,  simply  because  he  had 
a  vessel  full  of  pet  leeches,  on  which  every 
evening  after  dinner  he  was  wont  to  lavish 
his  endearments  and  caresses.  And,  after 
all,  a  sage  dog  or  decorous  cat  is  a  much 
more  creditable  and  pi*ofitablc  companion 
than  many  kinds  of  humgin  beings  —  than 
a  peevish,  narrow-souled  woman,  for  exam- 
ple. A  man  is  much  more  to  be  envied 
and  respected  for  possessing  the  one  than 
the  other.  There  is  a  false  notion  current 
that  a  highly  social  temperament  is  also  a 
highly  benevolent  temperament,  and  that  if 
a  man  likes  the  society  of  human  beings  he 
is  sure  to  be  solicitous  for  their  interests. 
Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken.  It  is 
constantly  the  case  that  a  man  who  rather 
shuns  the  haunts  of  his  kind,  and  has  a 
leech  or  a  tortoise  or  a  dog  for  his  most 
habitual  companion,  cares  a  great  deal 
more  for  public  well-being,  and  would  do  a 
great  deal  more  in  the  way  of  personal 
sacrifice  to  promote  it,  than  the  airy  popu- 
lar being  who  is  never  happy  except  wnen 
he  is  in  the  company  of  a  troop  of  other 
people. 

A  firequent  souroe  of  misjudgment  of  char- 
acter is  an  intolerance  of  paradox.  We  de  - 
clare  a  man  to  be  a  fool  if  he  says  things 
which  sound  absurd  or  perverse,  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  think  whether  he  means 
himself  to  be  taken  to  the  very  letter  of 
what  he  says.  In  England,  where  we  are  a 
sober  and  rather  stolid  race  in  many  things, 
this  injustice  is  too  prevalent.  And  it  does 
us  a  good  deal  of  harm.  In  a  certain  quan- 
tity paradox   is  an  invaluable  element  in 
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intellectual  life.    It  places  a  truth  or  a  false- '  It  is  so  profoundly  distasteful  to  the  wi 
hood  before  the  mind  in  a  dress  which  viv-  people  —  that  is,  to  most  people  —  to 
idly  attracts  our  attention.    If  a  man   be- ;  brought  into  contact  with  a  strong  pei 
lieves  his  o^mn.  paradoxes,  he  may  be  either  i  who  knows  what  he  is  aiming  at,  and  k( 
a  person  of  extraordinarv^  genius  and   in-  '■  a  cool  eye  upon  the  means  by  which  hi 

sight,  or  a  shallow  fool,    rrobably  he  is  the  to  reach  it,  that  no  experience  to  the  c 

latter,  because,  without  reason  shown  to  the  trary  will  convince  them  that  a  man  ma^-    i^^ 
contrary,  we  are  justified   in  assuming  of  |  firm,  resolute,  punctual,  indefatigably      gg^, 
anybody  that  he  or  she  belongs  to  the  mv  I  dustrious,  a  shade  exacting,  and  yet  ov^r- 
jority.     As  a  rule,  however,  he  who  has  tlie  |  flowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindoeav, 
wit  to  propound  a  paradox  has  also  wit  land  always  ready  to  bestow  generously 'wicA 
enough  to  keep  him  from  believing  that  it  his  left  hand  all  that  he  has  sedulously  reap ^sd 
contains  all  that  need  be  said  on  the  inatter  by  the  toil  of  his  rights     It  is  not  certi^ia 
to  which  it  relates.     Those  who  are  habitu-  that  the  base  emotion  of  envy  does  not  &■  wr 
ally  paradoxical  arc  bores,  because  immod-  ter  largely  into  this  confusion  of  a  coUeoti 
erate  addiction  to  this  mode    of   stating, of  most  useful  virtues  with  a  very 
things  is  almost  always  affectation,  and  not  vice.    If  you  find  that  a  man  is  makiiig 
the  expression  of  a  genuine,  if  temporal^,  resistible  way  by  his  steadfastness,  it  isic 
mode  of    lookin<r  at  things.      The    main  comfort  to  a  meauer  nature  to  believe, 
object  in  the  worKl  is  to  keep  people's  minds  \  pretend  to  believe,  that  this  steadfastneifr       i> 
alive  and  awake,  and  to  effect  this  nothing '  the  product  of  a  horrid  congelation  of  ^^bU 
is  more  potent  than  to  offer  them  a  state-  the  finer  and  wider  sympathies.     Of  ooor  <^ae, 
ment  which    frets    their    common    sense. !  where  envy  comes  in,  the  confusion  betw^  ^n 
Thus  to  irritate  and  stir  up  common  sense  is  singleness  of  purpose  and  hardness  of  be^^BMt 
the  characteristic  of  a  paradox.    It  stimu-  ■  is  something  much  more  malignant  ihaiaa.   a 
lates  people  at   first  to  vehement  antago-  mere  blunder  of  observation.    But,  ap^art 
nism,  out  unless  they  are  over  a  hundred, '  from  this  vile  intruder,  men  are  too  wium  vg 
and  past  all  possibility  of  movement,  it  pre- 1  to  believe  that  a  cool  haad  usually  impTiiM 
vents  them  from  falling  contentedly  and  con- '  a  cold  heart.    It  is  a  superstition.    Ijiera 
fidently  back  into  their  old  attitude.    It  is '  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  we  could  expect 
an  obvious  error,  therefore,  to  discourage  '  the  one  to  accompany  the  other,  and  all  o£»— 
this  peculiar  turn  of  mind  by  identifying  it  servation  goes  to  show  that  the  one  does  no^ 
with  mere  brainless  perversity  and  wrong-  -  as  a  matter  of  fact  always  accompaDj 


headedness.      The  man  whom   you   deem  other.     Still  the  prejudice   remains, 
perverse  and  crotchety  very  likely  thinks  purposeless  are  apt  to  qnake  in  Uie  faee 
much  as  you  think,  only  his  thoughts   pre- 1  the  man  who  has  a  purpose,  who  knoi 
sent  themsolves  to  him  in   a  more  quaint !  clearly  what  it  is,  and  steadily  does  his  Im 
form,  with  a  variety  of  side  lights  upon  them,  to  carry  it  out  to  the  end.     Thia  qiukin|^^ 
which  in  your  own  mind  either  nature  or        '        '  *"'      -    •••  i   ••    -  ^. 

training  has  blocked  up.     It  docs  not  follow 
that  because  a  man  is  thus  able  to  change 

his  point  of  view,  and  to  shed  light  upon  his '  any  thing  to  console  them  for  their  a 
subject  from  many  angles,  therefore  he  sees  !  perhaps    the    cool-headed    ones  will    no^ 
everything  crooked  and  distorted.    Just  the  '  grudge  it  them.     Still,  all   false   mearar»-" 
reverse,  in  fact.     The  more  points  of  view  ■  ments  of  this  sort  are  worth  avoiding.    It 


makes  them  willing  to  think  that  there 
be  something  sinister  in  the  person  who  u 
the  occasion  of  it.    If  such  a  convictioii 


he  can  command  the  better,  and  the  more 
useful  he  is  to  persons  whose  vision  is  nar- 
rower than  his  own  happens  to  be. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  confusions  of 
thought  in  our  estimates  of  character  is  to 
mistake  exactness  for  hardness.  Anybody 
who  insists  on  precision,  punctuality,  order, 
and  upon  the  rigid  recognition  of  facts,  is  in- 
evitably set  down  by  nine  out  of  ten  ac- 
quaintances as  of  a  cold,  hard,  selfish  nature. 
Unless  a  man  is  a  little  weak  and  a  little 
blind,  men  will  not  have  it  that  his  charac- 
ter has  a  single  pliant  or  tender  fibre  in  it. 


is  not  of  very  much  importance  to  a  atoio 
whether  people  judge  him  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly. But,  as  we  live  in  a  world  with  otbeti^ 
it  is  of  importance  to  a  man  not  to  carry  Uf 
stoicism  too  far.  If  he  does,  he  is  prattjr 
sure  to  end  by  enjojring  the  mistakes  wkidEi 
his  neighbours  make  about  him,  and  encour- 
aging them.  And  this  is  a  form  of  affecto- 
tion  which  is  sure  to  engender  a  Terr  hoit- 
ful  amount  of  self-conscioosnesa  —  the  men- 
tal condition  which  is  about  the  mott  faurtfiil 
to  good  work  that  is  possible  to  the  hnmaB 
mind. 
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From  the  SpteUtoi.  ! 

I 

rHKATOlTS  INTERNATI05AI.  L&W.  •       | 

to  muj  important  qneBtiong  of  intems- 
ul  taw  hare  ariien   in  Engiaod  within 

lift  few  years,  that  we  turn  with  ton-  ' 
■nAle  interest  to  a  new  edition  of  what 
mnSy  considered  the  standard  work  on  I 
» labject.  Mr.  Wheaton's  book  has  been  i 
Mf|MWd  «B  an  authority  for  nearly  thirty  ' 
■n;  and  in  spite  of  its  defects,  and  the 
titT  of  Uter  writers,  it  atill  ii  fairly  e>i-  i 
M  to  the  Gnt  place.  The  author,  as  an 
■Wiean  and  a  diplomatist,  had  singular  ' 
I  ml  mi  II  for  peribrmini{  his  task.  As  an  i 
■wicui  he  stood  aloof  (rom  all  sympathy 
•k  old  Baropean  controversies,  and  he  I 
lAw  represented  the  riews  and  principles  , 
S  jDung  commercial  nation,  starting  on 
■Wmnr  with  no  fetters  of  tradition.  Aa 
l^lomttiat  he  bad  great  practical  knowl-  ' 
pof  the  working  tn  treaties  and  the  con- 
>t  afn^otiation,  and  he  learnt  fully  to 
ptiWe  the  fundamental  aiiom  of  aliinter- 
ikMl  law,  that  it  has  no  poaitiro  sanction 
lqMOd«iit  <if  treaty.  His  two  chief  defects 
fl^i  from  the  same  causes.  He  is  very 
IVlllj  prone  to  attach  peculiar  impor- 
IM  to  all  questions  specially  affecting  his 
Ik  OHmtrj,  an  error  which  miebt  anqiies- 
4HblT  be  avoided,  but  which   is  probably 

•  imariooa  than  if  it  had  been  made  by 

•  eitueu  of  any  other  country.  He  is 
M  •ooMwhat  meagre  in  his  treatment  of 
•iMcmational  atpect  of  private  rights,  a 
i^Mtof  which  a  trained  lawyer  would  be 
m  mpt  to  feel  the  importance.     His  grasp 


Plht  general  principles  of  jurisprude 
I  fca,  and  hi*  treatment  of  them  gener 


mportance 
:iples  of  ji 

, .        nent  of  them  generally 

iMrandaooDd;  nor  baj  any  better  method 
tMmMag  and  discussing  the  subject  ever 
Mi  adopted.  Mr.  Wheaton,  however,  has 
IMI  daftd  for  eighteen  years,  and  the 
falM  >n  iatemational  law  which  have 
likM  place  daring  the  interval  render  it  a 
Mttor  of  great  importance  how  his  orginal 
iBt  li  edited  and  supplemented.  In  this 
Mpett  the  new  edition  has  a  marked  ad- 
WMlM  over  the  otheis  which  have  been 
Mm  CDCe  the  aalbor's  death.  The  for- 
■roaea  were  edited  and  augmented  with 
a«Mider«ble  mass  of  notes  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
iMiauee,  who  neither  by  his  calling  nor 
Irhiiown  abilities  was  well  fitted  to  sup- 
^(■t  Wlwaton's  defects,  and  to  make 
Madditiona  reqaired  by  the  course  of  bis- 
tay.  He  alao  was  a  diplomatist,  prolix  in 
Uli^le,  and  with  a  tendency  liir  stronger 

*  ntamf*  htUnaUimal  late.    Elchth  Edition. 


than  Mr.  "Wheaton's  to  dwell  specially  on 
matters  of  American  interest.  He  added 
nothing  on  that  branch  of  the  subject  which 
Wheaton  bad,  as  we  have  already  menUon- 
«d,  treated  imperfectly,  and  he  loaded  the 
l)ook  with  many  voluminous  notes  on  points 
of  very  slieht  importance.  The  present 
i^dilor,  Mr,  11.  H.  Dana,  has  discarded  the 
vhole  of  bia  predecessor's  additions  to  the 
original  text,  but  has  addeil  many  notes  of 
jiis  own.  Some  of  these  are  substituted  for 
Mr.  L%ffr^-Kce's,  and  arc  usually  a  greac 
improvement  on  thtm  ;  but  many  of  course 
ure  on  entirely  new  topics,  mainly  such  as 

wrote,  though  a  few  supply  defcL-ts  in 
Wheaton's  text  which  Mr.  Lawrence  did 
not  attempt  to  remedy.  There  is  also  a 
new  and  improved  index,  and  a  separate 
table  of  the  principal  subjects  discussed  in 
ihe  editor's  notes.  That  the  present  edi- 
i.ion  is  considerably  superior  to  the  previous 
lines  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  will 
ake  the  trouble  to  compare  them  together ; 
i)ut  the  superiority  is  in  point  of  execution, 
not  in  comprehension  of  the  true  principles 
i>n  which  a  treatise  of  international  law 
ought  to  be  written.  The  additional  notes 
df  both  editors  contain  Ions  disquisitions  on 
.ilmcist  every  international  dispute  which 
lias  arisen  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
i.'ertainly  on  every  poiot  affecting  American 
interests.  The  arguments  are  given  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  too  oflen  the  writer 
indulges  in  a  little  argument  on  his  own 
account.  It  is  possible  that  the  United 
States  may  have  been  right  in  every  ia- 
itance,  anil  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  an 
American  should  defend  the  view  taken  by 
Ills  own  country ;  but  the  right  place  to  do 
:  this  is  in  an  avonedly  controversial  w<b4c, 
not  in  one  professing  to  lay  down  judicially 
the  principles  of  international  law.  Eng- 
lish writeis  may  have  offended  in  a  similar 
I  manner ;  Wheaton  himself  is  not  innocent, 
\  as  witness  his  totally  irrelevant  tirade  about 
■  the  burning  of  Washington  ;  but  Wheaton's 
editors  exaggerate  the  fault  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  all  we  can  say  in  Mr.  Dana'a  fav- 
I  our  is  that  his  notes  are  better  written, 
more  systematic,  and  more  complete,  than 
Mr.  Lawrence's. 

I  It  is  the  established  practice,  with  new 
I  editions  of  law  books  that  have  attained  a 
I  reputation,  to  leave  the  author's  text  uual- 
tered,  or  at  least  to  mark  clearly  which  are 
his  original  words,  and  which  the  additions 
of  the  subsequent  editor.  Whether  this 
method  be  in  itself  a  good  one  or  not,  it 
may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  To  leave  nn- 
altered  in  the  text  such  lUtements  ■■  that 
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Denmark  is  a  member  of  the  Germanic  j 
Confederation  in  virtue  of  Holstein,  with  a 
correction  inserted,  if  at  all,  in  a  note 
printed  in  very  small  type,  is  paying  most 
unreasonable  deference  to  the  author.  For 
no  possible  reason  can  it  be  desirable,  if  a 
book  is  to  be  edited  and  corrected  at  all,  | 
that  statements  of  facts  which  have  become 
false  should  be  left  as  the  author  made 
them.  The  first  requisite  of  any  text-book 
is  that  the  reader  should  be  able  to  trust  it ; 
and  though  resjject  for  Mr  Wheaton  majr 
reasonably  prompt  editors  to  preserve  his 
dicta,  especially  on  a  subject  where  the 
opinions  of  competent  writers  are  quoted 
as  if  they  were  judicial  decision?,  and  to 
cast  all  opinions  of  their  own  into  notes, 
yet  this  slavish  adherence  to  form  is  posi- 
tively mischievous  where  the  facts  have  al- 
tered since  Wheaton  wrote.  Mr.  Dana, 
when  he  thinks  Wlieaton  wrong  in  his 
opinion,  does  not  scruple  to  say  so,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  note  on  a  slave-trade  case  at 
p.  208 ;  he  need  not  surely  hesitate  to  amend 
the  text  in  places  where  beyond  all  possible 
question  Wheaton  is  wrong,  by  the  change 
of  circumstances,  not  by  his  own  fault. 
Great  as  is  thci  improvement  of  the  present 
edition  over  previous  ones,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
It  is  doubtless  a  hard  task  to  arrange  per- 
fectly, and  assimilate  with  the  old  matter, 
the  additions  which  the  editor  feels  bound 
to  make,  and  especially  hard  when  he  de- 
termines to  put  all  the  new  matter  into 
notes ;  but  the  diiHculty  is  not  insu])erable, 
and  Mr.  Dana  might  have  done  more  to 
overcome  it.  Let  us  hope  that  by  the  time 
another  edition  is  required  he  will  have 
modified  his  views  as  to  tlie  proper  duties  of 
an  editor,  that  he  will  then  miport  into  the 
text  all  necessary  corrections  and  additions, 
greatly  curtail  the  discussions  on  questions 
of  present  interest  but  of  no  great  impor- 
tance in  principle,  and  relegate  to  an  ap- 
pendix, or  banish  altogether,  the  matter 
which  concerns  only  his  own  country.  By 
so  doin^  he  will  not  diminish  Mr.  Wheaton*8 
reputation,  and  ho  will  certainly  add  great- 
ly to  his  own  credit,  as  being  something 
more  than  a  mere  editor. 

International  law  is  necessarily  a  most 
intricate  and  difficult  subject  to  discuss.  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  there  can  be  no 
such  thing,  for  a  law  implies  a  sanction,  a 
superior  authority  to  exact  obedience,  which 
obviously  does  not  exist  as  between  inde- 
pendent communities.  Practically,  however, 
the  title  is  used  to  comprise  a  variety  of 
subjects  which  have  little  connection  in- 
principle,  but  are  conveniently  treated  to- 


gether as  bein^  different'  sides  of  the  rela 
tions  which  arise  between  different  nationi 
and  their  several  citizens.  -  There  are,  ii 
the  first  place,  the  positive  obligations  a 
any  one  nation  towards  any  other,  arisini 
out  of  treaties.  Nations,  like  individuals 
have  in  general  a  respect  for  their  plightec 
faith,  and  therefore  observe  treaties ;  but  i 
they  choose  to  violate  them,  there  is,  q 
course,  no  means  of  preventing  them 
They  may  be  acting  immorally,  and  tbej 
expose  themselves  to  the  peril  ofwar,  bn 
they  no  more  infringe  a  law  than  a  privati 

ferson  who  refuses  to  pay  a  debt  of  honoor 
n  the  next  place,  every  State  has  laws  oi 
usages  relating  to  the  dealings  of  its  sabjeet 
vrith  foreigners.  Some  of  these  are  founder 
on  mutual  agreement  in  the  form  of  trea. 
ies,  some  on  general  princi|)les  of  equity  c 
convenience  which  are  likely  to  be  val- 
everywhere,  and  so  there  arises  somethi^ 
like  a  consensus  of  nations  on  these  subje^ 
In  none  of  these  cases,  however,  is  the- 
any  relation  between  nations  as  sach,  indl 
pendently  of  commercial  or  extraditio 
treaties,  and  the  like ;  nor  is  there  any  aoor 
of  obligation  on  them  to  conform  to  a  com 
mon  standard.  It  is  quite  possible,  for  in- 
stance, that  two  persons  of  difTerent  natkmi 
may  be  legally  married  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  one  country,  and  unmarried  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  nor  can  it  be  otherwise 
so  long  as  nations  continue  to  difTer  in  r» 
ligion  and  social  organization.  Neithei 
treaties  nor  the  private  relations  of  citizeu 
of  different  countries,  however,  are  salject 
of  what  is  most  generally  understood  by  inter 
national  law,  which  is  the  theory  of  the  obfi 
gations,  moral  or  conventional,  by  wUd 
every  civilized  nation  is  sapposed  to  b 
bound  in  its  relation  towards  every  otbei 
These  arc,  of  coui^e,  not  strictly  obh^itioo 
at  all  ;  they  are  merely  rales,  some  of  dien 
morally  right,  some  of  them  indiffereat 
which  have  been  found  to  condnce  to  ^ 
general  advantage,  and  though  jnrists  ma; 
attempt  to  found  them  on  abstract  reason 
ing,  or  on  some  form  of  legal  fiction,  the] 
have  in  truth  no  other  foundation  thai 
usage.  That  usage  has  grown  up,  in  greai 
measure,  through  the  recognition  by  thi 
nations  of  Europe  of  the  brotheriiood  of  al 
men  in  Christianity,  and  it  has  f|;radiiall] 
been  formularized  by  great  jurists,  and  im 
proved  as  one  nation  or  another  made  ai 
innovation  in  the  direction  of  "htimanitT  o 
unselfishness,  but  it  has  no  binding  rorci 
beyond  the  sense  of  right  or  the  perceptioi 
of  utility  which  pervades  the  varioas  com 
munities.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  to  b< 
contrary  to  international  law,  now,  to'  pQ 
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to  death  pnaoners  of  war,  or  sell  them  as  jcntsisabreachof  neutrality  at  all,  yet  the 
•UkTes;  but  formerly  this  was  not  the  case,   real  point  at  issue  is  whether  or  not,  admit- 


a&d  the  change  has  been  brought  about  not 
hy  any  specinc  a^ipreement,  but  by  the  tacit 


tin<^thatharm  was  done  to  the  United  States 
by  English  suhjcctfi,  England  as  a  nation  is 


ue  of  nations.    Morality  may  dictate  treat-   responsible  under  the  circumstances.     The 

ng  prisoners  after  the   humaner  modern  |  proposal  to  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration 

ftuion,  and  no  civilized  nation  would  now  .  was  rejected  on  other  gjrounds ;  but  tbere  is  a 

dream  of  acting  otherwise;  but  we  owe  the  !  real  difliculty  in  so  doing  which  ou;^ht  not 

improYement  not  to  any  force  of  interna-  j  to  escape  attention.     When  private  litigants 

tioail  law,  bpt  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  ,  a;;ree  to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  an  um- 

8d  again  Justice  prescribes  that  nations  at   pire,  both  parties  are  t)ound  by  the  law  of 

peace  with  both  of  two  belligerents  should    the  land,  and  the  umpire  applies  the  facts  to 

00  equal  justice  between  them,  should  be,  ,  them.      In    International    disputes,   where 

10  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  neutral ;  and  the    there  is  no  positive  law,  it  is  necessary  to 

general  consent  has  allowed   belligerents  { agree  beforehand  on   the  legal   principles 

certain  privileges  as  against  neutrals,  as  it   applicable,  which  would  be  extremely  dif- 

were  in  consideration  for  the  unfortunate    ficult,  since  disputed  cases  are  always  near 

condition  in  which  they  are  placed.     Yet   the  bonier  line,  or  else  to  make  the  arbiter 

though  a  belligerent  has  just  cause  of  com-  judge  of  law  as  well  as  facts.     The  latter 

plunt  if  neutrality  is  not  really  preserved,    course  is  one  which  a  great  nation  would  be 

tlie  neutral  is  in  no  way  positively  bound    very  unwilling  to  adopt;  but  it  may  be  re- 

to  fnlfil  its  moral  duty,  except  by  regard  for  .  marked  incidentally  that  if  ever  there  was  a 

justice  and  by  fear  of  the  conse(|uenees.        1  case  in  which  it  would  be  de:*irabie  to  do  so, 

In  general,  however,  the  most  important ;  it  is  in  the  Alalnima  dispute.     It  would  be  to 

Ulteniational  disputes  arise  through  a  bel- ,  England's  ultimate  advantage  if  every  claim 

ligerentand  a  neutral  taking  different  views  \  of  the  United  States  were  allowed,  and  such 

of  the  justice  of  any  particular  case.     Ifoth  ,  concession  made  the  basis  of  future  usage. 

«des  recognize  as  valid  certain  broad  prin-  '      Losing  her  cause   in   one   instance,  she 

dplet.  (bunded  on  justice,  and 'sanctioned  :  would  <^ain   a   precedent  which   might  be 

hy  uaage;    the   dimculty   is  \o  determine  j  of  infinite  value  in  the  event  of  war;  and 

vkether,  in  a  given  instance,  those  princi-  j  independently  of  mere  inttrest,  it  would  be 

pki  have  been  obeyed.     And  since  the  two  I  setting  a  noble   example   to  the  world  if 

aatioDi  are  in  the  position  of  parties  to  a  |  the  proudest  and  most  tenacious  of  nations 

dTiiiait,  each  defending  his  own  interests  [were  to  nsk  a  blow  to  her  dignity  for  the- 

L      aid  trying  to  show  the  law  to  be  on  his  side,  \  sake  of  international  justice.     Above  all,  it 

aadtlmre  is  no  tribunal  to  decide  between   is  idle  to  argue,  in  an  international  dispute,^ 

tken,  disputes  are  very  apt  to  be  terminated  j  that  a  Government  is  VK>und  by  its  own  stat- 

hy  policy.      Tlie  claimant  gives   way,  or   utes.     As  between  the  executive  and  the 

Mm  compromise  is  effected  for  the  sake  of '  legislature,  this  is  undoubtedly  true;    but 

paacCi  leavins  the  merits  of  the  case  unde-  |  foreign  nations  have  no  concern  with  our 

WrauBed.      A  perusal    of  the  memorable  |  domestic   laws,  they  deal  with   the   entire 

eonenondence   between  Mr.   Adams,  the    nation,  which  is  al>solute  over  laws,  as  well 

^■encan  Minister,  and  the  Enghsh  Gov- I  as  over  the   executive   government.     Mr. 

cnnait,  with  reference   to   the   -4 /atama  ,  Dana  states  the  American  theor}',  which  is 

aid  other  vessels,  which  is  very  well  sum-  |  aho  essentially  the  true  theory,  in  the  fol- 

■arised  by  3Ir.  Dana  at  p.  579,  will  show  '  lowing   words  :  —  "  Our    obligation    arises 

how  little  in  international  disputes  turns  on    from  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  from  our 

priicipki  of  law,  and  how  much  on  the  ap-  \  own  statutes,  and  is  measured  by  the  law  of 

pBeation  of  them  to  a  particular  set  of  facts.  |  nations.     Our  statutes  are  only  m'.'ans  for 

The  United  States  complain  that  England    enabling  us  to  peribmi   our   international 

violated  her  neutrality  by  allowing  ships  to  j  duty,  and  not  the  afhrmative  limits  of  that 

kave  her  ports  for  the  service  of  the  Con- ,  duty.     We  are  as  much  res])onsible  for  in- 

fcdfratea      The  English  Government  reply  |  sufficient  machinery,  when  there  is  knowl- 

•ta  It  did  its  best  to  prevent   it.      The    edge  and  opportunity  for  remedying  it,  as 

Aimican  representative  says  that  the  Eog- .  for  any  other  form  of  neglect.     Indeed,  a 

SA  Gorernment  ought  to  have  done  more, !  nation  may  be  said  to  Ihj  more  responsible 

<ir  Bake  compensation  for  the  failure.     Thus  ,  for  a  neglect  or  refusal  which  is  an  imperial, 

tha  dispute  turns  really  on  facts,  aud  though   continuous  act,  and  general  in  its  operation, 

■M  queationa  of  law  have  been  imported  !  than  for  noglect  in  a  special  case,  which  may 

iatoit,  though  some  English  partizans  have    be  the  faiut  of  subordinates.**    Substitute 

^*Med  that  selling  ships  of  war  to  belliger-  \  '*•  the  principles  of  justice  "  for  **  the  law  of 
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DaiioM,"  which  is  a  miBleBdIng  phrase  boi^ 
rowed  from  the  Roman  jurists,  and  we  liave 
here  a  compendium  of  all  international 
duty.  The  misfortune  ia  that  the  nation 
gainst  which  another  brings  a  complaint  is  ^ 
''""'■'"  '    ■        'it  has  or  haa  't 
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fessional  lawyer."  This  hope  hai.  we  think, 
been  realized ;  for,  upon  all  legal  questions 
which  military  and  dstbI  commanders  are 
likely  t«  be  c^led  upon  to  conuder,  the 
book  contains  a  ftill  collection  of  authori- 


not  perfijrmed 


■  duty. 


From  tbe  Sitiirdir  Bevlew. 


Thk  name  of  General  Halleck  is  well 
known  to  us  iu  connexion  with  the  American 
civil  war,  but  this  officer'a  literary  perform- 
ances are  probably  leas  appreciated  in  Eng- 
land than  they  deserve  to  be.  lithe  industry 
of  General  Halletk  in  a  military  office  was 
as  great  as  that  which  he  had  displayed  as  a 
translator  and  compiler,  he  may  bo  supposed 
to  have  largely  coutributed  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  thoee  michty  Northern  armsmenlH 
hy  which  the  resistance  of  the  South  was 
finally  overcome.  It  ia  true  that  he  shows 
much  more  of  diligent  study  than  of  genius, 
and  it  is  possible  that,  as  a  general,  he 
might,  after  all  his  reading  and  reflection, 
Jiave  compared  disadvantageously  with  oth- 
■er  generals  who  had  read  very  few  books 
ana  had  never  written  one.  But  if  there 
was  any  value  in  Sir  Charles  Napier's  ad- 
vice to  a  young  officer,  that  "  by  reading 
Jie  would  be  dislincuiahed,"  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  Mr.  Halleck  followed  diligently 
the  road  towards  distinction.  We  have  be- 
ibre  us  at  this  moment  a  treatise  on  Inter- 
national Law  by  H.  W.  Halleck,  A.M.,  dat- 
ed San  Francisco,  1861.  The  preface  states 
Ibat  'during  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  the  author,  who  was  a 
■taff  officer,  waa  often  required  to  give  opin- 
ions on.questions  of  international  law  grow- 
ing oat  of  the  operations  of  the  war.  As 
b(»ks  of  reierence  were  not  always  accessi- 
ble, be  commenced  a  series  of  notes  and 
extracts,  whicii  ultimately  grew  into  the 
work  which  he  published  in  the 'hope  that 
"  it  might  be  found  useful  to  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  possibly  also  to  the  pro- 

•  LUa  tT  Napotton.  Br  Buon  Jamlot,  Oenenl. 
l^Chlef  ud  Aidc.dcCunp  to  (he  Empeior  of  Kd>. 
■la.  Truililvd  ttota  tha  Franeh,  with  nolei.  by 
H.  W.  Halleck,  L.L.U.,  UsIor-GeDsnl  Dolled 
Blatea  Army)  Aothor  or"ElvmeDla  of  ItUlury 
Art  and  Selente,"  "  InUmmlooal  Law  lod  tbe 
Lawa  of  Wsr,"Jia.  &c.  t  rolt.  Wftb  an  Atlu. 
New  York:  D.  Vur  Naitiadii.    London:  Trabner 

.kco.  uet. 


.  fcrred   the   army,     t 

I  many  distinguished  American  soldiers  have 
j  belonged  to  tbe  legal  profession  either  be- 
j  fore  or  afWr  their  military  services.  If  thejr 
I  have  placed  before  themselves  Cicero  si 
I  their  model,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
'  they  hare  surpsssed  him  as  soldien,  and 
'  perhans  equalled  him  as  lawyers ;  while,  a* 
regards  oratory,  it  may  be  enough    to  say 
that   Cicero   was    never    called    upon     to 
"  stamp  "  a  district.     It  must  not  be  anp- 
poaed,  towever,  that  all  American  officers 
are  iniluatrious.     There  was,  for  example, 
"  fighting  Joe  Hooker,"  who  was  as  well 
known  in  San  Francisco  as  Mr.  Halleck. 
He  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in   that  city, 
waiting  until    fortune   should   supply   him 
with  the  means  of  travelling  to  Washinetoti 
to  offer  hi)  services  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  United  States  army.     It  Is  annece*- 
sary  to  inquire  what  Mr.  Hooker  did  daring 
this  period,  but  it  will  be  easily  belierad 
that  he  did  not  employ  his  leisure  in  pema- 
ing   treatises   on  international  law,  or    in 
studying   Napoleon's  campugns.     Bot  tb« 
indefatigable  Mr.  Halleck,  naving  pnbliilMd 
a   legal  work   in    1861,  was   ready  witli  a 
translation  of  Jomini'a  Life  of  NtmiUw,  ■■ 
four  lar(!e  volumes,  with  notes  and  atlai  ia 
1864.     The   principal   part   of   the  woA, 
however,  was  executed  sa  long  ago  as  1S4G, 
during  a  scTen  months'  voyage  roand  Cape 
Horn   to  California.     It  appears  fron  tn^ 
title-page  that  the  author  had  advane*^^ 
from  the  degree  of  AM.  to  that  of  U<i>  .^  , 
which  he  certainly  had  earned ;  and  «Ai^ 
clairoiag  to  have  produced  several  iW^Ch 
besides  that  which  we  have   mentionciLl^B^ 
also  assumes  the  title,  by  which  beiilM^M 
known  to  English  readers,  of  a  mqca  g'l'^U 

eral  in  the  United  States  army.  

Among  many  persons  who  have  beea^^ 
acquainted   at   second-hand  with  J««iw  ^ 
famous  worit,  there  are  probably  very  b"^* 
who  know  that  it  is  a  narrative  of  Nipo)^^ 
on's  exploits  delivered  by  Napoleon's  "'•^ 
in  the  £lysian  fields,  for  the   mfbnnalHn  O* 
the  shade*  of  Alexander,  Csnar,  FtetoidCv 
and  other  great  c<MnmanderB,  to  wIiob  MUtf 
ruipDur   of  those   espltnts   had   come,  wA 
who  awtuted  eagerly  his  arrival  to  «sphiB 
the  causes  of  his  wonderful  victatici  ud 
no  leas    wonderful   defeats   and   i 
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lO  plan  which  it  has  pleased  the  accom- 
wImA  military  historian  to  adopt  for  his 
cIl  is  slightly  Indicrons,  but  there  is  noth- 
^  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
irtt  except  the  use  of  the  pronoun  **  I/' 
s^emind  us  that  Napoleon  is  speakingr  to 
B  shades  of  departed  heroes  in  the  Elys- 
A  fields.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  that 
Eilth  appears  tons  ludicrous  may  be  thought 
f  frenchmen  sublime ;  and  we  are  by  no 
MDSSure  that  a  military  history  of  France 
11061821,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  address- 
I  hf  the  shade  of  a  French  officer  killed  in 
m  Jta^n  war  to  the  shade  of  Napoleon  in 
Iv  Bjsian  fields,  would  not  be  highly  pop- 
Iv  in  France,  although  objectionable  m 
19  ?iew  of  orthodox  Catholicism.  The 
MffatiTe  would,  of  course,  recount  the  re- 
loral  of  Napoleon's  remains  from  exile  in 
ft»  Helena  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  the  coun- 
y  which  he  loved,  and  it  would  tell  how, 
1  Hie  Crimea  and  on  the  plains  of  Italy, 
M  aiilitary  glories  of  France  had  been  re- 
v«d  by  the  heir  of  Napoleon's  name. 
•ikms,  too,  it  might  hint  at  some  further 
i^mi  of  those  glories  as  waiting  to  be  ac- 
iVpluhed  by  breech-loaders  upon  the  fa- 
mat  battle-grounds  of  the  Khine  and 
ttobe. 

jBot  to  return  from  the  Elysian  fields  to 
iMral  Halleck's  translation  of  Jomini's 
Mqij,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  great 
||m  oif  that  history  lies  in  this  —  that  it 
fif  be  considered  as  the  work  of  a  French- 
i^i  who  had  divested  himself  of  a  French- 
iiiff  prejudices.  Jomini  was  b;^  birth  a 
Afa.  Hie  served  with  great  distinction  in 
JMi  hench  army,  and  became  chief  of  the 
ifto  Blarshsl  Ney.  The  jealousy  of 
drtMr  ie  stated  to  have  been  the  cause 
(kb  quitting  the  service  of  France,  in 
ill,  for  that  of  Russia.  He  received  from 
hi  Mperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas  im- 
■Mut  employments  and  high  honours. 
Vkii  three  daughters,  one  is  married  in 
pab  and  two  in  France  ;  and,  being  thus 
Mfly  connected  with  two  great  rivals  in 
MiyoftiA  war,  he  is  likely  to  do  justice  to 
tb  eiploits  of  both.  He  had  seen  as  much 
HBOit  men  of  his  time  of  battles ;  he  had 
1^  oqnals  in  strategy ;  as  a  reader  and 
>imr  he  was  indefatigable ;  he  had 
iMi  to  the  best  sources  of  information. 

She  occupied  a  position  of  impartiality. 
.  k  iheee  advantages  Jomini  was  able  to 
pieee  a  work  which  deserved  to  occupy 
■I  leitDre  of  his  industrious  American 
tariator.  It  derives  perhaps  some  addi- 
fcgl  interest  from  its  form. 

when  we  come  to  such  an  act  as  the 
ll>|fiter  of  Turkish  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  our 


curiosity  is  awakened  to  hear  how  Napoleon, 
speaking  to  his.  audience  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  will  justify  it.  The  late  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison,  who  applied  some  of  his  strong- 
est language  to  this  act,  would  perhaps  have 
considered  that  it  was  assummg  the  very 
poinl^  in  dispute  to  suppose  that  Napoleon 
had  entered  the  Elysian  fields.  The  cam- 
paign in  E^3rpt  and  S3rria  is  introduced  by 
an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  Napoleon  s 
expedition  to  those  countries.  "  I  was 
obliged,''  says  Jomini,  speaking  in  his 
name,  '*  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Directory,  or  to  join  in  the  conspiracy 
aji^ainst  it.  I  was  unwilling  to  do  either. 
The  only  reasonable  course  for  me  to  pursue 
was  to  absent  myself,  and  to  do  so  with 
dclat"  During  the  troubles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion the  French  interests  in  India  had  been 
neglected,  and  it  was  proposed  to  revive 
them  by  an  expedition  of  which  Egvpt 
would  be  the  base.  **  I  was  convinced  that 
this  was  the  shortest  way  to  reach  the  heart 
of  England.*'  The  expedition  to  Egypt  had 
three  objects  —  to  establish  on  the  Nile  a 
French  colony  ;  to  open  new  outlets  to 
French  manufactures ;  and  to  furnish  a  base 
of  operations  for  moving  an  army  across 
Syria  and  Persia  to  the  Indus.  An  army 
of  50,000  men,  well  supplied  with  camels 
and  dromedaries,  would  reach  its  destina- 
tion in  four  months.  The  Directory,  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of 
Napoleon «  favoured  his  bold  scheme,  and 
granted  all  his  requests. 

By  singular  good  fortune  Napoleon,  with 
his  fleet  and  army,  evaded  Nelson,  and 
landed  at  Alexandria.  He  advanced  to 
Cairo,  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  and  in  a 
month  had  conquered  Lower  Egypt.  But 
his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  m  Abou- 
kir  Bay.  This  catastrophe,  however,  did 
not  extinguish  all  hopes  of  success.  The 
French  might  maintain  themselves  in  the 
country  if  they  could  attach  the  inhab- 
itants to  their  cause.  Napoleon  did  not 
despair  of  conciliating  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion. "  The  French  army,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, was  indifferent  to  ail  forms  of  wor- 
ship. Even  in  Italy  they  never  went  to 
church.  I  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to*  persuade  the  Mussulmans  that 
my  soldiers  were  disposed  to  embrace  Mo- 
hammedanism.*' But  when  the  Porte  was 
encouraged  by  Nelson's  victory  to  declare 
war.  Napoleon's  conversations  on  the  Koran 
and  attendance  in  mosques  availed  little  to 
mitigate  the  aroused  fanaticism  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Turks  were  assembling  an  army 
with  which  they  proposed  to  march  along 
the  coast  of  Syria  into  Egypt    Napoleon 
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determined  to  anticipate  them  by  capturing 
the  fortresses  on  their  road.  El-Arish 
capitulated.    Jaffa  was  taken  by  assault :  — 

Wc  captured  on  this  occasion  two  thousand 
prisoners,  who  very  much  embarrassed  us. 
The  weakness  of  my  army  did  not  allow  me  to 
detach  an  escort  to  ^nard  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  be  released  on  -parole,  for 
they  did  not  consider  it  binding.  Moreover  a 
part  of  them  had  already  been  discharp:ed  at 
£1-Arish,  on  their  promise  not  again  to  serve 
against  us,  and  were  now  taken  in  arms. 
Knowing  of  no  other  course  to  pursue,  I  caused 
them  to  be  shot. 

We  may  remark,  in  proof  of  General 
Halleck's  industry,  that  he  appears  to  have 
read  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  history  of  the 
events  described  by  Jomini ;  and,  more  than 
that,  he  enters  into  controversy  with  the 
laborious  champion  of  Toryism  in  notes 
which  require  for  their  perusal  something 
like  his  own  devotion  to  hard  work.  The 
question  which  he  here  debates  with  Alison 
is  necessarily  touched  upon  in  that  part  of 
his  work  on  International  Law  which  treats 
of  what  may  be  done  to  enemies  in  war.  It 
is  little  to  the  purpose  to  compare  certain 
acts  of  Warren  Hastings  with  this  of  Napo- 
leon at  Jaffa ;  but  it  might  have  been  urged 
with  some  effect  that  the  Turks  carried  on 
war  as  savages,  and  that  if  war  with  savages 
is  conducted  on  humane  and  Christian  prin- 
ciples it  will  be  interminable.  We  some- 
times hear  "  a  vigorous  policy  "  recom- 
mended in  conflicts  between  settlers  and 
native  races ;  and  if  this  expression  means, 
as  it  probably  does,  that  the  settlers  should 
shoot  the  natives  whenever  they  get  a 
chance,  it  is  evident  that  those  who  use  it 
should  be  moderate  in  their  condemnation 
of  Napoleon's  slaughter  of  prisoners  at  Jaffa. 
It  may,  however,  be  observed  that,  if  he  had 
dismissed  those  whom  he  could  neither  feed 
nor  miard,  the  prospects  of  his  campaign 
woula  not  have  been  greatly  affected  by 
his  clemency.  The  fortress  of  St.  Jean  d*- 
Acre,  assisted  in  its  defence  by  an  English 
squadron  under  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  resisted 
all  his  efforts,  and  he  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  and  return  to  Euypt.  "Tlie  fail- 
ure of  this  expedition  made  it  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  influence  the  people 
through  the  ministers  of  religion.  But  they 
responded  by  inviting  Napoleon  to  turn 
Mussulman  with  his  whole  army  :  — 


I  opposed  to  this  the  necessity  of  circumcis- 
ion ana  abstinence  from  wine.  But  they  said 
that  an   accomodation  could  be   made 'with 


Heaven ;  that  a  man  might  drink  wine  and 
still  be  a  good  Mussulman,  provided  tluU  be 
doubled  his  good  works. 

But  news  reached  Napoleon  of  reverKs 
of  the  armies  of  Italy  and  the  Rhine,  and 
of  disorganization  of  the  Government  at 
home.  *'  Everything  now  proved  that  the 
French  were  tired  of  the  Kevolntion,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  bring  it  to  a  close."  The 
victor}'  of  Aboukir  over  the  Turks  had  re- 
stored whatever  Napoleon's  military  cha^ 
actcr  had  lost  by  the  repulse  at  Acre.  He 
had  now  no  motive  for  prolonging  his  star 
in  Egypt,  and  accordingly  he  set  sail  for 
France,  having  been  absent  about  fifteen 
months.  He  was  as  lucky  in  evading  Brit- 
ish cruisers  on  the  homeward  as  on  the  oot- 
ward  voyage. 

It  is  necessarjr  to  remember  that,  alilxMiffh 
the  first  person  is  used  throughout  this  won, 
it  is  not  Napoleon  that,  reallv  speaks,  bat 
Jomini.      Upon  some  questions,  however, 
the  opinion  of  an  experienced  staff-officer 
is  equally  valuable  with  that  of  a  general 
The  invasion  of  England  is  considered  by 
the  author  to  be  possible,  although  difficult. 
*^  The  descent  once  made,  the  capture  of 
London  was  almost  certain."    Ten  hoan 
only  would  be  rec^uired  for  landing  150,000 
disciplined  and  victorious  soldiers   upon  a 
coast  destitute  of  fortifications  and  undefend- 
ed by  a  regular  army.    It  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  fleet  collected  in  the  Antillei,aad 
coming  from  thence  with  all  sail  to  Bou- 
logne, that  this  passage  was  to  be  effected. 
Fifly  vessels  sailing  from  Toulon,  Brest, 
Kochefort,  L'Orient,  Cadis,  and  would  mute^ 
at  Martinique.      Their    departure   wonlA. 
make  England  tremble  for  the  two  In^es ., 
and  while  the  British  fleets  were  in  searctm 
of  them  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  these  vessels  would 
unite  before  Boulogne  and  secure  the  landl- 
ing  upon   the  English  coast.     So  fmr  we 
have  an  intelligible  statement  of  the  plan 
which  Napoleon  is  known  to  hare  entertain- 
ed, and  or  which  he  attempted  the  pwrtiil 
execution  by  ordering  Villeneuve*s  neet  to 
the  West  Indies.     But  the  author  goes  on 
to  consider  what  English  patriotism  codd 
have  done  for  the  defence  of  English  soil 
^'  This  patriotism  would  have  been  an  obsta- 
cle under  any  circumstances,  but,  preceded 
l)y  a  declaration  of  democratic  principles, 
wc  should  have  found  partisans  enoogn  in 
England  to  paralyse  the  rest  of  the  natiQD.** 
It  is  no  reproach  to  Jomini  that  he  did  not 
understand  England ;    and  he  adds,  very 
fairly,  that  experience  alone  could  decide 
this  question  or  the  utility  of  propagandism 
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IB  cauriiig  disunion  amon^her  people.    "  It 
Ims  never  been  tried."    We  think,  nowcver, 
tliii  tbe  English  statesmen  of  the  year  1804, 
while  entertaining,  profound  respect  for  the 
▼ast  militaiy  and  naval  resources  of  Napo- 
leon, and  for  the  skill  and   perseverance 
with  which  he  directed  them  anrainst  their 
ooantrj,  would  have  treated  with  just  con- 
tempt the  notion  that  English  patriotism 
was  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  declaration  of 
deoKMnratic  principles.    Napoleon's  grandi- 
loquent proclamations  had,  under  favourable 
fncninstances,  wonderful  success,  but  they 
^^roold  have  been  lamentably  unappreciated 
in   Eoffland.     After  farther  discussion  of 
ponihilities  it  was  concluded  that  at  all 
drents  a  menace  would  cost  nothing,  and, 
aaNapc^eon  had  no  other  employment  for 
hit  troops,  he  might  as  well  arrange  them 
on  the  coast  as  anywhere  else.     About  this 
time  he  was  meditating  the  establishment  of 
the  French  Empire,  and  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  General  Halleck,  like  many  other 
Americans,  has  a  lurking  sympathy  for  Im- 
perialism.     In  a  note   upon   the  passage 
which  describes  the  sort  of  strong  govern- 
ment which  France  was  supposed  to  require, 
it  IS  said  that  the  opinions  here  given  are 
rather  those  of  European  than  of  American 
statesmen.     **  They  are  stated  with  great 
fairness  and  candour,  and  are  well  worthy 
of  oonsideration."    The  strong  Government 
which  Napoleon  proposed  to  establish  was 
to  be  hereditary,  and  vested  in  a  single  in- 
diTidaal.     The  head  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  assisted  by  consulting  assemblies,  *^  which 
ahoold  have  all  the  power  requisite  for  a 
flood  oonncil,  but  not  sufHcient  to  enable 
uem  to  arrest  the  car  of  State  for  the  sake 
of  Utopian  theories  or  personal  ambition.** 
We  must  confess  that  Napoleon's  proposal 
ii  here  described  with  sufficient  '^  fairness 
andcandour,*' and  perhaps  General  Halle<'k 
has  considered  it  in  connexion  with  an  opin- 
ion elsewhere  attributed  to  Napoleon,  that  if 
tbe  United  States  had  had  "a  strong  Gov- 
ernment"   they    would  Ibng  before   1821 
have    become  supreme   throughout  North 
America.     To  the  fundamental  basis  of  a 
Council    which  should  give   advice  which 
>ieed  not  be  taken  were  to  be  added,  among 
other  things,   "a  well-m-itured   system   of 
election,**  "  equality  of  all  citizens,**  and  **  a 
^ood  penal  code  for  the  press,  and  a  tribu- 
Hal  of  censure  composed  of  just  and  worthy 
men,  not  subject  to  removal  from  office." 
Such  a  system  would  have  been  calculated 
to  promote   the  security  and  grandeur  of 
the  nation,  and  the  public  tranquillity,  and 
to  put  the  public   administration    beyond 
the  reach  of  demagogues  and  declaimers, 


who  think  to  guide  the  state  by  unmeaning 
phrases.  This  is  a  tolerably  just  description 
of  Imperialism  as  it  now  exists  in  France. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  General  IIalleck*s 
note  that  he  thinks  this  sort  of  thing  very 
well  for  France,  or  for  Europe  generally, 
but  unsuitable  for  America.  We  must  pro- 
teat,  however,  that  the  principle  of  liberty 
belongs  equally  to  botn  hemispheres.  A 
public  administration  beyond  the  reach  of 
demagogues  and  declaimers  means,  we  sup- 
pose, despotism.  No  doubt  Napoleon  con- 
templated that  his  despotism  should  be  wise 
and  just,  as  despots  always  do.  The  penal 
code  for  the  press  was  to  be  good.  The 
censors  were  to  be  just  and  worthy.  The 
elections  were  to  be  well-matured,  or  as  we 
should  say,  concocted.  The  consulting  as- 
semblies were  not  to  be  allowed  to  arrest 
the  car  of  State,  or,  in  other  words,  griev- 
ances were  not  to  have  precedence  of  sup- 
ply ;  but  then  there  would  never  be  any 
real  grievances,  and  supplies  would  always 
be  expended  judiciously  and  economically. 
However  France  wished  fur  greatness,  and 
her  Government  could  not  be  successful  un- 
less it  were  strong.  Accordingly  the  Em- 
pire was  established.  Then  came  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Grand  Army.  The  mili- 
tary characters  of  its  chiefs  are  sketched, 
and  the  inference  is  drawn  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Massena,  Soult,  and  perhaps 
Davoust,  there  was  no  one  capable  of  com- 
manding a  separate  tirmy.  *^  I  thought 
however,  that  tnese  three  were  more  than  ne- 
cessary at  that  period,  when  I  myself  could 
direct  the  grand  operations,  and  had  more 
need  of  valiant  lieutenants  than  of  able 
colleagues."  For  some  time  afcer  the  rup- 
ture of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  E norland  alone 
confronted  France,  and  the  strength  which 
France  derived  from  the  Imperial  system 
was  to  have  been  employed  in  subjugating 
England.  But  Villeneuve  and  the  other 
French  Admirals  did  not  su(*ceed  in  contriv- 
ing the  opportunity  for  which  the  Grand 
Army  waited  in  its  seaside  camps.  Diver- 
sions were  attempted  hither  and  thither, 
but  the  Brittish  Channel  fleet  never  quit- 
ted its  station  off  Breast  except  to  put  into 
Plymouth.  Meanwhile  Pitt  ha<l  orjianiiied  a 
new  coalition,  and  the  Grand  Army  ex- 
changed its  weary  encampment  opposite 
England  for  the  exciting  marches  and  splen- 
did triumphs  which  carried  it  to  the  capital 
of  Austria.  Nai)oleon  is  made  to  say  of 
Austerlitz  :  — 

Of  all  thepit<!he<l  hattles  which  I  havov:aine<l 
I  pride  myself  most  on  this,  twth  on  account 
of  the  enemy  over  which  I  triumphed,  and  on 
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account  of  the  perfect  success  of  all  my  combi- 
nations. This  success  was  as  perfect  as  if  I 
had  commanded  the  two  armies,  and  the 
manoeuvres  had  been  previously  agreed  up- 
on. 

During  the  march  on  Vienna,  which  pro- 
ceeded Austerlitz,  came  news  of  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  and  <ill  Napoleon's  astonishing 
success  against  Austria  and  Russia  was 
necessary  to  console  him  for  this  disas- 
ter:  — 

This  battle,  whicli  perhaps  decided  the  em- 
pire of  the  world,  if  that  empire  depended  on 
England  or  France,  cost  the  victors  only  1,600 
men  killed  and  wounded ;  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  the  difference  of  war  on  sea  and  land. 

After  this  defeat  the  French  fleets  were  no 
longer  able  to  show  themselves  at  sea,  but 
Napoleon  was  incessantly  revolving  plans 
for  creating  new  navies  at  Antwerp,  Copen- 
hagen, in  Italy  and  even  in  Greece.  What- 
ever naval  genius  had  existed  either  in  the 
North  or  South  of  £urot)e  was  to  be  revived, 
and  directed  against  England.  ^'  The  re- 
mainder of  my  reign  was  spent  in  making 
preparations  for  a  new  contest  with  the 
English  leopard.**  Jomini  wrote  calmly, 
and  for  the  most  part  fairly,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  conclusive  that  from  this  time  Eng- 
land had  no  choice  but  war  or  submission  to 
Napoleon's  will. 


From  the  AthenKum. 

Ufe  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop^  from  his 
Embarkation  for  New  England  in  1630, 
with  the  Charter  and  Company  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bai/y  to  his  DeatJi  inlSAd.  By 
Robert  C.  Wiiithrop.  (Boston,  U.  S.,  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields;  London,  Triibner  &  Co.) 

Ricn  though  she  is  in  memories  that  illus- 
Ira  e  the  social  life  and  highest  thought  of 
our  people  in  oM  times,  East  Anglia  has  no 
finer  nor  more  pathetic  story  than  that 
which  recounts  John  Winthrop*s  voluntary 
departure  from  scenes  endeared  to  him  by 
the  sweetest  associations,  and  from  a  land  in 
which  he  possi'ssed  affluence,  station,  the 
respect  of  men,  every thiuc  that  was  neces- 
sary for  his  happiness — with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  liberty  to  worship  God  and  in- 
struct others  in  godliness  after  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience  ;  and  we  have  much  pleas- 
ure in  jccording  that  this  rare  btory  has 
met  with  a  worii>y  uarratcr. 


It  was  in  Ui6  f  pring  of  1629-30  thai  Jolm 
Winthrop  went  on  board  the  ArbelU,  and, 
accompanied  by  three   other  TeveLi,  the 
Talbot,  the  Ambrose,  and  the  Jewel,  sailed 
for  Massachusetts,  where  some  jkree  hun- 
dred persons  were  bravely  endeaTooring  to 
effect  a  permanent  settlement,  in  the  &ceof 
adverse  seasons  and  disease.     Other  ships 
laden  with  emigrants  followed  in  the  wake  of 
the  Arbella,  so  that  the  entire  number  of 
Winthrop's     associates  —  including      the 
seven  or  eight  hundred  members  or  bis  im- 
mediate expedition,  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred persons  who  arrived  in   America  al- 
most simultaneously  with  the  Snfiblk  squire, 
though  they  did  not  make  t^e  passage  in  the 
Massachusetts  Company's  snips,  and  the  se- 
cond thousand  of  devout  adyenturers  who 
followed  at  a  brief  interval  —  may  be  com- 
puted at  some  two  thousand  souls.     Consid- 
ering the  comparative  fewness  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mother-country  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  this  was  a  ^rand  secesaon  ; 
and  when  it  is  also  borne  m  mind  that  the 
host  was  principally  drawn  from  one  dis- 
trict, there  is  no  occasion  for  wonder  that 
the  exodus  was  not  soon  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  the  eastern  counties.    For  thfl 
most  part  the  emigrants  were  yeomen,  me- 
chanics, and  farm-labourers,  with  their  wo- 
men and  children ;  but  together  with  these 
people  of  inferior  quality,  there  went  some 
few  persons  of  ancient'  lineage  and  blue 
blooo.    Himself  a  man  of  gentle  descent, 
John  Winthrop  was  by  no  means  the  beet-- 
born  of  the  eml^grants.    As  fellow  passen- 
gers in  the  Arbella  he  had  Isaac  Johnson, 
the  largest  subscriber  to  the  Massachusetts 
Company,  his  wife,  Lady  ArbcUa  Johnson, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Saltonshall  with  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  William  Coddington  (afterwards 
Grovernor  of  Rhode  Island),  Thomas  Dad- 
ley  and  his  family,  and  George  Phillips  the 
minister. 

Scarcely  had  the  Talbot  reached  the  Bay 
when  one  of  its  passengers,  Henry  Win- 
throp, the  Grovernor*8  second  son,  was  acc«- 
dentally  drowned:  and  before  the  newly- 
landed  adventurers  could  set  to  work,  feyer, 
con ti  acted  on  board  ship  from  bad  provi- 
sions and  unwholesome  arrangements,  made 
sa'l  havoc  with  the  women  and  loss  stalwart 
men.  "  Thou  shalt  understand  by  this," 
Winthrop  wrote  to  his  wife,  who  still  remain- 
ed in  England  with  most  of  her  husband's 
children,  *'  how  it  is  since  I  wrote  last  (ibr 
this  [is]  the  third  or  fourth  letter  I  have 
written  to  thee  since  I  came  hither),  that 
thou  mayest  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
towards  me,  that,  when  so  many  have  died. 
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and  many  yet  lansaish,  myself  and  my  chil- 
dren are  yet  Imng  and  in  health.  Yet  I 
have  lost  tweWe  of  my  family,  viz.  Waters 
and  his  wife,  and  two  of  his  children  ;  Mr. 
Gager  and  his  man  ;  Smith  of  BuxatI  and 
his  wife  and  two  children  f  the  wife  of  Tay- 
lor of  Haverill,  and  their  child  ;  my  son  H. 
makes  twelve.  And,  b€8ide8  many  other  of 
less  notfi,  as  Jeff  Rug«!le  of  Sudbury,  and 
divers  others  of  that  town  (about  twenty), 
Um  Lord  hath  stripped  us  of  some  principal 
persons,  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  lady,  Mr.  Ros- 
siter,  Mrs.  Phillips,  and  others  unknown  to 
thee."  Thus  perished  from  the  earth  the 
fmir  Lady  Arbella,  of  whom  Cotton  Mather 
quaintly  observes,  "  she  took  New  England 
in  her  way  to  Heiaven,"  and  her  husband, 
whose  executor  was  no  less  a  person  than 
John  Hampden,  and  of  whom  the  author  of 
the  ^Magnalia  Christi  Americana,'  alluding 
to  Lady  Arbella*s  death,  observes  in  Sir 
Henry  Wottou  s  verse,— 

He  try'd 
To  live  without  her,  lik'd  it  not,  and  dy'd. 

Whilst  John  Winthrop  with  much  prayer 
and  incessant  toil,  continued  to  struggle  with 
|>lBgue,  famine,  an<l  the  continuous  discon- 
tents of  his  people,  his  wife  had  a  troublous 
time  in  the  old  country,  —  {riving  birth  to  a 
child,  closing  the  eyes  of  Forth  Winthrop, 
the  Governor's  third  son,  who  died  just  as. 
he  had  completed  his  education  at  Cam- 
bridjce  and  was  about  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  Christ,  and  m.ikin^  preparations  for  her 
own  voyage  to  New  Enizland,  on  which  pas- 
•ajse,  in  the  autumn  of  1631,  she  lost  her 
babe,  and  encountered  every  discomfort 
and  peril  that  her  husband  had  endured  in 
the  Arbella.  The  mr)8t  intorestinn:  portions 
of  the  present  volume  are  the  letters  that 
passed  between  the  husband  and  wife,  and 
between  her  and  her  hu8l)and's  children, 
during  tliis  |)eriod  of  separation;  and  as 
genuine  illustrations  of  the  simplicity,  de- 
voQtness,  and  exquisite  gentleness  of  the 
Poritan  character,  they  are  no  less  valuable 
than  interesting.  If  England  still  contaiifs 
a  man  who  chcrishrg  any  lingering  res|)ect 
for  the  authorities  from  which  several  gen- 
erations of  our  ancestors  derived  the  erro- 
neous impression  that  irrotesquc  austerity 
and  repulsive  harshnci'S  of  tone  and  style 
were  the  mo:)t  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Puritanism,  we  advise  him  to  amend  his 
views  by  the  perusnl  of  these  lieautiiul  let- 
ters. The  later  ponions  of  the  volume  en- 
able us  t^)  appreciate  the  modesty  and  pa- 
tience a.-<  wAl  as  the  courage  and  zeal  with 
which  Winthrop  laboured  for  the  infant  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  picture  is  none  the  less  plea- 


I  sant  because  the  grander  and  brighter  quali- 
ties of  his  nature  are  relieved  by  traits  that 
in  a  man  of  the  present  century  would  indi- 
cate intellectual  narrowness  and  want  of 
liberality. 

After  an  interval  of  contention  and  com- 
parative mismanagement,  during  which  time 
the  colony  had  three  governors  in  as  many 
years,  Jonn  Winthrop  was  reinstated  in  the 
governor's  chair,  to  the  intense  satisfaction 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  people.  The 
agitation  which  resulted  in  tnis  reinstate- 
ment is  remarkable,  as  it  gave  occasion  for 
what  is  believed  to  be  tiie  first  genuine  stump 
speech  ever  made  in  New  England.  *'  Mr. 
Wilson,"  it  is  recorded,  in  Hutchinson's,  His-* 
tory  of  Massachusetts,'  *^  the  minister  in  his 
zeal,  gat  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  (it  was  hot 
weather,  and  the  election,  like  that  of  Par- 
liament men  for  the  counties  in  England, 
was  carried  on  in  the  field.)  and  there  made 
a  speech,  advising  the  people  to  look  to  their 
charter,  and  to  consider  the  j)resent  work 
of  the  day,  which  was  designed  for  the 
choosing  of  the  governor,  deputy-governor, 
and  the  rest  of  the  assistants  lor  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth.  His  speech 
wa«<  well  received  by  the  people,  who  pres- 
ently called  out  *  election,  election,*  which 
turned  the  scale.'*  Hence  it  appears  that 
the  stump-oratory  of  America  was  at  an 
early  date  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  if  it 
did  not  actually  originate  amongst  *^  the 
cloth.** 

One  of  his  first  acts  for  the  reformation 
of  social  manners  is  thus  recorded  in  Win- 
throp*.-* Journal,  at  a  date  (October  25, 1630) 
when  he  had  spent  just  four  months  in  his 
ad  pted  country :  —  "  The  Governour,  upon 
consideration  cf  the  inconveniences  which 
had  {n*own  in  England  by  drinking  one  to 
another,  restrained  it  at  his  own  table,  and 
wished  others  to  do  the  like,  so  as  it  grew, 
by  little  and  little,  to  disuse.*'  Nine  years 
later,  however,  the  General  Court  found  i; 
advisable  to  pass  a  special  act  prohibiting 
the  dangerous  usage.  With  respect  to 
Winthrop's  personal  suppression  of  toast- 
drinking  in  his  own  house,  the  author,  with 
less  than  his  usual  accuracy,  observes  — 
'*  Winthrop  in  this  reform  was  nearly  half- 
a-century  beibre  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who 
left  a  solemn  injunction  to  his  grandchildren 
against  the  drinking  and  pledging  of 
healths.**  The  biographer  forgets  that 
Hale  had  pract'sed  from  an  early  period  of 
life  the  self-<lenying  ordinance  which  he  en- 
joined in  old  ago  upon  his  descendants. 
Winthrop  and  the  Chief  Justice  began  to 
abstain  from  the  objectionable  usage  at  much 
ab^t  the  same  time ;  and  in  so  doing  it  is 
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most  likely  that  they  merely  adopted  a  pru- 
dential rule  which  many  other  persons  re- 
commended and  acted  upon. 

The  narrowness  of  Puritanism  is  comi- 
cally illustrated  by  the  follovvinor  stories 
about  mice,  taken  from  John  Winthrop's 
Journal :  — 

"December  15.  About  this  time  there  fell 
oat  a  thing  worthy  of  observation.  Mr.  Win- 
throp  the  yonn^er,  one  of  the  magistrates,  hav- 
ing many  books  ia  a  chamber  where  there  was 
corn  of  divers  sorts,  had  among  them  one  where- 
in the  Greek  Testament,  the  psalms  and  the 
common  prayer  wore  bound  together.  He 
found  the  common  prayer  eiiten  with  mice, 
every  leaf  of  it,  and  not  any  of  the  two  other 
touched,  nor  any  other  of  his  books,  though 
there  were  above  a  thousand.  *  ♦  A  godly 
woman  of  the  church  of  Boston,  dwelling  some- 
times in  London,  brought  with  her  a  parcel  of 
very  fine  linen  of  great  value,  which  she  set  her 
heart  too  much  upon,  and  had  been  at  charge 
to  have  it  all  newly  washed,  and  curiously 
folded  and  pressed,  and  so  left  it  in  press  in  her 
parlour  over-night.  She  had  a  negro  maid 
went  into  tlio  room  very  late,  and  let  fall  some 
snuff  of  the  candle  upon  the  linen,  so  as  by 
morning  all  the  linen  was  burnci  to  tinder,  and 
the  boards  underneath,  and  some  stools  and  a 
pan  of  the  wainscoat  burned,  and  never  per- 
ceived by  any  in  the  house,  though  some  lodged 
in  the  chamber  overhead,  and  no  ceiling  between. 
But  it  pleased  God  that  the  loss  of  this  linen 
did  her  much  good,  both  in  taking  off  her  heart 
from  worldly  comforts,  and  in  preparing  her 
for  a  far  greater  affliction  by  the  untimely 
death  of  her  husban<t,  who  was  slain  not  long 
after  at  Isle  of  Providence." 

One  of  the  brijrhtest  and  most  delightful 
of  the  many  characteristic  anecdotes  here 
told  about  the  Foundc^r  of  Boston  is  taken 
from  Cotton  Mather's  *  Magnalia/  where  it 
is  recorded  of  Winthrop. 

"'Twas  his  custom  also  to  send  some  of  his 
family  upon  errands,  unto  the  houses  of  the 
lX)or  about  their  meal  time,  on  purpose  to  spy 
whether  they  wanttMl;  &  if  u  were  foun<l  that 
they  wanted,  he  would  make  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  supplies  unto  them.  And 
there  was  one  passajrc  of  his  charity  that  was 
perhaps  a  little  unusual :  in  an  hard  &  long 
winter,  Avhcn  wood  was  very  scarce  at  Boston, 
a  man  jrave  him  a  private  information,  that  »i 
needy  person  in  the  neighbourhood  stole  wood 
sometimes  from  his  pile  ;  whereupon  the  govcr- 
nour  in  a  seeming  anger  did  reply,  *  Does  he 
so  '{  I'll  take  a  course  with  hinj  ;  go,  caill  that 
man  to  ine,  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  cure  him  of 
stealing.'  Wlien  the  man  came,  the  governour, 
considering  that  if  he  had  stolen  it  was  more 
out  of  necessity  than  disposition,  said  unto  him, 
'Friend,  it  is  a  severe  winter,  &  I  doubt  y^n 
are  but^moanly  provided  for  wood ;  wherefo^  I 


woald  have- yon  supply  yoarself  at  my  wood 
pile  till  this  cold  season  be  over.'    And  be  then 
merrily  asked  his  friends, '  Whether  he  had  not 
effoctnallv    cured    this    man    of   stealing   his 
wood?'"  ; 

Such  a  man  may  found  states  and  save 
communites,  but  to  amass  a  Isrge  priyate 
fortune  is  beyond  his  power.  One  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that,  afier  a  lon<^  tennre 
of  the  highest  offices  of  his  colony,  John 
Winthrop  left  **  but  a  single  hundred  pounds 
out  of  his  whole  estate  to  be  the  subject  of 
of  an  inventory  at  his  death." 


THE    SULTAN    IN    EUROPE. 
(H*  E^Tr^—  Alliens,  June  13.) 

How  absurd  Europeans  are!  They 
quite  forget  that  many  of  those  who  are 
now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Turkey  hare 
not  only  visited  Paris,  Vienna,  lAmdon, 
and  Berlio,  but  remained  there  for  yean  aa 
ambassadors  or  as  a^nts.  .... 

The  Sultan  on  visiting  Paris,  and  nof^i- 
qing  what  there  is  to  be  seen  there,  will  think 
his  own  empire  better  than  France,  and 
himself  greater  than  the  fjmperor.  The 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  both  as  regards  its 
exterior  splendour  and  interior  decorations 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  palaces  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  garden  <n  the  Tuileries 
is  microscopic  compared  to  the  gardens  of 
the  Sultan ;  and  then  with  respect  to  natu- 
ral beauty,  what  is  Paris  after  the  magicil 
site  of  the  Bosphorous  I  The  Sultan  will 
nee  the  Emperor  in  the  Tuileries  surround- 
ed by  marshals,  generals,  aides-de-camp^, 
attendants,  &c.,  showing  him  every  mark  df 
respect,  but  not  saluting  him  as  a  god  as 
people  do  in  the  palaces  of  Constantinople. 
The  Sultan  will  see  women  in  the  official  en- 
tertainments and  in  the  streets,  and  compar- 
ing these  with  the  beauties  of  his  harem 
wdl  smile  contemptuously.  On  going  to 
the  Exhibition  ho.  will  be  perplexed  at  the 
madnesii  of  the  Franks  in  making  so  much 
noise  about  selliu'j  goo<ls !  When  ho  enters 
the  th«»atres  of  Paris,  and  compares  them 
with  the  theatre  in  his  own  palace,  on 
which  he  has  spent  so  many  thousands,  and 
which  is  really  a  perfect  jewel,  what  will 
bo  his  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  France  ? 
If  he  is  taken  to  museum:*,  picture  galleries, 
&c.,  and  he  is  told  that  some  pictures  cost 
two  or  three  thousand  francs,  he  will  think 
that  the  Franks  are  fit  only  for  a  madhouse. 
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An  Ottoman,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Constantinople,  having  ascended  the  Acro- 
polis, and  being  shown  the  columns  of  the 
I^arthenon,  exclaimed :  —  "  Are  those  what 
you  admire  so  much  ? "  pointing  to  the 
c<dnmns.  '*  Come  to  Constantinople  and 
see  our  mosques  with  their  columns,  not  old 
and  broken  like  these,  but  new  and  covered 
with  gold."  This  is  what  the  Sultan  will 
say  on  seeing  the  Museum  of  the  Liouvre 
and  the  Museum  in  London.  If  by  chance 
he  is  persuaded  to  visit  the  courts  of  law, 
and  sees  the  jud^  and  counsellors  with 
their  gowns  and  wigs,  he  will  certainly  say 
to  those  who  are  with  him  that  the  Franks 
have  brought  him  to  see  their  kangaroos. 

The  things  which  will  really  make  an 
impression  on  the  Sultan  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

1.  A  great  military  review,  if  one  be 
given. 

2.  The  Chassepot  rifles,  if  he  is  shown 
the  make  and  working  of  them. 

8.  The  ballet,  the  sight  of  which  will  cer- 
tainlv  please  him 

With  these  exceptions,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Sultan,  afler  his  return  to  Constan- 
tinople, will  despise  the  Europeans  and 
their  civilization  even  more  than  before  his 
Tisit  to  Paris  and  London. 


From  the  Spectator. 
BISHOP    PERCY'S    POLIO    MANUSCRIPT.* 

Ths  new  edition  of  the  older  part  of 
Bishop  Percy's  Reliaues  of  Ancient  jSngliah 
Poetry  will  take  all  but  a  few  students  by 
Burprise.  It  would  ill  become  us  to  be  nn- 
grateinl  to  a  scholar  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who  did  priceless  work  in  collecting 
the  fira^ents  of  early  ballad  literature,  ana 
prepanng  them  for  the  public  in  such  fash- 
ion as  the  public  could  understand.  But 
like  the  worthy  churchwardens  of  the  last 
century,  who  covered  up  under  layers  of 
whitewash  paintings  and  tracings  that 
would  otherwise  have  perished.  Bishop  Per- 
cy did  almost  as  mnch  to  conceal  as  to  pre- 
serve. Having  become  the  possessor  of 
^  an  ancient  folio  manuscript,  containing 
^  compositions  of  all  times  and  dates,  from 
the  ages  prior  to  Chaucer  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,"  he  **  was  long  in 
doobt  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  im- 

*  BUhop  Percp*i  Folio  Mamuscript.  Edited  by 
John  W.  Hales  and  F.  J.  FnnuVill.  London: 
Trtlbner  and  Co. 


proved  literature,  they  could  be  deemed 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  public."  There 
is  something  very  wonderful  in  the  n&ental 
attitude  of  a  man  who  was  able  to,  admire 
our  early  poetry,  but  thought  it  fer  inferior 
to  the  polished  productions  of  Shenstone 
and  Akenside.  Unhappily,  Bishop  Percy 
acted  upon  this  opinion.  He  omitted  all 
that  was  rough  and  fragmentary,  and  much 
apparently  that  had  no  fault  except  length, 
from  his  compilation.  If  the  beauty  of  an 
unfinished  piece  attracted  him,  he  expanded 
it,  as  in  the  case  of  "  The  Child  of  Elle," 
into  a  finished  poem.  If  part  of  an  early 
ballad  seemed  inappropriate,  he  rewrote  it 
afler  the  improved  fashion  of  his  times,  kill- 
ing Sir  Cawline,  for  instance,  instead  of 
giving  him  a  wife  and  fifteen  sons.  With 
the  text  itself  he  dealt  as  Tyrwhitt  did  with 
Chaucer's,  constructing  a  Wardour-Street 
English  that  had  no  counterpart  in  any  sin- 
gle century  of  our  history,  and  bore  no  tru- 
er resemblance  to  our  primitive  language 
than  the  **  Jeames*  Letters  "  bear  to  nine- 
teenth-century conversation.  With  all 
these  drawbacks,  the  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry  achieved  a  success  that  sur- 
prised the  editor  himself  Johnson  sneered 
at  them,  but  the  book  gradually  became  a 
classic,  and  as  the  second  editor  boasted, 
was  "  admitted  into  the  most  eWaot  libra- 
ries. 

Mr.  Fumivall  and  Mr.  Hales  have  at  last 
removed  the  reproach  which  for  many  years 
has  rested  upon  us,  that  we  are  the  only 
great  nation  without  a  critical  text  of  its 
early  ballads.  Mr.  Furnivall  has  purchased 
the  right  of  transcribing  the  original  folio 
manuscript,  which  was  m  possession  of  the 
Bishop's  descendants,  and  we  now  for  the 
first  time  know  what  Percy's  politer  taste 
thought  unworthy  of  publication.  A  few 
instances  of  his  alterations  and  suppressions 
will  probably  leave  no  doubt  that  a  new 
edition  was  required.  In  "  The  Child  of 
EUe  "  the  old  poem  says, 

"  He  leanM  o'er  his  saddle-bow, 
To  kiss  this  lady  good ; 
The  tears  that  went  them  two  between 
Were  blent  water  and  blood." 

Bishop  Percy  renders  it :  — 

"  And  thrice  he  clasped  her  to  his  breste, 
And  kissed  her  tenderlie ;   ■ 
The  tearcj)  that  fell  from  her  f&ir  eyes 
Ranne  like  the  fountaine  free." 

In  the  balla^  of  Glasgerion,  the  lady  de- 
ceived by  her  lover's  page  kills  herself,  and 
says :  — 
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"  There  shall  never  no  churlo's  blood 
Spring  within  my  bodye." 

Bishop  Percy,  in  sheer  wantonness,  expands 
this  into :  — 

"  There  shall  never  no  churle's  blood 
Within  my  bodye  spring  ; 
No  churle*s  blood  shall  ever  defile 
The  daughter  of  a  King." 

Here  the  last  two  lines  are  not  only  super- 
fluous and  weak,  but  contradict  the  whole 
drift  of  the  story. 

In  "  Old  Robin  of  Portingale,"  the  hus- 
band, aware  that  his  wife  intends  to  murder 
him,  goes  to  bed  armed,  and  awaits  the  com- 
ing of  the  assassins :  — 


(( 


And  he  layd  a  bright   browne  sword  by  his 
side, 

And  another  at  his  feet, 
And  full  well  knew  old  Kobin  then 

Whether  he  should  wake  or  sleep." 


But  the  Bishop,  not  liking  to  expose  his 
hero  to  the  doubtful  chances  of  an  ambus- 
cade, changes  the  two  last  spirited  lines 
into :  — 

**  And    twentyc  good  knightcs  he  placed  at 
hand, 
To  watch  him  in  his  sleepe." 

After  slaying  the  assassins  and  cutting  off 
the  breast  and  ears  of  his  guilty  wife,  old 
Bobin  is  horror-stricken  at  his  own  work  :  — 

"  Mickle  is  the  man's  blood  I  have  spent 
To  do  theo  and  me  some  good, 
Says,  *  Ever  alack  !  my  fayre  lady, 
1  think  that  I  was  woodo'  [mad]." 

The  lines  are  not  particularly  good,  and  the 
second  is  decidedly  obscure,  but  they  serve 
to  introduce  Robin*s  resolve :  — 


(( 


He  shopc  the  cross  in  his  right  shoulder. 
Of  the  white  flesh  and  the  red. 

And  he  sent  him  into  the  Holy  land, 
Whereas  Christ  was  quick  and  dead." 


Percy  omits  the  first  stanza  altogether,  and 
changes  "  flesh  "  in  the  second  into  '*  cloth." 
The  omission  was  perfectly  wanton,  and  the 
change  unwarrantable.  The  whole  re- 
minds us  of  the  commentary  on  Virgil  by 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  who  transforms  the 
three  stags  (cervos)  which  JEneas  killed  and 
eat  near  Carthage  into  three  crows  (corvos)y 
because  stags  are  not  found  in  Africa. 
Probably  enough  has  been  said  to  show 


that  Percy  tampered  with  the  text  in  a  war 
that  destroys  all  reliance  on  him  as  an  ed- 
itor. His  omissions  are  even  more  wonder- 
ful than  his  changes.  The  story  of  £ger 
and  Grine,  now  printed  for  the  first  time, 
is  among  the  most  charming  romances  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  told  by  one  who  was  no 
despicable  poet.  Eger  and  Grine  are 
sworn  brethren  in  arms.  One  day  Eger 
returns  wounded  and  beaten  from  an  en- 
counter with  a  savage  knight,  who  cats  a 
finger  off*  all  whom  he  overthrows  ;  Wing- 
layne,  the  lady  whom  he  loves,  turns  away 
from    him  with  contempt,  dryly  remark- 

ingi  — 


(( 


He  gave  a  finger  to  let  him  gange. 
The  next  time  he  will  ofi&  up  his  whole 
hand." 


Grine  determines  to  achieve  the  adventure. 
Armed  with  a  sword  of  proof,  which  the  two 
comrades  have  obtained  by  the  deposit  of 
all  their  title-deeds,  he  ventures  into  Sir 
Gray-Steers  domains,  and  rides  about  in 
quest  of  the  false  knight  A  furious  combat 
ensues,  the  very  steeds  fighting  together  by 
the  side  of  their  masters,  and  Grine  slays 
the  oppressor.  He  transfers  the  honour  to 
Eger,  and  Winglayne's  old  love  returns  ; 
but  the  knight  is  at  first  resentful :  — 

**  He  turned  his  back  and  rode  her  froe. 
And  said  parting  is  a  priyy  pain  ; 
But  old  friends  cannot  be  called  again. 
For  the  f!reat  kindness  I  have  found  at  thee 
Forgotten  shalt  thou  never  be." 

Naturally  the  quarrel  is  soon  made  up,  and 
they  are  married,  while  the  faithfVil  Grine 
is  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  the  Lady 
Losepain,  the  widow  of  one  of  Gray-Steel's 
victims,  and  who  had  tended  him  and  Ej^r 
after  their  encounters.  Their  first  meeting 
is  prettily  told  :  — 

**  Gryme  looke  upon  that  ladye  £aire, 
Soe  fair  a  creature  saw  I  never  ere ; 
For  shee  was  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
And  all  of  fresh  gold  shone  her  head. 
Her  rud  was  red  as  rose  in  rain ; 
A  fairer  creature  was  never  seen. 
As  many  men  in  a  matter  full  nice, 
But  all  men  in  loving  shall  never  be  wise, 
His  mind  on  her  was  so  set 
That  all  other  matters  he  quite  fbiget" 

"  Wise  *•  here  is  of  course  the  French 
^^  sage,"  temperate,  rather  than  with  any 
notion  of  good  judgment  implied. 

The  present  edition  of  Bishop  Percy's 
folio  manuscript  is  something  more  than  a 
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mere  text  Mr.  Hales  has  given  some  ex- 
cellent introdactory  notices  explaining  the 
subject  of  the  poems,  tracing  them  in  many 
cases  to  their  original  sources,  and  showing 
how  far  the  popular  legend  has  amplified  or 
distorted  real  iacts.  Mr.  Fumivall  appends 
some  short  philological  notes  in  explanation 
of  the  different  words  that  occur  here  and 
there.  Altogether,  the  golden  mean  seems 
to  have  been  very  happily  attained,  and  the 
notes  and  illustrations  are  neither  too  scanty 
nor  too  copious.  We  regret  to  see  that  the 
subscriptions  to  the  book  are  not  yet  suffi- 
cient to  indemnify  Mr.  Fumivall  for  his  en- 
terprise. Bishop  Percy's  representatives 
have  driven  a  hard  bargain  with  him  in  de- 
manding 150^.  for  the  permission  to  copy  an 
old  manuscript,  which  they  could  only  have 
published  themselves  at  heavy  cost.  They 
nave,  however,  the  undeniable  right  of  every 
owner  of  property  to  set  his  own  pYice  on  it, 
and  it  may  appear  far-fetched  to  say  that 
property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights, 
and  that  men  owe  it  to  an  honourable  name 
to  treat  the  literary  reputation  of  an  ances- 
tor as  something  more  than  a  Question  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  All  the  more, 
however,  is  the  public  bound  to  support  an 
enterprise  like  the  present,  that  has  been 
undertaken  at  some  money  risk  from  the 
pure  love  of  learning,  and  is  being  carried 
out  with  eminent  skill  and  success.  This 
new  edition  of  a  classical  English  book  is 
published  at  a  moderate  cost,  while  the  pa- 
per and  type  are  worthy  of  a  drawing-room 
table.  The  text,  though  accurate,  is  so 
easy  that  a  schoolboy  may  understand  it. 
It  will  be  at  once  unfortunate  and  unde- 
served, if  Mr.  Furnivall  is  eventually  a  los- 
er by  his  public  spirit. 


From  the  Examiner. 

Modem  Culture;  its  True  Aims  and  Re^ 
quirements.  A  Series  of  Addresses  and 
Arguments  on  the  Claims  of  Scientific  Ed- 
ucation. By  Professors  Tyndall,  Dau- 
beney,  Hentrey,  Huxley,  Paget,  Whewell, 

^  Faraday,  Draper,  Maason,  de  Morgan, 
Owen ;  Drs.  Hodgson,  Carpenter,  Hooker, 
Acland,  Forbes,  Grove,  Herbert,  Spencer, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Dr. 
Sequin,  etc.  Edited  by  Edward  L.  You- 
mans,  M.D.    Macmillan. 

Half  the  contents  of  this  volume,  being 
nx  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Boyal  In- 


stitution by  Professor  Tyndall  and  Doctors 
Daubeney,  Paget,  Faraday,  Whewell,  and 
Hodgson,  were  published  several  yeaiy  ago. 
The  edition  having  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted, Dr.  Youmans  has  done  good  work 
in  reissuing  its  ^arts,  with  the  addition  of 
other  lectures  by  himself  and  by  Professors 
Henfrey,  Huxley,  and  Masson ;  of  a  long  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  *  Essays ; ' 
and  of  an  appendix  containing  shorter  ex- 
tracts from  more  than  a  dozen  other  writers 
of  repute.  It  is  the  design  of  the  publica- 
tion to  show,  from  the  testimony  and  on 
the  arguments  of  some  of  the  men  most 
competent  to  speak  with  fiuthority,  **  the 
im()ortance  of  civing  a  larger  space  to  sci- 
entific studies  m  our  educational  courses.'' 
To  this  end  are  brought  together,  among 
others,  lucid  and  eloquent  discourses  by 
Professor  Tyndall,  on  *  The  S^tudy  of  Phys- 
ics ; '  by  Dr.  Daubeney,  on  *  The  Study  of 
Chemistry ; '  by  Professor  Henfrey,  on  *  The 
Study  of  Botany  ; '  by  Professor  Huxley,  on 
»  The  Study  of  Zoology  ;  *  by  Dr.  Paget,  on 
*  The  Study  of  Physiology  ; '  by  Dr.  Farar 
day,  on  *  The  Education  of  the  Judgment; ' 
and  by  Dr.  Hodgson,  on  *  The  Study  of 
Economic  Science.' 

Each  and  all  of  these  are  so  full  of  in- 
terest, and,  in  their  separate  ways,  so  in- 
structive, that  we  are  in  no  mood  to  quarrel 
with  Dr.  Youmans  for  shaping  the  volume 
as  we  have  it,  but  we  believe  that  he  would 
have  produced  a  more  novel  and  a  more 
useful  book  had  he  constructed  it  all  out  of 
his  own  lecture,  modestly  placed  last  in  the 
series,  on  '•  The  Scientific  Study  of  Human 
Nature.'  There  is  little  lack  nowadays, 
among  intelligent  people,  of  belief  in  the 
importance  of  physical,  and  even  meta- 
physical studies,  as  parts  of  home  and  school 
and  college  education.  But  there  does  seem, 
even  among  these  same  intelligent  people, 
to  be  very  much  misapprehension  of  what 
Dr.  Youmans  calls  **  the  science  of  human 
nature,"  and  very  culpable  neglect  in  the 
application  of  its  principles  to  the  training 
of  youth  and  the  employment  of  grown 
persons.  By  all  means  let  us  add  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  parts  of  ph^oal  knowl- 
edge to  the  old-fashioned  routine  of  teach- 
ing in  langu<tges  and  mathematics;  but, 
while  we  do  that,  let  us  see  how  the  con- 
clusions of  modem  science  can  help  us  to 
arrive  at  better  ways  of  mental  education 
and  bodily  development  We  cannot  be  too 
jealous  in  filling  the  vessel  of  the  mind  with 
the  best  stuff  at  our  command ;  but  it  is  yet 
more  important  that  we  should  be  zealous 
in  making  that  vessel  as  larse  and  strong, 
and  in  every  way  as  capable  as  we  can. 
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Dr.  Yonmans's  lectare  deserves  careful  at- 
tention for  the  way  in  which  it  urges  the 
impoi;f^ance  of  a  really  scientific  system  of 
education.  **  The  imminent  question,"  he 
says,  *^  is,  How  may  the  child  and  youth  be 
developed  healthfully  and  vijiorously,  bodily, 
mentally,  and  morally ;  and  science  alone 
can  answer  it  by  a  statement  of  the  laws 
upon  which  that  development  depends. " 
We  talk  glibly  about  mental  culture, 
and  import  into  our  discourse  about  the 
education  of  children,  a  number  of  phrases 
borrowed  from  the  gardener's  vocabulary ; 
but  really  our  rules  and  methods  for  the 
cultivation  of  men  and  women  are  far  less 
complete  and  accurate  than  our  rules  and 
methods  for  the  training  of  trees  and  vege- 
tables. The  gardener  accustoms  himself  to 
separate  different  sorts  of  seeds  and  to  put 
each  in  suitable  soils ;  for  some  he  provides 
plenty  of  moisture,  for  others  he  tries  to 
ensure  plenty  of  sunlight ;  some  he  trims 
and  prunes,  others  he  grafts  upon  other 
plants.  In  this  way  he  develops  a  thou- 
sand different  varieties  of  beautiful  flowers 
out  of  the  simple  weeds  in  the  fields  and 
hedges,  grows  all  sorts  of  luscious  fruits, 
and  multiplies  over  and  over  a^^ain  the 
richness  and  value  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Each  shrub  and  tree  is  trained  to  exhibit, 
in  as  perfect  a  state  as  possible,  its  special 
virtues,  and  those  virtues  are  adapted  in 
a  wonderful  way  to  the  uses  and  pleasures 
of  man.  But  the  parent  and  the  school- 
master rarely  u^e  any  such  discernment. 
They  look  upon  all  children  as  alike,  save 
where  they  bridge  up  the  natural  differ- 
ences of  sex  witn  artificial  barriers ;  they 
subject  them  to  the  same  discipline,  and 
expect  them  to  grow  up  very  much  alike. 
In  recent  years  we  have  gained  a  little  wis- 
dom as  regards  physical  education.  We  do 
now  and  then  put  our  children  to  such  bodily 
exercise  as  will  bring  out  their  special  ele- 
ments of  strength,  or  tend  to  remove  any 
physical  defects  that  they  may  have ;  and 
we  are  even  learning  to  regulate  their  food 
and  other  necessaries  of  healthy  growth  ac- 
cording to  our  experience  of  the  sort  of 
food,  rest,  and  the  like,  most  healthful  to 
them.  But  as  for  any  reasonable  principles 
of  mental  culture  we  are  nearly  as  ignorant 
as  we  ever  were.  Each  parent  and  guar- 
dian has  his  own  plan  of  education,  —  that 
is,  his  own  ideal  man  or  woman  whom  he 
wishes  his  child  as  nearly  as  possible  to  ap- 
proach, and  he  tries  to  bring  up  his  chil- 
dren with  that  sole  end.  It  is  as  if  a  garden- 
er took  all  the  seeds  he  could  lay  hands 
on,  and  attempted  to  train  them  all  into 
roses,  or  into  apples,  into  cabbages,  or  into 


oak-trees;  or  as  if,  witboat  undentanding 
that  different  trees  and  shrubs  need  differ- 
ent soil,  climate,  and  the  like,  he  forced 
upon  them  all  exactly  the  same  sort  of 
treatment  Surely  the  consequence  of  this 
is  a  world  nearly  full  of  stunted  minds. 

Here  and  there  strong  intellects  find  con- 
genial training,  and  grow  up  to  reflect  hon- 
our upon  the  methc^  of  their  education; 
much  oflener  the  strong  intellects    break 
loose  from  the  bondage  of  their  teachers 
and  grow  up  in  spite  of  them.    But  what 
of  the  weax  intellects  —  the  minds    that 
cannot  grow  as  we  want  them  to  grow,  and 
therefore  either  cease  growing  altogether  or 
grow    in    crooked  and    unhealthy   ways  ? 
**  That  there  is  a  large  amount  of  mental 
perversion  and    absolute    stupidity,"  says 
Dr.  Youmans,  **  as  well  as  of  bodily  dbease, 
produced  in  school,  by  measures  which  op- 
erate to  the  prejudice  of  the  growing  brain, 
is  not  to  be  doubted;  that  dulness,  indocil- 
ity,  and  viciousness,  are  frequently  aggra- 
vated by  teachers  incapable  of  discriminat- 
ing   between    their    mental    and    bodily 
causes,  is  also  undeniable.*'    And  these  are  ' 
only  the  flagrant  instances  of  mischief  aris- 
ing from  our  bad  ways  of  teaching,  the  in- 
stances which,  like  deaths  from    typhus, 
cholera,  or  diphtheria,  give  evidence  of  a 
general  pollution  of  atmosphere  and   de- 
rangement of  the  conditions  of  healthy  life 
from  which    everybody  suffers    more    or 
less.    The  men  yet  live  who  led  the  way  to 
a  consideration  of  sanitary  questions,  and 
who  began  the  advocacy  ot   sanitary    re- 
forms ;  the  men  have  hardly  yet  appeared 
who  will  reduce  to  a  system  the  laws  of 
mental  health,  and  show  what  are  the  real 
objects  and  methods  of  a  sound  education. 
''  When  we  say  that  education  is  an  affair 
of  the  laws  of  our  being,  involving  a  wide 
range  of    considerations,'*  says  Dr.    You- 
mans ;  **an  affair  of  the  air  respired,  its  mois- 
ture, temperature,  density,  purity,  and  elec- 
trical state;  an  affair  of  food,  digestion,  and 
nutrition ;    of   the  quantity,  quality,  and 
speed  of  the  blo6d  sent  to  the  brain ;  of 
clothing  and  exercise,  fatigue  and  repose, 
health  and  disease ;  of  variable  volition  and 
automatic  nerve  action ;  of.  fluctuating  feel- 
ing, redundancy  and  exhaustion  of  nerve- 
power  ;  an  affair  of  light,  colour,  sound,  re- 
sistance ;  of  sensuous  impressibility,  temper- 
ament, family  history,  constitutional  predis- 
position, and  unconscious  influence ;  of  ma- 
terial surroundings  and  a  host  of  agencies 
which  stamp  themselves  upon  the  plastic 
organism  and    reappear    in    character, — 
when  we  hint  at  these  things,  we  seem  to 
be  talking  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or,  if  in- 
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tdltgible,  tben  very  irreleyant  and  unprac- 
ticable." 

Dr.  Youmans's  lecture  should  help  to  show 
that  these  questions  are  altogether  practical 
and  relevant.  Professing  especially  to  illus- 
trate *'  the  dependence  of  mental  action 
upon  the  bodily  system/'  it  leads  up  to  the 
doctrii)e  that  all  mental  action  is  part  and 
parcel  of  bodily  activity,  that  psychology, 
m  fact,  is  only  the  highest  branch  of  physi- 
ology. All  sorts  of  minor  actions,  as  walk- 
ing, eating,  laughing,  and  the  like,  are 
na^rely  automatic,  the  results  of  training 
broueht  to  such  perfection  that  the  processes 
by  which  they  are  effected  are  quite  forgot- 
ten. Dr.  Youmans  shows  that  much  higher 
actions  may  also  become  automatic,  that 
the  chief  end  of  education,  indeed,  is  the 
accustoming  of  the  mind  to  run  in  certain 
channels  or  to  proceed  by  certain  rules : 


In  the  formation  of  habits  and  in  the  process 
of  education,  voluntary  actions  are  constantly 
becoming  reflex,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  *'  seconda- 
rily automatic."  Thus  learning  to  walk  at 
first  demands  voluntary  effort,  but  at  lenjj^th 
the  act  of  walking  becomes  automatic  and  un- 
conscious. 80  with  all  adaptive  movements, 
as  the  manipulatory  exercises  of  the  arts  ;  they 
at  first  require  an  effort  of  will,  and  then  grad- 
ually become  *'  mechanical,"  or  are  performed 
with  but  slight  voluntary  exertion.  And  so  ii 
is,  also,  in  the  purely  intellectual  operations, 
where  the  cerebral  excitement,  instead  of  taking 
effect  upon  the  motor  system,  expends  itself  in 
the  production  of  now  intellectual  effects,  one 
state  of  consciousness  passing  into  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  established  laws  of  thought. 
Here,  also,  the  agency  of  the  will  is  but  partial, 
and  the  mental  actions  are  largely  spontane- 
ous. In  the  case  of  memory,  we  all  know  how 
little  volition  can  directly  effect.  We  cannot 
call  up  an  idea  by  simply  willing  it.  When 
we  try  to  remember  something,  which  is,  of 
coarse  out  of  consciousness,  the  office  of  voli- 
tion is  simply  to  fix  the  attention  upon  various 
ideas  which  will  be  roost  likely  to  recall,  by  the 
law  of  association,  the  thin^  desired.  We  have 
all  experienced  this  impotence  of  the  will  to 
recover  a  forgotten  name,  or  incident  which 
may  subsequently  flash  into  consciousness  after 
the  attention  has  long  been  withdrawn  from  the 
search.  The  same  thing  is  observed  in  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination.  It  is  said  of  emi- 
nent poets,  painters,  and  musicians,  that  they 
are  bom,  and  not  made  ;  that  is,  their  genius 
b  an  endowment  of  nature,  —  a  gifted  organ- 
ism which  spontaneously  utters  itself  in  high 
achievements,  and  they  often  present  cases  of 
remarkable  automatism.  When  Mozart  was 
asked  how  ho  set  to  work  to  compose  a  sym- 
phony he  replied,  "  If  yon  once  think  how  you 
are  to  do  it,  you  will  never  write  any  thing 
worth  hearing ;  I  write  because  I  cannot  help 


it."  Joan  Paul  remarks  of  the  poet's  work  : 
'*  The  character  must  appear  living  before  you, 
and  you  must  hear  it,  not  merely  see  it ;  it 
must,  as  takes  place  in  dreams,  dictate  to  you, 
not  you  to  it.  A  poet  who  must  reflect  whether, 
in  a  given  case,  he  will  make  his  character  say 
Yes,  or  No,  to  the  devil  with  him  !  "  An  au- 
thor may  lie  as  much  astonished  at  the  brillian- 
cy of  his  unwilled  inspirations  as  his  most  par- 
tial reader.  **  That's  splendid  !  "  exclaimed 
Thackeray,  as  he  struck  the  table  in  admiring 
surprise  at  the  utterance  of  one  of  his  charac- 
ters in  the  story  he  was  writinjr.  Again,  the 
mental  actions  which  constitute  reasoning  have 
an  undoubted  spontaneons  element,  the  office 
of  volition  being,  as  in  the  former  cases,  to 
rivet  the  attention  to  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
while  the  gradual  blending  of  the  like  in  differ- 
ent ideas  into  general  conceptions  is  the  work 
of  the  involnniary  faculties.  You  cannot  will 
a  logical  conclusion,  but  only  maintain  steadily 
before  the  mind  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  thus  discloses  the  secret  of  his 
immortal  discoveries  :  *'  I  keep  the  subject  con- 
stantly before  me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawn- 
ings  open,  by  little  and  little,  into  a  full  light." 
But  corporeal  agency  in  processes  of  thought 
has  an  as|>ect  still  more  marked;  the  higher 
intellectual  operation  may  take  place,  not  only 
independent  of  the  will,  but  also  independent 
of  consciousness  itself.  Cunsciousness  and 
mind  arc  far  from  being  one  and  the  same  thing. 
The  former  applies  only  to  that  which  is  at  any 
time  present  in  thought;  the  latter  compre- 
hends all  physical  activity.  Not  a  thousandth 
part  of  our  knowledge  is  at  any  time  in  con- 
sciousness, but  it  is  all  and  always  in  the  mind. 
An  idea  of  feeling  passes  out  of  consciousness, 
hut  not  into  annihilation  ;  in  what  state,  then, 
is  it?  We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  indefi- 
nite statement,  that  it  is  stored  away  in  the  re- 
ceptacle or  chamber  of  memory.  Science  af- 
firms an  organ  of  mind,  and  demands  an  expla- 
nation, in  terms  of  its  action.  As  the  thought 
passes  from  consciousness,  something  remains 
in  the  cerebral  substratum,  call  it  what  you 
will.  —  trace,  impression,  residue.  What  the 
precise  character  of  these  residua  may  be  is 
perhaps  questionable,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  their  existence  in  some  form  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  structure  and 
activity.  AH  thoughts,  feelings  and  impres- 
sions, when  disappearing  from  consciousness, 
leave  beliind  them  in  a  nerve  substance  their 
effects  or  residua,  and  in  this  state  they  consti- 
tute what  may  be  termed  latent  or  statical 
mind.  They  are  brought  into  consciousness 
by  the  laws  of  association,  and  there  is  much 
probability  that,  in  this  unconscious  state,  they 
are  still  capable  of  acting  and  reacting,  and  of 
working  out  true  intellectual  results. 


We  must  find  room  for  one  other,  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Dr.  Youmans's 
lecture : 
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MORAL    CULTURE. 


I  have  thus  attempted  to  prove  that  only  by 
invertinj^  the  rule  of  the  past,  which  exalted 
the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body,  and 
bringing  the  resources  of  modern  induction  to 
the  study  of  the  corporeal  organism,  can  we 
arrive  at  that  higher  and  clearer  knowledge  of 
man,  which  will  make  possible  any  thing  like 
a  true  Science  of  Human  Nature.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  salutary  results  which  have  al- 
ready flowed  from  this  method  in  the  crucial 
test  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane ;  and  the 
vast  benefits  which  society  cannot  fail  to  reap 
from  that  clearer  perception  of  the  laws  of  vital 
and  mental  limitations  which  recent  research 
has  so  decisively  established  ;  and  I  have  also 
endeavoured  to  unfold  the  bearing  of  this  view 
upon  the  subject  of  education.  But  the  results 
enumerated  arc  far  from  exhausting  the  broad 
applicability  of  the  method.  The  grand  char- 
acteristic of  science  is  its  universality ;  what  is 
it,  indeed,  but  tiic  latest  report  of  the  human 
mind  on  the  order  of  nature  ?  Its  principles 
are  far-reaching  and  all-inclusive,  so  that  when 
a  knowledge  oi  the  true  constitution  of  man  is 
once  attained,  it  confers  insight  into  all  the 
multitudinous  phases  of  human  manifestation. 
The  same  economy  of  power  which  science 
confers  in  the  material  world,  and  by  which  we 
obtain  a  maximum  of  effect  from  a  minimum  of 


force,  she  confers  also  in  the  world  of  mind. 
When  we  have  mastered  the  laws  of  phyiscal 
education  we  liave  the  essential  data  for  dealing 
with  questions  of  mental  education,  and  these 
steps  are  the  indispensable  preparation  for  an 
enlightened  moral  education.  And  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  organism  which  shows  bow  it 
may  best  be  developed,  gives  also  the  clae  to 
the  understanding  of  its  aberrant  phenomena. 
That  mysterious  ground  which  has  hitherto 
licen  the  ho^bed  of  noxious  saperstitioiiB  and 
dangerous  quackeries,  is  reclainiMl  to  ndonal 
investigation,  and  the  remarkftble  effecti  of 
reverie,  ecstasy,  hysteria,  hallaciiiatlona,  spec- 
tral illusions,  dreaming,  somnambaliam,  mes- 
merism,  religions  epidemics,  and  other  kindred 
displays  of  nervous  morbidity,  find  adeqaaie 
explanation  in  the  ascertained  laws  of  our  be- 
ing. This  kind  of  knowledge  is,  farthermore, 
not  only  of  the  highest  value  to  ail  classes  for 
practical  guidance,  but  the  philosophical  stu- 
dents of  man,  whether  viewing  him  in  die  moral, 
religious,  social,  aesthetic,  ethnological,  or  his- 
toric aspects,  must  find  their  equal  and  indis- 
pensable preparation  in  the  mastery  of  the 
biological  and  psychological  laws  which  can 
alone  explain  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  their 
research. 
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FASHIONABLE   CHANGE    OF    HAIR. 

All  you,  above  whose  beads  bare  rolled 

Some  years  of  obsenration, 
In  female  fashions  must  behold 

A  wondrous  alternation. 
Bed  hair,  in  scorn,  our  by^ne  age 

Called  "  carrots/'  and  did  sneeze  on  ; 
But  now  it  has  become  the  rage, 

And  carrots  are  in  season. 

To  brew  a  diabolic  drench 

When  hags  of  old  thought  proper, 
"  Three  ounces  of  a  red-haired  wench  " 

They  threw  into  their  copper. 
For  then,  indeed,  red  hair  was  thought 

A  fault  as  rank  as  treason  ; 
Bat  now  it  is  adored  and  sought ; 

For  carrots  are  in  season. 

A  dark  peruke  then  graced  the  head 

Of  rufous  damsel,  shaven, 
Or  else  she  turned  her  tresses  red, 

By  dyeing  them,  to  raven. 
But  raven  now  has  had  its  day, 

And  womankind  agrees  on' 
Transmuting  hair  the  other  way  ; 

Since  carrots  are  in  season. 

To  Nature  is  a  maiden  fair 

For  sable  locks  beholden  ? 
She  bleaches  first,  then  stains,  her  hair, 

And  makes  the  black  all  golden. 
And  can  that  artificial  hue 

Be  put,  mankind  to  please,  on  * 
ApparenUy  with  no  such  view  : 

But  carrots  are  in  season. 

Of  native  gold  beneath  a  thatch 

Dwell  many  charming  creatures 
But  counterfeit  no  art  can  match 

With  heterogeneous  features. 
The  way  of  Woman  is  a  way 

Inscrutable  by  reason  : 
And  therefore  lUl  that  we  can  say 

Is,  "  Carrots  are  in  season." 

Ye  girls  who  pretty  carrots  boast, 

(Well  may  you  who  possess  them  !) 
Of  your  fine  carrots  make  the  most. 

And  mind  you  nicely  dre^s  them,         1 
Regardless  of  the  wretched  pun 

Which  geese  may  make,  with  ease,  on 
Hair  soup  and  Crc^cy  both  in  one, 

Now  carrots  are  in  season. 

—  Punch. 


SORROW. 


Upon  my  lips  she  laid  her  touch  divine. 

And  merry  speech  and  careless  laughter  died  : 
She  fixed  her  melancholy  eyes  on  mine, 
And  would  not  be  denied. 


I  saw  the  West-wind  loose  its  cloudlets  w  hite. 

In  flocks  careering  through  the  April  sky  ; 
I  could  not  sing,  though  joy  was  at  its  height. 
For  she  stood  silent  by. 

I  watched  the  lovely  evening  fede  away  — 

A  mist  was  lightly  drawn  across  the  stan. 
She  broke  my  quiet  dream  —  I  heard  her  tay, 
"  Behold  your  prison-ban  I 

Earth's  gladness  shall  not  satisfy  your  fool  — 
This  beauty  of  the  world  in  which  yon  live  ; 
The  crowning  g^ace  that  sanctifies  the  whole. 
That  I  alone  can  give.** 

I  heard,  and  shrank  away  from  her  afhud ; 

But  still  she  held  me,  and  would  still  abide. 
Youth's  bonndin?  pulses  slackened  and  obeyed. 
With  slowly  ebbing  tide. 

And  now  I  look  beyond  the  evening  star. 

Beyond  the  changing  splendours  of  the  day« 
Knowing  the  pain  He  sends  more  predooB  fiu; 
More  beautiful  than  they. 

I  turned,  and   clasped  her  dose,  with  ladden 
strength, 
And  slowly,  sweetlv,  I  became  aware 
Within  my  arms  Ood's  afigel  stood,  at  lengdi. 
White-robed  and  calm  and  fidbr. 

"  Look  thou  beyond  the  evening  sky,"  she  said 
**  Beyond  the  changing  splendours  of  the  da  j 
Accept  the  pain,  the  weariness,  the  dread, 
Accept,  and  bid  me  itay."* 


p» 


THET   SAT. 

Thbt  say  —  ah,  well  I  suppose  thej  do! 
But  can  they  prove  the  story  tme? 
Suspicion  may  arise  from  naught 
But  malice,  envy,  want  of  thought ; 
Why  count  yourself  among  the  "  they 
Who  whisper  what  they  dare  not  lay  t 

They  say  ^  but  why  the  tale  rehearse. 
And  help  to'  make  the  matter  vrorte  9 
No  good  can  possibly  accrue 
From  telling  what  mttj  be  untrue ; 
And  is  it  not  a  nobler  plan 
To  speak  of  all  the  best  yon  can  t 


They  say  —  well,  if  it  should  be  so. 
Why  need  you  tell  the  tale  of  woe  ? 
Will  it  the  better  wrong  redress  ? 
Or  make  one  pang  of  sorrow  less  ? 
Will  it  the  erring  one  restore, 
Henceforth  to  '*  go  and  sin  no  more  ? 


p» 


Thev  say  —  oh  I  pause  and  look  within  I 
See  liiow  thy  heart  inclines  to  sin  I 
Watch,  lest  in  dark  temptation's  hour 
Thou,  too,  shouldst  sink  beneath  its  power ! 
Pity  the  frail  —  weep  o'er  their  fall, 
But  speak  of  good,  or  not  at  all ! 


BI8T0BT    OF    THE    ROBHAN    C0NQCE8T. 
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From  tlM  Qaartorly  Review. 

The  HUtory  of  the  Nttrman    Conquest    of 
England^   Us   Causes    cmU    its    Results. 
By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  M.A.     Vol  I. 
Oxford,  1867. 

Just  ei^bt  centuries  ago  was  fought  on 
Snglish  soil  the  most  memorable  battle  of 
Englirii  history.  Great  forces  were  en- 
gaged on  either  side.  On  the  one  hand  was 
the  English  people  animated  by  much  the 
same  feelings,  and  possessed  of  much  the 
same  merits  and  defects,  as  are  their  de- 
scendants of  the  present  day  ;  on  the  other 
were  drawn  np  the  Norman  invaders,  a 
race  which  for  great  qualities  k^ew  no  su- 
perior, and  hardly  an  equal,  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  middle  ages:  on  the  one 
side  th»>  passionate  love  of  independence 
and  national  life,  on  the  other  the  lust  of 
conc|uest  and  the  r^lieious  sanctions  of  that 
spiriuial  power  which  was  about  to  over^ 
shadow  every  other  dominion  in  Europe: 
on  both,  the  ablest  captains  that  either  of 
the  contending  nations  could  produce. 
Hat  the  strength  pun  forth  by  the  two  par- 
ties was  not  equal.  The  Norman  Duke 
covid  do  no  more.  He  had  adopted  every 
precaution  that  the  wisest  policy  and  the 
coolest  good  sense  could  dictate ;  he  had 
selected  for  the  enterprise  the  (lower  of  his 
army  ;  he  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
which  his  own  mean^  or  the  liberality  of  his 
barons,  or  the  favonr  of  the  Papal  court, 
eould  supply.  England,  on  the  contrary, 
staked  every  thing  upon  an  army  unequal 
ia  numbers,  worn  out  by  previous  fighting 
and  lone  marches,  and  composed  of  hire- 
lings and  hasty  levies.  She  staked  then,  as 
it  is  conceivable  that  she  might  stake  again, 
ker  con:ititution,  her  monarchy,  her  national 
independence  upon  the  merest  faction  of  her 
real  strength,  and  the  chances  of  a  single  bat- 
tle. For  some  hours,  indeeri,  the  issue  of 
that  battle  hung  doubtful,  but  before  even- 
ing it  had  inclined,  iw  was  natural,  to  the  side 
of  policy  and  prudence,  and  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land was  irretri<'vabiy  lost.  8hc  had  but  one 
lieneral,  and  he  was  slain;  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  Crown  was,  from  extreme 
jontk,  if  not  from  character,  unequal  to  the 
«niergsncy;  her  natural  leaders  were  un- 
ready and  divided;  her  traders  thought 
oaly  of  their  selfish  interests,  la  October, 
the  English  army  was  defeated  in  Sussex: 
at  Christmas  the  Conqueror  was  crowned 
King  of  England  ia  Westminster  Abbey. 

It  is  a  story  that  has  been  written  more 
than  once,  but  the  interest  of  it  is  undying, 
and  it  will  lt»ng  be  read  and  re-read  by  suc- 


cessive generations  of  Englishmen.  To  no 
man  on  this  subject  is  a  deeper  debt  of 
gratitude  due  than  to  Sir  F.  Palgrave ;  and 
—  marred,  as  it  is,  by  frequent  faults  and 
shortcomings,  and  renderea,  alas,  still  more 
imperfect  tnroiigh  his  untimely  loss,  —  his 
great  woric  on  England  and  Normandy  will  • 
probably  <jrrow  with  age  in  reputation  and 
value.  But  there  remain  broad  spaces  to 
be  filled  in,  many  scattered  threads  to  be 
gathered  into  the  unity  of  a  complete  and 
consecutive  history,  much  careful  criticinn 
t  >  be  applied  to  oonflictin?  narratives  and 
doubtful  facts.  This  Mr.  Freeman  has  un- 
dertaken in  the  volume  now  before  us,  which, 
though  it  contains  650  pages,  treats  of 
events  and  political  conditions  preliminary 
to  the  Conquest,  and  brin^  us  down  only 
to  the  deaih  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
And  it  has  been  undertaken  with  a  fulness 
of  research,  a  critical  exactitude,  and,  in 
spite  of  obvious  prepossessions  on  particular 
subjects,  with  a  fairness  and  honesty  of  pur^ 
pose  wMich  will  deservedly  give  it  a  wor- 
thy place  ainongH  English  historieis.  We 
are,  however,  bound  to  add  that  whilst  we 
are  ready  to  accept  many  of  Mr.  Freeman's 
conclusions,  and  to  give  unqualified  praise 
to  the  patient  and  exhaustive  method  by 
which  lie  h;vs  reached  them,  we  shall  not 
follow  him  into  the  arv'haie,  and,  to  modern 
eyes,  the  somewhat  grotesoue  spelling  to 
which  he  has  abandoned  himsel£  Early 
French  history  is  not  so  familiar  to  the  great 
mass  of  readers  that  it  need,  be  still  further 
darkened  by  the  snbHitution  of  Merliogs  and 
Karlings  for  Merovingians  and  Carloving- 
ians:  it  is  doubtful  whether  substantia! 
advantage  is  gained  by  the  conversion  of 
Canute  into  Cnut,  even  though  the  latter 
name  be  technically  correct ;  and  if  it 
were  not  that  Mr.  Freeman's  real  learning 
places  him  above  the  charge,  we  should  say 
that  there  is  an  affectation  in  replacing 
names  so  familiar  and  rooted  in  the  English 
language  as  Egbert,  Edward,  and  the  great 
name  of  Alfred,  by  the  unnatural  and  di^ 
torted  e(|uivaleiiti  of  Ecgberht,  Eadward, 
and  iElfred. 

UuL,  apart  from  all  minor  considerations, 
we  follow  Mr.  Freeman  with  un'iualified 
pleasure  through  the  main  course  of  the 
present  volume.  We  are  disposed  to  agree 
in  most  ol'  his  conclusions,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  hie  concept  Lou  of  the  relations 
which  the  great  event  that  he  has  under- 
taken to  describe  bears  to  the  times  pre* 
ceding  it  and  following  npon  it.  Equally 
in  the  first  as  in  the  last  page,  he  assigns 
to  the  Norman  Conquest  its  true  position, 
protests  againat  the  common  belief^  that  it 
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ig  the  beginning  of  English  historj,  and  in-  of  the  anstocraej,  are  afike  commoD  to  the 
sists  npoD  the  fact  that  it  was  but  one  9cene  tenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  iary 
in  the  great  and  continuous  drama  of  £ng<-  system  and  the  territorial  dmrioD  of  him- 
lifth  life  and  nationality.  Not  merely  that  dreds  belong  to  a  still  earlier'  period  ;  but 
the  rudiments  of  our  present  political  and  we  may  count  the  formal  organisation  of 
social  organization  may  be  discovered  by  a  State  Church,  and  perhaps  the  establish- 
the  curious  antiquarian  in  the  dooms  and  ment  of  our  laws  of  entail,  as  legacies  of  the 
charters  of  Anglo-Saxon  kings ;  but  that  great  Alfred :  we  may  trace  the  connection 
the  very  framework  of  that  organisation,  of  rank  and  territorial  rights  in  the  histories 
complete  in  its  essential  parts,  though  rude,  of  Anglo-Saxon  EailA  and  Ealdormeii;  we 
'  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  chronicles,  the  may  note,  then,  as  at  a  later  pericwJ,  tlie 
laws,  the  institutions,  and  the  temper  of  onr  mingled  elements  of  monarchical  and  demo- 
forefathers  nine  hundred  years  ago.  cratic  force  which  come  out  in  the  iiiccessioD 

and  the  power  of  onr  early  kings ;  we  may 

'  No  erent,'  Mr.  Freeman  says,  '  is  less  fitted  refer  the  mikl  character  of  Englisb  legisla- 

to  be  ttiken,  as  it  too  often  has  been  takei*,  for  tion  back  to  the  times  when  the  bishop  sat 

th«  beginning  of  our  national  history.    For  its  as  presiding^  judge  of  the  Shire  court;  we 

whole  importance  is  not  the  importance  which  g^ay  even  identify  the  ship-money  of  Charles 

H^^IFLf""  "^  beginning,  but  the  importance  j.  ^j^i,  ^he  statute  of  the  Ihirtietll  year  of 

which  belongrs  u>  a  turning-pomt.     fhe  Nor-  |^j      Ethelred,  and  with  the   legal  assess- 
man  Conquest  brouirht  with  It  a  most  extensive  ^         j    u    u-  j   i.*     i»-^**  *.i_ 

foreign  infusion,  which  afVected  our  blood,  onr  jnf  nts  made  by  him  and  his  Witan  on  the 

language,  our  laws,  our  arts;  still  it  was  only  >"lan<i  counties.     And  thus  the  stately  and 

an  infusion  :  die  older  and  stronger  elements  unbroken  processMMi  of  our  historv  unfolds 

still  survived,  and  in  the  long  mn  they  ajrain  itself — the  Crown,  the  nobility,,  the  Parlia- 

made  pood  their  supremacy.      So   far   from  ment,  the  legislation,  ever  the  same  in  their 

hein^  the  beginning  of  our  national  history,  attribates   and   functions,  referable  to    no 

the  Norman  Conquest  was  the  temporary  over-  one  single  event  or  date,  but  losing  thesi- 

throw  of  our  national  being  (p.  1-2).    .    .     It  ^^1^^^  ;„  ^y^  primeval  forests  of  Germany,. 

vtT  VJJ^  rTi^T^.  ^.^  "^  *^  ^*u'  """^  o^  as  Mr.  Freeman  does  not  scruple  to  sav, 

liberties  of  the  land;  but  it  at  omre  chanfir^i  •   \i  •  •    .^  i.L     a    --.      \. "i*'^ 

the  manner  an<l  spirit  of  their  adminfstr.ti^on,  !"  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^'^  "^  ^^  Aryan  raoe.     It  w 

and  it  opened  the  way  for  endless  later  changes  >»  ^^^'^  ^i«^  »"«  8»r«  developnsent  that  the 

in  the  laws  themselves  (p.  4).  .     .    .    But  the  secret  of  our  national  strength,  onr  eteadi- 

constitntion  remained  the  same  ;  the  laws,  with  ness  of  par  pose,  onr  cantioos  V>ve  of  pte- 

a  few  changes  in  detail,  ren»ained  the  safne ;  the  cedent,  our  temperate  avoidance  of  politi- 

language  of  public  diicnments    remained  the  cal  extremes,  is  to  be  fbond. 
same.     The  powers  which  were  ve«te<l  in  Kinj^        As   we   write,  in^leed,  ebanges    are    m 

William  and  his  Witan  remained  wmstiimioii-  progress  which  threaten    to    sake    tfaeae 
ally  the  same  as  those  whit'h  had  been  vest«-.r^j^    characteristics    things  of   the    pasti 

'"^Tr  ^^^^  *"    T  1  .L'^ILf  «ft""   I  The  political  ground  on   which  so  £mf 
years  before.     ...     I  cannot  too  often  re-  *^r        /.  >♦  _j-  t  l  il    i  •' 

peat,  for  the  savin-  is  the  verv  summin>,-np  of  sj^^fations  of  Englishrawi  have  w^ed  m 

the  whole  historv.  th.it  the  Norman  Om^niest  <jwth  and  security  is  ernnablHig  omier  aor 

was  not  the  wipfng-ont  of  the  constitution,  the  *e^r  »»d   new  in«*tito«ionrt,  as  sirange    as 

laws,  the  language^  the  national  life  of  English-  they  are  sudden,  are  starting  into  existence, 

men.' — p.  7^.  What  the  issue  will  be  no  man  can  say; 

but  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  if  the  results 

Probably,  indeed,  no  country  or  people  of  so  great  a  sliock  are  less  disastrous  to  us 

can  show  an  equally  continuous  and  con-  than  they  would  be  to  any  other  nation,  it 

nected  existence.    From  Uie  sixth  century,  will  be  dwj  to  those  many  centuries  of  eoo- 

at  least,  to  the  present  day,  three  distinct  st.'cntive  and  consistent  discipline  that  ha^e 


languages  and  rafes  —  En^ish,  Welsh,  and 
Gaelic  —  have  occupied  this  island :  and 
from  the  tenth  century  downwards,  the 
main  divisions  of  the  country,  and  the  local 
names  of  the  great  b«ilk  oi  its  towns  and 
villages,  have  descended  to  us  with  little  al- 
teration, whilst  the  jieneral  t«*nf>per  and 
character  of  the  people  have  remained  sub- 1  traced  onward  from  the  sixth  centnry, 


stantially  unaltere<l.  The  monar-hy  limited 
by  constitutional  restrictions,  the  great 
powers  exercised   by   Witan    and    Phrlia- 


meuti  the  open  and  uncxclusive  character  [  cessive  civilisation  of  the  Britiah^ 


contribntt^d  insensibly  to  the  formation  oT 
our  national  character. 

That  England  has  always  been  the  same 
might  be  shown  by  more  than  one  iHoslm- 
tion ;  and  it  wo«>ld  he  easy  even  to  enlai]^ 
the  picture  which  Mr  Freeman  has  drnwiK 
Not  onhr  may  her  historical  eontinuiftT  lie 


it  may  be  recognised  even  at  an  earlier 
date  and  under  an  older  race.  Thus  in  the 
analogies  to  be  discovered  between  the 
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and  Saxon  races,  the  England  of  tke  earli- 
est and  the  latest  times  remains,  in  a  sense 
bejrond  that  of  other  countries,  one  and  the 
same.  Much,  of  course,  was  due  to  the 
aa  ural  fertilitj  of  the  soil,  the  advantages 
of  the  climate,  and  the  happy  effects  of 
that  olimate  upon  the  character  of  the 
popalatioD.  At  a  very  early  period,  in- 
4&bdf  there  was  a  popular  and  common 
aaperstition,  founded  upon  such  reports  as 
those  of  Himilco,  the  Cartha^nian  ex- 
iplorer,  that  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
darkness  and  perpetual  night  brooded  over 
ihe  ocean,  and  tnat  in  a  sea  heavy  with 
weed  and  swarming  with  strange  monsters 
J^atvre  herself  sickened  and  almost  died. 
Nor  is  it,  in  passing,  uninteresting  to  ob- 
aerve  how  centuries  afterwards,  more  than 
one  hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  when  Britain  had  for  a 
luae  dropped  out  of  the  sight  of  Europe, 
by  some  strange  freak  of  Fortune,  these 
weird  fables  were  adopted  and  recast  even 
ia  a  still  more  fantastic  torm  by  the  Byzan- 
tine historian.  But  it  was  substantially 
Cttsar's  invasion  that  opened  up  the  *  alter 
orbis'  of  Britain,  as  theological  and  Ijiy 
writers  alike  designated  her,  to  the  then 
civilised  world ;  and  from  Csesar's  time  the 
general  tenor  of  allusions  to  the  climate 
aad  the  physical  resources  of  the  island  is 
lavourabie.  Even  Caesar,  according  to  the 
popular  belief  of  the  time,  was  said  te  have 
been  attracted  by  the  promise  of  the  pearl 
fidi<*ries.  Cosar,  indeed,  found  no  jewels  to 
reward  him  for  the  daogen  of  his  expedi- 
tion, though,  on  his  return  to  Bome,  he 
deilicated  a  pearl  breastplate  to  Venus 
Geaitrix,  the  tutelar  deity  whom  his  policy 
and  his  family  traditions  had  chosen ;  but 
be  found  broad  tracts  of  corn  in  the  rich  soil 
of  Kent,  and  he  found  in  the  Southern 
couatics  the  evidence  of  a  civilisation, 
which,  though  slender  when  measured  by  a 
modem  standard,  was  not  inferior  to  that 
of  many  parts  of  the  continent  to  which 
Boman  ide^s  had  obtained  access.  He  says 
Uiat  the  Britons  u:ied  no  money ;  but  there 
are  numerous  coins  extant  which  were 
•truck  ia  Biitain  nearly  a  century  before 
bis  iavaiion.  Rude  as  they  are,  they  show 
flome  technical  skllL  They  were  mostly 
copied  from  Greek  types,  which,  with  By- 
aaotinc  and  Eastern  coins,  found  their  way 
at  a  rery  early  period  acroes  Russia  to  the 
•bores  of  the  Baltic,  or  were  carried  into 
Goal  and  thence  into  Britain.  Thus  the 
desoeat  of  a  British  coin  from  a  gold  stater 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  Greek  chariot  and  horses  gradually 
degenerate,  through  suoceasive  imitations 


and  imitations  of  imitations,  into  grotesque 
lines  and  figures  —  at  first  seeming  to  as- 
sume the  form  o(t  some  Northern  centaur  or 
griffin,  and  at  length  wholly  losing  tiie 
original  idea  in  a  tangle  of  meaningless 
arabesques.  Yet  such  as  they  are,'  when 
we  look  either  to  the  device  or  the  work- 
manship, the  inference  is  irresistible,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  counties 
at  least  had  already  acquired  a  certain  and 
a  distinct  degree  of  civilisation. 

Again,  though  mere  coincidences  must, 
not  he  taken  for  a  systematic  continuity  of 
national  historv,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
singular  reproduction  of  some  of  its  leading 
features  at  each  successive  sta^.  Thus 
with  each  of  the  mat  conquests  m  turn  — 
Roman,  Saxon,  Danish,  Norman  —  an  in- 
fusion of  firesh  blood,  and,  allowing  for  the 
circumstancefl  of  the  time,  a  singmar  amal- 
gamation of  race,  have  taken  place.  Under 
the  rule  of  Borne,  her  auxiliary  troops, 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  Britain. 
The  Sarmatian  and  Gaul,  the  Spaniard  and 
Dalmatian,  even  the  strange  African  and 
Egyptian,  seem  to  have  settled  down  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  and  to  have  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  people  whom 
they  had  been  sent  to  control  and  protect. 
To  this  da^  the  fragments  of  inscription 
and  altar  give  evidence  of  the  strange  med- 
ley of  race  and  reli<non  which  was  then  ac- 
compliithed.  But  when  Roman  supremacy 
was  at  an  end,  another  similar  renewal  of 
our  national  li^e  took  place.  It  may  be 
that  the  famous '  littus  Saxonicum,'  which 
has  been  the  bitde-field  of  so  much  histori- 
cal controverjiy,  bears  witness  to  a  still  ear- 
lier and  more  gradual  mingling  of  races 
that  had  occurred :  but  anyhow,  during  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Efnglaad  received 
her  largest  and  most  important  accession  of 
foreign  blood  in  the  Saxons,  Angles,  and 
Jutes,  between  whom  she  was  partitioned. 
This  was  a  conqutvt  in  the  full  and  the  old 
sense  of  the  word.  The  conquerors  over- 
spread the  country,  appropriated  all  prop- 
erty, changed  the  customs,  and  mingling 
more  or  le^  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the 
native  race,  became  henceforward  the  na- 
tion. It  was  the  migration  of  a  people ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  how  far  the  na- 
tional existence  of  the  wiginal  popalatioa 
was  or  was  not  crushed  out  and  obliterated 
by  the  invaders.  But  when  the  conquest 
was  completed  and  the  Saxon  settlers  es- 
tablished throughout  the  length  of  the  land, 
once  more  the  same  process  was  rmated, 
though  on  a  somewhat  narrower  scale  —  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  under  cirgoiimiaces  ik 
much  less  cmdtj  aad  bloodihod.     Tho 
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earlier  Daoisli  inyasions  were,  as  Mr.  Free- 
man has  pointed  out,  with  the  simple  ob- 
ject of  plunder ;  and  that  object  was  gained 
07  the  alternate  use  or  threat  of  fire  and 
sword.    *  They  land,  they  harry  the  coun- 
try, they  fight,  if  need  be,  to  secure  their 
booty;  but  whether  defeated  or  victorious 
they  equally  return  to  their  ships,  and  sail 
away  with  what  they  have  gathered '  (p. 
45).    Bat  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  there  came  a  period  in  which  set- 
tlement rather  than  plunder  was  their  ob- 
ject.   Their  earliest  and  their  principal  set- 
tlements were  to  be  found,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  East  Anglia,  and  round  the 
shores  of  the  Wash  in  consequence  of  its 
.neighbourhood  to  the  Jutland  coast;  but 
before  long  they  forced  their  way  inland  — 
wherever  they  could,  up  the  rivers  in  their 
favourite  galleys;  where  they  could  not, 
on  horses  taken  from  the  population  —  and, 
spreading  themseh  es  over  the  rich  districts 
'  of  Mercia,  they  gradually  appropriated  the 
larger  part  of  the  country  which  lay  north 
of  the  Watling  Street,  and  which  was  ced- 
ed by  Alfred  at  ihe  peace   of  Wedmore. 
It  was  here  that  the  great  Danish  quinqui- 
lateral  was  situated  —  the  five  famous  bor- 
oughs of  Stamford,  Leicester,  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, and  Lincoln,  consolidated  by  sep- 
arate judicial  and  municipal  institutions  into 
a  confederacy  powerful  for  war,  for  com- 
merce, and  lor  colonisation,  and   forming  I 
the  very  key  and  centre  of  Danish  influ-  I 
ence  in  England.     There  was,  indeed,  sub- 1 
sequenily  a  third  period,  when  the  desire  j 
of  settlement  gave  way  to  the  ambition  and  . 
policy  of  conquesi ;  but  the  real  colon ixar , 
tion  that  has  affected,  and  will  to  all  time  ! 
afieet,  the  character  of  our  population,  took  1 
place  during  the  latter  purt  of  the  ninth 
century,     let  e>en  now,  when  Saxon  and 
Dane  had  succe^rsively  conqu«'red  and  taken  . 
possei*sion  —  whilst   the   cun-olidation   was 
still  incomplete  —  a  fresh   element  of  sin- 
gular foice  was  thrown  into  the  crucible  in  1 
which  our  nHtioual  character  was  gradually  1 
taking    form.      Comparatively   scanty    in 
numbers,  but  powei-i'ul  in  superior  cultiva- 1 
tion  and  in  their  fiery  vigour,  the  Normans  ' 
burst  upon  the  country  and  at  once  en- 1 
grossed  its  entire  government,  with  all  the 
influences  and  effects  which  such  a  suprem- 
acy involves.     But  not  even  then  was  our 
history  weary  of  repeating  itself,  or  was  the 
combination  of  differing  elements  complete. 
The  wisdom  of  Eklwam  IIL,  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth,   the    tolerance    of   William    of 
Orange,  in  turn  welcomed  the  industrious 
artisans  or  the  religious  exiles  whom  foreign 
persecution  Ji^d  made  outcasts  from  their  i 


own  land.  Thus  national  eircmnrtanceff, 
temper  and  policy,  have  at  all  times  con- 
curred in  opening  wide  the  door  to  for^gn 
elements,  and  have  contributed  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  people  which,  though  Hke  the 
Roman,  sprung  from  a  '  coUuvies  gentium,' 
has  played  no  mean  part  in  the  world's  bis- 
torv. 

But  if  our  history  has  repeated  itself  in 
these  successive  additions  to  the  population 
and  their  contributions  to  the  sum  total  of 
English  life  and  nationalitpr,  there  is  also  » 
resemblance  to  be  trace«l  tn  the  manner  in 
which  each  new  race  took  its  place  by  the 
side  of  the  one  which  it  had  disponeased. 
Mr.  Freeman,  *  indeed,  believes  in  an  ex- 
tirpation of  the  British  population  so  far  as 
such  a  phenomenon  is  possible,  and  he 
founds  his  belief  upon  the  Teutonic  nomen- 
clature of  English  towns,  and  —  adopting 
the  argument  which  Niebuhr  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  old  Italian  races — upon  the 
domestic  and  menial  character  of  those 
Celtic  words  which  form  a  part  of  the  lan- 
guage. But  of  these  two  reasons  the  latter 
only  indicates  that  which  we  know  lo  be 
the  historical  fact  —  the  subjugation  of  the 
native  race.  Subjugation  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  extermination.  Slaves  were 
obviously  of  the  greatest  use,  if  they  were 
not  absolutely  necessary,  to  the  Saxon  free* 
men  who  conquere4l  and  divided  the  coun- 
try;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that 
slaves  would  leave  the  impress  of  slavish 
ideas  upon  the  national  language.  Nor  did 
it  always  happen  that  the  conquered  peo- 
ple were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves. 
The  relations  of  the  two  parties  were  fVr* 
quently  of  a  tAotc  friendly  and  equal  char- 
a(*ter.  Exeter,  tor  instance,  in  the  n'ign  of 
Athe'stan,  as  has  been  remarked  by  an  an- 
tiquarian,! was  inhabited  by  Saxons  and 
British  who  lived  on  equal  terms  (^setfuo 
jure),  which  they  could  only  have  done  by 
virtue  of  an  original  composition  with  the 
Saxon  conquerors.  So  too,  although  it  is 
true  that  ttie  greater  part  of  our  towns  are 
Teutonic  in  name,  the  map  of  modem  En^^ 
land  bears  ample  witn^-ss  to  her  pre-T«»u- 
tonic  masters,  ^e  ancient  traveller  ctf"  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  who  landed  on 
the  south-east  coast,  traversed  in  his  journey 
westward  many  towns  identii'al  in  name 
with  those  now  existing.  Dubr»,  Rutupiss, 
Regulbium,  correspond  with  Dover,  Rkh* 
borough,  Reculver  on  the  coast,  as  Londi- 
nium,  Spin 83,  Glevum,  are  the  faithful  equiv- 
alents of  London^  Speen,  and  Gkmce'iter. 

•  P.  18. 

t  Mr.  Wright,  *  Celt,  Boman  sad  SaiDOB,*  p.  i4i» 
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And  if  the  nomenclature  of  towns  and  Til- 
lages is  Saxon  Tin  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  ot  England,  it  is  at  least  as 
much  Danish  as  Saxon)  the  aspect  of  the 
peasantry  in  manv  districts  shows  an  under- 
Ijing  element  of  British  origin.  Of  that 
natiye  race,  some  6ed  to  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains, some  to  the  western  peninsula  of 
Devon  and  Ck)mwall ;  but  *  the  mass  of  the 
pe^le,'  as  Mr.  Kcmbte  says,*  *  accustomed 
to  Roman  rule  or  the  oppression  of  native 
prinees,  probably  sufierea  little  by  a  change 
of  masters  and  did  little  to  avoid  it'  Each 
successive  conquest,  Roman,  Saxon,  Danish, 
forced  back  towards  the  south-west,  in  much 
the  same  geographical  direction,  that  part 
of  the  conquered  race  which  refused  all 
terms  with  its  conquerors,  and  with  each 
conquest  the  more  pliable  part  of  the  con- 
quered race  was  amalgamated  with  their 
conquerors.  As,  at  a  later  period,  Nor- 
mans settled  down  by  the  side  of  English, 
and  Danes  by  the  side  of  Saxons,  so  the 
Saxons  incorporated  the  British  inhabitants 
of  the  island  —  those  of  the  towns  as  tribu- 
taries, those  of  the  country  as  slaves.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  whilst  the  majority 
of  the  lar^  Romano-British  towns,  which 
stood  within  purely  British  territory  —  Ari- 
oonium,  Magna,  firavinium,  Uriconium  — 
were  swept  away  (the  Roman  coins,  which 
have  been  found  in  the  blackened  ruins 
bearing  distinct  testimony,  by  their  regular 
succession  and  their  abrupt  termination,  to 
the  time  at  which  the  work  of  destruction 
wms  consummated),  the  greater  number  of 
those  that  stood  east  of  the  Severn  survived 
the  deluge  of  Saxon  invasion. 

We  are  naturally  led  on  from  such  ques- 
tions as  these  to  the  '  Iinperial  and  Roman, 
theories  of  which  Sir.  F.  Palgrave  was  so 
earinent  an  advocate,  and  from  which  Mr. 
Freeman  expresses  a  stronger  dissent  than 
in  our  opinion  can  be  justified  by  the  facts 
of  the  case  or  by  its  general  probabilities. 
In  the  speculation  indeed,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  —  whence,  how,  with 
what  object,  to  what  extent,  the  Kings  of 
England  adopted  the  imperial  titles  and  in- 
signia of  Rome  —  Mr.  Freeman  has  taken 
a  middle  view.  That  such  titles  were  as- 
snmed,  that  the  King  of  England  was  styled 
in  contemporary  documents  and  annals 
Basilens,  Cssar,  Imperator ;  that  his  coin- 
age bore  the  world-wide  device  of  the  Latin 
wolf;  that  his  laws  and  charters  were  writ- 
ten in  the  imperial  language  of  Rome ;  that 
he  adopted  its  forms  and  ceremonials,  and 
that  be  had  a  certain  ground  historically 

*    SaxoDi  In  Eng land,'  i.  p.  70, 


and  actually,  as  the  ruler  of  that  which 
Emperor  and  Pope  allowed  to  be  '  alter  or- 
bis,'  upon  which  he  could  claim  eauaHty 
with  the  German  or  Byzantine,  or  Italian 
representative  of  the  empire,  are  indisputa- 
ble facts.  On  the  other  hand  that  the  pre- 
tension came  prominently  forward  for  the 
first  time  with  Athelstan,  and  that,  where 
policy  sanctioned  and  actual  circumstances 
warranted  the  assumption  of  a  more  impos- 
ing state,  it  was  natural  and  likely  that 
such  state  would  be  assumed  without  too 
nice  an  inquiry  into  its  right  and  moral 
fitness,  are  equally  true.  Mr.  Freeman  in- 
dicates three  hypotheses  :  * 

1.  That  such  titles  were  adopted  out  of 
mere  vanity. 

2.  That  they  implied  a  real  claim  to  the 
imperial  succesnon. 

8.  That  they  were  borrowed  from  a  feel- 
in  <t  that  the  English  monarchy  was  essen- 
tially an  imperial  one,  and  in  protest  and 
repudiation  of  the  alleged  supremacy  of  the 
German  Empire. 

The  first  of  these  views  has  never  found, 
we  believe,  any  real  defender ;  the  second 
fairlv  represents  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  opinion ; 
the  last,  which  has  also  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Bryce  in  his  very  interesting  volume 
on  the  *  Holy  Roman  Empire,'  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Freeman. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  present  limits 
were  we  to  inquire,  with  the  care  which  the 
question  deserves,  into  the  merits  of  the 
two  last  theories.  If  Sir  F.  Palgrave's 
view,  enhanced  as  it  is  by  the  personal  in- 
cidents and  the  fresh  colouring  of  his  nar- 
rative, possesses  the  greatest  fascination, 
Mr.  Freeman's  may  claim  for  itself  a  so- 
briety and  moderation  of  argument  which 
will  prepossess  the  general  student  in  its 
favour.  It  is  nbt  improbable  that  he  has 
assigned  the  known  facts  to  the  true  cause. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  allowed  a  very 
obvious  repugnance  to  the  Roman  theory  to 
carry  him  too  far,  when  he  says  that '  the 
English  wiped  out  every  thing  Celtic  and 
every  thing  Roman  as  thoroughly  as  every 
thing  Roman  was  wiped  out  of  Africa  by  the 
Saracen  conquerors  of  Carthage '  (p.  20). 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  occupation  of' 
Britain  was  merely  superficial,  and  that 
'  the  arts,  language,  ana  religion '  of  Rome 
utterly  perished  at  the  approach  of  the 
Saxon  invaders.  The  Roman  occupation 
of  Britain  was  not,  like  that  of  the  Frendi 
in  Algeria,  one  of  a  day.  It  had  endured 
more  than  four  times  the  length  of  oar 
tenure  of  India,  and  it  had  been  gradually 
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eztanded  from  tbe  soatli  tbrongb  the  mid- 
laod  parts  of  the  country  into  the  *  Gale- 
doBie  pminsB '  of  the  north.  How  exten- 
8i¥e  it  was  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
trftces  of  cultivation  that  can  yet  be  di»- 
tiB^uished  upon  the  Northumberland  hills, 
and  from  the  construction  of  a  second  wall 
to  give  security  to  the  Roman  settlers  who, 
wiw  Uie  hardihood  of  English  colonists, 
had  ventured  beyond  the  protection  of  the 
fint. 

What  may  have  been  the  precise  charac- 
ter of  Roman  rule,  whether  the  feeling  of 
nationality  in  its  modem  sense  had  any  ex- 
istence in  the  native  population,  are  ques- 
tions which  do  not  admit  of  a  simple  answer. 
Ij^on  the  one  hand,  the  violence  of  Boa- 
dicea's  insurrection,  provoked  though  it  was 
hv  the  insolence  and  injustice  of  a  provin- 
cial official,  suggests  an  unfavourable  infer- 
ence, on  the  other,  we  know  that  at  the 
very  time  of  that  outbreak  a  town  like 
Colchester  was  unwalled,  and  tiiat  a  little 
later  the  presence  of  four  legions  was  oon- 
ndered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  in  Britain.  It  is  probable 
that  historians  generally  have  laid  too  Httle 
ftreas  upon  the  influence  which  that  long 
occupation  by  Rome  exercised  upon  the  life 
and  character  of  the  races  which  succeeded 
to  it.  England,  and  especially  those  south- 
em  districts  which  in  Saxon  times  consti- 
tuted the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  which 
•absequently,  till  the  rise  of  our  great 
manutacturing  towns,  have  been  the  centre 
and  almost  the  impelling  cause  of  national 
energy,  must  have  been  penetrated  with 
Roman  civilisation.  In  the  villas,  the 
iiaths,  the  amphitheatres,  the  tessellated 
pavements,  the  articles  of  personal  comfort 
and  luxury,  which  are  so  freely  scattered 
through  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  the  existence  of  a  wealthy  class, 
who  ingrafted  upon  the  occupations  of 
provincial  life  the  ideas  and  politics  of 
Stoman  citixens.  Independent  m  temper 
as  the  Province  on  more  than  one  occasion 
showed  herself  to  be,  the  connexion  main- 
tained with  Italy  must  have  been  close ; 
and  the  significant  fact  has  been  noted, 
that  on  the  deposition  of  Helio^abalus  in 
Rome  an  inscription  in  his  honour  in  Britain 
was  immediately  effaced  —  a  curious  in- 
stance of  that  uniformity,  which,  whilst  it 
impressed  the  civilised  world,  failed  to  cre- 
ate a  nation,  and  which,  like  mosaic  work, 
though  it  reduced  the  whole  to  one  single 
pattern  and  t^pe,  left  each  single  piece 
sepwate  and  distinct. 

When  even  Roman  ascendency  was  utterly 
liroken,  and  England  had  become  in   her 


main  features  Teutonic,  it  seems  incredible 
to  suppose  that  the  influences  of  a  domin- 
ion, which  had  lasted  for  as  long  a  time  as 
that  which  has  intervened  between  the 
Wars  of  the  Boses  and  the  Crimean  war, 
could  have  been  *  wiped  out,'  without  leav- 
ing some  substantial  traces  upon  the  insti- 
tutions and  mind  of  the  people.  Hie  hear 
then  conquerors  destroyea  the  statues  and 
the  works  of  art  just  as  an  ignorant  Arab 
mutilates  an  Assyrian  sculpture  or  impres- 
sion :  thev  laid  waste  graceful  vHlas,  and 
convertea  municipal  buildings  to  their  own 
rude  purposes,  with  as  little  scrapie  as  the 
Italian  of  the  middle  ages  turned  the  Coli- 
seum into  a  quarnr ;  but,  for  ffeneratioos 
after  the  soeptre  of  Roman  authori^  had 
been  broken,  the  external  symbols  of  Komaa 
power  must  have  been  continually. present 
to  the  public  eye.  The  great  camps  and 
military  stations,  placed  on  most  command- 
ing sites,  the  massive  walls,  which  even  the 
waste  of  time  and  weather  and  the  acci- 
dents of  fourteen  hundred  years  have  fiuled 
to  destroy,  must  have  long  preserved  the 
recollection  of  the  rule  under  which  Britain 
had  lived  and  prospered.  Some,  indeed,  of 
those  n^ilitary  stations,  which  had  been 
protected  only  by  earthworks,  might  under 
the  plough  or  from  the  silent  growth  of 
wood  disappear,  or  when  grassed  over 
might  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  be 
attributed  in  popular  imagination  to  the 
work  of  elf  or  giant ;  but  whenever  more  dor- 
able  materials  were  employed,  and  the  form 
and  use  of  the  original  building  remained, 
it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  some  recol- 
lection of  the  builders  would  exist.  Inca- 
pable as  our  forefathers  were  of  oonstract- 
mg  the  bridges  and  light-houses  which  Bede 
has  recorded,  they  could  not  be  insensSile 
to  them  and  to  the  other  indestmctiUe 
vestiges  of  ancient  administrative  •oigaii* 
ization  :  incapable  as  they  were,  even  after 
six  hundred  years  of  supremacy,  of  any 
but  a  rough  and  ponderous  and  unomament- 
ed  architecture,  they  must  have  recoffnited 
in  the  gilded  domes  of  Caerleon,  whidi,  aa 
we  know  from  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  a 
higher  type  of  artistic  splendour  than  any 
within  their  powers  of  imitation.  As  con- 
quered Greece  had  led  Room  captive,  lo 
Rome  in  turn  threw  a  spell  over  ner  ooii- 
querors.  Goth,  Yandat,  Lombard,  even 
whilst  they  forced  their  way  into  the  treae- 
ure-house  of  ancient  civilization,  fbaad 
themselves  unconsciously  bendinj^  to  tha 
charm  of  that  great  name :  nor  is  it  easy  to 
see  why  Saxons  or  Danes  in  EngUind  shoeld  • 
have  been  less  susceptible  or   more   nn- 
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yielding  than  their  northern  fellows  else- 
irhere. 

But  of  all  the  great  works  which  visibly 
recalled  the  advantages  of  that  unrivalled 
administration,  the  most  conspicuocts  were 
the  military  roads,  which  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  connected  the  different  parts 
of  Britain.  What  the  lines  of  railway  are 
to  modem  England,  what  the  system  of 
canals  is  to  China  —  the  military  highways, 
supplemented  by  a  network  of  commercial 
roads,  were  to  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was 
by  them  that  the  external  unity  of  that 
vast  s^tem  were  maintained.  Thus,  when 
the  Helvetii  in  a  body  of  nearly  400,000 
souls  broke  across  the  Gaulish  frontier, 
Cttsar  took  the  command  in  person,  and 
travelled  from  Rome  to  Geneva  in  eight 
days.  And  as  the  roads  were  in  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Cfl93ar,  so  they  were  afterwards  in 
Britain  in  the  days  of  Hadrian  or  the 
Antonines,  the  former  of  whom  incurred 
some  ridicule  for  his  wandering  tendencies 
in  the  well-known  lines  of  Floms :  — 

'  Ego  nolo  Caesar  esse, 
Ambalare  per  Britannos, 
Scythicas  pati  pruinas.'  * 

We  not  only  know  the  materials  and  the 
exact  mode  of  construction  adopted,  but 
we  have  no  less  than  three  distinct  sources 
of  information  extant  to  guide  us  in  our 
inquiries  into  the  highways  of  Roman  Bri- 
tain. For  centuries,  indeed,  those  roads, 
though  neglected  and  unrepaired,  remained 
the  Mat  and  almost  the  only  lines  of  traffic. 
What  their  condition  was  after  thirteen 
handred  years  of  ceaseless  wear  and  equal- 
Ir  ceaseless  neglect  at  the  period  of  the 
Restoration,  Lord  Macaulay  has  described ; 
when  Thoresby,  the  antiquarian,  lost  his 
way  between  Doncaster  and  York,  when 
Pepys  and  his  wife  lost  their  way  between 
Beading  and  Newbury,  when  the  Viceroy 
on  his  road  to  Ireland  was  five  hours  in 
traTelUng  fourteen  miles,  and  when  Prince 
Geori^c?  Denmark,  on  a  visit  to  Petworth, 
was  SIX  hoars  in  going  nine  miles ;  but  still 
Ibey  remained  the  best  if  not  the  only  hieh 
roads,  and  De  Foe,  writing  in  1720,  comd 
anticipate  no  better  prospect  for  them  and 
for  the  country  than  that  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  condition  under  the 
Bomans. 

Bat  whilst  her  roads  have  within  the  last 
century  been  replaced  by  a  modem  and 
■till  more  effective  system  of  commanica- 
tton,  the  influence  of  Rome  lived  on  and 
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Still  lives  in  those  institutions  which  it  is  the 
custom  to  refer  to  our  Teutonic  forefathers. 
The  guilds  and  associations,  which  are 
iealously  and  persistently  claimed  as  their 
legacy,  are  really  the  bequest  of  Rome, 
just  as  the  forms  of  popular  self-government 
established  in  the  principal  cities  of  Gaul 
were  founded  upon  the  image  of  a  Roman 
senate  and  municipality.  It  is  in  the  Ro- 
man towns  of  Britain,  in  the  combination  of 
the  iratpia  system  of  the  South  with  the 
Northern  notions  of  frank-pledge,  that  the 
origin  of  English  self-government  is  to  be 
found :  it  is  ia  the  Roman  '  collegia '  of 
trades  that  the  guilds  of  our  forefathers 
have  their  birth.  The  Saxon  officials  in 
many  instances  corresponded  with  their  Ro- 
man predecessors,  and  the  municipal  funo- 
tions  of  some  of  our  great  corporations  date 
back  rather  to  the  organizing  character  of 
Imperial  administration  than  to  the  instincts 
of  the  German  tribes. 

In  studying  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Free* 
man's  *  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,' 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  occasional  refers 
ence  to,  and  sometimes  a  comparison  with, 
the  works  of  his  two  great  predecessors, 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  and  M.  Thierry. 
Each  is  distinguished  by  excelleoces  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  and  all  three  are  woitby  of 
the  great  subject  of  which  they  treat.  Bat 
there  is  a  marked  difference  of  view  not 
less  than  of  style.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  presents  a 
striking  picture  founded  upon  a  wide  course 
of  study,  though  unfortunately  his  great 
work  is  marred  by  the  almost  total  absence 
of  references;  but,  in  tbe  midst  of  his 
happiest  descriptions,  we  sometimes  become 
sensible  of  a  critical  inexactitude  which  is 
painful.  M.  Thierry  has  also  given  us  a 
pitture  of  the  same  period,  so  vivid  in  ks 
colouring  that  its  very  improbabilities  seem 
reasonable,  and  so  consistent  as  a  whole, 
that  it  fascmates  the  mind  on  a  first  read- 
ing  with  an  irresistible  charm.  But  here 
again,  great  command  of  facts  and  great 
imaginative  power  are  in  a  measare  vitia^ 
ed  by  the  alwence  of  the  critical  faculty. 
In  Mr.  Freeman's  work  we  have  also  a 
picture  ;  and  if  he  were  equal  in  imaffina^ 
tive  power  to  Sir  F.  Palgrave  and  M.  l%iep- 
ry,  tnat  picture  would  oe  almost  perfect, 
because  it  is  founded  apon  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  fiicts  and  a  keen  discrimina- 
tion of  their  relative  value.  E^elred,  the 
King  wi  hout  *  rede,'  the  man  without 
moral  principle,  the  worst  and  weakest  of 
English  sovereigns,  whose  reign  was  one  war 
broxen  record  mmisgovemmcnt, treachery, 
and  failure  —  Edmund,  the  patriot,  tlie 
hero,  the  great  captain,  the  representative 
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and  embodiment  of  that  indomitable  £ng- 
liiih  spirit  which  shone  out  in  the  six  pitched 
battles  of  those  short  seven  months,  when 
he  won  back  the  whole  kingdom  of  Weteex 
from  the  Danes —  Canute,  who,  like  Augus- 
tus, was  improved  by  success,  and  whose 
character,  in  its  early  ferocity  and  its  later 
mildness,  its  sternness  towards  his  own 
countrymen  and  its  conciliation  towards 
the  favoured  country  of  his  adoption,  Mr. 
Freeman  has,  we  think,  delineated  with 
remarkable  discrimination  and  delicacy  of 
touch  :  the  great  King,  the  Emperor  of  all 
kings  and  nations  in  Britain,  the  lord  of 
five  if  not  of  six  Crowns,  as  politic  as  he 
was  powerful  —  Brightnoth,  the  hero  alike 
of  his  church  and  country,  redeeming  both 
in  life  and  death  the  evil  days  in  which  his 
lot  was  cast,  and  showine  even  in  defeat 
what  Englishmen  could  do  when  worthily 
led  —  Edric,  whose  ceaseless  and  inexplica- 
ble treacheries  are  reduced  to  a  semblance 
of  reason  and  consistency  —  all  these  are 
invested  with  a  distinctness  and  personality, 
which,  when,  as  in  this  case,  unattended  by 
a  sacrifice  of  truth,  are  very  welcome. 

Apart  from  the  history  and  personal  in- 
fluences of  individuals,  few  inquiries  are  '' 
more  interebting  than  those  which  serve  to 
determine  the  relations  of  Anglo  Saxon 
England  to  the  other  countries  of  the  then 
civilised  world.  What  tho^e  relations  were 
—  political,  commercial,  dynastic,  religious — 
what  their  character  and  extent,  are  ques- 
tions necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of 
early  English  history,  and  nowhere,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,,  worked  out  with  the  fulness 
which  they  deserve.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  has 
shadowed  out  the  idea,  and  Mr.  Freeman 
has  followed,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
filled  up  the  sketch.  Ihe  further  indeed 
this  question  is  pursued,  the  clearer  it  will 
be  that  the  geographical  position  of  Eng- 
land, though  it  necessarily  lessened,  did  not 
prevent  a  connection,  and  sometimes  a  close 
connection,  with  the  courts  and  capitals  of 
other  countries. 

At  no  time  in  our  history,  since  the  Car- 
thaginian galley  is  said  to  have  been  run 
aground  by  her  own  crew  to  preserve  the 
Secrets  of  their  commerce  with  Britain, 
was  the  *  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos '  of  the 
Roman  poet  a  strictly  faithful  statement  of 
the  case.  In  the  earliest  dawn  of  national 
existence  a  great  portion  of  the  tin  which 
was  produced  in  Britain  -was  taken  over- 
land through  France  and  shipped  at  the 
Fhocseau  colony  of  Marseilles,  just  as  am- 
ber was  carried  on  pack-horses  from  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  to  Southern  Germany. 
Later,  Strabo  described  not  only  the  petty 


trade  which  passed,  and  doubtless  bad  al- 
ways passed,  with  the  neighbouring  shores 
of  Gaul,  but  the  larger  and  more  valoable 
exports  of  corn,  cattle,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
slaves,  and  hounds  —  strengthening  the  in- 
tercourse which  a  common  Dmidism  had,  as 
we  know,  created. 

With  the  ordered  rule  of  Roman  institu- 
tions Britain  became  a  livins  and  insepara- 
ble part  of  the  empire ;  with  the  decay  of 
that  rule  the  connection  was  dissolved.    It 
was  dissolved  in  those  terrible  waves  of  bar- 
barian invasion  which  swept  over  the  face 
of  Europe ;  but  when  the  storm  had  abated, 
and  the  barbarians,  in  England  as  elsewhere, 
had  taken  root  in  the  lands  which  they  had 
won  for  themselves,  the  old  connection  re- 
yived.    It  is  true  that  the  course  of  religioiis 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  itter  the  landing 
of  Augustine,  was  mainly  developed  by  onr 
own  internal  action,     whilst  ^e  Grerman 
tribes  that  crossed  the  Rhine  or  the  Alps 
came  within  the^  ma^c  charm    of  Latin 
Christianity,  the  En^Ui^h    Church,   in    its 
clergy,  its  hymns,  its  legends,  and  its  leadinsr 
names,  remained  essentially  Teutonic.     On 
the   other   hand,  whilst  that   Church   sent 
forth  her  missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  theif  kinsmen   abroad,  the  foreign   in- 
fluences which  they  imported  were  com- 
paratively few.     The  English  Church  then, 
as  in  later  times,  was  singularly  national  in 
character ;  and  perhaps  it  is  to  this  that  we 
must  refer  the  fact  that,  from  the  time  of  Dun- 
Stan  to  that  of  the  Norman  Cod  quest,  no  one 
English  ecclesiastic  stands  out  into  histori- 
cal prominence.     But  in  almost  every  other 
department  of  life  the  relations  of  England 
with  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world  were 
closer  and  more  frequent  than  we  might  at 
first  sight  have  supposed.    Commercial  ties 
were  forming.    By  the  eighth  century  Eng- 
lishmen were  in  the  habit  ef  visiting  tCs 
chief  cities  of  Fran<*e  and  Italy;  Constanti- 
nople was  well  known ;  and  the  great  fkir 
in  Jerusalem  attracted  travellers  and  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  the  world.    By 
that  time,  too,  had  arisen  the  commerce 
which  was  continuously  carried  on  between 
England  and  Scandinavia.    Thence  it  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  a  re^lar   commereial 
route  by  Novgorod  througn  Russia  to  Coo- 
stcintinople,  and  even  to  tne  Far  East;  and 
how  varied  were  the  nations  and  countries 
thus  brought  into  connection  with  England, 
we  know  from  the  famous  treasure-troTe  of 
Cuerdale    in  Lancashire,  buried  probably 
about  a  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of 
Canute,  and  containing,  not  only  French 
and  Italian,  but  Byzantine  and  Kufic  coins. 
It  is  perhaps  to  the  Danes  and  their  pasrioo- 
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•  ate  love  of  the  sea  that  we  mainly  owe  that 
•pirit  oi  commercial  enterprise  which  the 
laws  of  Alfred  and  AtheUtane  sought  to 
foster,  but  which  until  Danish  influences 
had  penetrated  the  national  character,  was 
less  congenial  to  the  landward  instincts  of 
oar  Saxon  forefathers. 

In  tlie  same  way  art,  though  at  a  low  ebb, 
shows  some  evidence  of  the  connection  with 
the  great  cities  of  the  Continent.  The 
ramparts  of  Exeter  built  of  square  stone, 
the  'fair  walb'  of  Rochester,  the  stone 
minster  of  Assandum  on  the  scene  of 
Canute's  great  victory,  were  doubtless  due 
to  the  teaching  of  foreign  workmen.  Even 
the  religious  spirit  which  carried  noble  and 
royal  pdgrims  to  the  feet  of  the  Roman 
Fontin,  which  attracted  king  and  warrior, 
monk  and  scholar,  to  what  has  been  truly 
called  the  Jerusalem  of  Christianity,  re-acted 
upon  the  artistic  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
day.     Wilfrid,  the  greatest  of  those  early 

Silgrims,  accomplished  the  journey,  and 
rought  back  with  him  the  art  which  filled 
the  wmdows  of  York  Cathedral  with  stained 
glass.  Ofifa,  the  great  Mercian  sovereign 
(the  correspondent  and  compeer  of 'Char- 
lemagne), Alfred,  and  Canute,  all  in  turn 
visited  Rome.  Alfred  received  his  cortse- 
cradon  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope ;  Alfred's 
brother-in-law  actually  ended  his  d^vs  in 
Rome ;  Canute,  in  one  of  the  most  striking 
letters  of  the  age,  has  reconled  his  recep- 
tion by  the  two  heads  of  Christendom; 
whilst  we  have  a  curious  trace  of  Offa's  pil- 
grimage in  his  coinage,  which  immeasurauly 
exceeds  in  cleiimess  and  fineness  of  work- 
manship the  rude  money  both  of  his  prede- 
eesiors  and  successors.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  ma/  have  imported  some  of  the  for- 
eign artisans  who,  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
decay,  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  capital 
of  the  Christian,  world. 

Nor  was  it  only  a  commercial,  or  personal, 
or  artistic  relation,  that  drew  England 
during  so  many  centuries  into  connection 
with  the  Continent.  The  tie  was  ofien  a 
political  one.  Thus  Ethel wulf,  the  father  of 
Alfred,  when  an  old  man,  returning  from 
his  Roman  pilgrimage  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived at  the  French  court,  marned  Judith 
the  daughter  of  Charles  le  Chauve ;  whilst 
in  the  next  generation  a  son  of  Judith  bv  a 
subsequent  husband  renewed  the  connection 
by  a  marriaj^e  with  Alfred's  daughter.  So, 
too,  Charles  le  Simple  had,  as  a  boy,  been 
conveyed  to  England  by  his  friends,  to  bide 
the  time  when  more  favourable  circumstan- 
ces would  allow  him  to  reclaim  his  heredi- 
tary rights.  So  Erigena  studied  at  Oxford ; 
so  Fnlco  Archbishop  of  Rheims  sought  the 


protection  of  Alfred,  and  became  Chancel- 
lor and  Bishop  of  Winchester ;  so  Alcuin  of 
York  advised  the  great  Charlemagne.  Even 
in  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  jMormandy 
by  the  Danish  pirates,  England  and  Englisb 
things  were  curiously  connected.  No  in- 
significant part  of  Rollo's  crew  were  Eog- 
lisnmen ;  in  his  old  palace .  at  Rouen,  of 
which  every  vestige  has  now  disappeared, 
there  was  an  *  Alfred's  Tower,'  aqd  English 
was  the  language  which  the  Frenchmen 
said  was  spoken  by  the  pirates  and  their 
leader.  But  in  no  instance  were  the  royal 
alliances  more  strongly  marked  than  in  the 
family  of  Edward,  Alfred's  son  and  succes- 
sor. Of  seven  daughters,  five  married  roy- 
al princes,  and  of  these,  three  were  the 
wives  of  men  whose  position  was  the  highest 
and  whose  relations  with  each  other  were 
the  most  closely  connected  of  all  the  sover- 
eigns in  Christendom.  One  married  Otho 
of  Germany,  another  Hugh,  the  founder  of 
the  Capetian  line,  and  the  third  Charles  le 
Simple,  the  Carlovingian  and  titular  King 
of  France.  From  this  last  union  sprang 
Louis  —  a  fitting  representative  in  ability 
and  misfortune  of  that  great,  but  now  falling, 
dynasty  —  Louis  d'Outremer,  as  he  was 
called  from  his  long  exile  in  the  court  of 
his  uncle  Athelstan  and  firom  the  English 
dialect  which  he  spoke.  In  that  coturt, 
where  other  exiles  besides  himself  found 
refuge,  Louis  was  educated,  and  by  the  sup- 
port of  that  court  he  returned  to  France  to 
claim  his  hereditary  throne,  and  to  wear  out 
his  life  in  a  chequered,  though  not  unworthy, 
contest  with  enemies,  firiends  and  adverse 
circumstances. 

In  Ethelred's  reign,  which  was  as  pregnant 
with  important  changes  as  with  national 
misfortunes,  the  political  connection  of  En^ 
land  with  foreign  countries  grows,  clear  be- 
yond the  power  of  misapprehension.  Rela- 
tions now  arise  with  another  and  a  more  for- 
midable power  than  Carlovingian  France,  or 
imperial  Germany,  or  the  distant  and  there- 
fore neutral  nations  of  the  Continent ;  and 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  grand  tragedj 
to  be  enacted  in  the  next  generation,  the 
shadow  of  the  Norman  duchy  is  thrown 
across  the  track  of  English  policy.  For 
the  first  time  England  and  Normandy  came 
into  hostile  collision  :  for  the  first  time  Eng- 
land and  Normandy  are  united  by  a  royal 
marriage.  The  hostile  collision  was  soften- 
ed by  the  mediation  of  the  Holy  See  — 
the  first  and  last  instance  of  papal  concilia- 
tion recorded  in  English  history  —  but  the 
marriage  of  Etbelred  and  Emma  was  as 
fruitful  in  consequences  as  ever  was  royal 
or  political  union.    Bcaatifol,  daring,  saga- 
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eknn,  tlie  ^  Jewel  of  Normandy,'  as  slie  was 
called  in  her  younger  days,  the  wife  of  two 
Buccessiye  kings,  and  the  mother  of  the  last 
English  prince  of  the  house  of  Cerdic, 
Emma  was  one  of  the  central  figures  of  Eng- 
lish history.  From  her  time  and  influence 
dates  the  immigration  of  those  Norman  no- 
bles who  were  the  forerunners  of  the  greater 
invasion  under  William :  from  her  time  the 
Romance  Jtongue,  the  language  of  our  an- 
cient jurisprudence,  was  freely  spokon  in 
the  English  court;  then  first  French  favour- 
ites— such  as  Hn^o  the  Norman,  who  was 
the  governor  and  betrayer  of  Exeter  to  the 
Danes,  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  who$*e  licen- 
tious, marauding  soldiery  contributed  to  the 
capture  of  the  unfortunate  Alfred,  or  Arch- 
bishop Robert,  whose  expulsion  afterwards 
furnished  the  Conqueror  with  one  of  his 
grounds  of  quarrel — obtained  high  posts  of 
trust  and  honour ;  then  first  was  imported 
the  French  custom  of  affixing  the  great 
eeal  to  public  documents  in  addition  to  the 
plain  English  cross ;  then  a  French  chan- 
cery was  established ;  until  at  last  the  day 
came  when  Edward,  a  foreigner  in  tastes 
language,  and  habits,  returned  from  his 
French  exile  to  mount  the  English  throne. 
There  remains  indeed  the  inquiry,  which 
no  mere  narrative  of  events,  nor  even  a 
philosophical  inquiry  into  their  meaniujsr 
and  relations,  will  satisfy.  What  were  tlie 
physical  characteristics  of  the  country  in 
which  our  ancestors  moved,  and  lived,  and 
played  the  parts  which  we  dclij^ht  to  re- 
trace ?  Can  we  at  all  rediscover  their  ex- 
istence in  the  England  of  our  generation  ? 
and  is  there  any  continuity  to  oe  traced  in 
this,  as  we  believe  that  there  was  in  our  po- 
litical and  constitutional  history  ?  Or,  if 
we  were  suddenly  recnoved  into  that  earlier 
stage  of  society,  should  we  find  little  in  her 
features  to  remind  us  of  the  rich  and  culti- 
yated  garden  which,  amidst  endless  towns, 
and  smiling  villages,  and  villas,  and  country- 
houses,  stretches  from  sea  to  sea,  and  every 
year  seems  to  acquire  additional  beauty  ? 
There  is  probably  no  part  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  great  work  which  is  of  livelier  interest 
than  the  chapter  in  which  he  has  described 
the  general  appearance  of  the  country  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration.  The  materials  from 
which  a  picture  of  still  life  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  might  be  draWn,  are  of 
course  fewer  and  more  conjectural  than  those 
which  were  at  Lord  Macaulay*s  command;  but 
a  great  writer,  at  once  acquainted  with  the 
entire  range  of  contemporary  literature,  and 
po:«sessed  of  imaginatire  power  to  project 
nimself  into  the  thoughts  and  circumstan- 
ces of  the  tame  —  without  which  the  writ- 


ing of  history  is  but  the  partial  and  fHgid» 
and  in  a  measure  untruthful,  chronicling  of 
events  —  would  fin<l  sufficient  for  hts  pur- 
pose. His  conclusions  would  doubtless  be 
of  a  mixed  character  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  country  he  would  reco«mize  changes  far 
larger  and  more  striking  than  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  character  of  the 
people  or  the  elements  of  constitutional 
life,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
The  climate  itself  has  undergone  an  un- 
doubted change.  The  complaints  which 
are  sometimes  made  that  the  May-day  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  not  maiked  by 
the  warm  burst  of  spring,  m  our  early  writ- 
ers loved  to  represent  it,  are  idle ;  for  if 
they  have  any  ground  of  truth,  and  are  to 
be  taken  as  expressing  any  thing  more  than 
the  warmth  and  colouring  in  which  poets 
are  accustomed  to  dre^  their  ideas,  they 
proceed  from  a  foriretfulness  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  calendar.  But  in  fact  the  cli- 
mate has  been  modified.  The  extremes  of 
weather  have  been  in  England,  as  they  are 
already  said  to  be  in  Canada,  tempered ; 
the  cold  of  winter  has  grown  leasserere,  the 
hent  of  summer  less  scorching.  But  the 
greatest  anJ  happiest  change  has  been  the 
substitution  of  drv  land  and  fertile  corn- 
fields for  wastes  of  sedge  and  inland  water. 
The  mari^hes,  which  Herodian  thought 
wr.rth  noticing  in  the  time  of  Severus*  ex- 
pedrtion*  were  fiftmlHar  objects  in  the  land- 
scape of  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  and 
have  only  disappeared,  with  their  wildfowl 
and  their  agues,  before  the  draininff-enginet 
of  the  present  century.  Somersetsairc  was 
defended  by  a  wild  tract  of  marshland; 
East  Anglia  was  cut  off  from  Mercia ;  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  where  the  eariy  leaders  of 
the  Saxon  inrasion  are  said  to  bay^  disem- 
barked, was  separated  from  the  mun  land  ; 
Glastonbury,  the  insula  Avallooia'  of 
King  Arthur's  false  tomb,  was  an  island. 
Ely,  which,  as  it  had  given  shelter  to  Here- 
ward  and  his  Saxons,  so  afterwards  beoane 
a  camp  of  refuge  to  the  Angevin  Normans, 
was  an  island.  Crowland,  too,  was  an  is- 
land. When,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  the  Danes  took  and  sacked  the 
monastery,  putting  every  soul  except  on« 
child  to  the  swora,  the  sacred  veswls  and 
relics  were  carried  away  in  a  boat  and  se- 
creted in  the  marshes.  And  when  Crow- 
land  had  become  famous  as  the  *  Bee '  of 
Danish  England,  and  was  goremed  by 
Danish  abbots,  it  still  preserved  its  insnlar 
character.  But  these  great  marshlands 
were  doubtless  in  some  measure  connected 
with  the  existing  condition  of  coast  on  both 
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sides  of  the  channel.  The  shores  were  less 
shallow,  the  rivers  were  deeper,  and  the 
tides  ran  farther  inland  —  all  of  them  con- 
ditions which  facilitated  the  invasions  of 
the  Northmen.  Nor  has  the  line  of  coast 
itself  remained  unchanged  during  the  last 
thousand  Tears.  In  some  parts,  as  Sir  F. 
Palgrave  has  pointed  out,  the  sea  has  gained 
on  the  land.  The  Groodwin  Sands  aj-e  now 
far  out  at  sea ;  Ravensburgh,  wh^ru  Henry 
IV.  landed,  is  sunk  below  the  waves.  In 
other  places,  as  on  the  shores  of  Norfolk 
and  Simolk,  the  sea  has  receded,  and  on 
the  Sussex  coast  to  this  day  may  be  neen, 
far  inland,  the  iron  rings  to  which  the  boats 
of  an  earlier  generation  were  attached. 

Not  less  conspicuous  were  the  great 
woods  —  for  the  term  *  forest '  properly  in- 
cluded moorland  as  well  as  timber  —  which 
covered  so  large  a  part  of  England,  and 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Andredsweald, 
or  forest  of  Anderida,  extended  over  the 
best  part  of  several  counties.  But  how 
largely  these  fores's  affected  the  public 
miiMl,  the  every  day  life,  the  le<!islation 
and  the  superstitions  uf  each  successive  race 
that  held  poiffie^sion  of  the  country,  it  would 
ba  difficult  to  say.  The  Koman  colonists 
delighted  in  the  cha^e  of  the  wild  animals 
with  which  those  foi-ests  abounded ;  their 
pottery  was  ornamented  with  hunting 
aceiies ;  their  inscriptions,  like  those  of  the 
J^jsyrian  kings,  re<rorded  the  events  of  any 
memorable  day's  sport ;  their  coins  bore  the 
device,  somtHimes  of  a  boar,  sometimes  of  a 
charging  bull ;  and  their  poets,  who  had 
never  themselves  been  in  Britian,  eonstant- 
br  sang  the  merits  of  the  British  hounds. 
With  the  Sixon  freemen  again,  whose  ear- 
lier life  and  pursuits  were  those  of  the 
eeutttry^  the  love  of  spoftt  was  not  less  stron;;. 
Il  miagled  even  with  the  duties  of  war,  and 
the  wild  boar  was  a  favourite  badge  on  the 
8*i4>n  helmets.  The  forest  laws  of  Canute 
hmve  been  said,  though  Mr.  Freeman  does 
not  apparently  concur  in  this  view,  to  have 
been  m  strict  anticipation  of  the  more  jeal- 
ooa  eode  which  was  afterwards  adopted, 
first  for  the  benefit  of  the  Norman  sover- 
eigB«  later  for  that  of  his  barons.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  that  forest  code  was 
in  practice  a  far  more  severe  one  than  £ng- 
knid  had  as  yet  known.  The  woods  became 
truly,  as  they  are  described  in  the  black 
book  of  Henry  H., '  tuta  ferarum  raansio;' 
whole  parishes  were  sometimes  afforested, 
laws  were  pasted  to  give  protection  to  wild 
beasts,  from  the  boar  to  the  hare ;  so  that 
not  without  some  justice  did  popular  belief 
hold  that  William  *  loved  tne  beasts  as 
though  he  had  been  their  father.' 


Through  these  dense  woodlands,  brdcen 
by  dreary  moor  and  sedgy  pools,  ran  in 
straight  lines  the  great  military  highways 
which  the  Romans  had  formerly  constmot* 
ed ;  here  and  there  Woad  huntine  tracks 
were  cut,  and  cut  so  durably  that  m  soma 
parts  even  to  this  day  they  have  never  been 
obliterate<l ;  whilst  above  the'  tree  tops  rose 
the  wooden  towers  of  the  little  Norman 
churches,  which  were  often  built  upon  arti- 
ficial platforms  of  earth,  in  order  to  make 
them  landmarks  to  the  huntsman  or  travel- 
ler. Human  forms,  except  those  of  the 
sportsman,  and  later  the  outlaw'  were  rare ; 
but  legends  of  giants  and  evil  spirits  haunt* 
these  weird  tracts,  and  sometimes  fact  it- 
self—  as  in  the  successive  deaths  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Conqueror's  family  within  the 
limits  of  the  New  Forest  —  seemed  almost 
to  justify  the  popular  superstition. 

This  has  now  greatly  disappeared,  and 
Eiigland  owes  her  wooded  appearance 
rather  to  her  thick  hedgerows  and  parka 
than  to  the  remains  of  her  old  forests ;  but 
many  of  the  trees  which  diversify  our  land- 
scape at  the  present  day  were  then  to  be 
found  in  tho<^  woodlands  —  some  native  to 
the  soil,  some  introduced  by  our  first  and 
greatest  civilizers.  The  oak,  the  beech,  the 
elm,  the  hazel,  the  Scotch  fir,  the  ash  (the 
favourite  tree  of  the  Anglo  Saxons),  were 
indigenous.  Cce^ar,  indeed,  excepts  the 
^  fagus  et  abies '  from  the  timber  which  be 
found  in  Britian;  but  by  these  he  meant 
the  fagus  castanea  or  chestnut,  and  the  sil- 
ver fir.  Those  we  owe  to  oor  Roman  mas- 
ters. From  them  also  we  have  derived  the 
cherry  and  the  vine  ;  and  to  this  day  '  the 
Vyne'  in  Hampshire,  which  gives  its  nase 
to  the  Hunt  so  well  known  to  sportsmen,  i» 
said  to  record  the  vine  which  was  first  plant* 
ed  there  in  the  reijsn  of  the  Emperor  IVobua. 

The  animals  and  birds,  indeed,  that  ffave 
life  to  these  woodlands,  no  less  than  many 
of  the  plants  that  gave  their  colour  and  va- 
riety, have  in  a  great  nM;asure  passed  away. 
The  boar  and  wolf  disappeared  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  the  wild  bull  with 
his  white  mane  is  preserved,  we  believe^ 
only  in  two  parks ;  the  otter  and  the  red 
deer  linger  on  in  the  northern  and  western 
parts  of  the  island ;  the  badger  and  the 
snake  are  fast  dying  out  under  rustic  igno* 
ranee  and  cruelty ;  the  beaver  has  left  the 
bare  trace  of  its  existence  in  soeh  nainea 
as  Beverley  and  Beverege ;  the  fen-eaglea 
have  abandoned  the  oMuwies,  and  the  bus* 
tards  are  no  longer  coursed  on  the  Norfolk 
downs;  the  bittern  and  crane  have  van- 
ished ;  the  quail  is  nearly  extinct  in  the  face 
of  advancing  cuttiTadon. 
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These  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  coun- 
try life  which  we  have  gradually,  and  in 
flome  cases  yery  slowly,  lost  Bat  there 
were  other  features  common  to  that  as 
well  as  to  the  present  time.  Even  whilst 
large  tracts  of  country  were  surrendered  to 
marsh  and  forest,  the  breadths  of  English 
corn-land  must  always  have  been  remarka- 
ble. On  one  occasion^  indeed,  Julian  sup- 
plied the  famisiiinfjf  population  of  the  Rhine 
districts  from  British  ^anaries,  and  even 
now  the  marks  of  the  Roman  plough  and 
the  long  lines  of  their  terraced  cultivation 
may  be  traced  upon  ground,  which  a  mod- 
em farmer  is  content  to  keep  as  sheep-walk. 
From  those  Romans  our  Teutonic  forefa- 
thers inherited  their  knowledge  of  a^jricul- 
tnre.  Nor  was  that  agriculture  insignificant 
or  partial.  In  the  treatment  of  pasture, 
indeed,  they  were  slovenly  and  ignorant ; 
but  in  the  cultivation  of  arable  land  they 
had  no  cause  for  shame,  and  Mr.  Ki^mble 
has,  from  an  in^ienious  calfulation  of  the 
size  of  the  '  hide,*  argued  that  at  the  close 
of  the  10th  century  there  was  probably  a 
larger  tract  of  land  under  the  plough  than 
at  the  accession  of  (Jeorge  III  ♦ 

In  more  ways  than  one,  then,  we  believe 
that  the  identity  of  England  in  former  and 
present  times,  the  historical  continuity  of 
the  national  life,  are  facts  founded  upon  a 
rock  of  unassailable  argument  But  whilst 
we  do  justice  to  the  strength  of  that  argu- 
ment we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  great 
temporary  changes  which  were  involved  in 
the  Norman  Conquest  The  Conqueror 
dttmed,  indeed,  to  succeed  to  the  English 
throne  as  King  £klward*d  heir,  and  to  gov- 
ern according  to  King  Edward's  laws ;  but 
his  acts,  like  those  of  many  another  heir-at- 
law,  were  of  necessity  harsh  —  harsher  as 
conspiracies  were  formed  or  insurrections 
broke  out  —  and  leading  to  still  deeper 
oppression  when  the  administration  of  the 
,  country  had  passed  out  of  his  hands  into 
those  of  his  successors.  The  very  disparity 
of  numbers  as  between  conquerors  ami  con- 
quered, in  such  an  age,  made  oppression, 
for  a  while  at  least,  almost  necessary,  and 
an  antagonism  of  race  to  race,  of  castle  to 
cottaee,  of  wealth  to  poverty,  unavoidable. 
M.  Thierry  is  only  in  error  when  he  pro- 
longs from  generation  to  generation  the 
enmities  and  difficulties  which  belonged  to  a 
flingle  and  limited  peiiod  of  our  history. 
Intermarriage,  the  language  of  mothers  and 
the  teaching  of  tne  nursery,  exercised  their 
never-failing  influence,  and   the    Norman 
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invaders,  as  they  had  previously  assimilated 
themselves  to  a  Romanised  Gaul,  so  before 
long  became  fused  in  the  Teutonism  of 
England. 

But  the  immediate  change  was  not  the 
less  sweeping  or  severe.    It  was,  moreover, 
peculiarly  felt  to  be  so  because  it  formed,  aa 
we  can  now  see,  the  conclusion  and  consum- 
mation of  a  particular  stage  of  government 
and  society  which  had  lasted  for  a  lon$r  time, 
and  which,  though  often  modified,  had  never 
before  been  so  rudely  dislocated.     Yet  such 
a  period  was  the  Norman  Conquest  and  a 
vast  number  of  causes  were  already  in  ac- 
tive operation,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
change.       Fresh  elements  were   probably 
needed  to  renew  the  life  of  the  English  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  clear  that,  even  if  undisturbed 
by  foreign  intervention,  the  existing  state 
of  society  could  not  long  have  been  pro- 
tracted.    The  Saxon  element  in  the  south 
of  the  islan'l,  inferior  in  its  military,   was 
undoubtedly  superior  in  its  political  and  so- 
cial organisation  to  the   Danisliry  of  the 
midland,  eastern,  and  northern  shires,    and 
was  continually  asserting  a  pre-eminence. 
VVessex,  not  East  Anglia,  was  the  centre  of 
English   action ;    London,  not  York,  con- 
ferred the  crown.     But  the  Danishry  of  the 
north  bore  this  ascendency  with  impatience, 
and  was  as  ^et  indisposed  to  that  consolida- 
tion  of  nationalities  which  was  necessary, 
and  which  was  effected  under  the  stronger 
government  of  the  Norman  dynasty.     It  is, 
perhaps,  a  question  whether  under   other 
circumstances   the    tendency  of    England 
would  not  for  a  while  have  been  to  division 
rather  than  unity.     Certainly  the  independ- 
ence of  character  which  marked  the  Danish 
part  of  the  population  —  an  independenoe 
which  showed  itself  on  all  occasions  and  in 
all  affairs,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil ;  in 
the  utter  disregard  of  the  religious  mle  of 
celibacv,  as  in  the  turbulence  and  armed 
opposition  which  provoked  so  terrible  a  re- 
taliation on  the  part  of  the  Conqueror  — 
was  likely  to  increase,  rather  than  aimtniah, 
the  chances  of  such  a  division.     The  dersy, 
by  simony,  by  corruption  of  life,  and.  by 
gross  ignorance,  were  losing  their  hold  upon 
the  people.     We  are,  perhaps,  inclinea  to 
lose  siirht  of  their  shortcomings  in  a  tieeling 
of  indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which 
they  were  treated   afler  the   Conquest  — 
compelled  not  only  to  see  the  revenues  of 
their  monasteries  appropriated,  arid  the  or- 
naments of  the  altar  plundered,  but  even 
deprived  by  their  Norman  abbots  of  nourish- 
ing fool   and  instructive   books,  until   the 
Roman  Court  itself  protested  against  such 
tyranny.     But  it  is  clear  that  the  work  of 
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tlie  Church  and  the  State  nee<)ed  fresh 
agencies.  With  the  exception  of  Wulf- 
8tan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  there  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest  scarcely  one  of  the 
higher  prelates  whose  character  could  com- 
mand respect  So,  also,  was  it  with  other 
parts  of  the  national  sjrgtem.  Familiar  names 
and  old  associations  were  waning.  Win- 
chester, the  constitutional  capital  of  Eng^ 
land,  had  ffiven  place  to  Lonaon,  the  com- 
mercial and  the  real  metropolis.  Even  the 
hereditary  principle  of  monarchy,  which 
with  some  qaalifi(;ation  had  till  now  been 
observed  or  nad  only  been  set  aside,  as  in 
the  case  of  Canute,  under  a  sense  of  over- 
whelming necessity,  was  thrown  to  the  winds 
in  the  case  of  Harold.  So  great,  in  fact, 
were  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  ;  so 
obriously  was  a  reconstitution  of  society  at 
hand,  that  at  the  time  of  Edward's  death, 
men's  minds  were  in  that  sensitively  ner- 
vous condition,  which,  independently'of  the 
interpretation  that  such  an  ace  would 
natnrally  assign  to  the  meteoric  phenomena 
of  the  moment,  sometimes  makes  as  well  as 
anticipates  revolution. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  that  a  growing  con- 
sciousness that  tne  times  in  which  we  live 
ar^  iJflo  times  of  a  closing  political  dispensa- 
tion, ^ivesa  more  than  ordinary  interest  to 
the  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and 
-we  may  be  excused  if —  whilst  we  do  not 
allow  speculation  to  become  fanciful  and 
extravagant  —  we  seek  to  trace  some  of  the 
analogies  which  may  exist,  and  which  a 
thousand  years  hence  a  dispassionate  ob- 
server might  note,  between  the  11th  and 
the  19th  centuries.  In  both  cases  he  would 
recognise  the  signs  of  increasing  age,  of 
iraninff  institutions,  of  a  decaying  society 
which  nad  lost  faith  in  itself  and  its  earlier 
principles —  in  both  cases  the  precise  form 
alone  which  the  future  will  assume  being  hid 
from  the  eyes  of  the  existing  generation. 
He  would  see  that,  though  the  great  forces 
of  our  immediate  future  and  their  effects  are 
different  from  the  political  agencies  of  the 
1 1th  century,  the  preparatory  advances,  the 
relative  positions,  are  not  wholly  unanalo- 
gous.  Feudalism  overshadowed  them  as 
democracv  overshadows  us.  Perhaps  a 
forcible  chanse  —  a  marked  break  with  past 
traditions  and  policy  —  might  be  necessary 
in  order  to  efkct  the  transition  from  one 
state  to  another.  But  they  had  the  ele- 
ments of^feM^lism  already  implanted  in 
their  political  system,  just  as  we  have  all  the 
conditions  of  democracy  attached  to  our 
own.  The  very  constitution  of  England  in 
the  11th  century  was  a  mixture.  It  had 
formed  itself  upon  an  unconscious  compro- 


mise of  contrarient  rights  and  powers ;  it  was 
the  result  of  gradual  growth  rather  than  de- 
sign, almost  as  much  as  is  the  English  con- 
stitution of  to-day.  It  was  consequently 
then,  as  now,  devoid  of  any  extreme  pow- 
ers, and  the  general  •  administration  of  the 
countrv  was  mainly  carried  on  by  the  exer- 
cise ot  moderation  and  good  sense.  The 
three  great  principles  of  democracy,  nobility, 
and  monarcny,  were  distinctly  represented : 
but  none  of  them,  up  to  the  generation  im- 
mediatel3rpreceding  the  Conquest,  were  in 
excess.  Tnen  for  the  first  time  there  are  in- 
dications of  a  disturban(*e  of  the  hitherto  bal- 
anced and  equal  distribution  of  power.  In 
early  English  history  there  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Kemble  says,  even  a  fabulous  An^adia  of  de- 
mocracy :  but  the  Witan  —  which,  though  it 
was  not  based  upon  any  principle  of  repre- 
sentation, every  freeman  ^had,  at  least,  a 
theoretical  right  to  attend  —  in  its  great 
but  unwritten  powers,  its  legislative,  its  tax- 
ing, and  even  its  executive  authority,  antici- 
pated, if  it  did  not  exceed,  the  popular 
rights  and  indefinite  jurisdiction  of  our 
modern  Parliament.  So,  too,  the  nobility 
had  passed  through  a  succe^ion  of  stages 
not  unlike  those  which  may  be  traced  since 
the  Conquest  down  to  our  times.  An 
aristocracy,  indeed,  and  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture, existed  in  the  German  forests, 
and,  as  has  been  noticed  by  Schlegel,  in  no 
nation  were  the  relations  of  the  aristocracy 
to  the  people  so  good  as  amoni^st  the  Ger- 
mans. But  before  long  the  distinctions  of 
descent,  as  known  to  our  earliest  history, 
assumed  a  new  form,  and  a  change  is  to  be 
noticed  in  which  the  ancient  noble  by  birth, 
with  his  personal  privileges  and  powers,  is 
gradually  superseded  by  the  new  noble  of 
service  and  creation  with  his  titular  and 
ministerial  functions. 

Such  was  the  English  aristocracy  of  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  older 
class  had  disappeared  to  very  much  the  same 
extent,  and  from  very  much  the  same  causes, 
as  supplanted  the  Norman  aristocracy  by 
the  later  peerage  of  England.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  the  earlier  instance  as  much  the  Dan- 
ish struggle,  as  it  was  in  the  later  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  that  contributed  to  their  de- 
struction. But  the  Saxon  noble  of  creation 
had  in  turn  acquired  much  of  the  power 
possessed  by  his  predecessor.  Hw  rights 
had  become  hereditary,  his  influence  in  the 
Witan  was  wei;jjhty,  his  title  to  executive 
power  and  command  undoubted,  though  not 
exclusive,  and  his  territorial  possessions  im- 
mense. The  occupation  of  vast  territories 
by  a  few  individuals  was  as  marked  a  fea^ 
ture  of  the  generation  immediately  preced* 
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ing  the  Conquest  as  is  the  acciunulatioii  of 
land  by  individual  proprietors  at  the  present 
day.  Thus  Grodwin,  independently  of  the 
great  Earldom  of  Wessex,  was  master  of 
Kent  and  Sussex;  bis  eldest  son  Sweyn 
held  eqaal  authority  in  the  counties  of 
Oxford,  BerkSf  Gloucester,  and  Hereford : 
Harold  on  the  death  of  his  father  and  the 
exile  of  his  brothers  became  lord  of  these, 
and  of  even  more  than  these  territories. 
His  earldoms  extended  from  West  Wales 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tamar  to  the  German 
Ocean.  In  the  North,  Edwin  and  Morcar 
—  names  which  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
so  many  years,  may  claim  a  sigh,  so  tragical 
is  their  atory  —  swayed  the  vast  principality 
which  Algar  had  previously  ruled  :  and  Wal- 
theof,  the  son  of  Siward,  the  son,  as  was 
fiibled  in  Northumbrian  legends,  of  a  bear, 
the  last  and  in  character  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  English  nobles,  adminis- 
tered a  territory  which  exceeded  in  extent 
even  the  great  Earldom  of  Northumbria. 
On  the  other  hand,  vast  as  were  the  posses- 
sions of  these  great  nobles,  the  avenues  to 
high  rank  were  no  more  barred  to  ability 
and  success  in  the  eleventh  than  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Blue  blood,  though 
highly  prized,  was  not  the  sole  condition  of 
public  honour.  Then,  as  now,  the  English 
aristocracy  was  singularly  comprehensive, 
and  the  greatest  names  amongst  them, 
whether  for  good,  as  Earl  Godwin,  or  for 
evil,  as  the  traitor  Edric,  are  of  men  who 
rose  from  the  lowest  degree  to  the  highest. 
So,  too,  descending  below  the  ranks  of  the 
great  nobles,  we  may  find  a  very  fair  equiva- 
lent for  the  distinctions  of  that  day  in  the 
division  of  our  modem  society  into  a  titular 
and  a  non-titular  class.  The  'Earl  and 
Ceorl  *  —  at  a  later  time  the  ceorl  or  churl 
became  confounded  with  the  serf — repre- 
sent the  *  gentle  and  simple'  of  medieval, 
and  the  *  peer  and  commoner '  of  modern 
England. 

The  monarchical  power,  thonn:h  varying 
with  the  personal  ability  and  character  of 
the  sovereign,  had  passed  through  stages  at 
least  equally  important,  and  was  tendmg  to 
increase.  At  first  little  more  than  the 
chiefs  of  a  clan,  without  tdlrritorial  influence 
or  the  subsequent  attributes  of  sovereignty, 
the  Kings  oi'  Britain  were  numerous  and 
unimportant.  But  before  long  these  prince- 
lings coalesced  in  the  rule  of  a  single  sover- 
eign, and  with  the  unity  of  ruld  came  at 
once  the  rise  and  enlargement  of  monar- 
chical powers.  To  Alfred,  the  real  origin  of 
the  kingly  authority,  as  indeed  the  first  con- 
ception of  a  complete  and  Christian  State, 
is  due ;  to  Athelstan,  the  development  of 


the  monarchy,  as  also  the  consolidation  of 
the  State  into  an  Empire,  must  be  aaaiijned. 
That  succession  of  very  able  sovereigni, 
from  Alfred  to  Edgar,  comprisingr  a  term  of 
more  than  one  hundred  years,  fbanded  the 
English  monarchy  upon  so  strong  a  bar 
sis,  that  its  principle  remained  unshaken 
through  the  thirty-eight  disastrous  years  of 
Ethelred's  reign,  and  the  long  and  feeUe 
administration  of  Edward  the  Confeasor. 
As  times  grew  critical,  and  as  the  sovereign 
was  equal  to  the  occasion,  so  the  prerq^ 
live  was  freely  used ;  but,  side  by  side  with 
the  exercise  of  laree  royal  powers,  the 
Witan  maintained  allthat  the  highest  popu- 
lar pretentions  could  claim. 

Nor  was  the  constitutional  position  of  the 
Church  very  widely  different  from  that  of 
modem  times.  Subject  though  it  has  been 
of  late  years  to  perpetual  attack,  and  car- 
tailed  of  many  of  its  former  powers,  the 
Church  of  England  is  still  constitutionaBy 
and  actually  an  integral  part  of  the  State. 
But  these  relations  we  owe  to  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors.  It  was  the  statemansnip 
of  Alfred  that  bequeathed  the  principle  of  a 
national  Church,  which  after  an  eziatence  of 
unparalleled  beneficence  and  honour  for  Ail- 
ly  a  thousand  years,  threatens  to  become  in 
our  day  one  of  those  decisive  controvenict 
on  which  the  lovers  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  partisans  of  radical  change  must  ioia 
issue.  But  that  which  led  to  the  establiah- 
ment  of  this  intimate  union  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  which  has  rendered  posiibia 
the  maintenance  of  it  to  oar  day,  waa  the 
essentiall)r  religious  temper  of  ttie  people. 
In  those  times  it  showed  itself  in  the  pa»> 
sion  for  monastic  life,  which  led  so  many 
Saxon  kings  to  exchange  the  sceptre  fiv  the 
cowl  during  their  life,  and  to  enJOT*  the 
honours  of  canonisation  after  deata ;  in 
peace  it  suggested  the  frequent  pilgrimages 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  and  the  court  of 
his  successor;  in  war  it  animated  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  and  gave  almost  a 
religious  chara(*ter  to  the  Danish  stmggie  ; 
it  was  written  over  and  over  again  in  the 
legislation  which  asserted  the  existence  of 
one  Grod  and  one  Kin^,  which  nnfted 
witchcraft  and  treason  in  its  denunciation*, 
and  which,  in  its  zeal  for  a  literal  compli- 
ance with  Scripture,  sought  to  rest  the 
foundations  of  the  State  in  the  dogmas  of 
the  Mosaic  code.  IIow  far,  in  our  dajrs,  thsii 
temper  will  bear  the  strain  of  the  lower 
principles  and  the  more  democratic  agen- 
cies with  which  it  must  come  in  contact,  in 
a  question  on  which  we  cannot  here  enter. 
It  IS  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve that  till  now  it  has  never  failed. 
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The  inflaence  indeed  of  the  Church  upon 
ererj  department  of  internal  and  external 
poKcy,  bodi  in  earlier  and  later  times,  has 
been  manifold ;  but  nowhere  perhap  more 
plainly  marked  than  in  the  generally  leni- 
ent and  merciful  character  of  the  English 
law.  The  severities  which  at  a  subsequent 
period  darkened  our  statute-book  were  not 
of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  Capital  punish- 
ment was  very  rare;  torture  —  such  as 
tiie  Norman  system  introduced,  or  such 
eren  as  the  Roman  Church,  to  its  deep  dis- 
credit, has  in  recent  times  sanctioned  — 
was  unknown ;  crime  was  repressed,  and 
the  distinctions  of  degree  were  maintained, 
by  a  scale  of  fines  graduated  to  the  offence 
and  the  person.  £yen  the  stern  laws  of 
evidence  were  tempered  by  and  subordinat- 
ed to  the  practice  of  compurgation  through 
the  oaths  of  friends  and  neighbours,  and  the 
Englishman  was  early  taught  that  he  must 
live  bv  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen. 
But  this  general  leniency  in  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  to  which  afler  eight  centuries  we 
liave  gradually  returned,  was  due  directly 
to  the  presence  of  the  bishop  who  took  part 
aa  a  Judicial  Ai«e5>sor  in  every  shire-court 
of  the  country  —  indirectly  to  the  influence 
of  our  State  Church,  and  to  the  inter-de- 
pendence, in  numberless  forms,  of  clergy 
and  laity  upon  each  other.  When,  shortly 
alter  the  Conquest,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
bald  hit  synod,  Waltheof,  the  civil  head  and 
governor  of  Northumbria, '  sat  humbly,*  as 
tiir  F.  Palgravc  says,*  *  in  a  low  place 
amongst  the  presbyters,  concurring  in  every 
iMaiure  needed  tor  the  preservation  of 
Christianity  in  the  Evldom.' 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  conditions 
ecMMDon  to  our  ancestors  and  ourselves. 
But  it  would  be  easy  to  ad<l  to  tltem^ 

Abroad,  England  bad  then,  as  noW,  be- 
come a  widely  extended  power.  Under 
the  exceptional  rule  of  Canute  she  was 
the  centre  of  a  great  system  of  foreign 
Powers ;  and,  even  under  the  pacific  gov- 
ernment of  E'lwanl  the  Confes^r,  she  could 
flurly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  '  Empire.* 
Tae  Scotch  and  Webh  Kings  —  always 
fifficoltto  retain  in  any  bonds  of  subjiu^tion 
— *were  vassals;  whilst  the  commercial, 
political,  and  dynastic  connection  of  the 
ooantry  with  the  Continent  gave  her  a 
prominence  in  Europe  far  beyond  that  to 
which  her  geographical  position  entitled 
her  to  look.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  doubted 
whether  the  English  empire  of  that  time 
was  not,  like  that  of  to-<lay,  stretched  some- 
what beyond  the  strength  and  resources  of 
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the  nation  —  losing  in  compactness  what  it 
had  gained  in  extent.  It  is,  however,  curi- 
ous to  observe,  coincidently  with  the  spread 
of  dominion,  the  organisation,  under  pre- 
cise and  regular  articles  of  war,  of  a  per- 
manent military  force  in  the  famous  *  houie- 
carls,'  exercising  an  influence  fully  propor- 
tionate to  that  enjoyed  by  the  more  numer- . 
ous  array  of  modem  warfare,  and  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  Crown  by  ties  of  feel- 
ing not  very  unlike  those  of  a  standing 
army. 

At  homo,  the  great  towns  founded  by 
Roman  civilization,  and  in  some  cases  half 
obliterated  by  the  ferocity  of  the  earliest 
Saxon  invaders,  were  acquiring  or  regain- 
ing importance.  There  are  coins  extant 
that  bear  witness  to  the  local  mints,  which 
royal  favour  or  policy  sanctioned.  Bath, 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  had  no  less  than 
eight  privileged  moneyers.  Bristol  was  the 
centre  of  a  great  slave-trade  with  Ireland ; 
Exeter  was  then,  as  in  later  times,  the  key 
of  the  West,  and  showed  a  spirit  worthy  of 
her  position ;  York,  with  its  imperial  astso- 
ciatlons,  Chester,  with  its  Roman  ramparts, 
had  become  points  of  first-class  importance 
whether  in  peace  or  war;  whilst  London 
was  already  asserting  that  pre-eminence 
and  authority  which  henceforward  marked 
the  entire  course  of  her  history,  and  have 
uniformly  placed  her  on  the  winning  side 
in  the  [lolitical  controversies  of  eaen  suc- 
cessive generation.  It  was  the  cradle,  as 
it  was  the  first  emanation,  of  that  great 
urban  force,  suppressed  for  a  while  by  the 
irresis^tible  influences  of  feudalism,  but  re- 
viving after  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
strengthening  under  Tudor^  imperialism 
year  by  year,  until,  in  these  later  days,  we 
recognize  it  as  the  preponderating  power 
of  the  State. 

With  the  rise  of  these  ?reat  towns  arose 
also,  and  naturally,  a  moneyed  class.  Eng- 
land now  is  the  wealthie>t  country  in  the 
world.  The  reproductive  energj-  of  count- 
less industries  both  in  town  and  country ; 
the  sweep  of  a  commerce  which  covers 
every  sea,  and  is  approached  by  no  rival ; 
above  all,  the  continuance  for  half  a  cen- 
tury of  unbroken  peace  —  for  the  Crimean 
war  never  cust  us  a  single  merchantman  — 
have  accumulated  an  amount  of  capital 
which  makes  her  the  centre  of  trading  op- 
erations to  the  whole  world.  This,  of  course, 
was  not  the  case  in  the  eleventh  century. 
But  it  is  curious,  even  then,  to  note  the  in- 
dications of  very  considerable  wealth.  Dar- 
ing the  worst  and  most  shameful  periods  of 
the  Danish  wars,  when  English  steel  was 
powerless  to  defend  the  country,  English 
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gold  was  never  wanting.  The  ransoms, 
when  measured  by  the  value  of  money  of 
that  time,  were  immense ;  and  when,  after 
the  Conquest  and  his  coronation  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  William  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy, the  monastic  chroniclers  are  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  bullion,  the  rich  drinking- 
horns  (the  work  for  which  Anglo-Saxon 
l^oldsmitbs  were  already  famous),  the  sacred 
vessels,  the  embroidery,  which  he  displayed. 
But  with  this  wealth  came  a'so,  as  might  be 
surely  expected,  an  increase  of  luxury. 
*  The  English,*  as  William  of  Malmesbury 
says,  *  ate  and  drank  to  excess ;  they  loaded 
themselves  with  heavy  bracelets  of  gold, 
and  transformed  their  old-world  national 
manners  into  those  of  foreigners.'  The 
spirit  of  luxury  is  many-side^;  and  this 
was  the  form  —  though  a  somewhat  broad 
and  coarse  one  —  which  it  not  unnaturally 
assumed  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  people.  But  this  luxury  was  not 
the  only  result  of  the  increased  wealth. 
Wealth  made,  as  it  always  makes,  men  tim- 
id. After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  rich 
citizens  of  Canterbury  set  the  evil  exam- 
ple of  a  bloodless  and  uncompelled  surren- 
der, on  the  other  hand,  it  was  from  the 
nigged  and  far  poorer  population  of  the 
North  that  William  encountered  an  oppo- 
sition which  was  only  overcome  inch  by 
inch,  and  which  left  for  years  afterwards  a 
record  of  its  obstinacy  in  so  pitiless  a  de- 
vastation, that  it  was  said  that  not  one  vil- 
lage between  the  Tyne  and  Humber  re- 
mained inhabited.  Meanwhile,  as  this  rich 
and  luxurious  class  became  ever  richer  and 
more  luxurious,  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish freemen  —  those  who  had  formerly  been 
the  miin-spring  of  national  life,  and  who, 
in  modern 'times,  would  find  their  represen- 
tation in  the  middle  classes  whether  of  town 
or  country  —  decayed.  No  proletariat  in- 
deed existed.  That  curse  of  ancient  and 
modern  civilization  had  no  being  apart  from 
great  cities ;  and  these,  though  citizen  life 
was  on  the  increase,  were  as  yet  wanting. 
But  our  ancestors  were  approaching  that 
dangerous  point  in  the  life  of  a  state,  when 
lor  purposes  of  government  there  are  but 
tj¥o  classes — one  rich,   powerful,  few  in 


number;    the  other  poor,  without   direct 
political   power,  numerous.      The   institu- 
tions, not  less  than  the  men,  that  in  former 
times  had  rendered. less  marked  the  broad 
space  which  now  separated  the  two  classes 
and  had  given  England  the  character,  if  it 
may  so  be  said,  of  a  kingly  commonwealth, 
had  gone.     The  aristocracy  converted  iDto 
satraps  or   Court  favourites,  the    Church 
verging  towards  a  love  of  material  case  in- 
consistent with  her  higher  duties,  and  the 
people  generally  inclinine:  to  prefer  what 
we  should  now  call  the  absolute  and  cen- 
tralised action  of  government  to  the  reason- 
able and  regulated  liberties  of  ihe  individ- 
ual, seemed  to  hasten  on  the  catastrophe. 
From  time  to  time,  indeed,  the  scene  was 
lit  up  by  those  grand  contrasts  of  good  and 
evil,  both  in  persons  and  things,  which  sig- 
nalise the  close  of  an  expiring  system ;  bat 
the  issue  could  not  be  doubtful,  or  very  far 
distant.     And  when,  at  last,  the  hour  struck , 
English  independence  vanished,  and    the 
whole  fabric  of  government,  in  that  which 
was  then  the  most  highly  civilized  part  of 
the  country,  crumbled  into  dost.    The  ago- 
ny of  that  overthrow  was  great    Property, 
station,  influence  —  all  that  made  life  hap- 
py—  perished:  men  became  the  servants 
of  others  on  their  own  lands,  strangers  i  n 
their  own  country.     Personal  hardship  led 
to  retaliation,  retaliation  to  leeal  opprescion 
and  outlawry.    Men  fled  to  the  woods,  or 
crossed  the  seas,  and  took  service  elsewhere. 
But,  happily  for  the  country,  it  was  an  age 
in  which  the  conditions  of  wealth  were  not 
so  sensitive  and  artificial  as  they  now  are ; 
the  accumulations  of  capital,  which  in  mod- 
ern revolutions  take  wing,  or  the  manufac- 
turing industries,  which  migrate  to  places 
of  greater  security,  did  not  then  exist ; 
even  society  itself  was  not  formed  upon  the 
delicate    organization    of    present    times. 
Private  life  was  rougher,  and  public  life 
was  controlled  by  conditions  more  faTonr- 
able  to  recovery.'    And  so,  after  several 
generations  of  terrible  suffering,  the  waste 
was  repaired,  and  England  revived,  to  mn 
a  course  of  honour  abroad  and  happiDen 
at  home,  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  we 
and  population. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
t       ICABGABET  HAS  HER    WARNING. 

Next  evening,  I  believe,  Cleve  saw  Mar- 
garet Fanshawe,  by  favour  of  that  kindest 
of  chaperons,  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton,  at  the 
spot  wnere  by  chance  they  had  met  before 

—  at  the  low  bank  that  fences  the  wood  of 
Malory,  near  the  steep  road  that  descends 
by  the  old  church  of  Llanderris. 

Here,  in  the  clear  glow  of  sunset,  they 
met  and  talked  under  the  old  trees,  and  the 
good  old  spinster,  with  her  spectacles  on, 
worked  at  her  crochet  industriously,  and 
o(U$n  peered  over  it  this  way  and  that,  it 
most  DC  confessed,  nervously,  and  with  a 
prudence  with  which  Cleve  would  gladly 
nave  dispensed,  she  hurried  this  hazsurdous 
meeting  to  a  close. 

Not  ten  minutes  later  Margaret  Fanshawe 
stood  alone  at  the  old  re£ctory  window, 
which  commands  through  the  parting  trees 
a  Tiow  of  the  sea  and  the  distant  headland, 
now  filmed  in  the  aerial  light  and  blush  of 
sunset.  I  should  not  wonder  if  she  had 
been  drawn  thither  by  the  fanciful  hope  of 
seeing  the  passing  sail  of  Cleve  Vemey's 
yacht  —  every  sign  and  relic  grows  so  inter- 
esting !  Now  is  with  them  the  season  of  all 
such  thinj{s;  romance  has  sent  forth  her 
angels ;  the  woodH,  the  clouds,  the  sea,  the 
bills,  are  filled  with  them.  Then  is  the 
pUy  of  fancy  and  the  yearning  of  the  heart 

—  and  the  aching  comes  in  its  time. 
Something  sadder  and    gentler    in    the 

fiMse  than  ever  before.  Undine  has  re- 
ceived a  soul,  and  is  changed.  The  boat 
has  passed,  and  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of 
its  white  wing  she  crosses  to  the  other  side 
of  the  window,  and  stretches,  with  a  long, 
Strang^  gaze,  till  it  has  gone  —  quite  gone 

—  and  eveiy  thing  on  a  sudden  is  darker. 
With  her  hand  still  on  the  worn  stone- 
abaft  of  the  window,  she  leans  and  looks, 
in  a  dream,  till  the  last  faint  tint  of  sunset 
dies  on  the  gray  mountain,  and  twilight  is 
everywhere,  oo  with  a  sigh,  a  vague  trou- 
ble, and  yet  a  wondrous  happiness  at  her 
heart,  she  turns  to  leave  the  stone-floored 
chamber,  and  at  the  head  of  the  steps  that 
lead  down  from  its  door  she  is  startled. 

The  pale  old  woman,  with  large,  earnest 
eyes,  was  at  the  foot  of  this  stone  stair,  with 
her  hand  on  the  rude  l»anister.  It  seemed 
to  Margaret  as  if  she  had  been  waiting  for 
her.  fier  great  vague  eyes  wore  looking 
into  hers  as  she  appeared  at  the  door. 

Margaret  arrested  her  step,  and  a  little 
frown  of  fear  for  a  moment  curved  her  eye- 
brows.    She  did  fear  this  old  Rebecca  Mer- 
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vyn  with  an  odd  apprehension  that  she  had 
something  unpleasant  to  say  to  her.      .,.,. 

*^rm  coming  up  to  you,'*  said  the  old 
woman  sadly,  still  looking  at  her  as  she  as- 
cended the  steps. 

Margaret's  heart  misgave  her,  but  some- 
how she  had  not  nerve  to  evade  the  inter- 
view, or  rather,  she  had  felt  that  it  was 
coming  and  wished  it  over. 

Once  or  twire  in  passing,  the  old  woman 
had  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if  about  to  speak 
to  her,  but  had  changed  her  mind  and  passed 
on.  Only  the  evening  before,  just  at  the 
hour  when  the  last  ray  of  the  sun  comes 
from  the  west,  and  all  the  birds  are  singing 
their  last  notes,  as  she  was  tying  up  some 
roses,  on  the  short  terrace  round  the  corner 
of  the  old  mansion,  she  turned  and  raised  her 
eyes,  and  in  the  window  of  the  old  build- 
ing called  the  ^'  Steward*s  House,**  the  lat- 
tice being  open,  she  saw,  looking  steadfastly 
upon  her.  from  the  shadows  within,  the 
pale  face  of  this  old  woman.  In  its  expres- 
sion there  was  something  ominous,  and  when 
she  saw  Margaret  looking  straight  at  her, 
she  did  not  turn  away,  but  looked  on  sadly, 
as  unmoved  as  a  picture,  till  Margaret,  dis- 
concerted, lowered  her  eyes,  and  went 
away. 

As  this  old  woman  ascended  the  stairs^. 
Margaret  eroded  the  floor  to  .the  window 

—  light  is  always  reassuring  —  and  leaning - 
at  its   side,  looked  back,  and  saw  Rebecca 
Mervyn      already     within     the     spacious 
chamber,  and  drawing  near  slowly  firom  the 
shadow. 

**  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,  Mrs.  Mer^ 
vyn  ?  *'  said  the  younff  lady,  who  knew  her  • 
name,  although  now  for  the  first  time  she 
spoke  to  her. 

**  Only  a  word.     Ah !  —  yea  —  you  are  — 
ver^  beautiful,"  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,. 
as  she  stood  looking  at  her,  with  a  strange- 
sadness  and  compiission  in  her  gaze,  that 
partook  of  the  past,  and  the  prophetic. 

A  little  blush — a  little  smile  —  a  moment 
tary  gleam  of   that   light  of   triumph,   in 
beauty  so  beautiful  —  snowed  that  the  fairr 
apparition  was  mortal. 

**  Beauty  —  ah  !  —  yes  !  If  it  were  not 
here,  neither  would  they.    Miss  Margaret.!' 

—  poor  thing !  Tve  seen  him.  I  knew  him, 
although  it  IS  a  great  many  years,**  said  old 
Rebecca.  '^  The  moment  my  eyes  touched 
him,  I  knew  him ;  there  is  something  about 
them  all,  peculiar  —  the  Temeys,  I  mean — 
I  should  know  a  Yemey  anywhere,  in  any 
crowd,  in  any  disguise.  I've  droamt  of  him, 
and  thought  of  him,  and  watched  for  him,, 
for  —  how  many  years  ?  God  help  me,  I  for- 
get !  since  I  was  as  yoting.aa  you  are.   Cleve- 
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Yemey  is  handflome,  bat  there  were  oHien, 
looff  before — oh !  erer  so  mnch  more  bean- 
tifiil.  The  Vemey  features  —  ah! — yes 
—  thinking  always,  dreaming,  watching, 
bomt  into  my  brain :  they  hare  all  some 
points  alike.  I  knew  Clere  by  that ;  he  is 
more  like  that  than  to  his  yoonger  self;  a 
handsome  boy  he  was — bat,  I  beg  pardon, 
it  is  so  hard  to  keep  thoughts  from  wander- 
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This  old  woman,  from  lon^  solitade,  I 
sop^ose,  talked  to  others  as  if  she  were 
talking  to  herself,  and  rambled  on  flishtily 
and  vaguely.  Bat  oa  a  sodden  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  Margaret's  wrist,  and  closiDg  'it 
ffently,  held  her  thas,  and  looked  in  ner 
race  with  great  concern. 

*'  Why  does  he  come  so  'Stealthily  ?  deaih 
comes  so,  to  the  young  and  beautiful.  My 
poor  sister  died  in  Naples.  No  one  knew 
there  was  danger  the  day  before  she  was 
sent  away  there,  despaired  of.  Well  ma^  I 
say  the  angel  of  death  —  beautiful,  insidi- 
ous—  diat's  the  way  they  come — stealthily, 
mysterious  —  when  I  saw  his  handsome 
face  about  here  —  I  shuddered  —  in  the 
twilight  —  in  the  dark.* 

Marpiret*s  cheek  flushed,  and  she  plucked 
her  wnst  to  disengage  it  from  the  old  wo- 
man's hand. 

**  You  had  better  speak  to  my  cousin.  Miss 
Sheckleton.  It  is  she  who  receires  Mr. 
Vemey  when  he  comes.  She  has  known 
him  longer  than  I;  at  least  made  his  ac- 

Saaintance  earlier,"  said  the  young  lady.  **  I 
aaX  I  confess,  understand  what  you  mean. 
I'ye  been  trying,  and  I  can*t ;  perhaps  she 
will? 

**  I  must  say  this ;  it  is  on  my  mind,"  said 
the  old  woman,  without  letting  her  hand  ga 
"  There  is  something  horrible  in  the  future. 
You  do  not  know  the  Yemeys.  They  are 
B  cruel  nee.  It  would  be  better  to  suffer 
an  evil  spirit  into  the  house.  Poor  young 
lady!  1x)  be  another  innocent  victim  — 
break  it  off —  expel  him  1  Shut  out,  if  you 
can,  his  face  from  your  thoughts  and  your 
memory.  It  is  one  who  knows  them  well 
who  warns  you.    It  will  not  come  to  good.** 

In  the  vague  warning  of  this  old  woman, 
there  was  an  echo  of  an  indefinite  fear  that 
had  lain  at  her  own  heart,  for  days.  Nei- 
ther, apart,  was  any  thing ;  but  one  seconding 
the  other  was  ominous  and  depressing. 

*'Let  me  go,  please,"  she  said,  a  little 
brusquely,  "  it  is  growing  dark,  and  I  must 
go  in.  Vm  sure,  however,  you  mean  what 
jrou  say  kindly,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  in- 
tention, thank  you  very  much." 

"Yes — go  —  I  shall  stay  here;  from 
iiere  one  can  see  across  to  Pendyllion,  and 


the  sea  there ;  it  will  come  again,  I  know  it 
will,  some  day  or  night  My  old  eyea  are 
weary  with  "watching,  I  should  know  the 
sail  again,  although  it  is  a  long,  long  time 
—  Pve  lost  count  of  the  years." 

Thus  saying  she  drew  near  the  window, 
and  without  a  word  of  farewell  to  Mai^ret, 
became  absorbed  in  gazing,  and  Margaret 
left  her,  ran  li^tly  down  the  steps,  and  in 
a  minute  more  was  in  the  house. 


CHAPTBR  ZXIT. 

Datb  passed  during  which  Clere  Yemey 
paid  stolen  visits  at  Malory,  more  cautiotisly 
manaeed  thanWer,  and  neariy  erery  after- 
noon did  the  good  people  of  Cardylhan  see 
him  walk  the  green,  to  and  fro,  with  the 
Hazelden  girls,  so  that  the  subject  b^an 
to  be  canvasied  yery  graTely;  and  even 
Miss  Charity  was  disposed  to  think  that  he 
certwnly  did  like  Agnes,  and  confided  to 
her  fiiend  Mrs.  Brindky,  of  "  The  Cottage," 
that  if  Aggie  married,  she  should  ^ve  up. 
Nothing  could  induce  ^«r.  Miss  Charity,  to 
marry,  she  solemnly  assured  her  friends. 

And  I  must  do  that  spinster  the  justice 
to  say,  that  there  was  not  the  fidntest  flavour 
of  sour  grapes  in  the  aceribity  with  which 
she  pronounced  against  the  "shocking 
fbUy  of  girls  marrying,"  fbr  she  mijght  nn- 
doabtediy  have  been  married,  having  had 
in  her  youth  several  unexceptionable  offiws, 
none  of  which  had  ever  moved  her. 

I  know  not  what  hopes  Sir  Booth  mav 
have  founded  upon  his  conversation  with 
Cleve  Yemey.  Men  in  the  Baronet's  pre- 
dicament nurse  their  hopes  fondly,  and  tneir 
mustard  seeds  grow  rapidlv  into  f^at  trees, 
in  whose  branc  nes  they  shelter  their  fhmilies, 
and  roost  themselves.  He  grew  gracious  at 
times  in  the  contemplation  of  brilliant  possi- 
bilities, and  one  day,  to  her  amazement  and 
consternation,  opened  the  matter  briefly  to 
Miss  Sheckleton,  who  fancied  that  she 
diMOver^d,  and  be  on  the  point  of  ei 
and  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  faint. 

Hanpily  for  her,  he  fancied  that  Cleve 
must  have  seen  Mar^earet  accidentally  dur- 
ing some  of  his  political  knight-errsirtries 
in  the  county  which  he  had  contested  with 
Sir  Booth.  We  know  as  well  oi  Miss 
Sheckleton,  how  this  really  was. 

Sir  Booth's  dreams  however,  were  hcoken 
with  a  crash.  To  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton 
came  a  letter  from  Sir  Booth's  attomeyBi  in- 
forming the  Baronet  that  Mr.  Kiffyn  FoDce 
Yemey  had  just  served  them  with  a  notice 
which  seemed  to  threaten  a  wantonly  vexa- 
tions and  expensive  proceeding,  mA  then 
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desired  to  know  wliat  coarse,  haTing  detail- 
ed the  respective  coDsequencet  of  each^  he 
wdbld  wish  them  to  take. 

Now,  Sir  Booth  broke  into  one  of  his 
frenzies,  called  up  Miss  Sheckleton,  damned 
and  eursed  the  whole  Yemey  family, 
ezcommunicated  them,  and  made  the  walls 
of  Malonr  ring  with  the  storm  and  thunder 
he  iMinched  at  the  heads  of  the  ancient 
race  who  had  built  them. 

Scared  and  pale  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton 
withdrew. 

**  Mjr  dear,  something  has  happened ;  he 
has  had  a  letter  from  his  law  people,  and 
Mr.  Kifiyn  Vemey  has  directed,  i  think, 
some  unexpected  proceedings.  How  I  wish 
they  would  stop  these  miserable  lawsuits, 
and  leare  your  papa  at  peace.  Your  papa's 
attorneys  think  tnepr  can  gain  nothing  by 
worrying  him,  and  it  is  so  unfortunate  just 
now.* 

So  spoke  Miss  Sheckleton  who  had  found 
Margaret,  with  her  bulfinch  and  her  squirrels, 
in  that  pretty  but  melancholy  room  which 
is  darkened  by  the  old  wood,  through  whose 
shafted  stems  long,  shadowy  perspectives 
open,  and  there,  as  in  the  dim  lignt  of  a 
monastic  library,  she  was  busy  over  the 
iUumination  of  her  vellum  Psalter,  with 
gold  and  ultraHOoarine,  and  all  other 
viTid  pigments. 

Maigaret  stood  up,  and  looked  in  her 
fhoe  rather  pale,  and  with  her  small  hand 
pwncd  to  her  heart 

^  He's  very  anery,"  added  Miss  Sheckle- 
t(Mi«  witlta  dark  lodk,  and  a  nod. 

^  Are  we  going  to  leave  this  ?  "  inquired 
the  flM  in  aimost  a  whisper. 

^  Ha  did  not  say ;  I  fancy  not.  No,  he'd 
have  said  so  the  nnt  thing,"  answered  the 
old  lady. 

^  Well,  we  can  do  nothioj^ ;  it  can't  be 
helped,  I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Margaret, 
looking  down  vezy  sadly  on  her  medisBval 
blanory. 

** Nothing,  my  dear;  nothing  on  earth. 
No  one  can  be  more  anxious  Siat  all  this 
kind  of  thing  should  cease  than  Cleye 
Verney,  as  ^on  know ;  but  what  can  even 
Ae  do  r  "  said  Miss  Sheckleton. 

Maraaret  looked  through  the  window, 
down  the  dark  glade,  and  sighed. 

**His  uncle,  Kifiyn  Verney,"  resumed 
Annie  Sheckleton,  **  is  such  a  disagreeable, 
spitefnl  man,  and  such  a  feud  has  been  be- 
tween them,  I  really  don't  see  how  it  is  to 
end ;  but  Cleve,  you  know,  is  so  clever,  and 
so  devoted,  I'm  sure  he'll  find  some  way." 

Margaret  sighed  a^pun,  and  said  — 

^  Papa,  I  suppose,  is  very  suigry" 

I  think  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  was  the  only 


person  on  earth  whom  that  spirited  girl  ire- 
ally  feared.  I'm  afraid  there  was  not  mpch 
good  in  that  old  man,  and  that  most  of  the 
things  I  have  heard  of  him  were  tme.  Un- 
like other  violent  men,  he  was  not  easily 
placable ;  and  generally,  when  it  was  not 
very  troublesome,  remembered  and  execut- 
ed his  threats.  She  remembered  dimly 
scenes  between  him  and  her  dead  mother. 
She  remembered  well  her  childish  dread  of 
his  severity,  and  her  fear  of  hb  e>e  and  his 
voice  had  never  left  her. 

Miss  Sheckleton  just  lifVed  her  fingers  in 
the  air,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling, 
with  a  little  shake  of  her  head. 

Margaret  sighed  again.  I  suppose  she 
was  thinking  of  that  course  of  true  love 
that  never  yet  ran  smooth,  upon  which  the 
freightage  of  her  life  was  ventured. 

Uer  spinster  friend  looked  on  her  sad 
pale  face,  gazing  drearily  into  the  fof^t 
shades.  The  solemn  shadow  of  the  inevita- 
ble, the  sorrows  of  human  life,  had  now  for 
the  first  time  begun  to  touch  her  ^oung 
face.  The  old  story  was  already  telling  it- 
self to  her,  in  those  faint  ominoos  musical 
tones  that  swell  to  solemn  anthem  soon; 
and  sometimes  crash  and  howF  at  last  in 
storm  over  such  wreck,  and  in  such  darkness 
as  we  shut  our  eyes  upon,  and  try  to  forset. 

Old  Anne  Sheckleton's  face  saddened  at 
the  sight  with  a  beautiful  soflness.  ^  She 
laid  her  thin  hand  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  and 
then  put  her  arms  about  her  neck,  and  kissed 
her,  and  said  —  **  All  will  come  right,  dar^ 
ling,  you'll  see ; "  and  the  girl  made  answer  by 
another  kiss ;  and  they  stood  for  a  minute, 
hand  locked  in  hand,  and  the  old  maid  smiled 
tenderly,  a  cheerful  smile  but  pale,  and 
patted  her  cheek  and  nodded,  and  with 
another  kiss,  lefl  the  room,  with  a  mournful 
presage  heavy  at  her  heart. 

As  she  passed,  the  stem  voice  of  Sir  Booth 
called  to  her.  ' 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

'*  A  word  or  two,"  he  said,  and  she  went 
to  his  room. 

*^  I've  been  thinking,"  said  he,  looking  at 
her  steadily  and  fiercely  —  had  some  suspi- 
cion lighted  up  his  mind  since  he  had  spox- 
en  to  her?  —  ^that  young  man,  Cleye 
Verney,  I  believe  he's  still  at  Ware  ?  Do 
you  know  him  ? 

**  I  should  know  his  appearance.  I  saw 
him  two  or  three  times  during  that  contest 
for  the  county,  two  years  since ;  but  he  did 
not  see  me  I'm  sure." 

This  was  an  evasion,  but  the  yices  of 
slavery  always  grow  up  under  a  tyranny. 

**  Well,  Margaret;  does  du  correspond 
with  any  one  ?  "  demanded  he. 
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**  I  can  answer  for  it,  pomtively.  Marga- 
ret lias  no  correspondence.  She  writes  to 
no  one,"  she  answered. 

"  That  fellow  is  still  at  Ware.  So  Christ- 
mas Owen  told  me  last  night  — a  place  of 
the  Verneys,  at  the  other  side  —  and  he 
has  got  a  post.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he 
were  to  come  here,  trying  to  see  her." 

So  Sir  Booth  followed  ont  his  hypothesiSf 
and  waxed  wroth,  and  more  wrotn  as  he 
proceeded,  and  so  chafed  himself  into  one 
of  his  paroxysms  of  temper.  I  know  not 
what  he  said,  but  when  she  leH;  him,  poor 
Miss  Sheckleton  was  in  tears,  and  trem- 1 
bling,  told  Margaret,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
hevy  she  would  not  remain  another  day  in 
his  house.  She  related  to  Margaret  what 
had  passed,  and  said  — 

**  I  almost  hope  Cleve  Vemey  may  not 
come  again  while  we  remain  here.  I  really 
don't  know  what  might  be  the  consequence 
of  your  papa's  meeting  him  here,  in  his 
present  state  of  exasperation  !  Of  course 
to  Cleve  it  would  be  very  little ;  but  your 
existence,  my  poor  child,  would  be  made  so 
miserable !  And  as  for  me,  I  tell  you  frank- 
ly, I  should  be  compelled  to  leave  you. 
Kvery  one  knows  what  Booth  Fanshawe  is 
when  he  is  angrv  —  how  cruel  he  can  be.  I 
know  he's  your  father,  my  dear,  but  we  can't 
be  blind  to  facts,  and  we  both  know  that  his 
misfortunes  have  not  improved  his  temper." 

Cleye  nevertheless  saw  the  ladies  that 
day,  talked  with  them  earnestly  and  hur- 
riedly, for  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  was  ner- 
vous, and  miserable  till  the  interview  ended, 
and  submitted  to  the  condition  imposed  by 
that  kindly  and  panio-stricken  lady,  which 
was  on  no  account  to  visit  Malory  as  here- 
tofore for  two  or  three  days,  by  the  end  of 
which  time  she  hoped  oir  Booth's  anger 
and  suspicions  might  have  somewhat  sub- 
sided. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN   WHICH   THE    LADIES    PEEP    INTO   CAR- 

DYLLIAN. 

*'  My  dear  child,"  said  Mi:*  Sheckleton 
next  (lay,  "  is  not  this  a  very  wild  freak, 
considering  you  have  shut  yourself  up  so 
closely,  and  not  without  reason  ?  Suppose 
among  the  visitors  at  Cardyllian  there 
should  happen  to  be  one  who  has  seen  and 
knows  you,  how  would  it  be  if  he  or  she 
should  meet  and  recognize  you  ?  " 

"  Rely  on  me,  dear  old  cousin,  no  one 
rchall  know  me." 

The  young  lady,  in  a  heav)',  gray.  High- 


land shawl,  was  standing  before  the  looking- 
glass  in  her  room  as  she  spoke. 

*'  Girls  look  all  alike  in  these  great  sbawlS, 
and  I  shall  wear  my  thick  lace  veil,  thTOug:h 
which  I  defy  any  one  to  see  a  feature  of  my 
face;  and  even  my  feet,  in  these  strong, 
laced  boots,  are  disguised.  Nmo  —  see/  I 
should  not  know  myself  in  the  glass  among 
twenty  others.  I  might  meet  you  a  dozen 
times  in  Cardyllian  and  you  should  not  rec- 
ognize me.    Ixtok  and  say." 

"  H'ln  —  well !  I  must  allow  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  see  through  all  this,"  said  Miss 
Sheckleton:  but  don't  forgbt  and  lift  up 
your  veil  when  you  come  into  the  town  — 
the  most  unlikely  people  are  there  some- 
times. Who  do  you  think  I  had  a  bow  from 
the  other  day,  but  old  Doctor  Bell,  who 
lives  in  York ;  and  the  same  evening  in 
Castle-street  whom  should  I  see  but  my 
Oxford-street  dressmaker!  It  does  not 
matter,  you  know,  where  a  solitary  old  maid 
like  me  is  seen,  but  it  would  be  quite  difTpi^ 
ent  in  your  case,  and  who  knows  what  dan- 
ger to  your  papa  might  result  from  it  ?  '* 

*'  I  shan't  forget  —  I  really  shan't,"  said 
the  girl. 

**  Well,  dear,  I've  said  all  I  could  to  dis- 
suade you,  but  if  you  wiU  come  I  suppose 
you  must,"  said  l£ss  Anne. 

"  It's  just  as  you  say — a  fancy,*  answer- 
ed Margaret,  *"  but  I  feel  that  if  I  were  dis- 
appointed I  should  die." 

I  think,  and  Miss  Sheckleton  thought  po 
too,  that  this  pretty  girl  was  very  much  ex- 
cited that  day,  and  could  not  endure  the 
terrible  stillness  of  Malory.  Uncertainty, 
suspense,  enforced  absence  from  the  person 
who  loved  her  best  in  the  world,  and  who 
yet  is  very  near :  dangers  and  hopes,  qmte 
new  —  no  wonder  if  all  these  incidents  of 
her  situation  did  excite  her. 

It  was  near  a  week  since  the  elder  Udjr 
had  appeared  in  the  streets  and  shops  of 
Cardyllian.  Between  the  banks  of  the  old 
sylvan  road  she  and  her  mysterious  compan- 
ion walked  in  silence  into  steep  Church- 
street,  and  down  that  quaint  Quarter  of  the 
town  presenting  houses  of  all  dates  from 
three  centuries  ago,  and  by  the  chorch, 
still  older,  down  into  Castle-street,  in 
which,  as  we  know,  stands  the  shop  of 
Jones  the  draper.  £mpty  of  customer^ 
was  this  well-garnished  shop  when  the  two 
ladies  of  Malory  entered  it ;  and  Mrs.  Jones 
raised  her  broad,  bland,  spectacled  flice, 
with  a  smile  and  a  word  of  greeting  lo  Miss 
Anne  Sheckleton,  and  an  invitation  to  both 
ladies  to  **  be  seated,"  and  her  usual  inquiry, 
as  she  leaned  over  the  counter,  *'  And  what 
will  you  be  pleased  to  want  ?  *  and  the  or^ 
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der  "  John,  cet  down  the  gray  linseys  — 
not  fhem  —  those  over  yonder  —  yesy  sure, 
you'd  like  to  see  the  best  —  I  know  you 
would." 

So  some  little  time  was  spent  over  the 
linseyf^,  and  then,  . 

"  You're  to  measure  thirteen  yards,  John, 
for  Miss  Anne  Sheckleton,  and  send  it  over 
with  trimmin's  and  linin's  to  Miss  Pritchard. 
Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  will  speak  to  Miss 
Pritchard  about  the  trimmin's  herself.** 

Then  Mrs.  Jones  observed, 

^  What  a  day  this  has  been  —  hasn't  it. 
Miss  ?  And  such  weather,  a/together,  I  re- 
ally don't  remember  in  Cardyllian,  /  think 
ever," 

**  Yes,  charming  weather,"  acquiesced 
ItCsB  Sheckleton,  and  just  then  two  ladies 
came  in  and  bought  some  Telvet  ribbon, 
which  caused  an  interruption. 

^  Wbat  a  pretty  girl "  said  Miss  Anne,  so 
soon  as  the  ladies  had.  withdrawn.  **  Is  that 
hei^  mother  ?  " 

'•  Oh,  no  —  dear,  no.  Miss ;  they  are 
nsters,"  half  laughed  Mrs.  Jones;  **  Don't 
you  know  who  they  are  ?  No  I  Well,  they 
are  the  Miss  Etherages.  There,  they're  ^o- 
ing  down  to  the  green.  She'll  meet  him 
there.  She's  going  to  make  a  very  great 
match,  ma'am  —  yes,  indeed." 

*^  Oh  ?  bat  whom  is  she  eoing  to  meet  ?  " 
asked  Miss  Anne,  who  liked  the  good  lady's 
gossip, 

*«  Oh,  you  don*t  know  f  WeU,  dear  me ! 
I  thought  every  one  knew  that.  Why,  Mr. 
Cleve,  of  course  —  young  Mr.  Verney.  He 
meets  her  every  aflerooon  on  the  green 
here,  and  walks  home  with  the  young  ladies. 
It  has  been  a  very  old  likine  —  you  under- 
stand—  between  them,  and  lately  he  has 
ffctwn  very  pressing,  arid  they  do  s&y  — 
mem  that  should  know  —  that  the  Admiral 
—  we  call  lum — Mr.  Vane  Etherage  —  her 
fktber,  has  spoke  to  him.  She  has  a  good 
ibrtmie,  you  know — yes,  indeed  —  the  two 
Miss  Etherages  has  —  we  count  them  quite 
heiresses  here  in  Cardyllian,  and  a  ver^ 
good  old  family  too.     Everybody  here  is 

5 leased  it  is  to  be,  and  they  do  say  Mr. 
jfl^  —  that  is,  the  Honorable  feifiyn 
Fulke  Verney —  will.be  very  glad,  too,  he 
should  settle  at  last,  and  has  wrote  to  the 
young  lady's  father,  to  say  how  well  pleased 
he  is ;  fbr  Mr.  Cleve  has  been  " —  here  she 
dropped  her  voice  to  a  confidential  murmur, 
approaching  her  spectacles  to  the  very  edge 
of  her  customer's  oonnet,  as  she  rested  her 
flit  arms  upon  the  counter  —  **  wild.  Oh, 
dear !  they  do  tell  such  stories  of  him !  A 
pity.  Miss  Sheckleton  —  wn't  it  ?  —  there 
should  be  so  many  stories  to  his  prejudice. 


But,  dear  me !  he  has  been  wild.  Miss ;  and 
now,  you  see,  on  that  account  it  is  Mr. 
KiflTyn  —  the  Honorable  Kiffyn  Fulke  Ver- 
ney —  is  so  well  pleased  he  should  settle 
and  take  a  wife  that  will  be  so  liked  by  the 
people  at  Ware  as  well  as  at  this  side." 

Miss  Anne  Sheckleton  had  been  listenin^^ 
with  an  uneasiness,  whirh  the  draper's  wife 
fancied  she  saw,  yet  doubted  ner  own 
observation ;  for  she  could  not  understand 
why  her  old  spinster  customer  should  care 
a  farthing  about  the  matter,  the  talk  about 
his  excursions  to  Malory  having  been  auite 
suspended  and  abolished  by  the  sustained 
and  vigorous  gossip  to  which  his  walks  with 
Agnes  Ethera^,  and  his  ostentations  at- 
tentions, had  eiven  rise. 

**  But  Miss  Etherage  is  hardly  the  kind 
of  person  —  is  she  ?  —  whom  a  young  man 
of  fashion,  such  as  I  suppose  young  Mr. 
Verney  to  be,  would  think  of.  She  most 
have  been  very  much  shut  up  with  her  did 
father,  at  that  quiet  little  place  of  his,"  sug- 
gested Miss  Sheckleton. 

'*  Shut  up,  Miss  I  Oh,  dear  me  !  Nothing 
of  that  sort.  Miss.  She  is  out  with  her  sister, 
Miss  Charity,  erery  day,  about  the  schools, 
and  the  Sunday  classes,  and  the  lending  li- 
brary, and  the  clothing  charity,  and  all  tnem 
things ;  rery  good  of  Aer,  you  know.  I  o^ 
ten  say  to  her — *  I  wonder.  Miss  Agnes  — 
that's  her  name  —  you're  not  tired  with  all 
you  walk ;  I  do,  indeed ; '  and  she  only 
laughs.  She  has  a  very  pretty  laugh  too, 
she  has ;  and  Mr.  Cleve  said  to  me  once  — 
that's  two  years  ago,  now — the  first  year 
he  was  spoke  of  in  Cardyllian  about  her. 
We  did  think  then  there  was  something  to 
be,  and  now  it  is  all  on  again,  and  the  old 
people  —  as  we  may  call  them  —  is  well 
pleased  it  should." 

**  Yes,  but  I  mean  that  Miss  Etherage  has 
seen  nothing  of  the  world  —  nothing  of  so- 
ciety, except  what  is  to  be  met  with  at  Ha- 
zelaen  —  isn't  that  the  name  of  the  place  ? 
—  and  in  her  little  excursions  into  this 
town.  Isn't  it  so  ? "  said  Miss  Sheckle- 
ton. 

"  Oh,  no  1  —  bless  you,  no.  Miss  Agnes 
Etherage  —  they  pay  visits  —  she  and  her 
sister  —  at  all  the  great  houses;  a  week 
here,  and  a  fortnight  there,  round  the  two 
counties,  this  side  and  the  other.  She's  a 
great  favourite,  is  Miss  Agnes.  She  can 
play  and  sinjz,  dear  me,  very  nice,  she  can  : 
1  have  heard  her.  You  would  wonder  now, 
^hat  a  bright  little  thing  she  is." 

**  But  even  so.  I  don't  think  that  town- 
bred  young  men  ever  care  much  for  coun- 
try-bred young  ladies.  Not  that  they 
mayn't  be  a  great  deal  bettor  ;  but,  some- 
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Iiow,  tbey  don't  suit,  I  think  —  they  don*t 
get  on." 

**  Bat,  mark  you  this,**  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
**  He  always  liked  her.  We  always  saw  he 
liked  her.  There's  property  too  — ^  a  good 
estate ;  and  all  goes  to  tnein  two  girls ;  and 
Miss  Charity,  we  all  know,  will  never  mar- 
ry; no  more  will  the  Admiral  —  I  mean 
Mr.  Etherage  hiicself —  with  them  legs  of 
his ;  and  Mr.  Kiffyn  —  Master  Cleve's  uncle 
—  spoke  to  our  lawyer  here  once  about  it, 
as  it  it  was  a  tiling  he  would  like  —  that  the 
Hazleden  property  should  be  joined  to  the 
Ware  estate." 

*'  Joined  together  in  holy  wedlock,**  laugh- 
ed Miss  Shcckletou  ;  but  she  was  not  par- 
ticularly cheerful.  And  some  more  intend- 
ing purchasers  coming  in  and  seizing  upon 
the  communicative  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had 
only  time  to  whisper  "  They  do  say  —  them 
that  should  know  —  that  it  will  be  m  Spring 
next ;  but  I'm  not  to  tell ;  so  you'll  please 
remember  it's  a  secret." 

*^  Shall  we  go,  dear  ? "  whispered  Mtss 
Sheckleton  to  her  muffled  companion,  who 
forthwith  rose  and  accompanied  her  from 
the  shop,  followed  by  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Jones's  new  visitors,  who  were  more  inters 
ested  on  hearing  that  **it  was  Miss  Anne 
Sheckleton  and  the  other  Malory  lady," 
and  they  slipped  out  to  the  door-6tep,  and 
under  the  awning  peeped  after  the  mysteri- 
ous ladies,  until  an  accidental  backward 
glance  from  Miss  Sheckleton  routed  them, 
and  the  malerfamilias  entered  a  little  hastily 
bat  gravely,  and  with  her  head  high,  and 
her  young  ladies  tittering. 

As  Cleve  Verney  walked  to  and  fro  be- 
side pretty  A<snes  Etherage  that  day,  and 
talked  as  usual,  gaily  and  fluently,  there 
seemed  on  a  sudden  to  come  a  sort  of  blight 
over  the  harvest  of  his  thoughts  —  both  com 
and  flowers.  He  repeated  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence, and  forgot  what  he  was  going  to  say ; 
and  Miss  Charity  said,  **  Well  ?  go  on ; 
I  want  so  much  to  hear  the  end ; "  and 
looking  up  she  thought  he  looked  a  little 
pale. 

"  Yes,  certainly.  111  tell  you  the  end  when 
I  can  remember  it.  But  I  let  myself  think 
of  somethinr;  else  for  a  moment,  and  it  has 
flown  away  **  — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interrupted  Miss 
Charity,  *^  Just  a  moment ;  look  there, 
A|^ie ;  aren't  those  the  Malory  ladies  ?  " 

*'  Where  ? "  said  Cleve.  "Oh  I  I  see. 
Very  like,  I  think  —  the  old  lady,  I  mean." 

"  Yes,  oh  certainly,"  replied  Agnes,  **  it  is 
the  old  lady,  and  I'm  nearly  certain  the 
young  lady  also,  who  else  can  it  be?  It  must 
be  she." 


"  They  are  going  over  the  hill  to  Malorj," 
said  Miss  Charity.  *^  I  don't  know  what  it 
is  about  that  old  lady  that  I  think  so  «POf»- 
derfvUy  nice,  and  so  perfetly  charminff^  and 
the  young  lady  is  Ihe  most  perfectly  — ■  oeau- 
tiful  —  person,  all  to  notKmgy  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.    Don't  you  think  so  Mr.  Yemej  ?  " 

*'Your  sister,  I'm  sure,  is  very  much 
obliged,"  said  he,  with  a  glance  at  Agnes. 
'^  But  this  Malory  young  fidy  is  so  muffled 
in  that  great  shawl  that  there  is  feiy  little 
indeed  to  remind  one  of  the  young  udj  we 
saw  in  church  "  — 

<'What  o'clock  is  that?"  interrapted 
Miss  Charity,  as  the  boom  of  the  clock  nrom 
the  church  tower  sounded  over  ihe  green. 

So  it  seemed  their  hour  had'comei  and 
the  little  demonstration  on  the  green  came 
to  a  close,  and  Cleve  that  evening  walked 
with  the  Hazleden  ladies  only  so  &  M  the 
bridge,  there  taking  his  leave  with  an  ex- 
cuse. He  felt  uncomfortably  somehow. 
That  Margaret  Fanshawe  should  have  ac- 
tually come  down  to  Cardyllian  was  a  sin- 
gular and  almost  an  unacoouDtaUe  oocar- 
rence. 

Cleve  Yemey  had  certainly  not  intended 
the  pantomime  which  he  presented  to  the 
winaow  of  the  Cardyllian  reading-room  lor 
the  eyes  that  had  witnesMd  it. 

Cleve  was  uncomfortable.  It  is  iilvAyi 
unpleasant  to  have  to  explain  —  especiaU  j 
where  the  exculpation  invdves  a  disdosiire 
that  is  not  noble. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

IN  TRS  OAK  PARLOUR — A  MUTDTU  AXD 

PARTING. 

**  GosBipma  plaoe  Cardyllian  is,"  aud 
Miss  Anne  Shecklton,  after  they  bad  walked 
on  a  little  in  silence.  **  What  nonsense  the 
people  do  talk.  I  never  heard  any tbiaj^  like 
it.    Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  galamathiai  ?  ** 

The  young  lady  walking  by  her  side  an* 
swered  by  a  cold  little  laiwh  — 

*'  Tes,  I  suppose  so.  All  small  ooontiT' 
towns  are^  I  believe,"  said  she. 

*<  And  that  good  old  soul,  Mrs.  Jones,  dbe 
does  invent  the  most  absurd  gossip  aooot 
everybody  that  imagination  can  conceive. 
Wilmot  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  had 
^ven  her  to  understand  that  your  Ikther 
IS  a  madman,  sent  down  here  by  London 
doctors  for  change  of  air.  I  make  it  a  point 
never  to  mind  one  word  she  says ;  aKhoogh 
her  news,  I  confess,  does  amuse  nuf." 

^  Yes,  it  is,  very  foolish.    Who  are 
Etherages?  "  said  Margaret 
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"  Oh !  They  are  yiOage  people  —  oddi- 
ties," said  Min  Sheckleton.  **  From  all  J 
can  eatber,  you  have  no  idea  what  absurd 
peo^e  they  are." 

^*  He  was  walkiDg  with  them.  Was  not 
he  ?  "  asked  the  joanfi;  lady. 

**  Tes —  I  think  so,"  answered  her  cousin. 

Then  followed  a  long  silence,  and  the 
elder  lady  at  length  said  — 

^  How  fortunate  we  have  been  in  our 
weather ;  haven't  we  ?  How  beautiful  the 
hills  look  this  evening!"  said  the  spinster; 
but  her  words  did  not  sound  as  if  she  cared 
about  the  hills  or  the  light.  I  believe  the 
two  ladies  were  acting  a  part 

"  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  "  so  they  do." 
•  The  girl  felt  as  if  she  had  walked  fiffy 
miles  instead  of  two  —  quite  worn  out  — 
her  limbs  aching  with  a  sense  of  fatigue  ;  it 
was  a  trouble  to  bold  her  head  up.  She 
would  have  liked  to  sit  down  on  the  old 
stone  bench  they  were  passing  now,  and  to 
die  there  like  a  worn-out  prisoner  on  a 
march. 

Two  or  three  times  that  evening;  as  they 
sat  unusually  silent  and  listless,  Miss  Anne 
Sheckleton  peeped  oyer  her  spectacles,  low- 
ering her  work  for  a  moment,  with  a  sad 
inquiry,  into  her  face,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  speaking.  But  there  was  nothing 
inTiting  to  talk,  in  Margaret's  face,  and 
when  she  spoke  there  was  no  reference  to 
the  subject  on  which  Miss  Sheckleton  would 
have  liked  to  speak. 

So,  at  last  tired,  with  a  pale,  wandering 
•nrfle,  she  kissed  the  kind  old  spinster,  and 
bid  her  good  night  When  she  reached  her 
room,  however,  she  did  not  undress,  but 
having  secured  her  door,  she  sat  down  to 
her  little  desk,  and  wrote  a  letter ;  swiftly 
and  resolute  I V  the  pen  glided  over  the  page. 
Nothing  added  —  nothing  erased  ;  each 
line  remidned  as  she  pennM  it  first 

Having  placed  this  letter  in  its  envelope, 
and  addressed  it  to  '*  Cleve  Yerney,  Eek]^., 
Ware,"  she  opened  her  window.  The  air 
was  mild ;  none  of  the  sharpness  in  it  that 
usually  gives  to  nights  at  that  time  of  year 
a  froitpr  foretaste  of  winter.  So  sitting  by 
the  window,  which,  placed  in  one  of  the 
gables  of  the  old  house,  commands  a  view 
of  the  uplands  of  Cardyllian,  and  to  the 
left,  of  the  tea  and  the  misty  mountiuns — 
she  sat  there,  leaning  upon  her  hand. 

Here  with  the  letter  on  her  lap,  she  sat, 
pale  as  a  meditating  suicide,  and  looking 
oreamily  over  the  landscape.  It  is,  at  times, 
some  little  incident  of  by-play,  or  momen- 
tary hesitation  of  countenance,  that  gives 
its  whole  character  and  force  to  a  situation. 
Before  the  retina  of  Margaret  one  image 


was  always  visible,  that  of  Cleve  Yerney  as 
she  saw  him  to-day,  looking  under  Agnes 
Etherage's  bonnet,  with  interest,  into  her 
face,  as  he  talked  and  walked  by  her  side, 
on  the  Green  of  Cardyllian. 

Of  course  there  are  false  propheoiea  as 
well  as  true,  in  love ;  illusions  as  well  as  in- 
spirations, and  fancied  intimations  may  mis- 
lead. But  Margaret  could  not  doubt  here. 
All  the  time  she  smiled  and  assuoied  her 
usual  tone  and  manner,  there  was  an  agony 
at  her  heart. 

Miss  Fanshawe  would  trust  no  one  with 
her  secret.  She  was  not  like  other  girls. 
Something  of  the  fiery  spirit  of  her  south- 
ern descent  she  had  inherited.  She  put  on 
the  shawl  and  veil  she  had  worn  that  day, 
unbarred  the  hall-door,  and  at  two  o'clock, 
when  Card^'Ilian  was  locked  in  the  deepest 
slumber,  ghded  through  its  empty  streets, 
to  the  little  wooden  portico,  over  which  that 
day  she  had  read  **  Post-office,"  and  placed 
in  it  the  letter  which  next  morning  made 
quite  a  little  sensation  in  the  Post-office 
coterie. 

Under  the  awful  silence  and  darkness  of 
the  old  avenue,  she  reached  again  the  hall- 
door  of  Malory.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
upon  the  steps  looking  seaward  —  I  think 
toward  Ware  —^  pale  as  a  ghost,  with  one 
slender  hand  clenched,  and  a  wild  sorrow 
in  her  face.  She  cared  very  little,  I  think, 
whether  her  excursion  were  discovered  or 
not  The  messenger  had  flown  from  her 
empty  hand ;  her  voice  could  not  recall  it, 
or  delay  it  for  an  hour  —  quite  irrevocable, 
and  all  was  over. 

She  entered  the  hall,  closed  and  barred 
the  door  again,  ascended  to  her  room,  and 
lay  awake,  through  the  long  night,  with  her 
hand  under  her  cheek,  not  shunned,  not 
dreaming,  but  in  a  frozen  apathy,  in  which 
she  saw  all  with  a  despairing  clearness. 

H^sxt  day  Cleve  Yerney  received  a  note, 
in  a  hand  which  he  knew  not ;  but  having 
read  —  could  not  mistake  —  a  cold,  proud 
note,  with  a  gentle  cruelty,  ending  sdl  be- 
tween them,  quite  decisively,  and  not  deign- 
ing a  reason  for  it^ 

I  dare  say  that  Cleve  could  not  himself 
describe  with  much  precision  the  feelings 
with  which  he  read  this  letter. 

Cleve  Yerney,  however,  could  be  aa  im- 
petuous and  as  rash  too,  on  occasion,  ai 
other  people.  There  was  something  of  rage 
in  his  soul  which  scouted  all  consequencet. 
Could  temerity  be  imagined  more  aiidacious 
than  his? 

Right  across  from  Ware  to  the  ^etty  of 
Malory  ran  his  yacht,  aodacionsly,  in  open 
sea,  in  broad  diaylight    There  is,  in  the 
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dower-house,  a  long  low  room,  wainscoated 
in  blaok  shining  panels  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  which  in  old  times  was  called  the  oak 
parlour.  It  has  two  doors,  in  one  of  its 
long  sides,  the  farther  opening  near  the 
stairs,  the  other  close  to  the  hall-door. 

Up  the  avenue,  up  the  steps,  into  the 
ha  1,  and,  taking  chance,  into  this  room, 
walked  Clevc  Verney,  without  encounter- 
ing interruption  or  even  observation.  For- 
tuna  favet  fortibus^  so  runs  the  legend  in 
faded  gold  letters,  under  the  dim  portrait  of 
Sir  Thomas  Verney,  in  his  armour,  fixed  in 
the  panel  of  the  hail.  So  it  had  proved 
with  his  descendant 

Favoured  hy  fortune,  without  having  met 
a  human  being,  and  directed  by  the  same 
divinity  it  would  seem,  he  had  entered  the 
room  I  have  described ;  and  at  the  other 
end,  alone,  awaiting  Miss  Shecklcton,  who 
was  to  accompany  her  in  .a  little  ramble 
among  the  woo<ls,  stood  Miss  Fanshawe, 
dressed  for  her  walk. 

In  came  Clcve  pale  with  agitation ;  ap- 
proached her  quiclcly,  and  stopped  short, 
saying  — 

*' Tve  come;  I'm  here  to  ask  —  how 
could  you — my  God! — how  could  you  write 
the  letter  you  sent  this  morning  ?  " 

Miss  Fanshawe  was  leaning  a  little  against 
the  oak  window-frame,  and  did  not  change 
this  pose,  which  was  haughty  and  almost 
sullen. 

^*  Why  I  wrote  that  letter,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  ask  me,  and  I  shall  say  no  more 
tlmn  is  contained  in  the  letter  itself."  She 
spoke  so  coldly  and  quietly  that  there  seemed 
almost  a  sadness  in  her  tones. 

"  I  don*t  think  you  can  really  mean  it," 
said  Cleve,  '*  I'm  sure  you  can't ;  you  can't 
posHibly  think  that  any  one  could  use  anoth- 
er so,  without  a  reason." 

"  Not  without  a  reason,"  said  she. 

*'  But  I  say,  surely  I  have  a  right  to  hear 
it,"  urged  Cleve.  **  Is  it  fair  to  condemn 
me,  as  your  letter  does,  unheard,  and  to 
punish  me,  in  ignorance  V  " 

*^  Not  in  ignorance  ;  at  this  moment,  you 
know  the  reason  peri'ectly,"  replied  the  girl, 
and  he  felt  as  if  her  great  hazel  eyes  lighted 
up  all  the  dark  labyrinths  of  his  brain,  and 
dirtrlosed  every  secret  that  lurked  there. 

Cleve  was  for  a  moment  embarrassed, 
and  averted  his  eyes.  It  was  true,  lie 
dui  know ;  he  could  not  fail  to  guess  the 
cause.  He  had  been  cursing  his  ill  luck  all 
the  morning,  and  wondering  what  malign 
caprice  could  have  led  her,  of  all  times  and 
places,  at  that  moment,  to  the  Green  of 
Cardyllian. 

In  the ''  Arabian  Nights,"  that  delightful 


volum3  which  owes  nothing  to  trick  or  book- 
craft,  and  will  preserve  its  uharm  undimmed 
through  all  the  imitations  of  style  an 
schools,  which,  projecting  its  images  from 
the  lamp  and  hues  of  a  dazzling  fancy,  can 
no  more  be  lectured  into  neglect  than  the 
ma^ic  lantern,  and  will  preserve  its  popu- 
larity while  the  faculty  of  imagination  and 
the  sense  of  colour  remain,  we  all  remem- 
ber a  parallel.  In  the  "  Sultan's  Punrey- 
or's  Story,"  where  the  beautiful  fayourite  of 
Zobside  is  about  to  make  the  bridegroom  of 
her  love  quite  happy,  and  in  the  moment 
of  his  adoration,  starts  up  transformed  with 
a  **  lamentable  cry,"  and  hate  and  fury  in 
her  aspect,  all  about  that  unfortunate  **  ra- 
gout made  with  garlic,"  and  thereupon,  with 
her  own  hand  and  a  terriUe  scourge,  lash  - 
es  him,  held  down  by  slav^,  into  a  welter 
of  blood,  and  then  orders  the  executioner 
to  strike  off,  at  the  wrist,  his  offending  hand. 

*'  Oh,  yes !  you  do  know,  self-convicted , 
tchy  I  think  it  better  for  both  that  we  should 
part  now  —  better  that  we  should  thus  early 
oe  undeceived ;  with  little  pain  and  less  re- 
luctance, forget  the  precipitation  and  follv 
of  an  hour,  and  go  our  several  ways  through 
life  apart  You  are  fickle ;  you  are  selfisn  ; 
you  are  reckless ;  you  are  quite  unworthy 
of  the  love  you  ask  for ;  if  you  are  trifling 
with  that  young  lady.  Miss  Etherage,  how 
cruel  and  unmanly;  and  if  not,  by  what 
right  do  you  presume  to  stand  here  r  " 

Could  he  ever  forget  that  beautiful  girl  as 
ho  saw  her  before  him  there,  almost  terrible 
—  her  eyes  —  the  strange  white  light  that 
seemed  to  flicker  on  her  forehead  —  her 
attitude,  Italian  more  than  English,  statu- 
esque and  wild  ? 

On  a  sudden  came  another  change,  sad 
as  a  broken-hearted  death  and  farewell  — 
the  low  tone  —  the  fond  lingering  —  of  an 
unspeakable  sorrow,  and  eternal  leave-tak- 
ing-        ,  1    .       . 

**  In  either  case  my  resolution  is  taken. 

I  have  said,  Fareu?ell ;  and  I  will  sec  you 
no  more  —  no  more  —  never." 

And  as  she  spoke,  she  leH;  the  room  by 
the  door  that  was  beside  her. 

It  was  a  new  sensation  for  Cleve  Vemey 
to  feel  as  he  did  at  that  moment.  A  few 
steps  he  followed  toward  the  door,  and  then 
hesitated.  Then  with  a  new  impulse,  be 
did  follow  and  open  it.  But  she  was  gone. 
Even  the  sound  of  her  step  was  lost. 

He  turned  back,  and  paused  for  a  minute 
to  collect  his  thoughts.  Of  course  this 
must  not  be.  The  idea  of  giving  her  up  80« 
was  simple  nonsense,  and  not  to  be  listened 
to. 

The  door  at  which  the  young  lady  had 
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left  the  room  but  two  oi^  three  minotes  be- 
fore, now  opened,  and  Miss  Sheckleton's 
natty  figure  and  kind  old  face  came  in. 
Quite  aghast  she  looked  at  him. 

•*  For  €rod*8  sake,  Mr.  Vemey,  why  are 
you  here?  How  can  you  be  so  rash?" 
she  almost  gasped.  **  You  muH  go,  instant- 
ly^" 

"  How  could  you  advise  the  cruelty  and 
folly  of  that  letter  ?  "  he  said  impetuously. 
•  "  What  letter  ?  " 

*'  Oh  I  Miss  Sheckleton,  do  let  us  be 
frank ;  only  say  what  have  I  done  or  said, 
or  thought,  that  I  should  be  condemned  and 
discarded  without  a  hearing  ?  " 

Hereupon  Mias  Sheckleton  still  urging 
his  departure  in  frightened  whispers,  pro- 
tested her  innocence  of  his  meaning,  and 
at  last  bethought  her  of  persuading  him,  to 
leave  the  house,  and  meet  her  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  all,  of  which  he  soon 
perceived  she  was  honestly  ignors^t,  in  their 
accustomed  trystinc-place. 

There,  accordingly,  among  the  old  trees, 
they  met,  and  discussed,  and  she  blamed 
and  pitied  him;  and  promised,  with  such* 
caution  as  old  ladies  use  in  speaking  for  the 
resolves  of  the  young  of  their  own  sex,  that 
Blaigaret  should  learn  the  truth  from  her, 
although  she  could  not  of  course  say  what 
she  might  think  of  it,  taking  as  she  did  such 
dedded,  and,  sometimes,  strange  views  of 
things. 

So  they  parted  kindly.  But  CIevc*s 
heart  was  disquieted  within  him,  and  his 
sky  this  evening  was  wild  and  stormy. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
JUD£U0  AFELLA. 

On  the  stillest  summer  day  did  you  ever 
see  nature  quite  still,  even  that  oircum- 
scribed  nature  that  hems  you  round  with 
densest  trees,  as  you  lounge  on  your  rustic 
seat,  in  lazy  contemplation,  amid  the  shorn 
grass  of  your  flower  beds,  and  which  are 
all  oppressed  and  stifled  with  heat  and  slum- 
ber ?  Look  attentively,  and  you  will  see  a 
little  quiver  like  a  dyin^  pulse,  in  the  hang- 
ing fiower^bells,  and  a  lignt  faint  tremble  m 
this  leaf  and  that.  Of  nature,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  life,  the  law  is  motion, 
and  this  law  controls  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  physical  world.  Thus  it  is  that  there 
is  nowhere  any  such  thing  as  absolute  re- 
pose, and  everywhere  we  find  change  and 
action. 

Over  Malory,  if  anywhere,  broods  the 
spirit  of  repose.     Buriea  in  deep  forest  — 


fenced  on  one  side  by  the  lonely  estuary 
—  no  town  or  village  lying  beyond  it ;  sea- 
ward the  little  old-world  roads  that  pass  by 
it  are  quite  forsaken  by  traffic.  Even  the 
sound  of  children's  laughter  and  prattle  are 
never  heard  there,  and  little  but  the  solemn 
caw  of  the  rooks  and  the  baying  of  the 
night  dog.  Yet  chance  was  then  invadinff 
that  quiet  seclusion  with  an  unexpected 
danger. 

A  gentleman  driving  that  day  to  the 
**  George  Inn  *'  at  Cardyllian,  from  a  distant 
station  on  the  Great  London  line,  and  hav- 
ing picked  up  from  his  driver,  a  Cardyllian 
man,  all  he  could  about  Malory,  and  an  old 
Mrs.  Mervyn  who  lived  there,  stopped  sud- 
denly at  the  corner  of  the  old  roaa,  which, 
two  miles  below  Cardyllian,  turns  off  inland, 
and  rambles  with  many  pleasant  windings 
into  the  road  that  leads  to  Penruthyn 
Priory. 

This  gentleman,  whose  dress  was  in  the 
cheap  and  striking  style,  and  whose  jewel- 
lery was  conspicuous,  was  high-shouldered, 
vnth  a  very  decided  curve,  though  not  ex- 
actly a  hunch.  He  was  small,  with  rather 
long  arms.  His  hair,  whiskers,  and  beard 
were  glassy  black,  and  his  features  Jewish. 
He  switched  and  twirled  a  blai'k  walking- 
cane,  with  silver  knobs  on  it,  in  his  hand, 
and  he  had  two  or  three  rings  on  his  fin- 
gers. 

His  luggage  had  gone  on  to  the  **  George ;  ** 
and,  whenever  opportunity  occurred  along 
that  solitary  road,  he  renewed  his  inquiries 
about  Malory,  with  a  slight  peculiarity  of 
accent  which  the  unsophisticated  rustics  in 
that  part  of  the  world  bad  never  heard  be- 
fore. 

By  this  time  it  was  evening,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  approaching  sunset,  he  might 
now,  as  the  view  of  the  sea  and  the  distant 
mountains  opened,  have  enjoyed  a  pleasure 
for  which,  however,  he  had  no  taste ;  these 
evening  glows  and  tints  were  to  him  bat 
imperfect  light,  and  he  looked  along  the 
solemn  and  shadowy  hills  as  he  would  have 
run  his  eye  along  the  shops  in  Cheapside  — 
if  with  any  interest,  simply  to  amuse  him- 
self with  a  calculation  of  what  they  might 
be  worth  in  money. 

He  was  now  passing  the  pretty  church- 
yard of  Llanderris.  The  gray  head-stones 
and  grass-grown  graves  Nought  home  to 
him  no  passing  thought  of  change  and  mor* 
tality ;  death  was  to  him  an  arithmetical 
formula  bv  which  he  measnred  annuities 
and  revernons  and  policies.  And  now  he  had 
entered  the  steep  pretty  road  that  leads 
down  with  an  insular  curve  to  Makny. 

He  looked  down  upob  the  grand  old  wood. 
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He  had  a  smattering  of  the  vidae  of  timber, 
and  remembered  what  a  hit  Rosenthal  and 
Solomons  had  maile  of  their  purchase  of 
the  wood  at  East  Milton,  when  the  railway 
was  abont  to  be  made  there ;  and  what  a 
nice  bit  of  money  they  had  made  of  their 
contract  for  sleepers  and  all  sorts  of  other 
things.  Conid  not  Jos  Larkin,  or  some 
better  man,  be  found  to  get  up  a  little 
branch  line  from  Lluinan  to  Cardyllian? 
His  large  mouth  almost  watered  as  he 
thought  of  it ;  and  how  that  eight  or  nine 
miles  of  rail  would  devour  every  inch  of 
timber  that  grew  there  —  not  a  branch 
would  be  lost. 

But  now  he  was  descending  towxutl 
Malory,  and  the  banks  at  the  right  hand 
and  the  left  shut  out  the  view.  So  he  began 
to  descend  the  slope  at  his  leisure,  looking  ! 
up  and  about  him  and  down  at  the  worn 
road  for  material  for  thought,  for  his  mind 
was  bustling  and  barren. 

The  road  is  not  four  steps  across.  It 
winds  steeply  between  high  banks.  Over 
these  stoop,  and  cross,  and  mingle  in  the 
perspective,  the  grajr  stems  of  taU  ash  trees 
mantled  in  ivy,  which  here  and  there  has 
climbed  among  the  boughs,  and  made  a 
darker  umbrage  among  the  clear  green  foli- 
age of  the  trees.  Beneath,  ascending  the 
steep  banks,  grow  clumps  of  nettles,  elder, 
hazel,  and  thorn.  Only  down  the  slope  of 
the  road  can  the  passenger  see  any  thing  of 
the  country  it  traverses,  for  the  banks 
out-top  him  on  either  side.  The  rains 
have  washed  its  stones  so  bare,  wearing  a 
sort  of  gulley  in  the  centre,  as  to  give  it 
the  character  in  some  sort  of  a  forest  ra- 
vine. 

The  sallow,  hatchet-faced  man,  with 
prominent  black  ejes,  was  walking  up  this 
steep  and  secluded  road.  Those  sharp  eyes 
of  his  were  busy.  A  wild  bee  hummed 
over  his  head,  and  he  cut  at  it  pleasantly 
with  his  stick,  but  it  was  out  of  reach,  and 
he  paused  and  eyed  its  unconscious  flight, 
witn  an  ugly  smile,  as  if  he  owed  it  a  grudge 
for  having  foiled  him.  There  was  little  life 
in  that  secluded  and  dark  track.  Ho  spied 
a  small  dome-shaped  black  beetle  stumbling 
through  the  dust  and  pebbles  across  it. 
The  little  man  drew  near  and  peered  at  it 
with  bis  piercing  eyes  and  a  pleasant  grin. 
He  stooped.  The  point  of  his  pale  nose 
was  right  over  it  Across  the  desert  the 
beetle  was  toiling.  His  path  was  a  right 
line.  The  little  man  looked  across  to  see 
what  he  was  aiming  at,  or  where  was  his 
home.  There  was  nothing  particular  that 
he  oonld  perceive  in  the  grass  and  weeds  at 
the  point  whitherward  he  was  tending  in  a 


right  line.  The  beille  sprawled  and  stoni- 
bled  over  a  little  bead  of  clay,  recovered 
his  feet  and  his  direction,  and  plodded  on 
in  a  straight  line.  The  little  man  put  his 
stick,  poiLt  downward,  before  him.  The 
beetle  rounded  it  carefully,  and  plodded  on 
inflexibly  in  the  same  direction.  Then  he 
of  the  black  eyes  and  long  nose  knocked 
him  gently  in  the  face,  and  again,  and 
affaitt,  jerkinj^  him  this  wi^  or  that.  Still, 
like  a  prize-^hter  he  ralhed  between  the- 
rounds,  and  drove  right  on  in  his  cM. 
line.  Then  the  little  man  gave  him  a 
sharper  knock,  which  sent  him  a  eonple  of 
feet  away,  on  his  back;  right  and  left 
sprawled  and  groped  the  short  legs  of  the 
iMsetle,  but  alas  f  in  vain.  He  could  not 
right  himself.  He  tried  to  lurch  himself 
over,  but  in  vain.  Now  and  then  came  a 
frantic  gallop  with  his  little  feet;  it  was 
beating  the  air.  This  was  pleasant  to  the 
man  with  the  piercing  eyes,  who  stooped 
over,  smiling  with  his  wide  mouth,  and 
showing  his  white  fanss.  I  wonder  what 
the  beetle  thought  of  his  luck — what  he 
thought  of  it  all.  The  paroKysms  of  hope, 
when  his  feet  worked  so  hard,  grew  shorter. 
The  intervals  of  despair  and  inaction 
grew  longer.  The  beetle  was  making  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  lie  on  his  back  and 
die  slowly,  or  be  crushed  under  a  hoof,  or 
picked  up  and  swallowed  by  a  wandering 
farm-yard  fowl. 

Though  it  was  pleasant  to  wknen  hb 
dequdr,  the  man  with  the  pvominent  eyea 
tired  of  the  sight,  he  gave  nim  a  poke  un- 
der the  back,  and  tuinbled  l^im  "ap  egiun  on 
his  feet,  and  watched  him.  Toe  beetle 
seemed  a  little  bothered  for  a  while,  and 
would  have  shaken  himself  Vm  sure  if  he 
could.  But  he  soon  came  to  himself,  turned 
in  his  old  direction,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
observer,  marched  stumbling  on  with  in- 
domitable perseverance  toward  the  aelf- 
same  point.  I  know  nothing  of  beetle  hab- 
its. I  can  make  no  guess  why  he-  sooght 
that  particular  spot.  Was  it  merely  a  ^ 
vourite  haunt,  or  were  there  a  little  beetle 
brood,  and  a  wife  awaiting  him  there  ?  A 
strong  instinct  of  some  sort  urged  him  and 
a  most  heroic  perseverance. 

And  now  I  suppose  he  thooghi  hit .  tRMip 
bles  over,  and  that  his  journey  was  juboat 
surely  to  be  accomplished.  Alasl  it  will 
never  be  accomplished.  There  b  an  inflo- 
ence  near  which  you  suspect  not.  The 
distance  is  lessening,  the  green  grsM,  and 
dock  leaves,  and  mallows  very  near.  Alaa  I 
there  is  no  sympathy  with  your  instinct, 
with  the  purpose  of  your  life,  with  your  la- 
bours ana  hopes.    An  inverted  tynpathy  ia 
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there;  a  ijinpalby  wHh  the  difficttl^r-— 
with  «Vtlie  Adversary  "  — with  death.  The 
little  man  with  the  sharp  black  e^res  brought 
the  point  of  his  stick  near  the  beetle's  back, 
haTiiiff  seen  eaoogh  of  his  pilgrimage,  and 
squelched  him. 

The  pleasure  of  malice  is  enrioos.  There 
are  people  who  flavoor  their  meals  with 
their  reTonges,  whoee  future  is  made  inter- 
esting by  the  hope  that  this  or  that  person 
may  come  under  their  heel.  Which  is 
fdeaiaatest,  building  castles  in  the  air  for 
ourselves,  or  dungeons  in  Pandemonium  for 
our  enemies  ?  It  is  well  for  one-half  of  the 
human  race  that  the  other  has  not  the  dis- 
posal of  them.  More  rare,  morq  grotesque, 
more  exquisitely  fiendish,  is  that  sport  with 
the  mysteries  of  agony,  that  lust  of  torture, 
that  constitute  the  desire  and  the  fruition 
of  some  monstrous  souls. 

Now,  having  ended  that  beetle's  brief  life 
in  eternal  darkness,  and  reduced  a)l  his 
thoughts  and  yearnings  to  cipher,  and  dis- 
sohred  hb  persevering  and  resolute  little 
character,  never  to  be  recombined,  this 
onng  gentleman  looked  up  among  ihe  yel- 

w  leaves  in  which  the  birds  were  chirping 
their  evening  gossip,  and  treated  them  to  a 
eapital  imitation  of  a  wild  cat,  followed  by 
a  still  happier  one  of  a  screech-owl,  which 
■et  all  the  sparrows  in  the  ivy  round  twit- 
tering in  panic ;  and  having  sufficiently 
amused  himself,  the  sun  being  now  near  the 
horiiony  he  bethought  hioi  ot  his  mission  to 
Malory.  So  on  he  marched  whistling  an 
air  mm  an  opera,  which,  I  am  bound  to 
admit,  he  did  with  the  bnlliancy  and  pre- 
eiiioa  of  a  little  fiagiolet,  in  so  much  that  it 
attoooted  to  quite  a  curiously  pretty  accom- 
plishment, and  you  would  have  wondered 
now  a  gentleman  with  so  unmistakable  a 
yein  of  the  miscreant  in  him  could  make 
•nch  tweet  and  bird-like  music. 

A  little  boy  riding  a  tired  donkey  into 
Cardyllian,  pointed  out  to  him  the  gate  of 
the  old  place,  and  with  a  jaunty  step,  twirl- 
ing his  cane,  and  whistling  as  he  went^  he 
reaehed  the  open  space  before  the  door- 
steps. ' 

The  snrly  servant,  who  happened  to  see 
him  as  he  hesitated  and  jrapcd  at  the  win- 
dawt,  came  forth,  and  challenged  him  with 
tones  and  looks  the  reverie  of  hospitable. 

**  Oh!  Mrs.  Mervyn  ?  "  said  he ;  **  well, 
die  doesn't  live  here.  Get  ye  round  that 
comer  there,  and  youll  tee  the  steward's 
house  with  a  hattrh-door  to  it,  and  yon  may 
ring  the  bell,  and  leave,  d'ye  mind,  by  the 
back  way.  You  can  follow  the  road  by  the 
rare  o'  tbe  house." 

So  siying,  he  warned  him  off  perempto- 


rily with  a  flunkey's  contempt  for  a  mock 
se'ntleman ;  and  the  sallow  man  with  the 
black  eyes  and  beard,  not  at  all  put  out  bjf 
that  slicht  treatment,  for  he  had  seen  aU 
sorts  of  adventures,  and  had  learned  un- 
affectedly to  despise  contempt,  walked  Uit- 
lessly  round  the  comer  of  the  old  house, 
with  a  somewhat  knock-kneed  and  ungain- 
ly stride,  on  which  our  bandy  friend  sneered 
gruffly. 

CHAPTSB  XXVIII. 
MR.  LEVI  VISITS  MRS.  MERVTIC. 

And  now  the  stranger  stood  before  the 
steward's  house,  which  is  an  old  stone  build- 
ing, just  two  stories  high,  with  but  few 
rooms,  and  heavy  stone  snaAs  to  the  win- 
dows, with  little  diamond  lattices  in  them, 
all  stained  and  gray  with  age  —  antiquaries 
assign  it  to  the  period  of  Henrj*  VII. — and 
when  the.  Jewisn  j|;entleman,  his  wide,  loose 
mouth  smiling'  in  solitary  expectation, 
slapped  and  rattled  his  cane  upon  the 
planks  of  the  hatch,  as  people  in  old  times 
called  **  house  !  "  to  sununon  the  servants, 
he  was  violating  the  monastic  silence  of  a 
building  as  old  as  the  by-gone  friairs,  with 
their  matin  bells  and  edemn  chants. 

A  little  Welsh  girl  looked  over  the  clum- 
sy banister,  and  ran  up  with  his  message 
to  Mrs.  Mervyn. 

"  Will  you  please  come  upstairs,  sir,  to 
the  drawing-room  ?  "  asked  the  child. 

He  was  amused  at  the  notion  of  a 
*^  drawing-room  "  in  such  a  place,  and  with 
a  lazy  sneer  climbed  the  stairs  after  her. 

This  drawing-room  was  very  dark  at  this 
hour,  except  for  the  patch  of  red  light  that 
came  through  the  lattice,  and  rested  on  tbe 
old  cupboard  opposite,  on  which  stood,  shelf 
above  shelf,  a  ^rovo  of  coloured  delfi  can- 
dle.'^ ticks,  tea-cups,  jugs,  men,  women,  tea- 
pots, and  beasts,  all  in  an  old-world  style,  a 
decoration  which  prevails  in  humble  Welsh 
chamber?,  and  which  here  was  a  property  of 
the  housp,  forgotten,  I  presume  by  tne  great 
house  of  Verncy,  and  transmitted  from  ten- 
ant to  tenant,  with  the  lumbering  fiimi- 
ture. 

The  flighty  old  lady,  Mrs.  Menryn  of  the 
large  ejeB,  rei*eived  him  with  an  old-faih- 
ioiied  politeness  and  formality  which  did 
not  in  the  least  embarrass  her  visiter,  who 
sate  himself  down,  smiling  his  moist,  laay 
smile,  with  his  knees  protruded  under  the 
table,  on  which  his  elbows  retted,  and  with 
his  heels  on  the  rung  of  his  chair,  while  his 
bat  and  cane  lay  glimmering  in  the  fanlight 
beside  him. 
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*'  Jast  one  chance  —  yoa'U  be  sending  for ' 
me  again,  and  I  won't  come.    No  —  no  — 
never,  da-a-am  me  1 " 

**  Grood  evening,  sir,"  said  the  lady. 

Mr.  Levi  bit  his  thumb-nail. 

**You  don't  know  what  you're  doing, 
ma'am,"  said  he,  trying  once  more. 

**  I  can't,  sir  — I  carvt,**  she  said,  distract- 
edly. 

"  Come,  think  —  Pm  going;  —  going ;  just 
think  —  what  do  you  shay  ?  " 

He  waited. 

"  I  won't  speak,  sir." 

"  You  won't  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

He  lingered  for  a  moment,  and  the  red 
sunlight  shotted  like  a  flush  of  an^er  on  his 
shallow  face.  Then,  with  an  insolent  laugh, 
he  turned,  sticking  his  hat  on  hid  head,  and 
walked  down  the  stairs,  singing. 

Outside  the  hatch,  hQ  paused  for  a  sec- 
ond. 

**  I'll  get  it  all  another  way,"  he  thought. 
"  Round  here,  he  said,  "  wasn't  it  —  the 
back  way.  Good  eveninjr,  you  stupid,  old, 
da-a-am,  crazy  cat,"  and  he  saluted  the  win- 
dows of  the  steward's  house  with  a  vicious 
twitch  of  his  cane. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.   BENJAMIX   LEVI   RECOGNISES  AN  AC- 
QUAINT AN'CE. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Levi,  having  turned  the 
corner  of  the  steward's  house,  found  himself 
before  two  great  piers,  parsing  through  the 
gateof  whiJii  he  entered  the  stable  yard,  at 
the  further  side  of  which  was  a  second  gate, 
which  he  rightly  conjectured  would  give 
him  access  to  that  back  avenue  through 
which  he  meant  to  make  his  exit. 

He  glanced  round  this  great  quadrangle, 
one  end  of  which  was  overlooked  by  the 
rear  of  the  old  house,  and  that  quaint  old 
refectory  with  its  6luinsy  flight  of  stone  steps, 
from  the  windows  of  which  our  friend  Sed- 
ley  had  observed  the  ladies  of  Malory  while 
eneaired  in  their  garden  work. 

There  was  ;5rass  growing  between  the  pav- 
ing stone;),  and  moss  upon  the  walls,  and 
the  stable  doors  were  decaying!  upon  their 
lusty  hinges.  Commenting,  as  so  practical 
a  genius  naturally  would,  upon  the  sur- 
rounding Ccipabilities  and  decay,  Mr.  Levi 
had  nearly  traversed  this  solitude  when  he 
heard  some  one  call,  **  Thomas  Jones !  " 
twice  or  thrice,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice 
arrested  him  instantly. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  turn  for  musical 


business,  and  not  only  dabbled  in  concerts 
and  little  operatic  speculations,  but,  having  a 
naturally  musical  ear,  had  a  retentive  mem- 
ory for  voices —  and  this  blind  man*8  faculty 
stood  him  in  stead  here,  for  with  a  malicious 
thrill  of  wonder  and  delight,  he  instantly 
recognised  this  voice. 

Ttie  door  of  that  smaller  yard  which  is 
next  the  house  opened  now,  and  Sir  Booth 
Fanshawe  entered,  bawling  with  increased 
impatience  —  **  Thomas  Jones !  " 

Sir  Booth's  eye  lighted  on  the  figure  of 
Mr.  Levi,  as  he  stood  close  by  the  wall  at 
the  other  side,  hoping  to  escape  observation. 

With  the  same  instinct,  oir  Booth  stept 
backwanl  hastily  into  an  open  stable  door, 
and  Mr.  Levi  skipped  into  another  door, 
within  which,  unfortunately,  a  chained  dog, 
Neptune,  was  dozing. 

•The  dog  flew  the  length  of  his  tether  at 
Mr.  Levi's  legs,  and  the  Jewish  gentleman 
sprang  forth  more  hastily  even  than  had  ha 
entered.  ♦ 

At  the  same  moment.  Sir  Booth's  pride 
determined  his  vacillation,  and  he  sCxode 
boldly  forward  and  said  — 

**  1  think  I  know  you,  sir ;  don*t  I  ?  ** 

As  there  was  still  some  little  distance  be- 
tween them,  Mr.  Levi  affected  nearsighted- 
ness, and,  compressing  his  eyelids,  smiled 
dubiously,  and  said  — 

**Iliyther  think  not,  sir.  No,  sir -^  I'm 
a  stranger ;  my  name  is  Levi  —  of  Goldshed 
and  I^vi — and  I've  been  to  see  Mrs.  Ifer- 
vyn,  who  lives  here,  abjut  her  youig  man. 
I  don't  know  you,  sir  —  no  —  it  is  a  miish- 
take." 

**  No,  Mr.  Levi  — you  do  know  me —  by 
you  do,"  replied*  Sir  Booth,  approach- 
ing, while  his  fing*?rs  clutched  at  his  walldne^ 
stick  with  an  uneasy  gripe,  as  if  he  wouhl 
have  likod  to  exercise  it  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Israelite. 

**  Oil !  crikey  1  Ay,  to  be  sure —  why,  it's 
Sir  Booth  Fanshawe !  I  l>eg  pardon,  Sir 
Booth.  We  thought  you  were  in  France ; 
but  no  matter.  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  none 
in  the  worUI,  for  all  that  little  bashiness 
is  blown  over,  quite.  We  have  no  interest 
—  no  more  than  your  horse  —  in  them  little 

securities,  by ;  we    sold    them    tiro 

months  ago  to  Sholomons;  wo  were  glad  to 
sell  them  to  Sholomons,  daam  him  ;  he  hit 
us  hard  with  some  of  Wilbraham  and  Cum- 

ming's   paper,  and  I  don't  care,  by ^  if 

he  never  sees  a  shilling  of  it  —  we  would 
rather  like  it"  And  Mr.  Levi  again  made 
oath  to  that  confession  of  feeling. 

Will  you  come  into  the  house  and  have  a 
fldass  of  sherry  or  something  ?  "  said  Sir 
Booth,  on  reflection. 
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**  I  don't  understand  you,  sir  —  I  don't 
know  what  it  means;  J  saw  him  sail  away. 
It  went  off,  off,  off." 

"  I'll  bet  a  pound  it  did,  ma'am,"  said 
Mr.  Levi. 

"  Only  to  be  for  a  very  short  time  ;  the 
sail  —  I  could  see  it  very  far  —  how  pretty 
they  look  on  the  sea ;  but  very  lonely,  I 
think  —  too  lonely." 

*^ A  touch  of  solitary,  ma'am,"  acquiesced 
Mr.  Levi. 

"  Away,  in  the  yacht,"  she  dreamed  on. 

*•  The  royal  yacht,  ma'am,  no  doubt" 

**  The  yacht,  we  called  it.  Ho  said  he 
would  retam  next  day ;  and  it  went  round 
Pendyllion  —  round  the  headland  of  Ten- 
dyllion,  I  lost  it,  and  it  never  came  again  ; 
but  I  think  it  will,  sir  —  don't  you?  I'm 
sure  it  will  —  he  was  so  confident;  only 
smiled  and  nodded,  and  he  said,  *No,  I  won*t 
say  good-by.'  He  would  not  have  said  that 
if  he  did  not  mean  to  return  —  he  could 
not  so  dece^re  a  lonely  poor  thing  like  me, 
that  adored  him." 

**  No,  he  couldn't,  ma*am,  not  he ;  no  man 
could.  Betray  the  girl  that  adored  him ! 
Ba-a-ah !  impossible,"  replied  Mr.  Levi, 
and  shook  his  glo?sy  ringlets  sleepily,  and 
dropped  his  eyelids,  smiling.  This  old  girl 
amused  him,  hor  romance  was  such  a  joke. 
But  the  light  was  perceptibly  growing  more 
dusky,  and  business  must  not  wait  upon 
fun,  «o  Mr.  Levi  said  — 

"  He'^h  no  shickcn  by  this  time,  ma'am  — 
your  son,  ma'am;  I'm  told  he'sh  twenty- 
sheren  yearsh  old  —  thatsli  no  shieken  — 
twenty-sheven  next  birth-day." 

*•  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  him,  sir  ? 
Oh,  no,  he  doesn't,"  she  said,  looking 
dreamily  with  her  great  sad  eyes  upon  him. 

'^  Jest* you  tell  me,  ma'am,  where  was  he 
baptized,  and  by  what  name  ? "  said  her 
rititer. 

A  look  of  doubt  and  fear  came  slowly 
and  wildly  into  her  face  a.i  she  looked  at 
him. 

**  Who  is  he  —  I've  lK?cn  speaking  to  you, 
sir?" 

"  Oh !  yesh,  mo-o-ost  Iteanti/ul^  you  'av, 
ma*am,"  answered  he  ;  *^  andi  I  am  your 
ton's  best  friend  —  and  yours,  ma'am  ;  only 
yoo  tell  me  where  to  find  him,  and  he'sh  a 
made  man,  for  all  hizh  dayzh." 

**  Where  has  he  come  from  ?  —  a  stranger," 
she  murmured. 

"  I  toUI  you  ma'am." 

'^I  don't  know  you,  sir;  I  don't  know 
your  name,"  she  dreamed  on. 

**  Benjamin  Levi.  I'll  spell  it  for  you,  if 
you  like,"  he  answered,  beginning  to  grow 
testy.    **  I  told  you  my  name,  and  showed 


you  my  ca-a-ard.    Bah  !  it  ravels  at  one 
end,  as  fast  as  it  knits  at  the  other." 

And  again,  he  held  the  card  of  the  fim 
of  Goldshed  and  Levi,  with  his  elbows  on 
the  table,  between  the  fingers  of  his  right 
and  left  hand,  bowed  out  like  an  old- 
fashioned  shop-board,  and  looking  as  if  it 
would  spring  out  elastically  into  her  face. 

"  Thercy  ma'am,  that'sh  the  ticket ! "  said 
he,  eyeing  her  over  it. 

*'  Once,  sir,  I  spoke  of  business  to  a  stran- 
ger, and  I  was  always  sorry ;  I  did  mis- 
chief," said  the  old  woman,  with  a  vague 
remorsefulness. 

**  I'm  no  stranger,  ma'am,  begging  vour 
pardon,"  he  replied  insolently ;  "  you  don't 
half  know  what'you're  saying,  I  do  think. 
Groldshed  and  Levi  —  not  know  us ;  sich 
precious  rot,  I  never  !  " 

*'  I  did  mischief,  sir." 

*■*•  I  only  want  to  know  where  to  find  your 
son,  ma'am,  if  you  know,  and  if  you  won't 
tell,  you  ruin  that  poor  young  man.  It  ain't 
a  pound  to  me,  but  it'sh  a  deal  to  him," 
answered  the  good-natured  Mr.  Levi. 

"  I'm  very  sorry,  sir,  but  I  once  did  mis- 
chief by  speaking  to  a  gentleman  whom  I 
didn't  know.  Lady  Verney  made  me  prom- 
ise, and  I'm  sure  she  was  right,,  never  to 
speak  about  business  without  first  consulting 
some  member  of  her  family.  I  don'i  und  r<- 
stand  business  —  never  did,"  pleaded  she . 

"Well,  here's  a  go!  not  understaan '? 
Why,  there's  nothing  to  undorataan '.  It 
isn't  business.  S-o-N,"  he  spelt  *•  son.  H-u-8- 
B-AX-D  —  uzhaan*  —  that  ain't  business  — 
da-a-am  mo  !  Whereas  the  business  ?  Baah  I " 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  drawing  herself 
up,  I've  answered  you.  It  vrt^  about  my 
husband  —  God  help  me  ■^—  I  spoke  before, 
and  did  mischief  without  knowing  it.  I 
won't  speak  of  him  to  strangers,  except  as 
Lady  Verney  advises  —  to  any  siragner  — 
esperially  to  you,  sir." 

There  was  a  sound  of  steps  outside,  which, 
perhaps,  modified  the  answer  of  Mr.  Levi, 
lie  was  very  much  chagrined,  and  his  great 
black  eyes  looked  very  wickedly  upon  her 
helpless  face. 

'*  Ila,  ha,  ha  I  as  you  please,  ma'am.  It 
isn't  the  turn  of  a  shilling  to  me,  but  yon  ru- 
in the  poo-nr  young  man,  your  son,  tor  da- 
a-am  roe,  if  I  touch  his  bttfinesh  again,  if  it 
falls  through  fww;  mind  you  thai.  So  hav- 
ing ruined  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  you 
tell  me  to  go  as  I  came.  It's  northing  to  me 
—  mind  that  —  bdt  ru-in  to  him ;  here's  my 
hat  and  stick  —  I'm  going,  only  just  I'll  give 
you  one  chance  more  for  that  poor  young 
man,  j  ust  a  minute  to  think  agmin."  He  had 
stood  up,  with  his  hat  and  cane  in  his  hand 
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*<  Jast  one  chance  —  yoa'll  be  sending  for 
me  again,  and  I  won't  come.  No  —  no  — 
never,  da-a-am  me ! " 

"  Grood  evening,  sir,"  paid  the  lady. 

Mr.  Levi  bit  his  thumb-nail. 

**You  don't  know  what  you're  doing, 
ma'am,"  said  he,  trying  once  more. 

**  I  can't,  sir  — I  canrt,'*  she  said,  distract- 
edly. 

"  Come,  think  —  Pm  going;  —  going ;  just 
think  —  what  do  you  shay  ?  " 

He  waited. 

"  I  won't  speak,  sir." 

"  You  won't  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

He  lin<iercd  for  a  moment,  and  the  red 
sunlight  shotted  like  a  flush  of  ann;er  on  his 
shallow  face.  Then,  with  an  insolent  laugh, 
he  turned,  sticking  his  hat  on  hid  head,  and 
walke<l  down  the  stairs,  singing. 

Outside  the  hatch,  hQ  paused  for  a  sec- 
ond. 

**  I'll  get  it  all  another  way,"  he  thought. 
"  Round  here,  he  said,  "  wasn't  it  —  the 
bar.'k  way.  Good  eveninc^,  you  stupid,  old, 
da-a-am,  crazy  cat,"  and  he  saluted  the  win- 
dows of  the  steward's  house  with  a  vicious 
twitch  of  his  cane. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MR.   BENJAMIN   LEVI  RECOGNISES  AN  AC- 
QUAINTANCE. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Levi,  having  turned  the 
corner  of  the  steward's  house,  found  himself 
before  two  great  piers,  passing  through  the 
gateof  whicli  he  entered  the  stable  yard,  at 
the  further  side  of  which  was  a  second  gate, 
which  he  rightly  conjectured  would  give 
him  access  to  that  back  avvnuc  through 
which  he  meant  to  make  his  exit. 

He  glanircd  round  this  great  quadrangle, 
one  end  of  which  was  overlooked  by  the 
rear  of  the  old  house,  and  that  quaint  old 
refectory  with  its  6luinsy  flight  of  stone  steps, 
from  the  windows  of  which  our  friend  S^- 
ley  had  observed  the  ladies  of  Malory  while 
enga<;ed  in  their  garden  work. 

There  was  ji;rass  growing  between  the  pav- 
ing stones,  and  moss  upon  the  walls,  and 
the  stable  doors  were  decaying  upon  their 
lusty  hinges.  Commenting,  as  so  practical 
a  genius  naturally  would,  upon  the  sur- 
rounding capabilities  and  decay,  Mr.  Levi 
had  nearly  traversed  this  solitude  when  he 
heard  some  one  call,  '*  Thomas  Jones  I  " 
twice  or  thrice,  and  the  tones  of  the  voice 
arrested  him  instantly. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  turn  for  musical 


business,  and  not  only  dabbled  in  concerts 
and  little  operatic  speculations,  but,  haring  a 
naturally  musical  ear,  had  a  retentive  mem- 
ory for  voices —  and  this  blind  man's  faculty 
stood  him  in  stead  here,  for  with  a  malicioos 
thrill  of  wonder  and  delight,  he  instantly 
recognised  this  voice. 

Ttie  door  of  that  smaller  yard  which  is 
next  the  house  opened  now,  and  Sir  Booth 
Fanshawe  entered,  bawling  with  increased 
impatience  —  "  Thomas  Jones  I " 

Sir  Bootli's  e3re  lighted  on  the  fignre  of 
Mr.  Levi,  as  he  stood  close  by  the  wall  at 
the  other  side,  hoping  to  escape  observation. 

With  the  same  instinct.  Sir  Bootk  stept 
backward  hastily  into  an  open  stable  door, 
and  Mr.  Levi  skipped  into  another  door, 
within  which,  unfortunately,  a  chained  dog, 
Neptune,  was  dozing. 

•The  dog  flew  the  length  of  his  tether  at 
Mr.  Levi's  legs,  and  the  Jewish  gentleman 
sprang  forth  more  hastily  even  than  had  ha 
entered.  • 

At  the  same  moment.  Sir  Booth's  pride 
determined  his  yacillation,  and  he  strode 
boldly  forward  and  said  — 

**  1  think  I  know  yon,  sir ;  don't  I  ?  ** 

As  there  was  still  some  little  distance  be- 
tween them,  Mr.  Levi  affected  nesMnghted- 
ness,  and,  compressing  his  eyelids,  smiled 
dubiously,  and  said  — 

**Iliyther  think  not,  sir.  No,  sir— -I'm 
a  stranger ;  my  name  is  Levi  — of  Groldshed 
and  Levi  —  and  I've  been  to  see  Mrs.  Mer- 
vyn,  who  lives  here,  about  her  ^oung  man. 
I  don't  know  you,  sir  —  no  —  it  is  a  iniish- 
take." 

**  No,  Mr.  Levi  —  you  do  know  me«^  by 
you  do,"  replied  Sir  Booth,  approach- 
ing, while  his  fing*f rs  clutched  at  his  walking 
stick  with  an  uneasy  gripe,  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  t')  exercise  it  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  Israelite. 

**  Oil !  crikey  I  Ay,  to  be  sure —  why,  it's 
Sir  Booth  Fanshawe !  I  beg  pardnn,  Sir 
Booth.  We  thought  you  were  m  France ; 
but  no  matter.  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe,  none 
in  the  worUI,  for  all  that  little  boshiness 
is  blown  over,  quite.  We  have  no  interest 
—  no  more  than  your  horse  —  in  them  Kttle 

securities,   by ;  we    sold    them    two 

months  ago  to  Sholomons ;  wo  were  glad  to 
sell  them  to  Sholomons,  daam  him  ;  he  hit 
us  hard  with  some  of  Wilbraham  and  Cum- 

ming's   paper,  and  I  don't  care,  by ^  if 

he  never  seoit  a  shilling  of  it  —  we  would 
rather  like  it"  And  Mr.  Levi  again  made 
oath  to  that  confession  of  feeling. 

Will  you  come  into  the  hoa«  and  have  m 
fllass  of  sherry  or  something  ?  "  said  Sir 
Booth,  on  reflection. 
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<<  Well,  I  don't  miBd,"  Mid  Mr.  LeW. 

And  in  he  went  and  had  a  elan  of  shennr 
and  a  biscuit,  and  grew  frienaly  and  conn- 
deotiaL 

Don't  yon  be  ranning  np  to  town,  Sir 
Booth  —  Sholomons  is  loosing  for  yon. 
Cleyer  man,  Sholomons,  and  you  should  get 
quietly  oat  of  this  country  as  soon  as  you 
conyeniently  can.  He  thinks  you're  in 
France  now.  He  sent  Rogers — you  know 
iUttert?" 

fie  paused  so  long  here  that  Sir  Booth 
bad  to  answer  *'  No." 

Well,  he  sent  him  ^-  a  good  man,  Rogers, 

bit  —  after  you  to 


joa  know,  but  drinks  a 
Vichy,  ha,  ha,  ha  1  By 


it  was  rich. 


I>aam  Sbok>mons.  It  was  worth  a  pound 
lo  see  his  face  —  ugly  fellow.  Tou  know 
Sholomons  ?  " 

And  so  Mr.  Levi  entertained  his  host,  who 
neither  loved  nor  trusted  him,  and  at  his 
departure  gave  him  all  sorts  of  friendly 
waroiugs  and  sly  hints,  and  walked  and  ran 
partly  to  the  **  George,**  and  got  a  two-horse 
▼ehicle  as  quickly  as  they  could  harness  the 
horses,  and  drove  at  great  speed  to  Xiluinan, 
where  he  telegraphed  to  his  partner  16 
•en4  A  ^rh  down  by  next  tram  for  Sir 
Booth,  the  message  being  from  Benjamin 
Levi,  George  Inn,  Cardyllian,  to  Groldshed 
&  Levi,  &c.,  &c.,  Ix)ndoo. 

Mr.  Levi  took  his  ease  in  bis  inn,  sipped  a 
good  deal  of  brandy  and  water,  and  smoked 
many  cigars,  with  a  serene  mind  and  pleas- 
ant anticipations,  for,  if  nothing  went  wrong, 
tlM  telegram  would  be  in  his  partner's  hand 
in  ample  time  to  enable  him,  with  his  ac- 
euftomed  diligence,  to  send  down  a  *'  beak 
with  the  neceesary  documents  bv  the  night 
train,  who  would  reach  Cardyllian  early, 
and  pay  his  little  visit  at  Malory  by  nine 
o'dook  in  the  morning. 

Mr  Levi,  as  prosperous  gentlemen  will, 
lelt  hif  solitude,  though  luxurious,  too  dull 
Hot  tho  effervescence  c?  his  spirits,  and  having 
ouestioned  his  host  as  to  the  amusements  of 
Uardyllian,  found  that  ita  normal  resources 
of  that  nature  were  confined  to  the  billiard 
and  reading  rooms,  where,  on  pajrment  of  a 
tiiifing  benefaction  to  the  institution,  he  en- 
joyed, as  a  "  visitor,"  the  exhilarating  priv- 
J0get  of  a  member  of  the  Club. 

in  the  biiliard-room,  accordingly,  that 
night,  was  the  fragrance  of  Mr.  Levi's  che- 
root agreeably  percepUble,  the  sonorous 
drawl  of  his  peculiar  accent  vocal  amongst 
pleasanter  intonations,  and  his  ''cuts,** 
•«  double  doubles,"  and  '*  long  crosKa,"  pain- 
fully admired  by  the  gentlemen  whose  shil- 
Ungf  he  pocketed  at  pool  And  it  was  pleas- 
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ant  to  his  exquisitely  commercial  genius  to 
think  that  the  contributions  of  the  gentle- 
men to  whom  he  had  **  given  a  lesson,"  and 
whose  **  eyes  he  had  opened,**  would  consti- 
tute a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses  at 
the  **  George,"  and  even  to  leave  something 
towards  his  return  fare  to  London. 

The  invalid  who  was  suffering  from  asth- 
ma in  the  bedroom  next  his  was  disturbed 
bjr  his  ejaculations  as  he  undressed,  and  b^ 
his  repeated  bursts  of  laughter,  and  rang  his 
belh  and  impk>red  the  servant  to  beg  or  the 
gentlemen  who  were  conversing  in  Sie  next 
room  to  make  a  little  less  noise,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  indisposition. 

The  manner  m  which  he  had  ** potted  " 
the  gentlemen  in  the  btlltard-room,  right  and 
lefl,  and  the  uncomfortable  admiration  of  his 
successesexhibited  in  their  innocent  counte- 
nances, had,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with 
these  explosions  of  merriment.  But  the 
chief  source  of  his  amusement  was  the  anti- 
cipated Burpirise  of  Sir  Booth,  when  the  lit- 
tle domicilary  visit  of  the  next  morninff 
should  take  place,  and  the  recollection  w 
his  own  adroitness  in  mystifying  the  Baro- 
net. 

So  he  fell  into  a  sweet  slumber,  uncrossed 
by  even  an  ominous  dream,  not  knowing 
that  the  shrewd  old  bird  for  whom  his  chaff 
was  spread  and  his  pot  simmering  had  al- 
readv  flown  with  the  scream  of  the  whistle 
on  the  winss  of  the  night  train  to  Chester, 
and  from  tnat  centre  to  an  unknown  nook, 
whence,  in  a  day  or  two  more,  he  had  flitted 
to  some  continental  roost,  which  even  clever 
Mr.  Levi  could  not  guess. 

Next  morning  early,  the  ladies  were  on 
their  way  to  London,  through  which  they 
were  to  continue  their  journey,  and  to  join 
Sir  Booth  abroad. 

Tif  o  persons  were,  therefore,  very  much 
disappointed  next  day  atMalorv;  but  it 
could  not  be  helped.  One  was  Cleve  Yer- 
ney,  who  tried  the  inexorable  secrecy  of  the 
servant  in  every  way,  but  in  vain ;  po^iUy 
because  the  servant  did  not  himself  know 
where  **  the  familjr "  were  gone.  The  other 
was  Mr.  Benjaoun  Levi,  who  reesented  Sir 
Booth's  selfish  duplicity  with  an  exasper- 
tion  which  would  hardly  have  been  appeased 
by  burning  that  **  daam,  oil  mizzlea  battk- 
rupt  robber  "  alive. 

Mr.  Levi  flew  to  Chester  with  his"  beak  " 
in  a  third  class  carriage,  and  thence  radiat- 
ed telegraphic  orders  and  entreaties  affect- 
ing Sir  Booth  wherever  he  had  a  friend,  and 
ready,  on  a  hint  by  the  wires,  to  nnleadi  his 
bailiff  on  his  track,  and  fix  him  on  the  soil 
immovable  as  the  petrified  witch  of  Muck 
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lestane  Muir,  hj  the  spell  of  his  parchment 
leeend. 

But  no  gleam  of  liffht  rewarded  his  la- 
homrs.  It  was  enongh  to  mffle  even  Mr. 
Leyi's  temper,which,  accordingly  was  ruffled. 
To  have  been  so  near !  To  liare  had  his 
hand,  as  it  were^  n^n  the  bird.  If  he  had 
only  had  the  writ  himself  in  his  pocket,  he 
might  have  dropped,  with  his  own  fingers, 
that  grain  of  salt  upon  his  taiL  Bat  it  was 
not  to  be.  At  the  moment  of  possession, 
Mr.  Levi  was  balked.  He  coold  grind  cni^ 
ses  under  his  white  teeth,  and  did  not  spare 
them  now.  Some  of  them  were,  I  darmy, 
worthy  of  that  agile  witch,  ^  Cuttie  Sark," 
as  she  stood  baffled  on  the  key-«tone  of  the 
bridge,  with  Meggie's  severed  tail  in  her 
quivering  gripe. 

In  the  mean  time,  fhr  Clere  Yemey,  Mal- 
ory is  stricken  with  a  sudden  blight  Its 
woods  are  enchanted  no  longer ;  it  is  dark, 
now,  and  empty.  Ks  heart  aches  when  he 
looks  at  it. 

He  missed  his  accustomed  walk  with  the 
Etherage  eirls.  He  wrote  to  teH  old  Vane 
Ether/ige  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  se- 
Tere  ^d,  and  could  not  dine  with  him,  as 
he  had  promised.  The  cold  was  a  He  — 
but  was  he  really  well  ?  Are  the  soirits  no 
part  of  health ;  and  where  were  his  r 

About  a  fortnight  later,  came  a  letter 
from  his  good  friend.  Miss  Sheckleton. 
How  delightful,  interesting,  though  it  con- 
tained next  to  nothing  I  Bat  how  interest- 
ing I  How  ofben  he  read  it  through  I  How 
every  solitary  moment  was  improved  by  a 
^ance  into  it ! 

It  was  a  foreign  letter.  It  would  be  post- 
ed, she  said,  by  a  friend  in  Paris.  She 
could  not  yet  teU,  even  to  a  friend  so  kind 
AS  he,  the  address  which  would  find  them. 
She  hoped,  however,  very  soon  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  do  so.  AU  were  welL  Her  yoong 
friend  had  never  alluded  since  to  the  subiect 
«f  the  last  painful  interview.  She,  Miss  Shec- 
kleton, could  not,  unless  a  favourable  open- 
ing presented,  well  invite  a  conversation  on 
the  matter.  She  had  no  doubt,  however, 
that  an  opportunity  would  occur.  She  un- 
derstood the  peculiar  character  of  her  beau- 
tifii]  young  cousin,  and  saw  a  difficulty,  and 
«ven  danger,  in  pressing  thequestion  upon 
her,  possibly  prematurely.  When  he,  Cleve. 
wrote  —  which  she  supposed  he  would  so 
soon  as  he  was  in  posse^Bion  of  her  address 
—  he  could  state  exactly  what  he  wished 
her  to  say.  Meanwhile,  although  as  she 
h»d  before  hinted,  dear  Margaret  was  ad- 
mired and  iought  by  a  man  both  of  rank 
•MMkd  fortune,  with  very    great  constancy, 


(she  thought  it  not  improbable  that  Cleve 
bad  alreaajr  suspected  that  affiur,)  there  was 
in  her  opinion  nothing  to  apprehend,  at  least 
at  present,  in  that  gentleman's  suit  —  fiat- 
terod,  of  course,  she  must  be  by  a  constancy 
so  devoted;  but  she  hardly  thought  there 
was  a  chance  that  the  feeling  would  grow 
to  anything  beyond  IhaL  So  she  bid  God 
bless  him,  and  wrote  Anne  Sheckleton  at 
the  fbot  of  the  page. 

The  ph^rsician  who,  mistaking  a  ooib> 
plaint,  administers  precisely  the  concoetion 
which  debilitates,  the  failing  oi|^n,  or  in-> 
flames  the  tortured  nerve,  comraiteinst  such 
an  innocent  cruelty  as  good  ICss  Sheckleton 
practised,  at  the  close  of  her  letter,  upon 
Cleve  Vemey. 

She  had  fancied  that  be  knew  something 
of  the  suit  to  which  she  referred  for  tiie 
purpose  of  relieving  an  anxiety  to  which 
her  thoughtful  allusion  introduced  him,  in 
fact,  for  the  first  time. 

Who  was  this  faithfbl  swmn  ?  He  hoew 
enough  of  Sir  Booth  Fanriiawe's  surround- 
ings, nis  friends  and  intimates,  to  count  up 
four,  or  five,  or  six  possible  rivaJs.  He 
knew  what  perseverance  might  accomplish, 
and  absence  mi^t  undo,  and  hb  heart  was 
disquieted  within  him. 

u  he  had  consulted  his  instinet,  he  would 
have  left  Ware  forthwith,  and  pursued  to 
the  Continent,  and  searcbsd  every  town  in 
France ;  but  he  could  not  act  quite  acooid> 
ingto  impulse. 

He  had  told  the  Cardyilian  people  that  he 
was  not  to  leave  Ware  till  the  fourteenth ; 
would  no  remark  attend  his  sudden  depart- 
ure, following  immediatelv  upon  the  mjrsfe^ 
nous  flitting  of  the  Malory  people?  Gb 
knew  what  wonderful  stones  mignt  there* 
upon  arise  in  Cardyilian,  and  how  sure  tlber 
would  be,  one  way  or  another,  to  reach  hn 
uncle  KiflTyn,  and  how  that  statesmaali  ens- 
picions  mi^ht  embarrass  him.  Then  a  letter 
might  easily  reach  Ware  while  he  mi 
away,  and  be  lost,  or  worse. 

So  he  resolved  to  see  out  tiie  rest  of  hb 
time  where  he  was.  In  CardylGaa  Chnrdi 
how  dark  and  cold  looked  the  cavity  of  the 
Malory  pew  I  The  saints  and  mar^rrs  in  the 
great  eastern  window  were  subdued,  and 
would  not  glow,  and  th^  skxies  did  not 
bum,  but  only  smouldered  that  day.  And 
oh !  how  long  was  I>octQr  Splayfbot's  ser- 
mon I  And  how  vague  was  his  apprehension 
of  the  ^  yam  "  to  which  Ifiss  Charity  Eth- 
erage treated  him  all  the  wav  from  iSbm 
church  porch  to  the  top  of  Castie-etreet. 

He  was  jrlad  wl^en  the  fifteenth,  wUdi 
was  to  caH  him  sway  frcsn  Ware,  approached. 


THE    TENANTS    OF    MALORT. 


He  iras  glad  to  lesve  tbii  ehanged  plaee, 
ffitA  to  go  to  London — tmytahere. 

Just  as  all  was  ready  for  his  flight  by  tbe 
night  train,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  to 
Ids  mat  joy,  came  a  letter,  a  note,  almott, 
m  matt,  frdin  kind  Anne  Sheckleion. 
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All  —  underlined  —  were  well.  There 
was  nothine  more,  in  fact,  but  one  satis- 
factory revdation,  which  was  the  address 
which  woald  now  find  them. 

So  Cleve  Yerne^  made  the  journey  to 
London  that  lught  m  better  spintSL 


HOMEWABD. 


BT  one.  w.  oBOwnLL. 


Owcrn  mors  the  distant  oMuntsin  range 

Slow  melting  into  view, 
CoaMS.  like  a  dream  of  chance  or  change, 

Wkn  seenes  that  oooe  I  knew. 

Beaeath  yon  diifUne  rift  of  smoke 

The  qoiet  YlOage  nes. 
Where  boyheed's  mornbg  gloiy  broke 

In  ussy-tinted  <|yesi 

And  on,  and  on,  wKh  lightenixig  sysed 

The  train  is  roshiag  fsst, 
WhOe  fieighted  weU  with  thonghl  and  deed, 

Cinne  memories  of  the  past. 

Conea  many  a  faocy  of  the  hrain. 
Strange  mixed  with  Now  and  Then  — - 

The  mmble  of  the  swaying  train, 
The  marmnfed  talk  of  men. 

And  en  H  he,  my  olden  home 

Swims  here  bobre  my  eyss  f 
Thtb  jeafs  may  go,  the  Tsars  may  eome, 

Bnt  memofy  aerer  dies  I 


In  R^ddy,  reining  welss  past, 

nose  aadent  houses  fly ; 
An  instant  —  then  a  blinding  iash 

Of  smoke  oomes  wlnrUng  by. 

And  bletted  Crom  the  sndUng  piafai. 
Is  Tillstfe,  ehareh,  and  epi^B, 

A  dash  of  boyhood  on  tbe  brain 
To  kindle  manhood's  Are. 

As  sweeping  o'er  the  ttemUing  ndl, 
Thus  threhs  the  pulse  of  time, 

The  ftwsneeeed,  wWs  many  iiiSL, 
Beat  in  a  thaiKkroas  dime. 

And  dashing  ifarongh  my  ferered  htain, 
With  sniging  thanderi  mnnnued  hnr, 

Comes  maa^  a  sleaming  phantom  train 
With  perished  hopes  ot  long  ago. 

To  Aame  my  manhood's  waidng  prfde 
Ther  flash  from  ont  the  silent  past, 

The  dun-wronght  fimdes  which  belled-* 
The  drsams  of  yonth  now  orerpast. 
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From  The  Kzudser. 
O-KBK-PA. 

O'Kee-Pa:  A  ReligiouM  Ceremony ;  and 
Other  Cvstomiofthe  Mandam.  By  George 
CatltD.  With  Thirteen  Cobared  mostra- 
tioDS.    Triibner  and  Ca 

Thk  most  incredible  part  of  Mr.  Catlin's 
account  of  the  North   American   Indians, 
*  and  those  of  Sonth  America,  among  whom 
he  lived  fin-  fourteen  jean,  coUectea  memo- 
rials, and  sketched  and  painted,  not  himself 
but  many  a  canyas,  was  his  account  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Mandans.     As 
it  has  been  discredited  by  Mr.   Schoolcraft 
in  his  lar^e  work  on  the  North  American 
Indians,  it  is  now  republished  with  addition- 
al detail,  and  a  dozen  or  oKMre  of  curious 
illustrative  sketches,  printed  in  colour.  Mr. 
Catlin  also  produces  witness  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  account  in  a  letter,  dated 
last  December,  addressed  to  him  by  the 
venerable  Prince  Maximilian  of  Neuwied, 
who  is  in  repute  among  his  countrymen  as 
a  scientific  traveller,  and  himself  visited  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Missouri,  Uiirty-three 
years  ago,  spending  a  whole  winter  with  the 
Mandan  tribe,  now  all  but  destroyed,  or 
quite  destroyed,  by  small-pox  and  the  ruin 
that  came  on  the  few  survivors  of  the  pesti- 
lence.   Prince  Maximilian  joined  the  Man- 
dans  after  the  season  of  the  religious  festi- 
val of  O-kee-pa,  which  Mr.  Catlin  saw  and 
deMTibed ;  but  he  hail  detailed  descriptions 
of  it  from  all  the  chie&  and  from  Mr.  Kipp, 
who  was  then  director  of  Fort  Clarke  at 
the  Mandan  village,  and  from  these  descrip- 
tions the  Prince  gave  in  his  book  of  travel 
an   account  of    the   0-kee-pa,  essentially 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Catlin's  rejiort  of  what 
he  saw.    Mr.  Kipp,  Agent  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  and  two  other  Europeans 
certified  that  they  w«>re  with  Mr.  Catlin  and 
saw  what  he  t»aw.     Mr.  Kipp*8  predecessor, 
who  conducted   the  rAmerican   Fur   Com- 
pany's business  with  the  l^Iandans  ibr  e^t 
years,  says  that  he  witnessed  annually  for 
eight  years  the  ceremonies  described  by 
Mr.  Catlin,  except  that  he  never  got  ad- 
mission to  the  inside  of  the  Medicine  Lodge 
and  saw  what  was  done  there. 

Upon  their  annual  religious  ceremony  of 
the  0-ke(^pa,  the  Mandans  believed  that 
their  supply  of  buffaloes  depended. 

In  the  summer  of  1832  Mr.  Catlin  paid 
two  visits  to  the  Mandans  in  a  village  of 
earth-covered  wigwams  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mlsioari  Kiver,  eighteea  hundred  miles 
above  the  town  of  St  J^ouisi  ,  Their  num- 


bers were  then  two  or  three  tboiBUid,  and 
they  followed  their  native  costoma.  kavinf 
no  civilised  people  near  them  except  a  few 
agents  of  the  Wmaari  For  Companv'a  boa- 
oeas,  who  lived  in  m  tmdiniHioase  by  their 
side.  They  were  a  friendly  and  '■^ptahirt 
tribe,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "  no  m«"**U'* 
ever  killed  a  white  man.' 

On  the  first  day  of  their  great  festival,  the 
leading  medicine  man  stood  on  the  top  of  a 
wigwam  before  sunrise,  and  annonneed  tlie 
coming  of  a  great  white  man  to  open  tlie 
Medicine  Lo^e.    This  lodge  waa  a  lane 
wigwam  religionslj  closed  durine  tlie  wbiSa 
year,  except  during  the  five  c^yt  of  tlie 
O-kee-pa.'    Then  there  was  thontii^  Til- 
ing, and  looking  westward  till  the  white 
man  —  an  old  man  covered  with  white  clay, 
and  carrying  a  large  Medicine  Pipe, —  wbo 
represented  the  one  man  saved  firam  the 
traditional  flood,  came  down  the  distant 
hills  and  approached  the  village.    He  an- 
nounced himself^  caused  everybody  to  retire 
and  be  silent,  the  dogs  also  to  be  mnxzled, 
and  proceeded  to  open  the  Medicine  Lodge 
which,  by  the  hands  of  four  clean  men  of 
the  tribe  from  North,  Sooth,   Eaat,  and 
West,  he  swept  and  ffamished.    Then  he 
went  to  the  door  of  each  wigwam  and 
received  from  its  occupant  an  edge  tooL 
These  edge  tools  were    collected    in  the 
Medicine  Lodge,  and  at  tlie  dote  of  iIm  fee- 
tival  would  be  thrown  into  deep  water,  feom 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
water.    The  mysterious  visitor  slept  after 
the  first  day  of  silence  in  iJie  Medieiaa 
Lodge.     Next  morning  he  called  to  Ae 
lod^e  all  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  who 
desired  te  graduate  as  warriors.    Fifty-five 
youn^  fellows  obeyed  his  ealL    He  then 
transferred  his  pipe  of  office  to  the  chief 
medicine  man  of  the  tribe,  pasKNl  ont  of  the 
village  and  made  his  way  back  to  tbe  hilia. 
Mr.  Catlin  owed  his  privilege  of  witnesdag 
the  ceremmies  within  the  Lodge  to  tiie  fe* 
vour  of  the  medicine  man,  wmise  heart  he 
had  won  by  painting  his  portrait. 

For  three  days,  and  part  of  a  fbortli,  tlie 
young  candidates  for  the  degree  of  warrior 
were  kept  in  the  lo*lge  without  meat,  drink, 
or  sleep,  while  outside  festival  was  going  on, 
in  which  the  chief  feature  waa  the  Bull 
Dance  to  secure  the  year*s  supply  of  buffa- 
loes. It  was  danced  four  times  on  the  first 
day,  eight  times  on  the  second  day,  twelve 
times  on  the  third  day,  and  sixteen  times 
on  the  fourth  day,  by  eight  men  dressed  in 
buffalo  skins  to  repre^ut  buffalo  balls,  two 
men  in  black  paint  dotted  with  white  stars 
who  represented  "  night,**  and  two  in  red 
paint  with  long  white  stripes  called  ^ 


ing  rkfi."  Roand  aboat  the  dance  wu  a 
mnqae  of  giixzlj  bears,  bald  eaglei,  Tbl- 
tarea,  aotcMpea,  nrant,  ratllMnakea,  atiil 
mdvei.  two  of  each.  These  performers, 
and  aiao  Uta  joang  men  waiting  for  tbe  or- 
deal tfarongh  whicD  the;  reached  the  degn'c- 
of  M.  W.,  or  Msndan  Warrior,  were  m> 
elabontelr  and  completely  punted  with 
ctrioored  claj«,  in  a  lodge  tet  apart  for  this 
aniific  purpose,  that  not  an  inch  of  tlie 
natural  colonr  of  their  bodiet,  limbs  or 
bair,  waa  to  bese«n.  Intotha  lut  dance,  rm 
the  fonrth  day,  a  man  blackened  and  mB<  It- 
horrible,  to  repreeent  the  eril  ipirit,  bmki- 
looM.  and  had,  by  outcry  and  ceremony,  tn 
be  banned  from  the  viltage;  great  hoootit- 
being  paid  to  the  young  woman  by  whom. 
in  tnie  coarve  of  the  bnaineK,  hia  wand  hail 
been  broken.  It  wa«  she  who  stopped  ttn' 
bull  dance,  invited  the  chief)  to  enter  tb'- 
Uedieine  Lod^e,  and  ordered  the  beginuiri^ 
of  tbe  valmiary  examinatioa  by  turturirii; 
of  the  starviag  and  sleepless  candidates  C*i' 
tbe  de^e  of  warrior.  What  wai  doti<.' 
then  within  the  lodee  we  leave  Mr.  Catlin 
Umself  to  l«IL  Strange  as  it  is,  it  is  not 
incredible,  and  has  ita  parallel  in  many  ,i 
record  of  what  is  done  by  faoatical  dt>r- 
Tiabei  in  the  name  of  religion.  Here  it  1^ 
done  only  in  evidunce  of  courage  and  en- 
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I  operated  npon,  obserring  me  taking  notss, 
I  beckoned  me  to  look  them  in  ibe  bee,  and  sat, 
wftbont  the  apparent  change  of  a  mnicle,  tmil- 

inic  at  me  whilst  the  knife  wiu  pasaini^  ihrougfa 
I  their  fleih,  tbe  ripping  aonnd  of  which,  and  ibe 
I  trickling  of  blood  orer  their  clay  covered  bodies 
i  and  limbs,  titled  my  eyes  with  irresistible  lean. 
When  these  incisions  were  all  ibade,  and  tba 
I  apl'nta  passed  throngh,  a  cord  of  raw  hide  was 
I  lowered  down  throngh  the  top  of  the  wigwam, 
^  and  fastened  to  the  splints  on  the  breuU  or 
shoolJers,  by  which  the  young  man  was  to  be 
raised  up  and  saapended,  by  men  placed  on  tbe 
lop  of  the  lodge  for  the  purpose. 

These  cords  having  been  attached  to  Ae 
splines  on  thebreastortheshonlders.eachonehad 
his  shield  hpng  to  some  one  of  tbe  splints  ;  hia 
•Bflirine  Urn  was  held  in  his  left  h«id,  and  a 
dried  baffalo  aknil  was  attached  to  the  splint 
on  each  lower  leg  and  each  low^r  arm,  that  ita 
weight  might  prevent  him  Irom  struggling ; 
when,  at  a  signal,  by  striking  the  cord,  the  men 
on  topoF  the  lodge  commenced  to  draw  him  ap. 
Hewasthuaraiaedsomethreeorfoar  feet  above 
the  ground,  until  the  hnffalo  beuda  and  other 
'  aiiicUs  studied  to  the  wounda  swung  clear, 
when  anothi^r  man,  hia  body  red  and  bia  hand* 
and  feet  black,  alepped  up,  and  with  a  small 
pole,  liegiinlo  tnm  him  around. 

The  taming  was  alow  st  Urst,  and  gradually 
inrrcased  until  fainting  ensued,  when  it  ceased. 
In  each  case  these  lonng  men  submitted  to  the 
if  the  splints,  and  e' 


Two  men,  who  were  to  infict  the  tortnif^, 
had  taken  their  positioDanear  tbe  middle  of  thi: 
Mge;  cHie,  with  a  large  knife  with  a  abarii 
point  and  two  edges,  which  were  backed  with 
■roeber  knifis  in  order  to  prodnoe  as  macli 
pain  aa  masible,  was  ready  to  make  the 
ncisiona  throngh  the  flesh,  and  the  other,  pn- 
|wred  with  a  handfnl  of  saints  of  the  size  nf 
■  man's  finger,  and  sharpened  at  both  ends,  l>^ 
bepassed  through  tbe  wounds  at  toon  at  tbi 
knue  was  withdrawn. 

Tbe  bodies  of  these  two  men,  who  wen' 
;iiie«m.  were  painti^  red,  wiili 
il  fiwl  black ;  and  the  one  wtin 
ioas  with  tbe  knife  wore  a  mask 
that  the  yoang  men  abonld  never  know  whu 
gave  tbem  their  wduuiIbi  and  on  their  bodii'- 
and  limbi  they  ha^l  conspicuously  marked  w'lh 
paint  the  acari  wbiih  they  bore,  at  eviden  >' 
that  they  had  passed  ihroash  thi;  same  ordeal. 

To  tlieae  two  men  one  of  the  emaciated  eau- 
Jidatea  at  a  time  cnwied  np,  and  inhmittcd  t'  > 
4m  knJie  (a^  seen  in  Plate  X.),  which  w:i. 
paaied  oBder  and  through  the  integnraents  anil 
leak  taken  mp  between  thethnmbandforefingtr 
•f  th*  operator,  on  each  arm,  above  sud  belt" 
thaWbaw,  over  the  ^cjiojis  uternu  and  t1i>' 
^ittnfr  radiaUt,  and  on  each  Icq^  above  and  h<  - 
low  the  knee,  over  the  uwtu  txttniai  and  t)><' 
i;i»vMu,'   and  ako  on  each  breast  aad  eaclj 

Daring  this  pdnfal  opemtlon,  nott  of-lbtfe 
jonag  men,  as  they  took  iWr  poaitioa  to  be 


I  being  bung  and  lifted  np,  without  a  perceptible 
i  murmar  or  a  groan  :  but  when  the  tnming 
commenced,  they  b^an  crying  i 


heart rondini;  tones  to  the  Qreat  Spirit,  implor- 
ing him  to  enable  them  to  bear  ana  survive  At 
painful  ordeal  which  they  were  entering  on. 
Thia  piteona  prayer,  the  sonnda  of  which  no 
imagination  can  ever  reach,  and  of  wbichl  coold 
get  no  traosbttioa,  seemed  to  be  an  establiahed 
fonn,  Maculated  alike  by  all,  and  continued  un- 
til  binting    oomnwnced,    when    it  gradnally 

In  each  instance  they  wertf  turned  until  ther 
fainted  and  their  cries  were  endod.  Their 
heada  banging  forwards  and  down,  and  their 
tonBues  diateaded,  and  becoming  entiiely  mo- 
tionlesa  and  silent,  they  had  in  e»fb  instanee, 
the  appearance  of  a  corpee.  [See  Plate  XI.) 
In  thia  view,  which  waa  sketched  whilst  the  two 
yoang  men  were  hanging  before  me,  one  is  tnS' 
pended  by  tbe  musctea  of  the  breast,  and  the 
other  by  the  mnsdet  oT  the  shoulders,  and  two 
of  the  young  candidates  are  si-en  reclining  on 
theeronud,  and  wailing  for  their  tnm. 

When  brought  to  [hia  condidon,  witbont 
signs  of  animation,  tbe  lookers  un  pronounoed 
the  word  drad !  dtad  f  when  the  ven  who  had 
tnmed  them  stnek  tbe  enrds  wilt>  their  polea, 
which  was  tbe  signal  lor  (he  meti  on  top  of  the 
lodge  to  lower  them  to  the  granad,  —  the  tima 
of  their  sotpennioo  having  Man  from  flftoDn  to 
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rq>idil7  of  ib«  tuning  increaMd,  «m  no  doobt 
auu«d  by  the  additional  weigbt  of  tbe  boffalo 
■knlls  upon  the  splinta,  in  consaqnenee  of  tlieir 
omiriftigal  direction,  eaaied  hj  Iha  rapiditj 
wilh  which  At  bodies  wcfb  tamed,  iddad  to 
tte  ockeniiig  diKnM  of  Ihs  rotuy  nuitioni 
•od  what  that  donble  agony  acRulty  waa  orery 
•dolt  Mandan  knew,  and  probably  no  hmnau 
iMinc  but  a  Maadan  CTftr  feit. 

Altar  Ihii  oideal  (in  whicb  two  or  three  bodies 
were  generally  hanging  at  the  same  time),  and  the 
bodiea  were  lowend  to  the  gnnrnd  aa  ba>  been 
^aeribed,  a  man  M'Tanccd  [u  >een  in  Piste  X.] 
and  withdraw  the  two  aplintl  by  whi^  (bey  had 
haan  hang  np,  they  having  neoeMarjly  been 
paaaed  nnder  a  poniol)  of  tbe  trapttiui  or  peetoral  , 
mnade,  in  wder  to  aupport  tbe  wci^t  of  Itteir 
hotUea ;  hot  leaving  all  the  othen  remnnir^  in 
ttM  fleah,  to  be  got  lid  of  in  tbe  niaaaer  yet  to 
be  deeciibed. 

Bad]  body  lowered  b>  the  ground  appeared  \ 
like  a  lootheonie  and  Ufelcae  coipae.  aa  one  i 
wai  allowed  to  offer  then  aid  wbiiBl  they  lay  in  [ 
ttia  condition.  They  were  here  ei^ylng  tfieir 
inettimable  pririlcge  of  Tolnntarily  enCrasting  ' 
(hdr  liTfiB  ia  [ha  keenng  of  tbe  Great  SpiriC, 
and  chooae  to  remain  there  nntil  tho  Great 
Spirit  gave  them  itrangth  to  get  np  and  walk 

Bach  candidate,  when  be  could  partly 
rise  from  the  ground  afler  the  pasBinf;  of 
this  first  ezaminatian,  dragged  himself  to  a  , 
part  of  the  lodge  where  s  red  man  in  a  . 
mask,  with  hia  hands  and  feet  Uackeneit, 
ut  holding  a  hatchet  before  a  dried  bofia' , 
Wt  Bkull,  —  placed  the  little  finner  of  the  I 
left  band  OD  the  sknll,  and  had  it  chopped 
off.  Some  oflered  to  tbe  Great  Spirit  tbeir  , 
forefinger  alao.  When  six  or  etglA  had  , 
paased  this  part  of  their  exsmination,  < 
the>'  were  takbn  oiitBirle  tbe  lodjra.witb  the  | 
weights  still  hanginLi;  to  their  fle-ii  and  drag-  , 
ging  on  the  groupd,  for  the  cloding  compu-  ' 


For  tbia  a  circle  waa  fonncd  by  the  buffalo 
dancere  (their  masks  (luvwn  off)  and  others 
who  had  taken  pnrU  in  tlie  bull  dimce,  anw 
wearing  bead-drcBses  of  eag'^'  ()nills,  and  all 
iKMinecied  by  circiilnr  wreaths  of  willovr-boueha 
held  in  ihoir  banili,  who  run  wiih  all  poaable 
ipMd  and  piercing  yelh,  aruund  the  "  Bi); 
Canoe  ;  "  and  outside  of  ihat  cin'lc  the  bleeding 
yonng  men  Ibiis  led  oat,  with  all  their  hnfiiklo 
■ItDllB  and  olher  wei>;hlB  hanjipng  to  the  splines, 
and  drawing  on  iho  gn>un<l,  were  plnced  at 
equal  distaacee,  with  two  athletic  yonng  men 
B^aigncd  to  each,  one  ou  each  side,  their  bodiea 
pidnled  one  half  reil  and  the  other  blue,  atid 
oanying  a  buncbof  willuw-boiisln  in  one  bnnd, 
vho  took  diem,  by  leather  sintps  Cubined  to 
the  wrifls.  and  run  wiih  ihcm  an  fust  as  they 
eenid,  around  the  "Big  Cnnoc;"  tbo  bnflalo 
•kalU  and  other  weights  still  dritggmg  on  tlu 


ground  aatfaeyna,  amidst  the  deafeninKsfaoita 
of  the  byttanden  and  tba  rauBan  in  the  inner 
circle,  who  raised  theur  VMcea  to  tba  bighsat 
key,  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  boot  fellows  thn* 
sunering  br  the  Tialeoce  of  their  tortiirea. 

The  ambition  of  the  yenng  aaoiraata  in  Oiis 
part  of  the  ceremony  was  to  demds  who  oonid 
run  the  bngest  under  these  dremnsiaaces  with- 
out fainting,  and  who  cooid  be  s 
'--'  -kgMnaftor  1     '      " 

i^.    So  mi 

ever,  Uiat  tbe  greater  p«rtisa  of  them  faintai 
and  settled  down  before  they  had  run  half  the 
circle,  and  were  then  violently  dnciged.  even 
(in  some  ca«ee)  with  their  fiicei  in  ths  dirt,  un- 
til every  weight  attached  to  their  bodiea  was  left 

This  miat  be  done  to  pnxince  bonoarable 
acais,  which  could  not  be  ekecind  by  withdiaw- 
the  splints  endwise;  the  flash  most  be  Imt- 


kenout,  leai 


ingai 


stances  where  the  bulGdo  sknl  sadbered  so  1oo|f 
thai  they  wen  jumped  upon  In  the  biystandera 
a*  they  were  being  dragsed  at  mil  speed,  which 
forced  the  splints  out  of  the  woonds  by  break- 
ing the  ft»h,  and  the  baflklosk^wovl^ba- 


igled  corpse,  whilst  Us  two  tonorera, 
having  dropped  their  willaw-boughs,  were  seett 
ranniOK  throu);h  the  crowd  toward  llu  prsi- 
rics,  as  if  to  escape  the  puntshment  that  woald 
follow  the  commiasion  of  a  heiuoBs  criroe. 

In  this  oitiable  concGcion  each  suf&rar  waa 
left,  his  life  a^ain  entnistsd  to  the  kecplBg  of 
tha  Gnat  Spirit,  dto  umeAwsa  «f  which  ^vi- 
tmie  no  one  had  a  rigbt  to  Inftiaee  upon  \if 
ofiiiring  a  helping  baod.  Each  oae  in  U*  tun 
lay  in  this  couditivQ  BOIil  "  the  QrtsK  Spirit 
nave  him  streiu,'Ch  lo  rm  upon  his  (vrX."  whea 
IS  seen,  covered  with  marka  of  irickLng 


ably   dressed,   and   witii   Ciod  and    sleep   Us 

strength  was  ivsiored. 

Thu  chiefii  and  other  dignit  iries  of  the  tiiba 
were  all  spectators  here  abo,  dedding  who 
amonitst  the  young  men  were  the  strongeit,  and 
could  run  the  longest  in  the  Imi  met  witbotK 
bintiug,  and  whom  to  appoint  and  prumate  ac- 
cordingly, 

As  soon  aa  tbe  six  or  eight  thai  treated  wertt 
oiT  from  the  giound  as  maviy  mors  were  led  out 
of  the  Mudicine  Lodge  Hnd  passed  thFOU(;h  iha 
same  ordeal,  or  took  some  other  moni  patnfu) 
mode,  at  iheir  own  option,  to  rid  thcmnelvei  df 
the  splints  and  weights  attached  lo  their  limha, 
il  the  whole  number  of  candidates  were  dis; 


posed  of;  and  on  the  occasion  I  am  descriliiiw. 
to  ibi]  whole  of  which  1  was  a  spectator,  t 
sliould  think  that  a'>out  fifty  inSirod  in  succm- 


attached  to  tbam  dw  as 
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the  torture  tbecendidatef  had  their  choice  of  be-  had  willed,  sad  his  Tolition  was  execatiTe. 

iDg^n  the^rrt,  snspeDded  by  the  breasts  or  by  The  incident  cnrioualy  illustrates  what    a 

the  shoulders ;  and  in  the '^^^  race"  of  being  p^rhape  the  main  difference  between  an 

drasrsed  as  hss  been  described,  or  to  wander  Asiatic  and  a  European,  a  difference  which. 

!S2SL^1*^™1,*^  ^*vJ°  ^^L^""^  "^j'  w  patent  to  any  o^who  has  pemnallr 

without  food,  until  sunptirfttion  of  the  wounds  "  ^^  j  u  ^  u  i  \T^  ^     i    ST  a        ' 

took  place,  aid,  by  thVdecay  of  the  ffesh,  the  'V''^^.  ^^  but  whidi  we  almost  d^jpar 

diag^g  weights  iftn  left  iMhind.  ^L°**^°8.  ^.^  ^^  ^^  form  of  words,  a 

difference  m  the  apparent,  or,  for  aught  we 

It  is  wooderfiil  that  only  one  young  man  know,  the  real  nature  of  the  will     With  a 

was  known  to  haye  died  under  this  dreadful  European,  or  a  man  trained  from  child- 

dacipline.  ''^^  ^°  European  habits,  the  will  seems  to 

be  —  of  course  it  cannot  really  be  —  an  ar- 
tificial quality,  a  power  which  he  accumu- 
lates  by  a  mental  process  in  order  to  beat 

'^^'""^  down  resistance,  and  which  he  can    call 

upon  as  he  can  upon  steam,  or  friction,  or 

electricity,  to  a  precisely  limited  extent.  It 

From  the  Spectator.  needs  obstacles  to  call  it  into  full  actiTitv, 

EUROPEAN   WILL  AND  ORIENTAL    VOLI-  ««  *   '"^P*"^    "^  *  «^'"?   ^f^     '^^ 

XioN.  European,  except  m  exceptional  cafes,  it 

not  fond  of  exerting  it,  does  not  wish  to 

Thb  most  characteristic  incident  in  the  recognize  it,  feels  wiUessness,  the  voluntary 

Sultan's  viftt,  at  least  the  most  characterise  paralysis  of  the  will,  to  be  one  of  the  fimt 

tie  of  those  which  have  reached  the  public  conditions  of  ease  and  enjqyment.    The 

ear,  is  the  stoppage  of  the  train  just  out-  use  of  the  power  suggests  labour,  like  tha 

aide   Folkestone.     His  Majesty,  according  use  of  any  other  faculty,  and  when  he  does 

to  the  story,  had  taken  bis  seat  in  the  saloon  not  wagit  to  labour  he  does  not  want  to  wilL 

with  the  PriBce  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  A  European  habitually  unopposed  would, 

Cambridge,  and  been  carried  a  few  miles,  therefore,  usually  have  a  weak  will  and  a 

wlien  hel)^gan  to  feel  a  little  drowsy.    The  high  temper,  a  will  as  of  a  spoiled  child, 

papers  lay  he  is  always  sleeping,  but  we  which  fumes  and  screams  at  imposition,  but 

snppose  the  truth  is  that  be  is  accustomed  yields  to  resistance,  yields  in  some  oasM 

|o  Jeep,  as  animals  are,  when  he  wants  to  without  any  intention  of  returning  the  con- 

aUep,  not  when  it  is  etiquette,  and  there-  tesL    That  is  not  the  case  with  a  Western 

fore  habit,  to  feel  sleepy.    Neapolitans  are  Asiatic,  or  any  Asiatic  except  a  Chinaman, 

oalledlaxyfor  much  the  same  reaison,  because  though  the  difference  is  very  hard  to  pal 

thejr  sleep  aff;er  me^  like  cows,  and  work  in  words.     His  will  is  not  a  thing  developed 

when  it  is  cool,  instead  of  when  it  is  hot.  by  mental  churning,  or  an  artificial  ^wer 

Feeling  drowsy,  the  Sultan  quietly  request-  at  all,  but  something  in  hii  nature  which  it 

ed  that  the  train  should  be  stopped,  that  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  an  absence 

the  Prince  and  the  Duke  should  get  out,  of  opposition,  a  fever  of  the  bloo<l,  an  emo* 

attd  that  he  himself  should  be  left  to  sleep  tioa  oif  the  muscles,  something  more  nearly 

ta peace,  requests  which  were  complied  with,  like  a  lust  than  a  purely  mental  operation, 

with  a  readuiess  implying  possibly  a  certain  It  is  a  crave  to  do  this  or  that,  or  leave  un- 

relief  irom  a  most  enMUjfafU  situation.    It  done  this  or  that,  so  fierce  and  strong  that 

■MUi  be  a  horrible  bore  to  entertain  an  im-  the  reason  seems  scarcely  to  have  mora 

measely  great  man  through  an  interpreter,  power  than  over  the  beating  of  the  pulse 

We  tSKe  the  story  as  told  in  the  Timee  and  or  the  winking  of  the  eyelid.    You  mar 

two  other  journals,  and  whether  true  or  restrain  either  for  the  moment,  but  it  wiu 

fidse  it  is  equally  characteristic.     No  West-  be,  with  all  deference  to  M.  Schuls,  by  ai^ 

em  OBUin,  —  we  suppose  after  Mr.  Fawcett*s  exertion  which  is  pain,  and  it  is  only  by  a 

little  aarcasm  about  the  geography  of  Con-  similar  exertion  that  an  Asiatic  coerces  hit 

ftaatinople  we  must  not  say  no  European,  will  into  obedience.    An  Englishman,  fior 

—  wosld  have  done  that,  and  almost  any  example,  must  be  very  drunk  either  with 

Asiatic  of  that  rank  would,  sad  would  have  rage  or  wine  before  he  would  exert  his  will 

done  it  without  the  slightest  conception  that  against  a  natural  force,  or  feel  that  it  had 

he  was  doing  any  thing  discourteous,  or  un-  been  defeated  by  an  element     An  Asiatic 

usual,  or  odd.    The  Sultan  wanted  to  sleep,  can  so  exert  it,  can  be  carried  away  by  it 

and  whj  should  he  not  stop  a  train,  or  tell  into  an  effort,  to  use  an  absurd  iUnstration, 

the  ebbing  tide  to  flow,  or  do  any  thing  else  to  stop  the  rain,  to  punish  nature  for  refas- 

necessary  to  carry  out  his  pwrpose  ?    He  ing  compliance.    We  have  always  believed 
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tfcait  itor^  of  Xerxes  wbipping  the  tea,  jnst 
because  it  is  one  no  European  would*  have 
invented.  He  would  have  thou<^ht  be  was 
writing  noiisenBe.  It  is  tbis  independence 
of  tbe  brain  wbicb  gives  to  tbe  will  of  an 
Oriental  its  irigbtful  power  over  bimself. 
AU  European  traYellers,  Englisb,  Frencb, 
Portnguese,  and  American,  have  noticed 
tbe  Hindoo  custom  of  **  sitting  in  dburna  " 
as  something  abnormally  strange,  inexpli- 
cable by  any  analogy  familiar  to  them  ;  and 
they  are  right  No  European  could  do  it 
It  is  very  easy  to  sa^  it  is  mere  childishness 
or  whim,  but  a  Hmdoo  willing  a  certain 
thing  will  calmly  starve  himself  to  secure 
that  thing,  will' sit  day  afler  day  in  one 
place  ibodless,  wasting  to  skin  and  bone, 
and  so  die  rather  than  give  up.  An  ordi- 
nary European  simply  could  not  do  it,  could 
not  retain  that  absolute  command  over  the 
brain  and  the  body,  command  as  of  an  ex- 
ternal force.  He  would  be  mad  first,  or 
^  lose  his  fortitude,"  and  so  yield.  Suffer- 
ing seems  to  have  no  meaning  to  an  Asiatic 
once  excited,  external  obstacles  no  weight 
He  has  willed,  and  every  obstacle  disap- 
pears, if  not  in  reality,  at  least  from  his 
mental  ken.  In  action  this  intensity  of 
will  deepens  under  favourable  circumstan- 
ees,  until  a  Sultan  is  capable  of  feeling  as 
if  his  will  were  a  creative  volition,  as  if 
obedience  were  an  inevitable  result,  like 
beat  firom  friction,  —  of  ordering  the  great- 
est or  most  horrible  act  without  excitement 
or  sense  of  victory.  It  is  this  which  pro- 
duces alike  the  wonderful  calm  and  the  ter- 
rible fury  of  the  higher  Asiatics.  They 
will,  not  as  we  will,  with  a  notion  that  we 
must  exert  a  force  to  bear  down  opposition, 
but  as  we  will  a  movement  of  hand  or  eye- 
lid, simply  as  a  precedent  condition,  which 
nature  teaches  them  is  essential  to  getting  thit 
norement,  withont  a  thought  of  resistance. 
Stopping  a  train  when  he  willed  to  stop  a 
a  train  seemed  to  the  Sultan  no  more  than 
closing  his  hand  when  he  willed  to  close  his 
band,  would  have  seemed  no  more  if  the 
stoppage  had  involved  a  thousand  lives,  or, 
nnder  certain  conditions,  his  own.  Resist- 
ance, which  would  have  woke  the  European 
to  a  compression  of  the  will,  would  simply 
have  woke  him  either  to  fiiry  or  to  unscru- 
pulousness,  to  an  effort  to  get  his  way,  in 
which  bonds  usuaUy  strongly  felt  would 
snap  like  burnt  cotton.  Of  course  it  is 
quite  possible,  as  we  shall  very  likely  be 
told,  tnat  this  is  mere  childishness,  a  gradu- 
al development  from  unchecked  obstinacy, 
and  we  dare  say,  if  we  go  back  a  few  thou- 
sand years,  this  may  be  true,  but  we  have 
seen  this.    An  Indian,  or  Arab,  or  Coptic 


child  of  two,  can  sit,  if  it  is  t«dd,  for  boars 
motionless,  like  a  little  statue,  only  its  eyes 
rolling,  but  no  limb  moving.  An  English 
child  cannot  Call  it,  if  you  will,  a  habit 
of  obedience,  and  tbe  Question  is  only 
pushed  one  step  back.  What  gives  the  lit- 
tle monkey  the  power  to  obey,  the  capacity 
of  restraining  the  nervous  impulse  to  move, 
the  means  of  keeping  its  muscles  from  quiv- 
ering with  their  natin^  life  ?  What  miakea 
its  will  so  independent  of  its  instincts,  its 
desires,  and  its  habits  ? 

This  particular  condition  of  the  will  is 
one  of  the  main  obstacles*  perhaps  the  main 
obstacle,  to  any  radical  change  m  tbe  polit- 
ical organizations  of  the  East  Orientals 
do  not  desire  power  unless  they  can  exer- 
cise it  by  volition,  unless  the  will  acts  with- 
out a  perpetual  exertion  of  other  faculties. 
Power  in  the  shape  of  influence  is  to  them 
not  power  at  all ;  it  may  be  valuable  or 
useful  or  endurable,  but  it  is  not  power. 
They  will  fawn  to  get  power,  but  having 

?^ot  it  they  want  to  n^e  it  withont  all  that 
notion,  as  they  use  their  limbs.  It  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  an  Asi- 
atic who  means  to  be  just  within  the  limits 
of  his  authority,  and  within  tbe  forms  of 
its  exercise  be  never  is  kept  except  by  co- 
ercion. If  he  has  power  to  decree  death, 
and  wills  death,  nothing  except  punishment 
will  make  him  decree  death  according  to 
some  r^ular  formula.  So  it  is  tbe  hardest 
thing  to  get  resistance  offered  when  it  ought 
to  be.  The  lord's  volition  imgkt  to  be  ex- 
ecutive over  his  servants,  just  as  it  is  owet 
his  eyelids.  Moreover,  if  that  lord  is  a  na- 
tive, it  win  be  executive,  and  in  small 
things  as  well  as  great,  and  conseqaently  he 
must  be  obeyed  subserviently.  An  Asiatic 
cannot  resist  any  order  from  a  superioTt 
however  slight,  without  a  revolt,  generallj 
a  bloody  one,  because  he  knows  that  bis  su- 
perior's will  is  as  strong  in  small  things  as 
m  great,  will  go  on  to  realisation  through 
any  thing,  the  necessity  of  inflicting  torture 
included.  Ttie  Sepoys  could  have  abc^ished 
greased  cartridges  simply  by  resigning  en 
massey  —  as  permitted  by  tbeir  terms  of 
service,  —  but  they  calculated  that  tbe 
ruler's  will  would  be  inexorable,  wonki 
continue  to  be  executive,  till  he  was  killed. 
Every  opposition  is  war  to  the  kniib,  and 
opposition,  therefore,  is  never  made  exeept 
when  war  to  the  knifb  is  inrended.  Where 
the  ruler  does  not  will,  Asiatic  government 
is  usually  lenient  or  lax  to  the  last  degree. 
A  Turk  is  infinitely  freer  to  do  as  he  likes 
than  a  Russian  in  all  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  his  life.  Only  if  a  superior  wiUs,  be  it 
to  steal  his  daughter  or  take  his  wealth,  be 
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mutt  obey  tliat  or  crash  thkt  raperior,  for 
of  oompr«Ming  that  will,  except  by  exter- 
nal fbree,  there  is  no  chance  whatever. 
Reason  will  be  as  powerless  as  if  it  sought 
to  make  the  pulse  beat  slower.  The  supe- 
rior cannot  give  up  his  determination.  The 
partial  exertion  or  the  will  to  which  we  are 
all  accustomed,  hj  which  we  all  act,  is  to  him 
simply  as  impossible  as  M.  Schula's  habit  of 
lifting  one  eyebrow  without  the  other  is  to 
anybody  else.  He  says  anybody  could  ac- 
quire it,  and  perhaps  they  could,  as  possibly 
anybody  could  aeauire  Marie  Antoinette's 
power  of  moTing  ner  ears  backward  and 
forward  like^a  horse,  but  generations  woold 
elapee,  and  a  good  many  of  them,  before 
tlie  power  would  be  hereditary.  So  it  will 
be  a  good  m^iny  ye^irs  before  an  Asiatic's 
will  is  restrained  like  that  of  an  English- 
man, by  an  instinctive  deference  for  all  op- 
posing fkcts,  many  generations  before  he 
cares  for  the  restrained  and  infructoous 
form  of  authority  which  we  term  constatu- 
jtioiial  power. 


From  the  Spectmtor,  20  Julj. 
THE  NAVAL  REVIEW. 

If  the  Naral  Review  at  Sptthead  cannot 
be  absolutely  pronounced  a  success,  it  is  at 
least  gratifying  to  reflect  that  crowned 
heads,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  public  were 
in  no  wise  to  blame  fbr  the  result,  and  that 
to  the  weather  and  the  railway  companies 
— ^two  ibrces  equally  unamenable  to  sup- 
plication or  remonstrance  —  must  be  attrio- 
nted  the  falling  oiT  from  the  splendid  pro- 
gramme. St.  S within,  after  spoiling  Belgian 
nnifenns,  marring  the  fite  at  the  Crystal 
Pidace,  and  givmg  Volunteers  colds  at 
Wimbledon,  might  have  been  a  little  more 
tfmcious  in  his  own  diocese.  The  Brighton 
Hallway  might  have  taken  the  Viceroy  of 
Bgypt  and  the  House  of  Lords  down  to 
Bortsmooto  in  a  little  less  than  four  hours. 
But  manqud  as  the  display  was  in  many 
points,  there  were  still  elements  of  great- 
ness in  it  that  defied  the  squally  weather 
and  minor  hitches  in  the  arrangements. 
There  was  the  roost  powerful,  if  not  the 
most  numerous  fleet  ever  seen,  even  at 
Spitbead,  assembled  to  do  honour  to  a  mon- 
arch whose  very  appearan(*e  amongst  us  is 
one  of  the  strangest  events  of  the  times. 
It  was  the  one  way  in  which  England  could 
at  ooee  present  the  Sultan  with  a  great 


pageant  and  an  effective  display  of  strength. 
On  the  previous  evening  great  doubts  were 
entertained  whether  tM  review  could  be 
held  at  all.  The  weather  had  been  steadi- 
ly becoming  worse  fbr  two  days,  with  little 
chance  of  its  moderating ;  boats  could  not 
communicate  with  the  fleet,  and  a  post- 
ponement was  only  prevented  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  Weanesday  was  absolute- 
ly the  only  day  at  the  Sultan's  disposal.  On 
Wednesday  morning,  however,  the  look  of 
things  so  fiir  improved  that  everybody 
agreed  there  would  be  a  review  of  some 
kind,  and  started  for  Waterloo  ex  Victoria. 
The  Sultan  went  by  the  South- Western, 
and  reached  Portsmouth  without  any  fur- 
ther inconvenience  than  the  presentation  of 
an  address  at  Basingstoke — it  seems  there 
is  a  corporation  there,  as  well  as  a  railway 
station.  The  Viceroy  had  left  Victoria 
some  time  befbre  the  oultan  had  left  Nine 
Elms,  but  did  not  arrive  till  almost  the 
same  moment  at  the  dockyard,  and  henoe 
some  delay  and  a  little  confusion.  Not  only 
had  the  Admiralty  to  divide  itself  in  order 
to  receive  each  of  the  two  with  due  honour, 
but  the  irrepressible  Mayor  ani  Corpora^ 
tion,  who  haa  calculated  on  waylaying  and 
settling  with  the  Viceroy  before  they  at- 
tacked the  Sultan  had  to  rush  distractedly 
about  with  their  addresses.  In  the  mean 
time  the  weather  was  getting  wprse  and 
worse  every  moment.  The  wind  had 
freshened  since  eArly  morning  into  a  vio- 
lence that  soon  cleared  the  water  of  all 
sailing  craft  except  a  very  few  of  the  most 
adventurous  yachts,  and  rose  into  perfect 
fury  as  each  one  of  the  dull  gray  masses  of 
rain-cloud  that  kept  gathering  to  windward 
broke  over  or  near  the  scene.  It  now  be- 
came almost  certain  that  the  original  pro- 
gramme could  not  be  carried  out,  and  that 
the  briefest  inspection  of  the  fleet  as  it  lay 
at  anchor  would  most  probably  be  the  ex- 
tent of  the  day's  proceedinirs.  Storiea  of 
the  roughness  of  the  sea  off  the  Nab  had 
been  circulated  till  there  was  clearly  a  feel« 
ing  of  relief  in  many  minds  at  the  thought 
that  comparative  freedom  from  sea-sickness 
would  at  least  accompany  the  loss  of  the 
great  features  of  the  Review.  It  had  been 
originally  intended  that  the  fleet  should 
procetHi  in  two  parallel  columns  down  to 
the  Nab,  where  after  sweeping  round  in 
opposite  dirt*ctions  the  two  columns  would 
have  rejoined  ea(*h  other  in  the  same  order, 
each  pair  of  ships  engaging  as  they  ap- 
proached, but  this  was  now  felt  to  be  out  of 
the  question.  At  last  the  curtain  of  base 
and  scud  rose  fbr  a  few  moments  on  the 
first  scene  of  the  ^MKtnde.    Soon  after 
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midnlaj  Uie  Soltatt'a  yaebl  Bteatned  skmly 
o«t  of  the  harbor,  fi^wed  by  that  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  the  other  Admiralty  yachts. 
Next  came  the  Tanjore^  with  foreign  Min- 
isters, then  the  Ripon,  with  the  l£>use  of  > 
Commons,  and  lastly  the  Syria^  with  the 
House  of  Lords  —  all  three  splendid  steam- 
ers of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Compa- 
ny. The  scene  presented  to  those  on  board 
each  vessel  as  she  cleared  the  harbour  mouth 
was  full  of  the  most  varied  interest.  On 
one  side  were  the  hulls  of  the  Victory ^  the 
Si.  Vincent,  and  the  Duke  of  WeUingUm  — 
Slants  of  former  days ;  on  the  other,  one 
tong  black  line  o£  human  beings  occupied 
every  point  of  standing-ground  on  the  shore, 
right  up  to  where  the  spra^  da^ed  in  their 
faces,  and  stretching  away  in  the  foreground 
was  the  monster  avenue  of  vessels,  with  its 
vista  of  flag-crowned  masts,  and  blue  and 
wbite-fring^  yards,  finally  losincj  itself  in 
hasy  distance.  On  the  Isle  of  Wight  shore 
was  the  long  line  of  fifteen  iron-clads,  in  an 
exact  parallel  on  the  Hampshire  side  were 
a  corresponding  number  of  the  finest  screw 
liners  afloat,  while,  again,  the  same  number 
of  gunboats  prolonged  the  columns  still 
forther.  As  the  Sultan's  yacht  neared  the 
line  A  Royal  salute  rolled  grandly  up  the 
terraces  of  portholes,  and  —  thanks  to  the 
wind  —  the  smoke  cleared  off  sufficiently 
to  disclose  each  ship  to  the  spectators  as 
the  procession  passed.  Naturally  eager 
attention  was  first  called  forth  by  the  iron- 
clads. At  their  head  was  the  gigantic  Afwo- 
loiir,  with  her  ^y^  masts,  looking  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  monstrous  strength  and  powers 
of  destruction  —  not  ungraceful,  though,  in 
iptte  of  all  that  has  been  said.  People 
•eem  never  tired  of  mourning  over  the  de- 
parting glories  and  the  beauty  of  wooden 
ships,  and  ringing  the  changes  on  every 
word  expressive  of  ugliness  as  applied  to 
their  iron  successors.  But  a  great  deal  of 
this  b  sBSthetically  somewhat  unsound,  and 
a  good  deal  of  it  untrue  in  fact.  It  is  true 
that  a  host  of  fflprious  traditions  and  a  host 
of  poetic  similes  clothe  ^verj  feature  of 
our  old  wooden  dhips  with  a  charm  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel,  but,  afler  all,  the  use 
of  a  man-of-war  is  not  to  recall  old  associa- 
tions or  to  come  up  to  preconceived  ideas 
of  beauty.  The  tnons^ht  that  any  couple 
of  the  iron-clads  on  Wednesday  could  have 
tent  to  the  bottom,  without  a  chance  of  es- 
cape, the  entire  line  of  wooden  ships  oppo- 
site breaks  the  true  spell  of  their  beauty  at 
a  blow.  With  the  loss  of  their  power  and 
prestige  all  the  acceiisories  go  too.  Besides, 
though  the  loiljr  tessellatM  hulls,  tapering 
spars,  and  gleaming  sails  have  their  beauty, 


the  grandeur  and  power  of  manv  of  the 
iron-clads  are  far  flrom  incompatible  with 
gracefulness,  even  according  to  the  old 
ideas.  After  the  Minotaur  and  AckilUf 
came  the  Warrior  and  Blach  Prince,  the 
latter  of  which  combines  the  long  low  black 
hull,  and  the  grim  aud  frowning  battery, 
with  graceful  curves,  comparatively  light 
spars,  and  bows  that  sit  on  the  water  with 
real  beauty  of  outline.  Ailer  passing  the 
Pallas,  VdtUant,  and  Research ,  atx>ut  whose 
appearance  not  quite  so  much  can  be  said, 
the  turret  ships  came  into  view.  The  Roy- 
al Sovereign^  under  the  fitting  command  of 
Captain  Coles  himself,  excited  great  inter- 
est. In  appearance,  it  must  be  said,  she 
looks  the  image  of  a  bntter  boat  with  tiiree 
pats  of  butter,  but  the  simile  is  strangely 
in  contrast  with  the  fact  that  the  heaviest 
artillery  in  the  fleet,  then  present,  could 
have  barely  made  a  dent  even  on  the  amall 
target  exposed  to  them.  At  last,  the  lines 
paMod  through,  Uie  little  fleet  of  yadita 
and  steamers  came  to  off  Osborne,  the. 
woods  and  new-mown  glades  of  which  nev- 
er perhaps  looked  so  lovely  as  they  did 
durmg  a  faint  glimpse  of  what  was,  by 
comparison,  almost  **  Queen's  weather,*^ 
which  lighted  them  up  just  previously  to 
her  reception  of  the  Sultan  on  board  the 
Victoria  and  Albert.  After  some  little  de- 
lay during  which  another  furious  squall  of 
whistling  wind  and  stinging  rain  seemed  to 
beat  straight  down  on  the  sea,  the  flag  of  the 
Grand  Turk  ran  up  side  by  side  with  thai' 
of  Queen  Victoria,  and  almost  immediately 
the  signal  of  ^*  annul  weighinj^  **  showed 
that  the  possible  dangers  of  senainff  a  ^reat 
fleet  to  sea  in  rough  weather,  and  with  a 
tremendous  tidewav,  in  a  narrow  chanaeU 
were  to  be  avoided.  Now  commenced  the 
real  display.  Headed  now  by  the  magnift- 
cent  Boyal  Yacht,  the  procession  re-formedt 
and  steamed  majestically  down  throagh 
the  path  marked  out  by  the  fleet  This 
time  manning  the  yards  was  manifestly  inn 
possible,  as  abo  was  any  display  of  bunting 
in  face  of  the  gale,  though  a  Danish  irigatOi 
well  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  aocom- 
plished  both  —  afflicted,  apparently,  witli  a 
perfect"**  peplomania  **  as  regards  the  latter. 
However,  the  rigarins;  was  manned,  and  all 
down  the  fleet  the  blue  and  white  clusters 
in  the  shrourls  contrasted  beautifully  with 
the  bright  flash  of  marines  drawn  up  ta 
line  on  deck.  Now,  too,  the  salutes  began 
with  redoubled  vigour,  and  as  the  progieM 
was  now  with  the  wind,  they  could  be  heard 
with  grand  effect.  After  passing  through 
the  fleet,  the  Royal  Yacht  came  to  anchor 
a  short  distance  to  leeward,  while  the  a^ 
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tenduit  sc^jaadroD  remained  in  company, 
slawlf  forging  ahead,  or  drifUng  back  with 
the  tide.  Then,  came  the  signalB  lor  the 
ships  to  engage,  and  for  the  gunboats  to 
weigh  and  attack  the  forts.  In  a  moment 
;the  roar  began,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  the  smoke  came  rolling  down,  ship  by 
ship  fading  spectrally  away  in  the  gloom. 
From  the  Far  end  came  a  mingled  mass  of 
sound,  from  the  nearer  ships  came  incessant 
but  distinguishable  peals.  The  vast  tiers  of 
the  Britannia  blazed  out  till  she  looked 
sometimes  one  glare  of  flame,  while  eyery 
few  seconds  the  ponderous  crashes  of  sound 
firom  the  twelve-ton  guns  of  the  Minotaur 
and  her  companions  seemed  to  drown  ev- 
ery thing  else.  Presently  the  gunboats 
began  to  move  stealthily  about  Uie  haze, 
working  up  in  iront  oif  the  Portsmouth 
forts,  along  which  frequent  spots  of  bright 
light  showed  they  were  responding  in 
•vnest  At  length  the  firing  ceased,  the 
smoke  sullenly  rolled  awav  over  Southsea 
and  down  the  Channel  and  first  the  spars 
of  the  fleet  stood  out  faintly  against  the 
sky,  then  the  huPs  came  out  indistinctly, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  every  thing  was  quiet 
again.  Afler  a  short  delay,  Osborne  was 
again  made  for,  and  soon  reached.  H^r 
Majesty  then  took  leave  of  the  Sultan,  and 
the  latter,  afler  one  more  salute  from  the 
fleet,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  Harbour,  pass- 
ing as  he  entered  just  under  the  Syria  and 
/2tp«n,  and  receiving  their  cheers  —  cheers 
all  the  more  heart;^  on  account  of  the  broad 
blue  ribbon  on  his  breast,  which  had  just 
baes  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Queen, 
and  the  visible  appearance  of  satisfaction 
oii  hia  face.  So  ended  the  great  Naval  Re- 
view of  1867.  It  is  only  just  to  add  that 
all  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Admiral- 
ty for  those  mvited  were  every  thing  that 
eonld  be  expected  in  face  of  the  weather, 
aod  that  no  praise  can  be  too  high  for*  the 
way  in  which  every  thing  was  managed  on 
board  the  steamers  hired  by  them  from  the 
PeniiMwlar  and  Oriental  Company. 


From  the  Spectator,  27  Jalj. 
THH    ASPECT    OF    THE    CONTINENT. 

The  aspect  of  afiairs  on  the  Continent  is 
by  no  means  re-assuring.  Lord  Stanley's 
patohed-up  peace  will  not,  we  fear,  last  lona. 
It  b  very  difficult  for  observers  who  watcn 
French  politics  closely  to  doubt  that  Napo> 
leon  b  arming  fast,  and  with  some  definite 
and  very  important  end  in  view.  The 
fUnperor  b  Dot  a  man  indifferent  to  the 


material  proiparity  of  the  country,  and 
that  prosperity  has  received  of  late  a  visibla 
cheek.  It  b  calculated,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  trade  of  France  has  thb  year 
declined  one-fourth,  partly,  it  b  true,  in  ooii* 
se(|uence  of  the  failures  in  joint-stock  specu- 
lation, but  chiefly  on  aocount  of  the  prevail- 
ing distrust  in  the  continuance  of  peace.  Di»* 
trust  of  that  kind  is  felt  in  France  as  it  b  felt 
in  no  other  country  iu  the  world.  Her  men  of 
commerce,  always  timid  -^  for  bankruptcy  ia 
France  involves  the  alternatives  of  suicide 
or  disgrace  —  are  rendered  still  more  cap- 
tious by  a  terrible  experience.  They  know 
that  a  defeat  might  produce  a  revolution, 
they  remember  1848,  and  at  the  first  rumour 
of  war  they  contract  their  dealings  to  the 
amount  sufficient  to  keep  their  establish- 
ments open  from  day  to  dav.  They  will 
make  no  contracts  of  any  kind^  and  they 
can  obtain  no  loans.  Trade  is  reducea 
at  a  single  squeeze  to  the  narrowest  limits 
within  which  it  can  exbt,  every  stock  faUa, 
every  factory  works  short  hours,  and  every 
section  of  the  population  not  directly  depend- 
ent on  the  crops  finds  itaelf  under  a  suadcn, 
and,  to  the  majority  of  the  sufferers,  an  in- 
explicable pressure.  At  the  same  time  tha 
finances  are  embarrassed.  The  Treasury  hm 
been  compelled  to  increase  its  floating  debt 
by  six  millions  sterling,  till  the  statesmen 
angrily  murmur  that  the  margin  of  safety 
has  been  eaten  up  and  the  market  will  bear 
no  more,  and  France,  the  richest  country  on 
the  Continent,  the  only  one  in  which  the 
debt  b  held  by  peasant  proprietors  whom 
no  government  would  dare  to  rob,  borrowa 
money  at  rates  thirty  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  paid  by  Great  Britain.  It  is  in  the 
face  of  all  tliese  facts  that  the  preparationa 
go  on  ;  that  Napoleon  permits  the  papers  ta 
H>eak  uneasily  of  increasing  armaments; 
tnat  he  inserts  in  the  Monitew  an  order 
reconstituting  abolbhed  companies  and 
troops,  an  onl^r  which  increases  the  regular 
Army  by  25,000  men ;  that  he  embodies 
the  reserves  of  1865  and  1866,  who,  at  first 
called  out  ^^  for  drill,**  are  now  "^  incorporat- 
ed.;** that  he  purchases  in  every  part  of 
Europe  horses,  forage,  and  camp  furniture^ 
including  items  such  as  tents  and  camp  ket» 
ties,  by  the  hundred  thousand,  whicn  are 
utterly  useless  while  the  Army  b  in  canton- 
ments. It  was  at  first  asserted  that  these 
purchases  were  intendt*d  to  replace  the 
fosses  sustained  in  the  Mexican  oampai^, 
but  the  French  War  Office  values  the  opm* 
ion  of  the  Armyi  and  the  MamUw  <U 
VArmety  a  strictly  official  journal,  has  thb 
week  formally  denied  these  assertions.  All 
Mejdcan  losses,  it  statess  were  re|>laced  ii^ 
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regular  official  course.  France  never  al- 
lows her  arsenals  to  be  drawn  dry,  and  the 
new  purchases  have  therefore  some  other 
end.  Above  all,  Admiral  de  Genouilly, 
Minister  of  Marine,  in  immediate  and  direct 
communication  with  the  £mperor,  has  re- 
cused to  explain  his  "  programme,"  on  the 
distinct  ground  that  inlormation  might  help 
the  German  enemy. 

That  extraordinary  speech,  published  in 
part  in  the  MonUeur,  can,  we  tnink,  be  ex- 
plained only  in  one  way.  The  Minister 
considers  a  descent  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Germany  quite  within  the  range  of  im- 
mediate possioilitics,  one  which  lustifies  a 
secrecy  hitherto  almost  unknown  m  the  an- 
nals of  the  department.  There  are  secrets 
carefully  kept  in  the  French  M^irine,  as 
there  is  one  which  is  carefully  kept  at  the 
Admiralty,  but  no  sunh  refusal  to  explain 
any  thinj:  has  ever  before  b»'en  ofTered  to  a 
French  Chaml)er  and  boen  silently  received. 
Journals  of  all  kinds  allude  to  the  p  epara- 
tions  with  an  air  of  real  or  feignea  alarm, 
and  those  disagreeable  rumours  which,  im- 
der  the  Imperial  regime,  always  precede 
some  great  trouble,  are  sp^'eading  over 
Europe.  Austria  **  is  forming:  a  camp  at 
BrucK,  near  Vienna."  S.  Ratazzi  is  '*  ex- 
pected in  Paris  to  sign  some  secret  agree- 
ment." *' Identical  notes  "  have  been  for-' 
warded  from  Vienna  and  Paris  to  Berlin, 
praying  Count  von  Bismarck  to  carry  out 
the  treaty  of  Prague  with  regard  to  the 
partition  of  Schleswig.  French  agents  are 
busy  at  Copenhagen.  Swedish  journals 
are  full  of  '*  tne  love  shown  for  Scandinavia 
by  France."  A  "  treaty  has  been  signed 
between  St  Petersburgh  and  Berlin  to  pro- 
vide for  eventualities,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on ; 
lies  most  of  them,  but  lies  fabricated  be- 
cause chancelleries,  and  contractors,  and 
secret  agents  are  all  seen  to  be  busily  en- 
gaged, as  in  a  time  of  approaching  storm. 
The  rumours,  of  course,  lose  •nothing  from 
the  fact  that  opinion  in  France  is  as  bitter 
as  ever  against  Prussia,  so  bitter  that  jour- 
nals talk  of  Prussian  projects  for  dismem- 
berinfr  France,  or  from  the  other  fact  that 
the  French  elections  must  come  off  soon, 
and  that  the  Emperor  is  anxiously  provid- 
ing for  that  support  which  a  war  would  im- 
mediately secure.  They  must  be  accepted 
for  what  they  are  worth,  which,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  is  very  little  indeed,  but  they 
all,  like  the  decline  m  trade,  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  securities,  and  the  mutterings  of 
the  Press,  serve  to  reveal  a  European  con- 
dition of  feverish  unrest 

That    unrest,    besides    costing    Europe 
millions  a  week,  by  the  restrictions  it  places 


not  only  upon  trade,  but  upon  effort,  is 
all  the  more  dangerous  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  definite  subject  of  dispute. 
The  "  tension "  between  Grermany  and 
France  —  we  speak  of  the  peoples,  not  of 
the  diplomatists  —  is  not  caused  by  any 
aggression,  or  fear  of  aggression,  by  one  up- 
on the  other.  If  France  will  let  Grermany 
alone,  she  will  complete  her  work  of  inter- 
nal re-organization  without  crossing  her  own 
frontier;  if  Germany  lets  France  alone, 
France  can  go  on  her  own  path  without 
fear  of  German  meddling.  Neither  people 
wants  any  thin^f  the  other,  except  a  pis- 
sive  attitude,  rheir  hostility  b  the  resoU 
of  an  almost  instinctive  jealousy,  of  a  feel- 
ing at  once  below  and  beyond  reason,  a 
conviction,  on  the  one  side,  that  if  peace 
continues,  the  future  of  France  will  be  en- 
dangered ;  on  the  other,  that  when  France 
sees  that.  France  will  interfere.  Frem^h- 
men,  whether  Imperialists  or  men  of  the 
Opposition,  both  alike,  feel  that  if  Grerman 
unity  is  allowed  to  consolidate  itself,  if  the 
Southern  States  come  in  as  they  are  corn- 
ins  in  to  the  Northern  League,  France 
will  be  no  longer  able  to  act  in  Europe 
without  consulting  Grermany.  She  will 
not  be  invaded,  will  not  be  menaced,  will 
not  be  injured,  but  she  will  lose  **  the  free- 
dom of  her  initiative,"  will  be  brought  fair- 
ly under  the  control  of  European  opinion. 
This  is  the  change  which  Frenchmen  feel 
inclined  to  resist,  which  Germans  see  they 
are  inclined  to  resist,  and  which  makes  the 
one  people  almost  desire  the  struggle  which 
the  other  people  quite  anticipates.  Yet, 
as  the  change  is  quite  inevitalue,  the  feel- 
ing it  has  produced  would  seem  to  be  in- 
curable, except  by  that  recognition  of  its 
inevitableness,  which  will  only  follow  war. 
Germany  cannot  give  up  unity  in  deference 
to  foreign  susceptibilities.  She  would  be 
wanting  to  herself  if  she  did,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  met,  she  will  rather  fight  than  allow 
of  any  interference  whatsoever  in  her  in- 
ternal affairs.  Yet  while  reconstruction 
in  Germany  is  goin^  on,  the  fear  the  pro- 
cess produces  in  France  must  exist,  and 
with  it  the  risk  of  war.  Nothing  but  time 
can  ameliorate  the  situation  between  the 
two  countries,  teach  Germany  that  she  will 
not  be  invaded,  teach  France  to  believe 
that  it  is  as  pleasant  to  be  fifvt  among  equals 
and  friends  as  first  among  inferiors  and  de- 
pendents ;  and  that  time,  to  judge  from  all 
the  symptoms  abroad,  will  not  be  given. 
France  is  so  anxious,  that  Napoleon  would 
hardly  be  excused  for  not  arming,  and  yet 
in  arming  he  gives  ground  for  that  suspicion 
which,  rankling  through  Germ  my,  of  itself 
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almost  produces  war.  It  mast  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  some  sound  foundation,  sound 
even  if  not  sufficient,  for  French  and  German 
unrests  If  the  German  movement  involves 
the  breaking  up  of  Austria,  if  the  Austrian 
Crermans  resolve  at  last  to  share  the  for- 
tunes of  their  brethren,  France  really  would 
be  shut  up  in  her  corner,  would  be  left 
either  alone,  liable  whenever  she  moved  to 
a  veto  from  Berlin,  or  reduced  to  a  perma- 
nent and  forced  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 
She  would  be,  for  example,  absolutely  un- 
able to  quarrel  with  the  American  Union 
without  either  Grerman  consent  or  British 
alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  with  Austria 
•tin  in  the  sulks,  North  Germany  is  enclosed 
between  two  enemies,  each  powerful  enough 
to  tax  her  utmost  resources,  to  keep  her  m 
perpetual  alarm,  to  retard  her .  progress, 
and  to  foster  what  liberal  Grermans  most 
dread,  the  **  military  disease."  War  seems 
preferable  to  such  a  condition  of  suspense, 
yet  the  condition  is  unavoidable,  if  Ger- 
many is  not  to  leave  indispensable  work 
half  done,  to  pause  in  a  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  goes  on  almost  without  her  own 
efforts  or  consent. 

We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  that 
war  is  inevitable,  or  that  it  will  be  immedi- 
ate. Despite  Marshall  Niel's  great  activity 
and  en^Tfj  —  he  seeuLt  far  the  strongest 
War  Minister  France  has  had  for  years  — 
and  the  very  large  expenditure  he  is  incur- 
ring, the  re-armament  of  France  can  scarce- 
ly oe  yet  complete.  The  Chassepots  are 
nol  fnmished  in  any  adequate  numbers, 
the  horses  are  still  out  on  the  land,  the  or- 
ders for  tents  and  furniture  are  all  for 
September,  that  is,  in  reality,  October,  and 
that  leaves  little  time  before  the  Baltic  is 
frozen  and  West  Grerman  roads  all  but  im- 
pavable  for  artillery.  The  alliances  are  nn- 
cemented,  the  overt  diplomacy  has  not  be- 
gun, the  se^ion  of  the  Corps  Ldgislatif  is 
but  just  ended,  the  great  financiers  show  no 
rrmptom  of  fearing  a  coming  loan.  The 
Emperor  has  to  think  for  Austria  as  well  as 
France,  and  Austria  certainly  is  not  ready, 
can  hardly,  with  her  defective  or^nization, 
be  made  rearly  for  thi.i  year.  The  Exhibition 
has  to  get  itself  through,  and  the  Emperor's 
holiday  —  a  holiday  which  he  needs  rather 
more  than  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  — 
and  there  are  a  hundred  collateral  dangers 
to  be  carefully  prorided  against.  No  grand 
morement  is  probable  before  the  early 
fpring,  but  if  it  is  even  contemplated,  if  all 
tnete  vast  preparations  are  not  objecUess, 
and  the  alarm  in  Germany  without  reason, 
the  danger  will  hang  over  Europe  all  the 
winter,  ckxiding  all  proepects,  raabittering 


all  festivities,  intermpting  all  action  jsaya 
that  which  tends  towards  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities  —  a  great  European  war.  We 
have  no  wish  to  be  alarmists,  but  the  initia- 
tive in  Europe  still  belongs  to  France,  and 
we  see  in  France  no  signs  that  she  is  eitheor 
content,  or  tranquil,  or  quiescent  She  is 
arming,  as  we  judge,  and  while  she  is  arm- 
insr,  Europe  cannot  think  of  aught  mofe 
profitable  than  arms. 


From  the  Spaotator. 


TRAVBLJLINO  IX    SPAIN   IN 

DAY.* 


THS  FBB8KNT 


This  is  a  book  of  notes,  and  nothing 
more,  except  that  the  y<51ume  is  irreproacoh 
able,  and  the  illustrations  neat  But  then 
the  notes  are  unaffected,  sensible,  and  read- 
able. We  are  not  plagued  with  a  perpet- 
ual salad  of  pseudo- Catholic  sentiments, 
and  Mr.  Blackburn  has  the  trick  of  catch- 
ing hold  of  things  one  likes  to  know  and  to 
be  told  of  c^uietly.  He  jogs  along,  care- 
fully eschewing  ]>hilosophy  or  sentiment, 
and  in  fact  looks  with  both  his  eves  straight 
before  him  doggedly  at  everything  he  sees, 
and  listens  witii  both  his  ears  to  evenr- 
thin^  ho  hears.  Of  course  there  is  the 
inevitable  chapter  on  the  Bull  Ring.  That 
was  indispensable.  But  it  is  very  well 
done,  and  many  touches  scattered  through 
the  chapter  give  us  vei^  unexpected  glimp- 
ses into  the  general  hfe  and  aspect  on  the 
spot  There  is  the  cafi$  near  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  at  Madrid,  and  its  hundreds  of 
visitors,  who,  upon  a  penny  elass  of  suji^ar 
and  water,  sit  there  the  whole  evening. 
How  is  such  a  magnificent  establishment, 
he  asks,  conducted  on  penny  glasses  of 
sugar  and  water  ?  A  toousand  pence  a 
day,  we  answer,  is  not  so  (kr  from  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  What  the  water 
and  sugar  cost  we  cannot  sajr*  Flowers 
are  sold  by  diminutive  seAoritas,  lottery 
tickets  by  bttery-ticket  vendors,  demon- 
strative songs  are  sung  by  short-petticoated 
Andalusian  songstresses,  and  —  all  at  once 
('*  Heenan  and  Savers  "^  load  whispers 
arise  of  ^  Cnchares  '  and  ^  Domingnes," 
the  ^  Espadas  "  who  were  to  appear  at  the 
bull-fi^ht  the  following  day.  **  Two  fine, 
athletic,  well-made  men,  with  bright  eyes 
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and  manljT  bearing,"  walk  in,  **  qniet  in  de- 
meanour, and  Terv  neatlj  dressed  in  tight- 
fitting  snitfl  of  black,  with  embroidered 
hnflsar  jackets  and  Spanish  'sombreros,' 
their  hair  cut  closely,  except  the  one  little 
plaited  pigtail,  which  hangs  down  at  the 
nack."  Well,  then  there  is  the  crowd  of 
yonng  Madrilefios,  the  sporting  fraternity 
of  Madrid,  who  follow  theie  bmes,  with  a 
ninning  accompaniment  of  kmd  discussion, 
while  the  performers  sit  and  sip  their 
^^agua"  with  the  greatest  composure. 
"Before  we  left  the  caf^  we  noticed  the 
group  in  deep  consultation  with  one  Count 
,  who,  it  appeared,  had  obtained  per- 
mission to  act  as  amateur  espada.  He  was 
no  novice,  having  a  private  null-rinff  of  his 
own."  We  like  the  amateur  espada  and 
the  piivate  bull-ring.  This  little  touch  is 
a  whole  chapter  in  itself.  We  smoked  over 
it  fbr  half  an  hour,  and  made  a  tour  of  in- 
spection upon  it  round  all  our  ideas  of 
l^anish  society,  comparing  it  with  onr  own 
Derby,  and  Ascot,  and  other  things.  Now, 
on  the  whole,  which  is  more  magnificent  of 
tbe  two,  to  have  a  bull-ring  of  one's  own, 
a  private  bull-ring,  or  to  be  the  owner  of 
Hermit?  to  fight  a  bull  publicly  as  an 
amateur  before  enthusiastic  Madrid,  or  to 
lose  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  and 
mortage  twenty  thousand  ayear  in  the  face 
of  amazed  and  gossiping  England  ?  We 
give  it  up.  On  the  whole,  for  practical 
purposes  we  should  like  to  be  able  to  fight 
a  bull.  It  must  add  to  our  legitimate  self- 
respect,  and  perhaps  result  in  that  statu- 
esque bearing  and  noble  calm  which  seems 
to  be  the  natural  attributes  of  the  true 
espada.  But  we  fear  it  is  too  lattf  to  study 
butchery  considered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Our  amateur  had  a  bull  allotted  to  him. 
He  was  greatly  cheered,  showed  plenty  of 
oourase  and  self-possession,  but  he  mangled 
the  bull  by  false  thrusts,  and  the  poor  crea- 
ture had  to  be  killed  by  the  hana  of  a  pro- 
fessional executioner,  without  the  consola- 
tion in  his  last  moments  of  having  fought 
an  artistic  fight.  Mr.  Blackburn  is  very 
straightforward  about  it  all.  **  Perhaps, 
he  says,  he  never  wished  to  see  a  bull-fight 
again.  But  he  admits  there  were  one  or 
two  really  fine  moments. 

A  large  part  of  the  chapter  on  Seville  is 
heavy,  but  the  inevitable  bull  reappears 
towards  the  end,  and  this  time  with  an  ab- 
solutely new  sensation.  Let  playgoers  im- 
agine a  genuine  Spanish  burliesaue.  Very 
good,  but  a  burlesque  of  what  f  Why,  of 
a  bull-fight.  What,  without  the  bulls? 
Ko,  buUs  and  all,  —  and  for  whom  does 
Lady    Herbert   think?  — wbyi  •^fir  tk9 


benefit  of  certain  masses,  and  other  aett  of 
piety  and  charity,"  Well,  but  what  waf  the 
burlesque?      We    must    cive    the  whole 

gassage  at  length.  We  bes  Mr.  Black- 
urn's  pardon  for  stealing  ois  plums,  but 
we  can't  help  it  There  are  plenty  led. 
**  Parts  of  the  perfbrmance,"  be  it  premised, 
**  were  dissusting,  and  quite  unfit  to  be 
witnessed  dv  an  English  lady."  So  Mr. 
Blackburn  has  left  them  out  And  all 
'*  for  the  benefit  of  certain  masses,"  te., 
&c.,  &c.  1    But  now  for  the  burlesque. 

^  The  great  attraction  of  the  day  was 
the  first  appearance  of  an  intrepid  '  sefio- 
rita '  —  *  tauromaniac,'  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  call  her  —  who  was  to  fiice  the 
bull  single-handed.  This  drew  crowds  of 
spectators ;  and  when  the  ring  was  cleared, 
and  the  young  lady  entered,  in  a  kind  of 
^  bloomer '  costume,  with  a  cap  and  red- 
spangled  tunic,  the  audience  rose  towel- 
eome  her.  She  bowed  to  the  president,  and 
was  conducted  at  once  into  the  centre  of 
the  arena,  when  lo  !  a  great  tub,  with  one 
end  open,  was  brought  and  placed  upright, 
and  the  *  intrepid '  sefiorita  lifted  into  it 
It  reached  to  her  armpits,  and  there  she 
stood,  waving  her  '  banderillas '  or  darts, 
when  at  a  given  signal  the  bull  was  let  in. 
It  was  a  young  bufl,  with  horns  cut  short 
and  padded  at  the  ends ;  and  as  the  animal 
could  only  toss  or  do  mischief  by  lowering 
its  head  to  the  ground,  the  riik  did  not 
seem  great  or  the  performance  prominng. 
For  some  time  the  bull  woald  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tub,  evidently  not  consider- 
ing it  ftur  game,  but  af\er  walking  two  or 
three  times  round  the  arena  he  turned 
round  suddenly,  and  without  the  sliffhtest 
wamine  rushed  headlonff  at  it  Away 
went  the  tub,  rolling  half^across  the  arena, 
with  our  fhir  seftonta,  who  had  evidently 
rehearsed  her  part,  coiled  up  inside.  This 
was  all  very  well,  and  the  lady  might  enjoy 
a  sport  usually  confined  to  the  nedgeiKf 
and  other  lower  animals;  but  when  the 
bull,  who  soon  began  to  get  angry,  at  last 
caught  up  the  barrel  on  his  horns,  and 
rushed  bellowing  round  the  ring,  it  looked 
serions  for  the  tenant  [*  Tenant  I'  A 
pretty  tenement,  just  the  *SfPpf  tenement} 
by  the  by,  to  exereise  Mr.  jDisraeli's  cos- 
mopolitan wit  in  devising  a  Reform  Bill 
for  Spain.  They  are  sare  ask  him  to  do  it 
some  day.]  Then  a  general  rush  of  '  baa- 
deriHos '  and  *  ohukNr  to  the  rescue,  bat 
some  ttinotes  elapsed  before  they  could 
surroaad  the  bull  and  rescue  the  performes 
ftTMn  her  perilons  position.  When  extri- 
cated she  was  smuggled  tgnominioosl/  out 
ef  the  M^ena,  and  we  saw  the  brave  seio- 
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rita  no  more ;  the  boll  wm  not  kiHed,  but 
*•  bandied '  oat  of  the  ring.** 

*"  The  next  act  was  *  Skittles.'  « Nine 
negroes  dressed  grotesqoety  stand  np  like 
ninepins,  within  a  few  ieet  of  each  other, 
and  a  tntky  noviUado,  or  Toane  ball,  was 
let  in  to  knock  them  over.  They  under- 
stood their  duty,  and  went  down  flat  at  the 
first  chai^.  The  bull  struck  ont  right  and 
.left,  and  soon  oTertnmed  them  alL"  [With 
ail  respect,  what  we  fail  to  perceiTe  here 
is,  how  the  bull  *  soon  overtarned  them  all,' 
if  thej  had  already 'gooo  down  flat.'  If 
lie  *  turned  them  over,'  we  understand  it  — 
but  tumioff  over  is  not  the  same  as  over^ 
tominff.]  However,  they  then  sat  in  rows 
in  chairs,  and  were  again  bowled  over,  to 
the  delight  of  the  assembly.  ^  This  was 
great  funf"  says  Mr.  Blackbnm,  simply, 
^  and  it  was  repeated  several  times ;  the 
boll  liked  it,  the  '  ninepins '  seemed  to  like 
it,  the  people  gloried  in  it" 

**  The  third  act  was  a  borlesone  of  the 
'  picadores/  a  grotesque,  bat  a  sadder  sight 
—  [Mr.  Blackbom  is  going  to  moralize.] 
Five  poor  men  in  rags,  wbo,  for  the  sake 
of  two  or  three  reales,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  mounted  on  donkeys,  and  receive  the 
cfaffige  of  the  bull.  We  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  was  not  alone  Cerrantes 
who  had  *  laughed  Spain's  chivakjr  away/ 
if  the  stately  Sevillians  could  enjoy  such 
aights  as  these.  But  we  most  not  stay  to 
mondiEe,  the  sight  is  too  ridiculous.  There 
tibey  oome  in  dose  phalanx,  cheered  by  at 
leatt  5,000  people  ;  the  five  donkeys  with 
tiieir  ears  well  forward,  their  tails  set  close- 
ly between  their  legs,  die  ragged  *  picad- 
ores,'  without  saddle  or  bridle,  riding  with 
a  jaunty  air,  and  a  grim  smile  on  their 
dhrty  faces,  that  was  comical  in  the  extreme. 
Woidd  that  Gustave  Dor^  could  have  seen 
Hm  group  I  There  conies  the  bull.  The 
gliles  are  opened  again,  and  the  boll  goes 
to  Worlt  He  charges  them  at  once,  but 
ikflf  are  so  closely  packed  that  they  resist 
file  shock,  and  the  bull  retires.  He  has 
Vioken  one  of  the  animal's  legs,  but  ihetf  He 
U  wp  toM  a  handkerchief,  and  continue 
aMTchtng  slowly  round,  keeping  well  to- 
ijether  as  their  only  chance.  A  few  more 
3iarces,'and  down  they  all  go.  The  men 
nm  lor  their  lives,  and  leap  the  barriers, 
and  the  donkeys  are  thrown  up  in  the  air." 
And  now  for  a  rare  vista.  ^  As  evening 
flopfToaebed,  the  whole  scene  made  one  c? 
dme  pictures  that  delight  an  artist  The 
•Plaxa  di  Toros,'  at  SeviUe,  u  half  in 
ndna;  one  side  of  the  wall  being  destroyed, 
aad  tiirouch  this  gap  we  saw  die  ei^r.  The 
fiHMgfomM  WM  an  m^uiap  imss  of  peoplay 


scarcely  distinguishable  in  the  twilight,  but 
twinkling  with  the  light  of  thousands  of 
*cigaritos,'  and  covered  with  a  complete 
canopy  of  smoke  floating  in  the  still  air. 
Beyond,  the  cit^  towers,  just  tinged  with 
the  snn's  departing  rays,  and  *  La  Otralda ' 
high  above  them  all,  glowing  as  if  it  were 
yet  broad  day.  The  finale  was  a  wonder- 
ful sight  Two  or  three  young  bulls  were 
let  into  the  ring,  and  then  all  thb  pbo- 
FLB.  We  left  them  there,  roUing  md  iwt^ 
hling  ever  one  another  in  the  darknew,  eho^t^ 
ing,  fcreaming,  fighting,  and  cureina,  sending 
up  sounds  that  might  indeed  maKO  angeb 
weep.*  On  the  whole,  that  seems  to  us 
the  sort  of  blind  man's  bufi*  which  the 
Spanish  damned  might  be  allowed  on  holi- 
days to  enjory  in  h^  especially  on  those 
days  on  which  Sevillian  buriesqnes  are  en- 
acted for  the  benefit  of  certain  masses,  and 
other  acts  of  pietr  and  charity.  Now, 
seriously,  on  Mr.  Blackbom's  word  of  hon- 
our, —  and  he  is,  we .  assume,  a  man  of 
honour;  he  was  Mr.  Horsman's  secretary, 
he  says  so  himself,  —  on  his  very  word  of 
honour,  **  Is  all  this  trae  ?  "  Because,  if  it 
is  not.  It  is  a  very  impudent  hoax ;  and  if 
it  is,  it  is,  —  well,  it  is  simply  portentous. 
What  are  all  these  Spaniards  made  of? 
But  really  science  woula  like  to  know  what 
such  people  are  made  of.  We  should  like 
to  know.  Mr.  Blackburn  takes  it  all  stolid- 
ly for  granted,  and  asks  no  questions. 

But  whatever  his  notes  may  be,  the^  are 
not  dull.  We  leave  them  comparatively 
untouched,  and  will  only  add  Mr.  Black- 
bum's  advice  to  travellers  anxious  to  see 
Spain.  The  Pyrenees,  even  the  Spanish 
Pyrenees,  are  not  Spain.  The  true  Spain, 
he  says,  is  rapidly  passing  away.  If  yon 
wish  to  see  it  as  It  has  Men,  haste,  and 
-tarry  not 


cioiB  tiM  Spectator* 
THB    TATLOBS    OF    ONGAR.* 

Thbbb  volumes  are  worth  looking  at 
carefully.  We  use  the  words  **  looking  at  ** 
deliberately.  A  few  may  find  reading  theoi 
through  both  pleasant  and  profitable^  a  fiur 
larger  class  will  gladly  make  themseliFes  ao- 
qnaiated  with  the  fint  voknne«  and  there 
are  others,  perbapS|  who^  with  ourselyes,  will 
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be  led  carefully  to  stady  both  (not  without  I 
a  consciousness  that  the  task  is  somewhat 
irksome),  from  a  desire  fully  to  follow  out 
the  trains  of  thought  they  suggest.  Here, 
in  these  pages,  the  author  of  the  Physiccd 
Theory  oj  Another  Life^  and  the  inventor  of 
more  than  one  skilM  mechanical  device, 
with  his  sister,  the  well  known  Jane  Tay- 
lor, live  before  us.  Seldom  long  separated 
from  each  other,  all  their  earlier  lives  spent 
in  the  most  intimate  interchange  of  thought, 
one  has  scarcely  passed  from  amongst  us, 
whilst  the  voice  of  the  other  has  been  silent 
for  more  than  forty  years ;  and  as  we  look 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  read  these 
fragments  from  a  pen  that  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  in  this  family  seems  to  have 
been  never  idle,  we  see  that  in  the  interval 
of  that  short  forty  years  a  silent  revolution, 
mightier  than  the  one  which  marked  their 
eanier  years,  has  taken  place  among  us. 
The  Essays  in  Rhyme  may  rest  on  our 
shelves  beside  Cowper  or  xoune,  Display 
beside  Decision^  but  we  look  at  them  as  at 
some  quaint  Dutch  pictures,  which  have  a 
certain  realism  of  their  own,  and  yet  touch 
no  chord  to  which  our  own  lives  respond. 
Was  it  a  healthy  life,  this  religious  life  of 
seventy  years  ago  ?  A  strange,  silent  beau- 
ty rests  on  it  now,  like  the  calm  on  a  dead 
man's  face.  The  quiet  home  in  Lavenham, 
where  **  a  handsome  dwelling,  with  spacious 
garden  well  stocked  with  fruit,"  were  to  be 
had  for  6/.  a  year ;  where  the  mother  read 
aloud  at  meals,  and  no  moment  in  the  day 
was  suffered  to  be  lost ;  where  the  winter 
months  pass  in  unbroken  quiet;  yet  the 
days  in  their  well  filled  order  did  not  seem 
monotonous ;  where  the  mornings  were  spent 
by  the  girls  in  what  would  now  be  called 
household  drudgery,  but  which  with  them 
seems  only  to  have  lefl  them  fresher  for  the 
evening's  work,  the  writing  of  those  verses 
which  nave  been  the  delight  of  more  than 
one  generation  of  children  since,  and  are 
likely  to  last  when  the  essays  of  maturer 
years  have  been  long  forgotten.  That  Jane 
Taylor's  stories  and  essays  found  so  wide 
and  eager  a  reception  proved  she  was  the 
exponent  of  the  thoughts  of  many  at  that 
time.  There  had  alreadv  begun  the  reac- 
tion from  the  fierce  infidelity  and  careless 
libertinism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
strong  desire,  not  after  a  higher  life  exactly 
—  that  was  to  follow  —  bat  a(\er  a  sense  of 
completeness,  satisfaction,  roundness,  as  it 
were,  in  the  daily  routine,  and  men,  but 
more  especially  women,  who  never  dreamed 
of  eternal  life  as  a  thing  already  begun,  who 
had  not  the  faintest  perception  that  Christ 
revealed  more  than  divines  taught,  never- 


thelefls  believed  in  duty  as  A  grand  princi- 
ple, leading  along  a  straight  road  to  a  desi- 
rable though  unknown  goaL  And  the 
school  was  not  a  despicable  one.  The  wo- 
men at  least  learned  much  a  later  genera- 
tion seems  in  some  danger  of  forgetting,  the 
children  nursed  in  it  have  some  of  them 
outlived  it,  but  we  should  like  to  be  sure  the 
present  ase  will  produce  equally  fine  specU 
mens  of  enaracter,  —  men  who,  when  their 
English  is  rusty,  will  have  their  bonoar 
bright,  —  women  who,  when  their  hair  is 
white,  will  still  find  men  the  better  for  their 
presence.  We  have  learned  'to  dcepiae  a 
story  with  a  moral,  to  believe  that,  — 

"  Liberal  applications  lie 
In  Art  as  Nature,  dearest  friend  ; 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  oiie,  if  I 
Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end,* 


»» 


We  have  done  with  **  Mirrors "  and 
Looking-Glasses,"  are  tired,  in  short,  of  look- 
ing at  our  own  small  selves,  begin  to  think 
we  are,  afler  all,  but  atoms  in  a  univeri>ei 
the  resources  of  which  are  daily  opening 
more  widely  to  our  view.  It  is  a  higner«  at 
least,  a  wider  life,  but  we  return  to  lode 
again  at  the  pioneers  who  cut  the  way  to  it 
for  us,  through  many  a  huge  impediment. 
These  Taylors  were  amongst  them,  not  in  the 
van,  but  steadily  doinx  tne  work.  One  of 
the  earliest  amongst  them  who  took  *'  the 
family  pen  "  into  his  hand.  Charles  Taylor,  • 
the  well  read  editor  of  Calmet,  uncle  to 
Isaac  Taylor,  of  Stanford  Rivers,  is  weD 
sketched  in  these  volumes.  The  ^'  artist- 
scholar,"  to  whom  work  was  play,  and  rest 
work,  *'  teeming  with  repressed  enerey,"  so 
repressed,  he  seems  to  have  turned  some 
key  upon  his  deeper  intellectual  nature 
when  he  left  his  study,  and  never  at  the 
family  table  discoursed  of  the  matters  where- 
with his  brain  was  teeming.  His  table  talk, 
says  his  biographer,  **  was  an  instanoe  in 
illustration  of  Talleyrand's  reply^  to  an  im- 
pertinent physician,  who  had  tried  to  lead 
him  into  State  affairs,  *  Sir,  I  never  talk  of 
things -that  I  understand.' ''  To  the  laat  he 
lovcS  his  work,  but  shrank  from  the  fame 
which  attended  it.  We*  gather  from  this 
sketch  that  Mr.  C.  Taylor,  engraver,  was  to 
be  found  at  home,  but  the  editor  of  Calmet 
nowhere. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  book,  however, 
centres  around  Jane  Taylor,  and  it  is  almoet 
as  the  antiquarian  looks  at  some  ancient- 
seemin?  coin,  whose  modern  date  he  more 
than  half  soapects,  that  we  look  at  these  let- 
ters of  not  yet  fifty  years  ago.  The  names  are 
the  familiar  names  of  pla<^  and  pec^le  yet 
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among  us,  bat  tbe  style,  which  had  lasted 
many  a  long  year,  has  passed  away  for  ever ; 
a  wider  life,  quicker  travelling,  and  cheap 
postage  have  rendered  impossible  the  long 
sententious  letters  which  were  the  delight 
of  the  last  centar}'.  Jane  Taylor's  are  not 
below  the  average,  but  they  are  full  of  men- 
tiJ  provincialisms,  such  as  **  Certainly,  no 
one  ever  prayed  who  was  not  a  Christian,'' 
or  (when  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
attend  the  services  of  the  Established 
Church),  "Dr.  Watts*s  hymns  are  alwajrs 
ffoog,  which  make  the  prayers  go  down  a 
little  better."  Even  her  brother  and  biog- 
rapher, writing  later,  when  a  long  coarse 
of  mental  exertion  should  have  cured  this 
intellectual  cramp,  says,  "  Perhaps  the  in- 
stamces  are  rare,  if  indeed  wch  instances  are 
at  aU  to  be  founds  in  which  laborions  zeal  in 
works  of  mercy  exists  in  union  with  a  vivid 
relish  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination." 
It  certainly  must  co-exist  with  the  vivid 
jpower  to  ima^e  pain,  and  the  capacity 
lor  receiving  either  impression  is  probably 
of  one  width.  Coleridge  has  more  truly 
■aid:  — 

"  Fancy  is  the  power 
That  first  unsensualizes  the  dark  mind, 
Oiving  it  new  delights,  and  bids  it  swell 
With  wUd  activity." 

Yet  if  the  thought  were  often  narrow,  it 
seldom  lacked  either  strength  or  humour. 
We  have  all,  as  we  have  looked  On  many  a 
fiunily  monument,  felt  the  edge  of 


t« 


Devoutly  kneeling  side  by  side; 
As  though  they  did  intend, 
For  past  omissions  to  atone, 
By  saying  endless  prayers  in  stone." 


The  present  editor  has  inserted  a  few  ver- 
ses on  **  Recreation,"  of  which  Hood  would 
not  have  been  ashamed,  and  an  enigma 
which  we  hare  not  met  with  before,  and 
cannot  resist  giving.      The  answer  is  not 


"  Ye  philosophers,  hark  ! 
My  complexion  is  dark, 
Bcflection  and  silence  ray  character  mark. 

'*  No  record  on  earth 
Discovers  my  birth ; 
Long  reign  I  in  solitude,  silence,  and  dearth. 

"  I  travel  away. 
In  sombre  array ; 
But  my  turban  and  sandals  are  silvery  gray. 

**  K^jesttc  my  mien, 
And  my  dark  form  is  seen 
Att  tparkUng  m  gems,  like  an  African  queen. 
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"  One  pearl  that  I  wear 
Is  more  brilliant  and  rare 
Than  the  loveliest  gem  in  a  princess's  hair. 

*'  My  stature  is  tall. 
But  at  seasons  I  crawl. 
Or  shrink  myself  almost  to  nothing  at  all. 

"  Invisibly  hurled, 
I  traverse  the  world. 
And  o'er  every  land  is  my  standard  unfurled. 

"  I  silently  roll 
Round  Uie  icy-bound  pole  ; 
And  lung  the  wild  region  endures  my  centred. 

"  From  earliest  time 
I  was  grave  and  snblime ; 
But  often  am  made  the  accomplice  of  crime. 

"  My  intellect  teems 
With  visions  and  dreams, 
And  wild  ^es  of  terror,  my  favourite  themes. 

"  Tet  sorrow  and  pain 
Oft  welcome  my  reign, 
•And  eagerly  watch  for  my  coming  again : 

"  For  a  handmaid  of  mine. 
With  aspect  benign, 
Deals  out,  at  my  bidding,  a  soft  anodyne. 

"  My  sister  down  there, 
Is  transcendendy  fair, 
But  we  never  once  happened  to  meet  anywfaereu 

"  Advancing  behold 
Her  banners  of  gold ! 
Then  I  must  away,  with  my  story  half  told. . 

In  one  of  Jane  Taylor's  letters  she  givtee  an 
amusing  clue  to  the  success  which  attendedl 
her  Hymns  for  Infants.    **My  method  was 
to  shut  my  eyes  and  imagine  the  presence- 
of  some  pretty  little  mortal,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  catch,  as  it  were,  the  very  lan- 
guage it  would  use  on  the  subject  before- 
me,  and  I  have  failed  so  frequently,.because 
so  frequently  I  was  compelled  to  say^  **  Now. 
you  may  go,  my   dear,  I  shall  finish  the 
hynm  myself.*"    And  so,  (}uietly  working,, 
a  life  touched  with  many  lines  of  aadnesfti 
slipped  away,  not  without  leaidng  its  mark.. 
The  **  family  pen,"  which  has  nevver  been 
suffered  to  drop,  is  now  in  the  hands- of  one,, 
who,  though  tne  editor,  never   introduces 
himself  in  tnese  volumes.    Bntthene  ia-poetrjr. 
in  the  sternest  lines  of  his  most  ample  prose, 
and  in  the  hour  when  *Mife  is-  all  retouched 
again,"  there  will  be  mai^  a^  bright  thread 
woven  in  with  a  blessing  on  the  pen  that 
told  the  story  of  the  cnildiwn.  of  Belhnal 
Green. 
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A  WEEK  lET  A  FEENCH 

The  great  charm  of  this  inimitable  little 
abetch  of  French  country  life  seems  to  be 
in  the  gracpfiil  childlikenesg  of  the  manners 
of  the  whole  social  group  it  descnbes.  In 
England,   grown-up    persons   of   the    most  ^ 

Sleasant  kind  are  seldom  or  never  childlike, 
'be  charm  of  simplicitj  may  last  into  ma- 
turity, though  even  that  is  not  very  common, 
botthecharm  of  perfect  spontaneity,  of  child- 
like self-will,  or  childlike  self-deTotton,  child- 
like guilelessneis  and  equally  childlike  guile,  ' 
of  chddlike  helplessness  and  equally  chiQ like 
dexterity  under  difficulties,  especially  of 
childlike  frankness  and  equally  childlike 
stratagem  for  purposes  of  courtesy,  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  best  English  society.  The 
sketches  of  character  in  this  little  book  are 
the  merest  outlines,  sometimes  so  slight  as 
only  just  to  give  individuality  of  expression, 
sometimes  vivid  enough  to  impress  the  , 
memqry  very  powerfully,  but  never  studied 
in  anything  libe  detail.  But  the  effect  of 
the  whole  upon  the  reader's  imagtoatlon  is 
far  more  vivid  than  the  effect  of  the  parts. 
There  is  a  wholeness  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion about  the  picture  of  the  little  society 
kept  tt^ether  for  a  single  week  only  witbin 
the  cognizance  of  the  reader  of  this  story, 
which  is  never  to  bo  found  in  any  Eoglish 
story.  Even  such  a  picture  as  Mrs.  Gas- 
koU's  Cran fiir J,  —  perfect  in  in  way,  and 
executed  wilh  far  more  laborioiia  detail, 
—  gives  no  each  imprCBsion  of  differences 
of  character  blended  into  a  single  Booial 
whole,  simply  because  there  is  no  such  thing 
to  be  found  even  in  the  most  perfectly  i 
amalgamated  of  English  societies.  English-  i 
men  and  Englishwomen  have  by  their  verr  j 
nature  less  capacity  lo  blend  with  each  ■ 
other.  Thi'ir  livfts  are  too  rauL'h  regulated 
by  recognized  social  customs  and  etiquettes, 
too  little  by  the  momentary  result  ol"  spon- 
taneous social  feeling.  M.  Berthie^aFrench 
arust,  who  is  one  or  the  best  figures  in  the 
admirable  little  eroup  at  Marny,  gives  us  a 
perfect  illustration  of  the  clement  in  the 
English  character  which  prevenrs  the  spon- 
taneousness  necessary  to  the  charm  of  all 
true  society.  He  is  describing  the  different 
way  in  which  the  English  ana  other  nations 
deal  with  the  great  evil  of  sea-sickufss :  — 

"  MnilemDisellc  docs  not  look  as  if  she  had 
crossed  the  sea  vcstcrday :  were  you  ill  ?  " 
asked  Monsieur  Ilerthier,1n  hi' slow  jfentle  way. 
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"I  think  the  English  character  never  comes 
out  more  strongl;  than  on  board  a  steamboat," 
he  continaed.    "The  feeling   of  dectncj/  —  U 

coRvaiMt — is  whatEnf^lisli  people  never  lose 
sight  of — English  women  more  especially: 
even  the  tortures  of  seasickness  they  manage 
to  control,  and  retire  to  some  Becluded  comer 
with  their  bnsin,  hoping  lo  eliroud  from  observa- 
tion an  attitude  which  no  amount  of  will  can 
render  graceful,  or  digniQcd.  I  saw  a  vulgar 
Spanisrd  once,  when  I  was  crossing  over  to 
England  ;  he  had  been  making  game  of  a  poor 
Meess,  wh?,  with  English  forethought,  had  pro- 
vided herself  with  a  basin  before  the  vesKl 
started.  He  straddled  about  oa  deck  with  ■ 
great  chain  anil  a  gaadv  cane,  and  said  in  a 
swaggering  way,  '  Liook  at  all  these  poor 
wretches  who  are  datatmincd  to  be  ill !  their 
precautions  are  exactly  what  m;ikes  tham  so  ; 
thej  are  ah^id,  and  give  in,  and  of  cootie  are 
sick  immediately ;  but  if  one  walks  np  and 
down  as  I  do,  and  smokes  as  I  do  and  sings  as 
I  do,  one  is  never  ill.'  He  began  execnting 
some  roulades  as  the  boat  steamed  out  of  har- 
bour ;  the  sea  was  terrible,  and  before  ten  min- 
utes were  over,  my  Spaniard,  who  had  suddenly 
lapsed  into  ominous  silence  and  gradually  be- 
come of  a  hue  the  like  of  which  1  never  beheld 
before  or  since  on  any  human  countenance, 
□tiered  a  discordant  shriek,  and  made  a  violent 

E lunge  at  a  basin  ho  saw  upon  a  bench  near 
im  ;  the  ship  lurched  and  the  basin  rolled  off, 
and  he  rolled  after  it,  and  lay  wallowing  there 
on  the  ground  where  lie  fell,  an  utterly  demoral- 
iicd  and  dieeuaiing  object;  but  so  miserable, 
and  so  regardless  of  all  appearances,  lliat  I  as- 
sure you  he  became  almost  grand  through  ax- 
cuss  of  suffering,  and  the  entire  absence  of  selt 
oon^cionancas.  Meess,  wilh  her  basin  in  her 
corner,  and  all  her  British  dignity,  was  little  by 
the  side  of  Jhat  Spaniard  in  the  agony  of  his 
uticr  sclf-nbandonmonl."  —  We  all  laughed,  but 
,  Madame  Ulympe  took  the  English  t\Se  pf  the 
qncstion,  and  stood  op  for  it  very  vigorously. 
!  MoDsicur  Berthior  turned  to  me.  "  Conma 
I  that  you  went  downstairs  and  tried  to  hide 
yonrself  from  eTerjono;  you  would  not  ba 
English  if  yon  had  not  done  thus.  I  rememhar 
at  one  time  of  my  life  having  to  pasa  every  day 
the  English  pastrycook's  at  the  comer  of  tba 
Hue  do  Rivoli.  I  used  to  sea  the  English 
MisAcs  there  Gating  cake,  and  when  I  looked 
in  at  them  |for  they  were  almost  always  prrtly) 
I  they  took  a  crumb  at  the  tima,  but  when  J 
'  passed  on,  and  they  thought  they  were  not  seen 
'  any  more,  they  put  enorinoui  pioi.-««  into  their 
mciuihs,  and  ate  with  as  mucli  voracity  as  other 
people.  I  used  to  amuse  niyaelf  with  pretead- 
I  ing  to  go  by,  and  then  coming  back  stealthily 
I  to  watch  them  from  the  comer  of  the  window, 
I  and  they  always  did  the  same." 

'  There  are  characters  in  thia  fascinating 
little  tketch,  or  tale,  or  whatever  it  may  bo 
called,  of  »U  kinds,  self-willed  and  yielding, 
selfish  and  onselfish,  tJmomus  and  bold,  help- 

{ less  and  helpfiili  bat  all  (except  the  Edgliu 
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Lady  Blankenev  and  her  daughter)  have  rare  even  in  France  —  would  he  quite  im- 

this    most    fascinating    social    quauty    of  possible  in  England :  — 
childlike    spontaneity,  —  that    is,    express 

themselves  with  'so  much  less  relation  to  ah-  ^e  had  nearly  finished  dessert,  %vhen  Ursula 
stract  rules  and  general  conventions  than  suddcnlyexclaimed,  —  *' What  in  tKc  world  are 
the  English,  and  therefore  with  so  much  j^oudoinp,  Jacques?"  — He  was  carefully  strok- 
more  ease.  Madame  Olympe,  the  mistress  inf^down  both  sidesofhis  nose  with  the  fir^tfinger 
and  presiding  genius  of  the  nousehold,  with  of  each  hand,  and  then  rubbinn:  the  points  of 
her  imperious  self-will  and  infinite  depth  of  tlie  finj^er  together  at  the  end  of  his  nose,  as  if 
tenderness  and  compassion,  is  as  childlike  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  adhesive  substance.  I  had 
as  her  own  little  daughter  Jeanne,  —  nay,  •*^"  ^»™  '^flll^  ^?*"?  ^^'^  during  the  last  ten 
more  so,  as  childlike  m  her  own  way  as  M.  ™1""^- -  ^^""^l'^^  ^^J./^?  <1»^«  ^,?C  *>« 
Dessaix,  the  naif,  old  violinist  whoLitates  ^u  'n^'.r^Z  ^h^^Jh^vlrnt^ir  il^^^ 
the  manners  of  flies  and  elephants  at  dinner  fi^t  with  their  legs  going  careful! v  under  their 
time,  and  picks  peaches  with  an  elephantine  wings,  and  then  how  thev  clean  their  legs  by 
sweep  of  his  arm  off  his  youncj  friend's  scraping  them  against  each  other  ? "  and  Ke 
Ursula  Hamilton's  plate.  Take  the  follow-  did  it  again.  *'  Ceci  cest  V€l^phant"  he  con- 
ing little  trait  of  Madame  Olympe's  self  will,  tinued  mournfully,  and  stretching  his  arm  out 
and  notice  how  much  less  social  restraint  ^^'^  *  sudden  impetuous  sort  of  circular  sweep 
childlike  self-will  of  this  kind  causes,  than  ^^'^^^  ^  Ursula's  plate,  he  picked  up  from  off 
far  less  obstinate  and  far  more  reasonable  't  a  peach  which  she  was  just  going  to  eat.  and 
self-will  of  another  and  more  reinilated  dropped  it  with  a  curve  from  ai)ove  into  his 
,.    ,. •»  V  M«     «**«    uivi^    ■eguiai.cxA  own  mouth.     The  dexterity  and  the  hkeness  to 

*  the  creature  he  was  imitating  were  perfectly 

marvellous,    and    perfectly    irresistible  —  even 

After  we  had  gone  steadily  along  for  about  Maria    blinked    her    shor^sighted    eyes    and 

ten  minutes,  one  of  the  horses  shied  at  a  piece  chuckled  faintly.    Monsieur  Kene'  alone  main- 

of  paper  that  was  lying  in  the  road.     Madame  tained  a  well-bred  gravity,  and  gave  the  signal 

Oljfmpe   gave    a    scream  :     '*  It's    the    white  for  leaving  the  table  by  rising  at  once, 
horse  I  "  cried  she.  —  '*  It's  the  bay  one,"  said 

Monsieur  Ren(5,  looking  out.     The  coachman        And  again  : 

whipped    and   whipped  in  vain ;    the   animal 

jumped  and  fidgeted,  but  would  not  co  by  the  ..  t     m,       •.                      .    •       'i.  c             ,, 

placi.     Madame  Olympe  was  be^nnninff  to  be  .l^*"  .^"^'^  "«^  ^^.^^f'^  ^^  Samson  ' 

a  good  deal  frightened.    It's  the  white  horse  !  "  f**^  Monsieur  Jacques.       And  Samson  shall ' 

she  exclaimed  again.     Monsieur  Charles  now  ^,  *  contralto    and  thou  s  halt  sing  it -thou 

looked  oat  in  bis  Turn.   "  No.  Oljimpe/' said  he,  'y'^V^^^Tr"^'    ~   .?."' ^^t!  ^^'^  *^^^"  ^"^ 

"  it  is  the  bay  horse."  -  "  Ifs  thrwliite  horse ! "  !\ '     V"'^  Ursula  -    thou  who  art  not  strong  J 

she  vodfenited,  eyeing  him    despotically,   be-  ^."®  docs   but  what  one  is.     Thou   dear  old 

tween  two  screams.     The  l>east  now  begin  to  "'"">''    she  went  on  caressingly,     thou  hast  a 

*ick  and  plunge,  and  Mailame  Olvmpe  ^x  into  !»"'«  «oul:  how  wilt  Uiou  do  great  things  with 

a  state  of  the  most  im|)eriou8  terror.     -There  "/     B!»t  thou  hast  a  tender  soul,  and  a  fanci- 

U  no  white  horse  at  all  in  the  carriage,"  said  ^"^  ^•'*^'."'  *"*^  <^'  F»«^>  tenderness,  and  fancy 

Monsieur  Charles.     "  But  when  I  tell  you  that  thou  wilt  always  be  master.    Thou  canst  bnt 

I  choose  that  it  shouhl   be  a  white  hoi^ !  "  T^f^  ^t°"  »«•     ^^^^  "'\»  SJ"??"^.  ^'^  P^'^}^ 

cried  she,  in  her  highest  key.  and  with  her  eye-  Y""^    cZ'^'^VK^J^V  '^^  ^K'^'^-u^-  '"  u'*' 

brows  running  straight  up  her  forehead  into  her  J"^^*''  «^,*»'«  shepherd  days,  and  I  will  smg  that 

hair.    It  was  too  funnv,  and  we  all  went  into  *^* 
fits  of  laughter,  in  which  she  could  not  help 

joining  very  heartily  herself,  fe  spite  of  her  Very  striking,  too,  is  the  sketch  of  M. 

alarm.  Rene  de  Saldes,  the  ladies'  man  of  the  story, 

with   his   wonderful  influence  over  every- 

Tlie  picture  of  M.  Dessaix,  the  helpless  body,  due  to  a  mixture    of  scomfulness, 

Kttle  violinist,  who  is  so   utterly  dependent  savoir-faire,  and  polfishness,  and  to  the  **  lit- 

on  bu  young  companion,  Ursufa  Hamilton,  tie  tired,  sad  smile,"  which  makes  all  the 

that  he  knocks  at  the  compartment  between  women  feel  him  their  superior,  and  leads 

their  rooms  to  complain  that  he  cannot  sleep  them  to  indulge  an  entirely  mistaken  fancy 

for   some   mysterious   smell  —  which   turns  that  he  has  some  deep  sorrow  (other  than 

out  to  be  due  to  apples  under  his  bed  —  is  his  own  pride  and  selfishneM^  which  they 

most  entertaining  and  engaging.     We  have  could  consoKi.     Even  he,  who  has  by  far  the 

not  room  for  any  lengthened  extract,  but  most  artificially  regulated  mind  in  the  story, 

such  a  relation  as  this  between  a  man  and  a  has  a  social  spontaneity  about  him  which 

yonng  lady,  who  is  neither  his  relative  nor  makes  him  very  different  from  the  ladies' 

Dis  jSmc^e  —  a  relation  admitted  to  be  very  hero  of  an  English  tale,  though  it  comes  out 
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in  reckless  sarcasms,  directed  against  any 
one  he  cannot  sway,  and  in  sad  little  com- 
pliments, spontaneous  in  form,  but  intended 
to  gain  liim  influence  where  he  sees  that  he 
can  establish^  an  influence,  which  imply 
anything  but  disinterested  spontaneousnesj 
of  character.  Still,  the  ease,  the  absolute 
adaptation  of  his  language  to  the  exigences 
of  tno  moment,  and  without  any  regard  to 
abstract  rulg»,  is  as  remarkable  in  M.  Bend 
de  Saldes  as  in  any  of  the  others,  and  his 
passionate  burst  of  childlike  prief  when  he 
cannot  persuade  Ursula  Hamilton  to  marry 
him,  is  conceived  entirely  in  the  same  social 
school.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
child  (Jeanne's)  description  of  the  nature 
of  M.  de  Salves'  influence  in  the  chateau  :  — 


"  Rend  is  travelled,  and  learned,  and  artistic, 
and  interesting  —  above  all,  interesting  ;  that 
is  the  very  word  for  him.  But  he  never  thinks 
much  about  anybody,  that  I  can  see,  except  him- 
self ;  and  yet  somehow,  I  don't  know  wny,  one 
can't  help  having  a  feeling  of  immense  respect 
for  him  ;  I  suppose,  because  he  has  always  the 
air  of  despising  one  so  —  it  gives  one  immedi- 
ately a  morbid  desire  af^r  his  approbation  and 
notice.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  us  to  have  him 
come  here  in  the  winters  ;  we  should  fall  back 
into  the  benighted  state  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
do  nothing  but  kill  our  ho^  and  cat  them,  if  it 
were  not  for  him  !  He  keeps  us  all  up  to  the  mark. 
I  always  read  up  to  him  when  ho  is  coming, 
and  we  never  dare  shut  an  eye  of  an  evening ; 
and  Mrtman  dresses  herself  properly,  and  puts 
on  no  more  gowns  that  were  made  in  the  year 
one ;  and  Charles  does  not  make  anv  dirty 
jokes ;  and  even  the  cook  sends  un  superhuman 
dinners  when  he  is  at  Marny  \  Do  you  under- 
stand him  at  all  from  my  description  ?" 

All  the  little  side-figures  are  equally 
characteristic  of  a  society  entirely  unknown 
in  Kn<!land.  The  little  nun  and  her  gossip- 
py  self-dedication  and  devotion  to  the  hign- 
est  duties  of  charity  is  a  most  amuain?  and 
pathetic  side-figure ;  and  excellent,  tbough 
rather  faint,  is  the  sketch  of  M.  Charles, 
the  Marquis,  who  in  the  absence  of  Madame 
Oljnnpe  would*  have  been  master  of  the 
chutoau.  Perhaps  the  poorest  sketch  in  the 
book  is  the  figure  meant  to  bo  most  striking, 
Ursula  Hamilton,  who  impresses  us  as  drawn 
from  life  only  in  her  exquisitely  drawn  re- 
lation to  M.  Dessaix.  In  other  aspects  of 
her  character  she  is  scarcely  well  ^defined. 
All  the  studies,  however,  are  mere  outlines, 
and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  much 
pleasure  Madame  Sartoris  has  managed  to 
give  us  by  sketches  so  very  slight  and  airy 
as  these. 


From  the  Examiner. 

Wanderinffg  of  a  Naturalist  in  India^  the 
Western  Himalayas,  and  Cashmere,  By 
Andrew  Leitb  Adams,  M.D.,  Surgeon 
22nd  Regiment.  Edinburgh  :  Eklmonston 
and  Donglaa. 

Armt  surgeons  have  good  opportunities 
for  the  practical  study  of  natural  history, 
and  Dr.  Adams  has  made  good  use  of  those 
that  fell  to  his  lot.  He  was  in  India,  with 
plenty  of  leisure  for  looking  about  and 
plenty  of  ability  to  look  about  intelligently, 
Detween  1849  and  1854  ;  and  here  he  gives 
a  rambling  history  of  his  observations,  with 
just  enough  record  of  his  personal  adven- 
tures and  gossip  on  miscellaneous  topics  to 
give  coherence  to.  the  narrative. 

His  first  halt  was  at  Poonah,  and  there, 
on  beginning  his  Indian  life,  he  wisely  set 
himself  in  opposition  to  the  orthodox  ways 
of  European  residents,  thereby  proving  his 
theory  tnat "  the  most  part  oi  tlie  so-called 
insalubrity  of  the  climate  is  attributable  to 
the   neglect  of   the  simplest  of  hygienic 
rules.**    ^'  By  risine  early  and  going  soon 
to  bed,**  he  says,  "  1  had  always  a  few  hours 
at  my  disposal  for  out-door  amusements  and 
recreations,  and,  when  the  heat  of  the  day 
kept  me  within  the  shade  of  my  bungalow, 
I  could  still  find  occupation    and    study 
among  the  collection  or  natural  objects  I 
had  gathered  during  my  morning  and  even- 
ing rambles."      In  thai  way  he  kept  his 
health  and  was  able  to  lay  up  a  good  store 
of  information  for  his  own  and  other  peo- 
ple's profit     The  naturalbt  in  India,  how- 
ever, has  not  to  wander  far  in  search  of  ob- 
jects.   Fleas,  mosquitoes,  beetles,  and  scor- 
pions swarm  in  every  house  and  tent ;  and 
snakes,  of  which  plenty  can  always  be  found 
near  at  hand,  often  come  in-doo»  for  better 
company.     "  On  one  occasion,"  says  Dr. 
Adams,  ^^  I  was  awoke  by  my  servant  pur- 
suing a  snake  across  my  bed-room  floor. 
He  Rilled  it  at  my  bed-side.     One  <^  the 
first  injunctions  a  native  servant  gives  his 
newly-arrived  master  is,  *  always  to  shake 
his   boots  well   before   putting  them  on,' 
scorpions  being  apt  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  toe."    Dr.  Adams  tells  also  how,  at 
the  proper  time,  the  pools  are  almost  coated 
over  with  the  spawn  of  frogs,  and  how  kites 
and  vultures  wdl  dart  down  and  seize  the 
mutton-chops  which  the  servants  are  bring- 
ing to  table  from  the  neighbouring  cook- 
house.   '*My  attention  was  one  momii^ 
directed  to  a  colony  of  flying  foxes,  which 
had  taken  up  their  abode  on  a  banyan  tree 
situate  in  one  of  the  most  central  and  popu- 
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lous  quarters  of  Poonah.  Each  bat  was 
suspended  by  the  hind  feet,  in  which  posi- 
tion it  remained  even  when  shot.  Some 
were  perfectly  motionless,  others  swaying 
to  ana  fro  with  noisy  clamour,  indifferent 
to  the  busy  crowd  moving  onwards  in  the 
street  below.  One  I  killed  measured  from 
tip  to  tip  about  five  feet."  Ants,  too,  move 
about  in  Ion;;  columns,  a  foot  or  so  wide. 

"  One  day,  during  a  ramble  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kurracliee,  I  observed  a  string 
of  these  ants  extending  from  their  nest 
across  a  plain  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  in  the  direction  of  a  barn.  Instead  of 
carrying  their  eggs,  they  were  stocking  up 
supplies  for  future  use.  In  steady  double 
file  they  were  proceeding  to  and  from  their 
nest ;  one  party  moving  slowly  on,  heavily 
loaded,  eacn  individual  carrying  a  vetch- 
seed  about  the  size  of  its  bearer,  while  the 
returning  party  hurried  back  for  a  fresh 
burden,  i  passed  them  at  dusk,  and  on  the 
following  day  found  them  as  busy  as  ever." 
These  little  thieves  would  soon  empty  a 
granary,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
snould  attempt  to  check  their  course  and  so 
subject  himself  to  their  stinp.  Then  there 
are  the  jackals,  with  a  special  liking  for  hu- 
man flesh,  who  even  break  into  the  hospital 
dead-wards  in  search  of  food,  and  whose 
half  barking,  half-wailing  cries  sounded  to 
Dr  Adams  like  an  utterance  of  these  words : 

Dead  Hindoo  — Dead  Hindoo  ! 
"Where  —  whCre  —  whfire  —  whSre  ? 
Here  —  here  —  here  —  here  ! 

Fleasanter  objects  of  study  —  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes  of  all  sorts  —  came  abun- 
dantly in  Dr  Adams's  way  daring  his  stay 
in  Poonah  and  on  his  journey  to  Scinde. 
In  search  of  others  he  made  expeditions  to 
the  Chor  mountain  and  other  parts  of  the 
Himalayan  ranges,  as  well  as  into  Cashmere 
and  elsewhere.  In  these  expeditions  he 
shot  pheasants  without  number,  and  hunted 
deer,  wild  boars,  bears,  elephants,  and  the 
like.  About  the  appearances  and  habits  of 
eaeh  and  all,  Dr  Adams  supplies  much  in- 
terasttng  information. 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE    DAKYERS    PAP^B8.• 

Ths  authoress  of  the  Heir  of  Redclyffe 
calls  this  liule  book  *^  an  Invention,"  —  to 

*  TIM  DoMfMrw  ^apert.  An  Inrention.  Bj  the 
Aothor  of  the  Mdr  of  ReekU^e,  London  :  Mac- 
MilUa  and  Co. 


disabuse  her  readers,  we  conclude,  from  the 
beginning,  of  the  notion  of  its  being  an 
historical  tale.  It  neither  romances  on  a 
period,  nor  beautifies  nor  blackens  actual 
character.  Its  merit  lies  in  a  very  pretty, 
discriminative  conception  of  two  or  three 
specimens  of  character,  which  might  per- 
haps have  existed  in  England  at  any  part 
of  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  which  are  certainly  drawn  from  the 
writer's  own  imagination,  and  very  slightly 
from  the  popular  notions  of  the  prevaihng 
parties  of  the  period. 

Here  you  have  a  fastidious,  delicate, 
Puritan  lady,  wedded  to  a  coarse,  illiterate 
clown  of  the  Cavalier  school,  and,  chiefly 
by  means  of  her  wiser,  more  teachable,  and 
candid  sister,  and  also  of  the  sensible  man 
whom  theVister  marries,  the  business  of  the 
book  seems  to  be  to  show  how  the  discord- 
ant cQTuple  may  not  only  have  their  redeetm- 
ing  points,  but  how  these  may  be  by  degrees 
made  known  to  each  other,  so  that  the 
Christian  lady  may  cease  to  be  sour  and 
repelling,  and  the  brutal  husband  may  be 
softened  and  elevated. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  delicacy,  nice 
handling,  and  wise  suppi*cssion  in  the  quiet 
story.  To  our  minds  it  is  a  pleasant,  recon- 
ciling picture,  not  resembling  Miss  Tonne's 
ordinary  stories,  probably  not  destinea  to 
please  a  good  many  of  her  readers,  but  at 
all  events  naving  a  great  share  of  merit  of 
its  own. 

The  machinery  is  common-place.  An 
American  lady  and  gentleman  come  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  certain  Sir  Bernard  and  lady 
Danvers,  residing  in  the  north-west  of  Ire- 
land, at  Castle  Barrymore,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  loughs  of  the  country.  By  vir- 
tue of  ancient  kindred  descent,  they  come 
filled  with  a  curious  interest  in  the  annals 
of  the  Irish  Danvers  family,  and  are  per- 
mitted to  ransack  the  old  letters  and  re- 
cords of  the  time  previous  to  the  emigration 
of  their  own  particular  branch  (somewhere 
about  1689).  Of  course  there  are  also  the 
pictures  to  see,  —  Lady  Penelope  Bernard, 
the  Puritan  mother  of  their  race  —  Sir 
Thomas  Danvers,  her  husband.  In  the 
same  room  is  the  picture  of  her  sister,  Lady 
Frances,  afterwards  wife  to  Colonel  Ri(*haru 
Chetwynd  (who  in  due  time  comes  to  be 
Knight  and  Lieutenant-General).  The  pic- 
tures tell  a  good  deal  —  Lady  Pen,  small, 
pale,  sandy-haired  —  Sir  Thomas,  red, 
coarse,  double-chinned  —  but  the  narrative 
is  mainly  given  throm^h  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  sisters,  after  marriage  nas  sepa- 
rated them,  and  poor  Pen  is  tremblingly 
obeying  her  lord  and  master  at  his  house 
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and  home  at  Highbury  Dan  vers,  in  Somer- 
setshire. 

Af^r  the  lapse  of  some  years  he  takes  her 
to  Ireland  —  her  own  family  estate  —  and 
to  this  he  is  compelled  by  his  lady*8  own 
imprudence  —  for  it  seems  that,  all  in  igno- 
rance and  mistaken  zeal,  she  in  his  absence 
from  home  has  committed  him  and  his  re- 
tainers to  the  cause  of  Monmouth  ;  and  poor 
Sir  Thomas,  returning,  finds  himself  sud- 
denly placed  in  great  jeopardy.  The  re- 
bellion is  soon  put  down  ;  but  Kirke  and 
Jefferys  are  pursuing  their  vengeful  career, 
without  an  atom  of  discrimination.  He 
has  to  pay  largely  for  her  disloyalty,  and 
still,  fearing  for  her  life,  can  do  no  other 
than  take  her  to  his  remote  castlo  in  Ire- 
land. Capitally  do  the  two  characters 
come  out  there.  He,  abrupt,  coarse, 
drunken,  yet  with  a  fund  of  honest  and 
igrenerous  feeling,  attached  to  and  pitying  his 
lady  all  the  while,  and  doing  his 'best  to 
reconcile  her  to  the  exile  ;  she,  only  discov- 
ering by  slow  degrees  what  Jier  conduct  has 
brought  upon  him,  repelling  him  meantime 
by  her  sourness ;  the  sister  and  brother-in- 
law  revealing  the  truth  where  they  can, 
but  cautious  in  their  disclosures.  Then 
comes  the  invasion  of  William  of  Orange ; 
Sir  Thomas,  staunch  in  all  things,  has  no 
hesitation  here.  He  joins  his  Stuart  Eang, 
is  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  is  wounded, 
and  believed  to  be  slain.  Then  his  Orange 
brother-in-law,  Chetwynd,  who  of  course 
has  fought  against  him,  goes  down  to  Castle 
Barrymore,  to  break  the  news  to  the  Lady 
Fen.  But  she  has  already  heard  it,  and 
now  first  learns  the  complete  history  of  what 
her  ill-matched  but  generous  husband  has 
been  doing  for  her  through  all  this  time  of 
peril.  Of  course,  conscience  and  remorse 
for  the  mistakes  of  the  past  lead  t«  a  new 
feeling  of  tenderness  for  the  supposed  de- 
ceased. Then  she  has  a  fatherless  boy  to 
plead  for  him.  But,  as  may  be  conjectured, 
the  husband  is  not  dead',  though  desperately 
wounded,  and  is  lying;  at  a  well  concealed 
retreat  near  the  castle,  while  the  good  bro- 
ther-in-law, who  suspects  it  all,  has  to 
feign  ignorance  and  connive  at  their  inter- 
views. 

All  this  part  is  extremely  well  given. 
The  loyal  baronet  can  by  no  means  give 
pledges  to  Kin^  William,  nor  can  his  wife 
endure  separation,  so  they  join  the  exiles 
at  St.  Germain,  sending  over  their  boy  to 
Lady  Frances  and  her  husband  for  educa- 
tion, and  after  a  time  they  emigrate  to  Vir- 
ginia. The  eldest  born  remains  in  Eng- 
land, serving  after  a  time  in  Queen  Anne*s 
armies,  and  gaining  honour  and  renown  j 


ahid  the  last  of  the  Danvers  papers  is  a  let- 
ter from  this  young  man  himself,  written 
from  the  American  Highbury  Danvers, 
where  he  is  visiting  his  &tber  and  mother 
and  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
charmmg  aunt,  Lady  Frances,  has  died  long 
before ;  but  here,  in  1712,  we  have  the  prim, 
Puritan  Lady  Pen  transformed.  '*  And 
how  is  it,"  asks  her  son,  **^ou  never  told 
me  how  sweet  and  lovely  is  my  mother's 
countenance  ?  "  And  here,  too,  is  the  rol- 
licking baronet  grown  sober.  **  And  sure  I 
am/'  adds  the  youth,  **  that  no  married  pair 
were  ever  more  blessed  than  they  are ; " 
and  so  he  takes  courage  to  announce  to 
them  his  love  for  a  cousin,  the  daughter  of 
the  cherished  Frances  Chetwynd,  with 
whom,  let  us  hope,  as  we  doubt  not  Miss 
Yonge  and  everybody  else  does,  tiiat  he 
"  lived  very  happdy  ever  aflerwards." 


From  the  Ezamiaer . 
THE    QUEEN'S    BOOK. 

Next  week  the  public  will  be  reading  the 
account  of  the  Early  Years  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  which  is  the  first  part  of  the  me- 
moir of  Prince  Albert  now  oeing  completed 
under  the  direction  of  her  Majesty.  The 
nature  of  the  book  removes  it  from  criti- 
cism, since  it  was  compiled  originally  for 
private  circulation  amongst  the  members  of 
the  Queen's  own  family  or  of  the  circle  of 
her  private  firiends,  and  it  is  now,  we  are 
told,  given  to  the  public  in  authentic  form 
to  avert  the  danger  of  a  surreptitious  issue. 
This  volume  has  been  prepared  with  much 
good  taste,  and,  we  may  add,  literary  skill, 
by  Lieutenant-General  the  Hon.  C.  Grey, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  volumes  yet  to 
follow  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr  Theodore 
Martin.  The  translations  of  the  Prince's 
Grerman  letters  written  in  his  youth  have 
been  made  by  the  Princess  Helena.  The 
period  covered  b^  the  preiient  volume  ex- 
tends from  the  Prince's  birth  to  his  marriage 
and  the  birth  and  christening  of  the  Prin- 
cess Boyal. 

Prince  Albert  was  bom  on  the  2l8t  of 
June,  1819,  at  Rosenau,  a  summer  residence 
of  his  father  the  Duke  of  Coburg.  His 
mother's  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and 
she  was  separated  from  his  father  when  the 
young  Prince  Albert  was  only  five  years 
old.  During  the  remaining  seven  years  of 
her  life  his  mother  never  saw  her  children. 
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Her  Majest}'  writes  that  **  the  Prince  never 
forffot  her,  and  spoke  with  much  tendemesB 
ana  sorrow  of  his  poor  mother,  and  was 
deeply  affected  in  reading,  after  his  mar- 
riage, the  accounts  of  her  sad  and  painful 
illness.  One  of  the  first  gif>s  he  made  to 
the  Queen  was  a  little  pin  he  had  received 
from  her  when  a  little  child.  Princess 
Louise  ( the  Prince's  fourth  daughter,  and 
named  after  her  grandmother  )  is  said  to  be 
*  like  her  in  face.  At  two  years  old  **  little 
Alberinchen  "  was  described  as  **  with  his 
large  blue  eyes  and  dimpled  cheeks,  be- 
witehing,  forward,  and  quick  as  a  weasel," 
or  again,  as  '*■  lively,  yer^  funny,  all  ^ood 
nature,  and  full  of  mischief."  The  Prince 
afterwards  spoke  to  the  Queen  of  his  child- 
hood, when  his  mother  was  yet  with  him,  as 
the  happiest  time  of  his  life.  He  and  his 
brother  Ernest,  a  year  older  than  himself, 
were  educated  under  the  direction  of  a  Mr. 
Florschutz.  In  1825,  aged  six,  he  enters 
in  a  childish  diary,  **  I  cned  at  my  lesson 
to-day,  because  1  could  not  find  a  verb : 
and  the  tutor  pinched  me,  to  show  me  what 
a  yerb  was.     And  I  cned  about  it." 

In  1826  the  Duchy  of  Gotha  was  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Coburg,  the  young  brothers  still 
abiding  by  their  lessons  at  Coburg  and  the 
Rotenau.  A  remarkably  full  and  systematic 
programme  of  studies,  drawn  up  by  Prince 
Albert  for  his  own  use  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
is  printed  upon  one  of  the  pages  of  this  vol- 
ume. 

In  1835  the  Prince  and  his  brother  made 
a  little  German  tour,  and  in  the  following 
Tear  paid  their  first  visit  to  London,  whence 
Prince  Albert  reported  home  of  the  Princess 
Victoria,  **  Our  cousin  is  very  amiable."  In 
April,  1837,  the  Princes  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn,  where  they  remained  for 
the  next  year  and  a  half.  It  was  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1837,  that  Princess  Victoria, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  but  three 
months  older  than  the  cousin  who  was  even 
then  pointed  to  as  her  future  husband,  be- 
came Queen  of  England.  Here,  dated  from 
Bonn,  is  Prince  Albert's  letter  written  to 
the  Queen  on  her  accession,  the  first  letter 
written  by  him  in  English : 

Bonn,  36th  June,  1837. 

My  dearest  Cousin,  —  I  must  write  you  a 
few  Unes  to  present  you  my  sincerest  felicita- 
tions on  that  ffreat  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  yonr  life. 

Now  yon  are  Queen  of  the  mic^htiest  land 
of  Europe,  in  your  hand  lies  the  happiness  of 
millions.  May  Heaven  assist  you  and  stren^rth- 
en  you  with  its  strength  in  that  high  but  diffi- 
cult task. 

I  hope  that  your  reign  may  be  long,  happy, 


and  glorious,  and  that  your  efforts  may  be  re- 
warded by  the  thankfulness  and  love  of  your 
subjectrt. 

May  I  pray  yon  to  think  likewise  sometimes 
of  your  cousins  in  Bonn,  and  to  continue  to 
them  that  kindness  you  favoured  them  with 
ull  now.  Be  assured  that  our  minds  are  always 
with  you. 

I  will  not  be  indiscreet  and  abuse  your  time. 
Believe  me  alwajrs,  your  Majesty's  most  obe- 
dient and  faithful  servant,  Albert. 

Holiday  time  at  Bonn  was  spent  in  a  tour 
which  included  Switzerland  and  Venice. 
Christmas  the  Coburg  Princes  spent  with 
their  uncle,  the  King  Leopold,  at  Brussels. 
The  English  marriage  was  discussed  then, 
the  Queen  firmly  assenting,  but  requesting 
some  delay.  '*  She  thought  herself,"  the 
Queen  says  in  a  memorandum  on  the  sub- 
ject written  in  1864,  **  still  too  young,  and 
also  wished  the  Prince  to  be  older  when  he 
made  his  first  appearance  in  England.  In 
after  years,"  her  Majesty  continues,  '^she 
often  regretted  this  decision  on  her  part, 
and  constantly  deplored  the  consequent  de- 
lay of  her  marriage.  Had  she  been  engaged 
to  the  Prince  a  year  sooner  than  she  was, 
and  bad  she  married  him  at  least  six  months 
earlier,  she  would  have  escaped  many  trials 
and  troubles  of  different  kinds."  The 
Prince  at  Bonn  took  pleasure  in  argumenjts 
on  public  law  and  metaphysics,  had  also  a 
lively  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  talent 
for  mimicry  and  pencil  caricature,  which  he 
exercised  much  in  jest  over  the  several  od- 
dities of  the  Bonn  professors.  He  was  a 
good  fencer,  too«  and  once  in  a  fencing 
match  carried  away  the  prize.  In  1838  the 
Prince  was  separated  from  his  brother  Er- 
nest, who  departed  for  Dresden  while  Prince 
Albert  —  Herr  Florschutz  having  complet- 
ed his  elementary  studies — went  to  Italy 
with  Baron  Stockmar,  who  afterwards  lived 
chiefly  at  the  English  Court,  and  of  whom 
her  JVIajesty  writes  in  a  note  to  this  volume  : 
**  The  Queen,  looking  back  with  gratitude 
and  affection  to  the  friend  of  their  early 
married  life,  can  never  forget  the  assistance 
given  by  the  Baron  to  the  young  couple  in 
regulating  their  movements  and  general 
mode  of  Ufe,  and  in  directing  the  education 
of  their  children." 

On  the  21st  of  June,  Prince  Ernest's 
twenty-first  birth-day  was  celebrated,  and 
Prince  Albert  was  at  the  same  time  declared 
of  age  by  a  Government  patent ;  so  he  wrote 
**  I  am  now  my  own  master,  as  I  hope  al- 
ways to  be,  and  under  all  circomstancea." 
To  which  saying  the  Queen  appends  **  How 
truly  this  was  ever  carried  out."  In  1839, 
he  vtrited  England  again,  and  lut  marriage 
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with  her  Majesty  waa  settled.  He  used  to 
sajf  that,  wheu  he  was  a  child  of  three 
years  old,  his  nurse  always  told  him  that  he 
should  marry  the  Queen,  and  that,  when  he 
first  thought  of  marrying  at  all,  he  always 
thought  of  her."  The  idea  was  originally 
started  and  continually  fostered  by  their 
uncle  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  But  it 
had  always  been  discouraged  by  the  late 
King  William  lY.,  and  no  less  than  five 
other  marriages  had  been  contemplated  for 
the  young  frincess.  The  suggestion  of 
waiting  possibly  for  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  English  match 
was  very  distasteful  both  to  Pnnce  Albert 
and  the  Duke  his  father.  Upon  this  there 
is  an  interesting  passage  from  the  Queen's 
hand: 

Nor  can  the  Queen  now,  she  adds,  think 
without  indignation  against  herself,  of  her 
wish  to  keep  the  Prince  waiting  for  probably 
three  or  four  years,  at  the  risk  of  roinine  all 
his  prospects  for  life,  am  11  she  might  feel  in- 
clined to  marry !  And  the  Prince  has  since 
told  her  that  he  came  oyer  in  1839  with  the  in- 
tention of  telling  her,  that  if  she  could  not  then 
make  up  her  mmd,  she  must  understand  that 
he  conla  not  wait  for  a  decision,  as  he  had  done 
at  a  former  period  when  this  marriage  was  first 
talked  about. 

The  only  excuse  the  Queen  can  make  for 
herself  is  in  the  fact,  that  the  sudden  change 
from  the  secluded  life  at  Kensington  to  the  in- 
dependence of  her  position  as  Queen  Regnant, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  put  all  ideas  of  mar- 
riage out  of  her  mind,  which  she  now  most 
bitterly  repents. 

A  worse  school  for  a  younff  girl,  or  one  more 
detrimental  to  all  natural  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, cannot  well  be  imagined,  than  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Queen  at  eighteen,  without  experi- 
ence and  without  a  husband  to  guide  and  sup- 
port her.  This  the  Queen  can  state  from  pain- 
ful experience,  and  she  thanks  Grod  that  none 
of  her  dear  daughters  are  exposed  to  such 
danger. 

• 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  October,  1839,  that 
the  Queen,  as  etiquette  required  that  she 
should,  made  her  offer  of  marriage  to  the 
Prince,  sendins^  for  him  on  his  return  from 
hunting  at  Windsor.  She  wrote  on  the 
same  evening  in  her  journal,  *'  How  I  will 
striyo  to  make  him  feel  as  little  as  possible 
the  great  sacrifice  he  has  made  !  I  told  him 
it  was  a  groat  sacrifice  on  his  part,  but  he 
would  not  allow  it."  To  her  uncle  Leopold 
she  wrote  also  on  the  same  day,  telling  what 
she  had  done,  and  in  that  letter  said  of  the 
Prince,  "  He  seems  perfection.  I  loye  him 
MOBR  than  I  can  say,  and  shall  do  eyery- 
thing  in  my  power  to  render  this  sacrifice 


(for  such  in  my  opinion  it  ia)  as  small  as  I 
can.  He  seems  to  haye  ^eat  tact,  a  very 
necessary  thing  in  hb  Dosition.  These  last 
few  days  haye  passed  like  a  dream  to  me, 
and  I  am  so  much  bewildered  by  it  all  that 
I  know  hardly  how  to  write ;  but  I  do  feel 
yery  happy."  Kin^  Leopold  replied  that 
her  decision  gaye  him  almost  the  feeling  of 
old  Simeon :  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.  The  Queen's  declaration 
of  her  purpose  was  made  to  the  Priyy  Cooip- 
cil  on  the  23d  of  Noyember,  1839.  How 
touching  and  simple  a  tenderness  was  in 
her  heart,  while  the  Prince's  picture  in  a 
bracelet  that  she  always  wore  seemed,  as 
she  wrote  in  her  journal  that  eyening,  '*  to 
give  me  courage  at  the  Council,"  these  pages 
bear  most  interesting  witness.  The  mar- 
riage took  place  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1 840.  Hundreds  of  years  hence,  when  men 
look  back  upon  the  records  of  our  Kings 
and  Queens,  they  will  read  the  tender  rec- 
ord of  the  loye  of  the  most  spotless  of  oar 
Soyereigns  for  a  Prince  wortny  of  herself^ 
and  wonder  at,  if  they  oyer  hear  of,  the 
petty  earplugs  of  the  hour  at  the  long  sense 
of  bereayement  la  her  journal  the  Queen 
wrote,  on  the  departure  of  her  husband's 
family  after  his  marriage :  *<  Father,  brotb* 
er,  firiends,  conntry  —  3l  has  he  left,  and  all 
for  me.  (xod  grant  that  I  may  be  the  hap- 
py person,  the  most  ,happy  person,  to.  make 
this  dearest,  blessed  being  happy  and  content- 
ed I  What  is  in  my  power  to  make  him  hi^ 
{)y  I  will  da"  In  the  stronghold  of  a  l^pj 
oye  lay  the  reality  of  life  for  her;  and  Sang 
Leopold  had  not  written  to  her  without 
knowing  to  whom  he  wrote  when,  upon  her 
announcement  of  the  coming  marri«e,  be 
said: 

In  your  position,  which  may  and  will  per- 
haps become  in  future  eyen  more  difficult  m  a 
political  point  of  view,  yon  could  not  bzist 
without  haying  a  happy  and  agreeable  int€ri- 
enr.  And  I  am  much  aeceiyed  (which  I  tUnk 
I  am  not^  or  yon  will  find  in  Albert  jost  the 
yery  qnahties  and  disposition  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  your  happiness,  and  which  will 
suit  your  own  character,  temper,  and  mode  of 
life. 


FromTbe  Spaetator. 
THE  LAST  PAYS  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE.* 

To  all  who   remember  politics   before 
1848,  that  is,  to  all  readers  aboye  for^,  this 

•  Tke  Latt  Dapt  nf  the  Reign  cf  Loui9  PM^fpe, 
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book,  wliioh  is  a  condensation  of  M.  Gui- 
Eot's  Memoirs,  will  be  one  of  exceeding  inter- 
est. It  contains  the  history  of  French  di- 
plomacy in  the  extraordinary  intrigue  known 
as  the  Spanish  Marriages,  in  the  Sonder- 
band  War,  and  in  Italy  during  the  first  re- 
fynoa  of  Pius  IX.,  M.  Guizot's  estimate  of 
Louis  Philippe,  a  chapter  on  "  Parliamen- 
tary Government'*  from  a  somewhat  novel 
point  of  view,  and  a  few  new  facts  as  to  the 
incidents  which  preceded  the  Revolution  of 
1848.  It  is  wntten  throughout  with  that 
diilly  lucidity,  that  haughty  forbearance, 
which  are  peculiar  to  M.  Gruizot's  writings, 
and  which,  we  confess,  do  not  please  us,  and 
full  of  an  egotism,  perhaps  unavoidable,  but 
•eldom  eenial,  or  even  good-natured.  M. 
Goizot  ooes  not  hate  those  who  oppose  him, 
but  at  heart  he  regards  them  as  foolish  per- 
•ons,  who  may  understand  facts,  but  do  not 
understand  principles,  and  he  has  a  way  of 
lecturing  intimate  correspondents  which  in 
a  less  eminent  person  would  be  very  tire- 
some. In  the  whole  book  we  have  found 
but  one  good  story,  and  not,  we  think,  one 
trace  of  humour ;  but  then  it  is  crowded  with 
information,  with  personal  anecdotes,  and 
with  weighty  observations  on  men  and  af- 
fiurs.  Upon  the  Spanish  marriages,  for  ex- 
ample, M.  Guizot  is  highly  interesting.  He 
does  not,  it  is  clear,  tell  us  quite  all  he  knew, 
but  be  reveals  enough  to  show  that  the  af- 
fiur  was  an  intrigue  m  which  the  Great  Pow- 
era  of  Europe  fought  for  infiuence  in  Spain. 
The  Queen  herself  was  never  consulted,  or 
her  own  inclination.  The  Austrians  want- 
ed ber  married  to  a  son  of  Don  Carlos  as  a 
new  guaranty  for  legitimacy;  Prince  Al- 
bert and  King  Leopold  sought  to  insure  her 
choice  of  a  Coburg,  as  a  new  throne  for  that 
rising  family  ;  the  British  Government  tried 
to  resist  a  French  policy,  with  a  side-glance 
to  the  interests  of  the  Coburg  family,  and 
France  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that 
the  Queen  must  marry  a  Bourbon,  almost 
threatening,  if  they  did  not  indeed  actually 
threaten,  a  military  occupation  of  Spain  in 
the  event  of  defeat.  M.  Guizot  affirms,  in- 
deed, that  the  King  did  not  care  which 
Bonrbon  the  Queen  married,  and  that  Lou- 
is Philippe  had  no  idea  of  acquiring  profit 
for  his  family  in  the  transaction ;  but  he  him- 
self admits  that  at  one  time  he  threatened 
the  British  Cabinet  with  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier,  that  Prince  was  married  to  the  In- 
fanta, and  the  King's  secret  views  may  not 
have  been  absolutely  known  to  his  Minister. 
They  managed  foreign  business  somewhat 
oddly. 

"  I  had  placed  myself  on  the  footing  of  not  ac- 


quainting the  KlDg  and  Council  with  the  in- 
Btrnctions  I  gave  onr  agents  abroad,  except  in 
cases  of  great  importance,  and  when  there  was  a 
new  direction  to  be  imparted  to  them  ;  but  I 
conducted  my  official  and  private  correspondence 
according  to  my  own  impressions.  Deliberation 
between  several  persons  is  only  useful  in  general 
and  legislative  questions  ;  bejond  these,  in  di- 
plomacy as  in  administration,  executive  power, 
to  be  effective  and  dignified,  requires  unitv  and 
confiding  independence.  Every  day,  all  the  de- 
spatches from  our  foreign  Representatives  were 
sent  from  my  private  cabinet  to  the  Kin^,  who 
returned  them  with  his  observations ;  but  he 
had  no  previous  knowled^  of  my  own  personal 
communications.  lam  not  certain  that  he  did 
not  occasionally  feel  a  little  impatient  at  this  ; 
he  never  gave  me  any  visible  indication ;  and 
when  in  some  particular  case  or  for  some  pri- 
vate reason,  he  wished  to  know  what  I  had  writ- 
ten, he  asked  me  specially,  without  raising  any 
general  pretence  to  interfere  with  my  diplomatic 
correspondence.'* 

Consequently  the  King,  to  protect  himself, 
kept  up  his  private  correspondence  also,  and 
as  diplomatists  believed  that  he  really  ruled, 
this  was  sometimes,  we  fancy,  the  more  effi- 
cacious of  the  two.     It  is  certain  at  least 
that  the  European  Cabinets  distrusted  his 
plans,  that  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  excit- 
ed all  Europe,  and  that  the  most  scandalous 
stories  were  believed  by  everybody  except 
M.  Guizot  himself  who  passes  them  over  in 
a  silence  which  may  be  the  result  either  of 
prudery,  of  guilt,  or  of  conscious  rectitude. 
The  things  certain  are  that  M.  Guizot  did 
his  very  best  to  force  a  descendant  of  Philip 
y.  on  an  unwilling  Queen  without  reference 
to  the  wishes  of  Spain,  to  the  interests  of 
Europe,  or  to  the  inclinations  of  the  lady 
herself.    If  she  had  a  preference,  it  was  for 
Prince  Leopold,   who  had,  moreover,  her 
mother's  somewhat  uncertain  support,  and 
who,  had  he  been  selected,  might  have  chang- 
ed the  fate  of  Spain,  and  possibly  saved  the 
dynasty  now  drawing,  to  all  human  appear- 
ance, so  near  its  end. 

M.  Guizot's  Judgment  of  Louis  Philippe 
is  that  of  a  sel^restrained  man,  who  had  a 
liking  for  his  master,  but  felt  his  vanity 
wounded  by  his  proceedings.  The  King,  he 
savs,  really  believed  in  the  necessity  of  con- 
stitutional government,  though  he  saw  its  im- 
mense difficulties,  and  the  popular  notion 
that  His  Majesty  dictated  his  own  policy 
was  an  error ;  — 

**  The  contrary  opinioo>  so  eommonly  assert* 
ed,  is  not,  nevertheless,  one  of  those  gratuitous 
and  inexplicable  errors' which  circulate  and  long 
prevail  in  free  countries,  owing  to  the  attacktcx 
which  power  is  the  object  in  toe  tribune  and  in 
the  joanuds.    Pretexti  are  not  wanting  for  the 
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error  I  have  pointed  out,  and  Kine  Lonia  Phi- 
lippe famished  them  himself.  He  had  on  all 
subjects  a  superabundance  of  ideas,  impressions 
and  aspirutions,  which  he  took  no  pains  to  re- 
strain and  to  sift  sufficiently.  This  led  him  to 
expresss  too  much  decision  of  opinion  and  incli- 
nation in  small  questions  and  trifling  affairs 
which  had  no  claim  to  his  intervention.  Indif- 
ference and  silence  are  often  useful  and  conveni- 
ent rojal  qualifications :  King  XiOuis  Philippe 
practised  them  too  sparingly,  ile  was,  more- 
over, so  profoundly  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of 
his  policy  and  the  importance  of  its  success, 
that  he  winced  a  little  when  he  saw  the  merit  en- 
tirely attributed  to  others ;  and  he  could  not 
readily  resolve  to  renounce  his  share.  This  de- 
sire was  extremely  natural,  and  the  inexhausti- 
ble fertility  and  viyacity  of  his  conversation 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  continual  interven- 
tion and  exclusive  preponderance,  which  greatly 
exceeded  the  reality  of  his  intentions  and  of 
facts,  as  they  did  also  constitutional  proprieties. 
I  am  convinced  that  his  son-in-law,  King.  Leo- 
pold, infinitely  more  prudent  and  reserved  in  his 
attitude  and  language,  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Belgium,  at  home  and  abroad,  more 
personal  influence  than  King  Louis  Philippe  in 
that  of  France ;  but  the  one  avoids  with  care 
the  appearance  of  it,  while  the  other  always 
showed  himself  possessed  with  the  fear  that  jus- 
tice would  not  be  rendered  to  his  intentions  and 
efforts." 

That  is  probably  tme,  for  unless  the  Bel- 
gians are  strangely  mistaken,  Leopold  of 
Belgium  really  governed,  and  so,  as  all 
Frenchmen  felt  assured,  did  Louis  Philippe. 
Kindly  and  courteous  in  manner,  well  aware 
when  it  was  necessary  to  recede,  and  pene- 
trated by  a  secret  doubt  as  to  the  justice  of 
his  own  title,  the  King  nevertheless  ruled 
his  Cabinet,  it  may  be,  as  M.  Guizot  says, 
b^  causing  it  to  think  that  it  agreed  with 
him,  but  still  he  ruled.  As  soon  as  he  be- 
came undecided,  which  he  did  in  1847,  the 
system  collapsed,  and  the  monarchy  of  July 
came  to  the  ground.  Indeed  M.  Guizot 
formally  admits  that  the  Govern ment  never 
was  a  coDStitutional  monarchy  in  the  Eng- 
lish sense,  the  Sovereign  being,  as  Mr.  Bage- 
hot  lately  pointed  out  he  might  become, 
the  one  permanent  Minister  in  his  Cabinet, 
with  whom  every  politician  had  to  reckon : 

"  It  is  vain  to  say,  the  King  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern ;  the  effective  consequence  will  never  re- 
sult from  these  words  that  the  king  who  reigns 
is  nothing  in  the  government.  However  limited 
the  attributes  of  royalty  may  be,  however  com- 
plete the  responsibility  of  its  ministers,  they  will 
always  have  to  discuss  and  treat  with  the  royal 
personage  to  induce  him  to  accept  their  ideas 
and  resolutions,  as  they  will  have  to  discuss  and 
treat  with  the  Chambers  to  obtain  a  majority. 
And  in  all  discussion  and  debate,  the  man  whose 


concurrence  is  necessary  exercises  infallibly,  in 
the  measure  of  his  talent,  character,  and  of  cir- 
cumstances more  or  less  favourable,  a  just  pro- 
portion of  influence.  Historic  facts  are,  on  this 
point,  fiilly  in  accord  with  moral  probabilities  ; 
wherever  constitutional  monarchy  has  existed, 
the  person  of  the  monarch,  his  opinions,  senti- 
ments, and  wishes,  have  never  been  inactive  or 
indifferent,  and  the  most  independent  and  ex- 
acting of  ministers  has  always  neld  them  in  high 
consideration." 

The  King,  he  says  elsewhere,  cannot  be  re- 
ducedto  the  position  of  a  key  laid  on  a  chair ; 
he  is,  at  all  events,  a  sentient  being,  who  dis- 
cusses, opposes,  or  yields.  Armed  with  right 
of  audience,  perfectly  devoted  to  his  own  poli- 
cy, unscrupulous  and  patient,  Louis  Pdilippe 
exercised  an  ascendency  which  M.  Guizot 
formally  denies,  it  is  true,  but  incidentally 
admits  in  almost  evqry  page  of  his  book,  and 
which  peeps  through  almost  all  the  King's 
notes.  Wnen  the  cry  for  reform  grew  strong, 
M.  Guizot  had  ap  interview  with  the  Kins, 
which  he  reports  almost  verbatim,  and  which, 
to  our  minds  at  least,  shows  clearly  that  the 
King  was,  and  felt  himself  to  be,  ultimate 
master.  Throughout  he  speaks  of  ^^my" 
policy  and  **  my  "  Minister,  not  of  that  of  the 
Government.  In  the  final  struggle,  the 
King  threw  his  Minister  over  remorselesslr, 
an  act  for  which  M.  Guizot  has  evidently 
not  quite  forgiven  his  memory.  The  King 
regarded  him,  and  with  justice,  as  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Conservative  section  of  the  mid- 
dle class,  then  strongly  denounced,  and  M. 
Guizot  admits  that  this  was  true  in  fact, 
though  not  absolutely  in  principle,  his  rea- 
soning being,  A  government  of  the  middle 
class  can  alone  render  liberty  and  authority 
united  in  France ;  a  Conservative  party  can 
alone  represent  the  middle  class;  I  alone 
can  adequately  lead  the  Conservative  party. 
He  was  not  opposed  in  principle  to  very  ex- 
tensive reforms,  any  more  than  Napoleon  is, 
but  they  could  be  made  safely  only  *^  after  the 
consolidation  of  the  institutions  of  the  conn- 
try  "  —  the  regular  Tory  excuse.  The  King 
was  not  Tory  or  Liberal,  but  simply  mo- 
narchical, convinced  that  the  ascenaency  of 
the  throne  was  indispensable,  and  prepared 
to  make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  it.  M.  Gui- 
zot concludes  his  very  favorable  sketch  with 
these  remarkable  words :  — 

"  Neither  perseverance  nor  hope  were  extin- 
guished in  the  soul  of  King  lionis  Philippe :  eith- 
er by  nature,  or  from  his  experience  of  the  vicis- 
situdes and  the  reactions  which  follow  each  oth- 
er in  revolutions,  he  was  one  of  those  perK>ns 
who  think  that  to  regain  good  luck  and  success, 
it  was  sufficient  to  know  now  to  survive  and  to 
wait.    In  1848  his  lassitude  was  extreme ;  he 


boweil  beneath  hii  bardeo,  and,  in  order  to  or- 
r;  it  itill  further,  he  reqaired  to  take  breath ; 
bnt  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  raidst  of  hit  dis- 
appointments and  of  hii  diKoaragementa.  he 
wu  far  from  deipairins  of  his  own  fiiutre,  and 
that,  while  accepting  the  lava  of  the 
tionsl  fbrm  of  government,  lu  retalvni  upon  re- 
tumiiig  tilt  influtnct  vkicli  An  belieiitd  to  bt  neai- 
lary  lo  mnte  Me  policM  iegoUy  prraiil,  uiich  A« 
amiidtred  iiidiiptnsaae  to  the  welfare  of  his 
roantrr  «nd  for  iho  safety  of  hi»  crown.  Men 
did  not  leave  him  time  for  this  ;  God  did  ool 
be»tow  thia  favour  upon  hiln." 

In  other  words,  the  King  resolved  {o  be  nb- 
tdxxte  monarch  under  const iCntional  forms. 
We  have  quoted  onlj  a  few  broad  atjkte- 
menta,  but  the  book  is  tiill  of  det&ils,  secret 
lettera  from  Envoys,  jadgments  on  individu- 
ftls,  goesippy  delsils  about  preat  events.  M. 
Guixot  is  too  defieient  in  humor  to  be  a  ftood 
anecdotist ;  but  he  sees  the  point  of  a  situa- 
tion, and  describes  it  clearly,  though  with 
painful  affec Cation  of  impartiality.  The 
Qneen  of  Spain,  for  example,  asserted  posi- 
tivolv.  givbg  circumstantial  detaiU.  that  her 
Minister  Olozaga  had  forced  Irom  her  a  de- 
cree for  the  dismlntion  of  the  Cortes  by  ac- 
ttial  physical  violence,  while  M.  Olozaj^a 
maintained  as  strongly  that  nothing  of  tbe 
kind  bad  taken 'place.  M.  Guizot  nves 
both  stories  at  considerable  length,  without 
an  opinion  as  to  which  of  ihem  is  true, 
though  he  must  haio  formed  a  strong  one, 
and  though  it  would  have  been  worth  much 
more  than  his  details.  Still  he  is  clear,  and, 
tbonjzh  over-reticent,  accurate,  and  has  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  makinz  us 
comprehend  the  characters  of  those  of  whom 
be  ipeaks.  At  we  bare  said,  he  telle  but  one 
good  stof}'  throughout  his  volume  :  —  "  '  Do 
not  be  so  anxioud,'  said  General  Narvaez  to 
M.  Bresson  one  da^  ;  '  there  is  a  ipccial 
Providence  for  Spam,  and  we  shall  cztricaie 
OBt«elvei.'  — '  lara  not  surprised,' replied  M. 
Breason,  'that  you  have  a  Providence  to 
yODrselvee ;  you  pve  it  enough  lo  do  to  oc- 
cnpy  all  ita  time. 


From  the  London  Bevlew. 
DANGLEKS. 

AMOiraBT  tbe  many  trials  and  iroublea 
which  the  mother  of  dsoghien  is  obliged 
to  undeivo  before  she  can  dispose  of  her 
charges,  tliere  is  no  greater  giicvance  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  ipeciei  of  male 
which  may  be  fittingly  described  under  the 
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nliove  beading.  Of  covtm,  in  tbe  ordinaiv 
h Hatband- chase  there  are  many  blinks  whica 
innEit  be  anticipated  from  the  very  natnre 
of  the  pursnit,  but  the  dangler  is  an  imper- 

I  linent  and  an  unreasonable  obetruction,  for 
wIkiso  existence  no  sound  reason  can  be  as- 

.  nipijed,  and  whoae  mistion,  if  he  has  any, 
wiruld  seem  to  be  simply  to  thwart  the  beiC 
bill  schemes  of  match-making  women. 

I 'he  dangler  ge 
M.s  mjstcriouily  ( 
i.iliiT  domestic  nnisancet,  be  comes  with 
ri<nve  one  else,  and  it  is  to  a  friend  of  the 
iNmily  that  most  owe  the  admission  of  this 
di.iiurbinc  creature  into  their  dining-roamt 
!iiii]  confidence.  The  dangler  is  a  young 
jiiaii  not  eligible,  but  who  appears  eligible, 
iiiiil  who  pretends  to  a  deaperate  sensibility 
u(  po  contagious  a  character  that  the  best 
In-lined  daughter  in  the  world  will  somer 
(imei  share  the  complaint  with  him.     He 
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visible  or  attainable  proapects.  When  he 
lin'  been  discussed  and  inquired  into,  and 
ill''  verdict  passed  upon  him  as  matnmoni- 
.-ilh  undesirable,  there  is  as  much  difficulty 
ill  T^haking  him  off  as  there  Is  io  gcttiog  Hd 
ul  u  bad  babit  He  will  try  to  keep  his 
place  on  the  dance-list,  —  he  wiU  endeavour 
In  Snd  his  old  place  at  the  supper-table, 
iiiiil  his  perseverance  may  Dot  only  discomfit, 
bnl  deter  men  of  the  required  capital  aad 
•iLinding  who  are  only  waiting  an  opportu- 
iiiiy  of  Bidding  for  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
[|.  SI  of  gmng  through  life.  If  the  dangler 
,iv.i-^  once  allowed  to  dangle  in  the  Bow,  ho 
nil!  continue  to  do  so  a  considerable  time 
aiiiTtbat  permission  has  been  withdrawn. 
And  he  docs  this  without  a  notion  of  com- 
ing to  the  point,  even  if  ho  were  challenged 
('>  do  so.  Nothing  friiihtens  him  more  tban 
l.<  iiig  formally  accepted.  He  regards  a  re- 
jii'iion  OS  a  simple  "not  at  home."  bnt  as 
110  more.  He  hat  made  up  the  little  be 
;iii-HeBses  of  mind  to  a  determination  that 
hanging  around  the  skirts  of  girls,  trifling 
with  their  dntiu,  and  distracting  them  from 
ilicir  main  purtaitB,is  the  most  delightful 
ixinpation  under  the  sun.  He  will  run 
anywhere  to  dangle  after  a  woman.  He 
will  even  sooner  attach  himself  to  old  ladies 
than  to  none.  And  yet  he  is  not  of  that 
u^L'ful  and  angelic  tribe  of  messenger  beant 
—  inrrier  pigeons  —  fetching  dogs,  who  at 
a  »ord  will  brinK  or  take  or  run  aocording 
In 'lireutions.  The  dangler  is  teldom  put 
in  for  an  office  of  thia  kmd,  and  he  never 
VL,!<inteers  bis  help  on  any  occasion  except 
It  Rrs  with  his  own  proper  couTenienoe, 
[''iiiifort,  and  favourite  amusement.  Then 
he  is  a  perpetual  Mxiroe  of  iiritatiug  cnri- 
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onty  to  those  whom  be  inveigles  into  being 
concerned  about  him.  They  never  quite 
determine  how  to  deal  with  him.  If  he  b 
cut  direct  the  difficulty  is  solved  at  once ; 
but  that  is  a  clumsy  and  not  always  a  safe 
method.  If  he  can  be  induced  to  dangle 
elsewhere,  the  very  association  of  his  name, 
which  remains  after  his  flitting,  interferes 
with  the  market  value  of  what  he  has 
touched.  The  dangler  is  a  masculine  flirt 
of  a  puny  kind.  He  is  as  unnatural  as  a 
male  dancer,  and  as  woithless.  He  is  with- 
out courage  or  principles ;  but  then  he  Tiev- 
er  claims  either.  Society  has  made  him, 
and  society  is  responsible  for  him.  There 
is  this,  however,  which  the  dangler  forgets. 
He  was  originally  kept  in  hands  for  his  own 
sake,  then  tolerated,  or  used  as  a  foil ;  and 
it  is  a  gro>s  perversion  of  the  privileges  he 
enjoyed  to  assume  a  distinct  role  of  his  own, 
and  to  set  up  as  it  were  on  his  personal  ac- 
count. The  dangler  is  not  only  a  terror 
and  a  torment  to  mothers,  but  he  is  oflen 
an  abomination  to  married  men  with  young 
wives.  It  is  from  the  stuff  of  which  he  is 
composed  that  the  cavalier  servente  of  the 
Continent  is  made.  Although  the  latter 
peculiar  institution  is  not  publicly  popular 
m  this  country,  it  is  impossiole  to  deny  that 
it  is  altogether  unknown  or  uncultivated 
amongst  those  who  seek  the  consolations  of 
Sir  J.  Wilde.  In  nine  cases  out  often,  the 
perplexities  which  engage  the  judge  of  the 
Divorce  Court  arise  out  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  danglers.  The  dangler  is  more 
dangerous  to  gay  wives  than  to  lively  spin- 
sters. The  former  use  him  freely,  and  find 
a  certain  pleasure  in  keeping  him  by  them ; 
but  the  latter  are  either  bewildered  and 
puzzled,  or  half  angry  and  half  pleased,  at 
(lis  attentions.  That  sin  which  we  never 
forgive  when  it  is  discovered,  is  not,  it 
should  in  fairness  be  said,  an  object  or  aim 
of  the  dangler.  He  does  not  follow  a  mar- 
ried woman  with  the  determination  of  ask- 
ing her  to  run  away  with  him,  but  purely 
as  a  pastime,  and  a  graceful,  pleasant  occu- 
pation. He  dislikes  the  violence  and  tu- 
mult of  a  genuine  guilty  passion,  almost  as 
much  .as  he  dislikes  the  sympathetic  dis- 
turbances of  an  honest  sentiment.  To  be 
calm  and  unruffled,  to  disown  earnestness 
in  everything,  is  the  creed  of  the  dangler. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  engrossed  when  he 
apparently  pursues  a  lady.  It  is  his  art, 
however,  to  seem  as  if  he  were.  He  has 
generally  a  small  income,  which  enaUes 
him  to  get  on  well  enough  as  a  club  bache- 
lor. His  tailor  trusts  him  conveniently. 
He  has  not  a  particle  of  real  ambition  or 
desire  to  figure  in  the  world.    Hn  ideas 


are  contained  in  the  smallest  compass,  and 
represent  the  merest  trifles,  which  other 
men  discard  with  the  foppishness  of  three- 
and-twent^.  The  dan£;ler,  however,  never 
grows  old  in  sense.  I&  can  only  become 
an  old  boy,  and  from  that  stage  advance  to 
second  cluldhood. 

Unlike  the  genuine  old  bo^,  he  is  not  thor- 
oughly vicious,  he  is  a  mawkish  and  insensate 
ibol  even  at  his  pleasures,  for  he  can  only  bring 
himself  to  sip  tnem.  Want  of  decision  is  the 
basis  of  the  dangler's  disposition.  It  causes 
him  to'  dread  marriage,  and  to  flutter  forev- 
er over  the  sweets  he  dare  not  pitch  upon. 
Amongst  men  he  is  a  nonentity.  He  has  no 
part  in  afiairs  which  demand  skill,  energy,  or 
perseverance.  He  shrinks  from  contact 
with  real  work,  like  a  sick  school-girl.  His 
opinions  are  vacant,  and  only  escape  from 
not  being  thought  idiotic  by  the  number  of 
idiotic  opinions  which  sane  persons  are  al- 
lowed to  hold  without  question.  The  dan- 
gler is  a  fool,  in  short,  of  the  worst  quality. 
If  ho  only  went  in  for  religion,  for  cap- 
turing beggars,  for  dancing  at  theatres,  for 
reform,  orfor  music,  one  might  sec  at  least 
an  energy  thrown  away ;  but  in  the  dangler 
there  is  a  hopeless  and  a  colourless  impo- 
tence for  which  there  is  no  compensative  ec- 
centricity. Even  with  women  he  is  not  suc- 
cessful. Silly  women  like  him  at  first,  but 
discover  him  after  a  time;  clever  women, 
when  they  find  he  has  no  money,  despise 
him  for  his  stupidity,  although  they  would 
easily  forgive  his  stupidity  if  his  banker  re- 
spected him.  Fortunately,  danglers  are  not 
over  frequent  There  are  many  young  men, 
and  young  old  men,  who  approach  from  one 
side  or  another  the  peculiarities  Of  the  type, 
but  happily  only  a  few  comparatively  repre- 
sent it  completely.  The  dangler  is  both  a 
noodle  and  adufier,  and  he  never  knows  it. 
A  joke  fiftlls  ofl*  his  hide  as  a  spent  musket- 
ball  would  off  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  He 
is  the  laughing-stock  of  his  friends,  and  be 
has  no  enemies.  He  is  despised  too  mnch 
to  be  hated ;  and  yet  so  entrenched  ie  he  in 
the  stronghold  of  his  own  conceit,  that  he  is 
far  from  being  miserable  or  dejected.  He 
walks  about  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  what 
is  thought  or  said  of  him.  He  would  not  be- 
lieve for  an  instant  that  he  was  either  barren 
or  good  for  nothing.  Society  is  too  well 
bred  nowadays  ever  to  give  such  information 
to  a  man  to  his  face,  and  the  dangler  there- 
fore never  suff*ers  the  chance  of  hearing  the 
truth.  When  the  dangler  dies,  no  bne  re- 
grets him.  He  is  of  a  class  that  disgust  and 
turn  aside  ^  even  the  affection  of  a  motlier, 
which  he  is  incapable  of  comprehending  or 
reciprocating.    It  is  cruel  and  pitiable  to 
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fleet  that  such  creatures  arc  the  result  of  our 
modem  soptal  system,  but  every  artificial  sys- 
tem, and,  indeed,  every  system  must  have 
them.  Mr.  Lewes,  in  a  clever  criticism  on 
the  Duke  of  Argvle^s  **  Reign  of  hiw,"  in  the 
current  Fortnightly^  tells  us  that  there;  are 
beings  apparently  born  only  to  exhibit  and 
demonstrate  the  growth  of  cancer-cells.  An- 
alogically, we  may  consider  the  dangler  as 
bom  to  demonstrate  and  exhibit  the  growth 
of  moral  cancers  upon  the  social  body.  He 
is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  street  evil,  despite 
his  neatness  and  secrecy.  It  is  possible  that 
the  new  era  will  kill  him.  If,  as  we  suspect, 
a  current  of  free  thought  and  healthy  im- 
pulses passes  into  our  veins  by  the  calm  rev- 
olution of  the  Reform  Bill,  we  shall  proba- 
bly find  that  the  danglers  have  disappeared 
before  it  as  midges  would  before  an  east 
wind.  They  are  partly  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion, and  France  has  ever  been  renowned 
for  her  danglers ;  but  in  England  their 
doom  is  certain.  Already  there  is  an  incli- 
nation to  detect  these  impostors  and  to  pro- 
claim them.  It  is  better  even  that  women 
should  sell  themselves  for  money  than  marry 
fellows  of  this  constitution,  who,  ricketty, 
mean,  and  affected,  are  unable  to  love  or  to 
hate,  to  act  or  to  think. 


From  tlie  Spectator. 

SriLLES  H [STORY  OF  THB  UNITKD  STATES 
»ANITAKY  COMMI8810N.* 

Among  the  various  organizations  which 
tl^  late  American  War  bi-ougbt  forth,  none 
if  better  known  in  Europe  th.iii  the  United 
States  Sinitary  Cjmmssion;  and  those 
who  followed  with  some  attention  its  pro- 
ceedings during  the  conflict  may  be  apt  to 
tlunk,  at  first  sight,  that  Mr.  8tille*s  goodly 
octavo  of  over  550  pages  was  superfluous. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  will  show  that 
nothing  is  more  ur>etul  thau  a  complete 
record  of  any  great  and  successful  work ; 
and  the  failure  to  bequeath  such  a  record  of 
its  labours  to  posterity  was  a  serious  error 
of  our  own  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  For 
there  is  always  much  that  cannot  be  told 
whilst  the  work  of  any  such  body  is  going 
on,  which  is,  nevertheless,  very  useful  to  be 
known  afterwards;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  value  of  the  publications  issued  by  it 

•  Hittory  of 'the  UnUed  States'  Sanitary  Com- 
miMtktn  t  being  the  General  Report  of  Ut  Work 
dtaimg  Aa  War  of  the  RobeUion.  By  Charlet  J. 
Btllle.  FhiUdfllirfiia  :  lippinoott.   im$. 


during  the  course  of  its  struggles  to  achieve 
the  end  which  it  has  proposed  to  itself,  they 
never  can  anticipate  the  calm  retrospect  of 
the  future  over  tnosc  strugsles  themselves. 

Let  any  one  be  teropt^  by  such  reflec- 
tions to  open  Mr.  Stille*s  volume,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  novel 
matter  which,  —  mixed  up,  indeed,  perhaps 
with  much  tliat  he  knew  before,  —  he  will 
find  in  it.  The  chapter  on  *^  Contributions 
from  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,**  for 
instance,  which  seems  to  promise  only  a 
treasurer's  £  s.,  d.  account,  is  full  of  varied 
and  often  grotesque  interest  As  far  as  the 
human  eye  can  see,  the  whole  success  of 
the  Commission  turned  upon  the  famous 
Californian  gift,  in  the  autumn  of  1S62,  of 
100,000  dollars,  soon  followed  by  another  of 
the  same  amount.  Three  months  more,  we 
are  told,  would,  but  for  this,  have  probably 
brought  the  Commission  to  a  nremature 
death.  It  was  then  receiving  attne  rate  of 
20,000  dollars  a  month,  and  spending  at 
the  rate  of  26,000  dollars,  with  appalling 
calls  upon  its  resources.  But  Canfornia 
and  the  Pacific  States  from  this  time  took 
upon  themselves  the  main  burthen  of  ita 
finance.  The  former  was  in  October,  1863, 
directly  called  upon  to  contribute  25,000 
dollars  a  month,  and  the  appendix  of  '*  Con- 
tributions received  from  Califomia  "  shows 
that,  exclusively  of  the  200,000  dollars  and 
other  early  contributions  up  to  November, 
1862,  the  average  receipts  from  the  State,  for 
forty-one  months,  up  to  tlie  close  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1866,  actually  exceeded  that  monthly 
amount.  History  probably  shows  no  in- 
stance of  such  sustained  generosity  on  the 
part  of  so  small  a  community. 

But  the  mode  of  raisin«v  these  contribu- 
tions was  no  less  remarkable  than  their 
amount  The  "  favourite  method  "  of  C«di- 
fornian  charity,  it  seems,  is  that  of  selling 
an  article  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder, 
with  the  implied  understanding  that  '*  afler 
paying  for  it,**  ho  is  **  to  give  it  back  again 
to  the  auctioneer,  to  be  resold  to  the  same 
company.**  And  now  listen,  O  ye  nymphs 
of  tender  or  mature  age,  who  smile  across 
fancy-fair  counters,  and  preside  over  lucky- 
bags,  to  that  which  shall  surpass  your  most 
audacious  devices,  your  wildest  dreams  of 
mercantile  success  in  favour  of  your  pet 
charities :  — 

"Often  have  wc  seen  one  article  —  a  white 
pullet,  for  instiince  —  not  intrinsically  worth  a 
dollar,  sold  to  five  or  ten  successive  highest 
bidders  for  sums  varying  from  five  to  twenty 
dollars,  until  the  sum  reaUsed  amoonted  to 
over  100  dollars.  A  bag  of  strawbemes  of 
herculean  size,  presented  lo  the  PresidMit  of 
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the  CommiBBion  at  the  Sacr&mento  picnic,  wai  | 
Bold  fora  gold  dollar  for  each  llrawberry  (each 
the  SLxe  of  a  pullet'a  eggU  while  the  bigj^t 
was  sold  for  123  dollanil  On  the  sams  occa- 
Biou,  the  train  of  the  Pacific  railroad  (where 
some  tvonly  cars  ivere  linked  together),  which 
carrieil  the  tompany  to  the  groundn,  being  de- 
layed for  an  honr  by  an  unexpected  ohgtraclioo, 
floine  enlerpriaing  pa^sonj^r,  who  had  broug'ht 
his  fowling- piece,  stepped  out  into  the  chnppnral 
and  shot  a  hara.  and  then  entering  at  the  roar 
cor,  paused  throDgh  the  whole  train,  Belling  it 
to  one  uflcr  another,  until  he  came  out  at  the 
front  with  157  dollars  fur  the  fund." 

But  we  now  como  to  a  Btorj-  of  which  ihe 
groresqueneM  reicbes  perfectly  colossal  pro- 
porti<iD8.  Imagine  one  of  the  aipiranta  to 
MeCropalitan  mayoralties  under  Mr.  Mill's 
scheme  eidiibiting  the  beroism  of  this  de- 
feated American  candidate  to  municipal 
honours ! 

"  At  AnBtin,  Nevada,  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  de»eri,  half-way  between  Virginia  City  and 
Utah,  the  two  candidate)  f>r  the  mayorHJtj  of 
a  city  not  two  yeari  old,  bat  with  5,000  inhalv 
itBUlB,  each  had  agreed  if  defeated  to  carry  a  sack 
of  lluur  on  his  back  from  Auitin  to  a  neigh- 
boiirint;  rillai;e,  in  brood  day.  Accordin^y, 
when  Mr.  R.  C.  Gridley  lo>it  Ilia  election,  he 
pi'epured  to  fulHI  ttie  engngemenl.  II«ude<l  hy 
a  bund  of  mnnic  in  a  wagon,  Icnditi)!;  his  little 
boy  clad  in  ihe  national  unilbnn  by  the  hand, 
"  "   "'  "'lo  Hoti  of  tlour  on  bin  back,  followed 


by  a  mongrel  prvoseion  of  miners  and  citirens, 
Mr.  Gridley  took  up  his  foui-joumcv  to  the  ap- 
pointuil  pl'ai'c.  Arrived  tlivre,  the  thought 
B:ru(4[  him  tbut  thu  gay  spirits  anil  the  patriotic 
feotings  of  life  crowd,  that  graw  as  he  travelled, 

stniillv  prDiHwed  to  soil  tile  now  rainiius  Bftek  of 
tlour  io  ilio  li  glicBt  biilder.  Thu  humor  took. 
Tlie  )in<:k  wa-i  aiihl  agajn  and  ugiiin,  netting 
S.OUO  dollam.    The  amount  realized  Hreil  Mr. 

Gridley's  cnihasiaixn lie  started  fbr  a 

journey  of  KifO  miles  to  Virginia  City.  Arriirinir 
on  a  Sniidav.  and  finding  a  sanitary  nieetinu- 
going  ill  the'Upura  House  in  the  afiernoon,  he 
prui-vu<le<l  ID  the  place,  got  admidoil  to  the 
stage,  and  tlierc  telling  tlie  storv,  «uUl  the  sack 
to  tliu  niidii-tieo  for  TiSU  dullan.  The  nB\t 
iiiomint;,  having  procureil  a  band  of  music,  lie 
pioc?udeil  to  make  the  tour  of  the  ncighbourin); 

towua At   Gold   Hill,  the  rack  sold 

(iiraf^S  dollars  and  50  ccnt«;  at  Silver  Citv, 
for  B-IU  <lollar<t ;  at  Dayton,  for  STn  diillan.  Vi- 
nally,  returning  to  Virginia  Citr  agiiln,  tlioiack, 
pulling  fiirih  all  its  atlractious,  won  a  pro. 
digiuiis  EUbseription  of   13,03.'^  dollars.      Mr. 

Griillry arrived  at  Saciamento,  150 

miles  further  west,  just  as  the  aanitary  pic- 
nic at  Bellpns'  Grove  was  in  jiragroAB.  In  the 
miilBt  of  the  (bstivilies  he  mirciied  into  tho 
crowd,  a  band  of  music  loading  ilio  way,  a  stal- 
wart negro  walking  bf  his  side  carrying  the 


Mck The  sack  did  not  fare  ■»   well 

here  as  before A  good  womao.  find- 
ing a  small  island  of  a  few  rods  sqnare  id  the 
iwamp,  had  erected  a  bridge  of  one  plank,  and 
Bstablished  such  a  rote  of  toll,  that  to  see  noth- 
iag  there  cost  the  curioBity  of  some  hundreds  a 
h^f  dollar  each.  Then  the  Pneident  of  the 
Commission  was  invited  lo  eliake  bands  witb 
some  hundreds  of  the  company,  who  boagbt 
the  prfviicge  al  from  fifiy  ceutB  to  a  double 
eagle  apiece,  making  bis  hat  their  till,  nntil  it 
wa«  litBrutly  half  full  of  silver  and  gold.  Under 
those  riyal  excitamonts  the  saek  was  not  fa- 
voured with  its  wontwl  sncteas.  Carried  thence 
to  Sacramento,  it  was  sold  again,  at  a  public 
laclure,  by  Dr.  Bellows  fbr  aevcral  handr«d 
dollars,  and  finally,  transpoited  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  added  moderate  gains  to  its  onormons 
harvest,  even  in  that  comparatively  staid  cmd- 
manitr.  Six  months  afterwards,  what  vras  the 
surprise  of  the  recorder  of  this  strange  bislOTf , 
to  nnd  tiie  suck  with  its  irrepressible  owner  at 
New  York,  and  on  its  way  to  tiie  great  fur  in 

St.  Louis The  sum  realixod   hy  it  on 

tho  Sanitary  Fund  cannot  have  been  less  that 
40,000  dollars." 

But  enough  of  this  charitable  bufibonerv' 
atthouEh  its  broad  linmour  servea  thorough- 
ly to  show  the  earnestness  of  the  American 
people  in  the  cause ;  lince  none  will  delib- 
erately and  gratuitousi  J  make  Ibols  of  theoo- 
lelves  for  that  which  they  do  not  care  for. 
Suffice  it  to  iny.  before  di-imissin^  the 
financial  side  of  the  CommiwioD's  history, 
,  that  its  total  reeiripts  app»iVr  to  havi'  biren, 
'  in  ronnd  numbers,  nearly  5.000,000  ilollars 
'  in  cash,  from  June  27,  1861,  to  Januar^r  1. 
'  1866,  and  15,000,000  dollars'  worth  of  au[>- 
plies,  besides  "2,000,000  dollars  more  at 
the  very  least"  ri-ceived  and  expended  by 
the  brHnch  tretsuries,  making  in  all  about  > 
;  4,500,000'.  expended  in  four  years  atid  a 
.  lailf  by  the  American  people  in  connection 
j  with  a  a»n»iv  Toluntniy  institntinn  for  the 
I  relief  and  benefit  of  iis  sollivrf. 
I  This  is.  however,  the  mere  gilded  outside 
of  ihe  work.  What  lies  bencsth  is  of  very 
different  texture.  We  have  here,  for  the 
first  time,  the  foil  higtory,  though  much  of 
it  was  knoivn  before,  of  the  difficiilliei 
irhich  the  Commission  had  to  encounter, 
for  some  considerable  period  after  its  first 
organization,  ftam  official  ill-will  anil  rcd- 
tapeism.  It  may,  indeed,  somewhat  com- 
fort impati'-nt  philanChropiBts  of  tlie  Old 
World  10  find  that  the  great  goildeu  Bon- 
tine  has  showD  herself  quits  aa  mighty  io 
the  New  t«  thwart  new-fangltvl  schemes  of 
benev^ence,  and  the  impertinent  cariosity 
of  ignoramuses  wh<l  want  to  know,  aa  ID 
the  most  ranerable  of  European  or  Asiatio 
Circomlociition    offices.     Nayi  Mr.  StiU6 
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pointedly  contrasts  the  position  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission  with  that  of  the  British  Sani- 
tary Commission,  and  of  Miss  N)ja(htin;;ale 
during  the  Crimean  War,  declaring  that 
**  no  such  extraordinary  powers  as  were 
conferred  upon  these  "  (the  British)  **  Com- 
missioners, and  fully  exercised  by  them 
when  ic  was  necessary,  to  accomplish  their 
object,  were  ever  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  any  body  of 
men  outside  of  the  regular  military  orga- 
nization." Yet,  although  it  may  be  tr  e 
that  the  want  of  such  powers  as  those 
wielded  by  the  British  Commissioners  may 
have  cost  "  thousands  of  lives  "  and  "  mil- 
lions of  dollars  "  to  the  country,  it  is,  per- 
haps, doubtful  whether  the  American  Com- 
mission did  not,  on  the  whole,  do  its  work 
all  the  better  through  being  thus  compelled 
to  cast  itself  resolutely  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  nation,  to  rest  wholly  upon  the 
public  confidence  which  its  services  should 
earn  for  it. 

The  great  fact  which  stands  out  from  its 
history  indeed  is,  that  on  however  large  a 
scale  relief  may  be  distributed  to  the  sufferers 
by  the  casualties  of  warfare,  yet  prevention, 
not  relief,  should  be  the  main  object  of  all 
sanitary  science,  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace. 
This  the   Commissioners  steadily  kept  in 
view   from   the   first ;  and  Though   it   may 
have  best  endeared  itself  to  the  individual 
soldier  by  its  care  of  him  when  wounded 
or  struck  down  by  sickness,  its  most   effi- 
cient services  were  really  those  of  organiz- 
ing the  inspection  of  camps  and  hospitals, 
reforming   these    latter,  re-organizing    the 
Medical   Bureau,   &c.     Of   the  reality  of 
preventive   sanitary  science   no  more  con- 
vincing proof  ••an  be  given  than  that  afford- 
ed by   the    Military   Department   of   tl»e 
**  Gull',"    including    that    notoriously    un- 1 
healthy  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  the  almost ; 
perennial  habitat  of   yellow   fever.     New  j 
Orleans     •'  was    cleansed    under    G«^neral  i 
Butler*s  order  as  it  had  never  been  cleansed  | 
before,   a   rigid   quarantine   was  enforced, , 
the  quarters  of  the  troops  in  the  fort-s  and  i 
in  the  various  camps  were  thoroughly  po- 1 
liced,  needless  expo:iure   to  tlie  fierce  rays  i 
of  the  tropical  sun,  or  to  the  deadly  poison  , 
or  the  niiiht  atmosphere  in  the  neighbour-  ^ 
hood  of  thu  Mwamps,  was  avoidt^d,  a  minute 
care  was  exeifised  with  regard  to  the  cloth- 
ing ^ud  food  of  the  troops  which  was  en- 1 
tirely  unknown   in   other  portions  of  the  | 
Army."    Not  only  did  no  yellow  fever  ap- 
pear in  the  summer  of  1862,  but  early  m 
July  of  that  year  the  whole  number  of  sick 
oat  of  about  20,000  men  (then  indeed  in 


garrison)  was  nnder  2^  per  cent.  And 
**  this  fovourable  state  or  health  amon^  the 
troops  in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf  was « 
maintained  throughout  the  whole  war." 
In  November,  1868,  the  Commission's  In- 
spector, Dr.  Crane,  wrote,  "  I  have  never 
seen  so  little  disease  among  troops  in  the 
field.  But  little  over  4  per  cent,  of  the 
present  force  is  on  the  sick-list"  So,  again, 
on  the  malarious  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
among  those  marshy  inlets  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  had  been  held  that  ^*  no  unaccli- 
mated  white  person  could  pass  even  a  single 
night  during  the  autumnal  months,  without 
imminent  risk  to  his  health  and  life,"  the 
Northern  troops  **  remained  for  years,  not 
only  without  showing  any  marked  ill  effect 
from  the  climate,  but  actually  exhibiting  a 
sickness-rate  less  elevated  than  that  of  any 
division  of  the  army." 

One  of  the  most  curious  chnpters  in  Mr. 
Stille's  volume  is  that  on  *'  The  Commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics."  The 
inquiries  undertaken  by  this  department 
extended  not  only  to  hygienic  data  proper- 
ly so  called,  but  to  many  others,  such  as 
the  ages  and  physical  characteristics  of 
soldiers  enlisting.  "  One  inspe^'tor  was- 
employed  upon  the  examination  and  mea- 
surement of  Union  soldiers,  whilst  another 
was  similarly  engaged  with  rebel  prisoners." 
The  materials  collected  have  not  yet  re-* 
ceived  full  investigation  ;  but  we  are  told 
that  the  results  of  such  investigaion  will 
not  only  serve  to  determine  *'  tiie  relative 
effi<iency  for  military  service  of  men  at 
different  ages,  and  of  different  physical 
peculiarities,"  but  "the  laws  of  human 
growth  while  approaching  the  maximum 
stHture  ;  of  pulmonary  capacity  as  depend- 
ent ui»on  physical  proportions  and  upon 
ase ;  of  strength  as  related  to  age  and 
rate ;  of  complexion,  stature,  and  previous 
occupation  as  affecting  strength  ana  endur- 
ance," &c.  Amongst  other  thing«,  "  the 
number  of  men  enlisted  at  diffcint  ages 
was  found  to  follow  a  definite  mathematical 
law  with  rarirvellous  precision,"  whilst  "  the 
ages  of  the  officers  were  found  in  f  >]]ow  an 
entirely  diverse  .law,  bearing  no  resem- 
blance whatever  to  that  reguUting  the 
a;ies  of  the  enlisted  men  ;  and  on  <ompar- 
ing  these  two  laws  with  that  of  the  popa- 
Ution,  this  latter  was  found  to  b^  utterly 
dissimilar  to  than  of  either  of  the  others!" 
A  angular  proof  of  the  homogeneousness 
which  the  American  people  is  already  ac- 
quiring is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  enlistments  according  to  age 
**  scarcely  shows  any  token  of  variatioUt 
whether    the    enlistments  were    made    in 
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Maine,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  Michigan,  or  in 
Iowa."  In  a  quite  different  sphere  of  ob- 
serration,  another  remarkable  fact  ma^  be 
quoted  from  the  results  of  the  Commission's 
investigation  concerning  the  effect  of  forced 
marches,  viz.,  **  that  the  efficiency  of  troops 
during  and  after  the  severest  marches  de- 
pends in  a  great  degree  upon  their  diet, 
the  exhausting  effect  of  Ions  and  hurried 
marches  being  of  small  significance  in  cam-  [ 


parison  with  the  effect  for  good  or  ill  of  the 
diet  provided  for  them  on  the  way.**  Is  not 
the  same  likely  to  be  the  case  as  respects 
other  forms  of  physical  exertion  ?  And 
may  not  the  fact  thus  established  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  dispose  sufficient- 
ly of  the  pleadings  of  certain  ironmasters 
for  the  reduction  to  Belgian  wages,  and 
consequently  to  a  Belgian  diet,  oi'  English 
coal-miners  and  iron-workers  ? 


Molu  Seasons.  By  the  Ucv.  Thomas  Tyle* 
cote,  B.D.  (Longmans.)  —  This  is  a  charm- 
ing little  book  of  versos,  written  for  the  several 
festivals  and  notable  occasions  of  the  Christian 
year.  It  is  doubtless  treading  on  dan«;erous 
ground  to  follow  where  Koble  as  chief  minstrel 
hasgone  before,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  author  and  authoress  of  Holy  Seasons 
—  for  we  learn  from  the  proface  that  the  vol- 
ume is  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Tylccote  and  his 
daughter  —  have  preserved  their  own  originali- 
ty, and  have  produced  a  modest  little  book  of 
verses,  which  many  will  delight  to  read,  and 
some  of  which  may  be  considered  worthy  of  a 
place  ill  those  collections  where  Keblc's  immor- 
tal lyrics  occupy  the  foremost  rank.  Wo  al- 
most think  that  wc  can  separate  the  father's 
from  the  daughter's  verses  in  this  litdo  lK>ok, 
and  that  wo  detect  in  some  of  the  latter  the 
womanly  tendernc.^  that  was  so  great  a  charm 
in  Miss  Procter's  Legends  and  Ljfrics.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  verses  entitled  ".Sum- 
mer," which  arc  very  musical,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing, from  a  little  poem  on  "  The  Burial  of 
the  Dead :  "  — 

*'  When  autumn  leaves  arc  falling 

And  golden  gleams  the  West, 
AVe  seem  to  lay  more  gently 

Oar  dear  ones  down  to  rest ; 
Safe  in  kind  Nature's  bosom 

Wo  lay  them  down  to  sleep, 
And  prav  that  holy  angels 

Kouna  them  their  watch  may  keep. 


"  The  Cross,  our  faith's  sure  token, 

We  plant  above  their  bead. 
And  flowed^  to^  breathe  the  fragrance 

Of  hope  around  their  bed. 
Soft  may  the  church's  shadow 

Fall  on  their  quiet  );rare, 
Softer  blow  there  the  broexes, 

Qreener  the  long  grass  wave. 


"  But  oh !  the  gathering  darkness, 

The  long  and  weary  night, 
The  blank  and  cheerless  morrow 

Bereft  of  love's  pare  light  t 
And  oh  1  the  vain  heart-longings, 

The  bitter,  fruitless  tears, 
The  depth  of  hopeless  sorrow, 

The  length  of  lonely  years  I 

"  Yet  hush  1  thou  troubled  spirit, 

Be  calm,  thou  restless  Will, 
For  thee  come  o*er  the  wa^prs 

Those  sweet  words, '  Peace,  be  still ! 
For  thee  those  angel  whispers. 

That  breathe  the  hope  ore  long 
With  them  to  share  the  palm-wreath, 

To  sing  the  conqueror  s  song." 


In  a  word,  this  pretty  little  volume  is  a  valua- 
;  ble  coatribudon  to  the  lyrics  and  carols  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  besides,  as  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  with  books  of  its  class,  it  is  beau- 
tifully printed  and  bound.  -^  Spectator, 
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HARVESTS    ON    HISTORIC     FIELDS. 

TnREB  years  ago,  the  battle's  breath 

Swept  fiery  hot  across  the  plain  ; 
And  steadily  the  reaper  Death, 

With  cruel  carnage  in  his  train, 
Marched  through  the  serried  ranks  that  stood 

Unwavering,  and  cut  them  down  ; 
While  field  and  farm,  and  hill  and  wood, 

Grew  dark  beneath  the  battle's  frown. 

The  cannon  thundered  in  their  wrath, 

The  musket  rang  with  volleys  there  ; 
The  lond  shell  cut  its  trackless  path, 

And  burst  with  fury  in  the  air ; 
And  thickly  by  the  trodden  way. 

In  dyke  and  field,  by  level  rows 
Of  trampled  corn,  Death's  harvest  lay  — 

ITriend  close  by  friend,  and  foe  with  foe. 

To-day  another  harvest  stands 

Where  once  Death  trod  the  bleeding  plain. 
Ripe  for  the  reaper's  ready  hands 

That  bind  in  sheaves  the  golden  grain. 
Afar  the  sheltered  farm-house  sleeps. 

Embowered  in  shade  ;  while  o'er  the  mound, 
With  pitying  growth,  the  wild  vine  creeps. 

Where  rifles  rang  with  deadly  sound. 

Up  from  her  covert  starts  the  quail, 

As,  chancing  on  her  hidden  nest. 
The  farmer  lad,  with  noisy  hail, 
•   Spies  quick  as  thought  the  speckled  breast, 
And  low  and  sweet  the  echoes  call ; 

While  from  the  blue  sky  overhead, 
In  mellow  radiance  flooding  all. 

The  golden  light  of  peace  is  shed. 

—  Harper's  Weekly. 


THE   LAND   OF    THE    SNOB. 

Illustrious  Visitor,  hail  ! 

Right  welcome  to  Albion's  shore  ! 
Wherever  you  go.  through  the  streets  or  by  rail. 

Bystanders  will  holloa  and  roar. 
Be  prepared  with  your  eyes  and  your  ears 
For  the  stare  and  the  shouts  of  the  mob, 
Their  aloft-flourished  hats,  and  demonstrative 
cheers ; 
For  Old  England's  the  Land  of  the  Snob,  of 
the  Snob : 
Old  England's  the  Land  of  the  Snob. 

The  people  of  England  are  free. 

And  Heaven  for  equality  thank  ; 
But  none  have  such  wild  adoration  as  we 

For  folks  of  superior  rank. 
On  the  toes  of  each  other  we  tread. 

With  delight,  at  the  heels  of  a  "nob," 
And  in  herds  we  await  and  pursue  a  crowned 
head  : 
For  Old  England's  the  Land  of  the  Snob,  of 
the  Snob : 
Old  England's  the  Land  of  the  Snob. 

To  put  on*  sweet  Majesty's  hat 
Would  joy  to  a  Briton  impart. 


The  cushion  to  pi-ess  where  it  sat, 

With  lips,  some  could  find  in  their  heart. 
There  arc  those,  could  they  do  such  a  thing. 

On  a  tempting  occasion,  as  rob, 
Who  a  tooth-brush  would  filch  from  a  king ; 
For  Old  England's  the  Land  of  the  Snob,  of 
the  Ifnob: 
Old  England's  the  Land  of  the  Snob. 

— Punch, 


THE  CHIFFONIER. 

I  AM  a  poor  Chiflbnier ! 
I  seek  what  others  cast  away  I 
In  refuse  heaps  the  world  throws  by. 
Despised  of  man,  my  trade  I  ply  ; 
And  oft  I  rake  them  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  fragments  broken,  stained,  and  torn, 
I  gather  np,  and  make  my  store 
Of  things  that  dogs  and  beggars  scorn. 
I  am  the  poor  Chiffonier  I 

Yon  see  me  in  the  dead  9f  night 
Peering  along  with  pick  and  light, 
And  while  the  worla  in  darkness  sleeps 
Waking  to  rake  its  rcfnse  heaps ; 
I  scare  the  dogs  that  round  them  prowl, 
And  light  amid  the  rubbish  throw. 
For  precious  things  are  hid  by  foul 
Where  least  we  heed  and  least  we  know. 
I  am  the  poor  Chiflfbnier  ! 

No  wretched  and  rejected  pile, 
No  tainted  mound  of  ofial  vile, 
No  drain  or  gutter  I  despise. 
For  there  may  lie  the  richest  prize  ; 
And  oft  amid  the  litter  thrown 
A  silver  coin  —  a  golden  ring 
Which  holdeth  still  its  precious  stone. 
Some  happy  chance  to  me  may  bring. 
I  am  the  poor  Cfhiffonier ! 

These  tattered  rags,  so  soiled  and  frayed. 
Were  in  a  loom  of  tironder  made, 
And  beautiful  and  free  from  shame 
When  from  the  master's  hand  they  came. 
The  reckless  world  that  threw  them  off 
Now  heeds  them  only  to  despise  ; 
Yet,  ah  !  despite  its  jeer  and  scoff. 
What  virtue  still  within  them  lies  I 

I  am  the  poor  Chiffonier  I 

Yes  !  all  these  shreds  so  spoiled  and  torn. 
These  ruined  rags  you  pass  in  scorn, 
This  refuse  by  the  highway  tost, 
I  seek  that  they  may  not  be  lost; 
And,  cleansed  from  filth  that  on  them  lies. 
And  purified  and  purged  from  stain, 
Renewed  in  beaaty  they  shall  rise 
To  wear  a  spotless  form  again. 

I  am  the  poor  Chiffonier ! 

'BladnooaTi  Magazine. 
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From  the  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  /  Miei  Ricordi  di    Massimo  cTAzeglio. 

Due  Volnmi.    Firenze,  1867. 

2.  Correspandance  Politique    de  Massimo 
cTAzeglio,   Ed.  Eugene  Rendu.     Paris, 

1867; 

The  life  of  a  man  who  was  soldier,  artist, 
diplomatist,  novelist,  and  statesman  ;  wBose 
earliest  reminiscences  were  of  AlfierJ  and 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  and  who  lived  to 
be  introduced  to  the  present  heir-apparent 
of  the  British  throne ;  who,  born  m  the 
highest  social  circle,  mingled  by  choice  and 
by  profession  with  members  of  every  class, 
ana  who  exercised  no  small  influence  upon 
the  destinies  or  his  native  Italy, can  hardly  fail 
to  present  some  points  of  interest.  Wheth- 
er the  *  Reminiscences '  lying  before  us  can 
be  placed,  as  an  intellectual  effort,  on  the 
same  level  as  the  author's  *•  Nicolo  de'  Lapi, 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Nevertheless 
the  book  has  beauties  and  merits  of  its  own, 
and  we  trust  that,  even  in  the  comparative- 
ly brief  account  of  it  which  we  propose  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  its  attractions  may 
be  found  not  to  have  wholly  disappeared. 

Massimo  Taparelli  d'Azeglio  was  bom  at 
Turin  on  the  24th  of  October,  1798.  The 
family  came  originally  from  Brittany,  which 
perhaps,  as  our  author  playfully  remarks, 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  a  certain  vein 
of  stubbornness  (testa  un  po'  dura)  running 
through  the  race.  At  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  a  member  of  this  house  de- 
scended into  Italy,  most  probably  with 
Charles  of  Anjou,  and  settled  in  the  Pied- 
montesc  town  of  Savigliano.  Here  their 
ancient  and  honourable  appellation  of  Chap- 
el or  Capel  got  cormpted,  no  one  knows  how, 
into  Taparelli,  to  which  the  cognomen  of 
Azeglio  has  been  subsequently  added,  in 
consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  a  village 
of  that  name. 

Azeglio's  grandfather.  Count  Robert  of 
Lagnasco,  married  Christina,  Countess  of 
Genola,  a  member  of  another  branch  of  the 
same  family.  From  this  marriage  sprang 
two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder  died  in  youth  : 
the  younger,  Caesar,  became  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  narrative.  Cfesar*s  moth- 
er died  a  few  days  after  having  given  him 
birth;  but  by  a  second  marriage  Count  Robert 
had  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Count 
Prospero  Balbo,  and  the  mother  of  Cesar 
Balbo.  Thus  of  the  three  Piedmontese  of 
our  time  who  have  most  deeply  affected  the 
fortunes  of  Italy  —  Gioberti.  Azeglio,  and 
Balbo  —  the  two  latter  were  first  cousins. 

The  parents  of  our  author  stand  forth  in 


the  pages  of  these  volumes  in  Qiarked  out- 
lines and  vivid  colouring.  The  Marquis 
Caesar  d'Azeglio  appears  to  have  been  a 
fine  type  of  tne  old  Piedmontese  nobility; 
brave,  simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits  of  life, 
sincerely  religious,  and  self-sacrificing.  He 
was  poor,  because  his  fortune  was  always 
at  the  service  of  his  country  and  the 
house  of  Savoy.  By  his  *  country  *  must  be 
understood  rather  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia 
than  the  Italian  peninsula ;  for  this  last  was 
to  him,  at  least  m  his  earlier  years,  little 
more  than  *■  a  geographical  expression.' 
Personally  attached  to  his  Sovereign,  he 
lost  some  sixteen  thousand  pounds  —  a  very 
large  sum  in  that  country  —  during  the  wars 
arising  ont  of  the' great  French  revolution. 
When  taken  captive,  he  had  only  accepted 
liberty  on  the  express  condition  of  not 
promising  to  give  up  military  service  on  be- 
half of  his  native  soil.  He  was  not  a  man 
of  brilliant  abilities,  nor  had  he  any  very 
great  capacity  for  adapting  himself  to  that 
new  order  of  things  which  (both  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  action) 
began  to  overshadow  and  to  influence  the 
mind  and  conduct  of  Europe  after  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon.  But  he  was  willing  to 
let  the  new  phase  of  constitutional,  as  op* 
posed  to  absolute,  monarchy  have  its  trial 
in  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia ;  provided  al- 
ways that  such  change  arose  out  of  the  de- 
liberate will  and  consent  of  the  rei'jning 
monarch,  and  wasnot  forced  upon  him  from 
without  by  the  threats  or  rebellion  of  his 
subjects.  There  was  much  in  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  that  was  especially  his  own  ;  much 
that  was  produced  by  the  moulding  impress 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  great 
and  varied  abilities  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  inherited  from  his  father.  But  there 
is  manifested  throu$;hout  these  *•  Reminis- 
cences  '  an  earnest  desire  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  of  his  countrymen  the  all-impor- 
tant lesson  —  that  it  is  only  by  the  forma- 
tion of  su(;h  characters  as  those  of  his 
parents  that  Italy  can  hope  to  succeed  in 
the  great  experiment  which  she  is  now  en- 
gaged in  trying.  Another  country  supplies 
weighty  warninjr.  ♦From  1814  to  1848/ 
says  the  distinguished  son  of  one  who  was 
an  eminent  minister  under  Louis  Philippe, 
*  France  tried  for  thirty-four  years  the  ex- 
periment of  representative  government. 
Three  unfavouraole  tendencies  have  chiefly 
contributed  to  make  this  attempt  twice  prove 
a  failure ;  a  general  and  systematic  spirit  of 
opposition  to  authority,  excessive  preten- 
sions, and  the  keenness  of  personal  enmities. 
These  three  features  of  the  national  charac- 
ter, common  to  nearly  all  our  politicians,. 
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have  rendered  all  but  impoesible  a  govern- 
ment with  institutions  wnose  freedom  en- 
couraj;es  rcbistance,  excites  ambitiop,  and 
gives  full  play  to  rivalry.*  These  sorrowful 
reflections  of  Prince  Albert  de  Broglie,  * 
so  applicable  just  now  to  Italy,  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  wholly  out  of  place  even  in  a 
country  like  our  own.  But  we  must  not 
wander  from  our  more  immediate  subject. 

The  manner  in  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred to  our  author's  parents  implies  that 
his  mother  was  not  unworthy  of  her  hus- 
band. She  might  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish even  more  for  her  children,  if  her 
health  had  been  robust.  But  in  the  fourth 
year  of  her  wedded  life  she  received  a  shock 
from  which  she  never  thoroughly  recovered. 
She  was  officially  informed  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  slain  in  battle,  fighting 
against  the  Fn-nch  invaders  of  Piedmont. 
So  circumstantial  was  the  account,  that  the 
will  of  the  supposed  deceased  was  formally 
opened.  It  left  the  widow  most  handsome- 
ly provided  for,  with  a  jointure  whieh  was 
not  (apparently  a  rare  event  in  Italy)  to 
suffer  diminution  in  the  event  of  a  second 
marriage.  And  it  was  specially  insisted  on 
that  she  was  on  no  account  to  put  on 
mourning  if  her  husband  had  fallen  with  arms 
in  his  hands  for  his  country  and  his  king. 
Two  months  later  came  the  news  that  Caesar 
d'Azeglio  was  alive  and  unhurt,  although  a 
prisoner  in  France.  But  the  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  joy  was  a  fresh  trial  to  one  al- 
ready weaken* 'd  by  grief,  and  expecting  at 
no  distant  date  to  add  to  the  number  of  her 
iamily.  Subsequent  events,  as  was  natural 
during  the  troublous  times  in  which  her  lot 
was  cast,  increased  the  injury  thus  wrought ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  that  from 
this  parent  the  young  Massimo  and  his 
brethren  were  not  able  to  obtain  any  great 
amount  of  iiitellectual  culture.  But  she 
gave  them  what  her  son  justly  calls  the 
loftier  biMicfiD  of  arjmirable  precepts  and 
example;  an  education  of  the  neart,  a  right 
guidance  of  the  sentiments  and  of  the  affec- 
tions. 

The  war  'n  which  Caesar  d'Azpglio  was 
taken  captive  had  fallen  upon  Piedmont 
after  the  land  had  known  some  six  and 
forty  year.«<  of  peace.  With  a  generation 
untrained  in  military  habits  and  discipline, 
the  small  Subalpine  kingdom  was  left  alone 
to  contend  apimst  the  power  of  FraiKje. 
The  issue  could  not  long  be  doubtful.  There 
were  some,  indeed,  who  hoped,  says  our  au- 
thor, that  liberty  might  come  to  the  van- 
quished, like  o:her  articles  nouveautcs  from 

•  £tud«8  Morales  et  Litt^raires.'  Parii,  1853,  p.  806. 


Pans,  without  the  need  of  any  persons 
merit  on  the  part  of  the  recipients.  They 
had  to  learn  by  aad  experience  the  stera 
lesson  taught  by  the  coarse  of  events  to  so 
many  enthusiasts  of  that  date,  —  a  lesKm  no- 
bly expressed  by  one  of  those  verj  entirasi- 
asts,  when  he  sang  of  the  hollow  Joy  of 
Greece  on  receiving  liberty  as  a  gin  from 
the.  favpor  of  Rome,  and  of  the  exceptional 
soundness  of  heart  displayed  in  iEtolia :  — 

^  Ah !  that  a  Conqueror^$  words  should  be  so 

dear; 
Ah !  that  a  boon  could  shed  sach  mptaroiis 

joys ! 
A  gift  of  that  which  is  not  to  be  gi^en 
By  all  the  blended   powers    of  Earth   and 

Heaven.  • 

The  rough  iBtolians  smiled  with  bitter  scorn : 
"'Tis  known,"  cried   they,  "that    he  who 

would  adorn 
His  envied  temples  with  the  Isthmian  crowa 
Must  either  win,  through  effort  of  his  owa. 
The  prize,  or  be  content  to  see  it  worn 
By  more  deserving  brows.'" " 


n  i 


These  lines  from  two  sonnets  by  Words- 
worth might  not  nnfitlv  be  placed  as  a 
general  motto  to  the  autooiography  of  Mas- 
simo d*Azeglio.  But,  if  these  lessons  were 
needed  by  idl  Italians,  the  Piedmont 


perhaps  required  them  the  least.  It  is  well 
known  that  Massimo  d'Azeglio  was  one  of 
the  first,  perhaps  the  very  nrst,  ic  snggesl 
that  Florence  should  be  the  capital  <n  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  In  singular  contrast 
with  this  event  of  1864  stands  the  account 
of  the  departure  of  the  Azeglio  family  in 
1800  from  Turin  to  Florence  as  to  a  Icmd 
of  exile.  Such,  however,  was  the  feeling 
of  his  parents,  when  the  battle  of  Marengo 
had  laid  Northern  Italy  at  the  feet  of  Ni^io- 
leon,  and  had  induced  them  to  remove  to 
the  Tuscan  city  until  better  days  shonld 
dawn.  Among  the*  earliest  infantine  re- 
collections of  Massimo  was  a  picture  of 
Turin,  in  his  father's  study  at  Florence, 
with  .the  motto  FuU  inscribed  below. 
Happily  the  flight  of  the  faiuily  was  bjr  no 
moans  a  solitary  onsi.  Tli«?  (iistinguished 
houses  of  Balbo,  Perrone,  Delborgo,  Pri^ 
and  others,  all  adopted  the  same  course, 
preferring  such  banishment  to  the  sceept- 
ance  of  £)reign  rule  in  Turin,  and  to  the 
implied  rejection  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
whose  head  had  retired  to  the  maritime 
portion  of  his  realm,  the  Island  of  Sardinia. 
One  day,  in  a  house  belonging  to  a  mem- 
ber of  this  set,  a  little  child,  unembarrassed 
by  clothing,  was  being  held  on  his  mother's 
knees,  while  a  painicr  was  drawing  from 
the   form   before   him    an    infant    Jesus. 
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^  Now,  Mammolino,  be  quiet !  (Ehi^  Mam" 
nu>lino,  Mai  fermo)*  was  the  exclamation 
uttered  in  a  deep  voice  by  a  bystander,  a 
tall  gentiemnn,  wholly  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  pale  face,  bright  eves,  frowning  eye- 
brows, locks  of  a  hue  inclining  towards 
red,  and  thrown  back  from  the  temples  and 
the  brow.  The  deep  voice  coming  from  a 
figure  regarded  by  the  child  with*  much 
awe  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  a 
Holy  Family  was  the  result.  The  picture 
if  believed  to  be  in  a  church  at  Montpellier. 
The  house  was  the  studio  of  the  artist 
Fabri;  the  child  was  the  infant  Massimo, 
then  called  endearingly  Mammolino;  the 
awesome  bystander  was  the  celebrated 
Vittorio  Alfitri*  In  Massimo  d'Azeglio's 
latest  days  he  had  only  to  shut  his  eyes, 
and  there  rose  up  before  him  the  house 
where  Alfieri,  and  the  Countess  of  Albany 
in  her  dress  a  la  Marie-Antoinette^  used  to 
receive  their  company;  the  pictures  by 
Fabri  Tone  of  Saul  at  Endor,  and  one  of 
Pompeii)  on  the  walls,  and  his  father  in 
conversation  with  some  of  their  circle,  or 
with  M.  Langensverd,  the  Swedish  minister. 

The  heavy  hand  of  Napoleon  was  ere 
Icmg  to  fall  on  this  retreat.  With  a  minute- 
ness of  persecution,  which  in  many  quar- 
ters seemed  to  outweigh  all  the  advantages 
which  Italy  derived  from  the  imperial 
sway,  the  new  ruler  forbade  his  Turinese 
subjects  to  send  their  children  abroad  for 
education.  Three  of  Massimo's  brothers 
were  students  at  the  Tolomei  college,  in 
Sienna,  when  this  decree  was  promulgated. 
But  Sienna  not  being  a  Piedmontese  city, 
was  considered  to  be  *  abroad,' and  the  youths 
had,  of  necessity,  to  be  withdrawn.  A 
second  order  compelled  all  the  emigrants 
to  return  from  Florence  and  elsewhere  to 
tlttir  Subalpine  homes. 

The  domestic  education  received  by  the 
young  family  on  their  return  to  Turin  was 
admirable  in  the  way  of  discipline.  To 
speak  low,  to  treat  their  sister  with  the 
same  courtesy  as  a  young  lady  of  aobther 
house,  to  bear  great  pain  without  complaint, 
and  even  to  preherve  under  it  the  appear- 
anee  of  cheerfulness,  to  take  all  possible 
care  not  to  add  to  the  illness  of  their  moth- 
er, not  to  expect  praise  and  petting,  such 
were  the  home  lessons  received  in  the 
bouse  of  the  Taparelli  d*Azefflio.  The 
following  incident  is  an  illustration.  It  oc- 
curred when  the  family  had  a  villa  near 


*  TIm  luppoied  habitat  of  thU  picture,  which  is 
not  meatloned  in  '  I  Mlei  Ricordl,'  is  ^applied  in 
aa  able  and  sucgestive  critique  of  the  work  by 
M .  de  Maxad<^,  In  the  '  Berne  des  Deux  Mondes ' 
for  15th  FebnuuT,  1807. 


Fiesole,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  ramble 
with  his  father :  — 

'  I  had  gathered  an  enormous  bunch  of  wild 
broom  and  other  flowers,  and  I  was  also  carry- 
ing a  stick  In  my  hand,  when  somehow  I  lie- 
came  cntan«rled,  and  fell  heavily.  My  father* 
hurried  to  lift  me  np' again,  examined' me  to 
see  where  I  waS'hurt,  and  observinfj  that  I  com- 
plained roach  of  one  arm,  he  laid  it  bare,  and 
found  that  it  deviated  decidedly  from  the 
straight  line;  in  fuct,  I  had  broken  the  ulma, 
the  large  bone  of  the  arm. 

*  I,  who  was  gazing  fixedly  into  his  face,  saw 
his  countenance  change,  and  assume  an  expres- 
sion of  snch  keen  and  tender  solicitude,  that  he 
scarce  seemed  to  mo  like  the  saiac  man.  He 
fastened  my  ann  to  my  neck  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  we  again  set  ont  liomcward.  After 
a  few  moments  had  passed,  during  which  he 
had  had  time  to  regain  his  usual  nature,  he 
said  to  me,  "  Listen,  Mammolino,  your  mother 
is  not  strong.  If  she  were  to  sec  how  you  have 
hurt  yourself,  it  might  make  her  very  ill.  Yoa 
must  be  brave,  my  child.  To-morrow,  we  will 
go  to  Ploi-ence,  and  do  all  that  can  be  done  for 
yon  ;  bnf  tMs  evening,  yoa  must  net  let  her 
see  that  anything  is  wrong  with  you.  Do  you 
understand  ?  " 

'  All  this  he  said  to  me  with  his  usual  firm- 
ness, bnt  with  the  greatest  affection  ;  and  as 
for  m«,  I  did  not  feel  tliat  I  had  any  very  im- 
portant or  difticult  affair  to  manage  :  in  fact, 
I  kept  in  a  collier  all  that  evening,  holding  up 
my  broken  arm  as  well  as  I  couhl,  my  mother 
thinking  I  was  tired  after  my  long  walk,  and 
perceiving  nothing  more. 

*  Next  day  I  was  taken  to  Florence,  and  my 
arm  was  duly  set.  But  its  cure  ha<l  to  Ik;  com- 
pleted by  the  muddy  waters  of  Vinadio,  some 
years  later. 

*  Docs  any  one  think  this  proceeding  of  my 
father's  a  harsh  one  ?  I  can  rccall  that  incident 
HS  if  it  had  happened  yesterday,  and  I  well  re- 
member that  it  never  entered  into  J^  head  for  . 
an  iiisMut  to  think  him  harsh  oHnkiiid.  I 
was,  on  the  contrary,  so  happy  at  the  unspeak- 
aUlc  tenderness  I  had  seen  in  bis  face,  and  also 
I  felt  it  so  reasonable  not  to  alarm  my  mother, 
that  I  regarded  the  diflicalt  command  rather 
as  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  myself 
credit. 

'  And  that,  because  I  had  not  been  spoiled, 
but  iiud  had  oome  good  foundaiions  laid  in  my 
heart.  And  now  that  I  am  old;  and  have  seen 
the  world,  I  bless  my  father's  stem  firmness  ; 
and  I  would  that  all  Italian  childicn  possessed 
a  parent  like  him,  and  would  profit  more  hy 
it  than  I  did  :  within  thirty  years,  Italy  would 
be  the  first  of  nations  I '  —  i.  pp.  105-107. 

The  compulsory  return  to  Turin  had  id- 
voWed  a  correspondence  between  the  head 
of  the  family  and  his  Sovereign,  which  was 
highly  honourable  to  both  parties.  Caesar 
d'Azeglio  offered  to  join  Victor  Emmanuel 
in  the  Island  of  Sardinia.    But  the  king 
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advised  him  to  submit ;  he  eoTild  not  think 
of  removing  from  the  youthful  Taparelli  a 
father  of  whom  they  now  had  more  than 
ever  such  a  special  need.  The  Marquis 
d'Azeglio  consequently  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Napoleon,  and  preserved  it 
faithfully.  But  he  aided  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  those  who  suffered  under  the  French 
regime,  more  particularly  some  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Koman  Church  and  Court. 

These  recollections  suggest  some  striking 
thoughts  to  our  author.  During  severed 
years  of  Napoleon's  reign,  most  notably, 
perhaps,  about  1809,  after  the  triumph  of 
VVagram  and  his  marriage  with  Maria 
Louisa,  he  impressed  on  his  contemporaries, 
says  Azcglio,  the  idea  that  he  was  simply  a 
fate  that  could  not  be  resisted.  Now  we 
need  not  go  to  Italy  seek  for  the  preva- 
lence of  such  notions.  They  are  marked 
in  the  diaries  of  many  English  politicians 
of  the  time,  as,  for  example,  that  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  ;  and  we  suspect  that  ex- 
pressions tending,  to  say  the  very  least,  in 
that  direction,  might  be  plentifully  culled 
without  much  difficulty  from  the  pages  of 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review.' 

We  have  seen  so  many  instances  in-  this 
country  of  the  political  and  religious  differ- 
ences between  brothers,  that  perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  be  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
elder  brother  of  Massimo  d*Azeglio  not 
only  took  holy  orders,  but  joined  the  Jes- 
uits, and  ultimately  became  the  editor  of 
the  most  extreme  ultramontane  paper,  the 
organ  of  that  society,  and  of  the  Roman 
Court,  the  *  Civiltti.*  He  was  known  as 
Father  Taparelli.  It  must  be  mentioned, 
to  the  honour  of  both  brothers,  that  their 
difl'erences  were  never  allowed  to  chill  the 
warmth  |ft  their  fraternal  affection.  Mas- 
simo expRsses  a  keen  sense  of  the  purity 
and  sincerity  of  his  brother's  mind,  and  of 
the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made  in  joining 
the  Ortler. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  delirious  joy 
of  the  Turiuese  when  tl\eir  Sovereign  made 
his  re-entry  into  their  city  (borrowing  in 
his  poverty  a  carriage  from  the  Marquis 
d'Azeglio),  the  delight  at  the  departure  of 
those  French  to  whom  they  have  since  owed 
so  much,  (hrir  equal  amount  of  pleasure  at 
tcitnessinf/  (he  arrival  of  the  Germans,  are 
all  set  forth  in  these  volumes  with  much 
liveliness.  Well  might  the  writer  Italicize, 
as  we  have  done,  the  above  clause,  and  al- 
most doubt  whether  he  can  be  the  writer  of 
suth  words.  Assuredly  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Italians,  who  were  then  young,  lived 
to  alter  their  sentiments  as  regards  these 
nations. 


Changes  in  the  great  world  cany  with 
them  of  neceraity  a  vast  number  of  cbaneei 
in  the  lesser  worlds  of  private  circMi. 
The  altered  state  of  affairs,  which  ensued 
upon  the  events  just  mentioned,  transfonned 
the  youthful  Massimo  from  being  a  mere 
boy  into  an  attache^  and  then  into  an  officer. 
The  former  position  arose  from  the  circnm- 
stanee'  of  his  father  being  sent  as  a  provi- 
sional minister  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  to 
congratulate  Pius  VII.  on  bis  return.  The 
kind  offices  of  CsBsar  d'Azeglio  towards  the 
persecuted  clergy  were  fuUy  acknowledged 
by  the  Pontiff.  Massimo  was  likewise  much 
noticed,  and  found  himself  plunged  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  high  clerical  and  diplo- 
matic society.  And  here  i^  may  be  ob- 
served that  if  any  of  oiur  readers  shall  have 
chanced  to  look  at  that  part  of  Dr.  Dollin- 
ger's  book,  *■  The  Church  and  the  Churches,* 
which  treats  of  the  Papal  Temporalities, 
he  will  find  its  comment  on  the  rule  inaug- 
urated by  Cardinal  Consalvi  entirely  con- 
firmed by  the  reflections  of  Azeglio.  The 
general  impression  left  by  both  writers  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  identical ;  namely,  that  the 
new  Papal  regime  aimed  at  carrying  out  the 
French  system  of  centralisation  without 
having  the  French  skill  and  energy  that 
were  needed  for  such  a  task.  Thus  the 
ancient  municipal  liberties  of  the  towns  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  States  were  not  restored; 
and  the  Legations,  finding  that  they  had 
lost  French  order  without  gaining  Italian 
freedom,  sunk  before  long  mto  a  chronic 
state  of  insurrection. 

The  honesty  of  our  autobiographer  com- 
'pels  him  to  record  with  shame,  that  for  four 
or  five  years  (that  is  to  say,  between  the 
ages  of  1 7  and  22)  he  passed  an  idle,  and 
far  worse  than  idle,  existence.  He  acquir- 
ed, however,  a  love  for  pictorial  art,  and 
became  also  passionately  fond  of  music. 

Of  all  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  Roman 
clerical  society  of  that  date,  Azeglio's  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  one  of  the  least  favoura- 
ble. '  His  father  seems  to  have  been  a  fiur 
stricter  man,  both  in  word  and  deed,  than 
many  of  the  canons  and  prelati  whom  they 
met.  The  fact  that  the  youthful  Masnmo 
himself  was  more  than  once  pressed  to  take 
holy  orders,  did  not  exalt  in  his  eyes  the 
suitors,  and  generally  he  maintains  that 
there  was  very  little  of  what  is  known  as 
unction  among  the  Roman  clergy  of  that 
day.  He  had  been  accustomeato  a  much 
higher  standard  of  duty  and  devotion  by 
the  conduct  of  the  priesthood  at  Turin. 

The  study  of  antiquities  is  one  of  the 
very  fpw  branches  of  knowledge  that  can 
be  said  to  flourish  in  the  Rome  of  the  prer 
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cent  ccntuiy.  Some  chancea  were  offered  of 
prosecuting  resvarcbcs  into  tbe  curioeitic^ 
of  pagan,  or  of  ihe  earl^'  ChnBtian  timeii  : 
but  our  author  at  that  si;ason  loved,  at  \u- 
puis  it,  le  noiiitii  e  non  le  anlichilli.  'H.ovr- 
ever,  the  gay  career  of  an  attache,  with  in 
dinnerB,  balls,  and  soirt'es,  waa  cut  short  by 
the  arrival  of  tlie  actual  aniba^aailor  from 
Turin,  the  Mnrquis  of  San  Saturnino.     A 

Seat  consolation  for  the  young  man  lay  In 
e  circumstance  that  a  commiBaion  had  in 
tbe  mean  time  been  obtained  for  him  in  tlj- 
fioyal  Cavalry  of  Turin.  Before  leaviii;: 
Home  he  saw  his  brother  Prospero  formalh 
installed  into  tbe  Order  of  tlie  JesuiizJ. 
The  gravity  of  the  ceremony  was  for  a  mo- 
ment disturbed  by  a  mistake  of  the  aginl 
general,  Father  PanizzonL.  Dim  of  sigh  ^ 
be  advanced  to  erahrace  Ma»sima,  insleiid 
of  the  elder  brother.  '  A  pretty  businc-^? 
wc  two  shoiild  have  made  of  it,'  aayj  t)ii' 
former. 

Azeglio's  experience  of  tbe  army  kd  him 
to  tabe  real  interest  m  the  theory  of  war. 
and  also  in  such  practical  knowledge  as  can 
be  acquired  in  a  time  of  peace.  His  fir^t 
departure  from  home  with  his  regiment  ]f 
reckoned  by  him  among  the  Atc  or  six 
most  joyful  events  of  his  strangely  varifil 
'life.  But  the  partiality  shown  in  respect  i>( 
promotion  confirmed  bim  in  one  of  hi-' 
growini;  aentinientu,  his  dislike  of  aristocra- 
cy. When  we  remember  that  he  became, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  the  penultimate' 
Unk  of  the  long  chain  of  the  Taparelli,  his 
s  on  this  head  seem  worth  inquir- 


Massimo  d'Azeglio  was  brought  up 
bouse  which  thoroughly  believed  m  tin.'  I 
truth  of  the  saying,  Nobleise  oblige.  Thi.-  ' 
children  were  early  taught  to  be  on  their  ' 
guard  lest  descent  from  noble  ancestors 
■bould  'degenerate  into  arr<^anee  or  a  fan- 
cied supenorily  over  those  nobles  of  God's 
creation,  who,  endowed  in  other  respecra 
with  every  exalted  quality,  cannot  point  in 
a  long  line  of  ancestry.'*  Indeed  so  littli 
■tress  was  laid  at  home  on  the  matter  oi 
station,  that  once,  when  Massimo  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  a  friend  of  the  fainil> 
having  turned  the  conversation  on  the  But>< 
ject  of  nobility,  be  asked  in  parfect  godl 
foilh:  '  ire,  father,  are  we  noble?'  TIr' 
laughter  of  the  company  showed  the  la<l 
that  he  had  asked  ar.  absurd  question  ;  bnl  ' 
his  father  wiih  a  smile  simply  replied ; '  Yon 
will  be  noble,  if  you  are  good.  Sarai  nobil- , 
leiarai  virtuoso.'  Still  the  hometraining  fif 
tbe  youth,  if  not  on  tbe  one  band  of   a 

•  Lord  UndM;.    Prefiice  to  •  LItm  ofUi*  LIqiI- 
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I  nature  to  puff  him  np  with  pride  of 
birth,  was  certMnly  not  likely  on  the  other 
hand  to  create  unfavourable  impressions  of 
hie   order.     This  subsequent  dislike   arose, 

I  we  conceive,  partly  from  a  spirit  of  opposi- 

foature  in  "enorouB  minds ;  and  partly  from 
the'specimcni  of  the  Order  presented  to 
him  In  Italy,  more  especially  at  Turin  and 
at  Rome.  Turn  where  he  would,  the  result 
was,  in  Azeglio's  judgment,  always  unfa- 
vourable. In  Vcnctia  there  still  seemed  to 
him  traces  of  that  elTeminacy  which  had 
been  only  too  faithfully  portrayed  in  the 
comedies  of  Goldoni.  Of  the  Roman  aris- 
tocracy wc  shall  have  occasion  to  spenk 
pre  sen  (!y.  The  Piedmontese  nobles  (of 
whom  AIGeri  was  in  some  degree,  both  in 
his  virtues  and  in  his  faults,  a  type)  were 
perhaps  tbe  most  energetic,  the  most  devot- 
ed and  brave.  But  they  were  haughty, 
exclusive,  an'i  far  too  much  attached  to 
the  intcrc^ti  of  their  own  Order.  Too 
many  of  them  after  the  restoration  display- 
ed the  same  characteristics  as  their  French 
compeers,  on  whom  Talleyrand  passed  his 
memorable  verdict :  Ji*  n'ont  rien  otMiv,  Us 

Tlie  profession  of  an  officer  in  times  of 
peace  is  not  that  which  usually  cures  a 
young  man  who  has  taken  to  a  dissipated 
life.  Azegllo  became  wilder  than  ho  had 
been  an  an  attache.  As  his  means  did  not 
always  suffice  for  the  life  he  was  leading  in 
this  School /or  Scandal,  he  emulated  in  one 
respect  Ihe  conduct  of  tbe  youthful  rake  in 
Sheridan's  drama  of  that  name.  He  jour- 
neyed to  Milan  with  two  voung  friends  and 
two  of  his  ancestors  in  eHigy.  The  sale  of 
these  pictures  of  a  Count  and  Countess  of 
Lagnasco  was  intended  to  cover  in  part  tbe 
expenses  of  the  expedition.  He  did  not 
then  look  forward  to  the  day  when  a  king, 
as  yet  unborn,  should  appoint  bim  to  be 
Governor  of  Milan. 

'  Thnt  idle  lite  of  mine,  ai  fatal  physically 
as  morally  to  a  yonni;  man,  was  a  cause  of  sore 
distress  10  my  father,  and  still  more  tu  m* 
mother ;  and  to  this  day  I  teel  a  pang  a*  1 
write  these  lines,  and  recall  the  anxietieB  I 
i^ansed  (hem  in  ihose  Jays.  Would  to  God 
they  had  been  the  only  ones  I 

'  And  truly  I  was  following  ctII  paths  ;  for  I 
have  not  said  cither  all  or  the  worst  that  might 
be  said  of  my  life  at  that  epoch.  I  mention 
this  Lccauee.  eSter  so  many  protcalalione  of 
sincerity,  if  I  have  still  aright  not  to  tell  eve- 
ry ihing.  I  have  no  right  to  seem  to  have  done 
so  when  Ihavenot.'  —  I.  p.  233. 

Azeglio's  mother,  in  ber  diitreM,  paid 
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several  Tisits  to  Professor  G.  Bidone,  ■who 
might,  she  thoucht,  influence  her  son  for 
good.  Bidone'a  mtfillectual  Btrength  laj  in 
m»thematicB  and  the  pb^riicBl  aciencea. 
His  attempts  to  impart  to  hie  jouDg  Iriend 
a  portion  of  bii  meutat  stores  in  tBese  de- 
partmcutB  of  knowledge  had  not  been  verj 
euccessful.  Food  of  muaic,  of  art,  and'  in 
time,  of  history  and  antiquities,  aa  also  of 
the  literatore,  especiallj  the  poetic  litera- 
ture, of  his  native  land,  Massimo  d'Aze^lio 
cared  but  tittle  for  algehra  or  the  indnctive 
sriences.  But  Bidone  proved  all  that  the 
Marchionen  d'Azeglio  had  hoped  and  de- 
sired iQ  the  realm  of  practical  advice ;  and 
her  eon's  obligations  to  thii  teacher  are 
expressed  by  his  borrowing  some  famous 
lines  from  the  '  Divina  Coaimedia,'  nberein 
Dante  records  bis  obligation!  to  big  matter 
Brunetto  Latini :  — 

'  In  inj  mind 
Is  flx'd,  and  now  strikes  full  upon  mj  heart. 
The  dear,  bdoign,  pKlarnal  ima^,  such 
As  tMne  was,  when  so  latoly  thou  didst  teach 
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n  etemitj.  ' 


Azeglio  is  not  often  given  to  classical 
reminiscences,  or  he  might  have  bethought 
him  that  his  fatherly  fnend  had  acted  to- 
wards him  as  Horace  records  his  sire  to  haie 


Ui  fogerem,  axamphs  vitionun  qaiEqas  notan- 
do.'t 

For  in   like  manner  was  Bidone  acctis- 

tomed  to  point  oot  the  liviu^  antitypes  of 
the  BajTi,  the  Sectani,  the  sons  of  Allnus 
of  the  Horatian  era,  and  call  upon  Massi- 
mo 10  mark  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  their 
sad  and  downward  career.  Convinced  that 
his  friend  had  within  him  the  materials  of 
something  better  than  the  pay  and  lax  ex- 
istence be  was  then  leading,  Bidone  ap- 
tiealed  to  Massimo's  nobler  sellj  until  at 
ength  the  3-ounj;  man  took  a  retolation  and 
carried  it  out  with  a  Eaddtmneea,  a  courajje, 
and  a  perseverance  that  betokened  iu  him 
a  full  share  of  that  strength  of  will  which 
the  Capele  or  Taparetli  twought  with  them  ! 
from  Brittany. 

He   resolved   to   give   up   the   army,   to  1 


break  entirely,  not  only  with  its  life  of  balls 
and  fgtes.  but  also  with  the  habits  and  tra- 
ditions of  his  Order.  He  determined  to 
become  an  artist  —  not  a  mere  i/ilellanit  ■ 
gentleman  who  clabbles  with  oil  and  bnish- 
cs,  and  takes  the  portrait  of  a  friend  or  two 
by  way  of  a  little  recreation,  but  a  real 
bona  fide  artist  studying  hard  at  his  new 
calling,  and  treating  it  as  a  means  of  liveli- 

'  Is  it  true  that  he  is  going  to  make  hii 
son  an  artist  ?  I  don't  know  what  the 
world  is  coming  to.  In  my  time  a  fellow 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  making  his 
son  a  hairHlresacr  or  a  pastry-cook.'  The 
relativt;g  of  Afe^lio  used  almost  the  same 
language  as  Mtyor  Pendennis  :  and  it  wu 
with  duticully  that  the  young  Piedmonteae 
nobleman  obtained  the  constant  of  hi*  pa- 
rents. For  once  a  classical  quotation  does 
occur  to  his  memory.  Plutarch  had  ob- 
served that '  no  iBell-fMrm  younc  man,  after 
seeing  the  statue  of  Jove  at  Olymnia,  or 
that  of  Juno  at  Argos,  hail  ever  desired  to 
be  Phidias  or  Polycletus.'  But  Azeglio 
justly  replies  that  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Eng- 
lish had  a  country,  if  not  always  free,  yet 
ever  struftgliog  for  liberty ;  rights  and  laws 
to  defend,  a  political  art^na  which  gavo 
scope  for  their  powers ;  hearers,  supnortcn, 
adversaries;  and,  lastly,  the  conscioasnesi 
of  aims  and  objects  at  once  useful,  grand, 
and  glorious. 

'  What  on  the  other  hand  was  offered  to  ma, 
with  my  ideas  and  sen'imeits,  by  a  despotitm 
replete  indeed,  I  believe,  with  rifrht  and  ni>neat 
intentions,  but  of  which  [he  representalives 
and  arbiters  were  four  aged  chamlierlains,  fbnr 
ladies  of  honour,  with  a  swann  of  fnars, 
monk>.  priests,  and  Jesuits^ 

'  What  latnre  was  opened  to  me,  by  entaring 
into  diplomacy,  the  Oovemment,  or  the  annyl 
The  "fuliu^,"  of  knowing  alwayn  where  the 
Minister,  the  Oeuoral,  or  (he  Luly  in  Wailiog, 
wus  in  the  habit  of  attcnilinff  Mass,  or  going 
to  con&ssion  ;  and  of  rarcfully  Riiing  chare 
myself  to  present  them  with  holy  water  at  the 
door,  and  to  get  into  the  good  gmces  of  the 
Father  Confessor.  If  I  so  comporttid  myself. 
a  prospect  of  going  on  iu  my  profession  at  foil 
trot ;  if  I  did  not,  the  certainty  of  being  laid 
ou  the  shelf,  and,  aiW  spendiou  some  thirty 
years  ou  an  employe  bench,  of  Iwng  handed 
over  to  a  bench  at  the  CofS  Fiorio.'  —  i.  p. 
352.      - 

I  Witb  an  bumble  allowance  from  hia  fa- 
I  ther  of  leas  than  tl.  slerlins  a  month.  Maa- 
'  simo  started  for  the  .city  where  he  had  oiM 
I  revelled  in  all  the  distinctions  of  an  aiiack^. 
He  6rst  made  for  Genoa,  and  there  found 
]  an  £iigliih  br^  which  conveyed    him    to 
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Leghorn,  whence  he  travelled  by  land  to 
Rcoie.  The  family  Orengo,  already  known 
to  him,  received  him  as  a  son.  But  of  five 
and  twenty  scudi  (some  5/.)  with  which  he 
arrived  in  Home,  the  largest  portion  was 
exhausted  by  the  expenditure  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  new  profession.  Happily 
for  himself,  Azeglio  had  a  horror  of  debt. 
So  he  took  special  care  to  avoid  calling  on 
his  eminent  acquaintances  of  former  days. 
His  uncle,  Cardinal  Morozzo,  had  left  Rome, 
that  he  might  reside  in  his  diocese  of  No- 
yara.  One  very  intimate  friend  of  his  fa- 
ther's, Cardinal  de  Gregorio,  was  the  only 
person  in  high  station  with  whom  he  re- 
tained intercourse. 

He  began  to  work  in  earnest.  It  was 
winter,  and  for  two  hours  before  daylight 
ho  joined  a  class  taught  by  a  Genoese 
named  Garello,  who  gave  very  able  instruc- 
tion in  history  and  in  the  English  language 
to  a  numb«r  of  scholars,  who  by  daylight 
were  compelled  to  attend  to  other  pursuits. 
For  a  few  pence  he  obtained  from  a  friend- 
ly master  of  the  horse  in  the  service  of  the 
Bospigliosi  a  gallop  of  an  hour.  Riding 
was  through  his  whole  life  one  of  his  great 
delights,  although,  unfortunately,  he  was 
again  and  aeain  compelled  to  sell  his  horses. 
After  his  ride  he  worked  in  his  studio  until 
dinner  time,  designing,  copying  models, 
atudving  the  anatomy  both  of  man  and  of 
the  horse,  beginning  with  osteolotry,  thence 
learning  to  put  together  the  skeleton,  and 
then  with  great  care  clothing  it  with  the 
proper  mnncl^^s.  After  dinner  he  studied 
nom  the  nude,  his  model  being  one  Antonio, 
well  known  to  all  young  artists  of  that  day. 
This  Antony  was  a  remarkably  fine-made 
man,  such  a.^  one  sees  rn  the  has'reliefi  oh 
Trajan's  column.  He  was  in  many  ways  a 
worthy  person,  and  thoroughly  interested 
in  art ;  be  would  allow  young  students  to 
run  in  his  debt,  and  even  lend  them  money. 
'  It  18  true,'  adds  eur  author,  *  that  in  a  mo- 
ment of  excitement  (momento  di  vivcKttd) 
he  had  killed  his  brotner !  But  we  cannot 
be  perfect.'  These  studies  lasted  until  nine 
at  night.  This  was  a  hard  life,  but  Massimo 
enjoyed  good  health,  and,  though  poor,  he 
was  independent.  In  May  he  went  into 
the  country  to  make  landsca]>e  studies  from 
nature. '  His  first  essay  of  this  kind  was  at 
Castel  Sant'  Elia,  a  village  between  Nepi 
and  Civitk  Castellana.  He  seems  to  have 
learnt  much  in  this  department  of  art  from 
the  school  of  fiUckert,  whose  style  in  land- 
scape was  followed  for  some  twenty  years 
Sr  the  Dutch  artiats  Woogd  and  Therlink, 
e  Fleming  Verstappen,  Denis  and  Chaov- 
in  from  France,  and  a  Bologaeie  of  the 


name  of  BassL    In  Az^lio's  eyes  it  was  one 
especial  charm  of  this  beautiful  part  of  Ita- 
ly, that  it  was  unknown  to   the  foreigner 
and  the  tourist. 

In  Piedmont,  Massimo,  as  a  youngei%0on, 
had  been  simply  //  Cavaliere.  The  differ- 
ent practice  of  the  south  was  manifested 
in  his  case  ui^der  the  folio iving  circum- 
stances :  — 

*  I  carefully  concealed  my  birth,  which,  how- 
ever, some  unforeseen  incident  often  revealed, 
to  my  great  discomfiture.  And  thus  it  chanced 
at  Castel  Sant'  Elia. 

'  I  must  first  inform  my  reader  that  in  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Italy,  all  the  eons  enjoy  the 
same  title  as  their  father.  Mj  father  was  a 
Marquis,  eonseqaently  I  was  a  Marquis  too. 
One  day  I  had  written  to  the  Ordngo  family 
for,  I  forgot  iiow  what  clothes,  which  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  mc  in  a  parcel  directed  to 
**  TheMarquis  Massimo d\izeglio,  Nepi :  "  and  a 
letter  was  posted  at  same  time  to  me  to  inform 
me  where  they  should  be  inquired  for.  I  went 
in  person,  and  presented  myself  to  I  know  not 
what  Vetturino,  who  undertook  parcel  carriage 
both  from  and  to  Rome.  I  had  forgotten  to 
make  any  change  in  my  toilette,  so  appeared  in 
my  usual  costume ;  shirt  sleeves,  a  camicifi 
thrown  over  one  shoulder,  and  no  stockings, 
becnnse  of  the  hear.  I  walk  in,  and  say ; 
**  There  ought  to  be  a  parcel  here  for  Azeglio." 
"There  is  onoT^in^Jt  is  f^r  the  Muiquis." 
**  All  right,  I  am  come  for  it ;  how  much  is 
there  to  pay  ?  "  "  Oh  don't  b*^  in  sach  a  hurry, 
I  can't  let  you  have  it ;  his  lordship  the  Marquis 
must  come  and  give  me  his  receipt  for  it.  and 
my  payment."  **  But  I  am  the  Marquis  !  "  I 
exclaim  at  last,  annoyed  at  beiii^  compelled  to 
reveal  myself.     '*  You  are  the  Marquis  !  " 

*  I  laugh  even  now,  when  I  recnll  tlic  look  of 
incredulity  and  contempt  which  my  ihterlocutor 
threw  on  me,  a  man  without  stockings,  guilty 
of  such  outrageous  presumption. 

'  I  forget  now  whether  1  had  to  bring  evi- 
dence to  prove  my  identity,  or  wbethci  I  ended 
by  being  believea.  But  I  weli  remember  that 
I  had  a  good  long  battle  before  I  could  carry 
my  clothes  off  home  ;  and  the  grand  news  of 
my  Marqui-iat}  spreading  rapidly,  I  found  my- 
self, at  Citstel  Sant'  Elia  in  the  same  predica- 
mcn  t  tis  Almaviva  in  the  last  act  of  the  Barber 
of  Sovilb,  '  /  am  Almaniua^  b  U  not  Liudoro!  " 
Luckily,  I  too  was  at  the  last  "  Act "  of  my 
country  life.  July  had  come,  and  the  malaria 
with  it,  so  I  was  compelled  to  change  my  cli- 
mate.' 

While  our  hero  wa^  thus  employed,  a 
hasty  and  ill-judged  political  movement  oc- 
curred at  Turin.  This  was  in  1821.  His 
elder  brother  Robert  was  implicated  in  the 
movement,  and  was  compelled  for  a  time  to 
retire  with  his  wife  into  Switzerland.  Th  e 
Jesuit  party  and  the  re-actionary  society  of 
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the  San-fedisti  became  more  triumphant 
than  ever.  But  in  the  Roman  States,  in 
1821  as  now  in  1867,  brigandage  was  ex- 
tremely rife.  Nor  did  this  second  sojonm 
of  Azc^lio's  change  for  the  better  his  opin- 
ion of  the  population  of  Rome  itself.  His 
first  visit  had  led  to  an  imfavourable  compar- 
ison of  the  Roman  with  the  Turinese  clergy. 
He  now  saw  more  of  the  laity,  especially 
when  his  name  as  an  artist  bi^an  to  win 
him  fame  and  bread.  In  his  judgment,  his 
inability  to  mix*  much  with  his  own  class  of 
society  was  a  real  adyantage.  What  he  did 
see  convinced  him  that  they  lived  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  fawning  and  intrigue.  Of 
their  marvellous  ignorance  he  supplies  us 
with  one  or  two  specimens. 

We  should  have  supposed  that  if  there 
was  a  naval  battle  of  European  celebrity, 
it  was  the  sea-fight  of  Lepanto.  But  at 
Rome  it  ought  to  enjoy  a  special  claim  to 
reputation,  because  ardent  Roman  Catholics 
maintain  (and  not  without  some  reasonable 
grounds)  that  the  reigning  Pontiff,  Pius  V., 
assuredly  one  of  the  very  best  who  ever  oc- 
cupied the  Papal  chair,  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  brin^iing  about  this  mighty  de- 
struction of  Turkish  ves^sels  and  overthrow 
of  Turkish  domination  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  even  claimed  for  Pope  Pius, 
that  with  prophetic  instinct  he  foreknew 
that  prosperous  issue  of  the  battle  for  which 
he  had  prayed ;  and  a  hymn  in  his  honour 
(for  he  was  afterwards  canonized)  de- 
clares :  — 

*  Tu,  comparatis  classibus, 
Voiis  mtigis  sed  fcrvidis, 
Ad  insulas  Echinadas 
Fundis  tyrannum  Thraciie.' 

Mafsimo  d*Azeglio  was  one  evening  in  the 

palace  of  Prince   ^ .     In  one   of  the 

halls  he  observed  a  picture,  evidently  of  the 
Flemish  school,  representing  an  inland  scal- 
ing of  a  tower  by  an  armed  host :  — 

** '  What  scone  is  represented  by  the  capture 
of  this  fortress  1  "  said  I  to  ihc  prince.  He  re- 
plied :  "  It  must  be  the  hattlc  of  Lepanto  I ! !  " 
I  ^^avc  a  look  at  him  to  sec  whether  his  counte- 
nance betrayed  any  merriment ;  but  it  remained 
perfectly  serious,  and — amen.* — ii.  p.  79. 

Ladies,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  expected 
to  tUc  in  these  matters  much  above  the 
level  of  fathers  and  husbands.  One  fair 
dame  requested  from  Azeglio  an  account  of 
a  great  Paramano  which  had  arrived  in 
Rome  from  Paris,  and  had  been  the  subject 
of  much  conversational  eulogy.  He  was  at 
first  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  not  knowing 


what  in  the  world  a  Paramano  could  be ; 
but  in  time  he  made  out  that  it  was  a  Pan- 
orama !  *•  La  differenza  era  poca  *  is  his  com- 
ment. 

There  arrived  in  Rome  a  Ptedmontese 
noble,  a  friend  of  Massimo,  the  Marqais 
Lascaris  di  Ventimiglia,  whose  only  daugh- 
ter subsequently  married  a  brother  of  the 
celebrated  minister  Cavour.  Ventimiglia 
was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  highly  cul- 
tivated, amiable,  original,  and  pasnonately 
fond  of  art  and  artists.  He  saw  a  picture 
which  Massimo  had  just  completed,  and 
offered  to  buy  it.  Now  much  as  our  artist 
had  desired  this  consummation,  it  was  with 
something  of  a  struggle  that  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  acceptance  of  his  first  payment 
for  his  picture.  But  having  argued  with 
himself  tnat  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  he  resolved  to  take  his  money  like  a  man 
;  with  his  own  hands,  and  to  look  boldly  into 
the  face  of  the  purchaser.  He  was  not, 
however,  quite  sure  whether  at  the  critical 
moment  he  thoroughly  and  unflinchingly 
carried  out  his  programme.  For  the  means 
of  independence  thus  acquired  he  felt  thank- 
ful to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  He  was  des* 
tined  in  after-years  to  feel  doubly  thankful 
for  such  a  means  of  subsistence.  Having 
munificently  spent  his  ofilcial  gains  in  works 
of  charity,  he  had  recourse  to  his  pencil 
again  on  ceasing  to  be  a  minister  of  the 
Crown.  . 

Meanwhile  his  artistic  tours  taught  him 
much  concerning  the  governon  and  the 
governed  in  the  Papal  States.  He  learnt 
more  and  more  to  think  favourably  of  the 
later  and  unfavourably  of  the  form^.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  details, 
though  some  of  them  are  amusing  enough. 
But  Azeglio's  general  report  of  the  popu- 
lation around  Rome  strikes  us  as  being  re- 
markably accordant  with  the  twenty-third 
chapter  of  that  excellent  work,  so  jo^y 
recommended  by  Lord  Stanhope,  *  Six 
Months  in  Italy,'  by  the  American  travel- 
ler, Mr.  Hillard.  On  the  Roman  aristocra- 
cy we  have  the  following  general  reflec- 
tions :  — 

'  Good  service  has  doubtless  been  done  by 
vigorous  aristocracies.  The  French,  our  own, 
|hc  Grerman,  and  others,  in  war,  the  English  in 
statesmanship,  have  produced  great  and  admir- 
able men  and  deeds ;  but  from  an  aristocracj 
of  the  dolce  far  nieute^  such  as  is  the  Roman 
(the  offspring  and  slave  of  the  papacy  for  the 
most  part),  what  could  be  hoped  ?  Th»  clergy, 
who  made  it  rich,  were  half  afhud  of  it,  and 
would  not  have  it  powerful ;  but  excluded  it 
from  all  political  interference  ;  extinfoished  in 
luxury  and  forced  i^ness  all  its  higher  qnali- 
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ties :  hence  followed  sloth,  de^^dation,  ruin  I 
But  we  shall  come  back  to  this  suhject  again 
presently. 

'  This  vice  is  by  no  means  specially  confined 
to  aristocracies  ;  it  may  be  seen  in  all  classes  to 
whom  are  granted  such  privileges  as  render  it 
needless  for  them  to  ix)sses8  any  intrinsic  valne, 
or  real  merit,  or  any  laudable  object  of  exist- 
ence. 

*  The  Roman  plebeians,  who  were  privileged 
to  live  on  regular  alms  from  their  Emperors, 
without  doing  any  thing  whatever,  became  the 
most  colossal  mountain  of  canaille  recorded  by 
history. 

'And  alas!  the  anciertt  donatives,  and  the 
moneys  for  indulgences,  in  Papal  Rome,  have 
perpetuated  those  sad  traditions,  still  living  and 
powerful  in  tiie  people  to  this  day ;  and  their 
eidorado  is,  to  make  hd/fpejice  without  earnimj 
them. 

*  Nepotism  was  the  creator  of  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Roman  families  in  the  "  Book  of 
Gold."  WhiUt  in  our  lands,  as  I  said  before,  the 
nobility  won  their  titles  on  the  battle-field,  the 
Roman  nobles  gained  theirs  in  courts  ;  and  as 
for  their  riches,  I  think  I  do  not  speak  tro 
severely  of  their  origin  when  I  say,  that  if  the 
shades  of  all  the  C<anlinal  nephews  could  be 
evoked,  and  each  of  them  made  to  publish  his 
Account  book,  we  should  have  sonic  strange 
revelations.'  —  ii.  pp.  69,  77. 

It  must,  we  think,  be  owned,  that  Massi- 
mo d*Azeglio  (lid  not  wholly  and  entirely 
escape  the  contagion  of  the  tone  of  society 
around  him.  in  his  first  volume  he  tells  of 
an  early  love  which  was  pure  and  honour- 
able ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  express  his 
indignation  at  those  popular  French  novel- 
ists  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  had 
done  their  best  to  lower  the  tone  of  nati:  n- 
aly  and  perhaps  of  £uro{>ean,  sentiment  in 
all  that  concerns  the  tender  passion.  But 
the  long  and  fervent  admiration  which  he 
cherished  for  a  lady  in  Rome,  though  never 
leading  a})parently  to  any  overt  mischief, 
was,  we  fear,  irrogular  and  culpable.  The 
object  of  his  passion  waj»  endowed  with  a 
beaaty  that  was  extraordinary,  even  in  that 
land  of  beautiful  women.  But  she  was 
utterly  destitute  of  any  elevation  of  mind, 
and  finally  cashiered  Azeglio  for  another 
admirer  by  a  rusty  which  could  hardly  have 
succeeded  with  ono  less  infatuaed  than  he 
appears  to  have  been.  Perhaps  men  of 
letters,  especially  the  imaginative  writers, 
feel  more  deeply  or  disclor^c  more  openly 
their  wound  ii  ot'  the  heart.  As  regards 
Azeglio*s  unfortunate  attachment,  it  is  our 
earnest  dei»ire  to  abstain  from  any  thing  like 
Pharisaic  criticism.  A  country  with  such 
records  as  those  of  our  Divorce  Court  before 
it  had  better  be  chary  of  censure  upon  the 
manners  of  <  ther  lands.     Above  all,  it  muU 


not  be  forgotten,  that,  but  for  our  author's 
unflinching  honesty,  no  word  of  this  episode 
would  ever  have  reached  the  general  ear. 
He  who  thus  lays  bare  his  faults  has  earned 
the  right  of  demanding  our  faith  in  his 
truthfmness  and  honesty.  Most  gladly 
would  we  have  passed  by  this  topic  in 
silence,  after  the  example  of  a  French 
critic  of  the  ^  Reminiscences.'  But  would 
such  reticence  be  paying  real  honour  to  the 
memory  of  one  so  candid  and  so  open  in  all 
his  words  and  deeds  ?  We  cannot  think  it. 
In  his  own  emphatic  lauguage, '  Scrivendo  di 
m€y  debbo  mostrarmi  queue  sono,  Debbo  esser 
io,  propria  io,  e  non  un  altro.*  We  speak, 
then,  as  we  believe  that  he  would  have 
wished  us  to  have  spoken. 

In  1823  occurred  the  death  of  Pope  Pius 
VII.  Such  an  event,  says  Azeglio,  always 
fills  the  population  of  Rome  with  incredible 
delijjht.  It  is  not  necessarily  hatred  of  the 
deceased  that  evokes  such  sentiments,  but 
the  excitement,  the  possibility  of  advantage. 
For  as  each  Cardinal  has  a  long  tale  of  con- 
nections, every  city  in  Italy  has  its  own  in- 
terests —  its  own  hopes  and  illusions.  The 
election  of  the  £^ed  valetudinarian  Delia 
Genga,  who  took  the  title  of  Leo  Xll.f 
thus  far  increased  the  joy  that  it  involved 
the  overthrow  of  the  administration  of  Con- 
salvi.  Our  author's  reflections  on  the  many 
virtues  of  this  famous  Cardinal  Secretary, 
and  his  many  mistakes,  form  a  valuable 
contribution  to  history.  But  we  have  not 
space  for  them  in  our  page?. 

The  new  Pope  determined  to  have  the 
year  1825  kept  as  a  year  of  jubilee.  The 
mention  of  this  subject  brings  us  to  the 
consideration  of  one  cause  of  the  great  in- 
terest, whith  Massimo  d'Azeglio*s  writings 
possess  for  many  minds.  There  are  those 
who  fi  el  an  instmctive  distrust  of  partisan 
works  respecting  Rome.  In  all  places  men 
have  a  great  tendency  to  see  what  they  de- 
sire to  see  ;  but  nowhere  is  this  tendency 
more  marked  than  in  books  about  Italy  and 
liome.  An  emissary  from  Exeter  Hall^  an 
Irish  ultramontane  member  of  Parliament 
might  be  thought  to  be  describing  two  dif- 
ferent eiiies  and  two  different  sets  of  men. 
It  is  one  great  eh  arm  of  these  *  Reminis- 
cences* that  we  have  in  them  the  evidence 
of  a  man  who  was  always  a  sincere  Roman 
Catholic  in  ids  creed,  in  his  later  years  a 
very  earnest  one,  but  who  was  also  an  eye- 
witness of  facts  which  he  recorded  when  no 
one  else  dared  to  speak,  and  when  such 
speech  involved  the  risk  of  banishment 
from  Italy. 

Now  a  jubilee  is  sometimes  described  on 
the  one  side  by  ultra-protestaots  as  a  mere 
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means  of  making  money.  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  in  his  weak  and 
reticent  *  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Four 
Popes/  declares  that  it  is  a  great  pecuniary 
loss,  although  (if  we  recollect  aright)  he 
regards  it  as  an  unmixed  spiritual  benefit 
for  all  concerned.  It  is  curious  to  find 
Azcglio  leaving  Rome  because  of  the  jubi- 
lee. He  knew  that  for  twelve  months 
every  form  of  amusement,  theatre-s,  feasts,* 
balk,  receptions,  would  have  to  give  way  to 
sermons,  missions,  processions,  and  other 
religious  functions.  Of  the  sincerity  of  the 
proceedings  he  appears  to  have  felt  no 
doubt ;  but  he  had  likewise  no  doubt  of 
what  would  be  the  efiect  on  his  own  mind. 
Convinced  that  the  result  would  be  injuri- 
ous, he  visited  his  parents  at  Turin.  When, 
in  the  following  )'ear,  he  returned  to  Rome, 
he  found  his  youthful  lay  contemporaries 
perfectly  maddened  {arrabhiaix)  against  the 
priests  and  their  system.  *  One  may  im- 
agine,' he  adds,  ^  the  profit  that  thence  ac- 
crued to  the  true  mom  and  religious  sense.' 
Surely  if  jubilees  must  be  held,  they  ought, 
in  a  city  ol  .160,000  people,  to  be  restricted 
to  a  particular  area,  and  the  rest  of  the 
^lace  left  free  for  its  usual  occupations. 

In  the  mean  time  his  skill  and  reputa- 
tion as  an  artist  had  obtained  for  him  a 
really  exalted  position.  And  hero  it  nuiy 
be  observed  that  Azeglio's  *  Reminiscences' 
tend  greatly  to  support  the  observations 
made  by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  ad- 
dress at  St.  Andrew's,  respecting  the  far 
more  intimate  connection  between  life  and 
art  which  obtains  in  continental  countries 
than  is  at  all  .the  case  in  England.*  It 
is  true  that  many  of  Azeglio's  pictures 
were  only  landscapes,  and  that  some  of 
his  historical  pieces,  such  as  that  of  the 
*  Death  of  Montmorency,*  do  not  betray 
any  intimate  as^ociation  with  the  domi- 
nant current  of  his  thoughts.  But  many 
of  them  are  closely  intertwined  with  the 
objects  of  his  political  a.spirations.  To  an 
English  spectator,  for  example,  a  picture 
of  the  battle  of  Thermopylaj  may  be  re- 
plete ^ith  noble  associations,  but  the 
thoughts  suggested  are  mainly  tlioee  of  the 
past.  It  was  far  other wi:<e  with  the  youth 
of  Italy  some  forty  years  since.  To  them 
the  Persians  meant  Austrians,  and  the 
Spartans  —  who  were  to  prove  the    Si>ar- 

•  We  may  venture  to  nay  that  Azeglio  would 
have  read  with  Hyinpathy  and  delight  the  article 
on  Lcopardi  which  Appeared  in  this  •  Ucview  '  u 
few  years  since ;  hut  we  suspect  tliut  he  wns  no 
great  muster  of  Knglish,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  he  ^/arcelr  did  jurtice  to  the  KD8:llsh  charac- 
ter and  English  statenmeu. 


tans  was  still  the  question  ?  But  many  a 
one  would  probably  walk  away  mn 
Azeglio's  painting,  repeating  inwardly  that 
stately  ode  of  Leoparai's  addressed  to  Italji, 
which  begins  with  the  words  — 

'  O  patria  mia,  vedo  le  mura  e  gli  archi 
E  le  colonne  o  i  simulacri  c  Fcrrae 
Torri  degli  avi  nostri, 
Ma  la  gloria  non  vedo  *  — 

and  presently  proceeds  to  apostrophise  the 
*  ever-honoured  and  glorious  Thessalian 
straits,  where  Persia  and  Fate  proved  lets 
strong  than  a  few  frank  and  generous 
souls. 

The  picture  of  Montmorency's  deatib 
made  a  great  impression  both  in  Rome 
and  in  Turin.  The  artist's  father  was  in 
ecstasie^i.  He  desired  to  present  Massimo 
to  the  Kinii,  Charles  Felix ;  and  hoped  to 
obtain  for  his  son  a  post  at  court,  toe  of- 
fice known  as  that  of  gentilvomo  di  boeceu 
Massimo's  heart  sank  within  him.  Life  at 
court  would  to  him  be  misery,  and  yet  to 
refuse  his  father  and  run  counter  to  all 
the  parental  notions  of  life  was  hardly  pos- 
sible. He  assented,  but  coldly,  and  tht 
matter  was  soon  dropped.  '  My  entrance 
at  court,'  he  adds  with  natural  exultation, 
*■  was  destined  to  be  in  another  shape  and 
on  other  grounds  twenty- one  years  later.' 
At  that  date  he  came  into  tiie  presence 
of  his  Sovereign,  not  as  an  Usher  or 
Chamberlam,  but  as  first  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 

The  autobiography  before  us  does  not 
include  that  later  period  of  Azeglio's  lifCf 
to  which  reference  is  here  made.  But  the 
affectionate  daughter  (his  only  child,  the 
Countess  Ricci)  who  has  given  to  the 
world  these  interesting  volumes,  has  add- 
ed in  a  supplement  a  brief  epitome  of  its 
chief  events.  Much  light  is  thrown  upon 
this  later  portion  by  the  other  work  platted 
at  the  head  of  this  article  ;  the  coliectioa 
of  Azeglie's  political  correspondence  dnr^ 
ing  the  last  nineteen  eventful  years  O^' 
to  1866)  of  his  strangely-varied  life.  Tbese 
letters  are  lovinglv  and  excellently  edited 
by  his  friend  M.  £ag^Qe  Rendu,  to  whom 
the  majority  of  them  were  addressed,  and 
we  much  regret  that  we  cannot  find  room 
tor  t)ie  many  interesting  citations  which 
might  be  made  from  them.  Azeglio's  re- 
marks concernintr  Victor  Emmanuel ;  hb 
criticisms  on  MM.  de  Montalembert  and 
V'euiliot ;  his  references  to  the  Pope's  En- 
cyclical of  1864  :  the  delight  with  wluch  he 
quoted  a  speech  delivered  in  the  same  year 
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hy  Lord  Stanley  at  King's  Lynn,*  in  fa- 
Tonr  of  the  proposal  of  Florence  as  the  cap- 
ital of  Italy ;  these  and  several  other  fea- 
tures in  M.  Rendn's  collection,  combined 
with  the  eloquent  preface  of  the  editor, 
would  possess  for  many  readers  great  at^ 
tractions.  We  must  at  this  point  content 
ourselves  with  a  single  sentence,  which  em- 
bodies one  of  our  author's  most  favourite 
and  prominent  ideas,  *  Le  bien  de  TEizlise  ! 
nul  ne  le  desire  plus  que  raoi,  k  condition 
qu'elle  soit  une  Eylise  en  effet,  et  non  une 
Police: 

During  those  latter  years  Azesrlio  went 
through  an  eventful  career.  He  fought, 
and  received  a  severe  wound,  at  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  No  vara.  He  was  then  for 
some  three  years,  until  1852,  chief  Minister 
to  Victor  Emmanuel,  until  his  friend  Ca- 
Yoar  (whom  he  had  introduced  into  office) 
became  the  more  trusted  adviser  of  the 
King  and  people  in  Piedmont.  Carour's 
ascendency  was  fairly  won,  and  Azeglio 
supported  him  in  his  policy  of  joining  the 
allies  in  the  Crimean  war.  At  a  subsequent 
date,  when  Garibaldi  made  his  famous  ex- 
pedition into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  Azeg- 
lio differed  from  Cavour  both  as  to  means 
and  ends.  He  could  not  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  attack  on  Sicily  was 
made,  and  his  deep  conviction  of  the  cor- 
rupt state  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  led 
him  to  question  the  possibility  of  their  prov- 
ing a  real  acquisition  to  the  kingdom  of 
Northern  Italy.  But  when  Italy  had  at 
lenffth  been  acknowledged  by  the  majority 
of  uie  great  powers  as  a  consolidated  king- 
doiBf  he  in  time  not  only  accepted  the  new 
condition  of  things,  but  protested  against 
any  attempt  to  undo  what  had  been  accom- 
plished. Ill  1859  Cavour  sent  him  as  pleni- 
potentiary to  Paris  and  to  London,  rejoi- 
cing in  the  conviction  that  Azeglio's  accept- 
ance of  such  a  post  would  be  regarded, 
both  by  France  and  England,  as  a  proof 
that  the  then  newly-formed  North  Italian 
kingdom  did  not  desire  to  pla^r  the  part'  of 
a  revolutionary  fire-brand  in  Europe. 
Daring  the  funimer  of  1859,  the  rear  of  the 
campaign  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  he 
had  employment  both  civil  and  military  ; 
and  in  1860  he  became  for  a  few  months 
Governor  of  that  city  of  Milan,  in  which 

*  In  thif  speech  I^rd  SUoley  sliglitly  sAtirlxed 
th«  defire  to  have  Rome  for  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  klDgdoni.  '  Jvouez^*  Mid  Axeglio.  after 
hnTing  quoted  the  sjieech, '  qu^on  ne  gaitmn  nous 
rattler  arte  pliu  de  grdce  et  plu$  de  ton  teiu.^  — 
(p.  309,  note.)  Ic  is  a  carious  coiacidenco  that 
Lord  Stanley,  as  Foreijrn  Secretary,  should  have 
mmmoned  Ma^flimo  d'Azegllo's  nephew,  the  pres- 
ent Mnrqnts,  to  take  hi*  seat  at  the  recent  confer- 
concerning  Loxemburf . 


he  had  previouriy  spent  some  years,  and 
had  mamed  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Manzoni.  The  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween him  and  Cavour  on  the  matters  of 
Southern  Italy  did  not  dissolve  the  ties  of 
friendship,  and  Azeglio  bitterly  regretted 
the  death  of  the  premier,  which  occurred, 
as  our  readers  will  remember,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861. 

To  a  certain  extent  Massimo  d'Azeglio 
occupied  a  peculiar  and  isolated  position. 
Ever  since  the  death  of  his  father,  m  1881, 
he  had  become  an  earnestly  religious  Bo- 
man  Catholic :  although  the  avarice  respect- 
ing fees  exhibited  on  that  ocdhsion  by  the 
Turinese  clergy  and  officials  was  a  trial 
alike  to  his  faith  and  temper.  But  this  in- 
creased seriousness  only  intensified  his 
strong  convictions  respecting  the  badness 
of  the  Papal  Government,  especially  in  the 
Romagna :  though,  in  conjunction  with 
other  elements  in  his  character,  it  rendered 
him  more  completely  anti-Mazzinian.  Two 
fauMus  personages,  Garibaldi  and  Pius  IX., 
are  both  referred  to  in  his  letters  in  tones 
of  lamentation  on  account  of  the  deplor- 
able interval  which,  in  each  of  them,  exists 
between  the  heart  and  the  head.  Of  the 
Pope  he  writes  even  so  lately  as  1854,  after 
all  the  disappointments  of  1849, '  tPai  aimd 
le  pauvre  Pio  Nono  et  je  l*aime  encore.* 
Of  Garibaldi  he  says,  '  Cosur  d'or,  tete  de 
biiffle:  Again,  referring  to  his  own  posi- 
tion, he  adds,  *  I  am  under  the  ban  of^  the 
court  for  too  n>eat  sincerity ;  under  the  ban 
of  the  Catholic  party  for  treason  against 
the  Papal  Government ;  under  the  ban  of 
the  freemasons  as  an  opponent  of  the  plan 
for  having  Rome  as  our  capital ;  under  the 
ban  of  the  sects  and  of  the  reds  for  having 
told  them  too  hard  truths.'  * 

We  have  been  compelled  to  pass  in  si- 
lence many  portions  of  the  *  Reminiscences ;  * 
more  especially  the  author's  general  rt- flec- 
tions upon  such  themes  as  education,  Na* 
poleon  I.,  and  conquerors  in  general,  the 
characteristics  of  the  an<*ient  Romans,  and 
other  topics.  This,  however,  we  regret  the 
less,  because  these  parts  of  the  book  are,  in 
our  judgment,  decidedly  the  least  happy 
and  successful.  Undnniably  great  and 
most  deservedly  loved  and  honoured  as  an 
Italian,  we  (juestion  whether  Azeglio  shines 
equally,  when  he  comes  forward  as  a  citisen 
ot  the  world.  Indeed  in  some  cases  his 
very  prominence  and  ardour  in  the  one 
character  seem  to  have  proved  injurious  to 

*  The  eridf'nee  for  the  assertions  made  in  this 
paragmph  wilt  be  found  nartly  In  the '  ReniinU- 
cenoes,'  but  more  emphatically  and  Bummarily  in 
M.  Renda'i  prefiKe  to  the  Letters. 
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his  performance  of  the  more  extended  role. 
It  has  been  said,  that  in  novels  written  "bj 
ladies,  men  are  usually  described,  not  as 
they  appear  to  their  fellow-men,  but  only  as 
they  appear  to  women :  that  the  main  ques- 
tion at  issue  is,  not  how  did  this  man  act 
in  his  calling,  whatever  that  may  have  been, 
but  how  did  he  behave  towards  the  hero- 
ine ?  A  somewhat  analocrous  sentiment 
seems  occasionally  to  pervade  the  rcason- 
iugs  of  Azeglio.  Italia  is  his  heroine ;  and 
alike  concerning  men  and  nations  his  first 
question  is,  how  have  they  behaved  towards 
her  f  Thus,  for  instance,  he  is  found  con- 
stantly denotncing  Napoleon  I.,  and  as  con- 
stantly eulogizing  Napoleon  III.  *  Mon 
idee  fixe*  he  says  in  a  letter,  *  est  que^  dans 
rhistoirey  le  neveu  aura  le  dessus  sur  Voncle* 
We  do  not  pause  to  discuss  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  this  opinion ;  but  thus 
much  we  may  safely  assert,  that  Massimo 
d' Azeglio  is  not  an  unprejudiced  judge  in 
the  case.  He  thinks,  almost  exclusively, 
of  the  relation  which  each  bore  to  Italy. 
The  work  achieved  by  the  First  Consul  for 
France  does  not  seem  to  come  into  his 
field  of  vision.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able when  we  call  to  mind  that  he  had  the 
sincerest  admiration  for  his  father-in-law, 
Manzoni ;  whose  famous  ode  on  the  death 
of  Napoleon,  entitled  '  II  Cinque  Maggio,* 
does  such  ample  justice  to  the  statesman  as 
well  as  to  the  captain.  We  must  add  with 
regret,  that  his  attack  upon  the  utility  of 
classical  studies  seems  to  us  commonplace 
and  superficial ;  and  we  fear  that  a  similar 
verdict  must  be  pronounced  upon  his  criti- 
cisms concerning  pagan  Rome.  Often, 
however,  when  we  differ  most  from  Azeglio's 
judgments,  we  find  ourselves  charmed  by 
the  fresh  and  lively  style  in  which  his  opi- 
nions are  recorded.  Possibly  some  idea  of 
the  merits  of  the  *  Reminiscences '  in  this 
respect  may  have  been  suggested,  even  in 
a  translation,  by  our  extracts.  .  As  regards 
his  command  over  the  French  language, 
M.  Rendu,  no  mean  judge,  has  declared 
that  many  of  his  letters  are  models  du  plun 
Jin  et  axissi  du  jylus  grand  style :  that  in 
all  of  them  may  be  traced  the  graces  of  a 
mind  which  showers,  playfully  and  uncon- 
sciously, felicitous  expressions  as  well  as 
lof\y  thoughts. 

But  we  have  not  yet  traced  the  links  of 
connection  between  Azeglio  the  artist,  and 
Azeglio  the  author  and  the  politician.  To 
do  this  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Reminis- 
cences.' It  has  been  shown  that  his  pencil, 
not  content  with  the  production  of  mere 
landscapes,  h»d  been  successfully  engaged 


upon  historical  subjects.  In  1888  be  lelect- 
ed  for  pictorial  treatment  an  event  in  Ital- 
ian history  known  as  The  Challenge  of  Bat' 
letta ;  a  quasi-duel  which  had  occurred  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centiuT  be- 
tween certain  French  and  Italian  omecn. 
While  he  was  engaged  with  his  brush,  a 
conviction  of  its  inadequacy,  as  a  means  of 
sayin<r  all  that  he  wished,  rushed  forcibly 
upon  his  mind.  His  father-in-law  had  won 
European  fame  by  ^  I  Promessi  Sposi  ;'  hit 
friend  Gross!  had  followed,  if  at  tiome  dis- 
tance, yet  not  unsuccessfully,  with  hii 
*  Marcu  Visconti.'  Might  not  he,  Maarimo 
d' Azeglio,  succeed  in  hinting,  through  a 
tale  of  the  past,  some  of  his  tnou^ts  upon 
the  actualities  of  the  present ;  some  of  his 
views  on  matters  of  political  and  eccleaasti- 
cal  ?  The  work  was  begun,  and  in  due 
time  its  opening  pages  were  read  by  the 
author  to  his  cousin,  Cte«ar  Balbo,  himself 
an  able  writer,land  one  not  wont  to  be  prod- 
igal praise.  With  considerable  nerroui- 
ness  did  Massimo  commence  his  task. 
Twenty  pages  were  read  when  the  critic, 
who  had  sat  motionless,  turned  and  said, 
^  But  this  is  exceedingly  well  written  —  Ma 
questo  ^  motto  ben  scritto.*  *  Never/  says 
Azeglio,  '  did  music  of  Rossini  or  BelKai 
sound  more  sweetly  in  my  ears  than  those 
words.* 

The  work  was  finished,  and  entitled  *  £t- 
tore  Fieramosca,  o  La  Sfida  di  Barlettk'- 
The  next  question  was,  would  the  Austrian 
censor  permit  the  publication  in  Lombardy 
of  a  book  intended  to  suggest  inter  alia^  that 
the   Austrians  ought  to  be  driven   out  of 
Lombardy  ?    Fortunately  for  Azeglio,  the 
censor,  the   Abate  Bcllinsomi,  was  kindly, 
dull,  and  anxious  to  save  himself  trouble. 
The  novelist    plied  him  with  all  sorts  of 
small  attentions,  and  watched  his  opportuni- 
ties.    The    imprimatur    was  granted,  the 
book   enjoyed   an    astonishing   and    ovei^ 
whelming  success ;  and  poor  Bellinsomi  was 
deprived  of  his  office.     The  only  marvel  is 
that  he  was  ever  appointed  to  it.     The 
oflen-quoted    words    of   Pindar    speak    of 
things  which  are  full  of  meaning  for  those 
who  are  quick  to  understand,  but  which 
need  interpreting  for  the  many.     But  here, 
among  the  world  of   Italian  readers,  the 
ovveroi  and  the  rd  nav  were  well-nigh  co-ez- 
tensivc  terms.       All  educated  persons  in 
Italy    read    <£ttore  Fieramosca,'   and  all 
who  read  it  understood  its  drift  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  longer  and  still  finer  tale  of  '  Nioolo 
de'  Lapi '  followed  a  few  years  later.  Tbia 
time,  not  unnaturally,  the  Austrian  censor 
forbade  its  publication  in  Liombardy.    Bnt 
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the  author's  fame  was  now  established. 
The  success  of  the  second  was,  as  it  deserr- 
ed  to  be,  even  greater  than  that  of  the  for- 
mer; and  it  will  remain  a  question  for 
another  generation  whether  it  may  not  be 
placed,  to  say  the  least,  on  a  level  with 
'  I  Promessi  Sposi,'  and  claim  with  it  an  en- 
during place  in  European,  rather  than  in 
merely  Italian  literature. 

But  with  all  his  success,  both  in  letters  and 
in  art,  he  still  felt  the  want  of  a  great  work 
to  engage  his  heart  and  understanding.  It 
came  to  him  unexpectedly ;  it  came  to  him, 
he  firmly  believed,  with  the  blessing,  as 
well  as  by  the  ordering,  of  a  divine  and 
benignant  Providence. 

Azeglio  ha<l  gone  to  Rome  for  a  visit 
connected  with  art.  Before  long  messages 
from  Adolphus  S.,  of  Pesaro,  and  Philip 
A.,  of  Cesena,  were  conveyed  to  him,  desir- 
ing a  political  conversation.  He  visited 
them  under  pretence  of  seeking  medical 
advice  for  an  asthmatic  complaint.  The 
asthma,  though  real,  was  very  slight,  and,  in 
fact,  a  mere  pretext;  and  the  soidisant 
patient  cannot  recall  the  incident  without 
remarking  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  evils 
of  such  a  government  that  it  leaves  for 
xaaAy  no  choice  between  a  prison  and  a 
life  of  systematized  dissimulation.  His  new 
friends  told  him  that  a  man  was  needed 
whp  should  traverse  many  parts  of  Italy, 
bat  specially  the  Papal  States.  The  mis^ 
aion  of  this  mentor  was  to  be  as  follows  :  to 
urge  on  the  inhabitants,  that  small  and  iso- 
lated risings  were  a  mistake,  and  only  did 
harm  to  tae  cause  they  were  intended  to 
sabterve ;  that  it  were  better  to  hold  aloof 
from  such  societies  as  the  Mazzinian 
Giavine  Italia ;  that  it  was  a  duty  to  endure 
until  some  great  occasion  arose  ;  that  an  at- 
tempt must  be  made  to  win  the  support  of 
the  treasury,  army,  and  rulers  of  Piedmont 
Tho  emissary  must  be  some  man  not  mixed 
up  with  clubs,  sects,  or  former  uprisings ; 

*  and,  dear  Si^nor   Azeglio,'   they   added, 

*  we  all  think  that  it  ought  to  be  you* 

Afier  his  first  unfeigned  astonishment  was 
over,  Azeglio  consented.  His  freedom  from 
all  previous  complicity  with  plots,  and  |his 
known  habits  as  an  artist,  gave  him  every 
chance  of  travelling  without  molestation. 
He  went  alone,  as  a  painter,  through  many 
a  town  and  hamlet,  carr^nng  from  each  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  to  have 
recourse  in  the  next  place  on  his  route. 
Although  too  late  to  prevent  the  ill-advised 
rising  at  Rimini,  his  exhortations^else where 
produced  great  effect.  Temi,  Spoleto, 
Camerino,  Loretto,  Ancona,  were  all  visit- 
ed ;  and  he  then  went  by  Genoa  to  Turin 


and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  unfortunate  Charles  Albert. 

A  living  English  poet  has  composed  a 
powerful  drama  upon  an  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  Savoy  in  1 730.  When 
a  generation  or  two  shall  have  passed  away, 
if  a  man  of  Robert  Browning's  genius  shall 
need  a  subject  for  dramatic  poetry,  the  ca- 
reer of  Charles  Albert  will  furnish  him  with 
a  nobler  theme  than  the  story  of  *  King 
Victor  and  King  Charles.'  For  Charles 
Albert's  character  presents  one  of  those 
singular  mixtures  of  elements  with  which 
second  and  third-rate  writers  of  fiction  or 
of  history  are  utterly  unfit  to  grapple,  but 
in  which  masters  of  the  art,  a  Shakspeare 
or  a  Walter  Scott,  revel  with  delight,  be- 
cause the  very  difficulties  arouse  their  ge- 
nius and  afford  scope  and  opportunity  for 
their  noblest  triumphs.  Such  an  one  may 
some  day  tell  how  the  Prince  de  Carignano, 
when  heir  to  his  uncle's  throne,  was  known 
to  have  cherished  aspirations  on  behalf  of 
Italian  freedom;  how  in  1821  and  1832  he 
disappointed  his  partisans ;  how  his  uncle 
apparently  forced  him,  almost  as  a  condition 
of  succeeding  him,  to  fiicht  at  the  Trocadero 
in  the  French  army  which,  in  1823,  crushed 
the  premature  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  ; 
how  a  deeply-rooted  vein  of  mystical  piety 
(to  the  sincerity  of  which  even  Azeglio 
seems  scarcely  to  do  justice)  crossed  the 
path  of  a  love  of  freedom  which  in  many 
minds  was  unhappily  associated  with  anti- 
religious  tendencies.  And  then,  before  he 
comes  to  the  campaigns  of  1848-49,  the 
overthrow  at  Novara,  the  abdication  and 
speedy  death  of  the  last  King  of  Sardinia, 
he  will  study  the  following  recital  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  event- 
ful drama :  — 

'  I  requested  an  audience  and  it  was  granted 
at  once,  which  I  thought  a  good  omen.  The 
time  fixed  was,  as  was  usual  with  Charles  Al- 
bert, six  in  the  morning,  which  at  that  season 
of  the  year  meant  before  day  dawned  ;  and  at 
the  appointed  hour  I  entered  the  Royal  palace 
(which  was  all  awake  and  fully  litrhted  up  whilst 
the  city  still  slept),  and  I  entered  \i  with  a  beat- 
ing heart.  After  one  minute  of  antechamber, 
the  equerry  in  waiting  opened  a  door  for  me, 
and  I  found  myself  in  the  saloon  next  after  the 
state  antechamber,  and  in  presence  of  Charles 
Albert,  who  stood  erect  near  a  window ;  he  re- 
plied, by  a  courteous  bend  of  the  head,  to 
my  respectful  reverence,  pointed  to  a  stool  in 
the  embrasure  of  the  window,  invited  me  to 
seat  myself,  thereon,  and  placed  himself  imme- 
diately opposite  to  me. 

'  The  King  was  at  that  date  a  mystery  ;  and 
Calthough  his  subsequent  conduct  was  explicit 
enough)  will  remain  a  mystery  in  some  degree, 
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even  for  historj.  At  that  period  the  principal 
events  of  his  life,  the  twenty-one  and  the  thirty- 
two,  were  assuredly  not  in  his  favour :  no  one 
could  make  oat  what  was  the  connecting  link, 
in  his  mind,  between  his  grand  ideas  of  Italian 
Independence  and  Austrian  marriages ;  between 
tendencies  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  and  the  favouring  of  Jesuits  or  re- 
taining in  his  service  sach  men  as  Escarena, 
Solaro  della  Margherita,  &c. ;  between  an  ap- 
paratus of  even'  womanish  piety  and  penitence, 
and  the  greatness  of  mind  and  firmness  of 
character  implied  by  such  daring  projects. 

'Hence  no  one  trusted  Charles  Albert.  A 
great  evil  for  a  man  situated  as  he  was ;  for 
the  small  arts  whereby  men  hope  to  retain  the 
support  of  all  parties,  asually  end  in  alienating 
alike  the  goodwill  of  all. 

'  His  very  appearance  had  something  inexpli- 
cable about  it.  Extremely  tall  and  slight,  with 
a  long  pale  face  of  habitually  stern  character, 
he  hflid,  when  he  spoke  to  you,  the  gentlest  ex- 
pression, most  sympathetic  tones  of  voice,  and 
kind  and  familiar  words.  He  exercised  a  posi- 
tive fascination  over  all  with  whom  he  con- 
versed ;  and  I  recollect  that  during  hisjfirst  few 
words,  whilst  he  inquired  after  myself  (whom 
ho  had  not  seen  for  some  little  time)  with  a 
kindly  courtesy  peculiarly  his  own,  I  had  to 
make  a  conxinual  clFort,  and  say  to  myself  per- 
petually, —  •*  Trust  not,  Massimo  1 "  to  prevent 
my  being  carried  away  by  the  winning  seduc- 
tion of  his  words  and  manner. 

'  Unfortunate  monarch  I  He  had  in  him  so 
much  of  the  good  and  great,  why  would  he 
believe  in  intrigne  ? 

'  In  his  courteous  inquiries  after  me,  he  hap- 
pened to  say,"  And  where  do  you  como  from 
now  1 "  which  exactly  furnished  me  with  the 
thread  whereon  to  hong  all  I  had  to  say.  I  did 
not  let  it  escape  me,  but  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows ; 

* "  Your  Majesty,  I  have  traversed  city  by 
city,  a  great  part  of  Italy,  and  if  I  have  now 
asked  for  admission  to  your  presence,  it  is  be- 
cause, if  yonr  Majesty  will  permit  mo,  I  should 
like  to  explain  to  you  the  present  state  of  Italy, 
and  what  I  have  seen  and  talked  of,  with  men 
of  every  country  and  of  every  rank,  concerning 
political  questions." 

'Charles  Alhebt.  ''Oh  speak,  by  all 
means,  you  will  do  me  a  pleasure.  ~ 


»7   * 


Aj:ej^Ho,  i.itf  r  recoimtin«]j  all  that  lie  had 
seen  and  done,  at^ked  the  King  whether  he 
approved  or  disapproved  of  his  conduct. 

'  I  awaited  in  gil«ince  the  reply,  which  the  ox- 
prcfision  of  the  King's  countenance  told  me 
would  not  be  harsh  ;  but  which,  so  far  as  the 
important  i)art  of  the  matter  was  concerned,  I 
expected  wouM  be  an  iltis  redibis,  leaving  me 
as  wise  ns  l)oforo.  Instead  of  this,  without  in 
the  least  hesitating  or  avoiding  my  glance,  but 
(on  the  contrary)  fixing  his  eyes  on  mine, 
Charles  AlU'ri  said  calmly,  bat  resolutely  : 

' "  Tell  those  ^^cntlemen  to  bo  quiet  and  not 


to  move ;  as  there  is  nothing  posuble  to  be 
done  at  this  moment.  Bdt  tell  them  that  when 
the  opportunity  does  arise,  my  fii/e,  the  live§  ^f 
my  sonSf  my  arms,  my  trtcuure^  my  army,aU  shall 
be  spent  in  the  catue  of  Italy.** 

'  I,  who  had  expected  so  different  a  response, 
stood  a  moment  mute,  unable  to  find  one  sylU- 
ble  of  reply.  I  thought  I  must  have  misunder- 
stood. I,  however,  speedily  recovered  mjsetf ; 
but  I  think  the  King  perceived  the  amaaemeat 
I  had  felt. 

'  The  scheme  he  had  so  resolutely  laid  down 
to  me,  and  above  all  the  phrase  "  2«//  those  pern- 
tlemen"  had  so  astounded  me,  tliat  I  ooold 
scarcely  believe  I  had  heard  aright. 

'  But  meanwhile,  the  great  matter  for  me  was 
to  comprehend  fully ;  for  then  is  now,  I  always 
like  to  play  with  my  cards  on  the  table ;  and  I 
think  that  all  equivocating,  and  worse  stOi  all 
deception,  does  harm. 

'  Thanking  him  therefore,  and  saying  that  I 
felt  (as  inde^  I  assuredly  did)  tonchea  and  de- 
lighted at  his  frankness,  I  took  care  to  engrift 
into  my  answer  his  very  words,  saying  —  "  / 
will  thm  teU  those  genilanen,**  ....  He 
bent  his  head  in  token  of  assent,  to  explain  to 
me  that  I  had  rightly  understood  him,  and  then 
dismissed  me :  and  when  we  both  rose  to  our 
feet,  he  laid  his  hands  on  my  shoulder.  Mid 
touched  both  my  cheeks  with  both  his,  first  the 
one,  then  the  other. 

'  That  embrace  had  about  it  something  so 
studied,  so  cold,  indeed  I  might  say  so  fanmal, 
that  it  froae  me ;  and  the  internal  voice,  tkat 
terrible  *' trust  not"  arose  in  my  heart:  tro> 
mendous  condemnation  of  the  habitually  as- 
tute, to  be  suspected  even  when  thej  speak  tiba 
truth. 

'  And  he  had  spoken  it  then  —  my  unforta- 
nate  sovereign  ! — as  events  proved. 

'  Who  could  have  told  me,  as  we  two  sat  in 
that  embrasure  of  a  window,  on  those  two  gild- 
ed ottomans  covered  with  green  and  white  fknr- 
ered  silk  (which  make  me  shudder  now  every 
time  I  see  them),  that  whilst  he  was  offeriag 
through  me  arms,  treasure,  and  life  to  the  It£ 
ians,  Iwas  ui^just  not  to  trust  him  instantly 
and  wholly  ?  Who  could  have  foretold  to  me, 
that  that  groat  opportunity  (so  distant  appar- 
ently in  1845,  and  which  both  of  us  despaired 
of  living  to  see  arrive,)  was  appointed  by  God 
to  appear  only  three  vears  later  1  And  Uiat  fn 
that  war,  so  impossible  according  to  all  appear- 
ances then,  he  was  to  lose  his  Cm'<vn.  then  his 
country,  then  his  life ;  and  that  for  mc,  as  First 
.Minister  to  his  son,  was  reserved  the  moomfal 
diity  of  seeing  him  laid  (myself  drawing  up 
the  formal  notices)  in  the  royal  sepulchres  of 
the  Superga !  I  I 

Foor  human  beings!  who  fiincy  they  di> 
rect  events. 


'  As  will  be  imagined,  I  left  the  palace  with 
a  tumult  in  my  heart  over  which  iiovered*  on 
outspread  wings,  a  great  and  splendid  hope. 
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'I  retiirneil  V  ">y  1><tt«  room  on  llio  Init' 
ilope  of  Trombettft.  nnd  wt  down  in»tnnily  nx 
mj  desk  to  wrilc  to  ths  one  araong  mj  corre- 
■pondenW  who  wbs  lo  comnmnioate  iha   replj 

'  Brfure  quilting  them  T  hnd  iaveQlcd  a  cy- 
pher, of  an  mlerl;  different  natare  from  nil 
the  naual  ones ;  a  most  safe  cypher  and  one 
which  in  my  opioion  would  dcfj  all  attempts 
to  read  it.  bat  most  troahlcsome  lo  compose  in. 
So  I  did  nnt  wiite  tny  letter  qalcklT.  tt  con- 
veyed all  the  prcciso  Icnor  of  Chnrlcs  Albert's 
reply  ;  bnt  in  order  to  be  ncmpulonglj  cxnrt. 
aiid  not  risk  f!;iving  as  a  cenuintr  what  niii:ht 
be  only  my  own  impression,  I  Gnde<l  thus;  i 
"  TAeie  were  Iht  imrdt ;  Iht  heart  God  tfts."  ' 

Each  kept  his  promise  faitlifnlly.  Charles 
Albert,  though  tio  .ttrategint,  and  out  fjener- 
ftllvd  by  tbe  superior  fikill  of  Radetzky, 
fought  to  the  \aiX  with  that  calm  courage 
in  which  none  of  his  lon^;  and  ancient  line 
bftve  ever  ^hown  themselves  wantinir.  An 
Austrian  officer  haH  done  TuU  justice  (o  the 
hapless  monairh's  foolness  amidst  the  hail 
of  bullets  at  Novara.  '  lie  wns  one  of  the 
last,'  says  this  eye-witness,  'who  abandoned 
the  heights  of  the  Bitocca.  Several  times 
in  the  retreat  he  tnrnied  towards  ua,  reining 
up  his  horiie  in  the  mldat  of  the  lire,  then, 
(u  the  bails  seemed  lo  be  unwillins  to  sirike 
bim,  he  walkeil  hi^t  horse  slowly  onward  and 
regained  tho  town.'  •  AieglJo,  aeeordinf; 
to  an  aj;ret;ment  (he  could  not  remember 
irhether  ho  or  the  king  lirsl  suggested  the 
idea),  loon  after  the  interritiw  published 
that  little  pamphlet '  Qn  the  Latest  Events 
in  the  Romajina'  iDeijli  ullimi  Casi  dlRo- 
Magna)  ;  ^  whirh,  while  blaming  the  im- 
pmdence  of  the  outbreak,  narrated  the 
grievanoes  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  style  so 
calm  anil  measured,  so  calcalated  to  cairy 
conviction  of  the  writer's  truthfulnera  into 
tbe  minds  of  its  readem,  and  so  careful  in 
its  details,  that  it  admitted  of  one  reply  and 
Otie  only.  The  reply  was  the  eipulaion  of 
Umself  from  Tusunny  nnd  of  his  wife  from 


Papal  Court  did  not  include  the  whole  of 
Northern  Italy.  PiedmoTrt  was  still  open  ; 
and  Azeglio's  sojourn  for  a  season  tn  his 
native  soil  was  the  commencement  of  a 
confidence  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen 
in  his  calmness,  his  reasonableness  and  mor- 

•  Ctlcd    by    It.   KaDDlPT,  '  I.'IlillF   nt->^nr    !■ 
T«re  dci  Morli.' 
t  The  '  ChriHInn  RrmemhranccT  '  hm  f.\mi  rnpl. 

Ib»  i'«|»]  Tempnrnllilrn,  pnbllahrd  in  Jidubtt. 
IM7.  ft  •I'enii  right  Id  m  Itiit  ■  ureal  moral  im 
provrment  la  the  mnduct  of  thr  el*rgy  In  Unmf 
Mfmi  to  hiTC  tAta  plan  during  the  lut  thirl; 
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al  courage,  which  made  all  his  words  hence- 
forth  to  be  utterances  of  weight  and  influ- 

We  have  said  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to 
do  justice  to  England  and  En^iiishmen. 
But  we  also  believe  that  he  never  knew  us 
well.  We  trust,  however,  that  such  want  of 
knowledge  and  want  of  appreciation  may 
In  no  wise  prove  reciprocal.  Like  Siamondi, 
who  was  the  last  of  an  Italian  rare  not  less 
!incicnt  and  noble  than  the  Taparclli 
d'Azeglio,  he  has  given  ns  ample  means  of 
knowing  liim  ;  ana  not  to  avail  onrselves  of 
the  opportunity  woulil,  we  feel  sure,  tie  a 
seiious  loss  to  ouiselves.  We  shall  know 
more  of  Italy  in  leaminjt  to  understand 


alow  to  recognize  lier  debt.  The  praceful 
officer-like  form  of  her  soldicr-artist-author- 
statesman  dwells  deeply  in  the  remem- 
brance of  many  hearts.  Even  while  we 
write,  medals  are  being  struck  which  dis- 
play a  reproduction  of  the  fine  and  strik- 
ing portrait  which  adorns  these  volumes. 
The  council  of  Florence  have  decreed  to 
lay  his  mortal  remains  in  tbe ir  Westminster 
Abbev,  the  far-famed  sanctuary  of  Sanla 
Croce.  The  municipality  of  Turin  has 
presented  that  of  Venice  with  an  album 
containing  pholograpbs  of  the  choicest  pro- 
ductions of  Aze^lio's  pencil.  A  monument 
to  his  honour  is  being  raised  by  national 
subscription  in  Turin,  and  a  square  in  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  will  long 
remind  his  countrymen  of  the  noble  words 
and  deeds,  of  the  exalted  genius  and  lofty 
character,  of  Massimo  D'AitEOLio. 


The  >[emoir«  of  the  nnfoTtunalc  Emperor 
Maximilian  of  Mexico  will  appear  shortly  at 
l^-ipzif;.  They  were  announced  some  time  ago, 
and  even  tlie  printing  was  began  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  Emperor.  Now  they  are  lo 
rome  out.  at  the  special  desire  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  work  will  comprise  seven 
volumes,  and  will  appear  under  the  title  of 
"My  Life;  Travelling  Sketches,  Aphorisms, 
Poems."  The  tint  volnme  will  contain  his 
diary  of  a  journey  in  Itatv.  The  Prince  was 
then  only  nineteen,  and  i)iows  himself  in  his 
note-book  fall  of  candour,  fwling,  and  chivalry. 
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CHAPTER   LXIV 


THROUGH   THE    MIST. 


Strenuous  and  eager  as  Neil  was,  his 
boyish  strength  had  its  limit,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  his  mind  probably  hastened  the  mo- 
ment when  he  felt  compelled  to  pause,  and 
deposit  his  burden  on  the  heather.  Effie 
was  no  longer  a  dead  weight.  She  had  mov- 
ed and  moaned,  clung  for  an  instant  more 
tightly  than  seemed  possible  with  such  fra- 
gile arms  to  her  cousin,  and  then  made  a 
sudden  struggle  to  be  released,  murmuring 
in  a  bewildered  way,  "  Oh,  what  is  this  ?  I 
can  walk,  I  can  walk  I " 

She  staggered  a  step  or  two,  and  leaned 
heavily  back  on  his  protecting  arm. 

"  Rest,  dear  Effie,  rest,"  whispered  Neil, 
and  he  folded  and  flung  his  plaid  down  on 
the  hill,  dank  with  mii^t  and  the  dews  of 
morning,  and  sofily  lowered  her  to  that 
resting-place.  But,  as  consciousness  return- 
ed, grief  and  horror  woke  anew  in  Effie's 
breast.  Her  poor  little  pale  face  grew  wild 
and  strange.  She  stare(Lat  Neil  with  eyes 
that  seemed  to  him  to  dilate  as  they  gazed. 
Then  she  burst  into  tears ;  such  tears  as  Neil 
had  never  seen  shed  in  his  life,  for  he  had 
neither  known  and  suffered  grief  himself, 
nor  witnessed  it  in  others.  The  calm  sad- 
ness of  his  mother  was  a  familiar  pain  to  his 
loving  nature ;  but  this,  —  this  dreadful  weep- 
ing, —  this  young  thing  dissolved  in  showers 
of  tears,  and  shaken  by  sobs,  and  wringing 
those  slender  hands,  and  wildly  looking 
through  the  mist  to  the  unseen  sky,  calling 
on  God  for  help  —  was  strange  and  dreadful 
to  him;  and  what  was  he  to  do  with  her? 
What  could  he  do  ? 

She  wept,  she  rocked  herself  backward 
and  forward,  like  a  reed  when  the  storm 
sweeps  over  the  loch.  **  Oh,  papa  !  oh,  papa ! 
oh,  my  own  father  1  Oh,  to  think  1  shall 
never,  never  hear  his  voice  any  more  !  And 
he  said  such  dreadful  things  —  things  to  make 
God  so  angry  !  Oh,  such  things  he  said,  and 
such  dreadful  songs  he  sang" — on  the  hill  — 
in  the  night  —  oh,  my  poor  father  !  my  mis- 
erable father  1  oh,  dreadful,  dreadful  things  ! 
Oh,  God  forgive  those  songs,  and  all  the 
words  he  said !  He  was  ill  —  he  did  not  know. 
Oh,  Neil,  cousin  Neil,  do  you  think  God  will 
forgive  ?  —  the  terrible  God  !  oh,  my  father ! 
I  hear  him  —  I  hear  him  singins  still !  But 
no,  never  again  !  never  again !  Ishall  never 
hear  him  aguin !  Those  dreadful  words  are 
the  last,  the  last,  the  last ! " 

And  the  weeping  grew  more  convulsive  ; 
and  the  young  heart  that  beat  in  Neil's 
breast  seemed  as  if  it  would  burst  for  very 


pity.  '*  My  mother  shall  take  you,"  be  fal- 
tered out,  as  the  only  comfort  he  could  think 
of.  Then,  as  he  looked  despairio^ly  round 
at  the  wild  plants  on  the  wild  hiu  where 
those  two  young  creatures  sat  in  that  chill 
mist  of  morning,  he  suddenly  pressed  her 
little  shuddering  fingers  in  his  warm  eager 
grasp. 

''  Effie,"  he  said,  '*  oh,  Effie«  try  and  listen. 
I  cannot  tell  why  it  should  come  to  me  now 
—  I  have  not  thought  of  it  for  years  —  the 
memory  of  a  little  tradition  my  mother  told 
me,  long,  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  child.  It 
was  a  rider,  a  bad  wild  man,  a  robber,  I 
think,  who  was  careering  over  ground  like 
this,  rough,  full  of  granite  stones  and  slip- 
pery places,  and  his  horse  threw  him,  pitch- 
ed him  right  overhead,  and  all  that  those 
who  ran  to  help  him  heard  was  a  frantic 
curse  and  a  groan,  and  then  silence,  for  he 
was  dead.  But  when  they  came  near  the 
place,  there  was  a  strange  plant  grown  therer 
a  tall  thistle  with  varigated  leaves  streaked 
with  white,  and  upon  the  leaf,  in  irregular 
characters,  these  lines  were  traced  :  — 

'  Betwixt  the  stirrup  and  the  groond, 
Mercy  was  sought  — and  mercy  fowid  I  * 

My  dear  Effie,  the  story  is  a  little  wild  fable, 
but  God's  endless  mercy  is  no  fable.  Mo- 
ments to  Him  may  be  years  of  ours,  as  years 
of  ours  are  but  seconds  to  Him.  He  knows 
the  thoughts  that  would  have  changed  all 
the  heart.  lie  knows  if  the  dying  would 
have  lived  a  better  lif^,  and  lived  to  serve 
Him.  He  knows,  —  oh,  Effie,  are  you  weep- 
ing still  so  bitterly;  will  nothing  comlbk 
you  ?  " 

**  Oh,  my  father,  my  father  1  The  dread- 
ful, dreadful  words ! "  sobbed  Effie.  ''  The 
dreadful,  dreadful  night !  Oh,  my  heart  it 
broken  :  my  heart  is  all  dark,  for  ever  and 
ever  and  ever  I " 

As  she  spoke,  as  she  sobbed,  as  the  rocked 
to  and  fro,  suddenly  the  mist  lifted ;  the  un- 
equalled loveliness  of  that  sight,  only  visible 
in  the  Highlands  and  among  similar  moon- 
tain  scenery,  burst  on  the  gaze  of  the  aoz* 
ious  lad,  and  the  desolate  girl  by  bis  side. 
The  golden  glory  of  sunrise  broke  over  and 
under  the  floating  clouds ;  the  leaden  lake 
turned  blue,  and  rippled  with  silver  lines ; 
the  far-off* falls  of  Torriebum,  the  white  speck 
of  its  dwelling-house,  the  lovely  towers  of 
Glenrossie,  and  even  the  grim  grey  vision- 
ary rocks  of  Clochnaben,  all  caught  a  share 
of  the  tinging  rays ;  and  Neil  s  beautifiil 
face  —  as  he  turned  in  wonder  and  admirar 
tion  to  this  opening  of  the  golden  gatea  of 
morning  —  brightene'd  with  a  rosy  flush  bilf 
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of  emotion  and  half  of  the  reflected  light,  and 
nerer  looked  more  beautiful.  Even  Effie 
ceased  to  weep.  A  strange  awe  conquered 
sorrow  for  the  moment.  The  large  wild 
eyes,  with  their  arrested  tears  sparkling  on 
her  pallid  cheel;,  looked  also  at  that  won- 
drous glory  of  Nature  ;  at  the  rolling  veil  of 
mist  and  the  breaks  of  light  under,  the 
warmth  and  life  that  were  stealing  into  the 
cold  night-saddened  scenery,  and  changing 
all  as  in  a  vision. 

^  Oh  ! "  she  said,  ^*  it  is  as  if  we  saw  it  all 
from  another  world !    Light  has  come." 

**  Yes,  Efiie,''  said  her  cousin,  as  he  slowly 
tamed  from  the  radiance  and  fixed  his  ear- 
nest gaze  on  her  face,  **  light  has  come ;  and 
80  also  mercy  will  come ;  *■  Post  tenebras, 
ioj: ; '  after  the  darkness,  light.  Doubt  all 
the  worth  and  goodness  of  man ;  doubt 
all  thinirs  on  earth:  but  never  doubt  the 
mercy  of  God  in  heaven,  for  that  is  sure.'' 

And  as  he  spoke,  they  both  rose,  and 
stmsgled  down  the  precipitous  sides  of  the 
hill  hand  in  hand,  or  Effie*s  steps  supported 
in  difficult  places  by  NeiTs  arm ;  till,  weary, 
bewildered,  exhausted,  but  with  a. sense  of 

Erotection  and  consolation  hovering  round 
er,  she  reached  at  length  the  house  of  Tor- 
riebum. 

"  The  two  cousins  waited  there  together  — 
oh,  awful  waiting  !  —  for  the  return  of  that 
senseless  weight  which  had  gone  forth  a  liv- 
ing man  —  for  the  return  of  those  sent  to 
seek  the  poor  sinner  who  had  passed  away  in 
the  blank  night  singini^  blasphemous  drunk- 
en song!)  on  the  hill-side  —  for  Kenneth, 
no  longer  master  of  Torrieburn  ;  no  longer 
griered,  or  glad,  or  offending,  or  sufiering, 
or  existent  among  men  —  for  the  solemn 
coming  of  the  strong^limbed  Highlanders, 
who  had  gone  to  aid  the  keeper  in  the  car- 
rying home  of  "  the  body." 

CHAPTER  LXV. 
THE  BOUNDLESS  MERCT  OF  GOD. 

But  when  those  strong  men  came,  —  with 
heavy,  even  dreadful  tread,  —  the  burden 
that  they  bore  was  not  a  corpse !  The  doc- 
tor met  them  on  the  threshold,  and  Neil 
met  them  there,  while  Effie  sat  cowering  in 
an  hiner  chamber,  feeling  as  if  she  had  but 
one  sense  left  —  the  sense  of  hearing,  and 
that  the  beating  in  her  ears  distmrbed  even 
that. 

The  doctor  met  those  men,  and  helped  to 
ky  their  burden  on  a  bed ;  and  watched,  and 
studied,  and  examined,  and  spoke  in  an  un- 
der-votoe  to  the  old  keeper,  and  kept  silence 
for  a  little  while,  and  watched  again  with 


downcast  eyes;  and  held  Kenneth's  clay- 
cold  hand,  and  laid  his  own  on  Kenneth's 
heart.     And  then  he  spoke  to  Neil. 

And  Neil  gave  a  short  wild  cry  in  his  ex- 
citement, in  his  gladness,  and  rushed  to  that 
miserable  room  where  slender  Effie  sat  de- 
spairing and  listening. 

And  innocently,  in  his  boyish  exultation 
of  better  news,  he  took  that  little  dishevelled 
head  and  drew  it  to  his  bosom,  and  kissed  it 
as  he  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  breast  —  kiss- 
ed it  on  the  shining  hair,  and  on  the  white 
smooth  forehead,  buried  as  the  pale  face  was 
on  his  beating  heart 

For  Kenneth  was  not  dead  I  He  might 
live,  or  he  might  die;  there  was  congestion 
of  the  brain,  and  danger,  and  horror,  and  all 
evil  chances  possible.     But  he  was  not  dead  ! 

'*  Effie,  ^our  father  is  not  dead !  **  So  spoke 
young  Neil ;  and  Effie,  ailer  the  first  throb 
of  bewildered  surprise,  heard  him  and  bless- 
ed him,  and  flew  to  that  father's  side  whom 
stte  had  so  dreaded  to  see  again ;  and  smiled 
wild  smiles  at  those  Highland  bearers ;  and 
flung  herself  into  the  oM  keeper's  arms,  and 
kissed  his  face  and  *  homy  hairy  hands,  and 
called  down  God's  blessing  "on  him  and 
his ;  "  and  wept  and  smiled  again,  and  kiss- 
ed him  again,  till  the  old  Jceeper  wept  too, 
and  called  her  a  "  daft  lassie,"  and  lifted  his 
bonnet  from  his  honest  pious  brow,  thanking 
Almighty  God  for  His  "  special  mercy  that 
day." 

That  day ;  ay,  and  that  night. 

For  in  the  dead  of  night —  the  third  night 
—  Kenneth  awoke ;  awoke  from  his  senseless 
slumber,  and  his  heavy  half  life.  He  look- 
ed around  him  at  visible  objects :  a  dim  light 
lit  the  room. 

The  hired  village  nurse  who  was  there  to- 
wait  upon  him  had  sunk  into  a  midnight 
sleep.  Her  wrinkled  face  —  seamed  with 
lines  of  care  from  obscure  sorrows  unknown 
to  those  who  employed  her  —  was  sealed  in 
that  deep,  fatigued  slumber  which  nothing 
short  of  the  cry  of  "  Fire,"  or  some  equiva- 
lent event,  could  be  expected  to  disturb. 
She  was  not  watching :  she  was  dreaming  of 
watches  more  dear,  more  intimate,  more  sor- 
rowful. She  was  dreaming  of  her  own  dear- 
ones,  her  own  lost  ones,  before  she  came  to 
watch  strangers  for  hire,  withered  and  wea- 
ry, and  buned  in  sleep. 

And  another  sleeper  was  there  —  Maggie  ! 
Maj^ie,  who  had  been  sent  to  in  all  haste, 
andhad  returned  in  wild  hurry  with  the 
messenger.  For  she  had  kept  her  word 
well,  had  Maggie.  Kenneth,  imperious,  in- 
solent, oppressive  to  her  old  doited  father, 
had  been  an  exile  from  her  heart.  She  had 
not  seen  his  once-loved  face  for  many  a  day  i 
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sbe  had  stayed,  as  she  said  she  would  stay, 
with  her  parents.  But  Kenneth  ill  and  dy- 
ing in  the  cold  mist  on  the  hill-side,  Kenneth 
suiSering,  and  ruined,  and  alone,  was  once 
more  suddenly  her  idol  and  treasure,  "  her 
ain  bairn  and  bonny  king  o*  men.'*-  She 
was  ignorant,  erring,  homely:  but  love  is 
grand,  and  holy,  and  divine ;  and  mother's 
love,  as  it  is  the  first,  so  also  in  its  intensity 
is  it  the  strongest  upon  earth.  Lovely  as 
is  the  scriptural  promise  of  complete  union 
between  truly-knitted  husband  and  wife  — 
'*  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh  " — a  higher 
comparison  yet  waits  on  mother's  love.  No 
fleshly  union  is  spoken  of  there,  but  it  is 
made  akin  to,  and  one  with,  the  eternal 
Spirit  of  God:»"A8  a  mother  comforteth, 
so  will  I  comfort  you."  Inspiration  itself 
gave  no  more  perfect  image  of  love  divine. 
Maggie,  then,  was  there  to  nurse  and  com- 
fort Kenneth  ;  cradle-love  was  with  the  man 
forsaken  by  his  untrue  Spanish  wife,  and  bv 
the  careless  friends  of  dissolute  hours ;  crd?- 
die-kisses  were  once  more  showered  on  his 
brow,  and  cheek,  and  pale,  swollen  lips. 
And  even  now,  though  animal  nature  pre- 
ponderated in  poor  Maggie,  and  the  anxiety 
of  her  soul  failed  to  keep  her  body  waking, 
there  was  something  intensely  fond  and  ma-* 
ternal  in  the  attitude  of  her  leaning  head, 
with  its  rich  masses  of  golden  hair,  scarcely 
yet  dimmed  with  streaks  of  grey,  and  the 
large  white  arms  and  clasping  hands  stretch- 
ed, even  in  slumber,  across  the  pillows  that 
supported  the  unconscious  form  of  her  Ab- 
salom. 

She  slept,  and  the  nurse  slept  —  heavily, 
profoundly. 

But  there  was  one  sleepless  watcher  in 
that  room.  Effie  had  been  put  to  bed  ; 
Maggie  herself  had  assisted  in  that  ceremony ; 
had  first  boxed  her  weary  ears  for  weeping 
and  wishing  to  stay  up,  and  had  then  sat 
down  on  the  narrow  bed,  and  wept  with  her 
loudly  and  grievously ;  till  Effie  had  almost 
felt  the^ncw  mystery  of  jealousy  creep  into 
her  soul,  as  she  had  felt  the  new  mystery  of 
Death,  at  the  evidence  of  a  love  for  her  fa- 
ther whose  passion  was  so  like  her  own. 

And  in  tne  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
when  the  dim  light  was  burning  and  gleam- 
ing down  on  those  other  sleepers,  and  no 
sound  but  their  heavy  breathing  made  life 
in  the  room,  Effie  ^idcd  from  her  inner 
chamber,  and  stood,  pale  and  sad  and  slen- 
der, in  her  white  night-dress,  by  Kenneth's 
bed-side. 

Then  it  was  that,  as  he  opened  his  eyes, 
conscious  of  outward  sight  and  sounds,  he 
saw  her  like  a  white  angel  ascend  and  lights 
]y  kneel  upon  his  bed ;  facing  him,  but  with 


eyes  upturned  to  Heaven,  while  the  fer- 
vent sorrowful  tender  voice  sounded  in  Ids 
ears,  speaking  brief  sentences  broken  by  re- 
pressed sobs.  "  Oh  God,  dear  God  !  let  me 
be  lonesome  always,  —  or  let  me  die  in  pain, 
great,  wretched  pain,  — but  let  papa  live  and 
be  a  good  man,  —  let  papa  live,  and  let  me 
die  instead.     Amen." 

Such  were  the  words  that  greeted  Ken- 
neth, or  seeme<l  to  greet  him,  in  the  dreamy 
night.  Sweet  mournful  voice  —  sweet  little 
mournful  face  !  Is  it  a  vision  or  reality  that 
haunts  him  now  ? 

It  is  reality,  Kenneth  —  it  is  your  own  pooc 
child  —  your  young  helpless  daughter,  pray* 
ing  thus  to  God. 

All  of  a  sudden,  as  comes  a  flash  of  irradi- 
ating light,  there  came  to  Kenneth's  seal  i 
consciousness  unknown  before.  This  was, 
indeed,  his  child  —  his  own  flesh  and  blood 
and  spirit;  part  of  himself ;  the  better,  the 
more  innocent  part  of  himself.  And  she  was 
praying  —  not  for  herself,  not  for  blesfdojgi 
to  her  own  life,  but  for  niM.  Willing  to  die, 
to  suffer,  to  be  in  **  wretched  pain  I  for  his 
sake  ;  to  save  him  ;  to  rescue  him  from  some 
unknown  evil;  from  the  wrath  of  God  ! 

With  a  feeble  hollow  voice,  in  the  depth 
and  darkness  of  night,  Kenneth  called  to  his 
child.    **  Effie,  my  little  Effie,  is  it  you  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  papa !  oh,  my  blessed  and  beloved 
papa,  yes;  oh,  father,  yes,  it  is  l!  I  am 
here." 

Then  Kenneth  said,  with  a  groan,  *•  Pray 
for  me,  Effie  —  I  dare  not  pray  for  myself.** 

"  Pray  for  me."  Who  shall  doubt  that 
God  permits  children  to  be  our  angels  on 
earth  V  **  I  say  to  you,  that  their  angels  do 
always  behold  the  face  of  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven."  Always.  Not  in  vagne 
glimpses,  as  to  our  baser  and  more  clay-load- 
ed natures,  but  always.  Oh  blessed  privi- 
lege, of  dwelling  in  the  light  that  never  is 
withdrawn ! 

So  in  the  murky  night,  while  the  nurse 
and  poor  Maggie  slept,  Grod's  angels  woke ; 
and  the  slender  child,  dawning  towards  wo- 
manhood, woke  also,  and  prayed  for  her 
wretched  father. 

And  it  seemed  to  Kenneth  as  if  scales  fell 
from  his  eyes  while  she  prayed.  His  selflsh- 
ness  his,  insolent  insubordination,  his  sinfbl 
passion  for  Gertrude,  his  want  of  tendemesB 
and  pitv  to  his  poor  mother  the  ignorant 
loving  Maggie,  with  all  her  faults  and  all 
her  virtues ;  his  ceaseless  ingratitude  to  his 
uncle ;  all  smote  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart  sharply  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Grod's 
mercy  was  dealing  with  him ;  God  visited 
him,  and  spoke  to  nim  with  that  mysterious 
voice  heard  by  the  first  sinners  in  ^aradue 
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**  walking  in  the  garden  io  the '  cool  of  the 
day/'  And  in  that  midnight  hour,  on  the 
wings  of  that  child's  prayer,  the  repentance 
of  Kenneth  went  up  to  heaven.  **  Have 
mercy,  Lord,  and  create  a  new  spirit  within 
me/'  was  all  poor  Kenneth  said,  for  he  was 
unused  to  prayer. 

But  God  asks  not  for  human  eloquence. 
The  publican  who  smote  on  his  breast  with 
the  brief  petition,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner,*'  went  down  to  his  house  justified 
rather  than  the  other.  "  God  foi-give  me, 
was  Kenneth's  murmured  prayer.  **  God 
have  mercy  on  my  dear,  dear  father,"  was 
Effie's  simple  reiteration  of  yearning  peti- 
tion. Did  the  an^i^els  hear  and  bear  it  to 
the  foot  of  the  Almighty's  throne  ?  —  Assur- 
edly they  did.  And  in  the  morning  Kenneth 
lay  sad,  and  weak,  but  sensible,  with  his 
little  Effie  by  him ;  and  he  scrupled  not  to 
own  to  that  devoted  child  that  he.  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  blind  all  his  life ;  and  that  sud- 
denly God  had  healed  him,  and  caused  him 
to  see  the  selfish,  sinful,  strange  rebellious 
course  which  he  had  taken  continually  in 
the  bygone  years.  So  Kenneth  repentedj 
In  feebleness,  bitterness,  sickness,  and 
humbleness,  never  to  be  the  same  man 
a^in ;  but  with  a  deep  and  true  repentance, 
abjectly  sincere.  There  are  resurrections 
on  earth  other  than  the  one  which  leads 
from  death  to  immortality.  There  are  illus- 
trations of  God's  beautiful  emblem  of  divine 
change  in  the  bursting  of  the  dull  chrysalid 
case  to  let  the  winged  Psyche  forth,  other 
than  the  one  illustration  of  coffined  clay, 
from  which  the  imprisoned  soul  escapes  and 
ascends  to  glory. 

The  lesser  resurrections,  of  our  world, 
are  daily  round  us.  Memories  of  good  ; 
and  wonls  of  forgotten  prayers ;  and  voices 
of  friends  neglected ;  and  lessons  of  life 
from  which  we  turned  impatiently,  as  chil- 
dren from  dry  tasks  —  these  all  may  rise 
afj^ain ;  in  no  spectral  light,  but  clad  in 
ffleams  of  glory ;  rise,  like  the  fountain  in 
the  desert  that  quenched  the  thirst  of  per- 
ishing Ishmael  when  all  around  seemed 
but  barren  sand  ;  rise,  as  the  good  thought 
rose  in  the  di8<<olute  prodigal's  heart 
while  he  fed  the  foul  swine  despair- 
ing; and  turn  our  steps  back,  like  his,  into 
the  long-forsaken  track  of  peace,  which 
shall  lead  at  last  to  our  Father's  mercy  and 
a  heavenly  home. 

"  God  has  iriven  me  the  treasure  I  least 
deserved,"  Kenneth  said,  as  he  lay  with 
one  weak  hand  locked  in  his  mother's,  and 
the  other  caressingly  folding  his  child's  head 
to  his  cheek.  **•  I  have  this  good  dear  child  ; 
and  I  wad  such  a  bad  son  to  you,  mother  ! " 


And  poor  Maggie's  wide  blue  eyes  open- 
ing in  mingled  amazement,  pity,  and  pas- 
sionate affection,  she  answered  in  a  sort  of 
confused  rapture,  ^*  Ou  !  Kenneth,  my  lad, 
I  loo  ye  mair  than  if  ye'd  been  the  best  son 
to  me  that  iver  lived ;  but  I'll  loo  ye  mair 
and  mair  noo  that  ye're  sae  sick  and 
sorry." 

And  sick  and  sorry  Kenneth  continued 
for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  shock,  to  an  already  broken  con- 
stitution, should  pass  and  leave  no  traces. 
He  spoke  with  difficulty ;  walked  with  dif- 
ficulty ;  a  general  and  unnatural  feebleness, 
such  as  is  often  the  forerunner  of  paralysis, 
deadened  his  faculties.  He  leaned  hebvily 
on  Efiie  (who  loved  to  be  so  leaned  upon), 
and  told  her,  with  a  smile,  she  was  his  **  live 
walking-stick."  He  sat  mute  and  unoccu- 
pied ;  looking  out  into  space,  into  vacancy  ; 
he  was  no  longer  the  Kenneth  they  had 
known,  but  another  Kenneth  altogether. 

Dear,  inexpressibly  dear  to  them !  They 
judged  him  not ;  they  blamed  him  not ; 
they  desired  only  to  serve  and  tend  him. 
And  Effie's  wistful  eyes  followed  and  rested 
on  him  as  a  do^  watches  for  his  master ; 
and,  in  all  the  little  household  cares  and 
medical  appliances  that  fell  to  her  lot  to  per- 
form, she  *'  did  her  spiriting  gently,"  as 
Ariel  in  the  island  ot  storms  before  the 
wand  of  Prospero  was  broken. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 
GERTRUDE  HAS  A  NEW  TROUBLE. 

When  Neil  narrated  to  his  mother  the 
events  of  that  agitated  morning,  he  was 
amazed  that  she  did  not  express  her  inten- 
tion of  instantly  going  to  Torrieburn  to  tend 
and  comfort  Etfie,  —  amazed  and  disap- 
pointed. 

''  Whatever  Kenneth  has  done  to  anger 
my  father,  poor  dear  Effie  cannot  have 
offended  him  !  Indeed, the  Torrieburn  agent 
told  me  of  his  generous  intentions,  that  in 
buving  Torrieburn  it  should  be  settled  on 
Effie :  why  then  can  you  not  go  to  her  *? 
Oh !  mother,  she  is  so  forlorn  and  miser- 
able !  " 

Gertrude  wept. 

"  My  boy,"  she  said,  "  you  cannot  think 
I  do  not  pity  Effie.  You  shall  write  to  your 
father  what  has  happened.  When  he  knows 
—  when  he  hears  *'  — 

She  paused,  choked  with  painful  emo- 
tion. 

*'  When  he  knows  and  hears,  mother," 
said  Neil,  hotly,  ''  he  will  wonder  that  all 
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from  this  house  have  not  gone  to  EfHe  in 
her  distress. 

"  Foruive  me,  forgive  me,  my  own  dear- 
est mother  P'  he  suddenly  added,  as  his 
mother  leaned  back  with  closed  eyes, 
through  the  lids  of  which  the  tears  she  tried 
to  check  were  stealing. 

But  he  was  restless  and  unsatisfied.  He* 
withdrew  to  a  distant  window,  in  the  sunny 
morning  room,  and  took  up  a  book  and 
tried  to  read.  Then  suddenly  he  tossed  the 
book  from  him,  and  looked  wistfully  from 
the  window  in  the  direction  of  Tornebum. 

"  When  1  am  a  man,"  he  said,  in  a  proud, 
resolved  tone,  so  like  the  voice  of  old  Sir 
Douglas  that  it  thrilled  through  his  mother's 
brain,  "  when  I  am  a  man  I  will  mamj  my 
Cousin  Effie,  and  take  her  away  from  all 
that  misery  ;  I  have  determined  on  that." 

"  God  forbid ! "  exclaimed  Grertrude  ; 
and  her  startled  gaze  was  fixed  on  her  son, 
as  if  measuring  the  interve^l  between  her- 
self and  that  new  misery. 

"  When  I  am  a  man."  The  tall,  lithe, 
handsome  lad  who  had  carried  his  cousin 
across  the  moors,  and  now  stood  in  such  an 
attitude  of  proud  independence,  stating  his 
premature  determination  as  to  the  most 
serious  matter  that  can  affect  human  ex- 
istence I 

"  When  I  am  a  man  ! "  The  waters  of 
Marah  flowed  over  the  soul  of  his  mother. 
A  new  strange  visionary  perception  seemed 
given  to  her,  —  a  future  in  which  some  other 
love  should  be  beyond  and  above  her  love 
in  her  son's  heart,  and  be  thwarted  on  her 
account,  for  some  fault  which  she  was  sup- 
posed to  have  committed.  Her  Neil's  heart 
perhaps  following  his  strong  boyish  fancy 
and  breaking  with  grief  I  For  how  could 
Sir  Douglas  ever  agree  to  a  marriage  be- 
tween hirt  son  and  Kenneth's  daughter? 
And  therefore  Gertrude  exclaimed,  "  God 
forbid ! "  with  more  passion  than  she  gen- 
erally spoke. 

And  it  really  seemed  as  if  the  new  misery 
was  dawning  from  that  moment,  for  Neil's 
lovely  indignant  eyes  flashed  through  some- 
thing very  like  tears,  and  his  lips  trembled 
as  he  hastily  answered,  *'  Mother,  I  did  not 
think  you  could  be  so  cruel !  Whatever 
Uncle  Kenneth  has  done  (and  of  course  I 
see  that  you  also  have  quarrelled  with  him. 
as  well  as  my  father),  that  dear  girl  can 
have  sinned  against  no  one.  She  has  no 
mother  to  comfort  her ;  no  lady  friend ; 
nothing  but  IVIrs.  Ross  Ileaton.  Oh  !  poor 
Effie,  —  poor  cousin  ;  if  you  could  have 
seen  hor  coming  down  the  hill  —  if  you 
could  have  seen  >her  pale,  pale  face  and 


rufiled  damp  hair,  and  damp  clothes,  in 
which  she  had  lain  on  the  hiH  all  night! 
Oh !  I  must  go  and  see  how  she  is  this  even- 
ing." continued  he,  excitedly ;  ''I  most  go. 
I  did  so  hope  you  would  have  come.  I 
thought  we  should  have  gone  together.  I 
must  see  Efiie  !  I  must !  I  will  not  be  longer 
away  than  I  can  help." 

And  the  passionate  scion  of  a  passion- 
ate race  opened  the  door  of  the  morning 
room  hurriedly  as  he  spoke  ;  held  the  lock 
in  his  hand  a  moment,  looking^  wistfbUy 
back,  as  though  he  half  expected  his  motbcar 
to  change  her  mind ;  ana  then,  closing  it 
hastily,  ran  down  stairs,  and  oat  over  the 
hill.  Over  the  boundary  line  of  Glenrossie, 
where  the  white  heather  grew  which  Effie 
had  sought  the  day  his  detested  Aunt  Ailie 
had  struck  at  her  with  the  little  sharp  rid- 
ing whip ;  he  saw  it  now,  flickering  a  mo- 
ment in  the  air,  like  a  snake's  *  tongue,  and 
then  coming  down  so  viciously  on  the  thin 
white  shoulder  and  slender  arm  I  Over  that 
boundary,  into  the  lands  of  Torrieburn,  and 
on  to  the  Falls,  and  past  the  Falls,  to  the 
house ;  .and  into  the  sick  chamber  where 
Effie  watched.  Pale  weary  Cousin  Effie; 
with  her  small  white  hands  tightly  clasped 
together  in  her  lap,  in  a  sort  of  agony  of 
uncertainty  and  anxiety. 

lie  looked  at  Kenneth,  and  sat  down  bj 
her,  by  the  bedside.  She  answered  in  thie 
lowest  whisper  his  whispered  greeting,  and 
then  those  two  sat  silent,  hand  in  hand,  for 
a  while;  both  looking  only  at  the  face  of  the 
sick  man. 

Then,  when  the  time  for  partin^r  came, 
Neil  motioned  her'to  follow  him  to  the  oater 
door,  and  spoke  in  his  own  earnest  voice, 
unrestrained  by  the  necessary  quiet  of  that 
painful  sick  room. 

'*'  Effie,  dear,  you  look  paler  than  ever; 
take  care  of  yourself;  eat  and  drink,  and 
strive  to  be  strong.  You  know  you  cannot 
nurse  your  father,  or  help  in  any  wav,  if 
you  fall  ill  yourself.  And  yon  will  be  ill  — 
I  am  sure  you  will  —  if  you  don't  take 
care.' ' 

And  the  young  radiant  eyes  anxiously  pe- 
rused the  face  of  the  tender  girl,  and  the 
young  heart  sighed,  still  thinking  his  mo- 
ther should  be  there. 

"  I  will  come  every  day,  Effie,"  he  re- 
sumed ;  "  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing. Expect  me ;  I  will  never  fail.  I  shall 
have  no  thought  but  you,  till  I  see  you  bet- 
ter." 

"  Oh !  do  come,"  said  the  young  girl, 
faintly.  **  It  helps  me  so.  The  morning  I 
do  well  enough,  but  the  evenings  are  to 
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eerie ;  and  I  dare  not  make  it  light  enough 
to  read,  for  the  doctor  says  all  should  be 
so  dark  and  still. ** 

"  ril  come,  Effie." 

And  with  the  firm  quick  words,  he  step- 
ped lightly  from  the  threshold,  and  trod 
with  a  firm  quick  step  the  distance  that  lay 
between  her  home  and  his.  Her  home  for 
ever !  He  was  glad  of  that.  He  loved  his 
father  for  having  thoun;ht  of  that.  It  was 
noble,  generous,  like  his  father.  He  com- 
prehended, he  knew,  how  hopeless  the  help- 
ing of  Kenneth  had  been  ;  it  was  the  com- 
mon gossip  of  the  old  keeper  'and  others  in 
the  place.  Neil  could  not  choose  but  know 
it:  and  bad  Kenneth  had  justly  forfeited 
all  right  to  his  estate.  But  it  was  a  beauti- 
ful thought  of  his  father,  to  forego  the  pos- 
session of  Torrieburn,  to  buy  it,  and  settle 
it  on  the  ruined  man's  only  child.  Ah, 
what  could  be  the  quarrel  between 
Glenrossie  and  Torrieburn,  bitter  enough  to 
divide  them  so?  What  could  make  his 
mother  keep  aloof  from  innocent  Effie? 
What? 

That  mother  sat  buried  in  mournful 
thought,  till  his  return.  The  evening  meal 
passed  away  un tasted  :  the  book  which  had 
been  occupying  her  was  unread  :  and,  when 
Neil's  fond  good-night  kiss  was  accompanied 
by  a  murmured  prayer  for  pardon  *'  if  he 
had  spoken  hastily  before  he  went  out,*'  she 
shook  her  head,  and  returned  the  kiss  with 
passionate  tenderness;  but  there  was  no 
explanation  between  them. 

And,  as  every  morning  Neil  went  out 
with  more  restless  impatience,  a  little  earlier 
than  the  day  before,  to  Torrieburn,  and 
every  evening  returned  a  little  later,  feeding 
his  lingering;  eyes  on  Effie's  farewell  smile, 
as  she  stood  like  a  raoall  white  statue  under 
the  dark  fir-trees  —  Gertrude's  sadness  deep- 
ened more  and  more ;  and  she  wrote  a 
cheerless,  anxious  letter  to  Lorimer  Boyd, 
telling  him  how  it  was  with  them  all,  and 
her  grievous  perplexity  of  heart. 

c«aptp:r  lxvii. 

lorimer  writes  about  kenneth. 

Lorimer  Boyd's  answer  —  to  adopt  the 
foreign  phraseology  of  the  Earl  his  brother 
—  **  ne  se  fit  pas  attendre."  He  wrote  by 
return  of  post.  "  Take  the  boy  instantly 
away  from  Scotland,"  he  said.  *'  Even  if  it 
was  understood  between  you  and  Douglas 
(which  I  cannot  see)  that  he  was  always  to 
spend  his  holiday  at  Glenrossie,  and  that 
your  enjoyment  of  his  s^jciety  was  limited 
to  meeting  him  there,  the  peculiar  circum- 


stances would  justify  you  in  making  some 
different  arrangement.  Take  him  away 
instantly.  He  is  not  so  young  but  this 
fancy  may  give  you  more  trouble  than  you 
can  foresee.  Part  him  and  that  poor  child^ 
in  mercy  to  both  ;  and.  in  pity  to  yourself. 
I  can  see  that  you  are  ill,  m  every  line  of 
your  letter.  Leave  Scotland ;  go  some- 
where to  the  sea-side,  and  let  dear  Neil 
sail  and  boat  about  during  the  remainder  of 
his  holidays.  I  have  written  to  Lady  Char- 
lotte. I  hope  she  will  forgive  my  frighten- 
ing her  a  little  about  you. 

**  Neil's  account  of  Kenneth  may  be  quite 
correct,  but  I  very  much  mistrust  it.  I  don't 
wish  to  speak  ill  of  my  countrymen,  but  I 
never  yet  saw  a  remorseful  Scotchman,  or  a 
penitent  Scotchwoman.  The  Caledonian 
mind  takes  quite  a  different  view  of  the 
condition  of  souls  (or  at  least  of  their  own 
souls)  from  that  generallv  taken  by  Chris- 
tian Iblk.  Something  o/  the  energetic  ob- 
stinacy with  which  they  pursue  worthy  and 
estimable  aims  overflows  and  tinges  their  no- 
tions of  conduct  less  praiseworthy.  We  are 
told  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  A  Scotch- 
man or  Scotchwoman  is  always  prepared  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  sin  that  is  in  him  or 
her.  Justification  by  faith  with  them  means 
faith  in  their  own  justification.  And  this 
not  only  individually,  but  for  all  of  their 
own  kith  and  kin.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
to  see  a  whole  family  of  the  severest  prudes 
placidly  contented  with  their  family  sinner, 
and  convinced  that  her  sin  was,  and  is,  most 
rationally  excusable,  even  while  hunting 
full  cry  after  some  alien  o»itsider  who  does 
not  belong  to  them.  I  am  sure,  if  we  had 
such  a  thing  as  a  family  sinner  amongst  us, 
at  least  of  the  female  scx^-I  am  myself 
the  nearest  example  of  it,  I  suppose,  among 
the  males  —  that  evi*n  my  mother,  whose 
severity  is  known  to  you,  would  hold  all  her 
*  dictums '  in  suspense  for  the  occasion. 
There  is  an  anti-Magdalenism  in  the  North- 
ern constitution.  No  Scottish  Mary 
staunches  her  tears  with  her  hair;  though 
those  lovely  penitents  are  generally  painted 
with  golden  locks,  possibly  to  enhance  and 
show  the  difllculty  and  value  of  their  re- 
pentance :  nor  does  the  Scottish  Peter  go 
out  and  weep  bitterly  under  a  conviction  of 
his  own  irresolution  in  the  path  of  virtue. 
It  is  weakness  to  lose  your  self-esteem,  and 
weakness  is  a  thin*;  the  Scottish  mind  abhors. 
We  struggle  for  that  self-esteem  under  the 
most  untoward  circumstances ;  as  a  man 
shipwrecked,  and  losing  a  hundred  times  its 
value,  dives  down  into  the  cabin  for  his 
watch. 
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"  When  Kenneth  Ross  gets  better,  we 
may  probably  see  in  him  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  impressive  and  agreeable  distich  — 

*  When  the  Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  saint 

would  be ; 
But,  when  the  Devil  got  well,  the  Devil  a 
saint  was  he  ! ' 

"  I  know  this  letter  will  make  you  angry. 
I  am  glad  of  it.  It  will  rouse  you,  and  do 
you  good.     Write  and  scold  me. 

"  And  yet  —  forgive  my  bitterness.  How 
can  I  be  otherwise  than  bitter  against  one 
who  has  caused  you  so  much  —  such  un- 
merited sorrow  ?  This  man  may  be  a  true 
penitent.  There  may  be  more  joy  over  him 
than  ever  there  will  be  over  me,  however 
great  may  be  my  needs  in  that  way ;  but 
till  we  see  how  the  fag-end  of  this  misspent 
life  turns  out,  and  how  far 

*  Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  as  void,' 

are  held  to  when  pain  is  over,  let  us  not 
trust  too  implicitly  to  the  existence  of  that 
angelic  chorus  which  we  cannot  hear. 

"  I  shall  be  anxious  to  know  what  Doug- 
las writes  in  answer  to  Neil's  communica- 
tion.    Yours  ever, 

"  LoRiMER  Boyd." 

A  tender  frightened  letter  from  Lady 
Charlotte  followed,  speaking  of  Scotland  as 
if  it  had  suddenly  become  Nova  Zembla, 
and  adjuring  Gertrude  to  remember  that  her 
father  had  died  of  consumption,  "  though 
he  was  taken  everywhere,  dear,  to  be  cured 
and  saved,"  and  with  some  "  inconsequence  " 
following  up  this  dreary  admission  with  the 
sentence  — 

"  Therefore  come  at  once  (or  as  soon  as 
you  can)  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  I  hajve 
already  written  to  take  a  pastoral  cottage  " 
(what  Lady  Charlotte  meant  by  **  pasto- 
ral "  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture) 
"  very  near  the  sea,  and  away  from  people 
—  though  I  must  s»ay  I  do  that  to  please  you 
dearest  Gertie,  for  I  do  not  like  living  only 
with  shrimps  —  I  mean  not  seeing  one's 
neighbours ;  not  that  one's  neighbours  are 
always  neighlwurly,  and  I'm  sure  you  have 
reason  to  think  so ;  though  the  ones  far  off 
are  not  a  bit  better  than  the  neighbouring 
neighbours  ;  witness  my  cousin  Clochnaben, 
who  has  written  most  spiteful  and  cruel 
things  even  now.  And  she  says  Kenneth 
Koss  is  shamming^  in  order  to  get  you  back 
again,  but  you  are  afraid  to  go  to  him  now, 
and  all  sorts  of  thinps  of  that  sort.  I'm 
sure  I  hope  people  won't  think  I  took   the 


pastoral  cottage'hecause  we  were  afraid  or 
ashamed  either ;  but  I  thought  you  WQukl 
like  it  best,  and  that  was  my  reason,  and 
the  first  week  be^ns  next  Thursday ;  so  I 
do  hope  you  and  j^eil  will  set  oat ;  and  tell 
him  there  are  two  boatmen,  and  thousands 
of  eggs  that  be  can  have.  I  mean  the  boat- 
men, and  they  will  amuse  him.  The  birds 
sit  screaming  on  the  rocks,  and  I  wish  they 
would  not,  for  it  has  such  a  melanchoij 
sound ;  but  you  like  those  sort  of  thines. 
And  so  God  bless  you  my  own  dear  Gertie, 
and  bring  you  safe  to 

*^  Your  afiectionate  Mum, 

"  P.S.  —  I  have  got  such  a  pretty  seaside 
dress,  dark-blue,  with  a  quantity  of  white 
embroidery  —  much  prettier  than  Uack; 
and  I  am  pleased  with  it,  though  my  cousin 
Clochnaben  said  she  hated  that  sort  of 
dress,  and  that  it  made  women  look  as  if 
they  were  tattooed  like  savages.  Very  rude, 
wasn't  it  ? 

"  C.  S 

"  P.S.  No.  2.  —  Gfet  yourself  a  dark^blue 
linsey-wolsey,  my  dear  Gertie,  and  don*t 
cough." 

And  Gertie  read  —  and  sighed — and 
pondered  —  and  told  Niel  that  she  did  not 
feel  well,  that  her  mother  had  taken  a  cot- 
tage in  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  them,  and  that 
the  rest  of  his  holidays  would  be  spent  there. 
A  sentence  she  pronounced  very  hurriedly 
and  timidly,  possessed  as  she  was  by  a 
vague  painful  expectation  of  Neil  *•"  flying 
out,"  and  refusing  to  leave  the  hilb  that 
enshrined  his  cousin  Effie. 

She  mistook  —  as  we  do  continually  mis- 
take even  those  we  love  best.  Neil  no 
sooner  took  in  the  fact  that  she  had  been 
suffering  uncomplainingly,  and  required 
this  change,  than  he  passionately  embraced 
her,  expressing  himself  in  broken  sentences 
of  self-blame  for  *^  being  such  a*  brute**  as 
not  to  see  that  she  was  ill  —  *'  so  selfish  "  to 
require  to  have  it  explained  to  liim  —  "so 
inexcusable  "  not  guessing  that  it  would  be 
better  for  her  to  get  out  of  the  cold  mists  of 
the  hills  to  a  better  climate. 

And  with  the  last  sentence  the  colour 
suddenly  flushed  his  cheek,  for  he  thought 
of  Effie ;  and  he  looked  eagerly  in  bis 
mother's  face,  dreaming,  ^^  If  we  could  but 
take  my  cousin  with  us  !  " 

But  he  saw  nothing  in  that  sweet  face 
but  a  look  of  pain  and  faintness,  now  be- 
coming habitual. 

His  farewell  to  Effie  was  sad  and  fervent. 
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She  was  to  write  every  day,  or  rather  every 
evening,  at  the  hour  that  would  be  so  blank 
and  dii^nial  when  he  should  have  departed  ; 
when  his  active  bounding  step  should  no 
longer  cross  the  moor,  nor  his  strenuous 
young  arm  shorten  time  by  rowing  the 
coble  across  the  lake  —  when  the  morning 
light  must  come,  whether  in  mist  or  sun- 
shine, without  his  radiant  eyes;  and  the 
evening  close  in  without  his  comforting 
▼oice  to  cheer  her. 

Effie  wept  bitterly.  The  last  he  saw  of 
her  she  was  weeping,  and  turning  from  his 
lingering  farewell  gaze  to  weep  anew 
within  the  house. 

He  thought  of  those  tears  all  the  long 
day  in  the  railway  carriage,  starting  next 
morning  for  England,  watching  the  pale 
meek  countenace  of  his  mother  seated  op- 
posite to  him,  and  wondering  anew  what 
•  the  bitter,  bitter  quarrel  could  have  been 
that  made  Kenneth  an  alien,  and  his  poor 
little  daughter  a  banished  creature  from 
Glenrossie  and  the  love  of  it^  inhabitants. 

And  his  mother,  as  she  stole  furtive  glan- 
ces at  his  restless^  passionate,  handsome 
face,  felt  the  cold  poison  of  doubt  creep 
through  her  heart  as  she  thought, 

"  Oh  !  will  the  day  ever  conte  when  even 
my  boy  Niel  shall  love  me  less  ?  " 

And  she  thought,  */  that  day  ever  came, 
death  would  be  so  welcome. 

CHAPTER    LXVIII. 
TRACES   OF   JAMES    FRERE. 

Lady  Charlotte  felt  rather  ill-used 
by  the  increasing  ill  health  and  depression 
of  spirits  of  her  dau(;hter.  She  wrote  a 
somewhat  peevish  and  deprecatory  let#r  to 
Lorimer  Boyd  :  "  1  took  a  pi^tty  pastoral 
cottage  here,  as  you  advised ;  and  indeed 
only  because  vou  advised  it,  for  I  don't  much 
fancy  pastoral  things  myself ;  only,  Gertie 
having  such  reliance  on  your  judgment  and 
your  kindness,  I  thought  it  for  the  best  to 
do  as  you  said.  But  you  are  quite  mistaken 
in  saying  she  would  be  the  better  for  it: 
she  is  not  the  least  better,  rather  worse ; 
and  she  has  a  cough  that  keeps  me  always 
remembering  her  poor  father ;  which  is  very 
distressing.  I  wish  you  could  come  from 
Vienna,  for  she  is  certainly  better  when  you 
are  in  the  way  to  talk  and  read  to  her.  I 
am  sure  I  would  read  to  her  with  pleasure, 
but  I  don't  understand  or  relish  the  sort  of 
books,  and  it  is  not  the  same  thing;  and 
she  doesn't  care  for  news,  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  her.  She  has  left  off  walk- 
ing, and  lies  on  the  sofa  looking  at  the  sea  ; 


and  all  I  can  get  from  her  is,  "  I  don't  feel 
very  strong  to-day,  little  mother." 

*•  Now,  of  course,  when  you  told  me  I 
should  do  her  good  by  coming  here,  all  this 
is  very  disappointing;  and  I  nope  you  will 
write  to  her  and  advise  her  not  to  fret ;  for 
I  know  she  is  fretting  ;  and  the  hard  thing 
upon  me  is,  that  she  frets  more  now  than 
she  did,  though  nothing  new  has  happened ; 
and  though  she  used  to  bo  so  fond  of  pas- 
toral places,  and  I  have  got  a  cottage  at 
Bonchurch  just  like  the  one  in  Moores 
*"  Melodies,"  about  Love  and  Hope,  you 
know  —  where  **  he  opened  the  window  and 
flew  away."  The  roses  climb  right  over  the 
roof,  and  so  does  the  clematis,  and,  except  that 
there  are  gnats  at  night  (in  spite  of  a  little  be- 
ginning of  frost),  she  might  be  so  very  com- 
fortable !  I  wish  we  had  never  come  across 
these  Rosses  of  Glenrossie,  for  what  with 
their  tempers  and  the  things  that  are  said, 
and  Gertrude  taking  a  turn  so  unexpected,  I 
am  quite  sick  with  vexation.  I  wish  she  had 
married  any  quiet  man,  —  yourself  even,  — 
rather  than  that  things  should  be  as  they 
are.  Neil  is  well ;  and  I  go  out  sometimes 
to, see  that  he  don't  drown  himself.  I  mean, 
to  see  that  he  has  the  right  boatmen  with 
him  ;  for  he  is  venturesome  and  reckless  to 
a  degree ;  a  Ross  all  over,  and  as  passionate 
as  any  of  them  ;  but  a  dear  boy  too.  And 
even  he  can't  get  Gertrude's  spirits  up  ;  for 
she  says,  *  Oh  my  Neil,'  *  Oh  my  Niel ! '  in 
such  a  begging  voice,  it  auite  makes  one's 
heart  ache;  and,  when  he  tries  to  guess 
what  she  would  have,  and  says  if  it  frightens 
her,  this  boating,  he'll  give  it  up  —  she 
shakes  her  head,  and  says,  *  No,  dearest,  it  is 
not  that ! '  But  she  never  says  what  it  is  ; 
and  it  is  so  unlike  my  Gertie  to  be  so  un- 
reasonable." 

And  Lorimer,  pondering  much  over  this 
somewhat  decousue  account  of  matters, 
wrote,  as  lady  Charlotte  desired,  advising 
Gertrude  **  not  to  fret,"  and  showing  her  why 
she  ought  not  to  fret.  And  he  wrote  also 
to  Neil, — a  long  letter,  taking  the  most  vehe- 
ment interest  in  the  boating  and  boats,  their 
sailing  qualities  and  tonnage,  and  narrating 
adventures  of  his  own  in  boyish  days,  and 
curious  anecdotes  of  various  Kinds,  all  more 
or  less  connected  with  this  new  pursuit. 
For  he  thought  the  eager  mind  and  oody  of 
the  lad  would  be  all  the  better  for  an  ab- 
sorbing occupation  of  that  kind. 

He  was  right. 

Cousin  Effie's  letters  came,  and  were  most 
welcome,  and  fondly  answered.  But,  after 
a  post  or  tnffo,  thev  were  often  pocketed  to 
read  ^'  as  soon  as  he  should  be  afloat  in  the 
Sea   Gull ; "  and  the  shifting  of  a  sail  or 
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handling:  of  a  rope  would  cause  him  to  look 
up,  and  break  the  thread  of  Effie's  simple 
and  tender  sentences ;  once,  indeed,  entirely 
lost  to  him ;  for  a  stiff  breeze  in  rounding  a 
ro<:k,  and  a  sudden  rainbow,  so  engaged 
Neil's  attention,  that  he  suffered  the  open 
letter  to  escape  from  his  hand,  and  only  be- 
came aware  of  the  fact,  by  seeing  it  flutter 
and  rest  like  a  little  white  bird  on  a  distant 
wave,  sweep  over  the  next,  and  then  disap- 
pear for  good. 

Even  then,  Neil  bore  the  deprivation 
with  very  cheerful  philosophy;  sensibly  re- 
flecting that  he  had  seen  the  first  line  or 
two,  beginning,  "  Papa  is  better,  and  things 
get  more  and  more  comfortable ; "  and 
taking  for  granted  that  *'  all  the  rest  of  it  " 
was  in  the  same  satisfactory  strain. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  occasions  when 
Ladv  Charlotte  went  down  to  the  beach 
with  him,  "  to  see  that  he  did  not  drown 
himself/*  that  an  event  occurred  which 
thrilled  her  timid  soul  with  extreme  terror. 

She  was  walking  along  a  lonely  bit  of 
shore  by  Black  Gang  Chine,  when  a  man 
who  was  sauntering  in  the  same  direction 
came  near  and  joined  her,  as  it  seemed,  in 
her  walk.  lie  was  not  a  gentleman,  nor  a 
common  sailor ;  Lady  Charlotte  could  not 
make  out  what  he  was.  She  felt  a  mixture 
of  anger  and  fear  at  his  self-imposed  com- 
panionship ;  and  looked  anxiously  about  for 
Neil ;  but  Neil  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

At  last  she  summoned  courage,  and  asked 
the  man  which  way  he  was  going, 
whether  he  "  wanted  any  thing  ; "  "  money 
or  any  thing  ?  "  The  man  laughed,  and  said 
he  would  be  very  glad  of  anything  the  lady 
pleased  to  bestow.  But  even,  after  pocket- 
ing the  half-crown  which  followed  his  reply, 
he  continued  to  walk  by  her  side.  "  I  do 
mostly  walk  this  way,"  he  said.  "  IVe  had 
a  hard  tussle  with  a  mate  of  mine,  and  Tm 
on  the  look-out  to  see  him  again.  You  see, 
ma'am,  Vm  a  smuggler ;  or  rayther  I  was  a 
smugizler;  but,  getting  acquainted  with  a 
farmer's  daughter  here,  she  over-persuad»»s 
me  like  to  give  up  them  sort  of  ways ;  and 
her  father,  he  made  a  point  of  it,  saying  no 
man  should  have  his  daughter  that  did  not 
get  his  livin*  in  a  honest  way;  and  there 
was  plenty  of  honest  ways  without  smug- 
gling. Well,  I  resolves  to  cut  the  concern, 
and  I  goes  to  my  mate  (there  was  two  of  us) 
and  says,  *  Give  me  my  half-share  of  the 
value  of  the  boat,  for  I'm  going  to  leave 
her  ! '  It  didn't  please  him ;  and  we  had  a 
wrangle ;  and  he  says,  *  Leave  you  may ; 
but  the  value  of  the  boat  you  don't  get.*  I 
said  I  would ;  he  said  I  shouldn't ;  and, 
when  high  words  had  passed,  he  clinched 


them  with  these  words  —  *  She's  a  smug- 
gling crafl,  and  }ou'll  hardly  be  able  to 
take  the  law  of  me  to  get  her  value ;  so  be 
off,  like  a  sneaking  fellow  as  you  are.' 
Well,  I'd  depended  on  the  money  for  get- 
ting things  for  my  Mary,  and  I  thought,  and 
thought,  and  thought  how  to  be  revenged 
on  him ;  and  sure  enough  in  the  night  I 
went  where  the  boat  lay  in  the  cnve  ready 
for  her  next  run,  and  I  sawed,  and  cut.  and 
worked  with  a  will,  I  can  tell  you,  till  half 
the  boat  was  no  more  use  than  splinten, 
and  then  I  stuck  up  a  board  with  a  paper 
on  it  with  his  own  words  written,  against  he 
should  come  :  *■  She's  a  smuggling  crafl,  and 
you'll  hardly  be  able  to  take  the  Uiw  of  me,*" 

"  Oh  gracious  I  how  could  you  ? "  ex- 
claimed Lady  Charlotte,  looking  fearfully 
at  the  stern  profile  of  her  unwelcome  com- 
panion as  he  walked  by  her  siie. 

"  Well,  you  see,  he  was  hindering  me  of 
my  Mary.  And  he  was  all  rags  when  be 
come  here,  when  first  I  put  him  m  the  way 
of  earning  ;  and  we'd  made  many  a  trip  to- 
gether, and  he's  over  to  the  French  coast 
now,  among  friends  of  mine  !  I  only  wish  " — 

Ilis  countenance  was  so  fierce  as  he 
wished  —  whatever  the  wish  might  be  — 
that  Lady  Charlotte  stopped  short  in  her 
walk,  and  stood  tremblinjily  feeling  in  her 
reticule  for  more  money.  She  found  a 
sovereign,  with  which,  in  her  agitation,  she 
presented  him,  saying,  civilly,  **  I  really  am 
very  sorry  for  you,  but  you  see  you  should 
not  —  you  really  shouldn't  —  be  so  unfor- 
giving I " 

Then,  as  she  beheld  the  very  welcome 
sight  of  Neil  approaching  with  his  boatmen, 
she  recovered  herself  enough  to  smile  a 
little ;  and  she  said,  '*  I  thought,  at  one  time, 
thatiperhaps  you  were  thinking  of  robbing 
me,  no  you  know  ?  " 

*'  Well,  I  icw<  thinking  of  it,"  said  the 
man  carelessly ;  ^'  but  I  didn't  know  who 
might  be  up  among  the  rocks  there,  or 
whether  that  very  young  gent  coming 
mightn't  be  coming  to  you  ;  and,  besides, 
you  seemed  such  a  harmless  soul  to  take 
advantage  of     But " 

He  stopped   suddenly ;  his  eye  lit,  and 

flashed  like  a  signal-gun.     "  By ,  there 

he  is ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  darted  down 
the  rough  shore.  Lady  Charlotte  looked  in 
that  direction,  and  saw  two  figures  —  a  man 
in  the  garb  of  a  common  sailor,  and  a  female 
neatly  dressed  in  rather  a  foreign  peasant 
style.  They  were  near  enough  for  her  to 
be  perfectly  able  to  distinguish  both  face 
and  form;  and  in  the  common  sailor  she 
recognised  —  with  extreme  alarm  —  the 
ever-changing  adventurer,  James  Frere  — 
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and  in  the  foreign-lookinjr  woman,  however 
di^uised,  most  certainly  Ailie  ! 

They  were  landin cr  when  she  first  observ- 
ed them.  On  seeing  the  man  who  had 
been  the  companion  of  her  walk  running 
towards  them,  they  stood  still.  Then  James 
Frere  leaped  back  again  into  the  boat,  hold- 
ing out  bis  hand  to  his  companion,  who 
lightly  followed  his  example  ;  and  he  pushed 
off  from  the  shore  just  as  the  breathless 
smuggler  reached  the  water's  edge.  The 
man  shouted  and  swore;  Frere  laughed, 
and  shook  an  oar  menacingly  at  him.  Then 
a  boy,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat  — 
and  a  man  in  her,  whom  they  had  not  yet 
perceive<l  —  shook  out  the  sail,  and  with  a 
bound  and  a  dip  in  the  waters  she  was  off 
again,  soon  to  appear  only  like  a  white 
speck  in  the  distance  ! 

The  smuggler  stood  a  while  watching  that 
boat  as  she  danced  over  the  waves.  Then 
he  slowly  returned  to  the  spot  where  Neil 
had  rejoined  Lady  Charlotte. 

*'  Goo<l  evening,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "  and 
thank  you!  As  to  yon  man,  I'll  have  him 
yet.  Ilis  things  are  all  here.  He'll  need 
to  come  back  before  m:iny  days  are  out  — 
III  give  information."  And  he  strode  away 
slowly  over  the  sands. 

If  Lady  Charlotte  could  have  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  her  own  vision,  all  doubt  would 
have  b«*en  removed  by  Neil,  who,  flushed 
and  eager,  said  to  her,  as  he  came  up, 
*'  There's  that  man  I  saw  change  his 
clothes  in  the  railway  —  he's  in  the  boat.  I 
can't  mistake  him  —  he  has  a  most  strange 
countenance.  It  is  he  —  I'll  swear  to  him. 
Look,  Mamma  Charlotte  !  " 

"  Yes,"  thought  Lady  Charlotte,  "  and  I'll 
swear  to  Alice  Rciss."  And,  when  she  re- 
gained the  little  gate  of  the  **past#al" 
cottage,  she  passed  in  very  quickly,  and 
told  Gertrude  the  adventure. 

**  And  is  it  not  too  dreadful,  Gertie,  his  , 
always  coming  np  through  a  trap-door  in  j 
this  sort"  of  way  V  —  I  mean  like  a  demon 
who  comes  up,  you  know,  through  a  trap- 
door." 

CHAPTER    LXIX. 

JAMES    FBERE     18     RECOGNIBED     DY    AN- 
OTHER   PERSON. 

Poor  Lady  Charlotte  !  She  was  doomed  in 
this  tranquil  and  pastoral  retreat  to  all  sorts 
of  agitating  s^'enr's  connected  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  thus  came  up  continually,  as  it 
were,  through  a  trap-door  ! 

8he  was  standing  —  as  she  herself  ex- 


pressed it  —  "  most  harmlessly  "  talking 
about  the  washing  of  her  fine  muslins  and 
embroidered  cuffs  with  an  old  washerwoman, 
whose  pride  it  was  that  *^  she  was  the  princi- 
pallist  laundress  of  these  parts,  and  washed 
for  the  principallist  gentry  by  the  sea-side." 

The  good  old  soul  continued  ironing  all 
the  time  she  talked,  and  looking  down  with 
affectionate  smiles  upon  the  linen  benefited 
by  her  manipulation. 

^'  Ah  !  "  she  said,  *'  all  the  visitors  comes 
to  me  that  can  ;  and  it's  a  real  treat  to  me 
to  see  the  valets,  and  lady's-maids,  and  such 
folk,  coming  here  as  soft-spoken  as  need  be, 
a-begging  and  a-praying  of  me  to  give  their 
lady  or  their  gentleman  the  preference-^ 
for  I  can't  do  all.  But  I  mostly  prefers  the 
gentlemen's,  and  some  of  them  is  really  won- 
derful !  Lord  Sinclair's  —  his  be  pretty  shirts 
enou.'h,  to  iron  —  werry  smooth,  sof^  linen. 
And  Captain  Greig's,  —  them  are  beauties  ; 
all  worked  across  the  breastesses  —  to  be 
sure,  how  they  be  worked !  And  Colonel 
Vavasour's  —  his  be  wonderful,  too.  And 
Mr.  Gordon's  —  his'n  has  little  frills  down 
the  fronts ;  they  be  a  deal  o*  trouble,  surely, 
them  little  frills;  but  they're  a  real  pleasure 
to  look  at,  when  the  Italian  iron's  been  un- 
der 'em.  And  here's  a  thing  was  sent  me  to 
wash,  that  looks  for  all  the  world  like  some- 
boily's  skin,  but  was  sent  here  by  a  woman 
they  calls  a  West  Injian.  They  did  say  she 
was  a  wild  savage  —  but,  if  she  be  a  savage, 
she  be  wery  unlike  my  notion  ef  the  crea- 
tures, for  she's  as  sofl  a  spoken  woman  as 
ever  I  seed  ;  but  this  thing  is  made  of  pink 
flannel,  to  cover  her  from  head  to  foot,  for 
she  shivers  with  the  cold  here,  and  she 
comes  from  some  warm  island  —  I'm  sure  I 
forgets  the  name  —  but  it's  beyond  seas, 
and  there's  a  governor,  and  he's  as  good  as 
king  there. 

'^  La  !  if  she  ain't  coitiing  this  minute,  and 
I  not  half  ready." 

The  aged  washerwoman  ironed  with  re- 
doubled diligence ;  but,  before  the  ironing 
was  done,  the  door  of  the  cottage  was  dark- 
ened,  and  in  came  a  sad-looking,  sallow  wo- 
man, past  the  flower  of  youth,  but  still  with 
claims  to  beauty,  her  eyes  passing  languidly 
over  all  objects  as  she  advanceu,  as  if  no- 
thing in  life  was  much  worth  noticing,  and 
resting  at  last  in  quiet  contemplation  on  the 
pink  flannel  garment.  You  saw  at  once 
that  she  was  a  Creole,  but  a  gentlewoman. 

*^  Is  it  finished  ? "  she  said,  with  a  sod 
drawl.     "  Give  it  me  if  it  is  finished." 

The  old  washerwoman  passed  a  final 
sweep  of  the  warm  iron  over  the  sleeves  of 
the  garment  in  question  ;  flattened,  folded, 
and  again  passed  the  ixon  over ;  and  then, 
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pmnlng  it  in  a  white  handkerchief,  present- 
ed it  to  the  new-comer. 

As  she  did  so,  the  threshold  of  her 'cot- 
tage was  again  shadowed,  and  close  to  Lady 
Charlotte  —  close  to  the  Creole  —  passed  in 
James  Frere,  followed  b^  Alice  Rcks. 

The  latter  started  viuibly  at  sight  of  Lady 
Ross's  mother.      Fearless  as   she  was,  her 

Sresence  of  mind  forsook  her.  She  grasped 
ames  Frere's  arm  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  come  away  ;  come  away  from  this 
place  !  "  she  said,  in  an  agitated  whisper. 

But  James  Frere  was  absorbed  in  another 
rec(^nition.  Another  hand  lay  on  his  arm, 
and  the  languid  Creole's  eyes  were  warm 
with  wonder  and  anger. 

"  Ah,  James,  do  I  see  you  at  last  I  You 
cruel  James ! " 

There  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Frere 
to  affect  unconsciousness,  to  affect  strange- 
ness ;  but  he  also  seemed,  in  the  bewilder- 
ment of  the  moment,  to  lose  his  self-posses- 
sion. 

"  Anita ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  you  cruel !  Anita !  And  now  she 
has  found  you,  she  will  not  again  be  left. 
Oh,  James,  how  could  you  leave  me  with- 
out one  word  ?  To  wake  and  find  you 
gone  I     Oh,  James  !  " 

Alice  Ross  had  hitherto  stood  speechless 
and  motionless,  her  glittering  eyes  only, 
seeming  to  have  some  movement  in  them, 
rippling  like  a  green  gleam  over  the  ocean 
wave.  But,  as  the  Creole  accompanied  the 
last  words  by  a  passionate  seizure  of  Frere's 
arm,  she  sprang  upon  her  like  a  tigress,  and 
shook  her  off,  crying  with  shrill  anger,  — 
*'  Woman,  how  dare  you  call  my  husband 
James  ?  How  dare  you  call  him  by  his 
Christian  name  before  me,  whatever  your 
intimacy  may  have  been  ?  " 

*'  My  intimacy  ?  Your  husband  ?  '* 
laughed  the  -Creole.  "  This  man  is  married 
as  much  as  law  can  marry  him,  to  me.  I 
am  his  wife,  —  his  lawful  wife,  and  I  will 
claim  him  —  for  I  have  a  son  —  even  though 
he  deserted  me  in  Jamaica." 

CHAPTER    LXX. 
AILIK    SURPRISED. 

There  was  a  brief,  stormy  explanation  ; 
incontestible  and  uncontested  truths  were 
evolved  from  Frere's  past  history;  and  at 
last  the  Creole,  coming  close  to  shuddering 
Ailic,  murmured  to  her  in  a  voice  choked 
with  passion,  '*  Are  you  so  mean  a  spirit  ? 
Would  you  not  some  revenge?  I  am  his 
wife.  You  are  nothing  but  his  mistress. 
liave  you  children  ?    I  have  a  son.     Think 


not  that  I  will  forego  my  claim.  All  is  not 
for  myself.  Will  you  not  prosecute  for 
bigamy,  as  they  can  in  your  country  ?  If 
not,  that  will  I  do." 

^^  Nothing  but  his  mistress  I  "  '^  Nothing 
but  his  mistress  1"  The  words  beat  back- 
wards and  forward  in  Ailie's  brain.  At  last, 
she  spoke :  she  hissed  the  words  fiercely 
through  her  teeth : 

^*  Deny  it  I "  she  said,  without  looking  at 
him  ;  *'  deny  it  I " 

^'  Nonsense  I  "  said  Frere,  contempt- 
uously. **  You  must  have  known  it  was  so. 
In  the  bitter  gossip  reported  to  Sir  Douglas 
it  was  told.  You  knew  it.  Don't  be  af- 
fected.   You  knew  it." 

The  light  in  Ailie's  eyes  flickered  like  a 
flame  of  phosphorus. 

*'  I  did  not  know  it  1 "  she  said ;  and  then, 
looking  the  Creole  over  from  head  to  foot, 
she  said,  as  if  to  herself,  "  Did  he  marry  a 
slave  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  slave,  but  a  planter's  daughter ! " 
angrily  retorted  the  Creole,  **  and  you  had 
best  keep  your  contempt  for  your  own  posi- 
tion. I  am  as  educated  as  you  are  —  richer 
than  you  are.  My  father  is  dead,  and  I 
have  come  to  England.  I  claim  my  hus- 
band ;  but  he  shall  be  punished.  My  man? 
nights  of  tears  —  he  shall  pay  them.  I  will 
prosecute  him  by  your  laws  —  I  will  prose- 
cute him." 

Ailie  looked  at  the  man  whose  evil  in- 
fluence had  joined  with  her  evil,  to  create 
confusion  in  her  destiny.  A  chill  trembling 
seized  her. 

"  Yes,*  she  said,  "  you  shall  suffer.  Call 
vainly  on  me  when  your  punishment  comes 
—  call  vainly.  I  will  crush  vou,  I  will 
tread  you  into  the  earth.     Deceiver  ! " 

/Jjpro  or  three  boatmen  gathered  round  the 
door,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  dis- 
pute. Others  joined  them.  Among;  them 
came  the  smuggler.  He  sprang  on  JFrere, 
and  wrestled  and  strove  to  hold  him.  In  a 
moment  a  knife  glittered  in  the  air ;  it 
grazed  the  bending  head  of  Alice  in  its  de- 
scent, and  struck  the  smuggler's  breast;  was 
lifted  once  more,  —  the  warm  blood  drop- 
])ing  trom  its  pointed  blade  on  the  women's 
dresses,  and  the  linen  the  aged  washer- 
woman had  been  garrulously  gossiping 
about,  —  and  de:*cended  yet  more  vehe- 
mently. They  seized  him.  "  Devils,  let 
me  go  !  "  he  said,  and  turning,  shook  himself 
free,  and  fle<i  over  the  shore. 

He  was  pursued,  but  not  taken.  Swift  of 
foot,  and  wiry  of  limb,  he  reached  an  almost 
inaccessible  crag,  lifted  a  huge  broken  piece 
of  stone,  and  flung  it  below,  scattering  his 
pursuers  as  it  rolled  down  with  dust  and 
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fragments  of  the  rock  from  one  pointed 
peak  to  another,  and  coming  at  last  with  a 
aead  resounding  thump  upon  the  shore. 

gone 


When  they  looked  up,  he  was  gone  ! 
Some  said  he  had  himself  fallen  into  the 
ocean,  in  his  frantic  efforts  to  crush  those 
who  stood  below ;  some  that  he  had  slid 
down  the  smooth  face  of  the  cliff,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  swimming  and  diving,  to 
reach  a  distant  point  where  there  was  a 
pathway  which  led  to  the  ^ea. 

But  this  much  was  certain,  that,  stare  as 
they  would  along  the  yellow  curves  and 
indentations  of  the  sandy  shore,  or  up  by  the 
grey  rocks  where  the  sea-fowl  sat  mute  or 
rose  screaming  into  the  air,  no  object  re- 


sembling a  human  form  dotted  the  distance. 

James  Frere  was  dead,  or  had  escaped. 
And  Ailie,  too,  had  vanished,  when  Lady 
Charlotte  at  last  recovered  sufRciently  from 
the  horrors  of  the  scene  to  look  consciously 
on  objects  near  her. 

Ailie  had  vanished.  Only  the  Creole 
woman  stood  there ;  wiping  her  bespattered 
shoulder  and  neck,  and  gazing  down  as  in 
a  dream  on  the  smuggler,  stretched  on  the 
door ;  his  strong  right  hand  still  vainly 
(•hitching  the  folds  of  linen  he  caught  as  he 
fell,  —  caught,  as  the  drowning  wretch 
catches  at  the  bending  reed,  that  goes  down 
with  him  into  the  darkness  and  the  depths 
of  overwhelming  death. 


From  the  Galaxy. 

WHO    INVENTED    SEWING-MACHINES  ? 

In  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  for  May 
there  appeared  a  lively  article,  by  a  skilful 
and  popular  author,  called  "  History  of  the 
Sewing-Machine."  The  substance  of  that 
sketch  fell  far  short  of  its  title  ;  for  it  turned 
out  mainly  to  be  a  glorification  of  Elias 
Howe,  Jr.,  a  single  one  of  many  patentees. 
Its  tone  was  that  of  an  article  written  ex- 
pressly to  promote  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  Mr.  Howe,  and  in  opposition  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public.  It  is  generally  understood 
among  the  patentees  and  manufacturers  of 
sewing-machines  that  Mr.  Howe,  after  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  monopoly  given  him  by  his 
patent  of  September,  1846,  for  the  original 
term  of  fourteen  years,  and  having  hau  an 
extention  of  it  for  seven  years  longer,  and 
havins;  received  from  the  public  for  the  use 
of  his  invention  about  two  millions  of  dollars j 
now  actually  designs  to  apply  to  Congress 
for  a  further  extension  of  his  patent.  The 
question,  then,  is  simply  this :  Shall  Mr. 
Howe,  who  has  already  been  overpaid  for 
his  inventive  labors,  even  had  they  the  merit 
he  claims  for  tViem,  and  who  has  enjoyed  all 
the  monopoly  the  law  ever  contemplates, 
now  be  favored  by  special  act  of  Congress 
with  a  gi  atuity  of  two  million  dollars  more  ? 


To  state  this  propasition  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  condemn  it. 

To  furnish  the  slightest  basis  for  so  ra- 
pacious a  claim,  it  would  be  first  of  all 
necessary  for  Mr.  Uowe  to  magnify  his  own 
inventions  at  the  expense  of  others.  Fore- 
most among  inventors  of  sewing-machines 
stands  Walter  Hunt.  The  gross  injustice 
done  to  this  great  name  in  the  magazine 
just  referred  to  demands  reparation.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  present  article  to  dis- 
criminate Dctween  the  existing  sewing- 
machines.  Its  object  is  rather  to  vindicate 
the  memory  of  a  man  whose  invention  over- 
tops them  all,  in  the  grand  merit  of  original- 
ity, and  whose  successful  labors  so  far 
antedated  all  others  that  there  need  be  no 
dispute  about  his  laurels.  That'Mr.  Howe, 
especially,  never  can  deprive  him  of  his 
hard-earned  fame,  we  shall  easily  be  able  to 
prove.     We  assert  and  can  show  : 

First.  Elias  Howe  was  not  the  first 
patentee  of  a  sewing-machine.  No  less  than 
six  different  patents  for  sewing-machines 
were  secured  in  France,  England  and  the 
United  States  before  the  date  of  Howe's 
patent,  and  before  the  date  of  his  alleged 
invention.  This  is  matter  of  historical 
record,  and  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
it. 

Second.  Howe  was  not  the  original  in- 
ventor of  the  valuable  devices  contained  in 
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the  machine  patented  by  him.  The  spe- 
cification of  claim  in  his  patent  contains 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  informed 
and  knew  that  another  person  had  preceded 
him  as  the  inventor  of  the  combination  of 
needle  and  shuttle  to  form  the  interlocked 
stitch  with  two  threads. 

Third.  Walter  Hunt,  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  was  the  original  and  first  invent- 
or of  the  sewing-machine  in  which  an  eye- 
appointed  needle  and  a  shuttle  were  suc- 
cessfully employed  to  make  the  interlocked 
stitch. 

The  records  of  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  since  the  month  of  May,  1854,  have 
contained  the  evidence  —  accessible  to  all 
the  world  —  that  Walter  Hunt  made  the 
invention  in  question,  and  completed,  and 
exhibited,  and  sold  a  sewing-machine  ten 
years  before  Howe  pretends  that  he  con- 
structed his  first  machine. 

It  was  between  the  years  1832  and  1834 
that  Walter  Hunt,  in  his  own  workshop  in 
Amos  Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in- 
vented, built,  and  put  in  full  and  efTective 
operation  a  machine  for  sewing,  stitching, 
and  seaminnr  cloth.  This  first  machine  was 
made  principally  by  the  inventor's  own  hands 
and,  on  its  successful  completion,  one  or 
more  others  were  built,  Walter  Hunt's 
brother,  Adoniram,  assisting  him.  It  was 
the  pioneer  sewing-machine  of  America, 
and  the  first  really  successful  one  of  the 
world.  There  had  already  been  a  French 
invention,  a  tambour  machine  for  oma- 
mentin*!  gloves,  of  very  little  general  utility. 
These  machines  of  Walter  llunt  all  con- 
tained the  invention  of  the  curved  needle 
with  the  eye  near  the  point,  the  shuttle  and 
their  combination,  and  they  originated  the 
famous  interlocked  stitch  with  two  threads. 
Many  samples  of  cloth  were  perfectly  sewn 
by  these  machines,  and  many  of  the  friends 
and  neighbors  of  the  inventor  came  to  see 
them  work.  At  length  one  G.  A.  Arrow- 
smith  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  working 
of  the  machines,  that  he  bought  them,  iu 
1834,  and  therewith  the  right  to  obtain 
letters- patent.  But  no  sooner  had  Arrow- 
smith  got  this  right  (which  the  thousand 
other  schemes  of  Walter  Hunt's  teeming 
brain  induced  him  to  part  with  on  easy 
te,rms),  than  he  became  impressed  both  with 
the  vabtness  of  the  undertaking  and  with 
the  prejudice  which  any  scheme  apparently 
tending  to  impoverish  poor  seamstresses 
wuould  awaken.  At  the  same  time  he  be- 
came involved  in  pecuniary  disaster  from 
speculations  and  from  unlucky  business  pro- 
jects, and  for  years  did  nothing  with  the 
machine.    Meanwhile,   Hunt  waa   turning 


out  other  new  inventions,  and  selling  ibea 
for  a  trifle  to  other  men. 

Fortunately  for  his  feme,  many  people  had 
seen  his  machines  work,  and  had  seen  diem 
sew  a  good,  strong  and  handsome  stitch, 
and  form  seams  better  than  band-sewing. 
Of  these,  no  less  than  six  directly  ■  testifira 
to  this  fact  in  a  suit  afterward  brought 
(hereafler  alluded  to),  and  established  the 
fact  beyond  question  that  Walter  Hoot 
invented  the  first  sewing-machine,  and  that 
it  contained  the  curved,  eye-pointed  needle 
at  the  end  of  a  vibrating  arm  with  a  shuttle. 
The  case  itself  was  decided  upon  another 
point.  These  afiidavits  are  stiU  in  exist- 
ence. But  this  was  not  all.  Fiileen  yeafi 
after  he  had  sold  his  machines  to  Arrow- 
smith,  who  lost  a  fortune  and  a  name  in  not 
devoting  himself  to  their  reproduction,  Wal- 
ter Hunt  firom  memory  gave  a  sworn  written 
description  of  his  first  machine  in  every  part , 
and,  to  clinch  the  matter,  afterward  con- 
structed a  machine  from  that  description, 
which  was  the  counterpart  of  the  machine 
of  1834,  and  worked  perfectly.  Finally, 
one  of  the  original  machines  sold  to  Arrow- 
smith  in  1834  was  preserved,  though  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  and  by  him  was  sold 
to  Singer  &  Co.,  who  have  it  in  safe  keep- 
ing yet.  Walter  Hunt  then  undertook  to 
make  a  new  sewing-machine,  which  should 
be  an  operative  instrument,  and  should 
contain  all  the  parts  which  were  preserved 
of  the  old  machine,  with  such  others  as  were 
necessary  to  present  the  machine  in  the 
same  shape  that  the  original  one  possessed. 
Mr.  Hunt  did  this  successfully,  and  the  re- 
stored machine,  still  operative  and  ready  to 
sew  good  strong  seams,  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company. 

Early  in  the  year  1853,  Singer  &  Co. 
accidentally  discovered  an  old  letter  written 
in  1836  by  A.  F.  Hunt,  a  brother  of  Walter 
llunt,  which  spoke  of  the  sewing-machine, 
and  alluded  to  other  persons  who  had  seen 
it  in  operation.  The  sewing-machine  in 
question,  having  been  made  for  Arrowsmith 
in  1834,  was  taken  by  him  and  A.  F.  Hunt 
to  Baltimore,  ]Md.,  in  1835,  and  was  there 
exhibited  in  operation.  In  a  short  time, 
Singer  &  Co.,  following  out  the  clew  thos 
obtained,  discovered  no  less  than  eight  new 
witnesses,  all  testifying  positively  that  they 
saw  the  Hunt  machine  in  1834  or  18S5,  and 
that  it  was  a  working  machine,  which  sewed 
good  seams  and  made  the  interlocked  stitch 
with  needle  and  shuttle.  One  of  these 
witnesses  worked  as  a  machinist  upon  some 
parts  of  the  machine  —  the  very  same  ma- 
chine of  which  the  broken  parts  are  still  in 
existence.     He  saw   it  put  together,  and 
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saw  it  sew,  and  saw  it  afterward  exhibited 
by  Hunt  and  Arrowsmitb  to  other  persons. 
This  witness,  though  a  working  machinist 
in  1834,  had  become  a  substantial  cotton 
manufacturer  when  he  was  examined  in 
1854.  Another  of  these  new  witnesses  was 
Solomon  Andrews,  Esq.,  a  distinguished 
inventor  and  mechanician.  He  examined 
the  machine,  and  saw  it  operated  by  A.  F. 
Hunt  in  Baltimore.  He  fully  understood 
its  method  of  operation.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1845,  Mr.  Andrews  called  at  the  office  of 
Thomas  P.  Jones,  Esq ,  who  had  betn  at  j 
one  time  Commissioner  of  Patents,  but  was 
then  practising  as  an  agent  for  procuring 
patents  for  inventions.  There  Mr.  Andrews 
saw  the  Howe  machine,  for  which  Mr.  Jones 
was  just  preparing  the  specification  and 
drawings  to  obtain  a  patent  Mr.  Andrews 
thereupon  stated  to  Mc  Jones  that  Hunt 
was  the  original  inventor  of  that  kind  of 
sewing-machine,  and  explained  to  him  what 
he  haS  seen  in  Baltimore  in  1835.  This 
explanation  to  the  patent  agent  shows 
wliy  Howe  made  his  specification  of  claim 
in  the  peculiar  way  he  did.  He  did  not 
then  venture  to  claim  as  his  the  eye-fwinted 
needle  or  the  shuttle,  or  even  a  combination 
of  the  two  in  a  sewing-machine  ;  but  he 
simply  clained  the  forming  of  a  seam  by 
means  of  a  curved  needle  or  a  shuttle, 
*^  under  a  combination  and  arrangement  of 
parts,  substantially  the  same  with  that  de- 
scribed.^ This  language  indicates  that  the 
patent  agent  knew,  and  presumptively  Mr. 
Ilowe  knew,  that  he  had  no  right  to  claim 
the  needle  and  shuttle. 

Such  is  the  simple  story,  supported  be- 
yond cavil  by  hundreds  of  pages  of  sworn 
testimony,  of  the  origin  of  sewing-machines. 
It  shows  that  Walter  Hunt  invented  the 
great  central  feature  of  all  such  machines  — 
the  combination  of  the  shuttle  with  the 
needle,  having  the  eye  near  the  point  All 
other  things,  contrived  by  Howe  and  others 
later,  are  trivial  and  teifiporary,  and  liable 
to  b^  superseded. 

Some  months  prior  to  May,  1854,  Hunt 
applied  for  a  patent  for  his  original  inven- 
tion, and  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
declared  an  interference  between  such  ap- 
plication and  the  patent  then  held  by 
Howe.  Numerous  witnesses  were  examined 
on  behalf  of  Howe  and  Hunt  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  priority  of  invention,  and  argument 
was  heard  by  the  counsel  of  the  respective 
parties.  Then  the  Hon.  Charles  Mason, 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  well  known 
to  be  a  very  able  lawyer,  decided  the  case 
and  filed  a  written  opinion,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  :  — 


In  1846  Howe  obtained  a  patent  upon  a 
sewing-machine,  upon  which  there  have  since 
been  many  improvements  by  others.  Unnt 
now  claims  priority  to  all  these,  upon  the 
ground  that  ne  invented  the  sewing-machine 
substantially  as  described  in  his  specification, 
previous  to  the  invention  of  Howe.  He  proves 
that,  in  1834  or  1835,  he  contrived  a  machine 
by  which  he  actually  effected  his  purpose  of 
sewing  cloth  with  considerable  success.  Upon 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  testimony,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  he  had  then  curried  his 
invention  to  the  point  of  patentability.  .  . 
The  very  idea  of  carrying  on  this  delicate  and 
difficult  operation  by  machinery  was  a  bold 
one.  The  contrivance  of  a  machine  that  should 
carry  out  the  idea  was  patentable,  although 
that  machine  was  so  imperfect  as  not  to  super- 
sede the  ordinary  mode  of  sewing.  I  under- 
stand from  the  evidence  that  Hunt  actually 
made  a  workimg  machine,  thus  even  gomg 
further  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  entitle 
him  to  a  patent,  had  he  then  applied  for  it.  .  .  . 
The  papers  in  the  case  show  that  Howe, 
obtained  a  patent  for  substantially  this  same 
invention,  in  1846.  The  presumption  is  that 
since  that  time  the  invention  has  been  in  public 
use  or  on  sale.  Now  Hunt,  by  tlie  sale  to 
Arrowsmith,  had  given  his  consent  that  any 
person,  or  all  the  world,  might  use  the  invita- 
tion. Therefore  it  was  in  public  use  and  on 
sale  with  the  consent  of  the  inventor  and  pres- 
ent applicant. 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents  then  de- 
cided that  Hunt  was  not  entitled  to  a  pat- 
ent, for  the  reason  that,  in  1834,  he  had 
sold  his  invention  to  George  A.  Arrowsmith, 
and  had  allowed  more  than  two  years  to 
elapse  after  such  sale  before  applying  for 
a  patent,  wherefore  he  was  debarred  by  the 
act  of  1839  from  obtaining  a  patent.  It  is 
evident  from  this  opinion  that  if  Judge 
Mason  had  possessed  sufficient  power  under 
the  law,  he  would  not  only  have  refused  the 
patent  to  Hunt,  but  would  have  declared 
Howe's  patent,  as  to  its  material  claims, 
void,  for  want  of  originality.  If  Mr.  Howe 
presents  his  petition  to  Congress  for  a 
special  gratuity,  any  member  of  that  body 
who  wishes  to  arrive  at  the  truth  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  country  and  his  constituents, 
has  only  to  go  to  the  Patent  Office  and  read 
the  testimony  in  this  interference  between 
Hunt  and  Howe,  and  he  will  be  satisfied  of 
the  correctness  of  Judge  Mason's  views  and 
will  perceive  not  only  that  Howe  should 
have  no  more  compensation  from  the  public, 
but  that  another  person  c tight  to  have  re- 
ceived the  golden  shower  which  has  descend- 
'ed  upon  him. 

Tlie  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far, 
may  desire  to  learn  something  more  of  the 
character  and  career  of  the  inventor  of  sew- 
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ing-machinea.  He  will  find  that  as  Walter 
Hunt  was  intellectually  able  to  conceive  the 
sewing-machine,  mechanically  he  was  able 
to  build  it,  and  morally  he  was  incapable  of 
claiming  what  was  not  his  due.  Gifled 
with  most  marvellous  originality  of  mind,  he 
improved  his  natural  powers  by  very  exten- 
sive reading  and  study  in  many  branches  of 
science,  and  by  profound  and  incessant 
thought.  His  intellect  was  remarkably  sug- 
gestive, insomuch  that  whoever  talked  with 
him  was  sure  to  bring  away  some  new  and 
useful  idea.  Scores  of  inventions  of  other 
men  owe  their  origin  to  his  suggestion.  Up 
to  1853,  he  had  himself  obtained  patents  for 
more  than  twenty  of  his  own  inventions. 
His  deposition  of  that  year  tells  us  that  be- 
ing then  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  "  by  pro- 
fession a  machinist  and  inventor,''  he  had 
been  "  mostly  engaged  in  inventing  and 
constructing  novel  machinery  of  various 
kinds  for  upward  of  twenty-five  years  last 
past." 

The  records  of  the  Patent. Office  from 
1830  to  the  date  of  his  death  give  evidence 
of  Walter  Hunt's  brilliant  and  cxhaustless 
inventive  powers,  his  practical  skill,  his  in- 
cessant labor,  his  many  and  useful  contriv- 
ances which  give  him  enduring  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  To  these 
well-known  inventions  we  need  not  refer ; 
but  he  invented  more  things  which  he  did 
not  secure  by  letters  patent  than  those 
which  were  patented,  lie  invented,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "  Globe  Stove ; "  he  invented  the 
machinery  used  for  combining  steel  rivets 
with  leather  in  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  ; 
he  invented  a  composition  whereby  all  the 
fragments  and  choppings  of  marble  and 
stone-yards  could  be  converted  into  building 
materials  of  any  desired  regular  form,  as  in- 
destructible as  granite  ;  he  invented  a  com- 
position and  machinery  for  making  paper 
boxes  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions,  and  of 
such  strength  that,  as  he  used  to  say,  ^*  a 
pill  box  made  in  that  way  would  bear  his 
weight  without  being  crushed  "  —  and  there 
is  a  fortune  in  that  idea  yet ;  he  invented  the 
first  paper  collars  of  the  kind  so  generally 
used  now,  and  obtained  one  or  more  patents 
therefor.  The  writer  believes,  indeerl,  that 
all  the  ideas  on  paper  collars  originated 
with  Hunt,  though  lloUin,  one  of  his  work- 
men, also  took  out  a  patent  for  them.  It 
was  Walter  Hunt  who  both  invented  and 
made  the  apparatus  with  which  Sands,  the 
famous  gymnast,  walked  on  the  ceiling. 
This  conirivanci*.  exhibited  a  philosophical 
principle,  the  head  of  the  gymnast  being 
downward,  and  his  feet  being  made  to  ad- 
here at  each  step  to  a  perfectly  smooth  and 


oiled  plank,  by  force  of  atmospheric  presrare 
alone.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  feet 
could  be  successively  disengaged  from  the 
platform  or  ceiling  to  perform  the  ope  ration 
of  walking,  was  very  ingenioas,  and  re- 
q^uired  most  dexterous  accuracy  in  the  fab- 
rication. 

Walter  Hunt's  knowledge  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  books  was  very  extensire,  as 
we  have  said,  and  his  conversation  remark- 
ably original  and  instructive.  His  re- 
searches went  beyond  i^echanics.  He  was 
well  versed  in  medicine,  and  concocted  and 
for  many  years  sold  a  popular  remedy  for 
cholera  complaints.  The  writer  also  re- 
members Mr.  Hunt's  assuring  him  he  had 
alleviated  or  cured  rheumatism  in  his  own 
case  by  mechanical  means,  and  that  he  had 
thought  of  obtaining  a  patent  for  the  instru- 
ment he  had  framed  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  the  inventor,  also,  of  improvements  in 
spring  shawl-pins ;  in  the  corking  of  bottles; 
in  making  cheap  heels  for  boots  and  shoes; 
and  in  breech-loading  fire-arms.  These  in- 
ventions and  devices  —  which  are  selected 
out  of  many  merely  for  illustration  —  will 
show  the  astonishing  fertility  and  versatility 
of  his  brain,  as  their  practical  success  from 
the  start  testifies  to  his  practical  construct- 
ive skill.  How  so  brilliant  a  genius  and  so 
adroit  and  laborious  a  mechanic  died  poor, 
leaving  others  to  get  the  benefit  of  his  work, 
we  must  now  explain.  Like  many  another 
mechanical  genius,  Walter  Hunt,  in  all  that 
related  to  pecuniary  affairs, was  a  mere  child. 
He  was  astonisiiingly  improvident.  He  made 
contracts  carelessly.  He  was  little  versed  in 
business  arts.  He  was  always  in  want  of 
money,  being  reckless  in  its  expenditure^ 
and  his  inventions  were  usually  sold  before 
they  were  patented,  or  mortgaged  daring 
construction.  Yet  ho  was  a  man  of  strong 
moral  convictions,  a  conscientious  man,  who 
could  not  be  induced  to  testify  wrongly  or 
to  suppress  his  testimony.  He  was  a  man  of 
strong  oi)inions,  too,  and  of  much  logical 
power.  Brought  up  a  Hicksite  Quajcer, 
and  holding  the  religious  opinions  of  that 
sect,  he  became  fond  of  theological  discuss- 
ion, to  which  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  and  his  extensive  reading  in 
speculative  theology  adapted  him.  On  all 
sides  of  his  nature,  his  moral  as  well  as  his 
intellectual,  Walter  Hunt  exhibits  himself 
to  us  as  one  capable  of  inventing  the  sew- 
ing-machine, and  incapable  of  claiming 
what  did  not  belong  to  him. 

Ailcr  Hunt's  invention,  a  series  of  others 
were  projected  in  America  and  Europe; 
all  proved  successful  which  employed  his 
combination  of  the  needle  and  shuttle.     In 
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1842  Greenough  patented  a  machine  ;    in 

1843  Corliss  patented  one;  in  1846  Elias 
Howe,  Jr.,  patented  one  —  the  third  patent 
in  America,  and  the  seventh  in  the  world. 
Examinins;  hi»  patent,  we  find  it  to  consist 
of  five  claims.  Of  these,  four  are  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  are  hurtful  to  the  workinnj 
of  a  good  machine,  and  are,  therefore,  not 
used.  The  fiflh  and  remaining  one  is  the 
invention  of  Walter  Hunt,  made  ten  years 
before. 

Mr.  Howe  says  he  built  his  first  sewing- 
machine  in  1845.  He  constructed  another 
in  1846,  upon  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in 
September  of  that  year.  He  built  a  third 
machine  about  the  same  time,  which  his 
brother,  A.  B.  Howe,  took  to  London  and 
sold,  together  with  the  right  to  the  English 
patent,  lor  the  sum  of  £250.  In  1847,  Mr. 
Howe  and  his  brother  went  to  London, 
where,  according- to  agreement,  Elias  Howe 
endeavoured  to  adapt  the  machine  to  do 
the  work  of  the  purchaser,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Amasa  B.  Howe  says  and  prints  and  pub- 
lishes that  his  brother,  '•'•  Elias,  remained  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Thomas  some  three  years, 
having  unlimited  supplies  of  material  and 
means  for  the  development  of  the  invention. 
But,  failing  to  produce  any  practical  results, 
or  in  adding  any  thing  of  value  to  his  ori- 
ginal model,  he  abandoned  the  whole  th'ing 
and  returned  home."  The  truth  was  that 
Howe,  through  his  brother,  had  sold  an  im- 
perfect and  impracticable  machine,  with  a 
contract  that  Ilowe  should  come  to  London 
and  adapt  the  machine  to  practical  work. 
Mr.  Howe  appears  to  have  worked  a  long 
time  for  Mr.  Thomas,  under  wages,  without 
arrivinj^  at  any  good  result.  Mr.  Thomas  be- 
came tired  of  the  fruitless  expense,  and  dis- 
charged Howe,  as  was  natural  under  such  cir- 
eomstances.  And  Amasa  finally  sums  up  his 
brother  Elias'  merits  as  a  sewing-machine 
maker  thus :  "  His  career  as  a  builder  of 
sewing-machines  ended,  where  it  began, 
with  simply  constructing  the  three  imprac- 
ticable models  jibove  referred  to." 

That  Elias  Howe  did  not  know  how  to 
build  a  sewing-machine  of  practical  utility, 
even  as  late  as  1851,  is  proved  by  this  cir- 
cumstance: On  the  16th  of  Februarv,  1851, 
Howe  made  a  contract  with  G.  S.  tfackson, 
W.  E.  AVhiting,  and  D.  C.  Morey,  of  Boston, 
to  construct,  according  to  his  patent,  as  per- 
fect and  useful  a  machine  as  he  was  capa- 
ble of  making.  Morey  and  Jackson  have 
testified  upon  oath  that  Howe,  afler  working 
about  six  weeks,  produced  a  sewing-machine 
which  was  a  failure,  and  incapable  of  being 
used.       Howe    admitted    its    defects,   but 
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thought  he  could  do  better  upon  another 
trial.  He  did  try  again ;  but  the  second 
machine  was  no  better  than  the  first.  A 
master  mechanic,  in  whose  shop  Howe  at- 
tempted to  build  this  machine,  also  testified 
to  its  glaring  defects,  and  to  the  mechanical 
incapacity  of  Mr.  Howe. 

The  circumstance  that  Mr.  Howe,  after 
years  of  diligent  labor,  was  unable  to  im- 
prove upon  his  first  model,  leads  to  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  had  heard  of  the  machine  of 
Walter  Hunt,  and  its  peculiar  combination, 
before  he  ever  did  any  thing  toward  con- 
triving one  of  his  own.  Nor  was  his  per- 
sonal lack  of  constructive  skill  alone  at 
fault.  Within  a  period  of  five  years  suc- 
ceeding the  date  of  Howe's  patent,  several 
persons  who  had  acquired  rignts  or  received 
licenses  under  that  patent,  tried  to  make 
sewing-machines  after  Howe's  model,  for 
the  purposes  of  sale  and  use.  They  were 
all  failures,  and  served  merely  to  deepen 
the  impression  in  the  public  mind  that 
practical  sewing  by  macninery  was  an  im- 
possibility. The  machine  of  Blodgett  & 
Lerow,  patented  in  1849,  was  superior  to 
any  that  had  been  produced  before  it,  and 
some  of  them  were  sold,  to  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  .  They  contained, 
however,  the  baster-plate  of  the  Howe 
machine  in  a  modifieu  and  improved  form, 
which,  with  some  other  imperfect  devices, 
rendered  them  useless  to  the  public,  and 
they  were  speedily  laid  aside.  In  1849, 
also,  the  single-thread,  chain-stitch  machine 
of  Morey  &  Johnson  was  produced,  contain- 
ing improvements  of  some  merit,  and  ma- 
terially advancing  the  art.  John  Bachelder 
about  the  same  time  obtained  patents  on 
certain  improvements  of  his  own,  which  ap- 
proached still  nearer  to  a*  practical  sewing- 
machine. 

In  1849,  Allen  B.  Wilson  invented  and 
constructed  a  sewing-machine,  which  was 
patented,  containing  mechanical  devices  of 
great  merit,  and  which  time  has  proved  to 
have  possessed  eminent,  utility.  But  Mr. 
Wilson's  sewing-machine,  as  originally  ar- 
ranged and  constructed,  notwithstanding 
the  great  fame  as  an  inventor  since  uni- 
versally accorded  to  him,  was  a  practical 
failure.  A  large  number  of  sewing-ma- 
chines were  made  according  to  that  patent, 
and  sold,  but  very  soon  dropped  out  of  use. 
The  celebrated  and  admirable  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  machine  had  not  then  been  invented. 
The  inventors  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  ma- 
chine, which  has  since  had  such  a  successful 
career,  were  still  at  work  endeavoring  to 
perfect  their  invention,  and  had  not  then 
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brought  the  machine  to  such  a  state  of  com- 
pleteness as  to  make  it  salable  for  practical 
purpo^es. 

William  H.  Johnson,,  too,  in  1848,  in- 
vented a  device,  which  may  be  deemed  the 
perm  of  the  now  celebrated  four-motion- 
feed  in  sewing-machines.  Indeed,  several 
kinds  of  sewing-machines  are  now  being 
made,  in  which  Johnson's  feeding  device, 
known  as  the  "  needle-feed,"  is  employed. 

As  late  as  the  Autumn  of  1850,  the  world 
had  not  obtained  a  good  practical  sewing- 
machine.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  Mr.  Isaac  M.  Smper  turned 
his  attention  to  improving  Hunt's  sewing- 
machine.  By  contract  he  apreed  to  invent 
the  improved  machine,  and  to  have  it  built 
at  tne  cost  of  forty  dollars.  It  was  com- 
pleted within  the  price  limited,  and  in  less 
than  twelve  days.  Letters  patent  were  im- 
mediately applied  fur,  and  tne  manufacture 
of  these  machines  for  sale  commenced. 
Some  of  them  were  soon  put  into  successful 
practical  use,  and  the  manufacture  of  these 
machines  has  continued  uninterruptedly, 
and  in  constantly  increasing  numbers  from 
that  da)  to  this. 

Thus,  in  June,  1851,  when  Mr.  Howe,  as 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  his  coadju- 
tors, Jackson  and  Morey,  was  making  fruit- 
less attempts  to  construct  a  sewing-machine 
according  to  his  patent,  which  should  have 
marketable  utility,  the  S  nger  machine  had 
been  already  introduced  into  profitable  use 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  and 
its  success  established. 

In  the  introduction    of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine to  peneral  use,  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  was  felt  to  be  Elias  Howe, 
Jr.,  and  his   patent  of  1846.     As  late  as 
1853  he  insisted  that  he  ought  to  be  paid  a 
patent  fee  of  S25  on  every  sewing-machine 
manufa*-tured.      The    Wheeler  &   Wilson 
company,  and  some  others,  agreed  to  pay 
Mr.  Howe  $25  patent  fee  on  each  machine, 
a  burden  from  which  afterward  they  man- 
aged to  get  relii^ved  in  great  part,  or  they 
never  could  have  succe^ed  as  they  have 
done.     From  the  beginning.  Singer  &  Co. 
denied  that  Howe's  patent  was  valid,  ex- 
cept in  po  far  as  it  claimed  a  combination 
and  arrangement  of  certain  devices  of  his 
own,  whii  h  no  one  found  it  necessary  to 
use.     These  devices  Howe  had  combined 
in   his  machine  with   the  valuable  contri- 
vances of  eye-pointed  needle  and  shuttle, 
\vith    two    threatts,  invented    by    Walter 
Hunt,  which  all    inventors   alike  had   the 
right  to  employ. 

Now,  .then,  we  come  to  the  secret  of  Mr. 


into  fortune  and  fame.     This  anderiakiiig 
gave  him  ample  scope  for  the  energy,  per- 
severance and  business  tact  he  so  remark* 
ably  possesses.     In   1852,   at    BostoD,  the 
famous   cause,   lasting    several    weeks,    of 
Howe  against  Bradford,  was  tried.     It  wis 
the  only  occasion  on  which  Howe's  patent 
has  been  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  jury 
trial.     The  defence  set  up  the  invention  of 
Walter   Hunt,  of  New   York,  in    1884  or 
1835,  against  the  invention  of  Ellas  Howe, 
Jr.,  of  Boston,  in  1845.      The  ease,  pre- 
sented to  a  Boston  jury,  seemed  to  be  that 
of  a  New  York   interest   against  a  Boston 
interest;    and    Howe    had  secured   Rufufl 
Choate  —  the  equivalent  to  a  verdict  in  his 
favour.     Choate  was  then  at  the  meridian 
of  a  career  which  procured  him  the  title 
of  the  **  monarch  of  the  twelve."     The  de- 
fence proved  by  six  witnesses  that  Walter 
Hunt   invented,    perfected  and  sold    two 
needle  and  shuttle  sewing-machines  in  the 
years   18,^4   and    1835,  containing   all  the 
essential   devices    in    Howe's    machine  of 
1846.    No    material    testimony   could    be 
found  to  contradict    these    six   witnesses. 
But  the  plaintifl'  showed  that  the  defeu^ 
ant's   machine   (Blodgctt  &  Lerow's)   had 
copied  some   minor  devices   from   Howe's 
machine  which  were   not  in    Hunt's.     The 
consequence  was  that  the  jury  were  able 
to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintitf. 

This  trial  did  not  deter  Singer  &  Ca 
from  proceeding  with  the  sale  of  tkeir 
machines.  In  1853,  they  published  a  state- 
ment of  the  coiilroversy  up  to  that  timet 
and  the  depositions  copied  into  that  pam- 
phlet, which  have  never  been  contradicted, 
are  as  pertinent  now  as  then.  In  185S, 
Howe  commenced  two  suits  in  Massacho- 
Biiita  to  restrain  two  firms  from  selling  the 
Singer  machines.  Judge  Sprague  reraied 
an  injunction,  but  consented  to  make  an 
order  that  the  defendants  should  keep  an 
account  of  profits,  and  give  security  to  pay 
damages,  should  any  be  awarded  at  tbe 
final  hearing  of  the  cause.  The  defend- 
ants, being  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing an  account,  determined  to  settle  with 
Mr.  Howe,  against  the  protest  of  Singer 
&  Co. 

Afler  this  success,  Mr.  Howe  ventured 
out  of  Massachusetts,  and  brought  pevenl 
suits  in  equity  in  New  Jersey,  an<l  one  in 
New  York,  against  Singer  &  Co.,  in  1854. 
None  of  these  suits  were  ever  prosecuted 
to  a  hearing,  but  negotiations  were  easily 
concluded  for  a  settlement.  Howe's  patent 
had  thus  far  only  been  passed  upon  bj 
Judge   Sprague,  and  he  had  a  dislike  to 
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He  knfew  also  of  the  newly-diwjovered  evi- 
dence in  regard  to  the  invention  of  Walter 
Hunt.  Beside?,  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  had  just  been  pro- 
nounced affirming  the  completion  and  per- 
fecting of  the  Hunt  machine  in  1835,  and 
that  was  very  ominous. 

On  the  other  hand,  Singer  &  Co.  felt 
compelled  to -yield  to  the  competition  in 
trade  The  new  aspirants  for  public  favour 
found  them  engaged  in  an  exhausting  legal 
controversy  with  Howe.  They  therefore 
took  liccTises  under  Howe's  patent  upon 
such  terms  as  Howe  saw  fit  to  impose.  If 
Howe  could  ruin  the  business  of  Sin^r, 
they  would  be  great  gainers  by  it.  If  Sing- 
er could  demolish  Howe's  patent,  they 
would  be  relieved  from  further  license  fees 
to  Howe,  and  would  gain  equally  with 
Singer  &  Co.  And  while  the  controversy 
was  going  on,  they  could  advertise  that 
their  machines  might  be  ufed  without  in- 
firingement  of  patents,  while  Singer's  were 
subject  to  Howe. 

Governed   by  these  considerations,  and 
believing  they  had  fought  the  public  battle 
long  enough,  Singer  &  Co.,  in  the  summer 
of  1854,  gave  up  the  contest,  much  to  the, 
chagrin    of  their   competitors  and  subse- 

Sient  friends,  and  took  a  license  under 
oife*s  patent  Singer  &  Co.  did  not,  in 
consequence  of  such  license,  change  their 
opinions  as  to  the  legitimate  force  of 
Mr.  Howe's  patent.  They  always  believed 
it  to  be  a  valid  patent  only  for  some  unim- 
portant device,  and  that  the  needle  and 
shuttle  combination  belonged  to  Walter 
Hunt  But,  by  the  terms  of  the  license, 
they  agreed  not  to  contest  the  validity  of 
the  Howe  patent,  or  aid  or  encourage 
otliers  to  do  so,  and  they  honestly  kept 
thmr  agreement. 

Thus  Mr.  Howe  triumphed,  not  through 
force  of  his  patent,  but  Dy  the  exigencies 
of  trade. 

In  the  year  1860,  when  the  first  term  of 
Mr.  Howe's  patent  was  about  to  expire,  he 
presented  his  petition  to  have  it  extended 
seTcn  years  further.  He  presented,  ^s  re- 
quired by  law,  a  sworn  statement  of  his 
profits  from  the  patent.  He  had  then  re- 
ceived a  little  less  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. Then  he  meekly  preferred  his  request 
in  the  following  language  : 

"  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  profit  which  I  have  already  realized,  and 
fyr  which  I  am  grateful  to  my  country,  I 
befieve  it  to  be  just  and  proper,  in  view  of 
mj  early  trials  and  hardsnips,  and  of  the 
public  value  of  my  invention,  now  in 
general  and  permaneDt  use,  for  the  daily 


benefit  of  the  whole  community,  that  my 
patent  should  be  extended  as  I  have  de- 
sired." 

Now,  af>er  the  lapse  of  seven  years  more, 
and  after  Mr.  Howe's  modest  profits  from 
his  pateYit  have  swelled  from  less  than  half 
a  million  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  it 
would  seem  that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

If  Conjjress  desires  to  bestow  a  gratuity 
for  sewing-machines,  let  them  give  it  to  the 
heirs  of  Walter  Hunt.  The  proofs  are 
ample  and  conclusive  that  he  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  sewing  mechanism  which  is 
now  so  popular,  and  from  which,  as  modi- 
fied and  improved  by  many  other  inventors, 
the  country  and  the  world  is  now  receiving 
such  measureless  advantages. 


From  Macmlllan's  Mngazine, 
LIFE  AT  THEBES. 

BY   LADY  DUFF-OORDON. 

November  f  1866. 

A   LETTER  from  home,  all  about  little- 

B 's  country  life,  school  feasts,  &c.  made 

me  cry,  and  brought  before  me  —  oh  how 
vividly  I  —  the  difference  between  East  and 
West;   not  quite  all  to  the  advantage  of 
home  however,  though  mostly. 

What   is  pleasant  here  is  the  primitive- 
ways.     Three  times  since  I  have  been  here,, 
lads  of  most  respectable  families  at  Luxor 
have  come  to  ask  hospitality,  which  consists^ 
in  a  place  on  the  deck  of  my  boat,  and  lib- 
erty to  dip  their  bread  in  the  cominou  dish 
with   my   black   boy   and   Achmet.      The 
bread  they  brought  with  them ;  —  **  bread 
and  shelter  "  therefore  were  not  asked,  aa 
they   slept  snb  din.    In   England,  I  must 
have  refuserl  the  hospitality  on  account  of 
the  gene  and  expense.     The  chief  object  to 
the   lads  was  the  respectability  of   being  • 
under  my  eye  while  away  from  their  fathers, 
as  a. satisfaction  to  their  families  ;  and  while 
they  ate  and  slept  like  beggar?,  as  we  should 
say,  they  read  their  books  and  chatted  with 
me  when  I  was  out  on  the  deck  on  perfectly 
equal  terms,  only  paying  the  respect  proper, 
to  my  age.     I  thought  of  the  **  orphanagess 
and  institutions,"  and  all  the  countless  d\f&* 
culties  of  that  sort,  and  wondered  whether 
something  was  not  to  be  said  for  this  absence 
of  civilization  in  knives,  and  first  and  sec- 
ond tables,  above  all.     Of  course  climate 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this,  as  well.  ai. 
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the  facility  with  which  widows  and  orphans 
arc  absorbed  here. 

My  Reis  spoke  such  a  pretty  parable  the 
other  day  that  I  must  needs  write  it.  A 
Coptic  Keis  stole  some  of  my  woo(l,  which 
we  got  back  by  force,  and  there  was  some 
reviling  of  the  Nazarenes  in  consequence 
from  Hosein  and  AJi ;  but  Reis  Mohammed 
said,  ^*  Not  so.  Girgis  is  a  thief,  it  is  true, 
but  many  Christians  are  honest :  and  behold 
all  the  people  in  the  world  are  like  soldiers ; 
some  wear  red,  and  some  blue  —  some  serve 
on  foot,  others  on  horseback,  and  some  in 
ships ;  but  all  serve  one  SuUan,  and  each  | 
fights  in  the  regiment  in  which  the  Sultan  j 
has  placed  him,  and  he  who  docs  his  duty 
best  is  the  best  man  —  be  his  coat  red,  or 
blue,  or  black."    I  said,  "  Excellent  words, 

0  llcis,  and  fit  to  be  spoken  irom  the  best 
of  pulpits."  It  is  surprising  what  happy 
saymgs  the  people  here  hit  upon  :  they  cul- 
tivate talk  for  want  of  reading,  and  the  ; 
consequence  is  great  facility  of  narration 
and  illustration.  Everybody  enforces  his 
ideas,  like  Christ,  in  parables.  Haggi  Han- 
nah told  me  two  excellent  fairy  tales,  which 

1  will   write   for   little  R ,  with    some 

Bowdlerizing,  and  several  laughable  stories 
which  I  will  leave  unrecorded,  as  savouring 
too  much  of  Boccaccio*s  manner,  or  of  that 
of  Marguerite  of  Navarre.     I  told  Achmet 
.to  sweep  the  floor  affcer  dinner  just  now ;  | 
.he  hesitated,  and  I  called  again :  "  What 
manner  is  this,  not  to  sweep  when  I  bid  i 
thee  ?  "     "■  By  the  most  high  God,"  said  the  | 
boy,  "  my  hand  shall  not  sweep  in  thy  boat  ■ 
after  sunset,  O  Lady ;  I  would  rather  have  | 
it  cut  off  than  sweep  thee  out  of  thy  prop-  • 
crty."     I  found  that  you  must  not  sweep  at 
night,  nor  for  three  days  after  the  departure 
of  a  guest  whose  return  you  desire,  or  of! 
.the  master  of  the  house.     *^  Tbinkest  thou  . 
my  brother  would  sweep  aw&y  the  dust  of  I 
thy  feet  from  the  floors  of  Luxor  ?  "  contin-  \ 
ued  Achmet ;  *'  he  would  fear  never  to  see  I 
thy  fortunate  face   again."     If  you   don't  j 
want  to  see  your  visitor's  face  again,  you 
break  a  gulleh  (water-jar)  behind  him  as  he 
leaves  the  house,  and  sweep  away  his  foot- 1 
steps. 

I  won't  write  any  politics ;  it  is  all  too 
dreary,  and  Cairo  gossip  is  odious,  as  you 
may  judge  by  the  productions  of  Mesdames 
Audenarde  and  Lott ;  — only  remember  this, 
there  is  no  law  nor  justice  but  the  will  or 
rather  the  caprice  of  one  man :  it  is  nearly 
.impossible  for  any  European  to  conceive 
such  a  state  of  things  as  really  exists  here, 
j^othing  but  periect  familiarity  with  the 
governed  or  oppressed  class  will  teach  it : 
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however  intimate  a  man  may  be  with  the 
rulers,  he  will  never  fully  take  it  in.  If  the 
farce  of  a  constitution  ever  should  be  acted 
in  Egy^t,  it  will  be  superb. 

I  arrived  here  on  the  morning  of  the 
tlth,  and  I  meant  to  have  written  sooner, 
but  I  caught  cold  after  four  days,  and  hive  i 
really  not  been  welL  ^e  came -up  best 
pace,  as  my  boat  is  a  flyer  now :  fourteen 
days  to  Thebes,  and  to  Eeneh  only  eleven. 
Then  we  had  bad  wind,  and  my  men  palled 
away  at  the  rope  and  sang  about  the  ^  Rett 
el  arees "  (bridegroom)  going  to  his  bride. 
We  were  all  very  merry,  and  played  prac- 
tical jokes  on  a  rascal  who  wanted  a  pound 
to  guide  me  to  the  tombs  ;  making  him  ran 
miles,  fetch  innumerable  donkeys,  and  then 
laughing  at  his  beard!.  Such  is  boatman's 
fun.  On  arriving  at  Luxor,  I  heard  a  cha- 
rivari of  voices,  and  knew  I  was  '*  at  home* 
by  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  little  children,  **El 
Sitt,  el  Sitt,  el  SitL"  Visitors  all  dav,  of 
course.  At  night  comes  up  another  cuha- 
bieh  :  great  commotion  —  as  it  had  been 
telegraphed  from  Cairo  (which  I  knew  be- 
fore I  left)  and  was  to  be  stopped. 

This  dahabieh  contained  an  Indian  wdlee 
a  saint),  with  a  large  hareem  and  suite. 

e  hufl's  Pashas  and  Moodu^  ruthlesdy, 
and  gives  away  immense  charity  to  the  poor. 
The  government  have  him  watched,  thoagh 
I  cannot  conceive  why,  as  he  is  perfectly 
outside  ^  of  all  that  could  affect  Egyptian 
politics,'  his  estates  being  at  Hyderabad.  Af- 
ter Assouan,  he  will  be  dogged  \>y  amonts, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  He  is  a  good 
straightforward  sort  of  fellow,  whether  he 
be  saint  or  magician.  He  gave  me  some 
sort  of  pills  to  take  ;  some  men  urge  me  to 
take  them,  and  others  on  no  account  to  do 
so,  but  to  throw  them  into  the  Nile,  lest 
they  should  turn  me  into  a  mare  or  a  don- 
key. I  keep  them  till  I  find  a  chemist  to 
analyze  them. 

When  the  dahabieh  arrived,  I  said,  ^  0 
^lustafa,  the  Indian  saint  is  in  thine  eje, 
seeing  that  an  Indian  is  all  as  one  with  an 
Englishman."  He  asked,  "  how  did  I  know 
there  was  an  Indian  and  a  saint,  Ace.?" 
Meanwhile  the  saint  had  a  bad  thumb,  and 
some  one  told  his  slave  that  there  was  a 
wonderful  English  doctoress.;  so  in  the 
morning  he  sent  for  me,  and  I  Went  inside 
the  hareem.  He  was  very  friendly^  and 
made  me  sit  beside  him ;  told  me  he  was 
fourth  in  descent  from  Abd  el  Kader  el 
Gylamee,  of  Bagdad,  *  but  his  fhther  settled 

*  Abd*el-Kader  is  the  saint  of  Bagdad.  The  Be« 
douiDS  tirmlj  belieye  in  him,  and  occasionally  see 
him.  He  appears  once  a  year,  moonted  on  splndkt 
a  horse  ana  niliy  armed. 
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at  Hyderabad,  where  he  has  great  estates. 
He  said  he  was  a  walee  or  saint,  and  would 
have  it  that  I  was  in  the  path  of  the  Der- 
weeshes,  gave  me  the  pills  I  have  mentioned 
for  my  cough,  asked  me  many  questions,  and 
finally  gave  me  five  dollars  and  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  more.  I  thanked  him  heartily, 
kissed  the  money  politely,  and  told  him  I 
was  not  poor  enougn  to  want  it,  and  would 

five  it  in  his  name  to  the  poor  of  Luxor, 
at  that  I  would  never  forget  that  the  In- 
dian shevkh  had  behaved  like  a  brother  to 
an  Enghshwoman  in  a  strange  land.  He 
then  spoke  in  great  praise  of  the  '*  laws  of 
the  English,"  and  said  many  more  kind 
things  to  me,  adding  again,  ^*I  tell  thee 
thou  art  a  Derweesheh,  and  do  not  thou 
forget  me." 

Another  Indian  from  Lahore,  I  believe 
the  sheykh's  tailor,  came  to  see  me  —  an 
intelligent  man  :  and  a  Syrian  doctor.  The 
people  here  said  the  latter  was  a  baklawar 
(&  rope-dancer  or  gymnast).  The  authori- 
ties aetained  the  ooat  with  fair  words  till 
orders  came  from  Keneh  to  let  them  go  up 
farther.  Meanwhile  the  shcykh  came  out 
and  performed  some  miracles  which  I  was 
not  there  to  see;  perfuming  people's 
hands  by  touching  them  with  his  own,  and 
taking  English  sovereigns  out  of  a  pocket- 
less  jacket ;  and  the  doctor  told  wonders  of 
him — ai^how  he  spent  ten  pounds  in  one 
day  here,  and  he  is  a  regular  Derwcesh. 
He  and  all  the  hareem  were  poorly  dressed, 
and  wore  no  ornaments  whatever.  I  hope 
Sejd  Abdurachman  will  come  down  safe 
aeain.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  an 
Oriental  travelling  for  pleasure.  He  had 
about  ten  or  twelve  in  the  hareem  —  among 
them  his  three  little  girls ;  and  perhaps 
twenty  men  outside  —  Arabs  from  Syria,  I 
fiincy. 

Well,  next  day  I  moved  into  the  old 
house,  and  found  one  end  in  ruins,  owing  to 
the  high  Nile  and  want  of  repair :  however, 
there  is  plenty  more  safe  and  comfortable. 
I  settled  my  accounts  with  mv  men,  and 
made  an  inventory  in  Arabic,  which  Slieykh 
Ynssuf  wrote  for  me,  and  which  we  laughed 
over  hugely.  How  to  express  a  sauceboat, 
a  pie-dishi  &c.  in  Arabic,  was  a  poser.  A 
genteel  Effendi  who  sat  by,  at  last  burst 
oat  in  uncontrollable  amazement :  **  There 
is  no  god  but  God :  is  it  possible  that 
four  or  five  Franks  can  use  all  those  things 
to  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  on  a  journey  ?  ** 
(N.B.  —  I  fear  the  Franks  will  think  the 
stock  very  scanty.)  Whereupon  'Master 
Aohmet,  with  the  swagger  of  one  who  has 
seen  cities  and  men,  held  forth :  **  O  Efien- 


din  !  that  is  nothing :  our  Lady  is  almost 
like  the  children  of  the  Arabs :  one  dish  or 
two,  a  piece  of  bread,  a  few  dates,  and 
peace ! "  (as  we  say,  there  is  an  end  of  it) 
*^  But  thou  shouldst  see  the  merchants  of 
Scandareeh  —  3  tablecloths,  40  dishes,  to 
each  soul  7  plates  of  all  sorts,  and  7  knives 
and  7  forks  and  7  spoons,  lar^e  and  small, 
and  7  different  glasses  for  wme  and  beer 
and  water."  *'  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  replied 
the  Effendi,  rather  put  down  ;  "  but  it  must 
be  a  dreadful  fatigue  to  them  to  eat  their 
dinner." 

Then  came  an  impudent  merchant  who 
wante4  to  go  down  to  Cairo  with  his  bales 
and  five  souls  in  my  boat  for  nothing.  But 
I  said,  "  O  man,  she  is  my  property,  and  I 
will  eat  from  her  of  thy  money,  as  of  the 
money  of  the  Franks ; "  whereupon  he 
offered  If.,  but  was  bundled  out  amid  gen- 
eral reproaches  for  his  avarice  and  want  of 
shame.  Then  all  the  company  said  a  fa- 
thah  for  the  success  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
Reis  Mohammed  was  exhorted  to  '*  open  his 
eves,"  and  he  should  have  a-  tarboosh  if  he 
md  well. 

Then  I  went  out  to  visit  my  friend,  the 
Maohn's  wife,  and  tell  her  all  about  her 
charming  daughter  and  grand-children.  I 
was  of  course  an  hour  in  the  streets,  salaam- 
ing, &c.  Sheeraftenee  Baladna^  "  thou  hast 
honoured  our  country,"  on  all  sides.  "  Bless- 
ings come  with  thee,"  &c.  Every  thing  is 
cheaper  than  last  year,  but  there  is  no  mon- 
ey to  buy  with,  and  the  taxes  have  grown 
beyond  bearing :  as  a  Fellah  said,  *'  a  man 
can't  sneeze  without  a  cavass  being  ready 
to  levy  a  tax  on  it."  The  ha'p'orth  of  on- 
ions we  buy  in  the  market  is  taxed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  fish  which  the  man  catches 
under  my  window.  I  paid  a  tax  on  buying 
charcoal,  and  another  on  havinj;  it  weighed. 
People  are  terribly  beaten  to  get  next  year*s 
taxes  out  of  them,  which  thoy  have  not  the 
money  to  pay. 

The  Nuoian  M.P.'s  passed  the  other  day 
in  three  boats  towed  by  a  steamer,  very^ 
frightened  and  sullen.  1  fell  in  with  some 
Egyptians  on  my  way,  and  tried  the  Euro- 
pean style  of  talk.  "  Now  you  will  help  to 
govern  the  country  :  what  a  fine  thing  for 
you,"  &c.  I  got  such  a  look  of  rueful  re- 
proach. '*  Laugh  not  thou  at  our  beards,  O 
Effendin  :  Goers  mercy,  what  words  are 
these  ?  and  who  is  there  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  who  can  say  any  thing  but 
*  Hader  * "  (ready  —  with  both  hands  on  the 
head  and  a  salaam  to  the  ground)  "  even  to 
a  Mudir ;  and  thou  talkest  of  speaking  be- 
fore Effendina !  Art  thou  mad,  Effendin  ?  " 
and  the  wretched  delegates  to  the  Egyptian 
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Chamber  (God  save  the  mark  !)  are  going 
down  with  their  hearts  in  their  shoes. 

The  first  steamer  full  of  travellers  has 
just  arrived  (20th  Nov.),  and  with  it  the 
brother  of  the  ladies  all  wanting  my  side- 
saddle. I  forbade  Mustafa  to  send  for  it, 
but  they  intimidate  the  poor  old  fellow^  and 
he  comes  and  kisses  my  hand  not  to  get 
him  into  trouble  with  one  old  woman  who 
says  she  is  the  relation  of  a  consul  and  a 
^eat  lady  in  her  own  country.  I  am  what 
Mrs.  Grote  calls  "  cake  "  enough  to  concede 
to  Mustafa*s  fears  what  I  had  sworn  to  re- 
fuse henceforth.  Last  year  five  women  all 
sent  for  my  saddle,  besides  other  things  — 
camp-stools,  umbrcllaa,  beer,  &c. 

The  big  people  are  angry  with  the  Indian 
saint,  because  he  treated  them  like  dirt 
everywhere.  One  great  man  we%t  to  see 
him,  and  asked  him  to  sell  him  a  Memlook, 
a  pretty  boy.  The  Indian,  who  had  not 
spoken  or  saluted,  burst  forth,  ^*  Be  silent, 
thou  wicked  one !  Dost  thou  dare  to  ask 
me  for  a  soul,  to  take  it  with  thee  to  hell  ?  " 
Fancy  the  surprise  of  the  "  distinguished  '* 
Turk.  Never  had  he  heard  such  language. 
The  story  has  travelled  all  up  the  river, 
and  i^  of  course  much  enjoyed. 

Last  night  Sheykh  Yussuf  gave  an  enter- 
tainment, killed  a  sheep,  and  had  a  reading 
of  the  Siret  er  Russool ;  it  wafi  the  night  of 
the  Prophet's  great  vision,  and  is  a  great 
night  in  Islam.  I  was  sorry  not  to  be  well 
enough  to  go.  Now  that  there  is  a  Cadi 
here,  Sheykh  Yussuf  has  much  business  to 
settle ;  and  he  came  to  me  and  said,  "  Ex- 
pound to  me  the  laws  of  marriage  and  in- 
heritance of  the  Christian,  that  I  may  do 
no  wrong  in  the  affairs  of  the  Copts,  for 
they  won't  go  and  be  settled  by  the  priest 
out  of  the  Grospels ;  and  I  can't  find  any 
laws,  except  about  marriage,  in  the  Gos- 
pek."  I  set  him  up  with  the  text  of  the 
tribute-money,  and  told  him  to  judge  ac- 
cording to  his  own  laws,  fi>r  that  Chnstians 
had  no  laws  other  than  that  of  the  country 
they  lived  in.  Poor  Yussuf  was  sore  per- 
plexed about  a  divorce  case.  I  refused  to 
'^  expound,"  and  told  him  all  the  learned  in 
the  law  in  England  had  not  yet  settled 
which  text  to  follow. 

Do  you  remember  the  German  story  oi 
the  lad  who  travelled  "  urn  das  gniseln  zu 
lernen  "  (to  learn  how  to  tremble)  ?  Well, 
I,  who  never  gruaelte  ((juaked)  before,  had 
a  touch  of  it  a  few  mornings  ago.  I  was 
sitting  here  quietly  drinking  tea,  and  four 
or  five  men  were  present,  when  a  cat  came 
to  the  door.  I  called  **6«/  bis!**  and 
ofifered  milk ;  but  puss,  afler  looking  at  us, 
ran  away.    '^  Well  doflt  thou,  Lady,"  said  a 


quiet  sensible  man,  a  merchant  here,  "  to  be 
kind  to  the  cat,  for  I  dare  say  he  gets  little 
enough  at  home:  his  father,  poor  man, 
cannot  cook  for  his  children  every  day;" 
and  then,  in  an  explanatory  tone  to  the 
company :  "  That  is  Alee  NasBeeree's 
boy  Yussuf;  it  most  be  Yussaf,  became 
his  fellow  twin  bmaeen  is  with  hii 
uncle  at  Negadeh."  **  Mir  ffnaeUe* 
(I  shuddered),  I  confess :  not  bat  what  I 
have  heard  things  almost  as  absard  fion 
gentlemen  fand  ladies  in  Europe,/  bat  an 
/'  extravagance "  in  a  kuftcm  has  quite  a 
different  effect  from  one  in  a  tail-coat 
^^  What !  my  butcher-boy,  who  brii^  the 
meat  —  a  cat  ?  "  I  gasped.  *<  To  be  sore, 
and  he  knows  well  where  to  look  for  a  bit 
of  good  cookery,  you  see.  All  twins  go  out 
as  cats  at  night,  if  thejr  go  to  sleep  huneiy ; 
and  their  own  bodies  be  at  home  like  ^ad 
meanwhile,  but  no  one  must  touch  them,  or 
they  would  die.  When  they  grow  up  to 
ten  or  twelve,  they  leave  it  off:  why,  yoor 
own  boy  Achmet  does  it"  **  Ho,  Achmet  I " 
Achmet  appears.  **  Boy,  don't  you  eo 
out  as  a  cat  at  night?"  ''No,"  sud 
Achmet  tranquilly,  *'I  am  not  a  twin. 
My  sister's  sons  do."  I  inquired  if  people 
were  not  afraid  of  such  cats.  No,  there  is 
no  fear ;  they  only  eat  a  little  of  the  cook* 
ery ;  but  if  you  beat  them,  they  tell  their 
parents  next  day.  '  So-and-So  beat  me  in 
his  house  last  night,'  and  show  their  iMruises. 
No,  they  are  not  afreets;  they  are  bem 
Adam,  Only  twins  do  it,  and  if  you  give 
them  a  sort  of  onion  broth  and  some  milk 
the  first  thing  when  they  are  bom,  they 
don't  do  it  at  all."  Omar  professed  nev«r 
to  have  heard  it;  but  I  am  sure  he  had; 
only  he  dreads  bein^  laughed  at  One  of 
the  American  missionaries  told  me  some- 
thing like  it,  as  belonging  to  the  Copts ;  but 
it  is  entirely  Egyptian,  and  common  to 
both  reli;rions.  I  asked  several  Copts,  who 
assured  mo  it  was  true,  and  told  it  just  the 
same.  Is  it  a  remnant  of  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  ?  However,  the  notioQ 
fully  accounts  for  the  horror  the  peopfe 
feel  at  the  idea  of  killing  a  cat. 

A  poor  pilgrim  from  the  far  black  oo«m* 
try  was  taken  ill  yesterday  at  a  Tillage  mx 
miles  hence;  he  cotild  speak  a  ftw  words 
of  Arabic  only,  and  begged  to  be  carried 
to  the  Ababdeh.     So  the  Sheykh  el  BeM 

f)ut  him  on  a  donkey,  and  sent  him  and  hii 
ittle  boy,  and  laid  him  in  Sheykh  Hassaali 
house.  He  called  for  Hassan,  and  begged 
him  to  take  care  of  the  child,  and  to  send 
him  to  an  uncle  somewhere  in  Cairo.  Hm 
san  said,  ^  Oh,  you  will  get  well,  &c.  and 
take  the  boy  with  you."    **  I  cannot  take 
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bim  into  the  grave/'  said  the   black   pil- 
grim. 

Well,  in  the  night  he  died,  and  the  boy 
went  to  Hassan's  mat,  and  said,  ^*  Oh, 
Hassan!  my  father  is  dead."  So  the  two 
Sheykhs  and  several  men  got  up,  and  went 
and  sat  with  the  boy  till  dawn,  because  he 
refused  to  lie  down,  or  to  leave  his  father's 
corpse.  At  daybreak  he  said,  ^*  Take  me 
now  and  sell  me,  and  buy  new  cloth  to  dress 
my  father  for  the  tomb."  All  the  Ababdeh 
cried  when  they  heard  it,  and  Hassan  went 
and  bought  the  cloth,  and  sweet-stuff  for 
the  boy  who,  remains  with  him. 

Such  is  death  on  the  road  in  E<zypt.  I 
tell  it  as  Hassan's  slave  told  it  me  ;  and, 
somehow,  we  all  cried  again  at  the  poor 
little  boy  rising  from  his  dead  father's  side 
to  say,  **  Come  now,  sell  me  to  dress  my 
father  for  the  tomb."  These  strange  black 
pilgrims  always  interest  me.  Many  take 
four  years  to  Mecca  and  home,  and  have 
children  born  to  them  on  the  road,  and 
learn  a  few  words  of  Arabic. 

I  must  leave  off,  for  Mahboobeh  has  come 
to  rub  me  after  the  fashion  of  her  country, 
with  her  soft  brown  hands  and  with  oils,  to 
take  the  pains  out  of  my  bones.     Kiss  my 

R for  me.     What  would  1  give  to  see 

her  face ! 

I  meant  to  have  sent  you  a  long  letter 
bpr  the  Consul  General's  steamer  ;  but  ever 
•mce  he  went  up  to  Assouan  I  have  been  in 
my  bed.  The  weather  set  in  colder  than  I 
ever  felt  it  here.  .  .  An  Egyptian  doctor 
who  has  studied  in  Paris  wants  me  to  speed 
the  summer  up  here,  and  take  saud  baths, 
ue.  bury  myself  up  to  the  chin  in  the  hot 
sand,  and  to  get  a  Dongola  girl  to  rub  me. 
A  mo0t  fascinating  Derweesh  from  Esneh 
gave  me  the  same  advice.  He  wante<l  me 
to  go  and  live  near  him  at  Esneh,  and  let 
him  treat  me. 

I  wish  you  could  see  a  friend  of  mine : 
he  is  a  sort  of  remnant  of  the  Memlook 
Bey'a  —  a  Circassian  who  has  inherited  his 
master's  property,  and  married  his  master  s 
daughter.     The  ma.stt»r  was  one  of  the  Beys ; 
abo  a  slave,  inheriting  from   his  master. 
After  being  a  terrible  shailan  (devil)  after 
drink,  women,  &c.  my  friend  has  repented, 
and  become  a  man  of  ]>i)grimagc  and  prayer 
and  perpetual  fasting;  but  he  has  retained 
the  exquisite  grace  and  charm  of  manner  | 
which  must  have  made  him  irresistible  in  his  : 
thakan  days,  and  also  the  beautifulIy-iU'li- 
cate  style  of  dress :  a  dove-coloured  cloth  , 
aibbeh  over  a  pale  blue  silk  ku/tan,  a  turban 
ue  a  snow-drift,  under  which  flowed  the  ' 
flilky  fiur  hair  and  beard,  and  the  dainty  | 


white  hands  under  the  long  muslin  shirt- 
sleeve, made  a  picture ;  and  such  a  smile, 
and  such  ready,  graceful  talk  I  He  was 
brought  to  me  as  a  sort  of  doctor,  and  also 
to  try  to  convert  me  on  one  point. 

Some  Christian  had  made  some  of  my 
friends  quite  miserable  by  telling  them  of 
the '  doctrine  that  all  unbaptized  infants 
went  to  eternal  fire ;  and,  as  they  knew 
that  I  had  loet  a  child  very  young,  it  weigh- 
ed on  their  minds  that  perhaps  I  fretted 
about  this,  and  so  they  could  not  refrain 
from  trying  to  convince  me  that  God  was 
not  so  cruel  and  unjust  as  the  Nazarene 
priestH  represented  him  and  that  all  infants 
whatsoever,  as  well  as  all  ignorant  persons, 
were  to  be  saved.  Would  that  I  could  take 
the  cruel  error  out  of  the  minds  of  all  the 
hundreds  of  thousands .  of  poor  Christian 
mothers  who  mu:5t  be  tortured  by  it,"  said 
he,  ^^an;l  let  them  understand  that  their  dead 
babies  are  with  Him  who  sent  and  took 
them."  I  own  1  did  not  resent  this  inter- 
ference with  my  orthodoxy,  especially  as  it 
is  the  only  one  I  ever  knew  my  friends 
attempt. 

Another  doctor  came  up  in  the  passenger- 
boat,  a  Shereef,  and  eminently  a  gentleman. 
He  called  on  me,  and  spent  all  his  spare 
time  with  me.  I  liked  him  better  than  the 
bewitching  Derweesh,  he  is  so  like  n»y  old 
love,  Don  Quixote.  He  was  amazed  and 
delighted  at  what  he  heard  here  about  me. 
^*  Ah,  Madame,  on  voiis  aime  comme  une 
soeur,  et  on  vous  respecte  comme  une  reine ; 
cela  rejouit  le  coeur  des  bonnetes  gens  de 
voir  tous  les  prejuges  oublids  et  dc^truits  a 
ce  point."  We  had  no  end  of  talk  about 
things  in  general.  My  friend  is  the  only 
Arab  who  has  read  a  good  deal  of  European 
literature  and  history.  He  said,  "  Vous 
seule,  dans  toute  I'Egypte,  connaissez  le 
peuple,  et  comprenez  ce  (jui  se  pas^e  ;  tous 
les  autres  Europtions  ne  savent  absolu- 
ment  rien  que  les  dehors ;  il  n'y  a  que  vous 
qui  ayez  inspire  la  confiance  qu'il  faut  pour 
connaiire  la  verite."  I  don't  repeat  this  as 
a  boast,  but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  kind  thoughts 
people  have  of  me,  simply  because  I  am 
deci-ntly  <'ivil  to  them. 

In  Eiiypt  we  are  eaten  up  with  taxes ; 
there  is  not  a  penny  left  to  any  one.  I  saw 
one  of  the  poor  dancing-girls  the  other  day ; 
each  womrin  is  made  to  pay  according  to 
her  presumed  gains  i.e.  her  good  looks.  It 
is  left  to  the  dl^crction  of  the  official  who 
farms  the  taxes,  and  thus  these  poor  girls 
are  exposed  to  all  the  caprices  and  extor- 
tions of  the  police. 

Such  a  queer  fellow  came  here  the  other 
day,  a  stalwart  Holsteiner  —  I  should  think, 
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a  man  of  fifty  —  who  had  been  for  years  un 
about  in  the  Soudan  and  Sennaar,  and, 
being  penniless,  had  walked  all  through 
Nubia,  begging  his  way.  He  was  not  the 
least  "  down  upon  his  luck,"  and  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  hospitality  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  "  tigers,"  —  *'Ja  das  sind  die  rech- 
ten  *  Kerls ! '  das  ist  das  gliicklichc  Leben  !  " 
( "  These,  indeed,  are  the  right  sort  of 
"  fellows  !  that  is  a  glorious  lite  !  "  )  His 
account  is,  that  if  you  go  with  an  armed 
party,  the  blacks  naturally  sliow  fight,  as 
men  with  guns,  in  their  eyes,  are  always 
slave-hunters;  but  if  you  go  alone  and  poor, 
they  kill  an  ox  for  you,  unless  you  prefer  a 
sheep,  give  you  a  hut,  and  generally  any 
thing  they  have  to  offer,  '*  merissey  "  (beer) 
to  make  you  as  drunk  as  a  lord,  and  young 
ladies  to  pour  it  out  for  you,  and  y^u  need 
not  wear  any  clothes.  If  you  had  heard 
him,  you  would  have  started  for  the  interior 
at  once.  I  gave  him  a  dinner  and  a  bottle 
of  common  wine,  which  he  emptied,  and  a 
few  shillings,  and  away  he  trudged  merrily 
towards  Cairo.  I  wonder  what  the  Nubians 
thought  of  a  hawagdh  (gentleman)  begging ! 
He  said  they  were  very  kind,  and  that  he 
often  ate  what  he  was  sure  they  pinched 
themselves  to  give  —  dourrah-bread  and 
dates. 

In  the  evening  we  were  talking  of  this 
man's  stories,  and  of  *'  anthropophagi  and 
men  whose  heads  do  grow  "  to  a  prodigious 
height,  by  means  of  an  edifice  woven  of 
their  own  hair  and  other  queer  things,  when 
Hassan  told  a  story  which  pleased  me  parti- 

cularlv. 

"My  father,"  said  he,  "  Sheykh  Moham- 
med   (who   was    a  taller   and    handsomer 
man  than  I  am)  was  once  travelling  very 
far  up  in  the  black  country,  and  he  and  the 
men  he  was  with  had  very  little  to  eat,  and 
had   killed   nothing  for  many  days.      Pre- 
sently they  heard  a  sort  of  wailing  out  of  a 
hole  in  the  rock,  and  some  of  the  men  went 
in  and  dragged   out   a  creature  —  I  know 
not,  and    ray  father  knew  not,  whether  a 
child  of  Adam,  or  a  beast.     But  it  was  like 
a  very  foul-faced  and  ill-shaped  woman,  and 
had  six  toes  on  its  feet.     Ihc  men  wanted 
to  slay  it,  according  to  the  law,  declaring  it 
to  be  a  beast,  and  lawful  food ;    but  when  i 
it  saw  the  knife,  it  cried  sadly,  and  covered 
its  face  with  its  hands  in  terror;  and  my. 
father  said,  *  By  the  most  high  God,  ye  shall  | 
not  kill  the  poor  woman-beast,  which  thus 
begs  its  life.     I  tell  you  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  j 
one  so  like  the  children  of  Adam.*     And 
the   beast  or  woman  clung  to  him,  an<l  hid  \ 
under  his  cloak,  and  my  father  carried  her  | 
for  some  time  behind  him  on  his  horse,  until  | 


they  saw  some  creatures  like  her,  and  tkea 
he  sent  her  to  them ;  but  he  had  to  driTe 
her.  from  him  by  force,  for  she  clung  to  faini. 
Thinkest  thou,  lady,  it  was  really  a  beast, 
or  some  sort  of  children  of  Adam  ?  " 

**  God  knows,  and  He  only,"  said  I 
piously ;  "  but,  by  His  indulgent  name, 
•*  thy  father,  O  Sheykh,  was  a  true  "noble- 
man." Sheykh  Yussuf  chimed  in,  andgare 
a  decided  opinion  that  a  creature  able  to 
understand  the  sight  of  the  knife,  and  to 
act  so,  was  not  lawful  to  kill  for  food.  Yoa 
see  what  a  real  Arab  Don  Quixote  was:  it 
is  a  picture  worthy  of  him  ;  the  tall,  noble- 
lookmg  Ababdeh  sheltering  the  poor 
"  woman- beast  "  —  most  likely  a  gorilla  or 
chimpanzee  — and  carrying  her  en  croupe. 


From  the  Satarday  Reriew. 

BLIND    PEOPLE:   THEIR    WORKS    AND 

WAYS.* 

*  Blind  People:  their  Worlsand  Wnyg.    By  the 
Rev.  B.  G.  Johns.  London :  Murray.  1867. 

In  a  small  volume  of  not  quite  two  hun- 
dred pages,  Mr.  Johns  has  put  together  a 
good  deal  of  curious  information  about  the 
blind.  The  fault  of  the  book  is  a  want  of 
dcfiniteness.  Anecdotes  drawn  from  aU 
kinds  of  sources  arc  too  much  mixed  up  with 
facts  which  the  author  has  himself  observed. 
The  biographies  in  particular  are  extremely 
fragmentary,  amounting  to  little  more  than 
a  statement  of  what  the  subjects  of  them 
were  able  to  do,  without  any  explanation  of 
the  process  by  which  they  arrived  at  their 
])roficiency.  In  short.  Blind  People  :  their 
Works  and  Ways,  is  neither  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion on  the  a<tion  of  blindness  on  the  un- 
injured senses,  nor  a  manual  of  the  intel- 
lectual discipline  to  which  the  blind  are 
capable  of  being  subjected,  nor  a  collecticm 
of  authenticated  facts  which  may  serve  as 
data  for  future  inquirers ;  it  partakes  a  tit- 
tle of  the  nature  of  all  three.  The  book 
has  suflcrcd  from  a  pardonable  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  writer  to  make  it  interesting. 
A  really  accurate  and  detailed  life  of  a 
blind  man  would  be  extremely  valuable  as 
a  basis  for  a  system  of  treatment.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  no  materials  seem  to 
exist  for  such  a  work  in  any  remarkable 
instance.  Even  "  in  the  life  of  such  a  man 
as  Saunderson,"  says  Mr.  Johns,  "  we  rend 
that  he  soon  learned  all  that  school  could 
teach  him ;  that  he  then  set  to  work  at  home 
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almost  single-handed/  and  yet  in  a  few 
months  went  up  to  Cambridge  with  the 
fame  of  a  great  mathematician.  But  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  achieved  this  wondrous 
success,  and  of  the  way  in  which  he  laid  up 
his  stores  ;of  learning,  we  know  nothing." 
Of  course,  where  the  means  at  his  disposal 
are  so  scanty,  an  author  cannot  be  blamed 
for  making  but  little  of  them.  But  Mr. 
Johns  has  had  opportunities  of  another 
kind,  which,  if  properly  used,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  supply  much  that  is  wanting 
in  previous  works  on  the  subject.  He  has 
been  labouring  among  the  blind,  he  tells  us, 
for  the  last  seventeen  years,  and  his  position 
as  Chaplain  of  the  well-known  Blind  School 
in  St.  George's  Fields  must  have  made  him 
acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  facts  re- 
lating to  the  training  of  blind  children.  A 
judicious  selection  from  these  would  have 
been  better  worth  reading  than  any  num- 
ber of  **  sketches  of  the  lives  of  famous 
blind  men,"  of  whom,  as  Mr.  Johns  con- 
fesses, hardly  any  thing  is  known  with  that 
minuteness  which  is  necessary  to  make  the 
knowledge  useful. 

The  geographical  statistics  of  blindness 
are  extremely  puzzl  ing .  In  Norway  one  per- 
son in  every  540  is  blind  ;  in  Sweden  only- 
one  in  1,419.  France  has  one  in  938  ;  Bel- 
gium one  in  1,233.  Across  the  Atlantic, 
the  United  States  have  only  one  in  2,470, 
by  far  the  smallest  proportion  of  any  coun- 
try on  record  ;  but  this  exemption  does  not 
extend  to  the  British  Colonies,  for  New- 
foundland has  one  in  1,426.  In  England 
and  Wales  the  variations  are  equally  con- 
n>icuou9.  In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
toe  proportion  is  one  in  1,253  ;  in  Bedford- 
shire still  less,  one  in  1,325.  In  the  Eastern 
eoanties  it  is  one  in  902 ;  in  Wilts,  Dorset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  one  in  763  ;  in  Here- 
fordshire, one  in  693.  We  know  of  no  theory 
on  which  these  fibres  can  be  explained, 
though  the  comparative  immunity  of  the  great 
manufacturing  countie;)  and  of  Bedfordshire, 
where  straw-plaiting  largely  prevails,  seems 
to  point  to  indoor  occupations  as  less  injuri- 
ous to  the  sight  than  outdoor  —  a  conclusion 
which  would  hardly  have  tbeen  arrived  a 
priori.  Of  the  20  000  blind  people  in  Eng- 
land, about  2,700  are  said  to  be  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  A  great  proportion 
of  this  number  belong  to  a  class  which  can- 
not afford  to  give  it-^  children  the  peculiar 
education  they  require  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  free  blind  schools  are  not  full.  The 
twelve  chief  schools  in  England  have  room 
for  a  little  over  900.scholars,  but  at  the  census 
of  1861,  only  760  were  actually  receiving 
instruction  in  them.     Of  the  adult  blind  a 


considerable  number  are  engaged  in  ordi' 
nary  work  as  labourers,  miners,  blacksmiths* 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  other  similar  occu- 
pations, while  a  smaller  proportion  carry  on 
those  outlying  trades  —  basket-making,  mat- 
making,    broom-making,   and    the    like  — 
which  seem  especially  appropriated  to  blind 
men.     Of  the  women,  about  200  are  in  do- 
mestic service,  and  Mr.  Johns  says  that  the 
experience  of  the  schools  has  proved  that 
blind  girls  can  ^^  do  all  a  housemaid's  work 
(when  the  geography  of  the  house  is  once 
known),  make  the  beds,  lay  the  dinner  and 
breakfast  table,  shake  the  carpets,  and  help 
at  the  washing  tub."     As  far  as  **  laying  the 
the   dinner  and   breakfast   table "   is  con- 
cerned, we  can  easily  believe  in  the   effi- 
ciency of  blind  people.     Ordinary  servants 
so  rarelv  use  their  eyes  to  any  purpose,  that 
a  little  cfelicacy  of  touch  must  be  ample  com- 
pensation for  absence  of  sight.     There  are 
about  one  hundred  blind  dressmakers.     Of 
the  classes  below  these  Mr.  Johns  mentions 
only  a  few  individuals,  all  more  or  less  (and 
some  unpleasantly)   known   to  Londoners. 
He  tells  us  that  the  tall  young  man,  *^  in 
rusty  black  clothes  and  kid  gloves,"  who 
oflen  *'  plants  himself  with  his  back  firmly 
against  the  wall  of  the  National  Gallery," 
probably  in  fine  weather  makes  four  or  five 
shillings  a  day.     The  blind  street  readers  — 
those  offensive  personages  who  finger  out 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  for  stray  pence  —  seem  to 
be  less  successful ;  at  least  one  of  them  pro- 
fesses to  make   only  two  and  sixpence   a 
week  by  this  means.     Mr.  Johns  evidently 
suspects  the  genuineness  of  the  accomplish- 
ment, as  he  remarks  that  a  performer  of 
this  sort  "reads  on  glibly  enough   in  all 
weathers,  rain,  east  wind,  or  snow,  when  the 
finger  of  an  unprofessional  blind  boy  would 
be   utterly   disabled."      Of   another  street 
celebrity,  '*  Blind  Sarah,"  Mr.  Johns  says :  — 


She  had  been  upon  the  streets  of  London  for 
forty  years,  having  been  bom  in  1786,  and  cast 
adrift  by  the  Workhouse  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
Her  instrument  was  the  hurdv-«nirdv  —  the 
"  Cymbal  "  she  insisted  on  culling  it,  which  it 
took  her  five  months  to  learn.  During  her 
fortv  vears  of  wanderin<r  she  had  had  four 
es,  and  had  worn  out  three  instruments.  It 
took  her  about  three  weeks  to  learn  a  new  tunc 
on  the  hurdy-gurdy;  and  her  complete  stock 
rarelv  exceeded  a  dozen.  .  .  .  Nothmg 
could  be  more  forlornly  hideous  than  the  noise 
she  managed  to  extract  from  ihe  "cymbals;" 
vet  she  contrived  to  rouse  the  pity  of  passers-by 
hy  her  destitute  appearance,  if  not  by  the  beauty 
of  her  music,  of  which  she  love<l  to  say,  "  King 
David  used  to  play  on  one  of  these  here  instru- 
ments, which  it  isn't  hard  to  play ;  the  only  thing 
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's  to  kip  the  works  covered  up,  or  tlue  lujJf -pence  is 
apt  to  drop  in. 

Even  the  hardy-gurdy,  distracting  as  it 
is  to  the  listener,  must  to  the  performer 
be  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  the  day. 
A  drearier  picture  of  life  can  hardly  be 
conceived  than  that  given  by  one  blind 
beggar  :  — "  Here  I  stands,  and  often  feels 
as  if  half  asleep  or  dreaming.  No  one  does 
better  than  I  do,  because  I  sticks  to  it ;  and 
it's  sometimes  twelve  o'clock  at  night  be- 
fore I  leaves  the  streets.  I  never  has  no 
amusement ;  always  out  here,  wet  or  dry, 
exc«^pt  on  Sundays." 

Elementary  education  is  of  more  impor- 
tance perhaps  to  the  blind  than  to  any  other 
class  in  the  community,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  regret  that  so  little  has  hitherto  been 
done  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the 'process 
of  reading  by  touch.  This  neglect  is  partly 
due  to  the  devotion  to  rival  systems  of  em- 
bossed printing,  which  has  absorbed  so  much 
attention.  The  trouble  which,  rightly  be- 
stowed, might  already  have  maltiphed 
books,  has  been  wasted  in  the  search  for  'an 
ideally  perfect  type  in  which  to  print  them. 
Mr.  Frere*s  system  is  *^  based  entirely  on  the 
phonetic  principle,  and  is  conveyed  to  the 
touch  of  the  blind  reader  hy  a  series  of 
stenographic  signs."  It  is,  in  fact,  "  an 
elaborate  system  of  shorthand,"  ni^ith  an 
alphabet  of  twenty-nine  Signs  composed  of 
angles,  crescents,  and  dots.  Mr.  Lucas's 
system  is  also  one  of  shorthand.  It  has  an 
alphabet  redundant  in  eight  characters,  and 
deficient  in  ten,  and  the  signs  have  usually 
two  or  more  distinct  meanings.  Thus,  an 
upright  comma  stands  for  A,  and  h  may  mean 
"  he,"  "  have,"  or  "  hither."  Mr.  Moore's 
system  retains  the  ordinary  number  and 
names  of  letters,  but  substitutes  for  the  Ro- 
man character  a  set  of  combinationi  of  one 
or  two  lines.  All  these  helps  to  reading 
have  two  great  defects.  If  the  blind  man 
could  read  before  he  became  blind  his  pre- 
vious knowledge  is  thrown  away.  If  he 
couM  not  do  so,  the  use  of  an  arbitrary 
alphabet — still  more  of  shorthand  —  pre- 
vents him  from  getting  any  help  from  peo- 
ple who  can  see,  unless  they  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  particular  system  em- 
ployed. In  the  case  of^  the  embossed  Ro- 
man typ<%  if  a  blind  child  comes  to  a  hard 
word  he  has  simply  to  ask  any  one  who  can 
read  to  spell  it  for  him.  With  The  other 
characters,  the  help  at  command  is  limited 
to  those  among  his  fellow-sufferers  who  have 
been  taught  on  the  same  plan  with  him- 
self: — 
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The  use  of  the  Roman  letter  helps  the  blind 
boy  to  read  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  readi ; 
to  spell  and  to  write  as  they  do.  The  other 
three  systems  absolutely  prevent  his  doing  so, 
and  inflict  upon  him  the  intolerable  hardship  of 
leamiug  a  semi-barbarous  jangle  which  no  one 
with  eyes  can  understand,  and  which  he  him- 
self is*  unable  to  express  in  >vriting.  Sooner  or 
later  (the  sooner  the  better)  some  one  system  of 
embossed  printing  will  be  generally  adopted, 
and  it  must  embrace  at  least  the  following  fea- 
toros : — 

1 .  It  must  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  tlie 
type  in  use  araon^  seeing  men ;  that  the  blind 
scholar,  in  learning  to  read,  may  have  every 
possible  help  from  his  remembrance  of  letters  he 
way  once  have  seen,  but  which  now  his  fingers 
must  feel  for  him,  or  from  any  one  who  can 
read  an  ordinary  book ;  or,  if  need  be,  that  a 
friend  may  read  to  him.  2.  the  words  mast  be 
correctly  spelt  in  full ;  that  when  he  learns  to 
write,  others  may  read  his  written  words.  And 
3.  All  must  agree  on  a  clear,  sharp  type  which 
the  finger  of  the  adult,  hardened  by  rouph  work, 
and  the  keen  touch  of  the  child  may  be  alike 
able  to  discern. 


Certainly  it  is  not  creditable  to 
facility  of  invention  that  a  New  Testament 
in  embossed  Roman  tvpe  should  still  cost  2L, 
and  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  books  of 
this  kind  should  be  few. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  unfortunate  that 
Mr.  Johns  should  not  have  given  a  fuller 
account  of  the  particular  school  upon  the 
merits  and  successes  of  which  he  is  so  well 
qualified  to  speak.  No  charity  is  more  de- 
serving of  public  support  than  an  institu- 
tion for  training  the  bhnd.  However  kind- 
ly blind  children  may  be  treated,  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  that  home  teaching  should  supply 
the  place  of  the  experienced  and  systematic 
attention  which  they  meet  with  in  a  school 
specially  set  apart  for  them.  In  almost 
every  detail  their  education  must  differ 
from  that  given  to  ordinary  children.  They 
can  learn  nothing  from  imitating  others; 
every  step  in  their  prepress  must  be  con- 
scious and  indiWdual.  Even  the  occasional 
illustrations  from  his  own  observations  at  St. 
Georrre's  Fields,  which  are  siattr^red  over 
Mr.  Johns'  pages  are  extremely  interesting. 
The  gradual  disappearance  of  that  llatleei 
discontent  which  oflen  characterizes  the 
untrained  blind  must  be  worth  watching. 
The  new-comer,  hitherto  accustomed  pc^ 
haps  to  one  small  room,  is  introduced  into  a 
rambling  building,  stretching  over  nearly 
two  acres  of  ground.  For  the  first  few 
days  he  has  to  depend  on  a  teacher's,  a  £A- 
low-pupil's,  hand,  for  all. the  guidance  k» 
wants.  In  a  month  or  so,  however,  all  iim 
will  be  altered,  and  he  will  *<  find  his  wa^ 
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from  the  dining-room  to  the  basket-shop, 
and  down  that  shop  150  yards  long,  just  to 
the  Tery  sight  of  his  own  box."  In  this 
shop  there  are  some  fifty  boys  and  men,  all 
talking  or  humming  tunes  as  they  work, 
and  constantly  moving  from  one  part  of  the 
room  to  another.  But  in  spite  of  this  con- 
stant noise,  a  boy  who  wants  to  ask  his 
teacher  about  some  detail  of  his  work  knows 
if  he  has  left  the  room,  and  rises,  without 
hesitation,  the  instant  the  door  opens  for 
his  , return,  though  numbers  of  people  may 
have  passed  in  during  the  interval.  Af^er 
working-hours  on  a  wet  winter's  day,  the 
shop  is  filled  with  boys,  walking  round  it  in 
conples,  talking  or  singing  uproariously. 
"Every  two  minutes  some  boy  darts  out 
from  the  crowd,  or  rushes  in  to  join  it,  but 
in  neither  does  he  jostle  friend  or  foe."  An- 
other shop  serves  after  six,  p.m.  as  a  club- 
room  for  the  first  twenty  boys  in  the  school, 
where  they  play  chess  or  draughts,  emboss 
letters  to  their  friends,  or  listen  to  a  teacher 
who  has  volunteered  to  read  aloud  to  them, 
the  latter  of  course  being  an  especial  treat, 
from  the  scarcity  of  books  in  their  own 
character.  These,  and  a  very  few  other, 
passing  notices  are  all  that  Mr.  Johns  gives 
us.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  next 
writes  on  a  subject  which  he  might  so 
easily  makes  his  own,  he  will  supply 
this  defect ;  and,  instead  of  the  addi- 
tional biog^raphies  which  he|promises,'give  us 
more  details  derived  from  nis  own  experi- 
ences among  living  blind  people.  There 
ma^  be  smaller  ana  less  proficient  schools, 
which  would  be  glad  to  profit  by  the  history 
of  St.  George's  Fields ;  and  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  such 
undertakings  as  the  publicity  given  to  the 
•occess  which  has  attended  one  of  them. 
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It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fanciful 
ffuess  to  conjecture  that  this  year  will  mark, 
m  more  than  one  way,  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Second  Empire.  It  is  the  year 
of  the  badly  patched-up  peace  with  Prussia 
and  the  decisive  failure  of  the  Mexican 
expedition  on  the  one  hand,  and  it  is  the 
year  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  other  hand. 
The  things  are  more  connected  than  may 
be  apparent  at  first  sight  On  both  sides 
titere  is  a  certain  amount  of  success  and  a 


certain  amount  of  failure.  Both  show  what 
the  Emperor  can  do,  and  what  he  cannot 
do.  Both  fix  in  some  measure  the  charac- 
ter of  his  reign.  Possibly  hereafter  the 
Empire  may  take  a  new  colouring.  There 
may  be  reverses,  great  disasters,  an  angry 
people  to  conciliate,  a  despairing  people  to 
encourage.  But  at  present  the  Second 
Empire  is  succesnful,  and  yet  its  success  is 
not  extreme.  It  is  a  mixed  and  imperfect 
success,  like  most  successes  in  the  world. 
Things  are  different'  from  what  they  were  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  world,  or  at  any 
rate  France,  believed  that  the  Emperor 
was  an  enthroned  Fate,  and  that  France 
was  the  arbitress  of  the  world.  At  one 
point  of  his  reign  the  Emperor  may  be 
said  to  have  attained  the  height  of  what 
his  subjects  call  a  mad  success.  He  was  the 
one  person  in  Europe  of  whom  all  Europe 
thought  and  talked.  «  Even  Europe  did  not 
suffice  as  a  sphere  for  his  genius.  He  was  to 
make  Egypt  his  washpot,  and  to  cast  his 
shoe  over  Cochin  China.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  conspire  to  favour  him.  The 
civil  war  broke  out  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  opportunity  offered  itself  for  an 
enormous  and  unexpected  development  of 
French  influence  in  America.  The  genius 
of  the  Tuileries  had  his  foot  on  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world.  If  a  moment  were 
to  be  fixed  at  which  the  first  wild  success  of 
the  Second  Empire  reached  its  height,  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  make  a  better 
choice  than  to  point  to  the  time  when  the 
Mexican  expedition  had  been  fairly  under- 
taken, and  before  the  insurrection  in  Po- 
land had  gained  head.  It  was  this  insurrec- 
tion that  first  showed  there  were  affair^ 
which  the  Emperor  found  were  too  great 
for  him.  There  was  something  he  could 
not  do.  In  face  of  the  ill-concealed  hostili- 
ty of  Germany,  and  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  grappling  with  Russia  on  Russian  soil,  he 
recoiled.  France  pushed  him  on,  but  he 
would  not  run  the  risk.  Then  came  the 
Danish  affair,  then  the  humiliating  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  in  the  Mexi- 
can quarrel.  It  began  to  be  evident  that 
the  Empire  had  entered  on  its  second  stage. 
It  was  successful,  but  not  so  very,  so  out- 
rageously, successful.  The  Emperor  wish- 
ed to  enjoy  what  he  had  got  rather  than  to 
get  any  thing  more.  He  began  to  watch 
events  rather  than  to  guide  them.  At  first 
he  was  thought  to  be  pursuing  a  masterly 

e>licyof  inaction.  Then  it  dawned  upon 
urope  that  he  was  inactive,  not  because 
he  was  keeping  back  his  strength  in  order 
to  make  a  great  efibrt,  but  because  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  and  wished  to  do 
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nothing,  if  only  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do 
nothing  fw  loncf.  France  accepted  the 
change  with  good-humonr,  and  was  content 
that  the  Emperor  should  himself  enjoy  re- 
pose, and  let  his  subjects  make  money. 
This  second  period,  the  period  of  moderate 
success  and  moderate  glory,  has  now  reach- 
ed its  culminating];  point.  It  may  not  pass 
away  at  pi*esent,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  of  the  years  to  come  will  show  its  real 
character  more  fully. 

Politically,  also,  the  character  of  the  Em- 
pire in  its  second  stage  has  been  shown  con- 
spicuously this  year.  The  end  of  the  Mexi- 
can expedition  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Em- 
peror, but  it  was  also  in  one  way  a  ^reat 
triumph  to  him.  It  showed  that  a  single 
disaster  could  not  shake  his  power  or  lessen 
his  hold  over  the  nation.  France  acknowl- 
edged that  the  expedition  was  a  great  mis- 
take ;  but  it  did  not  think  ill  pf  the  Em- 
peror for  having  made  it.  That  the  Em- 
peror had  really  sought  the  glory  of  France 
was  recognised,  and  also  that  he  had  been 
guided  by  motives  some  of  which  were  very 
creditable  to  him  and  to  the  nation  in  whose 
name  he  acted.  It  may  be  doubted  wheth- 
er the  Mexican  expedition  has  done  the 
Emperor  any  permanent  and  irreparable 
harm  ;  and  it  is  very  creditable  to  France 
that  she  should  bear  so  little  grudge  against 
a  ruler  for  having  led  her  into  so  sad  a 
scrape.  The  French  do  not  feel  the  humilia- 
tion of  having  had  to  retire  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Americans.  They  think  that  the  whole 
thing  was  an  outlandish  mj'sterious  sort  of 
affair  which  happened  in  regions  where 
France  had  nothing  to  do,  and  where  she 
could  not  possibly  show  her  strength.  Nor 
is  there,  so  far  as  appears  on  the  surface, 
any  increased  wish  for  liberty  in  France. 
The  French  people  are  profoundly  indiffer- 
ent to  the  debates  in  the  French  Chamber. 
They  do  not  even  care  about  the  Budget. 
They  do  not  mind  money  being  spent  so 
long  as  their  own  incomes  keep  good,  and 
they  think  no  one  is  so  likely  to  nelp  to  make 
them  good  as  the  Emperor.  The  Em- 
peror promised  certain  concessions  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  some  months  ago;  but  he 
has  altered  his  mind,  and  does  not  carry 
out  his  promise.  No  one  cares  very  much 
which  course  he  takes.  It  is  for  him  to 
look  out  and  judge  which  course  will  be  ' 
the  most  profitable  for  him  and  for  France.  ■ 
If  any  thing  may  be  said  confidently  of  a  ! 
country  which  has  so  often  taken  Europe  ' 
by  surprise,  it  may  be  now  said  of  France  • 
with  confidence  that  there  is  not  any  chance 
whatever  of  a  movement  against  the  Empe-  , 
bor  or  the  Empire  arising  from  a  desire  for  | 


more  liberty.  Nor  has*the  Empkror  lost  any 
of  his  hold  on  the  classes  which  reallj  support 
him.  He  is  as  sure  of  the  army,  of  the  peat- 
ants,  and  of  the  lovers  of  a  profitable  peace 
as  he  ever  was.  The  present  position  of 
the  Empire,  politically  speaking,  is  that  of 
a  decisive  success,  although  the  Emperob 
has  lately  met  with  too  many  rebufis  to 
make  it  possible  to  say  that  his  success  is 
unalloyed.  The  one  single  thing  that 
France  asks  of  him  is  that  he  should  con- 
tinue to  \>e  moderately  successful.  There 
are  things  that  touch  France  to  the  quick, 
and  as  to  these  things  France  demands  that 
her  wishes,  shall  be  satisfied.  At  present,  it 
must  be  owned,  France  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  affair  of  Liixembuig. 
There  are  perhaps  hardly  a  dozen  men  m 
Paris  who  believe  that  the  war  threatened  a 
few  weeks  ago  is  any  thing  more  than  ad- 
journed. France  is  uneasy  because  it  is 
not  quite  clear  that  she  came  out  of  the 
quarrel  with  a  manifest  and  satisfactory  tri- 
umph. It  is  this  feeling  which  may  before 
long  put  an  end  to  the  second  period  of  the 
French  Empire.  We  may  believe  that,  if 
he  finds  the  country  bent  on  war,  the  Em- 
peror will  let  it  have  its  way  ;  and  if  war 
comes,  the  reign  of  a  mild  and  moderate 
success  must  necessarily  come  to  an  end. 

The  Paris  Exhibition  is  an  excellent  type 
of  the  Empire  in  its  second  stage.  It 
shows  how  many  resources  France  has  in 
herself,  and  how  much  of  the  world  is  will- 
ing to  a'jknowledge  her  influence  and  min- 
ister to  her  pleasure.  The  Empire  has  two 
<ireat  sides  —  its  industrial  side  and  its  po- 
litical side.  It  has  done  verv  much  for  the 
industry  of  France.  It  has  spent  money 
very  freely,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  it  hu 
spent  it  badly.  Any  one  who  travels  by 
any  route  between  England  and  Paris  may 
see  how  much  France  is  advancing;  how 
many  new  good  buildings  there  are,  not 
only  in  towns,  but  in  villages ;  and 
how  much  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  im- 
proving. All  the  great  towns  have  been 
not  so  much  improved  as  rebuilt.  Street 
after  street,  boulevard  after  boulevard,  is 
made  in  Paris,  and  yet  building  does  not 
appear  to  be  overdone.  It  is  said  that  the 
Paris  workmen  are  employed  because  the 
Government  does  not  dare  to  let  them  be 
without  employment.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  truth  in  this,  but  that  which  the 
Paris  workman  produces  does  not  appear  to 
be  overdone.  A  Government  can  order 
buildings  to  be  erected  ;  but  it  cannot  order 
that,  when  erected,  they  shall  be  let  to  good 
tenants,  or  sold  at  a  handsome  price.  la 
Parb  house-rent  is  still  dear,  and  a  house^ 
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even  in  a  quiet  situation,  costs  its  purchaser 
what  would  be  reckoned  a  good  round  sum 
in  England.  This  triumphant  progress  of 
French  industry  is  well  represented  in  the 
Exhibition.  No  one  who  passes  through 
its  numerous  circles  can  help  feeling  that 
there  is  in  the  France  of  the  present  day  a 
prodigious  activity.  In  art,  in  the  production 
of  ornaments,  in  the  construction  of  machine- 
ry, French  genius  is,  if  not  jjreat,  yet  at 
least  abundant,  lively,  and  fofcible.  The 
French  pictures,  for  exan  pie,  are  not  won- 
derful ;  but  they  are  lar^e  and  numerous, 
and  of  a  very  even  excellence.  They  are 
not  so  odd  or  so  ambitious  as  the  En(;lish 
pictures  in  the  adjacent  department,  but 
they  are  much  more  free  from  faults,  and 
seem  the  product  of  a  country  which  can 
produce  easily  and  abundantly  artists  who 
are  perfectly  well  contented  with  them- 
selves, and  have  good  reason  to  be  so. 
Then  France  has  managed  to  get  a  wonder- 
ful variety  of  contributions  from  other 
nations,  and  the  greatest  personages  in 
Europe  have  been  persuaded  to  come  to  see 
the  show.  The  Exhibition  is,  therefore,  in 
one  sense,  successful ;  but  no  one  can  think 
it  very  successful.  Even  in  'Paris  it  is  a 
little  despised.  It  reduces  Exhibitions  to 
.their  ultimate  expression.  It  is  a  very  big 
shop,  not  very  entertaining  to  look  at, 
wearisome 'to  go  through,  and  annoying  in 
the  obtrusiveness  of  its  advertisements. 
This  huge  shop  is  placed  in  a  sort  of  glori- 
fied Cremorne.  That  which  the  mob,  which 
comes  to  be  instructed,  cares  most  to  stay 
for,  is  supplied  in  abundance.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  eating  and  drinking,  and 
there  is  an  infinity  of  little  booths  into 
which  wanderers  may  peep,  and  see,  accord- 
iog  to  their  fancy,  stuffed  cows,  or  Belgian 
pictures,  or  live  fish,  or  artillery.  The  pre- 
vailing impression  that  the  Exhibition  leaves 
18  that  of  a  comic  mediocrity.  We  may 
hope  that  it  will  be  the  end  of  Exhibitions, 
now  that  it  is  found  that  to  be  very  instruc- 
tive they  must  be  ugly,  and  that  to  be  very 
attractive  they  must  be  silly.  If  only  the 
jobbers  will  let  us  alone,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences may  be  trusted  henceforth  to  go  on 
advancing  in  a  quiet  and  sensible  way. 


,  From  the  Saturday  Kevlew,  3  Aug. 
RU3I0RS  OF   WAR. 

The  Monkenr  has  managed,  by  half  a 
century  of  lying  under  the  orders  of  every 
possible  kind  of*  Government,  to  establish 


such  a  reputation  that  it  is  only  believed 
when  the  news  it  gives  is  bad  news.  If  it 
chose  to  say  that  the  relations  of  France 
with  Prussia  are  so  bad  that  war  must  en- 
sue in  a  month's  time,  every  one  would  be 
sure  it  was  right,  for  the  mere  publication 
of  such  an  article  would  be  in  itself  a  cause 
of  war.  But  when  the  Moniteur  tries  to 
re-assure  the  public,  the  effect  is  not  to  re- 
assure any  one,  but  to  set  every  one  wonder- 
insr  what  is  the  object  that  the  Government 
has  in  view.  It  may  be  to  blind  the  world, 
it  may  be  to  gain  favour  at  impending  elec- 
tions, it  may  even  be  to  tell  the  truth.  But 
no  one  can  be  sure  which  interpretation  is 
the  right  one.  The  Moniteur  this  week 
has  issued  one  of  these  re-assuring  manifes- 
toes, and  the  Bourse,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  Government  and  in  order  that  so  im- 
portant a  document  might  not  seem  desti- 
tute of  all  effect,  kindly  acknowledged  its 
issue  by  registering  a  temporary  advance 
of  about  twenty  centimes.  That  was  the 
money  value  of  the  probability  that  the 
Moniteur  meant  what  it  said.  But  al- 
thoun^h  no  announcement  that  the  Moniteur 
could  make  would  dispel  the  prevailing  un- 
easiness, yet  what  the  Moniteur  said  was 
probably  true.  The  gist  of  the  article 
was,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  France  and  Prussia  which  need 
lead  to  a  rupture ;  and  this  is  no  more 
than  the  truth.  There  is  no  cause  of 
quarrel  between  the  two  nations.  There 
are  grievances  which,  if  Franco  and  Prus- 
sia were  only  looking  out  for  something  to 
fight  about,  might  easily  be  made  serious 
enough ;  but,  so  long  as  peace  is  desired, 
these  grievances  can  be  kept  in  a  very 
small  compas««.  The  Prussian  diplomatists 
accase  the  French  of  intriguing  in  the 
South  German  States,  to  prevent  their  ac- 
ceptance of  a  commercial  alliance  with 
Prussia.  As  these  intrigues,  even  if  they 
existed,  have  been  unsuccessful,  the  Prus- 
sians may  easily  pardon  them,  unless  they 
are  in  a  very  warlike  frame  of  mind.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  French  complain  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Prussians  are  treat- 
ing the  Danes.  By  the  Treaty  of  Nikols- 
burg,  Prussia  undertook  to  hand  over  North 
Schleswi^  to  Denmark  if  a  popular  vote 
showed  that  the  transfer  was  really  desired 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  Prussia 
has  hitherto  refused  to  carry  out  this  part 
of  her  agreement.  In  the  first  place,  she 
cannot  make  up  her  mind  what  territory 
was  referred  to  in  the  stipulation.  She 
lays  it  down  as  a  preliminary  axiom  that  it 
could  not  poi^ibly  have  been  meant  to  in- 
clude any  position  of  the  faintest  strategi- 
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cal  use  to  Prussia,  and  to  carry  out  this  view 
requires  some  very  nice  geographical  ma- 
noeuvring. In  the  next  place,  sne  is  filled 
with  a  tenderness  for  the  minority  in  North 
Schleswig  which  would  win  the  admiration 
of  Lord  Cairns.  The  majority,  being 
Danes,  will  vote  for  the  annexation  to  Den- 
mark, but  what  is  to  become  of  the  German 
minority  ?  They  must  be  protected,  and 
Denmark  must  agree  in  the  most  explicit 
and  binding  way  to  protect  them.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  France  can  make  this  affair  of 
North  Schleswig  as  trivial  or  as  important 
as  she  pleases.  She  can  either  say  that  the 
engatrement  of  Prussia  is  with  Austria,  not 
with  France,  and  that  Prnrsia  is  quite  right 
to  protect  Germany ;  or  she  can  say  that 
Prussia  virtually  contracted  with  France, 
through  whom  the  provisions  of  Nikolsburg 
were  arranged,  and  that  Prussia  is  trying 
to  get  a  perpetual  right  of  intervening  in 
Danish  affairs.  If  peace  is  desired,  Schles- 
wig may  be  looked  at  in  a  very  peace- 
able way ;  although  it  would  be  the  ground 
of  a  very  pretty  quarrel  if  either  party 
really  wished  to  fight. 

There  is  also  in  the  general  situation  of 
European  politics  much  to  make  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  probable.  The  Emperor 
of  the  Fren'CH  mav  be  believed  when  he  '■ 
declares  that  he  does  not  want  war,  for 
war  would  make  him  exchange  a  position 
of  easy  comfort  for  a  position  of  difficulty 
and  hazard.  He  is  also  capable  of  taking 
large  views  of  polities,  and  probably  there 
is  no  one  in  France  who  surpasses  him  in 
the  power  of  looking  at  the  consolidation 
of  Germany  from  a  German  point  of  view. 
As  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  declare  in 
the  Moniieur^  he  would  lose  the  sympathy 
of  the  democratic  party  in  Europe*  if  he 
set  himself  to  baffle  the  wishes  and  hopes  of 
the  German  people  without  a  very  clear 
and  unimpeachable  ground  of  war.  Count 
BiSMARK  has  also  enough  on  his  hands  to 
employ  him,  and  if  he  can  but  keep  what 
he  has  got  without  fighting  to  retain  it,  he 
will  really  win  the  greatest  victory  he  could 
achieve.  France,  again,  must  see  in  the 
present  position  of  Italian  affairs  a  strong 
reason  for  preserving  peace  at  present. 
The  everlasting  Roman  question  threatens 
once  more  to  obtrude  itself,  and  it  is  with  I 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  Italian 
Government  can  repress  the  revolutionary 
zeal  of  those  who  wish  to  make  Rome  at 
once  Italian.  Things  at  Rome  cannot  go 
on  quietly.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Pope 
should  be  left  alone,  and  should  have  a  force 
of  his  own.  He  got  a  force  of  his  own  re- 
cruited from  the  French  army ;  but  it  was  j 


the  old  story  over  again.  His  soldiers 
would  not  stay  in  his  army.  It  was  a  ser- 
vice of  which  they  got  rapidly  sick,  and 
then  what  was  to  be  done  ?  A  French 
General  was  instructed,  as  the  Monkew 
tells  us,  **  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  desertions  from  the  Antibes 
Legion  ; "  and  he  was  reported  to  have  told 
the  Pope's  troops,  that  it  was  not  only 
wrong,  but  dangerous,  to  run  away  from 
the  Pope's  army,  because  thev  really  still 
remained  French  soldiers,  ^o  this  the 
Italian  Government  naturally  replied  thpt, 
if  this  was  the  case,  the  French  interven- 
tion was  not  over.  So  long  as  peace  en- 
dures, small  difficulties  of  this  sort  may  be 
sunnounted ;  but  if  war  once  broke  out 
nothing  could  prevent  the  Italians  from 
seizing  on  Rome.  If  France  wished  for 
the  aid  of  Italy,  the  object  must  be  efiTected 
with  the  connivance  of  France,  and  this 
would  plunge  the  Empkror  into  a  vast 
amount  of  internal  difiicultics.  Or  else 
France  roust  interfere  to  prevent  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  temporal  power,  and,  even  if  an 
open  rupture  with  Italy  were  avoided,  a 
portion  of  the  French  army  large  enough 
to  cause  a  very  serious  blank  in  the  forces 
necessary  to  combat  Prussia  must  be  de- 
taehed  to  overawe  Italy.  It  is  true  that,  to 
preserve  the  temporal  power  aud  to  take* 
vengeance  on  Italy,  Austria  might  possibly 
be  willing  to  side  with  France  ;  but  if  we 
are  to  pursue  speculation  into  such  remote 
possibilities,  we  must  go  on  to  say  that  Rus- 
sia would  probably  see  in  an  alliance  with 
Prussia  the  best  means  of  having  her  own 
way  in  the  East.  A  general  European  war 
might  easily  arise  out  of  a  quarrel  between 
Prussia  and  Franco,  but  then  this  proba- 
bility is  of  all  things  thativhich  would  make 
these  two  Powers  least  disposed  to  let  loose 
the  waters  of  strife. 

If,  then,  there  is  no  diplomatic  quarrel 
between  France  and  Prussia,  if  the  rulers 
of  neither  nation  wish  for  war,  if  France 
has  in  Italy  a  special  inducement  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  if  the  horrors  and  dangers 
of  a  general  Europeau  war  threaten  to 
ii>sue  out  of  any  collision,  how  does  it  bap- 
pen  that  every  one  in  France  and  Prus- 
sia talks  of  war,  and  thinks  of  war,  and  ■ 
prepares  for  war?  That  Franco  is  mak- 
ing considerable  military  preparations  seems 
as  well  established  as  any  fact  can  be  that 
a  despotic  Government  tries  to  conceal, 
and  Cfount  Bismark  has  warned  the  Prus- 
sians that  they  must  expect  to  have  to  de- 
fend by  the  sword  what  they  have  gained 
bv  the  sword.  Both  in  Germany  and  in 
France   trade  is  virtually  at  a  standstilL 
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Vast   sums  are  being  accumulated  in  the 
banks,  with    the  aTowed  object  of  baying 
them  in  readiness  when  war   makes  loans 
necessary,    and  when    operations  on  a  gi- 
gantic 8c«le  will  bring  rich  barvepfs-.-to  ca- 
pitalists.    Tbope  who  know  the  fact^^best 
are  most  positive  in  thinking  that  war  will 
break  out  before  long.     The  reason  is,  that 
the   two   nations   have  a  longing  for  war. 
They  may  be  kept  back  by  prudence  and 
the  thought   of  consequences,  and  by  the 
caution    of   their  rulers ;  but  they  1(  ng  to 
fight.     The  Germans  thii  k  that  the  French 
are  trying  to  meddle    in  what  are  purely 
German  affairs,  and  that  it  is  much  better 
to    nip    their  arrogant   prctersions  in  the 
bud  than  to  let  France  dictate  what  Ger- 
many shall  and  what  it  shall  not  do.     The 
French    think    that    the    Prussians,  by  an 
audacious  and    tyrannical  use  of  military 
force,   are    cstabli^hing  a  Power   that  will 
certainly  rival  France,  and  possibly  throw 
her   into  the  shade.      The  violent    speech 
of  Baron  Dupin  went  very  little,  if  at  all, 
beyond  the  ordinary  feelings  and  expres- 
sions of  Frenchmen  towards  Prussia.     They 
think  they  are   being   tricked,  with    their 
eyes  open,  out   of  their   pre-eminence    in 
Europe.     They   might,  they  in^agine,  stop 
the  whole  mischief  if  they  would  but  act 
at  once ;  but  Prussia  goes  on  undisturbed, 
works  hard  and  fast,  and  will  scon  be  able 
to  set  France  at  defiance.     Tliis  it  is  that 
irritates  the    French  so  much  —  they  feel 
the  opportunity  of  acting  profitably  is  slip- 
ping away  from    them.      \Vhen   these  are 
the  feelings  of  the   two  nations,  it  is  not 
wonderful    that    the   journals  not  tlirectly 
under  the  control  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments should  use  very  better  language,  and 
find    occasion   for   invective  and  reproach 
in  every  act  of  the  Grovernment  ai  d  people 
they  detest.     Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  great 
military  preparations   should   be  going  on 
in  a  time  of  so  much    agitation    and  dis- 
quiet.   Both    the   Emperor    and    Count 
BiBMARK  know  that   the   one  thine  their 
countrymen  would  not  pardon  in  them  is 
that  war  should  break  out,  and  find  them 
unprepared.      The    bitterness    of    feeling 
therefore    creates   these   military  prepara- 
tions ;    and   each    nation,  as    it  feels  itself 
better  prepared,  feels  itself  safer  in  the  in- 
dulgence   of   bitterness  of   feeling.      The 
best  chance  of  peace  continuing  lies  in  the 
very  continuance  of  peace.     The  mere  fact 
that  war  does  not  begin  will  do  something 
to   calm    down   angry  passi<9h8,  and  make 
the  French  accustomed  to  and  tolerant  of 
Fruraian  aggrandizement.    If  peace  can  en- 
dure for  one  year  more^t  may  endure  for  ten. 


From  the  Spectator  3d  of  August. 
THE    LAST    DEFEAT    OF    ROME. 

Another  and  a  terrible  blow  has  this  week 
fallen  upon  the  Papacy,  a  blow  which  will 
affect  its  authority  moie  directly  than  the 
series  of  reverses  which  have  followed  the 
^reat  defeat  at  Sadowa.  Since  that  battle, 
Venetia  has  been  liberated,  and  the  last 
hop^  of  regaining  power  in  Italy  finally 
swept  away.  The  Polish  Church  has  been 
virtually  released  from  Papal  authority,  the 
Clerical  party  has  been  utterly  ovirthrown 
in  Mexico,  Church  prrpeity  has  been  se- 
questrated throughout  Italy,  and  Ultramon- 
tanism  has  been  expelled  irom  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary.  The  Concordat,  which  had 
been  octroyed  there  while  the  Hapsburgs 
were  absolute,  required  the  sarcMon  of  the 
Diet,  and  with  the  revival  of  constitutional 
life  it  silently  disappeared.  In  less  than 
twelve  months,  the  Papacy  has  lost  the  con- 
trol of  three  great  kingdoms,  a  province 
nearly  as  large  as  a  kingdom,  and  propiTty 
which  in  Italy,  Mexico,  and  Poland,  must  be 
worth  at  the  very  least  a  hundred  millions 
sterling,  and  mij^ht  twenty  years  hence  have 
been  valued  at  thrice  that  sum.  It  is  a 
frightful  list  of  misfortunes,  yet  we  dcubt  if 
the  whole  topether  will  be  so  bitterly  felt  in 
Rome  as  the  decision  of  the  26th  July,  wht  n 
the  Austrian  Feichsrath,  bv  a  vote  of  130 
to  24,  solemnly  decreed  that  the  Con<ordat 
should  cease  to  exist  To  do  Rome  justice, 
there  is  one  thing  which,  e>  en  in  her  decay, 
she  values  more  than  territory,  or  revenue, 
or  her  temporal  place,  ard  that  is  her  spirit- 
ual sway,  the  chance  of  realizing  that  ideal 
of  he«iven  on  earth  which  ?he  has  hunted 
for  twelve  centuries  but  never  found,  or 
found  only  for  brief  periods  and  over  small 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface.  Paraguay 
was  like  it  for  a  few  years,  the  Tyrol  is  like 
it  now  ;  but  Paraguay  is  lost,  and  the  Tyrol 
is  but  a  mountain  province.  A  great  and 
stately  kinffdon,  withiob^hich  there  is  no 
spiritual  dissent,  and  can  therefore  be  no 
spiritual  harshness ;  in  which  the  Church, 
being  invested  with  all  rights,  can  show  her- 
self careless  of  all  privilegfMi;  in  which  Bish- 
ops, receiving  abundantlv  i>oth  of  respect 
and  cash,  need  exact  nothing  —  this  is  the 
true  Roman  ideal.  Protestants  are  apt  to 
talk  and  write  as  if  Rome  loved  persecution 
for  its  own  take,  tyranny  for  some  gratifica- 
tion in  being  tyrannical,  as  if  any  human 
being.  Pope  or  secularist,  King  or  trader, 
ever  wanted  to  encounter  the  trouble  per- 
secution involves.  Rome  does  not  wish  to 
make  a  hell,  but  a  heaven,  on  earth.    Kings 
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must,  of  course,  obey  her  counsel,  else  were 
the  things  of  this  life  elevated  above  those 
of  the  next ;  Bishops  must  control  education 
or  souls  may  be  tempted  to  perdition ; 
priests  must  revise  literature,  or  immortal 
beings  may  suffer  for  their  immortality ; 
nuns  must  control  hospitals,  or  the  sick  may 
die  unshriven,  and  souls  be  tortured  with 
the  infamous  belief  that  charity  can  exist 
without  true  rectitude  of  faith.  Legislation 
must  be  limited  by  the  Canon,  for  now  can 
the  mundane  regulate  the  divine  ?  Church 
property  must  not  be  taxed,  lest  ye  should 
steal  from  the  Lord  the  means  of  evil ; 
priests  must  be  exempt  from  the  law,  lest 
earthly  hands  should,  without  the  special 
warranty  of  the  Church,  desecrate  the 
Lord's  anointed.  But  these  propositions 
granted,  heartily  granted,  granted  as  they 
are  in  the  Tyrol,  where  the  population  rose 
a  few  months  since  in  holy  insurrection, 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  tolerating  Protestant 
worship,  Rome  is  not  a  persecuting  or  even 
a  tyrannical  power.  She  does  not  object 
to  nobles  being  luxurious  or  peasants  happy, 
detests  slavery,  condemns  cruelty,  utterly 
refuses  to  recognize  any  inequality  of  any 
kind  among  those  for  whom  she  holds  the 
keys  of  Heaven.  She  simply  presses  on  to 
her  ideal,  and  if  vain  men  interpose  human 
obstacles,  if  she  has  to  clear  her  road  by 
slaughter,  or  abolish  evil  by  making  a  soli- 
tude, theirs,  not  hers,  is  the  sin  and  the  re- 
spon-^ibility.  She  had  nearly  reached,  as  it 
seemed,  her  goal  in  Austria.  After  three 
centuries  of  contest,  after  seeing  one-third 
of  Germany  depopulated  in  vain,  after 
tragedies  innumerable  and  unavailing,  she 
at  length  found  an  Emperor  willing,  it  mis^ht 
be  through  grace,  it  might  be  through  policy, 
to  recognize  her  claims  to  the  full.  The  Aus- 
trian Concordat,  M'hich  became  law  on  the 
5th  November,  1855,  entablished  throughout 
the  Empire  her  ideal  society.  From  the  Em- 
peror downwards,  every  person,  institution, 
and  thing  in  Austria  was  submitted  to  the 
Church,  education  was  confided  to  her, 
worship  was  confined  to  her,  every  grand 
transaction  of  life  —  birth,  marriage,  burial 
—  could  l>e  legalized  only  by  her  assent. 
The  Bishop  was  the  Providence  of  his  dio- 
cese, the  priest  the  Lar  of  his  commune, 
every  hospital  was  surrendered  to  nuns, 
every  school  to  the  fathers,  every  charity  to 
an  affiliated  order.  So  perfect  was  the  or- 
ganization, that  women  died  in  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital  of  Vienna  because  none  but 
nuns  could  attend  them,  and  nuns  held 
their  pruderies  more  important  than  human 
life.  Except  to  an  obedient  Catholic,  civil 
life  was  a  gloomy  prison,  but  to  an  obedient 


Catholic,  not  being  pregnant,  it  was  a  land 
of  pleasant  probation,  a  path  from  wUeh 
every  stumbling-block  had  beei^  remored, 
in  which  every  one,  however  homble,  tnv- 
elled  under  escort  For  eleven  years  the 
priests  perfected  their  work,  munnurinK 
now  and  then  at  human  perversity,  but  at 
ways  advancing,  until  at  last  the  Paparj 
could  boast  of  one  land  in  Europe  where 
her  dreams  had  become  realities,  ooe  empire 
in  which  she  reigned  without  the  necessity 
of  violence.  Eleven  years  of  peaceful  rule, 
eleven  years  of  Catholic  education,  eleven 
years  during  which  a  priest  in  every  house- 
hold possessed  the  authority  of  a  father,  and 
then  came  Sadowa,  and  then  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  —  the  entire  fabric  melted 
gently.  The  whole  authority  of  the  Church 
exercised  unchecked  for  eleven  years,  had 
failed  to  convince  a  population  originally 
Catholic  that  the  Catholic  ideal  was  endnra- 
ble.  In  vain  did  the  Grovernment  plead 
that  the  Concordat  was  a  treaty,  and  be- 
yond the  range  of  parliamentary  discnssiaD. 
In  vain  did  the  Minister  of  Justice  beg  hum- 
bly for  time  to  conciliate  the  Vatican.  In 
vain  did  the  Tyrolese  and  Slovacks,  faithful 
servants  of  the  Church,  ignorant  and  inno- 
cent as  cows,  threaten  secession  and  de- 
nounce infidels  in  Parliament ;  a  perrene 
generation  had  made  up  its  mind  to  prefer 
darkness  to  this  intolerable  glare  of  hesT- 
enly  light,  and  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
four-fifths,  the  representatives  of  the  Aus- 
trian people,  the  most  docile  and  Catholic 
race  remaining  in  the  world,  a  race  two 
centuries  behind  Parisians,  decreed  that 
the  Concordat  should  end.  One 
German  only  voted  for  the  Pope,  and  he 
voted  only  out  of  ^ite,  because  the  resola* 
tioDS  took  the  gloss  off  a  still  stronger  meas- 
ure of  his  own.  Education  should  be  secu- 
lar, come  of  souls  what  might ;  marriage 
should  be  a  civil  contract,  sacrament  or 
none;  every  confession  should  be  free, 
whether  to  pray  or  proselytize,  even  if  the 
Devil  were  the  earhest  schismaUc.  That  a 
government  should  go  wrong  is  what  Rome 
expects,  for  at  heart  ner  confidence  in  earth- 
ly princes  is  but  small,  —  had  not  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples  been  heard  on  one  oocasioa 
to  declare  that  the  Holy  Father  was  an  inn 
pertinent  nuisance?  —  but  that  a  whole 
people  uninfected  b^  heresy,  drilled  for 
eleven  years  in  implicit  obedience,  should 
declare  canons  unendurable,  should  aboliih 
a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  should  recognise 
heretics  as  Human  beings  1  •— Rome  hae 
rarely  been  so  melancholy.  And  truly  it  if 
a  great  blow.  If  there  was  a  place  where 
Rraie  might  hope  for  genuinely  popular 
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support  it  was  Austria,  where  heresy  had 
been  so  sedulously  extirpated,  and  where 
the  population,  unlike  that  of  Prussia  or 
England,  has  a  natural  proclivity  towards 
Catholicism,  is  not  stiff-necked,  is  not  spe- 
cially desirous  of  any  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, prefers,  on  the  whole,  to  have  its 
thinkinsT  done  for  it.  Yet  even  Austria  has 
found  Ultramontanism  too  heavy  a  burden, 
and  after  trying  it  on  conditions  fixed  by 
Rome  itself  for  eleven  years  has  shaken  it 
from  her  neck.  If  Austrians  could  not 
bear  it,  who  will  ?  and  if  it  is  not  borne  by 
any  one,  if  the  Church  is  never  to  act  ex- 
cept through  spiritual  weapons,  never  to 
protect  its  .  flock,  or  punish  wolves,  or  pet 
Its  sheep-dogs,  how  is  the  ideal  heaven  on 
earth  ever  to  be  realizeil  ?  Is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  to  be  confined  to  the  Tyrol  and 
to  Spain  ? 

The  vote,  though  not  yet  accepted  by  the 
Government,  is,  we  imagine,  irreversible. 
The  Emperor,  however  carefully  trained, 
has  learned  wisdom  in  a  rough  school,  and 
though  Royal,  cannot  now  be  much  less  en- 
lightened than  an  average  Viennese  bursrh- 
er.  His  Premier  or  Chancellor  ot  the  Em- 
pire is  a  Protestant,  with  no  other  idea  of 
priests  than  that  they  are  cheap  policemen ; 
bis  nobles,  though  Catholic,  have  the  strong 
dislike  of  foreign  and  sacerdotal  aggression 
aristocracies  always  display.  The  Council 
of  Ten,  before  Protestantism  was  heard  of, 
never  could  stand  the  Pope  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish nobles  before  Luther,  Catholic  to  the  ! 
toes,  urged  Henry  Vll.  to  secularize  the 
Church.  The  one  hope  of  the  Hapsburgs 
is  to  conciliate  the  people,  and  the  people 
will  not  live  the  Roman  i^eal  life.  If  it  is 
forced  on  them  —  and  Rome  would  not  fal- 
ter in  the  forcirfg  —  they  will  take  the  final 
step,  and  place  themselves,  at  anv  risk  to 
their  souls,  under  the  House  of  Hohenzol- 
lern,  so  heretical  but  so  patriotic,  so  deeply 
escommunicated  but  so  just,  so  certain  to 
be  damned  in  the  next  world,  but  so  certain 
also  to  succeed  in  this.  The  dread  of  such 
a  calamity  awes  the  Kaiser,  and  may  even 
awe  the  Pope,  but  we  do  not  think  it  will. 
It  is  believed  both  at  Vienna  and  Rome 
that  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  opposin;^  to  the 
demand  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  Concordat 
the  ancient  weapon  of  Rome,  indefinite  de- 
lay. What  is  a  year,  a  generation,  a  cen- 
tury, to  Rome  ?  Napoleon  may  be  stirred 
up  to  fight  Prussia,  Bismarck  may  die,  the 
Kaiser  may  repent,  anything  may  occur  if 
only  there  is  time,  and  meanwhile  the  Col- 
leges will  consider  affect ionatdy  the  Em- 
peror's demand.  The  Vatican,  once  wisest 
of  Courts,  smiles  calmly  over  the  wisdom 
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which  secular  politicians  have  long  since 
abandoned  as  unwise,  the  policy  of  laissezr 
faire^  and  sits  quietly,  unaware  that  a  yet 
heavier  bolt  is  soon  about  to  descend.  The 
Raiser  was  Hapsburg  before  he  was  Catho- 
lic, and  within  three  years  the  vast  posses- 
sions of  the  Church  in  Austria  will  have 
been|seized  to  pay  the  interest  due  on  dobts 
owned  mainly  by  heretics  and  Jews.  With 
the  Lutherans  rising  daily  higher,  Spanish 
America  fallen  or  falling  away,  whole  Catho- 
lic races  asserting  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment upon  Sacraments,  a  Mussulman  Sov- 
ereign received  by  all  Europe,  an  indiffer- 
entist  Republic  growing  steadily  into  a  ter- 
ror to  the  world,  Italian  troops  steadily 
drawing  in  towards  St.  Peter's  itself,  where 
half  the  Bishops  of  Christendom  in  conclave 
are  declaring  the  Papacy  divine,  the  Vati- 
can must  perceive  that  it  is  gazing  into  a 
somewhat  hopeless  world. 


ORATION.  —  BJ  REV.  A.  L.  STONE,  D.  D. 

Delivered  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Associated  Alnmni  of  the  Pacific  Coasts  held  at 
Oakland,  California,  on  the  bth  June,  1867. 

Mr,  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Alum- 
ni :  — 

In  the  ordinary  habit  of  our  thought,  we 
do  not  associate  maternity  with  youth.  A 
mother's  welcome,  while  it  breathes  the 
cherishing  tenderness  which  never  grows 
old,  has  in  it  also,  as  we  usually  conceive  it, 
something  of  the  venerableness  of  age. 
All  the  more  is  this  true,  if  we  speak  the 
word  not  in  reference  to  the  household  tie, 
but  as  expressing  the  gentle  providence  of 
institutions  which  have  molded  and  nur- 
tured our  intellectual  life.  But  as  we  turn 
back  this  day  from  the  manifold  dusty  paths 
our  feet  have  been  treading,  to  keep  the 
annual  tryst  of  our  literary  memories  and 
fellowship,  the  genius  of  this  scene,  greet- 
ing us  at  her  gateway,  is  so  young  and  fair 
that  it  seems  a  liberty  for  bearded  lips  to 
offer  filial  salutations.  Youthful  vows  were 
a  more  appropriate  tribute  to  this  girlish 
matron  than  the  sentiment  of  veneration. 
Here  are  no  ancient  academic  shades,  keep- 
ing in  their  whispering  leaves,  and  telling 
tOHJay  on  the  summer  air,  the  memorial  of 
classic  generations.  Our  grove  wears,  in- 
deed, the  honors  of  many  years,  but  the 
antiquity  is  of  nature,  not  of  humanity, 
much  less  of  the  linease  of  student  life. 

We  have  a  new  college  and  a  new  State^ 
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adventuring  the  future  together.  If  here 
are  no  smooth-worn  thresnolds  of  halls  of 
learnings  here  also  around  us  are  no  moss- 
grown  walls  of  empire.  The  youngest  of 
these  *■*  magvitri  artium  "  is  older  than  Cali- 
fornia as  an  American  State,  and  thrice  as 
old  as  the  young  mother  dismissing  him  to- 
day with  the  laurels  of  her  favor,  to  work 
out  practically  the  horoscope  of  bis  destiny. 
Let  me  keep  hold  of  this  association  of 
civic  and  literary  life,  and  detain  you,  for 
a  while,  upon  this  theme  —  The  relation  of 
the  College  (0  the  State,  While  I  use  the 
term  "State"  in  its  fuller  and  more  com- 
prehensive meaning,  the  discussion  will 
nave  its  chief  bearing  upon  the  growth  and 
fortunes  of  our  own  Pacific  commonwealth. 
Certainlv,  unless  all  our  hopes  deceive  us, 
unless  the  bright  prophecies  of  our  brief 
but  rapid  and  almost  miraculous  progress 
speak  with  lying  lips,  unless  the  indomitable 
energy  and  enterprise  of  our  American 
character  fail  this  once,  and  on  a  theater 
so  inspiring,  there  is  before  us,  on  these 
shores,  a  splendid  and  marvellous  future.  If 
we  measure  our  coming  advance  only  bv 
the  past,  what  a  prodigious  growth  in  all 
the  fruits  of  a  prospering  and  victorious 
civilization  will  not  the  next  score  of  years 
display.  Before  we  shall  have  exhausted 
the  last  third  of  this  declining  century,  the 
waters  of  this  Bay  will  be  girded  with  one 
almost  unbroken  zone  of  population  and 
wealth ;  around  this  serrated  margin  of 
twice  a  hundred  miles,  parted  only  by  the 
seaward  gate  and  the  northern  strait,  vil- 
lage will  stretch  its  hand  to  village,  and 
town  to  town  ;  the  gardens  of  fair  country 
seats  will  touch  one  another ;  yonder  me- 
troi)olis,  crowned  Queen  of  the  Pacific, 
will  be  peer  in  her  jewelled  magnificence  to 
any  throned  rival  on  this  Western  Conti- 
nent; a  hundred  convoys  of  trade,  travel 
and  treasure  will  tread,  with  flashing  feet, 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  sunny  har- 
bor ;  i'rom  these  mountain  sides,  tolerant  of 
culture  to  the  very  summit,  and  on  the 
twin  rivers  that  drain  our  broad  interior 
valley,  will  pour  down  agricultural  supplies 
enough  to  fill  the  granaries  of  a  nation ; 
the  marshy  wastes  of  tule  lands,  redeemed 
from  winter  overflow  and  cleared  of  their 
reedy  forests,  will  show  the  bloom  of  bound- 
less garden-prairies;  the  torn  ravines  of 
mining  regions  will  be  built  into  pictnr- 
ef que  and  populous  towns ;  iron  tracks  will 
stretch  away  through  the  interminable 
northern  forests,  making  Oregon  and  Sitka 
our  neighbors;  between  the  snowy  peaks 
of  the  Sierra  Kevadas,  shaking  the  dust  of 
the  desert  from  his  mane,  the  iron  horse, 


caparisoned  in  our  farthest  East,  will  thim- 
der  down  these  western  slopes;  the  con- 
fluent streams  of  a  world-wid(e  immigratioa 
will  pour  in  their  floods  of  ▼ifforous  life; 
the  peaceful  ocean  will  empty  through  the 
ever-open  Golden  Gate  the  spoib  oH  fleets 
freighted  in  China  and  the  Indies ;  and  the 
ceaseless  enginery  of  our  mints  will  coin 
from  out  our  hills  the  shining  currency  of  a 
wealth  to  whose  copiousness  God  and  na- 
ture alone  can  set  bounds. 

I  know  the  American  dialect  is  thought 
to  have  a  large  capacity  for  boastful  peri- 
ods, and  this  picture  which  I  have  sketcheii 
may  seem  to  some  colored  with  hues  of 
dreamland.  But  only  recite  the  sober  rec- 
ord of  facts  which  half  the  lifetime  of  a 
generation  has  chronicled  amid  these  homeSi 
and  we  have  a  more  wondrous  poem  than 
I  have  sung  for  twice  that  range  of  future 
years.  To  this  large  coming  deYelopment, 
we  of  the  present  stand  in  the  relation  of 
foster  parents.  We  are  architects  and 
builders  of  this  rising  greatness.  Not  that 
in  our  indolence  or  negle(rt  the  august  fab- 
ric will  not  go  up,  but  that  the  streiu;th  of 
that  fabric  and  the  moral  aspect  of  that 
greatness  will  depend  upon  the  foundatioiis 
thus  eariy  laid,  and  the  aims  and  uses  which 
the  builders  propose.  The  determinate  in- 
fluence of  Educational  Institutions  upon 
the  whole  problem,  we  cannot,  without 
underlying  tlie  just  imputation  of  folly  and 
crime,  refuse  to  weigh.  Our  citizenship  in 
the  State,  as  well  as  our  allegiance  to  let- 
ters, or  in  fewer  words,  our  daty  as  patriot 
scholars,  coijistrains  the  discussion  to  which 
we  now  advance. 

1.  We  want  the  College  in  the  new 
young  life  of  the  State,  as  a  bond  with  the 
past.  There  is  no  such  thittff  as  a  full  and 
complete  life  for  the  individual  or  for  the 
State,  if  that  life  does  not  join  itself  to  the 
whole  life  of  humanity.  Much  of  the  past 
will,  indeed,  empty  itself  in  upon  us  with- 
out our  consciousness.  The  rudest  will  in- 
herit more  generously  than  he  knows  of  the 
treasures  accumulated  in  by-gone  ages. 
He  is  the  child  of  a  long  line  oi  progeni- 
tors, though  he  cannot  name  his  ancestrjr. 
But  in  proportion  as  his  ignorance  iso* 
lates  him  from  the  results  of  the  sum  total 
of  human  progress,  must  his  life  be  frag* 
mentary  and  unendowe<l.  He  is  a  foundling, 
for  whom  there  is  waiting  an  heirship  of 
riches  and  honors  unrevealed  to  him,  and 
by  which,  therefore,  his  poverty  and  obscur- 
ity will  nerex  be  relieved. 

By  our  circumstances  and  history,  this 
same  isolation  characterized  our  eariy  be- 
ginniogs  as  a  commonwealth.     Our  inflmef 
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was  that  of  a  foundling.  We  were  discon- 
nected with  the  old.  Laws,  religions,  home- 
ties,  and  all  the  sweet  and  solemn  Yoices  of 
philosophy,  faith  and  letters;  were  left  be- 
hind when  we  were  flung  upon  these  west- 
em  shores  to  struggle  as  we  could  out  of 
anarchy  and  barbansm.  Our  social  being 
was  not  the  onflow  of  a  stream  holding  in 
its  deep  and  broad  channel  the  tributaries 
of  all  past  times  and  growths,  but  a  solitary 
fountain,  gushing  single,  fitful  and  turbid  in 
the  wilderness.  We  have  to  connect  the 
issue  of  this  fountain  with  that  grand  cur- 
rent bearing  on  its  bosom  and  mingling  in 
its  waters  the  world's  full  life  and  thought. 
Deny  to  us,  deny  to  any  people,  no  matter 
what  their  origin  and  story,  the  record  and 
knowledge  of  the  past,  the  testimony  of  hu- 
manity's long  empiric  travail,  and^such  con- 
nection remains  impossible.  How  ^rreat  the 
forfeiture  !  **  When  ancient  opinions  and 
mles  of  life  are  taken  away,"  says  Burke, 
**  the  loss  cannot  possibly  be  estimated. 
From  that  moment,  we  have  no  compass  to 
gOTern  us  ;  nor  can  we  know  distinctly  to 
what  port  to  steer.**  Lost  are  the  influence 
and  example  of  the  illustrious  dead,  the 
heroic  deeds  that  kindle  and  feed  the  flame 
of  valor  and  self-devotion,  the  quickening 
and  instructive  annals  of  history,  the  songs 
of  the  bards  —  stairways  to  the  heaven  of 
imagination  —  the  warning  voiced  forth  in 
the  reiterated  lessons  of  man's  errors,  frail- 
ties and  passions ;  the  teachings  of  philoso- 
phy wrestling  with  the  great  questions  of 
troth  and  the  soul,  the  painful  but  resolute 
Steps  of  explorers  and  discoverers  leading 
on  the  ages  after  them  up  the  heights  of 
science,  the  full  intelligence  of  causes,  nat- 
ural and  philosophic^  seen  at  work  in  the 
present,  but  whose  origin,  nature,  and  allian- 
ces He  remote  up  the  centuries ;  the  slow 
bat  grand  drama  of  the  mute  earth,  pro- 
ceedmg  under  the  twin  ministry  of  two 
ffreat  magicians  —  fire  and  water  —  from 
her  primal  chaos  to  the  &ir  completeness 
of  her  verduorus  hills,  her  islanded  deep, 
md  her  steadfast  mountains,  and  the 
lengthening  golden  chain  that  makes  us 
Ofie  in  blood  and  sympathy,  history  and 
lieritage,  with  the  whole  human  family. 

Would  it  be  but  a  trifling  bereavement  of 
oar  modem  civilization  thus  to  orphan  it 
lirom  the  maternity  and  nurture  of  the 
past  ?  As  well  girdle  an  oak,  and  expect 
Its  branches  to  bear  up  the  same  wealth  of 
firondent  and  lusty  life ;  as  well  cut  off  in 
mid-length  that  northern  river  that  emptitfs 
the  great  lakes,  and  expect  its  channel  to 
bear  em  the  same  majestic  stream  to  the 


But  the  guardianship  and  transmission  of 
this  dowry  of  the  past  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  world's  teachers  as  trustees  tor  man- 
kind. These  treasures  are  locked  up  in  the 
languages  of  dead  empires,  the  systems  of 
buried  sages,  the  alcoves  of  old  libraries, 
the  laboratories  of  science.  The  halls  of  lib- 
eral culture  open  backward  into  these  gal- 
leries of  antiquity,  and  onward  into  the  life 
of  the  present,  giving  to  the  exploring  eye, 
beneath  their  arches,  the  long  vista  of  the 
progress  of  the  race. 

What  is  our  sacred  trust  for  the  future  ? 
What  have  we  to  transmit  to  those  who 
come  after  us  ?  A  name  only,  and  a  clear 
field  for  adventure ;  or  the  entire  riches 
which  the  ages  have  accumulated,  and  for 
which  the  generations  which  have  gone 
down  to  the  dust  have  wrought  through  the 
beat  of  great  harvest  days  ? 

We  ask  no  unreasoning  homage  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  elders;  but  a  little  more 
reverence  for  antiquity  will  not  hurt  us  in 
our  personal  and  national  development. 
It  is  needed  as  a  corrective  of  that  flippant 
self-sufficiency  that  dashes  with  arrogance 
our  confident  American  energy,  and  of 
that  smattering  of  universal  knowledge  that 
conceives  it  has  nothing  to  learn.  The 
spirit  of  the  true  scholar  is  the  spirit  of  hu- 
mility, and  the  reverent  inquirer  after  truth 
finds  that  — 

*'  Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 
That  will    not   be   deep-search'd  with  saucy 
looks." 

2.  We  want  the  College,  again,  in  alliance 
with  the  life  of  the  State,  for  the  security 
and  honour  of  republican  principles.  We 
believe  in  a  Government  not  ot'  despotic 
force,  nor  of  kings  enthroned  ^^jture  divine^" 
nor  of  a  privileged  class,  of  better  blood 
and  clay  and  larger  political  rights  than 
the  mass  of  the  governed ;  but  of  equal 
laws,  framed  hf  the  popular  will,  express- 
ing and  guarding  popular  rights,  and  ad- 
ministered by  representatives  elected  by 
popular  suffrage.  It  is  one  of  the  common- 
pUi-es  of  political  truths,  that  despotism  can 
maintain  itself  only  in  the  unreasoning  de- 
basement of  its  subjects.  Ignorance  and 
superstition  are  the  twin  pillars  of  all  un- 
equal and  oppressive  political  systems. 

These  sayings  are  as  fieimiliar  with  us  as 
household  words  ;  but  they  need  continual 
and  emphatic  re- utterance.  Against  every 
form  ot  unjust  privilege  and  political  ab- 
solutism, the  one  conquering  and  invincible 
champion  is  popolar  education.  Ligbt 
anlagonixes  force  with  a  soft  aod  silent  but 
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resistless  mastery.  It  debates  the  questions 
of  privilege,  it  examines  the  foundations  of 
caste  ;  it  sifts  the  theories  of  special  and  re- 
stricted rights ;  it  illumines  and  dispels  the  il- 
lusions of  kingcraft  and  tyranny,  as  the  beams 
of  morning  the  dark  retiring  shadows  of  night; 
it  discovers  the  true  sources  of  political 
power,  and  gives  voice  to  the  deathless  in- 
stinct of  humanity,  pleading  before  in  dumb 
murmurings  for  its  malienable  endowments 
of  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." 

Education,  especially  where  it  is  large 
and  liberal,  gives  the  broad  mind  and  the 
catholic  spirit,  enlarges  from  all  narrowness, 
emancipates  from  prejudice,  and  nurtures 
universal  sympathies.  This  is  the  original 
force  of  the  term  liberal  education,  the  fine 
and  true  philosophy  shut  up  in  language  it- 
self. Education  is  a  liberator;  it  makes 
thought  free,  inquiry  free,  belief  the  child  of 
light  and  full  conviction,  the  whole  manhood 
free.  And  in  this  disenthralling  process  it 
quickens  in  us  the  fraternal  recognition  of 
all  other  manhood.  The  close  encircling 
barriers  that  isolate  man  from  man,  by  the 
accidents  of  birth  and  place,  of  race  and 
colour,  are  thrown  down  by  this  expansive 
force ;  and  a  large  and  just  view  of  our 
common  nature,  as  in  origin,  faculties  and 
possibilities  one,  sweeps  all  who  wear  the 
image' of  God  within  the  wide  horizon  and 
the  tender  bonds  of  the  universal  human 
family. 

By  such  enlai^ement,  wo  touch  the  deep, 
vital  principle  oi  genuine  Republicanism  — 
the  true  doctrine  of  political  equality.  That 
doctrine  is  the  equality  of  man  with  man, 
as  a  creature  of  God  —  in  all  the  powers  of 
a  reasoning  mind  and  an  immortal  soul ;  an 
equality,  which  titles  and  purples,  and  poli- 
tical prescriptions  and  social  interdicts,  how- 
ever they  may  overlay  and  obscure,  cannot 
disturb.  A  republican  equality  thus  dis- 
oerned  and  understood  will  be  fearless  and 
consistent.  It  will  outlaw  all  caste.  It 
will  suffer  no  brand  of  serfdom  and  villen- 
age,  and  no  shadow  pf  such  a  brand  to  rest 
upon  any  forehead  that  covers  a  human 
brain.  In  due  process  of  enfranchisement, 
it  will  crown  with  the  full  honors  and  im- 
munities of  citizenship  all  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State  whom  it  calls  its  fel- 
low men. 

But  the  provision  for  liberal  culture  docs 
not  content  itself  with  a  mere  proclamation  i 
of  republican  equality,  however  true  in  ! 
principle  and  noole  as  a  testimony.  It 
works  out  the  practical  elevation  of  the  low- 
ly. It  lets  down  a  ladder  to  the  very  lowest 
grade  of  social  life,  on  which  the  humblest 


aspirant  may  climb  to  the  highest  In 
lands  where  aristocratic  institotioiiB  order 
the  social  scale,  as  in  England,  the  chief 
places  of  honour  and  emolument  are  award- 
ed, as  the  rule,  by  interest,  and  birth,  and 
titled  precedence.  With  us  the  class  is 
larger  than  with  any  other  people,  of  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  self-help  for  all 
pi^rsonal  and  professional  success ;  and 
while  our  political  theories  say  to  the  brown 
son  of  penury  and  toil,  the  child  of  the 
plowman  and  the  artisan,  *'Toa  are  the 
peer  of  the  heirs  of  wealth  and  station,"  oar 
system  of  education  offers  to  his  hand  the 
prizes  which  the  slack  fingers  of  effeminate 
fortune  reach  after  in  yain.  The  wealth 
of  a  nation's  intellectual  life  is  thus  im- 
measurably increased,  and  she  is  aerred  in 
her  high  places  of  trust  and  duty  by  the 
most  vigorous  of  her  sons.  The  succesaon 
of  her  great  men  and  strong  leaders  is  vnn- 
ed  continually  by  fresh  blood.  There  is  no 
ruling  class,  keeping  its  overshadowing  as- 
cendency long  afler  it  has  become  effete 
with  indolence,  luxury,  and  vice.  New 
names  and  new  famihes  rise  out  of  the 
stern  schools  of  want  and  hardship,  bring- 
ing up  from  such  nurture  men  of  bone  and 
muscle  for  the  charge  of  ^reat  enterprises, 
and  the  tasks  of  public  life.  The  purest 
gems  of  mental  brilliance,  which  had  else 
kept  their  lusters  bid  in  "  dull  imprison- 
ment," are  thus  unearthed,  wrought  and 
polished,  and  set  to  ^hine  with  guidiiM; 
splendour  in  the  nation's  coronet.  Nor  u 
this  the  triumph  of  plebeian  weakness,  the 
crowning  of  rudeness  and  rusticity,  to  the 
shame  and  discountenancing  of  el^anoe 
and  courtliness.  It  is  the  promotion  and 
the  accrediting  of  the  only  worthy  ariftoc- 
racy,  the  peerage  of  intellect,  the  notify 
of  learning  and  thought,  starred  with  the 
brilliants  of  wit,  and  ermined  with  the  re- 
finement of  lettered  culture. 

And  this  issue  guards  our  repabUcan 
development  from  peril  on  another  side. 
The  wide  diflusion  of  popular  intelliffence 
oYerthrows  the  supremacy  of  tyrannic  Toree, 
but  does  it  not  create  the  ambitious  dema- 
gogue, and  lead  to  a  war  of  factions  and 
Earties  ?  Where  the  many  are  stimulated 
y  uncontrolled  aspirations,  and  the  prises 
of  advancement,  free  to  all,  are  the  reward 
of  the  strongest  and  most  resolute,  what  is 
to  prevent  that  war  of  Titans  in  whieh 
the  many  shall  contend  with  equal  anus* 
as  when  Greek  meets  Greek,  each  for  his 
own  pre-eminence  ?  And  when  it  is  founds 
(as  It  soon  must  be  found  in  such  a  conflict) 
what  force  there  is  in  combinations,  what 
shall  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  strife,  wiCk 
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broader  front  and  more  formidable  tactics, 
by  those  stronger  spirits  who  will  seize  the 
truncheon  of  command,  and  march  against 
their  rivals  with  a  partisan  host  at  their 
heels?  But  this  same  intelligence  gives 
authority  to  the  calm  counsels  of  reason, 
inspires  just  conceptions  of  the  public  goo<l, 
connects  that  common  welfare  with  .  the 
best  hopes  of  all  and  of  each,  instructs  the 
popular  mind  as  to  the  horrors  of  anarchy, 
evolves  the  true  nature  and  limitations  as 
well  as  the  proper  beneficence  of  the  sotnal 
compact,  and  cuts  short  the  career  of  selfish 
ambition,  by  a  demand  for  what  is  just  and 
equal  for  the  commonwealth.  The  dema- 
gogue finds  no  leadership  save  with  those 
whom  he  can  deceive  and  be<ruile ;  and 
anarchy  seeks  its  throne  in  Mexico,  rather 
than  under  the  shining  heavens  of  the  land 
of  Washington. 

Thus  our  Republicanism  is  not  only  con- 
served,  but   ennobled.     Its  institutes   and 
laws  are  not  the  creatures  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  carrying  on  their  front  as  they 
invite  the  scrutiny  of  mankind  the  confes- 
sion of  weakness,  coarseness,  and  puerility. 
Self-government  with  us  is  the  government 
of  a  nation  of  readers,  a  nation  of  thinkers, 
a  nation  of  debaters,  guided  by  the  freest 
and  fullest  philosophic  discussion  of  every 
great  measure  incorporated  in  its  treaties, 
statutes  and  policies.     Let  the  archives  of 
courts   and  cabinets,  kingly  and  imperial. 
the  world  over,  be  challenged  for  a  code  of 
public   laws  surpassing  in   dignity,  purity 
and  wisdom,  the  written  scrolls  and  annual  I 
State  papers  of  our  Republican  legislation.  | 
"Thus  do  the   security  and   honor   of  free  ! 
principles  go  hand  in  hand  under  the  reign  : 
of  light  and  knowledge.  | 

Nor  need  it  be  feared  that  this  full  and  j 
broad  culture  of  letters  will,  in  the  supreme  I 
BtretB  of  some  great  crisis  of  danger,  enervate  ' 
the  military  arm,  and  train  a  race  of  citizens  I 
of  too  delicate  a  mold  of  spirit  and  muscle  ! 
to  defend  the  life  of  the  Republic  against  | 
the  weapons  of  war.     Those  words  of  the 
Athenian   Commander   and    Orator,  words ! 
at  instinct  with  martial  ardor  as  with  true  , 
homage   to   letters,   we   m>iy   repeat    after ! 
him —  **  We  are  not  enfeebled  by  philoso- 1 
phy."     When    the    clarion    sounded    *'  to ' 
arms "  in   the   nation's  death-grapple  with  ' 
treason,   the  loyal   ranks  were    nlled,  not 
with   stolid   and  reluctant   conscripts,  but 
with  thinking,  reasoning  volunteers,  every 
man  of  whom  saw  and  weighed  for  himself 
the  grandeur  of  the  stake  for  which    the 
deadly  urame  was  played.     Among  all   the 
strong-limbed  youths   that  rose  up   at  the 
caU,  there  were  none  that  gave  a  more  ju-  j 


bilant  response  than  the  dwellers  in  our 
peaceful  Academic  shades.  They  laid  aside 
the  toga  of  quiet  study  for  the  steel  of  the 
soldier's  harness  as  though  robing  for  a 
feast ;  and  on  the  march,  and  around  the 
camp-fires  and  at  **  the  perilous  edge  "  of 
the  fight  sang,  till  every  heart  was  stirred 
and  the  heavens  rung  again,  old  brittle 
chimes  of  freedom.  They  had  caught  from 
the  storied  dead  the  inspiration  of  the 
martyred  patriots  of  all  time,  and  self- 
devotion  for  the  country's  life  was  as  hon- 
orable to  them  as  when  Curtius  leaped,  man 
and  horse  full  armed,  into  the  chasm  of  the 
Forum ;  and  treason  as  infamous  as  when 
the  great  Roman  orator  thundered  in  the 
Senate  against  Catiline  and  his  fellow  con- 
spirators. If  we  needed  such  confirmation 
to  our  faith  and  hope,  we  shall  henceforth 
have  no  cjuestion  concerning  the  alliance  of 
letters  with  loyalty  and  valor,  since  the 
close  of  that  great  struggle  that  has  hung 
the  porches  of  our  college  halls  with  laurels 
of  youthful  valor,  and  thick-starred  our  cat- 
alogues of  student  life  with  the  imperishable 
honors  of  youthful  heroes,  whose  olood  has 
crimsoned  a  hundred  battle-fields  for  union 
and  liberty. 

3.  Another  office  of  the  College  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  State  will  be  to  correct 
the  tendency  to  materialism  against  which 
all  new  communities  have  to  guard.  That 
tendency  is  especially  visible  in  our  own 
local  commonwealth.  It  is,  perhaps, .in- 
separable from  the  tasks  first  fronting  the 
settlers  on  this  coast;  certainly  a  legitimate 
issue  of  the  objects  at  first  pursued.  The 
explorers  of  a  new  country  naturally  find 
their  material  wants  the  most  immediate 
and  imperative.  They  must  have  food  and 
fire,  shelter  and  water,  wharves  and  roads. 
If  in  addition  to  this  necessity  their  crown- 
ing aims  are  low  and  material,  it  will  be 
hanl  to  impregnate  their  minds  with  lofty 
and  ideal  aspirations.  They  may  display  a 
wonderful  diligence,  but  always  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  earth.  Their  industries, 
their  hopes,  their  prizes,  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  If  one  of  them  shout,  **  Eureka," 
it  is  not  over  some  victory  of  science  mak- 
ing its  laboratory  luminous  with  some  pre- 
cious secret  wrested  from  nature's  keeping, 
nor  some  fresh  demonstration  of  philosophy 
establishing  a  truth  for  the  faith  of  men ; 
but  only  that  his  hand  has  clutched  a  lump 
of  gold.  Bring  before  such  a  mind  a  scht^me 
to  elevate  the  moral  and  intellectual  life 
within  him  and  around  him,  and  you  talk 
in  riddles.  **  The  future  ! "  it  only  reaches, 
before  him,  to  the  next  rainy  season.  '^  His 
children  1 "  they  are  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  iDOuntains,  waiting  for  him  to  come 
and  empty  his  gold  dust  at  their  feet.  ^^  A 
Christian  civilization  !/'  all  that  he  wants  of 
it  is  law  enough  to  guard  his  miner's  tent 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  the  busy  ravine 

•  where  he  digs  may  relapse  into  utter  barbar- 
ism. He  is  indeed  no  miser.  Show  him  a 
sick  comrade  —  tell  him  of  wounded  and 
sufiering  soldiers,  and  famishing  rebels  — 
and  he  scatters  his  hoard  with  generous 
hand.  But  ask  him  to  build  institutions, 
and  you  get  no  audience,  scarcely  a  compre- 
hending  intelligence.     He   is  building  his 

^  **  pile,"  making  haste  to  top  up  its  pyramidal 
completeness  and  transfer  it  the  distant  spot 
he  still  calls  **•  home.'*  Shall  we  rise  no 
higher  than  this  fitful,  fluctuating  life  of 
materialism,  this  ebb  and  flow  of  successful 
or  unsuccessful  immigration  ? 

The  very  presence  of  an  institution  of 
learning  suggests  other  nobler  and  more 
permanent  than  material  interests.  Its 
walls  of  mute  masonry  are  lettered  with 
proclamations  visible  from  afar,  that  declare 
man's  higher  needs  and  more  exalted  capaci- 
ties. There  is  an  atmosphere  around  it 
that  thrills  through,  the  flesh  to  the  impris- 
oned soul.  The  dullest  eye  asks  for  what 
do  those  walls  stand,  who  are  the  workers 
within,  in  what  mines  do  they  dig ;  and  the 
strange  utterances  that  float  out  from  the 
quiet  cells  waken  echoes  in  torpid  breasts 
that  give  the  consciousness  of  a  life  whose 
pulsc's  are  immortal.  From  the  vantage  of 
Its  dome.,  the  outlook  is  wider  and  keener 
over  the  domain  of  man's  being.  The  hori- 
zon broadens  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
present  and  t^he  material  to  the  boundless- 
ness of  the  spiritual,  vital  after  the  body  is 
dust ;  and  the  cope  that  carried  only  the 
clouds  lifts  to  take  in  the  orbed  spheres  of 
truth,  the  starry  wonders  of  science,  the 
great  arch  toward  which  the  soul  wings  an 
endless  flight. 

The  clasped  books  of  knowledge  have 
only  to  be  seen  to  tempt  curious  fingers. 
Their  very  titles  stimulate  the  desire  for 
possession.  Their  pictured  pages  appeal  to 
the  aesthetic  element,  and  it  breaks  through 
the  crust  of  materialism.  The  sweet  breath 
of  the  Ionian  Isles  wakes  still  and  forever 
the  sense  of  beauty.  Art  is  wooed  as  a 
mistress.  Temples  rise  in  pillared  majesty, 
•  statues  leap  forth  from  shapeless  marble, 
and  life  looks  and  speaks  from  the  canvas. 
Tuneful  hands  take  the  lyre,  poets  sinjj,  and 
literature  is  born.  Voices,  whose  accents 
can  never  die,  sweep  down  the  yellow  cur- 
rent of  the  Tiber,  an*!  Right,  Duty,  Fidelity, 
Constancy,  Law,  brides  of  the  storied  river, 
lift,  on  the  prow  of  their  barge  sailing  ever 


on,  a  scroll  luminoas  with  their  namei,  de- 
manding men's  homage  to  their  queenly 
rule. 

The  College  is  thus  the  Court  of  the  IdeaL 
Its  ministers  serve  the  scepter  of  the  unseen 
as  though  they  saw  the  invisible.  Its  splen* 
dors  are  not  jewels  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
nor  specimens  of  golden  veins  branching 
among  the  hills,  but  gems  of  ethereal  luster 
which  the  seers  have  plucked  from  the 
heaven  of.  God's  thoughts,  and  hroi^bt 
down  to  shine  for  the  guidance  of  human 
feet.  Its  edicts  give  laws  to  taste,  establish 
methods  for  the  reason,  decree  honors  to 
intellectual  triumphs,  %nd  declare  the  just 
rules  of  civil  and  social  life  —  the  codes  of 
all  right  legislation  in  every  department  of 
human  being. 

Under  its  shadow, the  mere  material  type 
of  living  is  shamed  and  rebuked.  The 
higher  nobility  of  serving  truth  and  right, 
and  the  growth  of  the  soul,  asserts  itself 
without  a  question ;  and  not  material  suc- 
cess and  barbaric  comfbrt,  but  spiritual  cul- 
ture, is  seen  and  acknowledged  to  be  the 
only  worthy  end  of  living. 

4.  Nor  do  we  in  this  plea  overlook  the 
needs  of  practical  life.  We  provide,  in  the 
most  effectual  manner,  for  those  needs. 
The  College  trains  the  men  of  practical 
science  who  hold  the  secrets  of  aU  useful 
art,  the  most  fruitful  methods  of  every 
branch  of  industry.  The  time  has  been 
.when  the  tillers  of  the  soil  preferred  the 
lessons  of  mother  wit  and  daily  experience 
to  all  the  wisdom  of  the  books,  and  scouted 
the  learning  that  wrought  its  field  tasks  and 
raised  its  crops  only  in  the  laboratory.  But 
scientific  farming  has  carried  the  day.  We 
have  had  blunders  enough  of  ignorance  and 
self-sufficiency  in  working  the  pecidiar 
wealth  of  our  own  State,  and  but  a  moiety 
of  the  legitimate  proceeds  of  our  industry 
is  gathered  as  a  practical  result  The  other 
moiety  is  drained  off  in  the  sluices  of 
untutored  negligence,  or  empty  quackery ; 
and  if  science  itself  has  sometimes  gone 
astray,  or  stood  at  fault  before  its  prol&ms, 
we  have  only  in  this  fact  a  fresh  demonstn^ 
tion  of  the  need  of  more  patient  and  ex- 
haustive study.  There  was  never  an  indus- 
try that  more  imperatively  needed  the  con- 
duct of  exact  science  to  make  it  safe  and 
profitable  than  that  of  this  people.  If  our 
aims  were  only  practical  in  the  grosser 
sense,  mercenary  and  material,  the  shortest 
avenue  to  their  attainment  were  through 
the  |)orches  of  liberal  learning. 

The  ideal  leads  the  practical;  men  of 
thought  go  before  men  of  action ;  the  stu- 
dent is  elder  partner  of  the  craftsman,  fur- 
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nishing  him  his  tools  and  supplying  his  mod- 
els, and  forever  it  is  true  that  **  where  there 
is  no  Tision,  the  people  perish."  A  man 
with  no  yisioned  excellence  before  him,  as 
yet  nnattained,  is  at  the  end  of  his  growth, 
and  has  begun  to  decay.  The  same  is  true 
of  communities  and  nations.  All  the  tri- 
umphs of  human  progress,  e\\  the  incre- 
meuts  of  practical  srrowth,  are  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  ideals.  Pure  intelligence  is  itself 
with  n^  ultimately  and  intensely  practical. 
Not  merely  in  the  sense  that  all  work  stands 
stall  if  this  mainspring  be  withdrawn ;  nor 
that  lifb  is  so  individualized  with  us  men, 
laboring  not  in  groups  and  associations  un- 
der the  intellectual  neadship  of  a  superin- 
tendent, or  like  a  gang  of  slaves  beneath 
the  eye  and  lash  ofan  overseer,  but  each 
his  own  employer  and  master :  I  mean  that 
intelligence  has  its  own  'sphere  of  practical 
work,  in  which  it  is  a  day  laborer,  and 
of  which  the  products  are  as  solid  and  sub- 
stantial, and  sa  much  a  matter  of  common 
want,  as  ploughshares  and  reaping  hooks. 
Need  we  catalogue  these  wants,  in  the 
supply  of  which  intellectual  culture  comes 
into  immefliate  contact  with  the  getting 
of  our  daily  bread  ?  Why :  we  want  en- 
gineers, and  surveyors,  and  chemists,  and 
assayers,  and  metallurgists,  and  machinists, 
and  draughtsmen,  and  interpreters,  and 
editors,  and  school  teachers,  and  a  host  of 
fellow-laborers,  and  whole  departments  of 
professional  scholars,  whose  day*s  work  is  of 
the  brain  more  than  of  the  hand,  and  all 
of  w4<tbi  are  more  nearly  or  more  remotely 

r^nsioners  upon  science  and  liberal  learning. 
am  almost  ashamed  to  ar^ue  so  narrowly 
and  npon  so  low  a  scale ;  but  the  argument 
is  pertinent  to  what  we  have  all  seen  and 
ielt  of  popular  prejudice  and  misconception 
in  our  forming  public  sentiment  And  you 
who  are  my  auditors  to-day  will  agree,  with- 
out argument,  that  the  noblest  practical 
ffrowth  of  the  State,  its  truest  wealth,  and 
Its  fairest  honor,  are  not  only  conditioned 
upon,  but  identical  with,  its  highest  intel- 
lectual advancement. 

5.  I  have  one  more  thought  to  suggest  in 
the  line  of  our  theme  :  the  ri^ation  of  the 
College  to  the  permanent  and  peaceful 
order  of  society.  For  itself,  the  College 
demands  a  settled  public  tranquillity.  Study 
craves  a  quiet  atmosphere.  It  must  sit 
down  to  its  work,  if  it  is  to  work  effVctively ; 
calm,  patient,  and  secure.  It  seeks  natu- 
rally tne  most  sequestered  scenes  of  nature 
for  its  bowers.  The  whispering  grove,  the 
hank  of  the  murmuring  river,  the  silent 
shade,  the  inclosed  guarded  quadrangle, 
roral  towns,  far  from  the  rattling  wheels  of 


commerce  and  trade,  and  the  jir  of  ma- 
chinery, are  its  immemorial  retreats.  Wake 
the  tempest  of  commotion  and  change  in  the 
heavens  over  it ;  let  the  lightnings  of  politi- 
cal storms  flash  beneath  its  drooping  eye- 
lids, and  the  bolts  and  shouts  of  popular 
revolution  crash  in  upon  the  absorbed  and 
musing  thought ;  let  war  blow  his-  trumpet, 
and  the  fierce  pulses  of  cannon  shake  the 
air,  and  the  spell  is  iled,  the  charm  is  bro- 
ken, the  rapt  devotee  is  dragged  rudely 
back  to  the  loud,  clamorous  present,  and 
action,  instead  of  study,  is  the  call  of  the 
hour.  What  testimony  was  that  which 
reached  us  from  distracted  Naples  at  the 
beginning  of  this  present  decade,  when  the 
guns  of  four  great  forts  threatened  its 
streets  and  dwellings  ?  **  Our  colleges  are 
comparatively  abandoned,  and  our  learned 
societies  exist  but  in  name."  What  testi- 
mony is  that,  within  the  decade,  from  our 
own  rocking  land  ?  The  Muses  fled  when 
the  war  eagle  screamed  ;  science  deserted 
her  laboratory  for  th«  armory  and  the  bas- 
tion ;  the  flood  of  patriotic  ardor  drowned 
out  the  monkish  scholar  from  his  cell ;  the 
halls  of  learning  were  depopulated;  the 
young  recluses  sallied  forth  ;  tht*.  pen  and  the 
inkhom  were  exchanged  for  the  rifle  and 
the  cartridge-box ;  the  student's  cassock  for 
the  soldier  s  uniform ; .  and  the  leaders  in 
the  world  of  letters  for  the  leaders  in  arms 
and  the  field.  For  its  own  sake,  therefore, 
the  college  favors  peace  and  public  compo- 
sure, that  its  own  morning  and  evening 
bells  may  ring  clear  on  the  quiet  air.  It  is 
not  an  institution  for  nomadic  tribes.  It 
cannot  pitch  a  tent  at  nightfddl,  and  strike 
it  with  the  next  dawn.  It  must  dig  for 
foundations,  and  rear  solid  walls,  and  lifl 
its  steady  domes  with  windows  opening  to 
the  blue  fields  above  and  the  blossoming 
constellations,  h  asks  therefore  for  restful 
times,  for  the  hush  of  all  overturning  tu- 
mults, and  seeks  to  insure  settled  civil  order 
and  the  steadfastness  of  the  State. 

And  what  it  asks,  it  helps  to  give.  Where 
p.^pular  intelligence  is  difl*iised,  revolution- 
ary ideas  may  t>e  started,  but  they  have  to 
be  canvassed.  When  the  demagoorue  en- 
countei-s  the  schoolmaster,  his  arts  are  pow- 
erless. When  priestiTaft  meets  the  spell- 
ing book  and  the  Testament,  its  glozine 
addresses  are  silenced.  In  an  enlightened 
community,  each  individual  feels  competent 
to  ask  questions  and  try  issues.  If  he  be 
called  upon  to  join  a  revolutionary  faction, 
his  reply  is,  *'■  Let's  look  at  that.'*  The  ap- 
peal must  l)e  to  his  reason,  not  to  his  passions. 
He  has  learned  to  read,  and  the  ability  to 
read  is  a  demand  which  creates  its  supply. 
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All  public  measures  are  put  on  trial  before 
this  wide  public  tribunal.  This  reader  uses 
his  eyes,  and  every  novel  idea  of  the  day  is 
his  by  niahtfall,  and  he  has  a  judgment 
upon  it.  His  stock  of  ideas  and  judgments, 
as  to  public  and  general  economies  and  pol- 
icies, grows  by  continual  accessions,  and 
becomes  a  privy  council  which  he  can  sum- 
mon to  a  session  upon  every  question  of 
doubtful  advantage  and  expediency. 

But  let  it  still  be  remembered  that  the 
amount  an^l  scope  of  popular  intelligence 
depend  upon  the  hijiher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing among  a  people.  It  is  the  standard  in 
every  department  of  life  and  manners  that 
determines  all  beneath.  Our  judgments  of 
what  is  comparative  are  governed  by  our 
conception  of  the  superlative.  What  is  high 
in  the  presence  of  great  mountains  ?  What 
is  deep  when  we  are  sounding  the  ocean  ? 
The  College  not  only  systematizes  popular 
education,  but  sustains  it ;  nay,  stimulates 
and  elevates,  drawing  up  the  general  level 
toward  its  own  crested  summits.  They  are 
the  great  glaciers,  and  the  domed  snows  of 
the  upper  Alpine  heights,  that  keep  the 
valley  streams  so  full  and  cool ;  and  our 
Colleges  are  the  4)rimal  fountains  whence 
flow  so  far  and  wide  in  this  land  the  streams 
of  knowledge  for  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  grand  omission  in  this  argu- 
ment, if  we  failed  to  remark  that  the  ele- 
ment of  light  alone  is  insufficient  to  estab- 
lish and  insure  public  tranquillity.  One 
other  element  must  be  added.  Light  and 
Love  must  be  in  partnership  for  this  work. 
Lfght  without  Love  is  but  archangel  ruined 
—  the  baleful  flame  of  a  mighty  but  malign 
intellect.  Love  without  Light  is  blind,  and 
may  do  the  work  of  Hate.  Love  to  prompt, 
Light  to  guide  —  these  together  do  their 
work  well,  and  make  it  permanent  and 
abidintj.  Associate  them  in  human  enter- 
prises,  and  they  are  strong  as  God  is  strong. 
Light  and  Love  come  into  bridal  union  in 
the  Christian  College.  The  intellectual 
element,  of  course,  is  present.  But  Minerva 
rules  not  here  alone.  It  is  the  pre-eminent 
distinction  of  the  Colleges  of  our  land,  that 
they  embody  so  much  of  the  moral  and  the 
Christian  element.  They  were  not  the 
creatures  of  State  action  and  endowment. 
They  were  founded  by  pious  men  who  cut 
the  inscription  deep  over  their  portals, 
"  Chrislo  et  Ecclesice"  Through  them  run, 
for  the  thirst  of  ardent  and  acquisitive  na- 
tures, not  only  the  streams  from  classic 
springs,  but  the  waters  of 

"  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
ITast  by  the  oracle  of  Grod." 


They  are  pervaded  in  a  wonderful  degree 
with  the  beneficent  and  evangelizing  spirit. 
They  stand  in  closest  connection  with  the 
ministry  of  divine  truth.  They  utter  not 
as  partisans  and  agitators,  but  as  commis- 
sioned prophets,  the  sacredness  of  universal 
law  guarding  universal  right.  They  strike 
thus  at  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  all  righteous  reform.  The  work  of 
reform  may  indeed  seem  to  be  a  disturlnng 
instead  of  a  tranquillizing  work,  but  it  tends 
wisely  and  directly  to  abiding  peace  and 
solid  security.  For  wrong  is  an  element 
always  of  weakness  and  change,  and  nothing 
is  settled  permanently,  under  the  reign  of 
God,  until  It  is  settled  right. 

So  do  our  Colleges  league  the  State  with 
the  ultimate  issues  of  human  progress,  and 
with  the  immovable  steadfastness  of  the 
throne  supreme.  They  shine  as  shine  the 
stars  of  night,  not  mere  revelations  of  far 
ofi*,  upper  spheres,  but  as  lamps  of  guidance 
to  wanderers  in  the  desert  and  on  the  sea. 
They  shine  as  shines  the  sun  by  day,  not  to 
display  his  own  royal  magnificence,  but  to 
bless  the  waving  corn  and  olushing  orchards, 
to  ripen  golden  harvests,  and  keep  alive  the 
cheerful  hum  of  honest  human  industry. 

Brothers  and  Fellow-Students :  Were  we 
to  spend  this  Festival  day  simply  in  the  ex- 
change of  fraternal  greetings,  we  might 
doubtless  make  its  hours  pleasant  in  passing, 
and  fragrant  in  memory.  But  the  pressure 
of  a  peculiar  and  sacred  obligation  rests 
upon  us.  By  our  double  fealty  to  letters  and 
the  State,  we  owe  a  debt  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
eral learning.  Let  us  not  part  from  this 
scene  and  from  one  another,  without  giving 
and  taking  pledges  to  meet  this  claim  to  its 
full  discharge. 

We  are  '*  The  Associated  Alumni  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,"  gathered  from  many  and 
widely  separated  beginnings  of  youthful  life 
and  chambers  of  study.  Beloved  and  ven- 
erable to  each  is  the  name  of  that  cherishing 
mother  far  away,  who  calls  us  still  her  sons. 
But  we  are  not  to-day  so  much  sons  of  Har- 
vard, or  Yale,  or  of  any  of  the  honored 
sister-band  of  Eastern  Colleges,  as  we  are  by 
our  new  local  designation  Resident  Alumni 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 

To  whom  shall  this  College  of  California 
look  for  the  love  and  duty  of  foster-children, 
ifnottous?  Who  shall  feel  her  bondage 
to  want,  and  pay  the  ransom  price  of  her  re- 
demption, if  not  we  ?  Can  she  underlie  the 
degradation  of  such  a  chain,  and  we  keep 
our  honor  untarnished  ?  In  all  her  affliction  . 
shall  not  we  be  afflicted  V  What  shall  we 
answer  ? 

Shall  we  say  that  this  age  and  this  land 


are  too  young  and  new  for  the  prosperity  of 
letters ;  that  our  first  needs  are  material,  and 
that  institutions  of  leaminz  must  wait  V  But 
because  of  this  newness  of  the  present,  it  is 
the  era  of  foundations.  If  we  do  not  now 
.  dig  deep  and  build  strong,  what  shall  become 
ofthe  next  age  ?  We  are  fathers  of  the  com- 
ing generation  —  that  is,  educators — and 
we  must  take  care  that  our  children  rise  up 
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This  is  an  attempt  to  create  interest  in 
some  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  exhibiting  a  sketch  of  their  do- 
mestic  and  personal  history  in  connexion 
with  their  public  proceedings.  Mrs.  Webb 
writes  as  an  admirer  and  eulogist,  and  she 


I 


and  call  us  blessed.  r     .•     .  «  one  among  the  many  proofs  that  the  ha- 

Shall  we  say  that  this  is  an  age  of  action,**  rriocrraphicaf  instinct  is  not  confined  to  any 
too  busy  for  hterature  and  the  still  hfe  of  Jglj-j^g  y^  g^^  proceeds  in  an  easy 
Btudy  and  thought?  But  never  was  there  an;  ^„^-„^^^„.^^j^^^  strain,  in  amusin-  un- 
a^  so  crowded  with  thought,  emotion,  sen-  consciousness  of  the  looseness  of  her  large 
timent,  purpose,  ideas,  and  utterance  as  the  |  statements  and  the  audacity  of  her  assump- 
present ;  and  never  one  that  called  so  sol- ;  ^j^^^  ^he  Friends  have  always  shown  a 
emnly  for  teachers  of  right  thought,  true  |  tendency  to  make  up  for  their'  abstinence 
ideas,  noble  purpose,  and  wise  and  temper- ;  ^^^^  ^^3.^^,  ^^^^  ^  indulging  in  strong 
ate  speech.  Our  actors  are  thinkers,  orators,  lanjruage  about  their  opponents;  and  th? 
poets,  philosophers,  inventors,  discoverers,  genera?  ./oticer^ui  character  of  Mrs.  Webb's 
and  men  of  science.  Action  with  us  has  a  ^^  ,^  j^  ^^,  ^^^  corrected  by  little  spiteful 
hving  tongue  m  the  press,  an  echo  in  the ,  ^(  whenever  a  chance  offers,  again  st 
books  by  our  fireside,  an  immortal  chron-  j  ^^^^^   ,,  ^j  »    ^^^      ^he     -  Established 

icle     in  .history.      It    cannot,    therefore, !  Church."     The  justice  of  them  is  a  matter 
be  dissociated    from    schools-  and    mental  |  ^^^  ^^^^y,  troubling  about,  either  to  her  or 

*™;,   „  1,1  /.  1     ..  her  readers.     Persecution  is  a  bad  thins  in 

ShaOl  we  say  that  the  men  of  the  time  can  j^gelf  to  those  who  suffer  it,  and  perhaps 
onW  be  stirred  to  enthusiasm  about  works  ,  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  those  who  inflict  it ;  but  it  is 
which  they  can  complete  themselves —  the  ,  unquestionably  a  very  convenient  thing  to 
full  consummation  of  which  they  can  look  ,  ^^^^  descendants  and  representatives  of 
upon  and  rejoice  over  -  that  they  may  be  ,  the  persecuted,  when  the  persecution  is 
made  willing  to  sow  for  splendid  harvests,  1  ^^^^^  rphis  is  the  reflection  which  comes  of 
if  they  may  be  permittod  to  reap  and  bind  ,  j^^^i^  j„^^  ^y^^  ^i„^j  ^y^^^  .^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
•nd  gamer  with  their  own  hands  ;  but  that  |  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,  ^,„  ^Vebb  has  given  of  the 
to  plow  for  others  to  sow,  or  to  sow  for  other,  ii^^3  a„j  troubles  of  some  Sf  the  early 
liands  to  reap,  requires  a  more  thoughtful  |  Quakers.  The  persecutions  they  went 
and  patient  ambition  than  the  masses  pos-  ^^rough  have  encouraged  her  to  conceive  . 
mmj  But  who  then  shall  feel  the  ardor  of'  the  design  of  making  them  objects  of  sym- 
•Qch  a  distant  but  noble  hope,  and  wait  with  i  ^^.  ^*j  j^terest  to  an  age  which  is  really 
ikr-se^^ing  sagacity  and  faith  for  such  al,^  jt^^^s  much  out  of  svmpathv  with  them 
crowning  as  the  world  s  benefactors  ?  Are  ,  ^  ^-^y^  ^^^i^  persecutors.  The  Friends' 
wcako  uneaual  to  this  investment  in  the  fu- 1  ^ljiQ„  as  a  distinctive  system  of  what 
tore  ?  Shall  we  have  nothing  germinating  ,  ^,^^j^g  ^^  ^e  exclusive  truth,  is  said  to  be 
m  this  spring  time  for  the  autumn  of  human  I  ^^^-  ,1^^,^  ^^^  ^^an  just  holding  its  own 
advancement,  because  we  ourselves  may  uot  |  ^^  %^^^^  jjut  if  its  adherents  and  advo- 
live  to  see  harvest  days  f  .  ^^^^^  ^^„  j,,^,    ^        ^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^,  ^^^y^ 

I  summon  you,  brothers  in  letters  and  fel-  ,  attention  to  their  doctrines,  thev  ian  say 
low  patriots,  to  turn  the  sentiment  with  |  ^j^j^  ^^^^j,  ^^at  they  are  the  children  of  fa- 
which  thw  hour  finds  our  hearts  ag  ow  into  ,  ^y^^^  ^^ose  lives,  at  any  rate,  had  a  source 
a  holy  purpose;  that  for  the  sake  of  all  the  ,  ^^  j^^^^,^  ^j^j^l^  teeps  fn^sh  for  ages  — 
high  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  .  ^j^^^  •  ^y^  g^^flf^^j  ^^J^  ^y^^^  ^y^  believed. 
whoM  honor  and  whose  storv  our  lives  now  |  ^hov  are  perfectlv  justified  in  bringing  the 
are  blended,  we  will  take  ea.;h  in  his  sphere,  fact'to  our  notice;what  the  fact  may  be 
and  with  whatever  of  personal  influence  and    ^^^xi,  •     ^„^.u«,  ,«of»«r    on.i  i^^r^^^A^  ^t 


worth  is  another  matter,  and  depends  on 


perwnal  means  he  can  devote  the  fortunes  I  ^.^^gjj^^^^i^^g  outside  itself;    but  it   is   a 
ofthisyoung  College  of  the  State  as  a  sacred    f^^^,,^^  ;„   ^y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  sect  which  has 


underjfone  persecution,  and  no  one  can  find 
fault  with  them  for  making  the  most  of  that, 


charge  henceforth  upon  our  hearts ;  and  God 
make  her  the  mother  of  coming  and  count- 
less generations  of  strong  workers  for  human 

good  and  the  divine  glory  !  j     .  ^  p^^^^  ^^  PeninaUmt  qf  the  Sfventeenth 
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as  of  any  other  advantage.  But  the  great- 
ness of  the  advantage  is  brought  home  to 
us  when  it  stands  nearly  alone.  The  pic- 
ture which  Mrs.  Webb  giyes  of  these  early 
Quakers  has,  as  all  accounts  drawn  from 
contemporary  records  are  likely  to  have,  a 
certain  amount  of  curious  detail ;  but,  ex- 
cept to  a  very  limited  number  of  sympa- 
thizing readers,  the  only  reason  which  sug- 
gests itself  for  the  book  having  been  writ- 
ten is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it  of  suf- 
fering for  conscience'  sake.  The  characters, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  William 
Penn,  are  those  of  good,  earnest,  reliirious 
people,  but  in  no  respect  bettei*  or  more 
striking  than  might  be  selected  with  perfect 
fairness  from  the  bioOTaphies  of  any  other 
X)f  the  religious  parties  of  the  time.  To 
whatever  real  indications  of  individual  pe- 
culiarities present  themselves  the  writer 
seems  blind,  as  she  proceeds  in  her  gentle 
sugar-and-water  style  of  praise,  not  noti- 
cinj?  what,  if  she  saw  them,  she  would  prob- 
ably think  defects,  though  to  less  indulgent 
or  partial  readers  they  seem  the  most  real 
disclosures  given  of  the  man's  or  woman's 
true  self. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  persecutions 
of  the  eat  ly  Quakers,  and  most  people  now- 
adays feel  great  indignation  and  disgust  at 
them.  The  Quakers  differed  from  the  oth- 
er sects  who  were  persecuted  uuder  the 
Commonwealth  and  under  Charles  II.  in 
this,  that  they  made  no  claim  to  bring  for- 
ward a  rival  system,  either  to  the  sects  or 
to  the  Church,  challenging  the  submission 
and  adherence  of  the  State.  With  the 
Presbyterians  and  Independents  it  was  a 
war  d  oiUrance  between  one  another,  and 
between  them  and  the  Church  ;  they  had  all 
along  avowed  the  plan  of  destroying  and 
rooting  out  the  Church,  to  force  their 
own  platform  on  the  nation  instead,  and 
they  both  gave  strong  proof  of  their  pur- 
poses. But  the  Quakers  made  no  such  pre- 
tension. They  denounced  the  Church,  in- 
deed, without  mercy,  and  as  violently  as 
anybody  else  did ;  but  they  denounced  the 
rest  of  the  Dissenters  just  as  vehemently, 
for  incorrigible  formalists  and  blind  dogma- 
tists. And  they  only  asked  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  to  b-^  let  alone  to  think  as 
they  pleased,  and  hold  their  meetings,  which 
had  nothing  political  or  dangerous  about 
them.  Then  they  were  unresisting  suffer- 
ers. Their  tongues  went  fast,  antl  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  almost  unendura- 
ble provocation  given  by  their  quiet  self- 
conceit  and  impertinence;  but  no  one  ever 
feared  that  they  could  be  tempted  into  vio- 
lence or  retaliation.     Persecuting  and  im- 


prisoning them  was  like  persecuting  and 
imprisoning  women ;  and  the  contrast  was 
ever  present  between  the  force  and  often 
the  brutality  on  one  side,  and  the  notorious 
determination  on  the  other  to  submit  to  any 
amount  of  insult  and  ill-usage  without  re- 
senting it.  They  were  peopw  who  tempted 
all  the  coarse  and  tyrannical  and  insolent 
men  who  possessed  power  in  towns  and 
^•ountiestoprey  ui»on  so  much  defenceless  and 
quiet  eccentricity,  to  vent  their  contempt  or 
wreak  their  revenge  on  religionists  who 
meant  every  word  and  every  act  of  their 
lives  to  be  a  rebuke  to  vice  and  profaneness, 
and  who  besides  held  it  as  a  first  principle 
not  to  be  afraid  of  speaking  their  minds. 
The  persecutions  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry were  all  brutal,  whether  of  the  Church 
party  a^aint  the  Dissenters,  or  of  the  Non- 
conformists, when  they  had  the  power, 
against  the  Church.  But,  of  all  the  perse- 
cutions, those  against  the  Quakers  were  the 
most  wanton  and  inexcusable. 

There  is  not  a  word  to  be  said  for  them ; 
but  the  question  may  still  be  asked,  and  is 
certainly  suggested  by  Mrs.  Webb's  book, 
what  was  Uie  cause  in  which  they  were 
endured  ?  Why  were  they  undergone,  and 
what  brought  them  down  in  such  violence 
on  the  Quakers  ?  For  the  Quakers  un- 
doubtedly challenged  the  law,  and  pointed- 
ly courted  the  intolerance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Well,  say  their  admirers,  it  was  for 
their  religious  opinions ;  for  their  greater 
spirituality  of  religion,  for  their  purer  and 
simpler  appreciation  of  the  real  meaning 
and  purpose  of  Scripture,  which  led  them 
to  put  aside  all  forms  and  traditions.  They 
only  wanted  peaceably,  each  man  for  him- 
self and  with  his  few  friends,  to  follow  their 
way  of  pure  devotion  ;  and  they  were  pun- 
ished for  it.  This  is,  of  course,  implied  in 
such  eulo<;ies  as  Mrs.  Webb  writes.  But 
this  was  not  all,  for  such  spirituality  as  Mrs. 
Webb  sets  before  us,  as  characteristic  of 
the  subjects  of  her  book,  was  not  confined 
to  the  Quakers ;  language  just  as  high  and 
spiritual  could  be  quHe  I  from  contempora- 
ry Presbyterians  and  Independents,  from 
Church  writers,  from  Roman  Catholic  writ- 
ers. Baxter  and  Jeremy  Taylor  surely  had 
as  lof^y  ideas  about  the  religious  life  as  the 
Quakers.  The  Quakers  could  have  been 
high  and  spiritual  without  persecution.  Of 
course  their  nonconformity  involved  perse- 
cution ;  but  what  we  want  to  learn  was  the 
real  thing  for  which  persecution  was  worth 
while  enduring,  and  which  made  it  an  inev- 
itable alternative.  And  we  learn  that,  in 
Mrs.  Webb's  view,  the  great  and  sacred 
principle  which  hallowed  the  sufferings  of 
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the  Qnakers,  as  it  made  them  necessary  for  |  the  bowing  of  the  knee  were  seriously  regarded 
the  improTement  of  the  world,  was  tlieir  i  hy  the  Friends  as  marks  of  veneration  that 
deTOtion  to  truth  and  truthfulness.  We  |  should  not  be  offered  to  any  morul,  but  should 
must  respect  people  who  are  persecuted  for  i  !^  considered  as  due  to  God  alone,  and  observed 
.^»^^.A»-»:f« .  k„*.  «f  ♦u^  o««,«  ♦:«»-»  ™^  m  prayerful  appmachcs  to  Him.  We  cannot 
■^  ??•  T;L ^.\k         V    a  ^  •  f  I.        wonder  that,  viewing  these  observances  in  this 

may  think  that  they  suffered  m  a  mistaken  i  u^j^^^  ^^  ^^,,1^  (^nsideration  could  induce 
cause,  and  from  an  exagcrerated  notion  ot  i  j^c^j  ^^  comply  with  these  fashionable  usanes. 
what  they  were  to  protest  about.  Mere  El  wood  thus  describes  meeUng  with  w)me  of  his 
filffering  evt^n  for  conscience*  sake  may  be  former  acquaintances  after  he  had  made  that 
wise  or  may  be  foolish,  however  honest ;  I  chanue,  on  nn  occasion  when  sent  by  his  father 
and  it  is  always  important,  in  judging  of  the  I  to  Oxford,  whh  a  message  to  his  brother  ma- 
wfferers,  to  consider  whether  they  were  gistrates  who  sat  on  the  bench  during  the  Ses- 
wiae  or  foolish.     But  the  Quakers  were  at '  ^i^^l'-—''  ^  '^^^^  ^i'-ectly  to  the  hall  where 

the  bottom,  we  are  told,  sufferers  for  truth- ;  ^»^«  ^r'*I''"'i,r?K  ^^^^^'Z""*  had  bei^n  but  a 

i.  1 xM^  \ir«ixk  :«  «♦-,.««  ^«  ♦u:..  ,^^^*  .  ■  vcrv  little  while  tmre  Ixjfore  a  knot  of  my  old 

MneM.  Mrs^ebb  is  strong  on  this  point , ,  acquaintances,  espying  me,  came  to  me.  One 
lor  mstance  :  ^f  these  was  a  s<>nolur  in  his  gown,  another  a 

surgeon  of  that  city  (Oxford),  wtS  my  school - 
An  enlightened  conscience,  pointing  in  the  fellows  and  fellow- boarders  at  Thame  school, 
(Sospel  to  the  words  of  the  I^>rd  Jesus  himself,  >  and  the  third  a  country  gentleman  with  whom 
made  it  clear  to  him  that  the  Friends  were  right  i  I  had  been  long  familiar.  When  they  were 
in  maintaining  that  the  follower  of  Christ  must '  come  up  to  me,  they  all  saluted  me  after  the 
live  a  life  of  truthfulness  — must  make  it  the  '  usual  manner,  putting  off  their  hats  and  bow- 
great  object  of  his  life  to  be  true  to  God,  true  ing,  saying,  '  Your  humble  servant,  sir,'  expect- 
to  his  follow- men,  and  true  to  the  convictions  ing,  no  doubt,  in  return  the  same  from  me. 
of  his  own  conscience  in  all  things  ;  that  God  ,  But  when  they  saw  me  stand  still,  not  moving 
required  from  His  children,  and  would  help  j  my  cap  nor  bowing  my  knee  in  a  way  of  con- 
thera  to  maintain,  truth  in  heart,  in  word,  and    gee  to   them,  they  were  amazed,  and  looked 


in  deed  ;  and  that  no  one  who  is  not  governed 
by  the  spirit  of  truth  and  truthfulness  is  pleas- 
ing to  God  and  serving  Uim  aright. 


What,  then,  was  this  truthfulness  ?     What 

was  it  as  a  cause,   independently   of  the 

nuuifulnesB  and  fortitude  of  the   j^ufferers,      ^  *i    r  r  u  •  i 

^T  ,  ^,    .        ^    .         !•      •»  1       1   I  of  my  mouth,  I  felt  loy  sprinumg  m  my  heart, 

wimsh  gave  their  sufferings  diRnitv  and  val-   f^^i-^^j^i^^j'^,,^^  {  fj  „„j  ^^^  ,,^^„  ^^ 


first  one  on  another  again  for  awhile,  without  a 
word  speaking.  At  length  the  surgeon,  a  brisk 
young  man,  who  stood  nearest  to  me,  clapping 
his  hand  in  a  familiar  way  on  my  shoulder,  and 
smiling  on  me,  said,  '  What,  Tom,  a  Quaker  ? ' 
to  which  I  readily  and  cheerfully  answered, 
'  Yes,  a  Quaker.'    And  as  the  words  passed  out 


tie?    H( 


had 


aow  did  they  show  this  lofty  truth-    ^^em  into  any  compliance,    and   that   I     __ 
fulness  f     Now  we  mean   no  disrespect   to    strength  and  boldness  given  me  to  confess  mv- 
the  early  Quakers.     They   were    many  of  self  to  be  one  of  that  despised  people." 
them  excellent  and   even   noble  men,  who  ' 

raised  their  voice,  in  spite  of  mockery  and  And  the  hat  is  forever  coming  up  in  his  ac- 
ill-usage,  against  the  hollowness  and  wick-  ^,Q^^nt  of  his  difficulties.  In  those  davs, 
edneas  round  them.  But  their  sufferings  gays  Mrs.  Webb,  men  <renerally  wore  their 
are  recalled  to  shed  lustre  on  a  particular  ■  hats  indoors  ;  and  as  Thomas  Elwood  would 
sect  and  they  are  said  to  have  been  espe-  ^ot  take  off  his  hat  to  his  father, 
cially  the  confessors  of  truthfulness.  In  what, 


then,  did  their  truthfulness  especially  consist. 


Young  Elwood  had  not  only  hats  and  caps 


*♦  Then  came  the  pinch  in  the  application  of ,  t.iken  from  him  one  after  another,  till  all  he 
strict  truthfulness"  to  common  life.  There  '  posscsi^ed  were  gone,  but  also  every  means  of 
can  l>e  no  doubt  that  there  are  plenty  of  oc-  '  procuring  others.  To  this  his  father  had  re- 
casions  for  a  trying  '*  applicaticm  of  strict  '  course  in  order  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  ever 
truthfulness ;  "bufwhat  was  it  with  Thomas  to  appear  covered  in  his  presence  when  he  found 
Elwoo«l  and  his  associates  V  We  are  mere-  ^»»«t  other  and  most  cruel  treatment  which  he 
It  repeating  what   we  find  in  Mrs.  Webb's    had  recourse  to  was  unavailing.     But  do  or  say 

extra^  thtt  the  momentous  "  pinch  "  and    ^/r'>^^'^"  ^^  '^  "?  *^".^  found  him  immov- 
^7      ".  ,  -.1x1-  ahle  m  this,  though  he  still  acted  towards  him 

tert  of  truthfulness  appears  m  them  to  have  ^j^,,  ^U^,  deference  in  every  thing  but  what 
been  the  great  hat  question.    I  he  hrst  occa-    appeared  to  him  as  encroaching  on  the  honour 
sion    bv  which    Elwood  was   tried  was  in  a    due  to  God. 
hat  difficulty,  and  he  triumphs  in   his   firm-  I 
nets  about  it,  as  if  he  had  thus  given  the  de-  i  Some  friends,  the  Peninctons,  come  to  see 

•• r  ^r  I  •- r-.:*L  .  Ki..   r^i i_  ^ 


cisive  proof  of  his  faith  :  — 
The  ceremonious  nncoveriog  of  the  head  and 


the  Elwoods  :  — 
They  tarried  with  us  all  night,  and  much 
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diaooarse  they  had  with  m;  father,  both  about 
tha  principles  of  [rath  in  Koneral,  and  in  rela- 
tion lo  me  in  particular,  which  1  was  not  privy 
to  ;  liuc  one  tbin);  which  I  afterwards  heard  of 
was  thi»  :  when  idj  farhar  and  we  were  at  their 
.  house  EtoTua  months  before,  Mary  Peniogton,  in 
gome  discourse  there,  had  t«1d  him  how  hardly 
her  husband'a  father,  Alderman  Penington,  had 
dealt  with  him  about  his  hat,  which  my  father, 
little  then  thinking  that  it  would,  and  so  soon 
too,  be  his  own  eaae,  did  very  much  censure 
the  Alderman  for.  He  spared  not  liberally  to 
blame  him  fur  it,  wonderin?  that  so  wise  a  man 
as  he  was  should  take  notice  of  so  trivial  n 
thing  as   the  taking  oET  or   keeping  on  of  a 

It  is  arranged  that  Thomas!  Elwood  is  to  go 
away  from  home  with  the  Fuuingtons  ;  but, 
just  at  atartinir,  the  hat  comes  in  again  to 
eml>arra9s  matters :  — 

Wt  were  come  to  the  coach  side  before  this 
was  conclnded  on.  and  I  was  ready  to  step  in. 
when  one  of  my  sisters  privately  put  my  father 
in  mind  that  I  had  no  hat  on.  Thatsomewhat 
startled  him,  fur  he  did  not  think  it  fit  1  should 
go  from  home  so  far,  and  stay  abroad,  without 
a  hat,  wherefore  he  whispered  her  to  fetch  me 
B  hat.  and  he  entertained  them  with  some  dis- 


and  claiming  his  part  witb  thoK  who  live 
godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  one  point  whidt 
i:omea  uppumost  is  the  perpetual  hat :  — 

My  dear  Father.  —  This  cornea  by  the  hand 
of  one  who  can  best  allay  the  Iroable  it  briQf>i. 
Aa  true  as  ever  Paul  said  it,  gnch  as  live  godly 
In  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution.  So, 
for  no  other  reason,  am  1  at  present  a  saSeier. 
Yesterday  I  was  taken  by  a  band  of  soldien, 
ivith  one  Caplaio  Meade,  and  in  the  eTeiAog 
carried  before  the  mayor  ;  he  proceeded  agaiosl 
me  according  to  the  ancient  law ;  he  told  me  I 
should  bare  my  hat  pulled  off,  for  all  I  was 
Admiral  Fcan's  son,  I  told  him  I  desired  10 
be  in  common  with  others,  and  sought  no  ref- 
age  from  the  common  usage-  I  diaconned 
with  him  about  the  hat ;  but  he  avoided  it. 
Because  I  did  not  readily  answer  him  as  to  my 
name,  William,  when  he  asked  me  in  order  to 
a  mitimus,  he  bid  his  clerk  write  one  for  Bride- 
well, and  there  would  he  see  me  whipped  him- 
self, for  all  I  was  Finn's  sou  that  itarred  (he 


But  as 


Mw  the  hat  coming  he  would  not  stay  till  it 
came,  lest  I  should  put  it  on  before  him  ;  there- 
fore, breaking  off  the  dii^onrse,  he  abruptly 
tool:  his  leave  of  them. 

And  the  oddest  indication  of  feeling  amongst 
those  early  sectaries  is  that  keeping  on 
their  hat  was  a  sufficient  testimony,  though 
all  the  rest  of  the  dress  might  be  as  fash- 
ionable as  ever.  AVhen  William  Fenn  had 
declared  himself  a  Quaker, 

The  whole  &mily  was  dismayed  at  the  intel- 
ligence, anil  the  yount;  man  was  forthwith  re. 
called  by  the  di!<appointcd  father.  He  prompt- 
ly ohcrcil  the  summons,  presentini;  himself  " 


no  particuhir  change  in  his 
except  in  not  uncovering  his  head  when  he  ad- 
dressed them.  He  continued  to  wear  the  fash, 
ionablc  cavalier  costume ;  the  long  curls,  the 
plnme,  and  the  rapier  were  still  in  their  wonti'd 
places,  ai  were  the  rings  and  other  gold  oma- 
ments.  No  thonght  had  as  yet  heon  directed 
br  hini  to  ihcHO  customary  decorations;  but  in 
after-times  they  were  all  laid  aaidc  lor  what  was 
more  simple,  though  not  fur  any  style  of  dress 
peculiarly  rlisllnguishiug  the  Quakers  from 
other  strictly  religious  people  of  those  limes. 

And  BO  again,  in  a  letter  of  William  Penn 
to  his  iathcr,  announcing  his  imprisonment, 


Persecution  is  a  bad  thing ;  but  when  tlio 
cause  of  "  truthfulness  "  is  reduced  to 
questions  of  hats,  paying  tithes,  and  saying 
IhoH  and  Ihee,  though  we  may  abhor  the  per- 
sccutioD,  WH  must  protest  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  against  making  heroes  of  the 
persecuted.  It  is  a  bad  and  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. 
\  But  if  their  admirers  will  not  insist  on 
'  our  regarding  these  early  Quakers  as  pep- 
eons  who  rose  above  every  one  else  in  wi>- 
dom,  truthfulness,  or  eanctity.  Mt  may  find 
in  them  much  to  respect  and  not  a  little  to 
like.  Among  other  things,  there  is  a  grare 
humour  discernible  in  some  of  them,  whicli 
shows  itself  sometimes  in  narratives  not  un- 
worthy of  Defoe  or  Fielding.  Thomas  El- 
I  wood,  Milton's  reader  —  who  with  the  self- 
satisfaction  characteristic  both  of  the  ratio 
I  and  his  set,  all  the  more  amusing  from  the 
'  specimens  of  his  poetical  talent  given  here, 
records  how  he  sat  in  judgment  on  Poftt' 
ilise  Lost,  and  gives  himself  credit  for  hav- 
inffput  the  idea  of  Parmlae  Refined  into 
the  poet's  mind  —  could  certainty  tell  a 
gooil  story  with  effect.  He  relates  how,  rid- 
ing in  the  Commonwealth  times  on  n  Sundaj 
from  Reading  to  Cbalfont,  to  attend  a  Qua- 
ker's meeting,  he  was  stopped  at  Maiden- 
head, and  taken  before  the  "  Warden,"  to 
answer  for  the  offence  of  travelling  on  the 
Sabbath ;  — 

He  asked  why  T  travelled  on  that  day.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  know  it  would  give  offbnce  to 
ride  or  lo  walk  on  that  day,  so  long  aa  I  did  not 
drive  any  currioKe  or  horses  laden  with  bur- 
tbens.    "  Why,"   said  he,  "  if  your  btuiness 
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was  Qigent,  did  yon  not  take  a  pass  from  the    "  that  I  can."    "  Don't  too  then  read^"  said 
Mayor  of  Readinj?  1 "    "Because,"  I  replied, 
**  I  did  not  know  nor  think  I  should  have  need- 


he,  "  the  commandment,  Remember  th  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy.  Six  days  shalt  thou  hi  our  and 


ed  one."  '*  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  will  not  talk  |  do  all  thy  work ;  but  the  seventh  is  the  SablKilh  of 
with  yon  now  — it  is  time  to  go  to  church  —  j  the  Ixjrd,  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  ux)rk.'*  '*  Yes," 
bat  I  will  examine  you  further  anon  ;  "  and  '  I  replied,  '*  I  have  read  it  often,  and  remember 
taming  to  the  constable,  "  Have  him  to  an  inn,  it  well.  But  that  command  was  given  to  the 
and  bring  him  before  me  after  dinner."  Jews,  not  to  Christians ;  and  this  is  not.  that 

The  naming  of  an  inn  put  me  in  mind  that  day  ;  their  Sabbath  was  the  seventh  day,  but 
such  public-houses  were  places  of  expense,  and  j  this  is  the  first  day  of  the  week."  *'  How  is  it," 
1  knew  I  had  no  money  to  defray  it,  wherefore  |  said  he,  *' von  know  the  doys  of  the  week  no 
I  said  to  the  warden,  *'  Before  thou  sendest  me  i  better?  You  need  to  be  better  taught." 
to  an  inn,  which  may  occasion  some  expense,  I  j  Here  the  younger  constable,  whose  name  was 
think  it  needful  to  acquaint  thee  that  1  have  ,;  Cherry,  interposing,  said,  '*  Mr.  Warden,  the 
DO  money."  At  that  the  warden  stared,  and  :  gentleman  is  right  as  to  that,  for  this  is  the 
tnrning  quickly  upon  me  said,  "  How,  no  mon- '  first  day  of  the  week,  not  the  seventh."  This 
ey  ?  How  can  that  be  ?  You  don't  look  like  '  the  old  warden  took  in  dudgeon,  and  looking 
a  man  that  has  no  money."  "  However  1  '  severely  on  the  -constable,  said,  **  What !  do 
look,"  said  I,  "  I  tell  thee  the  truth,  that  I  have  you  take  upon  you  to  teach  me?  I'll  have 
no  money,  and  I  tell  it  to  forewarn  thee  that !  you  know  I'll  not  be  taught  by  you."  "  As 
thou  mayst  not  bring  any  charge  upon  the  ,  you  please  for  that,  sir,"  said  the  constable, 
town."  ••  I  wonder,"  said  he,  **  what  art  you  \  **  but  I  am  sure  you  are  mistaken  on  this 
have  got  that  you  can  travel  without  money;  1  point;  for  Saturday  was  the  seventh  day,  and 
you  can  do  more,  I  assure  you,  than  I  can."      I  you  know  yesterday  was  Saturday." 

I  making  no  answer,  he  went  on  and  snid,  \  This  made  the  warden  hot  and  tei^ty,  and  put 
**  Well,  well,  but  if  you  have  no  money,  you  '  him  so  out  of  patience  that  I  feared  it  would 
have  a  good  horse  under  you,  and  we  can  distrain  I  have  come  to  a  downright  quarrel  betwixt 
him  for  the  charge."  '*  But,"  said  I.  "  the  ,  them,  for  both  were  confident,  and  neither 
horse  is  not  mine."  *'  No  !  but  you  have  a  i  would  yield.  And  so  earnestly  were  they  en- 
good  coat  on  your  back,  and  I  hope  that  is  your  gaged  in  the  contest,  thnt  there  was  no  room 
ovm.  **  But  it  is  not,"  said  I,  "for  I  borrowed  lor  mo  to  put  in  a  word  between  them.  At 
both  the  horse  and  the  great  coat."  Wiih  that  length  the  old  man,  havinj;  talked  himself  out 
the  wanlen,  holding  up  his  hands  and  smiling,  '  of  wind,  stood  still  awhile,  as  it  were  to  take 
aaid,  "  Bless  me  I  I  never  met  with  such  a  man  breath,  and  then  bethinking  of  mc  he  turned 
•8  you  before  !  What  ?  were  you  set  out  by  '  and  said,  "  You  are  discharged,  and  may  take 
the  parish  i  "  Then,  turning  to  the  constable,  [  vour  liberty."  "  But,"  said  I,  "  I  desire  my 
be  said,  "  Have  him  to  the  Greyhound,  and  bid  liorse  may  be  discharged  too,  else  I  know  not 
the  people  be  civil  to  him."  Accordingly  to  i  how  to  go.'  "Aye,  aye.'*  said  he,  "  you  shall  have 
the  Ureyhound  I  was  led,  my  horse  put  up,  and  vour  horse,"  and  turning  to  the  other  cousta- 
I  pat  into  a  largo  room,  and  some  account  giv  ble,  who  had  not  offended  him,  he  said,  "  Go, 
tn  of  me,  I  suppose,  to  the  people  of  the  see  that  his  horse  be  delivered  to  him." 
hooio. 

!  The  latter  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
After  dinner,  he  is  brought  again  before  '  to  William  Penn.  It  is  composed  in  the 
the  Warden,  who  threatens  him  with  the  |  same  tone  of  indiscriminate  praise,  which 
■locks,  and  Ie(;tures  him  ,on  the  Fourth  is  just  as  unsatisfactory  in  relating  the  life 
CommaDdment ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  i  of  a  Quaker  as  it  is  in  the  pages  of  the  ex- 
describe  how  his  own  answer  about  the  '  cellent  Alban  Butler.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dix- 
seTenth  day  sets  the  local  authorities  by  '  on's  highly- col  cured  paneg}Tie,  though 
the  ears,  and  under  this  diversion  he  is  let ,  largely  drawn  upon  by  Mrs.  Webb,  is  not 
off:  —  '  enough  for  her.     Mr.  Dixon,  she  complains, 

!  overlooks  the  special  influences  of  Quaker 

Then  putting  on  a  countenance  of  the  great- '  principles  and  society  in  Penn's  large-mind- 
ett  gravity,  he  said,  "  But,  young  man,  I  would  ed  and  benevolent  legislation  for  his  colony. 
hare  yon  know  that  yuu  have  not  only  broken  But  Mrsl  Webb  leaves  us  much  as  we  were 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  also  the  law  of  God  ;  I  as  to  a  satisfactory  and  fair  judgment  of 
and  therefore  you  ought  to  ask  of  Him  forgive-  William  Penn.  What  is  obvious,  even  in 
for  you    have    highly  offended    Him."    i,er  account,  is   the   combination   of  keen, 


do  not  know  of  any  law  of  God  that  doth  for-  "^"^^  importance  with  real  benevolence  and 
bid  me  to  ride  on  this  day."  "  No,  that  is  |  ^^^  genuine  wish  to  promote  human  im- 
ftrmngel  Where,  I  wonder,  were  you  bred  ?  provement,  and  of  a  despotic  lovt*  of  com- 
Yoa  cin  read,  can't  yon?"    ''Yes,"  said  I,  { mand  with  an   overflow   in   his  letters  of 
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gushing  sensibllitj  and  devotional  unction. 
After  ail,  his  extremely  intimate  relations 
with  James  II.  are  not  Kufficiently  account- 
ed for,  in  the  case  of  a  religionist  of  Wil- 
liam Penn's  type  and  opinions,  by  the  fact 
of  the  Duke  of  York  having  been  the 
friend  of  Penn's  father,  the  admiral.  Lord 
Macaulay  may  have  been  ill-natured,  but 
the  connection  is  not  creditable  to  Penn's 
professed  simplicity  of  religion ;  and  we 
find  nothing  fresh  to  explain  it.  Altogether, 
Penn's  connexions  and  acquaintances  out  of 
his  own  sect  are  remarkable.  Mrs.  Webb 
prints  a  correspondence  between  him  and 
Tillotson,  from  which  it  appears  that  Tillot- 
son  had  some  suspicions,  perfectly  ill-ground- 
ed ones,  of  the  Protestantism  ot  a  man  who 
kept  such  different  company.  She  also 
pnuts  a  curious  expostulation  irom  Penn  to 
Algernon  Sidney,  referred  to,  but  not  quot- 
ed, by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  which  is 
worth  quoting,  as  showing  both  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  two  men  had  worked  to- 
gether, and  also  the  character  which  Penn 
bad,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  being  a  man 
who  must  have  his  own  way  :  — 

13th  October,  1681. 

There  are  many  things  make  a  man's  life 
uneasy  in  the  world,  which  are  great  abates  to 
the  pleasure  of  living,  but  scarcely  one  equal 
to  that  of  the  unkindness  or  injustice  of  friends. 

I  have  been  at»ked  by  several  since  I  came 
last  to  town  if  Colonel  Sidney  and  I  were  fal- 
len out,  and  when  I  denied  it  and  laughed  at  it, 
they  told  me  I  was  mistaken,  and,  to  con- 
vince me,  stated  that  ho  had  used  me  very  ill  to 
several  persons  if  not  companies,  saying,  **  I 
had  a  good  country,  but  tlio  basest  laws  in  the 
world,  not  to  be  endured  or  lived  under ;  and 
that  the  Turk  was  not  more  absolute  than  I." 
This  made  me  remember  the  discourse  we  had 
together  at  nij  house  about  me  drawing  consti- 
tutions, not  as  proposals,  but  as  if  tixed  to  the 
hand ;  and  as  my  act  to  which  the  rest  were  to 
comply,  if  they  would  be  concerned  with  me.  I 
could  not  but  call  to  mind  that  the  objections 
were  presently  complied  with,  both  by  my  ver- 
ftai  denial  of  all  such  constructions  as  the  words 
miffht  btary  as  if  they  voere  imposed  and  not  yet 
free  from  dthaie.  And  also  that  1  took  my  pen 
and  immediately  altered  the  terms,  so  that  they 
corresponded  (and  I  truly  thought  more  proper- 
ly) with  thy  sense.  Upon  this  thou  did6t  draw 
a  draft  as  to  the  frame  of  government,  ^ave  it 
to  ine  to  read,  and  we  discoursed  it  with  con- 
8idorai)1e  argument.  It  was  afterwards  called 
for  back  by  thoe  to  finish  and  polish ;  and  I 
snspendcd  proceedings  in  the  business  ever 
since. 

1  met  with  this  sort  of  language  in  the 
mouths  of  several :  I  shall  not  lielieve  it ;  'twere 
not  well  in  me  to  an  enemy,  less  to  a  friend. 
But  if  it  be  true,  I  shall  be  sorry  we  ever  were 


so  well  acquainted,  or  that  I  have  ghrem  so 
much  occasion,  to  them  that  hate  as,  to  laugh 
at  me  for  more  true  friendsliip  and  steady  kind- 
ness than  I  have  been  guilty  of  to  any  man  I 
know  living.  It  becomes  not  raj  pretensions 
to  the  things  of  another  life  to  be  much  in  pain 
about  the  uncertainties  of  this.  Be  it  as  it  will, 
I  am  j*et  worthy  of  a  line. 

Thy  real  friend,  Williui  Psmr. 


From  the  Eoonomiat.  3  Aug. 

THE    PRE  SENT    INFLUENCE   OF    FOREIGN 
AFFAIii8    ON    THE    MONEY    MAKK&T. 

The  want  of  nerve  in  Lombard  Street  ii 
quite  enough  without  foreign  addition ;  bat 
it  is  unquestionable  that  there  is  sacb  sa 
addition.  People  are  troubled  aboat  the 
state  of  foreign  affairs.  There  are  rumors 
which  the  il/ont^eur  contradicts ;  bat,  per- 
haps, the  contradiction  rather  gives  impor- 
tance to  their  currency  than  diminisliet 
their  belief.  The  addition  of  uncertain 
international  circumstances  is  most  impor- 
tant when  in  the  money  market  at  home 
every  thing  is  distrustful. 

We  can  say  nothing  to  remove  this  on- 
certainty;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  a 
pro))er  and  legitimate  state  of  mind.  Great 
changes  have  lately  been  made  in  Europe, 
and  greater  still  are  creeping  on.  Italy 
was  made  into  a  nation  a  few  years  ago ; 
North  Germany  was  last  year  made  into 
one.  The  pressing  difficulty  is  how,  in  what 
manner,  to  what  extent,  is  South  to  be 
added  to  North  Germany  ?  Italy  is  not, 
perhaps,  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  North 
Germany  especially,  with  its  possibilities  and 
appendages,  is  of  the  very  first  magnitude. 
For  many  years  (and  especially  since  the 
beginning  of  the  empire),  France  has  been 
not  only  the  greatest  nation  on  the  cobu- 
nent,  but  hyfar  the  greatest  nation.  What- 
ever *'  the  French  do ''  has  been  taken  as  a 
capital  fact  to  be  regretted  or  applauded 
as  may  be,  but  above  all  things  to  be 
thought  of  at  any  rate.  This  was  exactly 
the  state  of  Europe  which,  by  elaborate 
policy  and  treaty,  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
wished  to  prevent.  The  Congrei»,  by  rais- 
ing Austria,  Prussia,  and  Kurisia,  into  a 
kind  of  half-believed  rank,  w'anted  to  make 
a  counterpoise  to  France,  —  wanted  to 
make  her,  in  a  word,  one  among  many 
powers,  not  the  most  ^considerable  among 
all  powers.  But  now  this  aliuost  imaginary 
aim  is  come  true.  If  Germany  becomes  one, 
as  Italy  is  one,  France  is  but  one  of  many  ol* 
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«everftl  great  countries ;  sbe  becomes  a  con- 
■iderable  member  of  a  mixed  bo<iy,  —  not  a 
penon  predominant  over  that  body. 

The  question  before  Europe  is  —  Will 
France,  and  will  her  Emperor,  endure  this 
descent?  M.  Thiers  said  in  counting  up 
the  evils  of  the  Mexican  expedition,  that  it 
hampered  the  power  of  France  during  the 
war  of  Sadowa,  —  which  is  as  much  as  to 
■aj  that  if  so  many  French  troops  had  not 
been  in  Mexico,  France  might  have  gone  to 
war  to  prevent  Germany  being  one.  If  so, 
it  is  the  best  justification  the  Mexican  ex- 
pedition will  ever  receive.  But  the  question 
remains — Will  a  nation  which  has  long 
been  used  to  so  high  a  position,  which  so 
mach  delights  in  and  prizes  that  position, 
snbmit  quietly,  and  without  a  struggle,  to 
what  really  is  a  loss  of  power  and  a 
degnadation  ? 

The  same  difficulty  presses  on  the  Empe- 
ror which  presses  on  France,  and  in  a  form 
ringularlv  peculiar.  He  has  in  substance 
said  to  If  ranee  and  Europe  —  *'  No  doubt  I 
am  a  dictator ;  no  doubt  1  repress  and  stifle 
individual  freedom ;  no  doubt  I  send  clever 
men  to  Cayenne ;  no  doubt  I  repress  in- 
dividual thought;  no  doubt  I  restrict  the 
freedom  of  the  Press ;  no  doubt  I  hate  news- 
papers ;  but  I  repay  France  for  this.  I  give 
France  a  great  foreign  position."  What  is 
he  to  say  when  by  inevitable  causes,  and 
partly  by  the  very  principles  of  nationalitv 
which  be  invoked  and  advocated  when  half 
EkircMpe  was  against  it,  this  great  position, 
and  France  are  obliged  to  go  down  in  the 
acale  of  nations  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  over-state  any  thing  on 
so  aerious  a  matter  of  business ;  but  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  not  to  see  what  is.  A 
great  change  has  occurred  of  late  in  Europe 
affecting  a  su^ct'ptible  nation  and  a  self- 
made  nonai*ch ;  and  day  by  day  we  should 
watch  that  chant^e  to  see  what  will  prob- 
ablj  be  produced  by  it,  and  what  will  not 
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Mt  life  ii  dull,  my  lot  is  low, 
A  tailor  —  sitting  on  a  l)oard  — 

I  urge  a  hot  goose  to  aiid  fro 
O  er  seams  of  fustian,  seams  of  cord. 

I  had  a  dream  in  early  days, 

Ere  cramped  about  the  heart  and  knees,  — 
The  youthful  lon^ng  for  the  bays 

That  heroes  bnng  across  the  seas. 

But  poverty  —  in  scornful  mood  — 
Upraised  a  haggard  face  and  said, 

"  Go  I    Take  this  needle,  work  for  food, 
Thy  fate  is  spun  of  wincey  thread." 

When  now  I  wish  for  great  renown, 
A  *'  ragged  regiment"  me  assails ; 

The  ghosts  of  future  jackets  frown 
From  out  paternal  swallow-tails. 

Sleep  brings  me  dreams  of  cannon-balls, 
And  hostile  garments  rolled  in  blood  : 

With  mom  I  wake  to  troops  of  smalls  — 
Stained  by  a  peaceful  country's  mud. 

Sometimes  a  thought  across  mo  comes, 
In  busy  labours  of  the  ni^ht,  — 

That  I  do  hear  the  roll  of  drums  — 
Loud  clarions  clamorous  for  tlie  fight. 

Then  my  swift  lance  despises  rest, 
Fierce'  through  the  ragged  breach  I  whirl, 

This  hand  hath  made  a  crimson  vest, 
And  pinked  the  doublet  of  an  Earl. 

O'er  lifeless  limbs  I  hotly  press, 
O'er  soulless  bodies  —  cut  and  torn, 

I  see  the  ranked  battalion's  ''  dress," 
Grods  I     It  will  be  an  awful  mom. 


A  page  ascends  the  death-heaped  stair,  — 
'*  Ho  !     Doth  thv  Mistress  tidings  send  ? 

What  I     Tokens  from  my  lady  fair  ?  " 
"  No  I    Ma.  Thompson's  coat  to  mend. 


The  qnestion  of  cremation  is  being  agitated 
again  in  Paris.  Great  apprehensions,  it  ap- 
pears, are  entertained  that  tiic  proposed  new 
cemetery  at  Poiltoise,  though  of  the  great  ex- 
tent of  2,125  acres,  will  exercise  a  baneful 
eflfect  on  the  health  of  Paris  The  plan  origi- 
nated by  Dr.  Caffe,  of  that  city,  of  burning  the 
dead  by  means  of  an  apparatus  to  which  he  has 
given*  the  name  of  sarcophebe,  appears  to  be 
favorably  entertained.  By  its  adoption,  the 
afhei  of  the  deceased  might  be  easily  preserved. 


»> 


Oh  !  heedless,  heedless  'prentice  boy, 
The  errand  you  too  quickly  ran. 

One  hour  —  I  feel  the  warrior's  joy. 
The  next  —  a  fraction  of  a  man  ! 

Yet,  wherefore  should  I  thus  regret 
A    blood-stained   wreath  —  a    shroudless 
grave ; 

Men's  hearts  arc  not  so  narrow  yet, 
But  they  may  think  a  tailor  brave. 

I  hare  a  friend  who  loves  me  well. 
There  is  a  maiden  holds  me  dear  ; 

Away  regret  1  Renown  farewell  I 
1  have  a  worthier  consort  here. 

-  Punch. 
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A  LEAP  IN  THE  DARK. 


A  FINE  horse,  a  fine  rider,  —  and  first  of  the 

steed  — 
Caucasian  Arab,  they  say,  by  his  breed  — 
Limbs  lithe,  light,  and  lissome;  with  sinew  to 

spare, 
And  thoup:h  past  mark  of  mouth,  not  a  single 

white  hair : 
Yet  his  coat  seems  to  change,  as  'tb  viewed  in 

the  light. 
Now,  a  dull  Oxfonl  mixture,  now  dark,  and 

now  bright. 
Till  what  its  true  colour,  'twas  puzzle  to  say. 
Till  they  fouud  a  new  name  for  it  —  Vivian 

Grey  — 
His  temper,  you'd  say,  that  a  quieter  horse 
Never  played  in  a  paddock,  or  walked  o'er  a 

course. 
But  for  all  he's  so  quiet,  a  look  in  his  eve. 
Warns  'gainst  trusting  one's  ribs  his  fine  fet- 
locks too  nigh. 
And  if  ever  a  horse  had  a  will  of  his  own. 
One  is  fixed  in  that  flesh,  and  was  bred  in  that 

bone: 
Ere  you  cross  this  dark  horse,  let  him  look  ne'er 

so  nice. 
See  you've  muscles  like  whip-cord,  a  hand  like 

a  vice, 
Or  the  horse  you'll  soon  find  with  the  bit  in  his 

teeth, 
And  the  rider,  where  riders  should  not  be,  be- 

neatlL 
And  he  who  backs  this  horse,  for  field,  course, 

or  park. 
Ten  to  one,  finds  he's  taken  —  a  Leap  in  the 

Dark. 

And  what  of  his  rider,  the  lady  in  blue  ? 
There  are  fears  and  forebodings,  Britannia, 

for  you ! 
Though  in  fi-ont  of  the  field  'twas  your  glory  to 

show. 
Time  was  when  your  steed  by  your  will  had  to 

go: 
When  though  riding  your  fastest,  you  still,  as 

you  led, 
Kept  a  hand  on  your  horse,  and  a  watch  well 

ahead ; 
Never  rushedat  your  fences,  your  mark  over- 
shot, 
Nor  galloped  o'er  ground  where  'twas  wiser  to 

trot: 
When,  if  strange  to  a  country,  you  stuck  to  a 

guide 
Who  knew  it,  —  nor  scorned  by  direction  to 

ride : 


When  if  a  big  jump,  or  a  blind,  croeied  your 
course. 

You  noted  the  ground  ere  you  lifted  your 
horse; 

If  the  lie  of  the  land  hinted  danger  beyond — 

Old  quarry,  or  chalk-pit,  sunk  road-way,  or 
pond  — 

When  your  horse  would  have  taken  the  fence 
in  his  stride, 

You  pulled  him  together,  and  tamed  him  aside, 

And  the  chance  of  a  fiill  and  a  fitu:tiire  to 
baulk. 

To  the  terra  incognita  went  at  a  walk  — 

Too  brave  to  heed  sneerers'  or  scoffen'  re- 
mark, 

And  too  wise  to  hazard  a  Lbap  in  the  Dabk 

Those  fashions  you've  changed,  and  those 

rules  you've  thrown  by ; 
With  no  hand  on  your  reins,  across  coantry  yon 

fly; 
Curb  and  snaffle  hang  loose,  and  your  horse 

has  his  head. 
And  as  once  vou  steered  him,  now  he  steers  you, 

instead ; 
Takes  a  line  of  his  own,  you  reck  nought  where 

or  how ; 
Let  him  trot  over  pasture,  and  gallop  o'er 

plough  ? 
Let  him  shy  the  old  ways,  well-known  gaps, 

ancient  rides. 
Leave  your  skirt  on  the  thorns,  smash  your 

knees,  bruise  your  sides. 
In  his  rush  betwixt  gateposts  too  straight  to  pass 

through, 
At  stone  walls  he  can't  leap,  gates  3ron  cannot 

undo; 
Till  at  last,  when  your  head  you  have  lost  in 

the  run, 
When  vour  eyesight  is  failing,  your  strength 

fairly  done, 
When  your  line  shaped  at  random,  the  g^ide- 

posts  unread, 
Yru  know  not  an  inch  of  the  comtry  ahead. 
He  goes  by  Bright  and  Gladstone,  Hughes, 

Fawcett,  and  Mill, 
At  a  thundering  gallop,  tearing  with  yon  down 

hill, 
In  his  stride  takes  the  fence  that,  big,  boshy, 

and  black. 
Throws  up  its  thick  sprays,  and  sharp  thorns  in 

your  track. 
And  over  it  skims,  like  a  lad  in  a  lark, 
And  —  who  knows  what  will  come  of  this  L^ap 

IN  THE  Dark? 

—  Punchy  3  Aug,. 
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I. — A    BTOBM. 


It  came  up  as  a  cloud  with  purple  breast, 
Sailing  on,  slow  and  silent,  from  the  west ; 
Heaven's  light  upon  its  blue  peaks  seemed  to 
rest. 


My  garden  pl^t  lay  bathed  in  sunny  ease  ; 
No  thunder  growled  above,  only  a  breeze 
Stirred  with  low  fitful  gusts  the  chestnut  trees. 


I  cannot  speak  of  how  the  storm  came  down, 
Or  how  my  fairy  land  turned  sere  and  brown, 
Seeming  to  shiver  'neath  the  tempest's  frown. 

Where  are  my  roses  now  ?  my  blooming  pinks  ? 
My  asters  and  sweet  jassemine  ?    Methinks 
Each  fibre,  like  my  heart,  of  sorrow  drinks. 


I  thought  for  every  danger  to  prepare, 
I  feared  no  biting  frost  nor  wintry  air ; 
Now  all  my  summer  hopes  seem  buried  there. 

I  will  bind  up  my  roses,  dripping  wot ; 
Perhaps  this  cruel  storm  I  may  forget, 
Perchance  some  tiny  bud  may  blossom  yet. 

But  while  I  bend  the  steaming  earth  above, 
Hark  I  what  glad  notes  break  forth  from  yonder 

grove, 
As  though  my  birds  had  learned  new  songs  of 

love! 


And  1o  !  as  I  raise  up  the  tendrils  wet. 

On  every  rain-washed  leaf  pure  gems  are  set  — 

Diamonds,  and  emeralds,  as  a  coronet. 


Oh  !  what  is  this  ?     Such  beauty  from  despair ! 
Such  balmy  i)erfumes  fillinc:  all  the  air! 
Such  liquid  notes  !     Such  jewels  passing  fair  ! 


O  weak  heart !  was  thy  faith  so  soon  o'ercast, 
Thv  trust  all  scattered  bv  one  summer  blast  ? 
Before  thy  tears  arc  dry  the  storm  has  passed. 


Baise  then  tliy  altar,  as  one  did  of  old. 
When  the  first  rainbow  of  God's  mercies  told  : 
Does  not  that  same  hand  the  sky-fountains  hold  ? 


Yea  !  as  I  l)Ow  my  head  in  thankful  shame, 
I  do  confess  Hi-^  niprcica  are  the  same  : 
I  answer  humblv,  Glorv  to  His  name  ! 


II. — THE  YOICBS   OF   THE    WIITD. 


The  wind  has  a  new  sound ; 
Not  the  soft  whisper  of  the  early  Spring, 
Ere  crimped  and  silky  leaves  have  opened  qoile, 
When  gummy  sheaths  lie  thickly  on  the  ground, 
And  greens  are  tender  in  the  dawning  light. 

Not  Summer's  full-voiced  tone, 
Through  the  thick  bowers  where  brooding  birdi 

may  hide. 
When,  lying  with  closed  eyes,  we  seem  to  heer, 
As  on  some  pebbly  shore,  the  ocean  tide  — 
A  solemn  sound  of  strength,  bnt  not  of  ftar. 

Nor  is  it  Winter's  gale. 
Which  beats  against  oar  casement  with  a  power 
As  strange  to  tliis  soft  gnat  as  its  fierce  rein 
To  the  descending  dew  of  April  shower  — 
A  cry  at  whose  deep  breath  the  child   grows 

pale. 

The  sound  is  none  of  these. 
It  has  its  own  voice,  this  bright  Aognst  day : 
A  rustling  cadence,  as  of  passing  wings. 
And  leaves,  now  growing  golden  on  the  spnj ; 
Their  fading  life  lends  crispncss  to  the  * 


Hast  thou  a  word  for  me. 
With  thy  soft,  ceaseless  passing  to  and  fto. 
Which  soothes  me,  and  yet  saddens  me  to  hear  f 
If  thou  hast  aught  to  teach  mo,  let  me  Imow. 
If  thou  hast  comfort,  tell  what  it  may  be. 


Our  life  has  seasons  too. 
The  gay  roice  of  our  Spring-time  knows  no 

fear; 
The  gentle  laughter  of  our  children  peals 
liike  soft  May  breezes  ;  and  we  love  to  hear 
The  cooing  of  our  babes  —  song  ever  new. 

Our  Summer  note  is  strong. 
The  confidence  of  manhood  speaks  aloud. 
It  has  to  teach  and  counsel ;  and  its  tone 
Must  have  a  tender  firmness  in  its  song ; 
Not  tremble  into  tears,  nor  idly  moan. 

Winter  we  all  must  know ; 
But  we  would  pray  for  silence  in  that  hoar. 
That  a  diviner  Spirit  may  control 
Our  passion  notes  —  the  tempests  of  the  sonl. 
The  wailing  and  the  munnuring  of  woe. 

O  Autumn  i  what  of  thee  ? 
Be  chastened  tenderness  thy  guiding  breath ; 
Knowledge  of  storm  and  sunshine  temper  tlMO, 
Patience  subdue  thee,  calm  love  comfort  thee. 
And  Faith  lend  sweetness  to  thy  psalm  of  death. 


—  Sunday  Magazine. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

LIFB  ASD  LETTERS  OF   GOVERNOR  WIN- 

THROP.*j 

Thb  story  of  the  foandation  of  our  Amer- 
ican Colonies  will  always  have  a  deep  inter- 
est for  Englishmen.  Let  our  cousins  over 
tlie  water  say  and  think  of  us  what  they 
wiU,  it  will  nerer  be  without  cordial  sym- 
Mfchj  that  we  in  the  old  country  trace  the 
KMiones  of  those  who  went  out  from 
among  us  —  our  own  flesh  and  blood;  a 
sympathy  which  no  subsequent  quarrels  or 
estrangements  can  destroy. 
^  Even  the  bitter  anger  felt  by  a  large  sec- 
tion in  the  mother-country  at  the  rebellion 
of  our  colonists,  and  the  unwillini^ness  to 
grant  them  independence,  had  its  origin  in 
m  jealous  affection.  We  could  not  bear 
that  oar  children  should  repudiate  what  we 
held  to  be  a  natural  bond  of  allegiance. 
Just  as  many  a  parent  now  resents  with 
jealous  heart-burnings  the  day  when  gon  or 
daughter,  grown  to  mature  estate,  claim  to 
think  and  decide  for  themselves,  whether  in 
the  matter  of  marriage  or  of  some  other 
wei^ity  question  of  life  ;  just  as  they  some- 
limes  try  to  draw  the  cords  of  filial  duty 
tight,,  till  they  snap  on  the  sudden,  and 
leave  child  and  parent  severed  far  apart,  — 
•o  it  was  with  England  and  her  grown-up 
tons  orer  the  sea.  The  feeling  may  not 
hare  been  wise  or  reasonable  in  the  one 
ease  more  than  in  the  other,  but  it  was  nat- 
mal  and  genuine  in  both ;  and  no  one  can 
read  the  records  of  those  days  fairly  with- 
out confessing  that  it  was  so.  Even  those 
who  hold  the  conduct  of  the  mother-coun- 
try to  have  been  arbitrary  and  unreasona- 
ble, should  remember  that  so  it  is  also  in 
the  case  of  all  these  family  disruptions ; 
however  bitter  may  sometimes  be  the  fruits, 
the  root  they  spring  from  is  not  altogether 
evil :  they  are  but  the  outgrowth  of  the 
jealoosy  which,  somehow  or  other,  inter- 
twines itself  with  our  best  natural  affec- 
tions. 

The  early  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  were  planted  by  men  who 
termed  themselves,  very  justly,  nothing 
more  than  ".adventurers ;  "  they  professed 
no  higher  oli^j^t  than  trading  and  fishing, 
and  alt  of  tiiem  resulte<l  more  or  less  m 
failure.  "  They  were  like  the  habitations 
of  the  foolish  "  (says  an  old  Puritan  chron- 
icler, quoting  Job),  "•  cursed  before  they 
had    taken    root."      The    leading    spirits 

•  •  Lift  and  Letters  of  John  WInthrop,  Governor 
of  Che  IfMMchu^ettd  Bay  Company  at  their  Erol- 
to  New  EiiKUnd.'   By  Robert  C.  Wintiirop. 
(U.S.)    IWA-SO. 


among  these  early  pioneers  were  men   of 
considerable  enterpnse,  but  little  principle ; 
they  treated  the   native   inhabitants   with 
treachery  and  cruelty,  and  suffered  them- 
selves in  return.     But  soon  there  came  a 
new  influx  of  colonists  of  a  very   different 
character.     The  congregation    of  Puritan 
separatists    who  had    emigrated   from   the 
north  of  England  to   Holland  eleven  years 
before,  under  Johnson,  Robinson,  and  other 
leaders,   had    found    little   encouragement 
there  beyond  a  safe  refuge  and  liberty  of 
opinion.     The  artisan   life   of  Amsterdam 
and  Leyden  did  not  suit  their  former  hab- 
its :    they  longed  for  a   freer    range   and 
more  pastoral  occupations.     There   seemed 
some   risk,   too,   or  that    "  Independent " 
Church,  for  which   they  had  civen    up  so 
much,  declinmg  m  strictness  of  principles 
as  well  as  in   numbers,  owing   to   the  con- 
stant intermarriage  of  its  younger  members 
with   the  Dutch.     So.  in"l62l»,  a  band  of 
some  hundred  and  twenty  (di^l  they  remem- 
ber as  an  omen  the  number  of  the  names  of 
the  disciples  before  Pentecost?)  set  sail  in 
the  Mayflower,  with  the  parting  blessing  of 
their  old  pastor,  Robinson — grown  too  old 
now  to  shift  his  tents  again.     They  landed 
on    the  well-known  Plymouth    Rock,  and 
founded  the  town  of  New  Plymouth.     Few 
as  they  were,  and  slow  as  was  the  increase 
of  the  colony   for  some   time,   they  soon 
found  themselves  too  many  for  unity.     In 
less  than  five  years  one  of  their  ministers, 
Blackstone,  found   Independency   at  New 
Plymoutji  by  no  means  independent  enough 
for  his  taste :   he  **  had   left   England,"  he 
said,  "  because    he    could   not    abide   the 
Lord  Bishops,  but  still  less  could  he  abide 
the   Lord  Brethren."     He   withdrew,   and 
settled  himself  at  Shawmut,  now  known  as 
Boston.     Roger  Conant,  for  somn   similar 
reason,  si»parated   himself  also  with  a   few 
followers,  and  planted  a  branch   colony  at 
Cape  Anne ;  but  so  great  were  the   sufifer- 
ings    of  these   last  secoders,   that,    though 
rfinfonred  by  Endicott,  who  was  sent   out 
from  England  as  **  Governor  "  with  a  small 
body  of  new  emigrants,  they  had  made  up 
their  min<ls  to   return,  not  to   New  Plym- 
outh,  but    to    England,   in    the   teeth*  of 
Prelacy  and  its  persecutions.     But   friends 
and   sympathisers   in   the  old  country  ral- 
lied round  them,  per8uade<l  them  to   hold 
on   a  while,  and  obtained  from  the  King, 
not  without  cost  and  trouble,  the  first  char- 
ter   of  **  Tlio    Company    of  Massachusetts 
Bay,"  with  power  to  elect  their  own   gov- 
ernor, make  their  own  laws,  and  hold  their 
own   opinions.      Armed   with  thcte   privi- 
leges, some  three  hundred  and  fifty  new 
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emigrants  set  sail  in  six  armed  vessels  for 
the  new  plantation,  which  they  found  in 
sad  case;  but,  nothing  daunted,  they  set 
to  work  to  build  two  clusters  of  huts  which 
they  called  towns,  and,  to  show  their  loyalty 
as  well  as  their  faith,  named  them  Charles- 
town  and  Salem. 

These  last  emigrants  came  chiefly  from 
Dorsetshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  most  of 
them  left  England  for  conscience'  sake. 
Their  leaders  were  divines  of  the  English 
Church  who  had  been  "  silenced  "  by  the 
Court  of  High  Commission.  Some  of  the 
class  of  adventurers  had  wished  to  join 
them ;  but  their  company  was  declined. 
They  would  shake  themselves  free,  they 
said,  of  ^*  those  bestial,  yea  diabolical  sort," 
who  had  already  ruined  so  many  hopeful 
plantations.  Some  of  the  disappointed  as- 
pirants used  equally  strong  expressions  on 
their  part.  Captain  John  Smith,  a  man  of 
great  energy^nd  enterprise,  who  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  earlier  settlement  of 
Virginia,  and  had  assumed  the  high-sound- 
ing titles  of  "  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
Admiral  of  New  England,"  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  this  new  expedition,  as  he  had  to 
the  earlier  voyagers  in  the  Mayflower  — 
but  in  vain ;  he  speaks  of  them  as  **  an 
absolute  crew,  only  of  the  elect,  holding  all 
but  such  as  themselves  to  be  reprobate  "  — 
all  ready  to  rule,  but  none  to  obey,  and  de- 
termined to  be  "  lords  and  kings  of  them- 
selves." There  was  some  unpleasant  truth 
in  the  accusations  on  both  sides ;  but  the 
solemn  fast  with  which  the  emigrants  inau- 
gurated their  voyage,  the  daily  expositions 
and  the  Sunday  catechisings  which  took 
place  on  board  their  ships,  awed  even  the 
sailors  into  reverence  for  men  who  were  so 
plainly  in  earnest. 

Their  fir^t  winter  in  the  new  country 
was  a  terrible  one.  Eighty  of  their  num- 
ber died.  But  they  bore  it  bravely, 
and  sent  home,  as  many  an  emigrant 
has  i>ince,  accounts  more  cheering  than 
strictly  truthful.  This  and  other  causes 
turned  the  eyes  of  many  in  England  to 
the  new  field  of  enterprise  across  the  Atlan- 
tic. A  larpe  body  at  home  were  growing 
more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  in  Church  and  State. 
The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  projected 
the  transfer  of  its  ciiarter,  corporation, 
and  government  to  the  colony  itself;  and  a 
.knot  of  men  of  some  position  and  estate  in 
ithe  eastern  counties,  of  a  higher  class  than 
had  hitherto  joined  the  adventure,  was 
>meditating  a  new  embarkation. 

The  leading  spirit,  in  this  which  may  be 
'Called  the  second  Puritan  emigration,  was 


John  Winthrop,  whose  remarkable  "  Life 
and  Letters,'*  recently  published  in  America 
by  one  of  his  descendants,  now  lie  before 
us.  To  him,  it  is  evident  even  from  the 
admissions  of  his  rivals,  his  fellow-adTeo- 
turers  mainly  looked  for  strength  and  comi- 
sel  in  their  enterprise.  The  chief  public 
events  of  his  life,  so  far  as  the  history  of  the 
colony  is  concerned,  are  embodied  in  tiie 
record  which  he  drew  up  himself — ^  The 
History  of  New  England  from  1680  to 
1649,'* —  and  which  was  published,  from  the 
original  manuscripts,  early  in  the  present 
century.  Many  of  his  letters  hare  also 
been  printed  at  different  times.  But  he 
was  a  man  who  well  deserved  a  special 
record.  The  details  of  his  personal 
and  family  life  have  a  double  interest : 
they  not  only  illustrate  a  critical  period  of 
our  English  history,  civil  and  religions,  hat 
they  help  us  to  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  one  who  must  be  regarded  as,  in  a  yery 
large  measure,  the  founder  of  the  -ffreat 
American  nation.  He  is  one  of  the  oest, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  types  of  the 
men  to  whom  New  England  owes  her  real 
greatness.  If  we  are  mclined  to  find  fiuilt 
with  his  present  biographer,  it  is  that  he 
has  assumed  somewhat  too  familiar  an  ac- 
quaintance, at  least  so  far  as  his  Bnglish 
readers  are  concerned,  with  the  collatezal 
history  of  the  eventful  times  of  which  he 
writes.  Eventful  as  they  were  for  Englandy 
they  were  more  vitally  eventftil  for  iGneri- 
ca ;  and  no  doubt  the  biography  of  the  FQ- 
grim  Fathers  is  a  household  tale  in  most 
homes  in  Boston.  Yet  even  for  reisdert  so 
svmpathising  and  well  informed,  we  think 
the  interest  of  these  volumes  would  haTe 
been  heightened  by  further  incidental  no- 
tices of  those  with  whom  Winthrop  was  so 
closely  associated  —  whose  lives,  it  may  be 
said,  were  a  part  of  his  own.  For  residers 
on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  this  biqgrapl^ 
absolutely  requires  such  illustration;  and 
we  must  take  leave  here  to  fill  up  the 
sketch,  which  we  gladly  borrow  from  Mr. 
Robert  Winthrop's  pages,  out  of  some  of 
those  materials  which,  abundant  as  ther 
are,  may  probably  be  more  familiar  to  his 
countrymen  than  to  ours. 

John  Winthrop  was  the  only  son  of 
Adam  Winthrop  of  Groton  House,  near 
Sudbury ;  one  of  the  old  Suffolk  country 
squires,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  his  conn- 
ty,  with  a  moderate  estate  and  a  roomy  old 
manor-house,  where  good  old  English  hos- 
pitality was  liberally  but  unostentationsly 
dispensed  ;  where  the  judge  and  the  barris- 
ters on  circuit,  and  the  brother  magistrate 
at  sessions-time,  and  the  rector  or  his  sab» 
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■titate  on  Soadays,  ut  down  alike  to  the 
Mr) J  dinner  —  dapei  inemplat —  where  the 
ckpcn  or  turkej  and  ^hort-tegged  down 
nuitto)  wu  brod  on  (be  manor  Tarm,  and  the 
^ke  (  "  thrm-qaarterG  of  a  yarde  longe,  u( , 
pulOf"  notes  the  matter  of  tbe  featt)  came 
ftetb  from  the  manor  pond.  Occasionally 
a  preMDt  of  half  a  buck  would  come  in 
fttni  Mme  grandi^r  neighbour,  as  Sir  Tbom- 
M  SaragB  of  Melford,  a  place  still  so  famous 
far  tbe  qaalitv  of  its  venison,  that  the  pres- 
ent ^ench  Emperor  sent  for  some  of  the 
breed  to  stock  one  of  bis  own  parks. 
llieae  Winthrops  were  conneotei)  by  mar- 
rius  with  tbe  Lord  Bumell  (of  Acton  Bur- 
neU),  the  Mildma^s,  the  Fowned,  ami 
other  ancient  families  in  their  own  and 
other  comities.  They  were  patrons  also  of  i 
Uw  Bectory  of  Groton,  and  stanch  friends  ' 
of  the  Befixmed  Chnrcb.  Both  Adam 
Winlbrop  and  bis  son  John  were  great  en- 
eourager*  of  preaching—  thelatt«r,  indeed. 
ooold  on  occasion  preach  himself;  and  not 
content  with  such  supply  as  they  found  at 
tkeir  parish  church,  would  attend  at  tbe 
neighboorina  churches  of  B<aford  and  Ed- 
wardtton  (there  were  Thursday  preachings 
■■  weD  M  Sunday),  whenever  any  divine 
of  note  waa  to  be  heard  there.  It  is  a 
aoteworthy  sign  of  tbe  times  that  Adam 
tbe  father  records  in  a  curious  journal 
vUeh  be  kept,  that  in  these  three  small 
Chmdiee  he  heard  no  less  than  thirty-three 
diSarant  preachers  (whose  names  he  gives) 
wilUn  the  space  of  one  year.  This  con- 
Maat  interchange  of  pulpits  among  the  Fa- 
litan  divines  may  partly  account  for  the 
mtvdinate  lenf^th  of  their  sermons ;  for  it 
woald  have  been  almost  impossible  for  a 
man  to  sif^ply  hia  own  parishioners  with 
tbat  amount  of  fresh  matter  fjunday  after 
Saadaj.  Most  of  these  discourses,  hovr- 
aTor,Meni  to  have  been  written  ones;  for 
be  note*,  evidently  as  something  out  of  the 
tanal  eooiw,  "  This  daye  Mr.  Grice  preach- 
ed at  Boi&rd  ex  improvim." 

la  this  old  manor-bousa  of  Groton,  John 
Wptbrop  was  born  in  January  1587  (6). 
Hia  education  was  liberal.  We  do  not 
Imuh  where  he  was  at  school;  hut  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  Col- 
Iqge,  Cambriage.  He  lefl  after  two  yean 
«(  leaideace,  taking  no  degree.    Whether 


correspondence  with  his  son,  when  tbe  lat- 


, that  he  n 


of  a  MikHH  illness  which  he  had  while  at 
viOtgB,  or  whether  it  waa  in  contemplation 
tit  eodM)  other  responsibiliUes  which,  aa  we 
tball  prtaently  see,  he  was  about  to  take  up- 
on hnntelf  thus  early,  is  not  clear.  But 
Ui  nniTenity  limning  was  by  no  means 
WMtad.      It   ii  plain  from   his  subsequent 


no  mean  proficient  in  writing  Lai 
the  formal  syllogisms  which  occur  now  and 
then  in  documents  of  hia  composition  go 
far  to  prove  tbat  in  those  days  the  Cam- 
bridge men  did  not  despise  logic  so  mnuh  as 
their  successors  are  reputed  to  do. 

More  than  once  in  his  after-life,  he  set 
himself  to  record  hia  religious  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  struggles  of  his  conscience,  and 
his  spiritual  progress  anil  decline.  His  bi- 
ographer says  of  these  memoranda  what  is 
moat  probably  trne  enough,  that  they  were 
"  plainly  intended  for  no  eye  but  his  own," 
The  aame  is  said,  and  perhaps  with  eqaal 
truth,  of  all  such  religious  dianei.  But,  what- 
ever the  wiah  or  intentions  of  tbe  writer 
they  are  usually  fmstrateil,  if  he  be  a  per- 
son of  any  mark,  by  the  inevitable  course 
of  events  ;  and  unless  he  has  the  strength 
of  mind  to  destroy  them  before  his  death, 
they  fall  into  tbe  hands  of  frienda  whose 
love  and  admiration  are  sometimes  greater 
than  their  judgment,  and  so  find  their  way 
inevitably  into  the  pages  of  a  printed  me- 
moir, where  it  is  presumed  their  author 
would  least  have  wished  to  see  them.  In  a 
private  record  of  this  character,  which  he 
calls  his  '  Eipcriencia,'  jotted  down  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  of  bis  life,  John  Win- 
throp  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been,  in 
his  early  youth,  "  very  lewdly  disposed,  in- 
clining unto  and  attempting  (so  far  as  my 
heart  enabled  me)  all  kinds  of  wickedness 
except  swearing  and  scorning  religion, 
which  I  had  no  temptation  unto  in  regard 
of  my  education."  So  again  a  little  farther  on 
he  describes  himself  as  "still  very  wild  and 
diasolute."  The  interpretation  which  hia 
present  biographer  puts  upon  these  and 
some  similar  expressions  is  almost  certainly 
the  (roe  one. 

"Hii  lanpusgo  must  undoubtedly  be  tnkca 
with  some  ^-ntins  of  alloirance  tor  the  pecnllar 
phraseoiogv  and  forms  ol  expression  which  bc- 
lunged  to  the  times  in  which  il  was  written, 
nnil  also  for  that  spirit  of  unsparing  self-e^ism, 
ination  snd  aelr-accusation  which  was  charac- 
leristic  of  all  tho  Puritan  It 
his  mature  manhood,  in  his 

and  from  that  lofij  eniinonci 

and  piety  on  which  he  had  no*  |,lant«d  himselY. 
he  looked  back  over  the  course  of  his  life,  and 
found  so  little  to  reproach  himsjlf  with  except 
the  follies  and  frailiies  of  childflpod,  he  seems 
to  hsTO  been  impelled  to  ma^ify  oveiy  joutlw 
ful  peccadillo  to  the  fiiU  measure  of  ■  deadly 
aiu,  in  onler  thai  there  might  be  something  on 
which  to  exercise  the  cherished  graces  of  njnfes- 
I  sion,  humiliation,  and  self-abasement.  Ii  may 
I  be,  however,  that  he  really  was  as  wild  a  Ud  as 


wildemeBs  letreu. 
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his  words  would  seem  to  implj,  and  that  the 
coiTuptions  of  his  youth  weighed  heavily  upon 
his  conscience  in  later  years." 

We  make  bold  to  acquit  John  Winthrop 
of  any  such  charge,  in  spite  of  the  highly- 
coloured  e\idence  which  he  has  borne  here 
against  himself.  '  A  catalogue  of  Sinnes/ 
which  he  makes  at  another  period,  is  happi- 
ly locked  up  in  a  ciph^  said  to  be  unintel- 
ligible, and  which  we  trust  may  remain  so ; 
and  we  could  have  been  well  content  —  in 
spite  of  one  or  two  striking  passages  —  if 
the  whole  of  his  religious  experience  had 
been  left  in  the  same  concealment.  These 
morbid  self-dissections  are  repulsive  to  most 
minds,  and  can  be  healthful  to  none. 

However,  wh(in  he  was  little  more  than 
seventeen,  John  Winthrop,  with  the  full 
consent  of  his  friends,  was  married  to  an 
heiress,  the  daughter  of  John  Forth,  of 
Great  Stambridge,  in  Essex  —  a  fact  suffici- 
ent to  account  for  his  short  stay  at  Cam- 
bridge. At  eighteen  he  was  a  father,  and, 
what  may  seem  more  remarkable,  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Afler  the  simple  and  patri- 
archal fashion  of  the  time,  he  continued  to 
reside  partly  in  the  manor-house  —  his  fa- 
ther resigning  to  him  much  of  ihe  manage- 
ment of  the  family  estate,  and  even  uie 
lordship  of  the  manor  —  and  partly  with 
his  wife's  father  at  Stambridge.  At  twenty- 
eight  he  was  a  widower,  with  four  surviving 
children.  Of  his  life  during  these  years 
there  is  little  record ;  but  an  entry  among 
his  *  Experiences  *  shows  us  that,  like  most 
English  country  gentlemen,  he  was  fond  of 
field-sports,  but  had  some  scruples  of  con- 
science about  indulgence  in  them. 

"1611,  Dec.  15.  —  Findinge  by  muche  ex- 
amination that  ordinary  shootinge  in  a  gunnc, 

-etc.,  could  not  standc  with  a  good  conscience  in 
mysclfe,  as  first,  For  that  it  is  simply  prohibited 
by  the  lawe  of  tlie  lande,  uppon   this  grounde 

.amongst  others,   that  it  spoilcs    more  of  the 

•creatures  then  it  getts :  2.  It  procures  oftence 
unto  manyc  :  3.  It  wastes  great  store  of  tyme  : 
4.  It  toylcs  a  man's  bodye  over  muche:  5.  It 
endangers  a  man's  life,  etc.  :  6.  It  brings  no 
profitc,  ail  things  considered :  7.  It  hazards 
more  of  a  man's  estate  by  the  penaltye  of  it 
then  a  man  would  willingly  ))arte  with :  8.  It 
brings  a  man  of  worth  and  godliness  into  some 

•  contempt :  lastly,  For  mine  owne  parte,  I  have 
ever  binnc  crost  in  usinge  it,  for  when  I  have 
gone  about  it,  not  without  some  woundes  of 
conscience,  olid  have  taken  muche  payncs  and 
hazarded  my  hcalthe,  I  have  gotten  sometimes 
a  very  little,  but  most  commonlyc  nothing  at 

.all,  towards  my  cost  and  lahoure : 

"  Therefore  I  have  resolved  and   covenanted 

n«rith  the  Lorde  to  give  over  alltogither  shoot- 


inge at  the  creeke ;  and  for  killing  of  biids 
etc.,  either  to  leave  that  altogither,  or  ds  to 
use  it  bothe  verye  seldome  and  very  Mcrpol^. 
Grod  (if  He  please)  can  give  me  fowie  b^  wne 
other  meanes  ;  but  if  He  will  not,  yet,  m  tint 
it  is  His  will  who  loves  me,  it  is  snffldeiit  to 
nphould  my  resolution." 

John  Winthrop  was  an  excellent  bhdi, 
though  a  bad  shot,  and  we  have  do  intoi- 
tion  of  judging  him  by  these  odd  scruplei 
of  conscience.  It  is  easier  to  approeiiile 
the  honesty  with  which  be  clincnei  his 
arguments  against  shdbtinff,  by  the  comid- 
eration  that  the  result  of  fits  "  paynes  *  in 
that  way  was  *'  most  commoiily  notUnff  at 
all,"  than  the  peculiar  form  of  piety  iraieh 
makes  "a  covenant  with  the  Lorde"  to 
follow  a  profane  and  unedifyinff  sporf  very 
secreatly."  But  such  was  uie  distorted 
spiritual  yision  of  the  men  of  that  peonliar 
school ;  we  may  afford  to  smile  at  their 
weaknesses,  as  they  might  at  some  of  oois; 
but  to  refuse  on  that  account  to  reeogMS 
their  many  noble  qualities,  would  be  to 
show  a  narrow-mindedness  on  oar  own  part 
far  less  excusable  than  theirs. 

Winthrop  soon  married  again.  His 
second  wife  was  Thomasine  c7optoa«  one 
of  the  famous  Cloptons  of  Castleins,  a  ooim- 
try-house  near  Groton.  In  a  year  and  a 
day  after  their  marriage  she  died  in  clnld- 
bed,  and  left  him  again  a  widower.  He  has 
left  an  account  of  her  last  houn,  wfaidi, 
though  disBgured  in  many  places  (as  we 
venture  to  think])  by  the  pecidiar  pfaraseol- 
ogy  of  his  religious  school,  is  yet  ftill  of 
simple  earnestness  and  patJios.  The  oon- 
cluding  passage,  in  whicn  he  sums  np  her 
character,  is  wholly  admirable. 

'*  She  was  a  woman  wise,  modest,  lorfaig, 
and  patient  of  injuries ;  but  her  innocent  aad 
harmless  life  was  of  most  observadoa.  She 
was  truly  religious,  and  indostrious  fherehi; 
plain-hearted,  and  free  from  guile,  and  rmj 
humbleraindcd ;  never  so  addicted  to  any  oo|- 
wanl  tilings  (to  my  judgment)  bat  that  she 
could  bring  her  ailections  to  stoop  to  God's 
will  in  them.  She  was  sparing  m  outward 
show  of  zeal,  &c.,  but  her  constant  love  to  good 
Christians,  and  the  best  thincs,  with  her  leTsr- 
ent  and  careful  attendance  of  God's  oidioanees, 
both  public  and  private,  with  her  care  Ibr 
avoiding  of  evil  herself  and  reproving  it  in 
others,  did  plainlv  show  that  truth  and  the 
love  of  God  did  he  at  the  heart.  Uer  lovhig 
and  tender  regard  of  my  children  was  snch  as 
might  well  become  a  natural  mother:  for  her 
carriage  towards  myself,  it  was  so  amiable  and 
obsen'^ant  as  I  am  not  able  to  express  ;  it  had 
this  only  inconvenience,  that  it  made  me  delight 
too  much  in  her  to  enjoy  her  long." 
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A  li^Uik  space  in  liis  little  Tolame  of 
memorandA,  m  which  no  entry  seems  to 
hare  been  made  for  some  weeks  at  least, 
marks  the  void  in  his  life  made  by  this 
flecond  bereavement.  He  fell  foi;  a  while 
into  a  state  of  apathy  and  despondency. 
fint  be  was  too  ent^rgetic  and  too  conscieu- 
tioos  to  allow  the  blow  to  break  him  down 
utterly.  After  two  years  he  married  a 
third  time  —  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Tindal  of  Maplestead,  who  had  not  lon;<^ 
before  been  assassinated  by  a  man  who  was 
disappointed  by  one  of  his  decisions  as  a 
liaster  in  Chancery.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  wise  and  prudent  choice ;  and  there 
was  no  disparity  of  age,  for  Margaret  Tindal 
was  bot  four  years  volinger  than  her  hus- 
band. The  courtship  was  after  the  grave 
and  formal  fashion  of  the  times ;  but  their 
affection  was  mutual  and  sincere,  and  seem- 
ed to  grow,  with  their  married  years. 

Winthrop  was  at  this  time  practising  the 
law,  and  attending  the  courts  both  in  Lon- 
don and  on  circuit.'  He  had  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  was  employed  occasionally  in 
the  drafts  of  bills  for  Parliament,  and  had 
a  coDBiderable  practice  amongst  clients  of 
■Offle  distinction.  A  few  years  afterwards 
he  obtained  the  office  of  ^*  Attorney  to  the 
Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries ''  —  an  insti- 
tution of  Henry  Vni.,  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  extended  over  widows,  wanls,  and 
lonaticB.  His  residence  in  London  separat- 
ed him  a  good  deal  from  his  wife,  but  their 
eorrespondence  was  regular  and  affection- 
ate. She  was  continually  sending  him  up 
eonntry  delicacies  from  the  manor  —  tur- 
kejs,  capons,  runlets  of  cider,  and  cheeses, 
often  with  deprecatory  apologies  for  their 
not  being  so  excellent  as  she  could  wish ; 
and  he  in  return  chooses  silk  and  ^^  trym- 
aunge**  for  her  dress,  and  sends  presents 
ef  oranges  for  herself,  and  a  little  tobacco 
lor  her  mother,  Lady  Tindal.  Tobacco 
was  one  of  the  indulgf^nces  (possibly  one  of 
the  tins)  to  which  «John  Winthrop  himself 
eonlh«ed;  and  no  doubt  he  and  his  ex- 
ceflent  mother-in-law  smoked  many  a  pipe 
•ef  it  together  by  the  hall  fireside  at  (proton 
Manor,  though  it  was  rather  an  expensive 
hunry.  Here  is  a  letter  of  his  from  the 
aoitntry  to  his  eldest  son,  now  keeping  his 
law  termsjat  the  Inner  Temple  :  — 

"  We  want  a  little  tobacco.  I  had  rcrv 
goody  for  seven  shillings  a-poand,  at  a  groccr'is 
Dy  Holbom  Bridge.  There  he  two  shops  to- 
«Cher.  It  was  at  that  which  is  farthest  from 
wie  bridge,  towards  the  Conduit.  If  you  tell 
him  it  is  for  him  that  bought  half  a  poand  of 
Vtiina  and  a  pound  of  Virginia  of  him  last 


term,  he  will  use  yon  well.    Send  me  half  a 
pound  of  Virginia." 

Indeed  he  confesses  that  he  had  *^  fallen 
into  a  bondage ''  to  this  seductive  weed ; 
and  a  year  later*  in  consequence  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness  from  malignant  fever,  he 
*'  gave  it  clean  over."  llie  prevalence  of 
the  habit  of  smoking  was  a  snare  to  the 
consciences  of  these  excellent  Puritans  both 
in  Old  and  New  England.  By  the  early 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  tobacco  was  strictly 
prohibited  ;  but  the  habit  was  too  strong 
for  law,  and  the  most  respectable  ma^s- 
tratcs  and  ministers  continued  to  enjoy 
their  pipes :  most  of  them,  like  Winthrop 
with  his  gun,  '*  very  secreatly,"  yet  not  so 
secretly  but  that  great  scandal  was  caused 
to  the  Church  thereby.  Heretics,  Quakers, 
and  witches,  they  had  made  short  work  with ; 
but  tobacco  beat  them :  it  was  too  strong  a 
measure,  even  under  that  strong  govern- 
ment, to  hang  a  man  for  smoking  —  not  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  inconvenient 
for  a  rising  colony  to  hang  half  their  com- 
munity. 80,  after  much  grave  and  anxious 
debating  of  the  question,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  in  their  quaint-wording,  that  **  to- 
uacco  should  be  set  at  liberty ;  *'  and  any 
one  who  has  chanced  to  observe  a  modern 
New  Englander's  habits  in  the  use  of  it, 
will  admit  that  this  **  liberty  '*  is  at  present 
verv  considerable. 

But  we  must  return  to  John  Winthrop 
and  his  wife  Margaret  The  deep  love  and 
affection  they  bore  each  other  is  very  pleas- 
ant to  read  of.  The  stem  gravity  which 
marked  the  writer  from  his  earliest  years 
melts  into  tender  playfulness  when  he  takes 
his  pen  in  hand  for  her.  She  received  her 
love-letters — real  love-letters  —  after  mar- 
riage, a  privilege  which  few  wives  enjoy. 
The  husband's  letters  from  his  London 
chambers  are  very  different  productions 
I  from  those  which  the  suitor  wrote  **  to  his 
I  dearest  friend  Mrs  Margaret  Tyndal.*'  If 
j  it  is  fair  to  judge  from  the  two  specimens 
I  which  have  been  preserved,  these  were  of 
the  most  discreet  and  coldest  pattern.  Ad- 
mirable advice  —  especially  in  the  delicate 
matter  of  dress  ;  solemn  hints  tliat,  though 
he  '*  will  meddle  with  no  particulars,"  he 
hopes  his  future  wife  will  **  content "  him 
by  dressing  plainly  ;  but  as  for  the  "  love  " 
they  contain,  they  might  (but  for  a  passing 
adaptation  of  Solomon's  bongs)  have  been 
reaa  aloud  to  a  company  of  tne  most  invet- 
erate spinsters.  His  letters,  indeed,  have 
always  a  religious  tone  :  it  was  the  abiding 
habit  of  his  mind,  sometimes  overwrought, 
but  always  earnest  and  sincere ;  but  they 
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hsTO  an  abundant  teasoning  of  that  human 
afiection  '  wbich  —  we  glfwly  learn  from 
indisputable  aulhority  —  is  the  reSez  of  a 
higher  love.  The  very  terms  of  endear- 
ment, varied  letter  after  letter,  are  an 
index  to  the  feelfnj;  which  could  hardly 
■atbfj  itself  in  common  words.  "  My  sweet 
wife  "  —  "  Most  deare  and  lovingo  wife  "  — 
"Mine  owne  sifeet  self"  —  are  only  aome 
out  of  tbe  many  forms  of  loving  address 
with  which  his  letters  bezin.  For  her,  the 
Puritan  liuiband  could  almost  find  it  in  his  i 
heart  to  adopt  that  vain  and  idolatrous  ! 
show  of  reverence  for  saints'  days,  against 
which  he  would  surely  have  said  "anathe-  I 
ma  "  to  the  parson  of  Grolon.  Writing  to  | 
his  Margaret  on  the  14tb  of  February,  he  ' 


lenged  me."  Even  when  "  straightened  in 
time,"  he  says  "  I  would  not  let  a  week 
passe  without  letting  thee  beare  from  me ;  " 
areaoluttou,  the  virtue  of  which  must  not  be 
measured  bv  tbeae  days  of  penny  postage. 
He  had  to  send  bis  letlers  by  such  private 
hands  as  be  could  hear  of,  and  hnnt  out 
with  some  paina  and  difficulty ;  such  as 
"neighbour  Cole"  and  "goodman  New- 
ton." Nor  were  such  bearers  always  trust- 
worthy. His  son  Forth  (named  after  his 
mother)  was  rash  enough,  when  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  trust  a  letter  home  to  the  hands 
of  a  volunteer  postman  instead  of  sending 
it  by  the  regular  Cambridge  carrier,  old 
HoMon  *  (who  meets  us  again  unexpected- 
ly in  these  pages),  and  the  letter  never  got 
delivered  at  all. 

It  is  difficult,  out  of  these  many  love- 
letters,  to  choose  one  as  a  specimen.  This 
at  least  is  of  the  briefest :  — 


"My  a; 


make  come 
bnc  1  can 
Well,  there 
patience  I  bqi 
of  him  who 
should  coun 
without  thee 
him,  he  mus' 
,  tyme  than  K 


et  Wife,  —  I  blBBBB  the  Lorde  for 
led  blessings  upon  thee  and  our 
1  I  thanke  thee  for  thy  kinile 
I  knawe  cot  what  to  saje  for  my- 
onld  mende  and  growe  a  better 
vinge  the  helpe  and  example  of  so 
,  but  I  growe  stili  worse.  I  was 
jfore,  when  I  was  longe  absent,  to 
supplye  with  volumes  of  leltres; 
scarce  alTorde  thee  a  fuw  lines : 
s  no  helps  but  by  enlurKinge  thy 
1  streuEtheninge  thy  good  opioion 
lores  taee  as  his  owds  sonle,  and 
t  it  his  greatest  affliction  to  live 
;  but  becuusa  thou  an  so  dearc  to 
,  choose  rather  to  leave  thee  :  for  a 
I  enjoye  thee  :  I  am  sorrye  I  must 


*  It  can  bfl  h&rdiT  necflisarr  to  remind  oar  nti- 
not  •'  HobHin'i  Choice  "  or  of  MIltoD'i  epiUphi 
nthe  tnnty  old  oirrier.     Mr.  R.  Wlnthrop  calm. 


—still  In  full  work. 


I  still  proloDge  tbyezpectatiou,  for  I  eanot  eMns 
forth  of  London  till  Tuesdaye  at  iooimM.  Ths 
'  Loivl  bUsse  and  keepe  tbee  and  all  onra,  and 
sende  oi  a  joyful!  meetinge.  So  I  kine  ny 
I  sweet  wife,  and  rest  tby  faithlhll  Husband, 

"Jobs  Wintator. 
j      "  Thy  syder  was  so  well  liked  that  we  mut 
'  needs  have  more  as  sooa  as  thou  canst. 
•'Nov.  as,  1624." 

Well  might  Margaret  write  in  repi/,  "I 
am  wel  persuaded  of  thy  love,  and  can  s«a 
it  in  a  few  lines  as  in  a  whole  volcm."  Her 
spelling  is  of  tbe  most  impromptti  kind, 
even  for  those  days,  when  Govertunent 
"  standards  "  (or  any  other  standard  in  loch 
matters)  were  unknown,  and  67617  ""*" 
and  woman  fought  for  their  own  hand  in 
the  nay  of  orthograghy ;  but  John  Wln- 
throp had  surely  never  the  heart  to  criti- 
cise it.  She  writes  tbe  following  at  ■  time 
when  he  has  cut  his  hand :  — 

"Lovinge  and  most  deare  Hnsband,  —  Now 
in  this  eolytary  and  uncomfortable  time  of 
jour  longe  abssncc,  I  have  no  other  meaoes  to 
bIicw  my  love  but 'in  thease  poore  fruts  of  my 
pen,  wiih  which  I  am  not  able  to  expreaae  my 
liive  as  I  dcsin',  but  I  shall  endeavor  ailwain 
to  make  my  duty  knowne  Co  you  in  some  mea- 
sure though  not  answearable  to  your  Inanrls 
and  love.  Although  it  pleseih  God  to  part  us 
for  a  lime,  I  hope  tlo  will  bringe  us  to  gather 
aynino,  and  so  provide  that  we  may  not  ba 
often  asunder,  if  it  may  be  (br  our  good  and 
His  glory ;  and  now  I  ihinke  longe  lo  bean  of 
thee  and  of  your  safe  cominge  to  London.  I 
will  not  looko  for  any  longe  letters  this  torme 
because  I  pilty  yonr  poore  haude;  if  I  had  it 
heerc  I  would  make  more  of  it  than  e*er  I  did, 
and  bynde  it  up  very  sofUy  for  fear  of  hartiiig 


He  had  a  serious  illness,  once,  in  his 
town  chambers ;  and  then,  and  onlj  tb«n, 
the  wife  is  disobedient.  In  spite  of  his 
chaise  "  not  to  think  of  coming  np,"  tbe 
sets  out  with  only  the  escort  ol  her  maid 
Amy  on  a  winter's  journey  to  London. 
The  only  omission  on  her  part  of  which  her 
husband  makes  even  a  semblance  cf  cotn- 
platnt  is  curiously  feminine :  "  Thy  sweet 
Iclters  (wiUioat  date),  how  welcoma  tiiey 
were  to  me  1  cannot  exprpjse."  But  in 
truth  such  letters  are  of  no  date^  the  affec- 
tion which  breathes  through 'tbem  baa  no 
cbardCteristicB  of  past  or  present.  There 
needs  the  lees  apology  for  having  lii^iered 
over  the  pues  which  record  iL 

Of  Winihrop's  sous,  the  elder,  John,  had 
tried  the  law,  as  we  have  seen.  Either  it 
did  not  snit  his  taate,  or  he  made  no  way  in 
it.    He  seems  to  have  been  a  restless  aniit. 
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Heooir  jdned  the  fleet  under  Ihe  Dnk?  al' I  tmst,  will  direct  nsin  meirye;  mj  romfort  ia 
"--MtigVii'",  and  went  oot  in  the  Due  Ko-  I  'hut  thou  art  willintce  lo  be  my  «.nipiinion  ii 

1  to  the   relief   of   Rochelle.       Some    «l"t_pl»te  <»'  rondiiion  aoevere.  in  wcale  or  ii 

la  of  partJDg  advice  which  bit  fstlur  ,  "'°<' 

e  to  him  have  a  Hglit  noble  tone,  i 
nute  of  what  mt-y  seem  a  tjnfie  of  fatali?n 


"tiia  true   Puritan   conld   fight  u  well    a 
pray. 

"Be  not  raih,  upon  osEentiition  ofYBloar,  I 
•dTenture  yourielf  to  nnnecossarj  dangiT" 
bat  if  fon  be  lawfullj  called,  let  it  appear  iUi< 
jOD  bold  jour  life  for  Him  who  jcavc  it  vnr 
uid  will  preserve  il  onto  the  fartheat  poria<l  i 
Hia  own  noly  decree.  For  yon  raay  he  re»olvi.> 
ttwt.  while  JOQ  keep  in  your  way,  all  the  iiii 
nona  or  enemies  in  (he  world  shall  not  be  u!<: 
to  aboTlen  your  dnjs  one  minute. 


f  emigranta. 


The  ton   loon  retoraed,  liking  the  sc 
perhap*  no  better  than  the  law  ;  and  it  w.'i 
in  thii  erratic  member  of  the  family  that  tb 
lonpng  for  emigration  first  showed   itself.    .ji^grneM. 
Be  had  at  one  time  a  with  to  join   Lnili-    - 


The  -reasons  which  induced  Winthrop 
and  his  fellow  .ad venluren  to  quit  tbeir  na- 
tive conntry  for  the  then  almost  unknowti 
«bore9  of  America  may  be  beat  given  in  his 
own  words.  It  does  not  appear  th  '  '  "" 
case  of  ibis  particular  boiiy  of  e 
the  most  considerable  of  all,  it  was  any  aci- 
ual  persecution  for  conscience'  sake  which 
impelled  them  to  it.  Partly  they  bad  a  de- 
sire "to  carry  the  gospel  into  thine  parts  of 
the  world,  to  help  on  tbi>  coming  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  gentilea,  and  to  raise  up  ■  bul- 
wark against  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist 
which  the  Jesuits  laboured  to  rear  in  thoee 
parlB."        They   thought,    too,   that    "evil 

'' ^re  coming,"  and  that  "the  Church 

place  left  to  flie  unto  but  into  the 


mentioned.      He  did 
lather  rather  encouraged  it  tfian  othe'rwi^i 
bnt  there  ia  no  evidence  that   the    ehh 
Winthrop  felt  any  personal  interest  in  tlic 
eariier  enusrationa,  or  had  anjr  tboo^lit 
dot  time  orbeing  poaaibly  led  himaelf in  il 
Mine    direction .       John     Winthrop,    i ! 
yooDger,  contented  himself  for  the  pre^int 
with  a  foreign  tour,  which  extended  a^<  f^r 
M  Constantinople. 

It  is  in  some  Ictten  of  the  next  year  ihnt 
w«  Itnd  Winthrop  &rst  entertaining  the  iib'ii 
of  expatrifttion.  But  the  materials  for  liia 
biogrsighy  at  this  point  aeem  to  be  far  inori> 
•cKoty  than  at  some  less  intBreiting  pericHU 
of  his  Kfb.  We  can  only  learn  that  h«  wna 
BO  longer  "Attorney  of  the  Court  efWanl.^." 
Periispi  be  resigned  it  firom  dialike  of  the  . 
mric;  more  probabljj,  as  hia  bit^rapher 
mggeils,  "his  oppoaition  to  the  course  of 
GoTemtnent  at  this  period,  and  hia  mani- 
fM  lympathy  with   those  who  were  suffer- 


iD^-  imder   its   unjust   eiactions   and   pre-   f^j,     „„j  «^,^ii 

■cnptumi,  may  hare  cost  him  hi*  place.      Auatralia. 

Tba  Bxpresnons  in  his  letters  favour  this 

coaclntioo.     "I  think,"  he  says  in  one, 

"Buoeoffice  iigone;"  in  another,  "Mine 

oAce  il  gone,  and  my  chambers  both."    Ue 

miles  to  tus  wife  : — 


led,  like  modem  emigrants,  by  the  hope  of 
'  "lering  their  fortunes;  and  it  is  curious 
find  them  complaining,  in  tboau  early 
days,  of  diffieatties  in  the  old  country  which 
we  are  apt  to  look  upon  aa  of  much  more 
modem  development  —  the  pressure  of  an 
increasing  population,  so  that  "  the  land 
grows  weary  of  her  inhabitants ; "  the  grow- 
ing extravagance  of  living,  "so  as  no  man's 
estate  alinoot  will  suffice  to  keep  t<ail  with 
his  ec|uals;"  the  "  unsupportablc  charge" 
of  a  lil>eral  education  for  taeir  children,  and 
"the  deceitful  and  nnrighteoua  couree "  of 
all  '' arts  and  trades,**  so  that  ''it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  good  and  upright  man  to 
maintain  his  charge  and  live  inmfortably  in 
any  of  them."  But  for  the  antique  turn  of 
the  sentences,  we  might  ri-adiiy  imaeine 
that  in  these  '  Reasons,'  drawn  up  by  John 
Winthrop,  more  than  two  bundrcil  years 
ago, '  (or  jurtifying  the  Undertakers  of  the 
intended  Plantation  in  New  England,'  we 
were  reading  the  argumeols  advanced  by  a 
modern    Engliah    gentleman   with   a  lai^ 


e  for  emigrating  t 


shall  strive  lo  shorten  it,  if  posaibje  I  may; 
Utd  after  that  I  hope  we  shall  never  parte  so 
fanw  againe,  tilt  we  parte  for  a  better  meetinge 
in  Maven.  Bnt  where  we  shall  spend  the  rest 
of  onr shaft  ^ne  I  knowe  not;  the  Lord,  1 


That  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  his  pou- 
iion  in  bis  native  country,  with  a  large  and 
increasing  family,  was  one  of  the  most 
weighty  indncements  which  led  John  Win- 
throp to  turn  hia  thou>;hts  to  New  England, 
ia  evident  from  another  paper  found  in  his 
own  handwriting,  and  which  his  descendant 
baa  now  printed  for  the  firet  time.  It  is 
called  '  Particular  Considerations  in  the 
Case  of  J.  W.' 


"1.  It  ( 


1  that  il 


3  that  (in  all 
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probabilitye)  the  wellfare  of  the  plantation  de- 
pends upon  his  goeinge,  for  divers  of  the  chief 
undertakers  (upon  whom  the  rest  depend)  will 
not  goe  without  him. 

"  2.  He  acknowledges  a  satisfactorye  calling, 
&c. 

"3.  Though  his  racanes  be  sufficient  for  a 
comfortable  subsistence  in  a  private  condition 
heere,  yet  the ouehalfe of  them  being  disposed 
to  his  three  elder  sonnes,  who  are  now  of  age, 
he  cannot  live  in  the  same  place  and  callyngo 
with  that  which  remains  ;  his  charge  being  ^till 
as  great  as  before,  when  his  meanes  were  dou- 
ble; and  so  if  he  should  refuse  this  opportuni- 
tje,  the  talent  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon 
him  for  publike  service  were  like  to  be  buried." 

There  is  evidence  besides,  from  bis  own 
letters,  that,  to  meet  his  increasing  family 
charges,  he  had  borrowed  money  from  rela- 
tives, which  he  bad  some  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing. There  was"  a  prodigal,  too,  even  in 
that  well-ordered  family.  The  third  son, 
Henry,  had  gone  out,  not  in  very  edifying 
company,  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  tobacco- 
planter  in  Barbadoes  (**  Barbatus,"  his 
mother  with  much  originality,  spells  it),  and 
was  always  writing  home  for  supplies,  and 
promising  to  send  large  returns,  which 
never  came  ;  so  that  at  length  the  father  is 
compelled  to  write  to  the  effect  that  he 
neither  will  nor  can  do  more  for  him ;  **  I 
owe  more  already  than  I  -am  able  to  pay 
without  sale  of  my  land." 

Winfhrop*s  motives  for  emtcrration,  there- 
fore, werQ  of  a  much  more  mixed  character 
than  either  his  past  or  present  biographers 
seem  willing  to  allow.  But  none  of  them 
were  at  all  to  his  discredit ;  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  character  was  held 
by  those  who  knew  him  best,  is  evidenced 
not  only  by  the  unwillingness  which  he 
mentions  ot  the  "  chief  undertakers '  to  go 
without  him,  but  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
chosen  by  them  unanimously  first  Grovernor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  now  to 
be  transferred  to  New  Lngland. 

Tiie  chief  names  among  those  who  were 
associated  with  him  in  this  enterprise  were 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who  took  over  with 
him  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  Isaac 
Johnson,  John  Humphrey  (chosen  first 
Deputy-Governor) »  and  Thomas  Dudley. 
All  of  them  were  men  of  some  local  influ- 
ence and  position.  Johnson  had  married 
the  Lady  Arbella  Clinton,  and  Humphrey 
the  La'ly  Susan,  daughters  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  both  accompanied  their  bus- 
bands,  undeterred  by  the  discomforts  of 
such  a  voyage  or  the  hardships  of  a  settler's 
life.  VVinthrop  had  no  such  pleasant  com- 
panionship,    llis  wife  was  expecting  her 


confinement,  and  it  was  arranged  that  At 
should  follow  next  spring,  when  she  and  her 
infant  might  be  fit  to  cross  the  sea.  He 
had  reason  aflerwards  to  rejoice  in  aa  ar- 
rangement which  was  at  the  time  a  serere 
trial  to  the  affection  of  both.  His  three 
younger  sons,  Henry,  Adam,  and  Stephen, 
were  to  be  of  the  company ;  and  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  persuade  his  friend  and 
neighbor,  William  Gager,  **a  rieht  eodly 
man  and  skilful  chyrurgeon,"  of  whom  lie  is 
^informed  that  the  country  practice  in  the 
Suffolk  villages  does  not  *^  afford  such  suffi- 
cient and  comfortable  imployment  as  his 
gifts  doe  reqdire,"  to  give  the  new  colony 
the  benefit  of  his  skill. 

Winthrop  spent  his  last  Chrbtmas  in 
England  at  the  old  manor-house  with  his 
wife  and  family  in  1629.  There  it  was, 
most  likely,  that  the  parting  scene  took 
place  which  Hubbard  has  recorded,  when, 
'^  at  a  solemn  feast  amongst  many  friends,  a 
little  before  their  last  farewell,  finding  his 
bowels  yearn  within  him,  instead  of  drink- 
ing to  them,  by  breaking  into  a  flood  of 
tears  himself,  he  set  them  all  a-wee{»off 
with  PauPs  friends,  while  they  thought  m 
seeing  the  faces  of  each  other  no  more  in 
the  land  of  the  living."  In  the  following 
March  he  embarked  with  his  party  at 
Southampton.  There  were  seven  hundred 
of  them  in  all ;  and  quite  a  little  fleet  —  no 
less  than  eleven  ships  —  bad  been  provided 
for  their  transportation.  But  only  four 
were  ready  to  sail  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  Winthrop  would  not  wait.  Of  these 
four  vessels,  tne  Admiral,  of  350  tons,  car- 
rying twenty  eight  guns  and  fifty- two  men, 
was  named  the  *  Arbella,'  in  compliment  to 
Johnson's  noble  and  beautiful  vnfe,  the  ac- 
knowledged heroine  of  the  expedition.  The 
former  name  of  this  vessel  had  been  the 
Eagle,  and  our  present  author's  American 
sentiment  so  far  overrides  his  chivalry  that 
be  actually  regrets  the  change.  It  is  the 
only  instance  of  bad  taste  in  his  volnmea. 
Our  own  admiration  for  the  "  bird  of  free- 
dom" certainly  does  not  carry  us  so  ftr. 
Tne  ships  were  detained'  by  adverse  winds 
at  Cowes,  and  again  off  Yarmouth ;  and 
during  this  delay  Winthrop  again  and  again 
wrote  parting  letters  to  nis  wife.  Tney 
have  been  well  worth  preserving :  we  can 
only,  find  room  for  a  part  of  one  of  them :  it 
is  dated  *^  From  aboard  the  Arbella,  riding 
at  the  Cowes,  March  28,  1680." 

''And  now,  my  sweot  soul,  I  most  once 
again  take  my  last  farewell  of  thee  in  Old  Eng^ 
land.  It  goeth  very  near  to  mv  heart  to  leave 
thee ;  but  I  know  to  whom  I  have  committsd 
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thee  —  eren  to  Him  'who  loves  thee  much  bet- 
ter than  any  hashand  can,  who  hath  taken  ac- 
connt  of  the  hairs  of  thy  head,  and  pats  all  thy 
tears  in  His  bottle,  who  can  and  (if  it  be  for 
His  glory)  will  bring  us  together  again  with 
peace  and  comfort.  Oh,  how  it  refrcsheth  my 
neart  to  think  that  I  shall  yet  again  see  thy 
sweet  fiu^e  in  the  land  of  the  living !  that  love- 
ly countenance  that  I  have  so  niuch  delighted 
in,  and  beheld  with  so  great  content !  I  have 
hitherto  been  so  taken  up  with  business  as  I 
conld  seldom  h>ok  back  to  my  former  happi- 
ness ;  bat  now,  when  I  shall  be  at  some  leisure, 
I  shall  not  avoid  the  remembrance  of  thee,  nor 
the  grief  for  thy  al)sence.  Thou  hast  thy  share 
with  me ;  but  1  hope  the  coui*se  we  have  agreed  • 
•upon  will  be  some  ease  to  us  both.  Mondays 
and  Fridays,  at  tive  of  the  clock  at  night,  wc  ' 
shall  meet  in  spirit  till  wc  meet  in  person.  Yet ! 
if  all  these  hopes  should  fail,  blestied  be  our  j 
God  that  we  are  assured  we  shall  meet  one  day, ! 
if  not  as  husband  and  wife,  yet  in  a  better  con- 
dition. Let  that  stay  and  comfort  thine  heart. 
Neither  can  the  sea  drown  thy  husband,  nor 
enimies  destroy,  nor  any  adversity  deprive  thee 
of  thy  husband  and  children.  Therctore  I  will 
only  take  thee  now  and  my  8w;eet  children  in 
mine  arms,  kiss  and  embrace  you  all,  and  so 
leave  you  with  God.  Farewell,  farewell.  I 
bless  you  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

Another  letter  of  farewell,  written  to  his 
dear  fViend  Sir  William  Spring,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county,  is  expressed  in  al- 
most passionate  terms  of  affection.  The 
lenrid  apostrophe  at  the  end,  in  Winthrop*8 
ftroorite  language  of  the  '  Canticles,'  has  an 
eloquence  oi  its  own :  — 

"But  I  mu9t  leave  you  ail:  our  farewells 
Qsnally  are  pleasant  passages,  mine  must  be 
•orrowful.  This  addition  of  '  forever  '  is  a  snd 
close,  yet  tliere  is  tsoine  comfort  in  it  —  bitter 

EiUs  help  to  procure  sound  health.  God  will 
ave  it  thus,  and,  blessed  be  His  holy  name,  let 
Him  be  pleased  to  lift  up  the  light  of  His 
ronntcnancc  u]K)n  us,  and  we  have  enough. 
We  shall  meet  in  heaven,  and  while  we  live  our 
prayers  and  affections  shall  hold  an  intercourse 
of  friendship,  and  represent  us  often  with  the 
ideaof  each  other's  countenance.    .    .     . 

"Now  Thou,  the  Hope  of  Israel,  and  the 
tore  hope  of  all  that  come  to  Thee,  knit  the 
hearts  of  Thy  servants  to  Thyself  in  faith  and 
parity !  Draw  us  with  the  sweetness  of  Thine 
odonrs,  that  we  may  run  after  Thee ;  allure  ns, 
and  speak  kindly  to  Thy  servants,  that  Thou 
mayest  possess  us  as  Thine  own  in  the  kind- 
ness of  youth  and  the  love  of  marria^  ;  seal  us 
up  by  that  iloly  Spirit  of  promise,  that  wc 
may  not  fear  U)  tru^t  in  Thee ;  carry  us  into 
Thy  garden,  that  we  may  eat  and  be  tilled  with 
those  pleasures  which  the  world  knows  not ; 
lei  us  hear  that  sweet  voice  of  Tiiine,  '  My 
love,  my  dove,  my  undelile<l ; '  spread  Thy 
skirt  over  us,  and  cover  our  deformity ;  make 


us  sick  with  Thy  love ;  let  ns  sleep  in  Thine 
arms,  and  awake  in  Thy  kingdom.  The  souls 
of  Thy  servants,  thus  united  to  Thee,  make  as 
one  in  the  bonds  of  brotherly  affection  ;  let  not 
distance  weaken  it,  nor  time  waste  it,  nor 
changes  disolve  it,  nor  self-love  cast  it  out." 

One  more  letter  of  joint  farewell  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  company  wrote  **  from  Yar- 
mouth, aboard  tlie  Arbella."  It  was  to 
"their  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  whom  they  were  leaving  in  the 
body  for  ever,  but  from  whom  assuredly  they 
never  thought  to  be  severed  in  the  spirit. 
It  is  a  noble  letter,  which  should  be  read  en- 
tire in  Mr.  Winthrop's  pages,  for  to  muti- 
late it  is  scarcely  justifiable;  but  its  tone 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  pas- 
sages: — 

*'  We  desire  you  would  be  pleased  to  take 
notice  of  the  principles  and  body  of  our  compa- 
ny, as  those  who  esteem  it  our  honor  to  call 
the  Church  of  England,  from  whence  we  rise, 
our  dear  mother  ,*  and  cannot  part  from  our  na- 
tive country,  where  she  specially  resideth,  with- 
out much  sadness  of  heart  and  many  tears  in 
our  eyes,  ever  acknowledging  that  such  part 
and  hope  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common 
salvation  we  have  received  in  her  bosom,  and 
sucked  it  from  her  breasts. 

"  We  leave  it,  therefore,  not  as  loathing  that 
milk  wherewith  we  were  nourished  there ;  but, 
blessing  God  for  the  parentage  and  education, 
as  members  of  the  same  body  shall  always  rejoice 
in  her  good,  und  unfeignedly  grieve  for  any  sor- 
row that  shall  ever  betide  her;  and  while  we 
have  breath,  sincerely  desire  and  endeavour  the 
cx)ntinuance  and  abundance  of  her  welfare,  with 
the  enlargement  of  her  bounds  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  Jesus." 

The  actual  writer  is  unknown  ;  but  it 
seems  to  bear  evident  traces  of  Winthrop's 
style. 

The  voyage  was  not  without  its  disccmi- 
forts  and  even  dangers.  Our  biographer 
has  coudensed  it  into  a  couple  of  t)ages  — 
not  judiciously,  as  we  think,  since  there  are 
other  portions  of  these  two  volumes  which 
mii»ht  much  more  reasonably  have  been  cur- 
tailed. Hubbard,  in  his  quaint  and  amusing 
narrative,  gives  us  far  more  of  its  details. 
The  Talbot,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
sufferings,  had  the  smallpox  on  board,  and 
lost  some  of  her  crew.  Owing  to  the  stormy 
weather,  very  many  of  the  cattle,  of  which 
each  ship  carried  a  considerable  number, 
died  from  bruisies  and  broken  limbs  ;  but 
Hubbard  consoles  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion, that  even  *'  if  Jacob  himself  had  been 
there  "  to  look  after  ihem,  he  coidd  not  have 
helped  it.* 

•  W.  Iluhbard'g  *  Narrative  *  (  MsMacbas.  Hist. 
Soc.  Collc'ctiuns,  '^d  Ser.  vol.  v. ) 
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The  Arbclla  was  the  first  ship  to  make 
land»  On  the  seveDty-second  day  there 
came  to  the  worn  voyagers  *'  a  smell  of  the 
shore,  like  the  smell  of  a  garden, "  and  four 
days  afterwards  they  landed  at  Salem. 
Wmthrop  notes  in  his  journal  that  the  cap- 
tain and  the  gentlemen  of  the  company 
supped  ashore,  *^  with  a  good  venison  pasty 
and  good  beer,"  while  the  humbler  emi- 
grants wandered  along  the  shore  of  Cape 
Anne,  and  refreshed  themselves  with  "  store 
of  fine  strawberries."  The  Talbot  soon  fol- 
lowed her  consort,  and  in  her  arrived  young 
Henry  Winthrop.  The  wanderer  had 
found  his  last  resting-place  :  the  very  day 
he  set  his  foot  on  the  new  continent,  he  was 
drowned  in^swimming  a  river.  "  A  spright- 
ly and  hopeful  young  gentleman,"  Hubbard 
calls  him  —  there  was  good  in  him,  perhaps, 
after  all.  He  was  but  twenty-two,  was  just 
married,  and  his  young  widow  bore  him  a 
daughter  at  Groton  Man' r  while  he  was  on 
his  voyage  out.  Eleven  ships,  the  whole  of 
the  first  detachment,  had  arrived  safe  by 
the  end  of  July  ;  and  six  more,  carrying  a 
new  reinforcement,  straggled  in  before  uie 
close  of  that  year. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  colony  had  suf- 
fered severely  the  winter  before  this  new 
immigration.  They  were,  in  fa(;t,  almost 
starving  when  the  Arbella  arrived.  Hard- 
ship and  trouble  were  for  some  time  the  lot 
of  the  new  settlers  also.  Want  of  proper 
food  and  warm  shelter  —  all  which  their 
previous  habits  of  life  had  made  necessary 
to  them  even  more  than  to  their  predeces- 
sors —  began  to  tell  upon  them  at  once. 
The  comparatively  cheerful  letters  which 
the  Governor  writes  home  to  Groton  Manor 
gi  ve  very  little  idea  of  the  real  misery  of  the 
new  settlement.  He  was  carrying  out  to 
the  uttermost  the  motto  which  he  had  adopt- 
ed as  the  anagram  of  his  name  (lohanes 
Winthrop)  —  **  *  I  hope  '  wins  a  throne." 
They  had  an  unhealthy  autumn,  and  the 
deaths  were  many.  One  of  the  first  victims 
was  Ladv  Arbella  Johnson  ;  she  died  little 
more  than  a  month  afler  her  arrival.  Very 
little  has  been  recorded  of  her,  though  evi- 
dently there  was  much  to  tell  ;  but  the  brief 
Puritan  chronicles  melt  into  poetry  when 
they  speak  of  her  death.  *'  She  came  " 
(says  Hubbard)  **  from  a  paradise  of  plea- 
sure into  a  wilderness  of  want :  she  had  not 
counted  the  cost,  and  it  proved  too  strong  a 
temptation  ♦  for  her."  More  emphatic, 
though  shorter,  is  Cotton  Mather's  tribute, 
"She  took  New  England  on  her  way  to 
heaven."  In  another  month  her  husband 
followed  her.     The  colony  had   almost  as 


•  i.  e.  «♦  trial. 
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great  a  loss  in  **  sood  Mr.  Higginson,"  who 
had  cheered  and  encouraged  his  people 
through  the  miseries  of  the  winter  before, 
and  Gager,  their  "  chirurgeon."  Two 
hundred  in  all  had  died  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  A  great  scarcity  followed  during 
winter  and  early  spring,  and  there  were  no 
supplies  from  England.  Still  Winthrop  lost 
neither  heart  nor  hope,  and  hifi  letters  to  his 
wife  (who  had  got  safely  through  her  troable, 
and  ^ven  him  another  little  dauj2;hter) 
are  full  of  cheer  for  the  future.  He  did  not 
tell  her  the  worst :  how  they  had  been  (breed 
to  live  chiefly  upon  clams  and  massels  — 
food  abhorrent  to  an  inland  .Englishman  — 
and  nuts  and  acorns  ;  and  how,  even  in  his 
own  household,  *'  the  last  batch  of  bread  was 
in  the  oven,"  or,  in  Mather's  version  of  the 
story,  the  Governor  himself  was  giving  away 
**  the  last  handful  of  meal  in  the  barm  to  a 
poor  man  distressed  by  the  wolf  at  the  door,** 
and  a  special  day  had  been  appointed  for 
public  tasting  and  prayer,  when  the  top- 
masts of  the  Lyon,  despatched  by  the  prov- 
ident Governor  six  months  before  to  Bristol 
for  provisions,  were  seen  in  the  ofiinffi  and 
a  general  Thanks^ ving-day  —  the  first  of 
those  commemorations  —  was  proclaimed  by 
an  order  in  council  instead  of  a  fast. 

Some  of  the  colonists  lost  heart,  apparent- 
ly, and  went  home  again.  Amonff  them 
was  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  with  his  two 
daughters  and  one  of  his  sons,  ffis  depart- 
ure  was  a  great  discouragement,  but  the 
Governor  took  it  with  his  usual  cheerfulness. 
He  entertained  the  party  at  his  house  the 
night  before,  and  **  gave  them  three  drakes 
at  their  setting  sail  *'  • 

But  Margaret  Winthrop  never  flinched 
from  her  resolution  to  join  her  husband. 
She  was  to  have  the  escort  not  only  of  her 
eldest  son,  but  of  John  Wilson,  pastor  of 
the  new  church  at  Boston,  who  had  re- 
turned to  England  to  bring  out  his  wife. 
Mrs.  Wilson,  however,  would  not  go.  **I 
marvel "  (writes  Margaret  to  her  husband) 
**  what  mettle  she  is  made  of."  It  was  in 
the  dark  days  of  November  16S1  when  the 
good  ship  Lyon  came  in  ai^ain  as  the  herald 
of  joy,  and,  afler  twcntjr  months'  separation, 
Wmthrop  and  his  family  were  once  more 
reunited.  Not  without  a  fresh  sorrow ;  lor 
thouorh  the  mother  bore  the  passage  bravdiy, 
the  little  daughter  had  died  on  board  a  week 

*  Most  of  our  reader!  probably  know  the  dUtlno- 
tion  between  duck*  and  drake*  —  the  latter  being 
small  pieces  of  ordnance.  But  Mr.  K.  Winthrop  in- 
forms us  that  the  original  transcribers  of  his  ances- 
tor's journal  did  not,  and  that  in  the  flrst  edition  of 
Wintbrop's  *  iiistory  of  New  England,  it  stands 
thus  —  "  The  GoTemour  gave  them  three  duoto  at 
their  setting  sail." 
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after  tbe^  eet  sail.  The  voyagers  were  re- 
ceded with  hearty  rejoicings,  proof  suffi- 
cient of  the  estimation  iu  which  the  Gover- 
nor was  held.  *'  The  captains,  with  their 
companies  in  arms,  entertained  them  with 
a  guard,  and  divers  voUies  of  shot  and  three 
drakes ; "  and  the  people  brought  in,  from 
all  the  country  round,  goodwill  ofierings  in 
the  shape  of  fat  venison,  kids,  (^eese,  ducks 
(real  ducks),  and  partridges.  The  day  week 
^ler,  THnthrop  notes  in  ms  journal  — 


(f 


We  kept  a  day  of  thanksgiving  at  Boston 


ft 


Manaret  Winthrop  was   never  parted 

S^n  from  her  husband,  but  for  a  few  days, 
L  her  death,  fifteen  years  afterwaxxls. 
Of  her  life  in  the  New  World  we  know  al- 
most nothing;  two  or  three  of  her  letters 
(she  had  90  need  to  write  many)  have  been 
preserved,  and  breathe  still  the  same  loving 
and  hopeful  spirit.  She  died  at  Boston, 
after  two  days'  illness,  of  some  kind  of  epi- 
demic which  had  all  the  characteristics  of 
influenaa;  "a  woman  of  singular  virtue, 
prudence,  modesty,  and  piety,  and  specially 
oelored  and  honoured  of  all  the  country.'' 
The  testimony  is  her  husband's;  but  no 
reader  of  these  volumes  will  think  that  he 
said  too  much. 

Let  OS  confess  that  we  turn  with  no  great 
relish  from  these  domestic  pictures  to  the 
religious  and  political  questions  which  vexed 
the  new  settlement.  The  volumes  before 
m  treat  of  these  matters  at  some  length,  as 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  biography  of 
a  man  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  them ; 
but  oar  readers  will  excuse  us  if  we  touch 
tliem  very  lightly.  The  narrowness,  the 
ezclosiTeness,  the  bitter  controversial  spirit 
which  cropped  out  in  these  New  England 
Puritans  (now  different  from  their  farewell 
letter!)  are  not  pleasant  things  to  remem- 
ber in  the  case  of  men  whose  characters,  in 
many  respects,  we  cannot  but  admire  and 
booonr.  The  moment  they  begin  to  say  to 
us  —  if  not  in  so  many  words,  yet  by  impli- 
cation in  their  acts  and  language  —  **  We 
are  not  as  other  men  arc,"  our  admiration 
ceases  as  our  sympathies  must,  and  an  in- 
Tolnntary  antagonism  begins  to  assert  itself. 
It  is  just  so  long  as  they  are  as  other  men 
are,  or  profess  to  be,  in  the  kindly  inter- 
eonrse  of  life,  its  duties,  its  affections,  and 
its  charities,  and  so  long  as  their  religious 
fervour  only  throws  over  these  a  brighter 
glow,  that  we  can  study  their  acts  and 
words  with  interest. 

They  went  from  England  in  search  of  a 
reliffioos  Utopia  —  to  establish  a  Christian 
pobty  in  which  all  should  be  of  one  heart 


and  of  one  mind.  It  would  be  needless  to 
say,  even  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of 
their  subsequent  history,  that  they  did  not 
find  it  They  took  pains,  we  must  conclude, 
to  carry  with  them  in  their  company  none 
but  such  as  they  had  proved  and  knew. 
Yet,  while  they  lay  wind-bound  at  Cowes, 
during  the  solemn  fast  which  they  held  pre- 
paratory to  their  voyage,  two  of  their  party 
broached  and  drank  ''  a  rundlet  of  strong 
waters"  belonging  to  the  common  stock. 
Hardly  had  they  landed  in  their  new  settle- 
ment, than  Winthrop  has  occasion  to  write, 
**  I  think  here  are  some  persons  who  never 
showed  so  much  wickedness  in  England  as 
they  have  done  here."  Some  among  the 
company  were  indeed  little  better  than 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  There  was  one 
Sir  Stephen  Gardiner,  a  '*  Knight  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  "  .(^*  himself  a  whited  sep- 
ulchre," as  old  Hubbard  remarks  parenthet- 
ically), who  had  joined  them  under  pretext 
of  bein^  tired  of  the  world,  and  who  abused 
the  facilities  of  a  retired  locality  to  lead  an 
immoraf  life,  which  was  a  great  scandal  to 
the  community.  Detected  and  denounced, 
he  for  some  time  defied  the  Governor  to 
apprehend  him,  and  was  captured  at  last 
by  the  native  Indians,  after  a  most  gallant 
defence,  worthy  of  his  real  or  assumed 
knighthood.  He  was  at  once  sent  back  to 
England  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Lyon.  The 
love  of  money  crept  in  even  among  those 
whose  religion  was  of  the  sternest  type,  and 
whose  morals  were  irreproachable.  In  the 
very  time  of  scarcity  the  Deputy-Governor 
himself,  Thomas  Dudley,  was  publicly  ac- 
cused of  selling  com  to  the  poorer  settlers 
on  usurious  terms.  ^'  Hard  dealing,"  Win- 
throp notes  with  sorrow,  was  common  among 
them."  It  is  a  very  sad  thins,"  he  writes  at 
a  subsequent  date,  **  to  see  now  little  of  a 
public  spirit  appeared  in  the  country,  and 
of  self-love  too  much." 

Yet  the  laws  of  the  new  colony  were  of 
the  sterne:)t  Old  Testament  type :  the  milder 
code  of  the  mother  country  they  had  repudi- 
ated as  unfaithful  to  the  divine  model.  The 
**  Blue  Laws  of  Massachusetts,"  as  they  are 
commonly  quoted,  were  no  doubt  merely  the 
satirical  jest  of  an  enemy.  It  is  not  true 
that  it  was  solemnly  enacted  that  '^  no  wo- 
man should  kiss  her  child  on  Sabbath  or  fast^ 
ing-day ; "  that  '*  no  man  should  run  or  walk 
on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  reverently  to 
and  from  meeting ;  "or  that  no  woman  should 
**  make  mince-pies."  But  in  the  actual  code 
—  "  The  Model  of  Moses  his  Judicials  "  — 
**  drawn  up  out  of  the'  Scriptures  by  that 
godly,  grave,  and  judicious  divine,  Mr  John 
Cotton,"  the  severity  of  some  of  the  enact- 
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ments  is  startling.  Not  only  is  death  tho 
penalty  affixed  to  witchcraft  and  heresy 
(^^  for  a  heretic  is  no  less  than  an  idolater  '*), 
but  the  same  punishment  is  awarded  to 
blasphemy,  rebellion  against  parents,  and 
'<  profaning  the  Lord's  Day  in  a  careless  and 
scornful  neglect  thereof; "  while  "  rash  and 
profane  cursing  and  swearing"  is  to  be 
punished  with  '*  branding  with  a  hot  iron, 
or  boring  through  the  tongue."  We  may 
presume  that  this  sanguinary  code  was  mod- 
ified in  practice  so  far  as  the  lesser  offences 
were  concerned  ;  but  its  merciless  carrying 
out  in  the  cases  of  heresy  and  witchcraft  is 
notorious  matter  of  history.  No  Star 
Chamber  or  Court  of  High  Commission 
ever  dealt  more  largely  in  persecution  than 
the  men  whose  watchword  was  religious 
liberty.  One  of  their  ablest  writers  has  de- 
fended their  conduct  in  this  respect  by  say- 
ing that  "  liberty  of  conscience  "  does  not 
mean  "  liberty  to  blaspheme."  But  he  for- 
gets that  this  argument  might  have  been 
urged  with  equal  force  and  with  equal  sin- 
cerity by  Pole  or  Bonner. 

*  The  minor  legislation  as  to  dress  and  de- 
portment, however  arbitrary,  was  at  least  in 
most  instances  harmless  and  well  meant. 
Tobacco,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
speedily  "  set  at  liberty."  Long  hair  was 
for  some  time  forbidden  to  men,  on  the 
ground  of  apostolical  censure.  But  as  Grov- 
ernor  Hutchinson  shrewdly  remarks  in  his 
*  History  of  New  England,'  it  was  strange 
that  amongst  those  who  looked  so  literally 
to  the  Jewish  laws  for  precedents,  the  text 
in  Leviticus,  "  Ye  shall  not  round  the  cor- 
ners of  your  heads,"  was  never  brought  up 
on  the  other  side.  The  **  vain  custom  "  of 
drinking  healths  was  forbidden  ("  though 
divers  and  even  godly  persons  were  very 
loath  to  part  with  it "),  for  sundry  grounds 
assigned  ;  as  that  it  *^  occasioned  much  waste 
of  wine  and  beer,"  and  that "  to  employ  the 
creature  out  of  its  natural  use  is  a  way  of 
vanity."  The  use  of  veils,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  sex  whom  the  question  con- 
cerned, was  matter  of  longer  and  more  se- 
rious debate.  Governor  Endicott  and 
others  were  strong  upon  the  point  of  the 
women's  wearing  them ;  and  the  custom 
was  very  generally  adopted  until  Mr.  Cotton 
preached  a  sermon  at  Boston,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  their  use  in  Scripture  was 
confined  to  virgins  on  the  one  hand,  or 
women  like  Tamar  on  the  other ;  and  there- 
by exhorted  the  married  women  to  leave 
them  off  inasmuch  as  he  supposed  they 
neither  made  pretence  to  the  first  character, 
nor  cared   to    be  mistaken  for  the  other. 


Whereupon,  says  Hubbard  —  who  is  a  Tery 
good  story-teller  for  a  Puritan  —  "they 
who  before  thought  it  shame  to  be  seen  in 
public  without  a  veil,  were  ashamed  CTer 
after  to  be  covered  with  them." 

The  most  serious  controversies,  on  points  of 
doctrine,  which  from  time  to  time  distarb 
the  community,  would  be  much  more  weari- 
some and  not  more  profitable  to  follow.  Of 
many  of  them  it  might  be  said,  as  Winthrop 
himself  says  of  one  que<ttion  of  grave  dispote 
between  Cotton  ana  Wilson,  that,  *'  no  man 
could  tell,  except  some  few  who  knew  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  where  any  difference 
was."  His  wise  spirit,  even  then,  loathed 
these  religious  enmities.  He  notes  again  in 
his  journal  —  '*  Every  occasion  increaaed 
the  contention,  and  caused  great  alienation 
of  minds ;  and  it  began  to  be  as  common 
here  to  distinguish  between  men  by  being 
under  a  Covenant  of  Grace  or  a  Covenant 
of  Works,  as  in  other  countriei  between 
Protestants  and  Papists." 

The  election  to  the  office  of  governor  waa 
annual,  and  for  the  first  four  years  Win- 
throp was  re-elected  without  opposition.  The 
honesty  and  ability  of  his  administration 
were  fully  recognized.  Yet  he  had  his 
enemies  from  the  first.  Thomas  Dudley^ 
the  Deputy- Governor,  had  held  an  influen- 
tial position  in  England  as  steward  to  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln's  estates,  was  a  much  older 
man  than  Winthrop,  and  was  jealous  of  his 
supremacy.  There  were  others  to  whom 
his  strict  and  stern  rule  was  disagreeable. 
Among  the  scattered  settlements  alone  the 
bay,  which  were  all  now  to  be  absorbed  un- 
der the  one  central  government,  was  one 
which  bore  the  nanoe  of  Mount  WoUaston, 
from  one  of  its  earlier  settlers.  The  prin- 
cipal man  there,  however,  was  Thomas  Mdi^ 
ton,  a  clever  and  reckless  adventurer^  wlio 
had  been  an  attorney  of  no  very  good 
character.  The  Puritan  ways  were  not  his 
ways ;  and  in  defiance  he  had  renamed  the 
place  **  Merry  Mount,"  and  set  up  there 
the  abomination  of  a  ma>'pole,  which  En- 
dicott, the  governor  of  Salem,  had  to  go 
over  with  a  strong  party  and  cut  down,  if 
that  had  been  Morton's  chief  offense,  we  at 
least  might  have  forgiven  him ;  but  he  had 
been  living  a  wild'and  reckless  life,  and  dis- 
crediting the  general  cause  of  the  English 
settlers,  not  only  by  his  character,  bat  by 
incurring  the  dread 'and  hostility  of  the  In- 
dians, amongst  whom  he  had  on  one  oc- 
casion fia^  *'  hailshot "  without  any  pro- 
vocation, out  of  the  merest  wantonness.  Win- 
throp was  determined  to  rid  the  colony  of 
him,  as  he  had  of  Gardiner.     He  put  him  in 
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irons,  and  sent  him  home  in  the  first  ship 
irhote  captain  could  be  persnaded  to  take 
hhn.     Some  refused. 

**  Captain  Brock,  master  of  a  ship  called  the 
Gift,  which  was  to  return  that  month,  might 
have  had  the  honor  to  carry  Morton  back  to 
Koffland,  but  he  confessed  that  he  was  not  gift- 
ed mat  way,nor  his  ship  neither,  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  as  not  willing  to  trouble  himself  nor  his 
country  with  such  vagabonds,  from  which  they 
had  been  happily  freed  some  years  before."  * 

The  captain  of  the  Handmaid  was  less 
sempnloos,  and  in  her  Morton  was  sent 
home,  blaspheming  and  indignant.  Ue  ap- 
pealed in  conjunction  with  Gardiner,  to 
King  Charles  against  "King  Winthrop," 
as  he  called  him,  but  appai^ncl^  with  little 
effect  He  was  obliged  to  sStisfy  his  re- 
"wenge  with  the  publication  of  a  scurrilous 
book,  which  he  entitled  ^  The  New- Eng- 
land Canaan.'  Its  style,  as  may  be  guessed, 
is  that  kind  of  travesty  which  the  adoption 
bj  the  Puritans  of  Scriptural  idioms  makes 
•o  easy  and  so  tempting  —  a  fact  which  is 
really  one  of  the  strongest  objections  t^ 
ihm  practice  in  this  respect 

Another  person,  though  of  a  very  different 
character,  who  caused  a  serious  division  in 
the  colony  on  religious  grounds,  was  Roger 
Williams.  He  was  not  one  of  Winthrop*s 
original  band  of  emigrants,  but  joined  them 
the  following  year.  And  so  violent  were 
his  prejudices  that  he  refused  to  enter  the 
congregation  at  Boston,  "  because  they 
woold  not  make  a  public  confession  of  their 
repentance  for  havmg  held  communion  with 
tke  churches  of  England  while  they  lived 
tliere.'*  He  retired  to  Salem,  where  he  was 
chosen  minister,  and  for  some  time,  his 
learning,  his  eloquence,  and  "his  lovely 
carriage,"  gained  him  considerable  popu- 
Imrity.  Bat  his  views  .became  at  last  so 
utterly  fanatical  that  the  authorities  could 
bear  no  longer  with  him.  He  had  per- 
suaded Endicott  the  Governor  to  cut  the 
cross  out  of  the  royal  colors,  as  a  rank  em- 
blem of  idolatry,  which  nearly  caused  a 
popular  riot ;  for  loyalty  was  by  no  means 
wanting  in  the  colony,  and  some  of  the 
militia  refused  to  be  trained  under  the 
motilated  flag.  At  last  he  proceeded  to 
the  length  of  declaring  all  the  churches 
and  congregations  in  New  Englan<l  to  be 
smtichristian ;  upon  which  he  was  sentenced  ! 
to  banishment  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  ("that  great  and  honored 
Idol-^neral  which  men  had  set  up,**  he 
calls  it),  and  would  have  been  shipped  off, 
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like  others,  to  England,  if.  he  could  have 
been  caught.  But  he  took  refuge  among 
the  Indians  —  or,  as  he  preferred  to  express 
it,  **  was  fed  by  ravens  in  the  wilderness  "  — 
and  became  afterwards  the  founder  of  the 
colony  on  Rhode  Island. 

But  the  greatest  disturber  of  the  peace  of 
the  new  church  at  Boston,  afler  all,  was  a 
woman,  a  Lincolnshire  lady  of  good  family 
—  Mrs.  Hutchinson  —  who  claimed  special 
revelations  from  heaven,  and  proclaimed, 
like  Williams,  that  all  their  teachers  were 
in  darkness,  and  that  the  existing  church 
was  Antichrist.  She  held  meetings  of  her 
own  sex  on.  Sunday,  which  thinned  the 
orthodox  churches  considerably.  A  synod 
of  elders  was  held  in  consequence,  at  which 
the  two  first  resolutions  passed  ran  as  fol- 
follows : — 

"1.  That  though  women  might  meet  (some 
few  together)  to  pray  and  edify  one  another, 
yet  Rucha  set  assembly  (as  was  then  in  practice 
at  Boston),  where  sixty  or  more  did  meet  every 
week,  and  one  women  (in  a  prophetical  way,  by 
resolvin;^  questions  of  doctrine  and  expounding 
Scripture)  took  upon  her  the  whole  exercise, 
was   agreed  to  be  disorderly  and  without  role. 

"  2.  Though  a  private  member  might  ask  a 
question  publicly,  after  sermon,  forinK>rmation, 
yet  this  ought  to  be  very  wisely  and  sparingly 
done,  and  that  with  leave  of  the  elders  :  but 
questions  of.  reference  (then  in  use),  whereby 
the  doctrines  delivered  were  reproved  and  the 
elders  reproached,  and  that  with  bitterness,  etc., 
was  utterly  condemned." 

Such  was  the  Nemesis  of  that  *^  Liberty 
of  Prophesying  **  which  these  earnest  men 
held  to  be  the  first  principle  of  a  Christian 
church,  and  to  maintain  which  they  had  be- 
come voluntary  exiles. 

Winthrop  lived  in  the  colony  nineteen 
years ;  his  popularity,  like  that  of  most  pop- 
ular heroes,  had  its  ebb  and  flow ;  he  had 
some  enemies,  as  all  men  in  high  station 
must  have;  but  the  honor  and  respect  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  of  all  but  the  baser  sort, 
never  failed  him.  Twelve  times  he  was 
elected  Governor ;  and  perhaps  it  was  little 
more  than  the  natural  jealousy  of  seeming 
to  lodge  the  chief  power  too  exclusively  in 
the  hands  ot  one  man,  that  led  to  the  oc- 
casional substitution  of  a  rival,  such  as  Dud- 
ley or  Henry  Vane.  lie  died,  like  his  wife, 
of  some  kind  of  epidemic  fever.  Dturing 
his  last  illness  **  the  whole  churoh  fasted  as 
well  as  prayed  with  him ;  **  and  so,  adds 
Cotton  Mather,  '*  having,  like  Judah,  first 
lefl  his  counsel  and  his  blessing  with  his 
children,  gathered  by  his  bedside,  and,  like 
David  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of 
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Grod,  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  fell  asleep  on 
March  26th,  1649."  He  had  grown  less 
stern  and  more  tolerant  as  he  grew  old.  It 
is  recorded  that  in  these  last  days,  Dud- 
ley, then  Deputy-Grovernor,  came  to  his  sick 
chamber  to  obtain  his  signature  to  an  order 
for  the  banishment  of  some  heterodox  of- 
fender ;  the  dying  Governor  refused,  with 
the  words,  *^  I  have  done  too  much  of  that 
work  already." 

Mr  Wintlirop  has  quoted  largely  —  not 
too  largely  —  from  the  many  eulogies  which 
American  writers,  both  contemporary  and 
modern,  have  passed  upon  his  CTeat  an- 
cestor. We  most  content  ourseTves  with 
one,,  brief  and  emphatic,  spoken  by  Josiah 
Quiney  —  **  Had  Boston,  like  Rome,  a  con- 
secrated calendar,  there  is  no  name  better 
entitled  than  that  of  Winihrop  to  be  re- 
gistered as  its  patron  saint." 

Two  Grotons  —  one  in  Massachusetts  and 
one  in  Connecticut  —  commemorate  in  New 
England  the  name  of  the  old  English 
country  seat.  Of  that,  however,  we  are 
sorry  to  learn  from  this  biography,  "not 
one  stone  is  led  upon  another,"  though  an 
old  mulberry- tree  still  marks  the  garden- 
plot.  We  feel  that  we  have  done  Mr.  R. 
Winthrop  scant  justice  in  not  giving  our 
readers  some  fuuer  specimen  of  his  own 
very  pleasant  style.  Let  us  make  such 
amends  as  we  still  may  by  quoting  the  fol- 
fowing  account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors : — 


**  The  Groton  of  Suffolk  county,  in  old  Eng- 
land, has  hy  no  means  yet  lost  its  local  habi- 
tltation  or  its  ancient  landmarks.  I  was  there 
on  Sunday,  and  went  to  ttie  parish  church  in 
which  the  Winthrops  worshipped  before  they 
went  to  America.     The  grand  old  service  of 

f)rayer  and  praise,  in  which  they  had  united  so 
ong  within  the  same  sanctuary,  had  just  com- 
menced when  I  entered ;  and  I  could  almost 
imagine,  as  1  joined  in  the  responses,  that  the 
venerable  walls  gave  back  an  echo  of  welcome 
as  to  a  not  unrecognized  voice.  Everything  con- 
curred in  awakening  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  me,  —  the  pulpit  from  which 
they  had  listened  to  preachers  of  their  own  pre- 
sentation,the  font  at  which  so  many  of  them  had 
been  baptised,  the  chimccl  around  which  they 
had  knelt  to  receive  the  bread  of  life.  There, 
on  the  crowning  pane  of  the  altar  window,  was 
the  same  *  Sursum  Corda '  which  must  have 
lifted  their  hearts  in  many  an  hour  of  trial  and 
trouble.  There,  in  the  humble  vestry,  was  the 
old  parish  register,  the  second  entry  on  whose 
time-srained  leaves  gave  the  date  or  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  family,  in  15f»2.  There,  too, 
was  the  tomb  in  which  the  father,  the  grand- 
father, and  possibly  the  great-grandfather,  of 
the  first  emigrant  to  New  England  had  been 


successively  buried.  It  still  bore  the  fkniily 
name  and  arms ;  and,  by  a  striking  coinddeaoe, 
it  bad  just  been  repaired, — almost  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  one  who  might  be 
presumed  to  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  its  con- 
dition." 

Mr  Winthrop  seems  almost  to  apologite 
for  the  warm  interest  and  honest  pnde  witlk 
which,  though  **  six  entire  generiuticMu  have 
intervened/  he  traces  the  finrtanes  of  his 
forefathers.    He  says :  -— 

*'  At  such  a  distance  of  time,  and  in  this  re- 

ftublican  atmosphere,  by  no  means  fiivorable  to 
he  growth  of  family  pride,  I  trost  mj  slnoeritj 
i^ill  not  be  questioned  when  I  saj,  with  an- 
other and  an  older  poet, 

"  Et  genus  et  ^avos,  et  quss  non  fedmofl  ipsi, 
Vix  ea  nostra  voco.' " 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  great  viitae 
in  a  *^  but."  If  either  the  Roman  poet  or 
his  American  admirer  could  be  closely  croae- 
examined,  they  might  perhaps  admit  there 
was  also  great  virtue  in  a  **  vix/*  We  will 
not  be  so  uncourteous  as  to  question  for  a 
moment  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Winthrop'f 
profession  of  this  republican  faith ;  but  we 
gladly  accept  from  him  this  carefhl  record  of 
his  noble  ancestor  as  one  more  proof  how  of- 
ten, in  others  matters  as  well  as  religion,  men 
are  better  than  their  creeds. 


LIXES    BY    A    COMPETITION    WALLER. 

Go,  happy  Rose  ! 
Thank  him  that's  made  a  Knight  of  thee 

For  feasts  and  shows, 
The  year  our  Princess  crossed  the  sea. 
So  long  ago  as  sixty-three. 

By  gown  and  mace, 
'Twas  well  thou  chose  the  Tory  side : 

For  had  in  place 
Those  Whigs  contmued  to  abide. 
Thou  must  nave  unbeknighted  died. 

Short  is  the  fame 
Of  Lord  Mayors  from  the  chair  retired : 

BIcssDerbt's  name, 
Who  gives  thee  what  thou  hast  desired. 
By  Common  Councilrocn  admired. 

Then  strive  to  see 
The  right  side  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 

Once  more  M.P. ; 
And  nightly  prove  how  wise,  though  rare, 
It  is  to  Knight  an  Ex-Lord  Mayor. 

—  Punch, 
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PART  VIII. 
CHAPTER  XXIII.  —  ALL  FOR  LOVE. 

• 

It  was  almost   dark    when    Jack    reached 
Swajne's  Cottages,  and  there  was  no  light  in 
Mn.  Preston's  window  to  indicate  her  presence. 
The  onlj  bit  of  iliumi nation  there  was  in  the 
dim  dewy  twilight  road,  was  a  gleam  from  old 
Bettj's  perennial  fire,  which  shone  oat  as  she 
opened  the  door  to  watch  the  passage  of  the 
dogcart  just  then  retnming  from  Ridley,  where 
It  ought  to  have  carried  Sir.  John  to  dinner. 
The  dogcart  was  just  retaming  home,  in  an 
innocenty  unconscious  way ;  but  tiow  much  had 
h*ppeiied^  in  the  interval  1  the  thought  made 
Jack's  head  whirl  a  little  and  made  him  holf- 
imile;  only  half-smile  —  for  such  a  momen- 
tous crisis  is  not  amusing.    He  had  not  had 
time  to  think  whether  not  he  was  rapturously 
happy,  as  a  young  lover  ought  to  be ;  on  the 
whole,  it  was  a  very  serious  business.    There 
were  a  thousand  thmgs  to  think  of,  such  as 
take  the  laughter  out  of  a  man ;  yet  he  did 
•mile  aa  it  occurred  to  him  in  what  an  ordinary 
commonplace  sort  of  way  the  dogcart  and  the 
mare  and  the  groom  liad  been  jogging  back 
aloDff  the  dusty  roads,  while  he  had  l^en  so 
wel^^tUy  engaged ;  and  how  all  those  people 
had  been  calmly  dining  at  Kidley  —  were  din- 
ing  now,  no  doubt  —  and  mentally  criticising 
the  dishes,  and  making  feeble  dinner  table-talk, 
while  he  had  been  settling  his  fate ;  in  less  time 
than  they  could  have  got  half  through  tbeir 
dinner  —  in  less  time  than  even  the  bay  mare 
conld  devour  the  way  between  the  two  nouses  I 
Jack  felt  slightly  giddy  as  he  thought  of  it,  and 
hie  fiftoe  grew  serious  again  under  his  smile. 
The  cottage  door  btood  innocently  open  ;  there 
was  nobody  and  nothing  between  him  and  his 
bofhieM  ;   he  had  not  even   to  knock,  to  be 
opened  to  by  a  curious  indifferent  servant,  as 
wonld  have  been  the  case  in  another  kind  of 
house.     The  little  passage  was  auite  dark,  but 
there  was  another  gleam  of  firelight  from  the 
kitchen,  where  Mr.  Swayne  sat  patient  with  his 
iheamatism,  and  even  Mrs.  Prvston's  door  was 
aiar.    Out  of  the  soft  darkness   without,  into 
the  doeer  darkness  within.  Jack  stepped  with  a 
beating  heart.     This  was  not  the  pleasant  part 
of  it ;  this  was  not  like  the  sudden  delight  of 
meeting  Pamela —  the  sudden  passion  of  laying 
bold  on  her  and  claiming  her  as  his  own.     He 
•topped  in   the  dark  ]>assage,  where  he  had 
scarcely  room  to  turn,  and  drew  breath  a  little. 
He  felt  within  himself  that  if  Mrs.  Preston  in 
her  black  cap  and  her  black  gown  fell  into  his 
arms  and  saluted  him  as  her  t^on.  that  he  would 
not  be  so  deeply  gratified  as  perhaps  he  ought 
to  have  been.    Pamela  was  one  thmg,  but  her 
mother  was  quite  another.    If  mothers,  and 
lathers  too  for  that  matter,  could  but  be  done 
away  with  when  their  daughters  are  old  enough 
to  marry,  what  a  great  deal  of  trouble  it  would 
spare  in  this  world  I    But  that  was  not  to  be 
toonght  of.    He  had  come  to  do  it,  and  it  had 
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to  be  done.  While  he  stood  taking  breath 
and  collecting  himself,  Mr.  Swayne,  feeling  that 
the  step  which  had  crossed  his  threshold  was 
not  his  wife's  step,  called  out  to  the  intruder, 
"Who  are  you''"  cried  the  master  of  the 
house;  "yon  wait  till  mv  missis  comes  and 
finds  you  there  ;  she  don't  hold  with  no  tramp ; 
and  I  see  her  a-coming  round  the  comer,"  he 
continued,  in  tones  in  which  exultation  had 
triumphed  over  fright.  No  tramp  could  have 
1)een  more  moved  by  the  words  than  was  Jack. 
He  resisted  the  pa^smg  impulse  he  had  to  stride 
into  the  kitchen  and  strangle  Mr.  Swayne  in 
passing;  and  then,  with  one  knock  by  way  of 
preface,  he  went  in  without  further  introduction 
mto  the  parlour  where  Mn».  Preston  was  alone. 

It  was  almost  quite  dark  —  dark  with  that 
bewildering  summer  darkness  which  is  more 
confusing  than  positive  night.  Something  got 
up  hastily  from  the  sofa  at  the  sight  of  him, 
and  gave  a  little  suppressed  shiiek  of  alarm. 
"J)on'tbo  alarmed  —  it  is  only  I,  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton," said  Jack.  He  made  a  step  forward  and 
looked  at  her,  as  probably  she  too  was  looking 
at  him  ;  but  they  could  not  see  each  other,  and 
it  was  no  comfort  to  Pamela's  mother  to  be 
told  by  Jack  Brownlow,  that  it  was  only  I. 

"  Has  anything  happened  1 "  phe  cried  ; 
"  what  is  it  1  what  is  it  ?  oh  my  child  !  —  for 
Go<rs  sake  whoever  you  are,  tell  me  what  it 
is." 

*•  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her,"  said 
Jack,  steadily.  "  I  am  John  Brownlow,  and  I 
have  come  to  speak  to  you ;  that  is  what  it  is.'' 

"John  Brownlow,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  in 
consternation  —  and  then  her  tone  changed. 
*•  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know  you,"  she  said; 
*•  but  if  you  have  any  business 'with  me,  sir,  I 
can  soon  get  a  light." 

"  Indeed  I  have  the  most  serious  business," 
said  Jack  —  it  was  in  his  mind  to  say  thst  he 
would  prefer  being  without  a  light ;  but  there 
would  have  been  something  too  familiar  and 
undignified  for  the  occasion  in  such  a  J^peech 
as  that. 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  and  she  hastened  out, 
leaving  him  in  the  dark  parlour  by  himself.  Of 
course  he  knew  that  it  was  only  a  pretext  —  he 
knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  told  him  that  she  had 
gone  to  establish  a  watch  for  Pamela  to  pre- 
vent her  from  coming  in  while  be  was  there;  and 
this  time  he  laughed  outright.  She  might  have 
done  it  an  hour  a  go,  fast  enbugh  ;  but  now  to 
keep  Pamela  from  him  was  more  than  all  the 
fathers  and  mothers  in  the  world  could  do.  He 
laughed  at  the  vain  precaution.  It  was  not  that 
he  had  lost  all  sense  of  prudence,  or  that 
ho  was  not  aware  how  foolish  a  thing  in 
manv  respects  he  was  doing  ;  hut  notwithstand- 
ing, lie  laughed  at  the  idea  that  anything,  stone 
walls  and  iron  bars,  or  admonitions,  or  parental 
orderi,  could  keep  her  from  him.  It  might  be 
very  idiotic  —  and  no  doubt  it  was  ;  but  if  any- 
body dreamt  for  a  moment  that  he  could  be 
made  to  give  her  up  !  or  that  she  could  be  wrest- 
ed out  of  his  grasp  now  that  he  had  possession 
of  her Any  deluded  individual  who  might 
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entertain  such  a  notion  could  certainly  know 
nothing  of  Jack. 

Mrs.  Preston  was  absent  for  some  minutes, 
and  before  she  came  back  there  had  been  a  soft 
rustle  in  the  passage,  a  subdued  sound  of  voices, 
in  one  of  which,  rapidly  suppressed  and  put  a 
stop  to,  Jack  could  discern  Mrs.  Swayne's  volu- 
ble tones.  He  smiled  to  himself  in  the  darkness 
as  he  stood  and  waited  ;  he  knew  what  was  go- 
ing on  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  outside  and  had 
seen  it  all.  Pamela  was  being  smuggled  into 
the  house,  being  put  somewhere  out  of  his  way. 
Probably  her  mother  was  making  an  attempt  to 
conceal  from  her  even  the  fact  that  he  was  tnerc, 
and  at  this  purely  futile  attempt  Jack  again 
laughed  in  his  heart ;  then  in  his  impatience  he 
strode  to  the  window,  and  looked  out  at  the 
gates  which  were  indistinctly  visible  opposite, 
and  the  gleam  of  Betty's  fire,  which  was  now 
apparent  only  through  her  window.  That  was 
the  way  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him 
to  go,  not  this  —  there  lay  his  home,  wealthy, 
luxurious,  pleasant,  with  freedom  in  it,  and 
evernhing  that  misintered  most  at  once  to 
his  comfort  and  his  ambition ;  and  yet  it  was 
not  there  he  had  gone,  but  into  this  shabby  little 
dingy  parlour,  to  put  his  life  and  all  his  pleas- 
ure m  life,  and  his  prospects,  and  everything 
for  which  he  mo^t  cared,  at  the  disposal,  not  of 
Pamela,  but  of  her  mother.  He  felt  that  it  was 
hard.  As  for  her,  the  little  darling!  to  have 
taken  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  off  and 
built  a  nest  for  her  would  not  have  been  hard  — 
but  that  it  should  ail  rest  upon  the  decision  of 
her  mother !  Jack  felt  at  the  moment  that  it  was 
a  hard  thing  that  tliere  should  be  mothers 
standing  thus  in  the  young  people's  way.  It 
might  \ye  very  unamiablc  on  his  part,  but  that 
was  unquestionably  his  feeling ;  and,  indeed, 
for  one  second,  so  terrible  did  the  prospect  ap- 
pear to  him  that,  the  idea  of  taking  offence 
and  running  away  did  once  cross  his  mind.  If 
they  chose  to  leave  him  alone  like  this,  waiting, 
what  could  they  expect?  He  put  his  hand 
upon  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  then  withdrew 
it  as  if  it  had  burnt  him.  A  minute  after  Mrs. 
Preston  came  back.  She  carried  in  her  hand  a 
candle  which  threw  a  bright  light  upon  her  worn 
face,  with  the  black  eyes,  black  hair,  black  cap, 
and  black  dress  close  round  her  throat  which  so 
much  increased  the  gauntness  of  her  general 
appearance.  This  time  her  eyes,  though  they 
were  old,  were  vcr^  bright  —  bright  with  anx- 
iety and  alarm  —  so  bright  tliat  for  the  moment 
they  were  like  Pamela's.  She  ciime  in  and  set 
down  her  candle  on  the  table,  where  it  shed  a 
strange  little  pale  inquisitive  light,  as  if,  like 
Jack,  it  was  looking  round,  half  dazzled  by  the 
change  out  of  complete  darkness,  at  the  unfa- 
miliar place ;  and  then  she  drew  down  the  blind 
When  she  had  done  this  she  came  to  the  table 
near  which  Jack  was  standing.  "Mr.  Brown- 
low,  vou  want  to  speak  to  me  i  "  she  said. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Jack.  Though  his  forefathers 
had  been  Brownlows  of  Mastcrton  for  genera- 
tions, which  ou^ht  to  have  given  him  self-pos- 
session if  anything  could,  and  though  he  had 


been  brought  up  at  a  public  school,  which  wis 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  this  simple  qoestioa 
took  away  the  power  of  speech  from  him  ai 
completely  as  if  he  had  been  the  merest  clown. 
He  had  not  felt  the  least  difficulty  about  what 
he  was  going  to  say  but  all  at  once  to  say  aaj- 
thing  at  all  seemed  impossible. 

*'  Then  tell  me  what  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Preston, 
silting  down  in  the  black  old-fashioned  h^ 
backed  easy -chair.  Her  heart  was  melting  to 
him  more  and  more  every  mioment,  the  sieht  ol 
his  confusion  beine  sweet  to  her  eyes ;  rat  of 
course  he  did  not  know  this  — neither,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  would  Jack  have  very  much  cared. 

''  Yes,"  he  said  again;  the  iact  was  — I^ 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  —  about  your  danghter. 
I  suppose  this  sort  of  thing  is  always,  an  awk- 
ward business.  I  have  seen  her  with  —  witii 
my  sister,  you  know  —  wo  couldn't  help  seeing 
each  other ;  and  the  &ct  is,  we've  —  we've 
grown  fond  of  each  other  without  knowing  it : 
that  is  about  the  state  of  the  case." 

"  Fond  of  each  other  ?  "  said  Mn.  Prestoo, 
faltering.  "  Mr.  Brownlow,  I  don't  think  that 
is  how  you  ought  to  speak.  Ton  mean  yon 
have  grown  fond  of  Pamela.  I  am  yery  x&rj 
sorry;  but  Heaven  forbid  that  my  poor  girl" 

"  I  mean  what  I  sav,"  said  Jack,  stordil/^ 
"  we've  grown  fond  of  eaeh  other.  If  you  ask 
her  she  will  tell  you  the  same.  We  wero  ftot 
thinking  of  anjpthing  of  the  kind  —  it  came 
upon  us  unawares.  I  tell  you  the  whole  tnUh, 
that  you  may  not  wonder  at  me  coming  so  im- 
prepared.  I  don't  come  to  you  as  a  feUow 
might  that  had  planned  it  all  out  and  tamed  it 
over  in  his  mind,  and  could  tell  you  how  mitch 
he  had  a-year  and  what  he  could  settle  on  his 
wife,  and  all  that.  I  tell  you  frankly  the  tmth, 
Mrs.  Preston.  We  were  not  thinking  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  but  now,  you  see  we  have 
both  of  us  found  it  out." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  astonish- 
ed mother ;  '*  what  have  you  found  out  1  '* 

"  We've  found  out  just  what  I've  been  telling 
you,"  said  Jack  —  '*  that  we're  fond  of  each 
other.  You  may  say  I  should  have  told  jon 
first ;  but  the  truth  'was,  I  never  had  the  op- 
portunity —  not  that  I  would  have  been  sore  to 
nave  taken  advantage  of  it  if  I  had.  We  went 
on  without  knowing  what  we  were  doing,  and 
then  it  came  upon  us  all  at  once." 

He  sat  down  abruptly  as  he  said  this,  in  an 
abstracted  way  ;  and  he  sighed.  He  had  found 
it  out,  there  could  be  no  doubt  df  that ;  and  he 
did  not  hide  from  himself  that  this  discoreiT 
was  a  very  serious  one.  It  filled  his  mind  with 
a  great  many  thoughts.  He  was  no  longer  in 
a  i)osition  to  go  on  amusing  himself  without 
any  thought  of  the  future.  Jack  was  hut  mor- 
tal, and  it  is  quite  possible  he  might  have  done 
so  had  it  been  in  his  power.  But  it  was  not  in 
his  power,  and  his  aspect,  when  he  dropped  into 
the  chair,  and  looked  into  the  vacant  air  before 
him  and  sighed,  was  rather  that  of  a  man  look- 
ing anxiously  into  the  future  —  a  future  thai 
was  certain  —  than  of  a  lover  waiting  for  the 
sentence  which  (metaphorically)  is  one  of  life 
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or  death ;  and  ^Irs.  Preston,  little  experienced 
in  such  matters,  and  much  agitated  by  the  in- 
formation so  suddenly  conveyed  to  her,  did  not 
know  whit  to  think.  She  bent  forward  and 
looked  at  him  with  an  eagerness  wliich  he  never 
perceived.  She  clasped  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether, and  gazed  as  if  she  would  read  his 
neart ;  and  then  what  could  she  say  ?  He  was 
not  asking  anything  from  her  —  lie  was  only 
iatimating  to  her  an  unquestionable  fact. 

"But,  Mr.  Brownlow,"  she  said  at  list, 
tremulous !y,  "  I  think — I  hope  you  may  be 
mistaken.  My  Pamela  is  very  young  —  and  so 
are  you  —  wry  young  for  a  man.  I  hope  you 
have  made  a  mistake.  At  your  age  it  doesn't 
matter  so  much." 

"  Don't  it,  though  ?  '*  said  Jack,  with  a  flash 
in  bis  eyes.  "  I  can't  say  to  you  that's  our 
Irasiness,  for  I  know,  of  course,  that  a  girl  ought 
to  consult  her  mother.  But  don't  let  us  discuss 
thatf  please.  A  fact  can't  be  discussed,  you 
know.  It's  cither  true  or  it's  false  —  and  we 
certainly  are  the  only  ones  who  can  know." 

Then  there  was  anpther  pause,  during  which 
Jack  strayed  off  again  into  calculations  alH)ut 
the  future  —  that  unforeseen  future  which  had 
leapt  into  existence  for  him  only  about  an  hour 
ago.  He  had  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  and  was  gazing  into  the  blank  hearth  as 
if  some  enlightenment  might  have  l)ecn  found 
there.  As  for  Mrs.  Preston,  her  amazement 
and  agitation  were  such  that  it  cost  her  a  great 
tffcMt  to  compose  herself  and  not  to  give  way. 

**  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  mc  1 "  she 
■aid  at  last,  with  trembling  lips. 

Tbeii  Jack  roused  himself  up.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  poor  woman  whom  he 
had  been  so  far  from  admiring  was  behaving  to 
him  with  a  cenerosity  and  delicacy  very  differ- 
ent from  his  conduct  to  her  ;  and  the  blood 
inibed  to  his  face  at  the  thought. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  I  have  al- 
ready explained  to  you  why  it  is  tb.it  I  come  in 
•nch  an  unprepared  way.  I  met  her  to-night. 
Upon  my  life  I  did  not  lay  any  trap  for  hjr.  I 
was  airfuUy  cut  up  al><)ut  not  seeing  her  ;  but 
we  met  quite  by  accident.  And  the  fact  was, 
when  we  met  wc  couldn't  help  showing  that  wo 
nnderstood  each  other.  After  tliat  it  was  my 
fifBt  duty,"  said  Jack,  with  a  thrill  of  conseious 
giandeur,  "  to  come  to  you." 

"  But  do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Preston 

wringing  her  hands,  '•  that  my  Pamela? 

Sir,  she  is  only  a  child.  She  eould  not  have 
nnderstood  you.  She  may  like  you  in  a 
way" 

"  She  likes  me  as  I  like  her,"  said  Jack  stout- 
ly.  "  It's  no  use  struggling  against  it.  It  is 
DO  use  arguing  about  it.  You  may  tliink  her  a 
diild,  but  she  is  not  a  child  ;  aud  I  can't  do 
without  her,  Mrs.  Preston.  I  hope  you  haven't 
any  dislike  to  me.  It  you  have,"  said  Jack, 
wanniag  up,  "  I  will  do  any  thing  a  man  can  do 
•o  please  you ;  but  you  couldn't  have  the  heart 
to  make  her  unhappy,  and  come  between  her 
and  me." 

"  I  make  her  unhappy  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Preston, 


with  a  gasp.  She  who  had  no  hope  or  desire 
in  the  world  but  Pamela's  happiness !  "  But  I 
don't  even  see  how  it  came  about.  I  —  I  don't 
understand  you.  I  don't  even  know  what  you 
want  pf  me. 

**  What  I  want?"  said  Jack,  turning  round 
upon  her  with  wondering  eyes  —  '*  what  could 
1  want  but  one  thing  ?  I  want  j'umcla  —  that's 
very  clear.  Good  heavens,  you  are  not  going 
to  l)e  ill,  ore  you?  Shall  I  call  somebody  ?  I 
know  it's  awfully  sudden,"  said  the  young  follow 
ruefully.  Nol)ody  could  be  more  sensible  of 
that  than  he  wa.s.  lie  got  up  in  his  dismay 
and  went  to  a  side-table  where  there  stood  a 
carafe  of  water,  and  brought  her  some.  It  was 
the  first  act  of  human  fellowship,  as  it  were, 
that  had  passed  between  the  two,  and  somehow  it 
brought  them  together.  Mrs.  Preston  took  the 
water  with  that  strange  half-sacramental  feel- 
ing with  which  a  soul  in  extremity  receives  the 
refreshment  which  brings  it  back  to  life.  Was 
it  her  friend,  her  son,  or  her  enemy  that  thus 
ministered  to  her  ?  Oh !  if  she  could  only  have 
seen  into  his  heart !  She  had  no  interest  in  the 
world  but  Pamela,  and  now  the  matter  in  haiid 
was  the  decision  for  good  or  for  evil  of  Pamela's 
fate. 

"  I  am  better,  thank  you,"  she  said  faintly. 
**  I  am  not  very  strong,  and  it  startled  me.  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  let  us  talk  it  over. 
I  knew  this  was  what  it  would  have  come  to  if 
it  hud  gone  on  ;  but  I  have  been  talking  a  great 
deal  TO  my  child,  and  keeping  her  under  my 
eye  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  with  some  indignation, 
*•  keci)ing  her  out  of  my  way.  I  knew  you  were 
dointr  that." 

"  I:  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do,"  said  ^Irs. 
Pre.«;ton  "  I  did  try  to  find  another  means,  but 
it  did  not  sueeeed.  When  I  asked  you  what 
you  wantwl  of  me,  I  was  not  doubting  your 
honour.  lint  tilings  are  not  so  easy  as  you 
young  people  think.  Your  father  never  will 
eoniient." 

•*  I  don't  think  things  are  easy,"  said  Jack. 
"  I  see  they  are  as  crooked  and  hard  as  possi- 
ble. I  don't  pretend  to  think  it's  all  plain  sail- 
ing. I  believe  he  won't  consent.  It  might 
have  iKcn  all  very  well  to  consider  that  three 
months  ago,  but  you  see  we  never  thought  of  it 
then.  We  must  just  do  without  his  consent 
now." 

•*  And  there  is  more  than  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston.  "  It  would  not  be  right  for  him  to 
consent,  nor  for  me  either.  If  you  only  found 
it  out  so  suddenly,  how  can  you' be  sure  of  your 
own  mind,  Mr.  John  —  and  you  so  young?  I 
don't  say  any  thing  of  my  own  child.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  in  my  heart  that  I  think  you  too 
grand  for  her.     I  know  if  ever  there  was  a  lady 

born  it's ;  but   that's  not  die  question, 

she  continued,  nervously  wringing  her  hands 
again.  '*  If  she  was  a  princess,  she's  been 
brought  up  different  from  you.  I  did  think 
once  there  might  have  been  away  of  getting  over 
that ;  but  I  know  better  now ;  and  you're  rerj 
young ;  and  from  what  yon  say/'  said  Pamela^ 
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rnothor,  who,  after  all,  was  a  woman,  a  little  ro- 
Tuantic  and  very  proud,  **  I  don't  think  you're 
one  that  would  be  content  to  give  up  every  thing 
for  love." 

Jack  had  been  listening  calmly  enough,  not 
making  much  in  his  own  mind  of  her  objec- 
tions ;  but  the  last  words  did  strike  home.  He 
started,  and  he  felt  in  his  heart  a  certain  pane- 
,  turc,  as  if  the  needle  in  Mrs.  Preston's  work, 
which  lay  on  the  table,  had  gone  into  him. 
This  at  least  was  true.  Ho  looked  at  her  with 
a  certain  defiance,  and  yet  with  respect.  **  For 
love  —  no,"  said  Jack,  half  fiercely,  stirred,  like 
a  mere  male  creature  as  he  was,  by  the  prick  of 
opposition  ;  and  then  a  softening  came  over  his 
eyes,  and  a  gleam  came  into  them,  which,  even 
by  the  light  of  the  one  pale  candle,  made  itself 
apparent ;  "  but  for  Pamela  —  yes.  I'll  tell 
you  one  thing,  Mra.  Preston,"  he  added  quickly, 
"  I  should  not  call  it  giving  up.  I  don't  mean 
to  give  up.  As  for  my  father,  I  don't  see  what 
he  has  to  do  with  it.  I  can  work  for  my  wife  j 
as  well  as  any  other  fellow  could.  If  I  were  to 
say  it  didn't  matter,  you  might  mistrust  me ; 
but  when  a  man  know3  it  does  matter,"  said 
Jack,  again  warming  with  his  subject,  "  when  a 
man  sees  it's  serious,'and  not  a  thing  to  be  done 
without  thinking,  you  can  surely  rely  upon  him 
more  than  if  he  went  at  it  blindly  ?  I  think  so 
at  least." 

So  saying^  Jack  stopped,  feeling  a  little  sore 
and  incompris.  If  he  had  made  a  fool  of  him- 
self, no  doubt  the  woman  would  have  believed 
in  him ;  but  because  he  saw  the  gravity  of  what 
he  was  about  to  do,  and  felt  its  importance,  a 
kind  of  doubt  was  in  his  hearer's  heart.  *'  They 
not  only  expect  a  man  to  be  foolish ;  but  they 
expect  him  to  forget  his  own  nature,"  Jack  said 
to  himself,  which  certainly  was  hard. 

"  I  don't  mistrust  you,  said  Mrs.  Preston, 
but  her  voice  faltered,  and  did  not  quite  carry 
out  her  words ;  "  only,  you  know,  Mr.  John, 
you  are  very  young.  Pamela  is  very  young, 
but  you  are  even  younger  than  she  is,  —  I  mean, 
you  know,  because  you  are  a  man  ;  and  how 
can  you  tell  that  you  know  your  own  mind  1 
It  was  only  to-day  that  you  found  it  out,  and 
to-morruw  you  might  find  something  else 
out" 

Here  she  stopped  half  frightened,  for  Jack 
had  risen  up,  and  was  looking  at  her  over  the 
light  of  the  candle,  looking  pale  and  somewhat 
threatening.  He  was  not  in  a  sentimental  atti- 
tude, neither  was  there  any  thing  about  him 
that  breathed  the  tender  romance  for  which  in 
her  heart  Mrs.  Preston  sighed,  and  without 
which  it  cost  her  an  effort  to  believe  in  his  sin- 
cerity. He  was  standing  with  his  hands  thrust 
down  to  the  bottom  of  his  pockets,  his  brows 
a  little  knitted,  his  face  pale,  his  expression 
worried  and  impatient.  "What  is  the  use  of 
beginning  over  and  over  again  ?  "  said  Jack. 
"  Do  you  think  I  could  have  found  out  like 
this  a  thing  that  hadn't  been  in  existence  for 
months  and  months  ?  Why,  the  first  time  I 
saw  you  in  Hobson's  cart  —  the  time  I  carried 


her  in  out  of  the  snow! 
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When  he  had 


got  this  length,  he  walked  away  to  the  window 
and  stood  looking  out,  though  the  blind  was 
down,  with' his  back  turned  upon  her — "with 
her  little  red  cloak,  and  her  pretty  hair/'  said 
Jack,  with  a  curious  sound  which  would  not 
bear  clasaification.  It  mi^ht  have  been  a  langfa, 
or  a  sob,  or  a  snort  —  and  it  was  neither ;  any- 
how, it  expressed  the  emotion  within  him  better 
than  half  a  hundred  fine  speeches.  "  And  yon 
don't  believe  in  me  after  all  that  1 "  he  said, 
coming  back  again  and  looking  at  her  onoe 
more  over  the  light  of  the  candle.  Perhaps  it 
was  something  in  Jack's  eyes,  either  light  or 
moisture,  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  which, 
that  overpowered  Mrs.  Preston,  for  the  poor 
woman  faltered,  and  began  to  cry. 

"  1  do  believe  in  you,"  she  said.  *'  I  do  — 
and  I  love  you  for  saying  it ;  but  oh,  Mr.  John, 
what  am  I  to  do  1  I  can't  let  you  ruin  yonitelf 
with  your  father.  I  can't  encourage  yon  when 
I  know  what  it  will  cost  yon ;  and  then,  my 
own  child  " 

"  That's  it,"  said  Jack,  drawing  his  chair 
over  to  her  side  of  the  table,  with  ms  first  at- 
tempt at  diplomacy  —  "  that's  what  we've  got 
to  think  of.  It  doesn't  matter  for  a  fellow  uke 
me.  If  I  got  disappointed  and  cut  up,  I  should 
have  to  bear  it ;  but  as  for  Pamela,  voa  Ildow 

—  dear  little  soul !  Tou  may  think  it  straiifie, 
but,"  said  Jack,  with  a  little  afiected  laughTrall 
of  that  supreme  vanity  and  self-satisfaction  widi 
which  a  man  recognise  •  such  a  fact,  "  she  is 
fond  of  me ;  and  if  she  Were  disappointed  and 
put  out,  you  know  —  why,  it  might  make  her 
ill  —  it  mijiht  do  her  no  end  of  harm  —  it  might 

—  Seriously,  you  know,"  said  Jack,  lookiiuf  in 
Mrs.  Preston's  face,  and  giving  another  ana  an- 
other hitch  to  his  choir.  Though  her  sense  of 
humour  was  not  lively,  she  dri^  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  little  bewilderment,  won* 
dering  was  he  really  in  earnest  ?  did  he  mean 
it  ?  or  what  did  he  mean  ? 

"  She  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  Preston ; 
"  no  doubt  it  would  do  her  harm ;  but  I  should 
be  there  to  nurse  her  —  and  —  and  —  she  is  go 
young." 

"  Ic  might  kill  her,"  said  Jack,  impressively; 
"  and  then  whom  would  you  have  to  blame  ? 
Not  my  father,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it ;  but  yom-self,  Mrs.  Preston  —  that's  how  it 
would  be.  Just  look  at  what  a  little  delicato 
darling  she  is  —  a  little  bit  of  a  thing  that  one 
could  carry  away  in  one's  arms,"  he  went  on, 
growing  more  and  more  animated  —  "a  little 
face  like  a  flower ;  and  after  the  bad  illness  she 
had.  I  would  not  take  such  a  responsibility  f^ 
any  thing  in  the  world,"  he  added,  with  severe 
and  indignant  virtue.  As  for  poor  Mrs.  Preeton, 
she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  She  wnmg  her 
hands  ;  she.looked  at  him  beseechingly,  begging 
him  with  her  eyes  to  cease.  Ever^  featnie  of 
the  picture  came  home  to  her  with  a  mnch 
deeper  force  than  it  did  to  her  mentor.  Jadk 
no  more  believed  in  any  danger  to  Pamela  than 
he  did  in  his  own  ultimate  rejection ;    bat  the 
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poor  mother  beheld  her  daaghtcr  pining,  dying, 
Dreaking  her  heart,  and  trembled  to  her  very 
seal. 

"Oh,  Mr.  John,"  she  cried,  with  tears, 
"  don't  break  ray  heart !  What  am  I  to  do  1  If 
I  mast  eithfcr  ruin  j^ou  with  your  father  " 

*'  Or  kill  your  child,'*  said  Jack,  looking  at 
her  solemnly  till  his  victim  shuddered.  "  Your 
child  is  more  to  you  than  my  father;  besides." 
said  the  young  man,  unbending  a  little,  '*  it 
would  not  ruin  rae  \^'ith  my  father.  He  might 
bo  angry.  He  might  make  himself  disagreea- 
ble ;  but  he's  not  a  muff  to  bear  malice.  My 
father,"  continued  Jack,  with  emphasis,  feeling 
that  he  owed  his  parent  some  reparation,  and 
doing  it  magnificently  when  he  was  about  it 
**  is  as  true  a  gentleman  «s  I  know.  He'?  not 
the  man  to  ruin  a  fellow.  You  think  of  Pamela, 
and  never  mind  me." 

Bat  it  took  a  long  time  and  much  reiteration 
to  convince  Mrs.  Preston.  '*  If  I  could  but  sec 
Air.  Brownlow  I  could  tell  him  something  that 
woald  perhaps  soften  his  heart,"  she  said  ;  but 
this  was  far  from  being  a  pleasant  suggestion 
to  Jack.  Ho  put  it  down  summarily,  not  even 
askine  in  his  youthful  impatience  what  the 
lomething  was.  He  had  no  desire  to  know. 
He  did  not  want  his  father's  heart  to  be  soft- 
ened. In  short,  being  as  yet  unaccustomed  to 
the  idea,  he  did  not  feci  any  particular  delight  in 
the  thouffht  of  presenting  Pamela's  mother  to  the 
world  asbelonging  to  hirnself.  And  yet  this  same 
talk  had  made  a  wonderful  difference  in  his  feel- 
ing towarda  Pamela's  mother.  The  thought  of 
the  explanation  he  had  to  make  to  her  was  n^pu^- 
nant  to  him  when  he  came  in.  lie  had  all  but 
mn  away  from  i^  when  he  was  left  to  wait  alone. 
And  now,  in  less  than  an  hour,  it  seemed  ho 
natural  to  enter  into  every  thing.  Even  if  she 
had  bestowed  a  maternal  embrace  upon  him, 
Jack  did  not  feel  as  if  he  would  have  resisted  ; 
bnt  she  gave  him  no  motherly  kiss.  She  wa^ 
•till  halrfrightened  at  him,  half  disposed  to  he- 
lieve  that  to  get  rid  of  him  would  be  the  l)eKt 
thing ;  and  Jack  had  no  mind  tc  be  got  rid  of. 
Neither  of  them  could  have  told  very  exactly 
what  was  the  understanding,  upon  wliich  they 
parted.  There  was  an  understanding  that  was 
certain  —  an  arrangement,  tacit,  inexpressible, 
which,  however,  was  not  hostile.  He  was  not 
permitted  in  so  many  words  to  come  again  ; 
oat  neither  was  he  sent  away.  When  he  had 
the  aasurance  to  ask  to  see  Pamela  before  he 
left,  Mrs.  Preston  went  nervously  through  the 
passage  before  him  and  opened  the  door,  open 
ing  np  the  house  and  their  discussion  as  she  did 
so,  to  the  big  outside  world  and  w.ikeful  sky, 
with  all  its  stars,  which  seemed  to  stoop  and 
look  in.  Poor  little  P.imi.'la  was  in  the  room 
ap-staira,  speechless,  motionless,  holding  her  j 
breath,  fixed  ai  it  were  to  the  window,  from 
which  she  must  see  hini  go  out,  hearing  the  ia-  ' 
distinct  hum  of  voices  underneath,  and  wonder-  ' 
Ing  what  her  mother  was  spying  to  him.  When  ! 
the  parloar  do<»r  opened,  her  he  irt  leaped  up  in 
her  breast.  She  could  lie*r  his  voice,  and  dis-  \ 
tingaish,  as  she  thought,  every  tone  of  it ;  but 


she  could  not  hear^  what  he  said.  For  an  in- 
stant it  occurred  to  h^r  too  that  she  might  be;call- 
ed  down-stairs.  But  then  the  next  moment  the 
outer  door  opened,  a  breath  of  fresh  air  stole 
into  the  hou<%o,  and  she  knew  he  was  dismissed. 
How  had  he  been  dismissed  ?  For  the  mo- 
ment 1  for  the  night  ?  or  for  ever  ?  The  win- 
dow was  open  to  which  Pamela  clung  in  the 
darkness,  and  she  could  hear  his  step  going 
out.  And  as  he  went  he  spoke  out  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  up-stnirs,  to  l>e  heard  by  anybody 
on  the  road,  anl  almost  for  that  matter  to  be 
heard  at  Betty's  cottage.  "  If  I  must  not  see 
her,"  he  said,  **  give  her  my  dear  love."  What 
did  it  mean.  Was  his  dear  love  his  last  mess- 
age of  farewell  ?  or  was  it  only  the  first  public 
indication  that  she  belonged  to  him  ?  Pamela 
sank  down  on  her  knees  by  the  window,  noise- 
les.',  with  her  heart  beating  so  in  her  ears  that 
she  felt  as  if  he  must  hear  it  outside.  The 
whole  room,  the  whole  house,  the  whole  air, 
«eem  '<!  to  her  full  of  that  throbbing.  His  dear 
love !  It  seemed  to  come  in  to  her  with  the 
fresh  air  —  to  drop  down  upon  her  from  the 
big  stars  as  they  leant  out  of  heaven  and  look- 
ed down  ;  and  yet  she  could  not  tell  if  it  meant 
death  or  life.  And  Mrs.  Preston  was  not  young, 
and  ould  not  fl^,  but  came  so  slowly,  so  slow- 
ly uj)  the  creaking  woolen  stav. 

Poor  Mrs.  Preston  went  slowly,  not  only  be- 
cause of  her  aje,  but  because  of  her  burden  of 
thoujrhts.  She  could  not  have  told  any  one 
whether  she  was  very  happy  or  deadly  sad. 
Her  heart  was  not  fluttering  in  her  e  irs  like 
Pamela,  but  beating  out  hard  throbs  of  excite- 
ment. He  was  good,  he  was  true  ;  her  heart 
acc«^pted  him.  Perhaps  he  was  the  friend  she 
had  so  much  longed  for,  who  would  guard  Pa- 
mela when  she  was  gone.  At  present,  howev- 
er, she  was  not  gone  ;  and  yet  ner  sceptre  was 
passing  away  out  of  her  hands,  and  her  crown 
from  her  head.  Anyh»)w,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
this  meant  change ;  the  sweet  sceptre  of  love, 
the  crown  of  natural  authority  and  dutv,  such 
as  are  the  glory  of  a  woman  who  is  a  mother, 
were  passing  away  from  her.  She  did  not 
grudge  it.  bhe  Wi)uld  not  have  grudged  life, 
nor  any  thing  dearer  than  life,  for  Pamela  ;  but 
she  felt  that  there  was  chstnge  coming  :  and  it 
madt;  her  sick  —  sick  and  cold  and  shivering, 
as  if  she  was  going  to  hiive  a  fever.  She  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  wings  and  flown  to 
carry  joy  to  her  child ;  but  she  could  not  go 
fa'it'  for'  the  burden  and  heaviness  of  her 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile  Jack  crossetl  the  road  briskly,  and 
went  UJ)  the  avenue  under  the  big  sgft  lambent 
star*.  If  it  was  at  him  in  his  character  of  lov- 
er that  they  were  looking,  they  might  have 
save<l  themselves  the  trouble,  for  he  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  these  sentimental  spectators. 
He  wont  home,  not  in  a  lingering  meditative 
way,  bat  like  a  man  who  has  made  tip  his  mind. 
He  had  no  sort  of  doubt  or  disquietude  for  his 
part  a!>out  the  ac<'cptance  of  his  love.  He 
knew  that  Pamela  was  his,  though  her  mother 
would  not  let  him  see  her.    He  knew  he  should 
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see  her,  and  that  she  belonged  to  him,  and  no- 
body on  earth  could  come  between  them.  He 
had  known  nil  this  from  the  first  moment  when 
the  simple  little  girl  had  told  him  that  life  was 
hard  ;  and  as  for  her  mother  or  his  father,  Jack 
did  not  in  his  mind  make  much  account  of  the 
opposition  of  these  venerable  personages  — 
such  being  his  nature.  What  remained  now 
was  to  clear  a  way  into  the  future,  to  dig  out  a 
passage,  and  make  it  as  sniooth  as  possible  for 
these  tremulous  little  feet.  Such  were  the 
thoughts  he  was  busy  with  as  ho  went  home  — 
not  even  musing  about  his  little  love.  He  had 
mused  about  her  often  enough  before.    Now  his 

f)ractical  nature  resumed  the  sway.  How  a 
lousehold  could  be  kept  up,  wlieo  it  should  l)e 
established,  by  what  means  it  was  to  l)e  pro- 
vided, was  the  subject  of  Jack's  thoughts.  He 
went  straight  to  the  point  without  any  circum- 
locution. As  it  was  to  be  done,  it  would  be 
best  to  be  done  quickly.  And  ho  did  not  dis- 
guise from  himself  the  change  it  would  make. 
He  knew  well  enough  that  ho  could  not  live  as 
he  had  lived  in  his  father's  house.  He  would 
have  to  go  into  lodgings,  or  to  a  little  house  ; 
have  one  or  two  indifferent  servants  —  per- 
haps a  *'  child- wife  "  —  perhaps  a  resident  moth- 
er-in-law. All  this  Jack  calmly  faced  and 
foresaw.  It  could  not  come  on  him  unawares, 
for  he  considered  the  chances,  and  saw  that  all 
these  things  were  possible.  There  are  people 
who  will  think  the  worse  of  him  for  this  ;  but 
it  was  not  Jack's  fault  —  it  was  his  constitution. 
He  might  be  foolish  like  his  neighbours  on  one 
point,  but  on  all  other  points  he  was  sane.  Ho 
did  not  expect  that  Pamela,  if  he  translated  her 
at  once  into  a  house  of  her  own,  should  be  able 
to  govern  him  and  it  on  the  spot  by  natural  in- 
tuition. He  knew  there  would  be,  as  he  him- 
self expressed  it,  many  "  hitches  *'  in  the  estab- 
lishment, and  he  knew  that  he  would  have  to 
give  up  a  great  many  indulgences.  This  was 
why  he  took  no  notice  of  the  stars,  and  even 
knitted  his  brows  as  he  walked  on.  The  ro- 
mantic part  of  the  matter  was  o/er.  It  was 
now  pure  reality,  and  that  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  that  he  had  in  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.  —  A  NEW   CONSPIRATOR. 

"  I  don't  say  as  you're  to  take  my  advice," 
suid  Mrs.  Swaync.  "  I'm  not  one  as  puts  my- 
self forward  to  give  advice  where  it  ain't  want- 
ed. Ask  any  one  as  knows.  You  as  is  Church- 
folks,  if  I  was  you,  I'd  send  for  the  Rector ;  or 
speak  to  ydur  friends.  Tliere  ain't  one  living 
creature  with  a  morsel  of  sense  as  w#n't  say  to 
you  just  what  I'm  saying  now." 

•*  ()li  please  go  away  —  please  go  away," 
said  Pamela,  who  was  standing  with  crimson 
cheeks  between  Mrs.  Preston  and  her  wouM-bc 
counsellor ;  '*  don't  you  see  mamma  is  ill  ?  " 

'*  She'll  be  a  deal  worse  afore  all's  done,  if 
she  don't  listen  in  time  ;  and  you  too,  Miss  Pa- 
mela, for  all  so  angry  as  you  are,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne.     **  It  ain't  nothing   to   me.     If  you 


like  it,  it  don't  do  me  no  barm ;  coDtndnwtji, 
it's  my  interest  to  keep  you  quiet  here,  for 
you're  good  lodgers  —  I  don't  deny  it — and 
ain't  folks  as  give  trouble.  But  I  was  once  a 
pretty  lass  myself,"  she  added  with  a  sigli; 
"  andl  I  knows  what  it  is." 

Pamela  turned  with  unfeigned  amazement 
and  gazed  upon  the  big  figure  that  stood  in  the 
doorway.    Once  a  pretty  lass  herself!    Was 
this  what  pretty  lasses  came  (o  ?    Mrs.  Swayne, 
however,  did  not  pause  to  inquire  what  were 
the  thoughts  that  wore  passing  through  the 
girl's  m  nd  ;  she  took  a  step  or  two  farther  into 
the  room,  nearer  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton lay.    She  was  possessed  with  that  mission- 
ary zeal  for  other  people's  serviee,''that  determi- 
nation to  do  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power  to 
keep  her  neighbours  from  having  their  own 
way,  or  to  make  them  very  uncomfortable  in 
the  enjovment  of  the  luxury,  which  is  so  com- 
mon a  development  of  virtue.    Her  consdenee 
was  weighted  with  her  responsibility ;   when 
she  had  warned  them  what  they  were  coming 
to,  then  at  least  she  would  have  delivered  her 
own  soul. 

**  I  don't  want  to  make  myself  disagreeable,'' 
said  Mrs.  Swayne ;  "  it  ain't  my  way ;  but,  Mn. 
Preston,  if  you  go  on  having  folks  about,  it's 
right  you  should  hear  what  them  as  knows 
thinks  of  it.  I  ain't  ablaming  you.  Yoa've 
lived  in  foreign  parts,  and  you're  that  slUj 
about  your  child  tnat  you  can't  a-bear  to  croii 
her.  I'm  one  as  can  make  allowance  for  that. 
But  I  just  ask  you  what  can  the  likes  of  thtX 
young  fellow  want  here  ?  He  don't  come  for 
no  good.  Poor  folks  has  a  deal  of  things  to 
put  up  with  in  this  world,  and  women-folks 
most  of  all.  I  don't  make  no  doubt  l^fisB  Pa- 
mela is  pleased  to  have  a  gentleman  a-dandnc 
after  her.  I  don't  know  one  on  us  as  wooldnH 
l)e  pleased ;  but  them  as  has  resj^ect  for  thdr 
character  and  for  their  peace  o'  mmd  " 

"  Mrs.  Swayne,  you  must  not  speak  like  this 
to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Preston  feebly,  from  the  aofo. 
**  I  have  a  bad  headache,  and  I  can't  arg^e 
with  you  ;  but  you  may  be  sure,  though  I  donH 
say  mu<'h,  that  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  mj 
own  child.  No,  Pamela  dear,  don't  cry  ;  and 
you'll  please  not  to  saiy  another  word  to  me  on 
this  suDJect  —  not  another  word,  or  I  shall  hare 
to  go  away." 

"  To  go  away !  "  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  crimson 
with  indignation.  But  this  sudden  impulse  of 
self-defence  in  so  mild  a  creanture  struck  her 
dumb.  "  Go  away !  —  and  welcome  to  I "  she 
added ;  but  her  consternation  was  such  that 
she  could  say  no  more.  She  stood  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  little  dark  parlour,  in  a  partial  trance 
of  astonifihment.  Public  opinion  itself  bad 
been  defied  in  her  person.  "When  it  comes  to 
what  it's  sure  to  come  to,  then  you'll  remember 
as  I  warned  you,"  she  said,  and  rushed  forth 
from  the  room,  closing  the  door  with  a  clang 
which  made  poor  Mrs.  Preston  jump  on  her 
sofa.  Her  visit  left  a  sense  of  trouble  and  dis- 
may on  both  their  minds,  for  they  were  not  su- 
perior women,  nor  sufficiently  strong-minded 
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to  langh  at  such  a  monitor.  Pamela  threw 
henelf  down  on  her  knees  by  her  mother's  side 
and  cried  —not  because  of  Mrs.  Swaync,  but 
because  the  fright  and  the  norelty  overwhelmed 
her,  not  to  speak  of  the  lively  anger  and  dis- 
gust and  impatience  of  her  youth. 

"  Oh  mamma,  if  we  had  only  some  friend3 1  *' 
aaid  Pamela-;  ''everybody  except  us  seems  to  have 
IHends.  Had  I  never  any  uncles  nor  any  thing  ? 
It  is  hard  to  be  left  just  yon  and  me  in  the 
worid." 

"  Yon  had  brothers  once,"  said  Mrs.  Preston, 
with  a  sigh.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  for  poor 
Pamela  knew  and  could  not  help  knowing  that 
her  brothers,  had  they  been  living,  wonid  not 
baTe  improved  her  position  now.  She  kept 
kneeling  by  her  mother's  side,  but  though  there 
waa  no  change  in  her  position,  her  heart  went 
awav  from  her  involuntarilv — went  away  to 
think  that  the  time  perhaffc  had  come  when 
ihe  would  never  more  want  a  friend,  —  when 
tomebody  would  always  be  at  hand  to  advise 
her  what  to  do,  and  wuen  no  such  complications 
eonld  arise.  She  kept  the  gravity,  even  sadness 
of  her  aspect,  with  the  innocent  hypocrisy  which 
is  possible  at  her  age  ,*  but  her  little  heart  went 
ont  like  a  bird  into  the  sunny  world  outside.  A 
passing  tremor  might  cross  her,  ghosts  might 
glide  ror  a  moment  across  the  way ;  but  it  was 
only  for  a  moment,  and  she  knew  they  were 
only  ghosts.  Her  mother  was  in  a  very  diiier- 
eot  case.  Mrs.  Preston  had  a  headache,  partly 
becanae  of  the  shock  of  last  night,  partly  be- 
canse  a  headache  was  to  her,  as  to  so  many  wo- 
men, a  kind  of  little  feminine  chapel,  into 
which  she  could  retire  to  gain  time  when  she 
had  any  thing  on  her  mind.  The  course  of  in- 
diTidoal  history  stops  when  those  headaches 
eome  on,  and  we  subject  of  them  has  a  blessed 
moment  to  think.  Nothing  could  be  done, 
nothing  could  be  said,  till  Airs.  Preston's  head 
was  better.  It  was  but  a  small  matter  had  it 
been  searched  to  its  depths  ;  but  it  was  enough 
to  arrest  the  wheels  of  fate. 

*'  Pamela,"  she  said,  after  a  while, "  we  must 
be  donbly  wise  because  we  have  no  friends.  I 
ean't  ask  anybody's  advice,  as  Mrs.  Swaync 
tM  me  to  do.  I  am  not  going  to  open  up  our 
private  affairs  to  strangers ;  but  we  must  be 
wise.    I  think  we  must  go  awav." 

**  Go  away  I "  said  Pamela,  looking  up  with 
a  fiice  of  aespair — "away!  Mamma,  vou 
don't  think  of —  of —  him  as  she  does  ?  You 
know  what  he  is.  Go  away!  and  perhaps 
a^rer,  never  see  him  again.    Oh  mamma  !  " 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Mrs.  Preston  ; 
"  but  we  can't  stop  here,  and  live  at  his  father's 
tery  door,  and  have  him  coming  under  their 
eyes  to  vex  them.  No,  my  darling ;  that  would 
be  cruel,  and  it  would  not  be  wise." 

"Do  you  think  they  will  mind  so  very 
mnch?"  said  Pamela,  lookinc:  wistfuUv  in  her 
mother's  face.  "What  should  I  do' if  they 
hated  me  1  Miss  Brownlow,  you  know  —  Sa- 
ra— she  always  wanted  me  to  call  her  Sara  — 
she  would  never  turn  against  me.  I  know  her 
too  well  for  that." 


"  She  has  not  been  here  for  a  long  time," 
said  Mrs.  Preston ;  "  you  have  not  noticed  it, 
but  I  have,  Pamela.  She  has  never  come  since 
that  day  her  father  spoke  to  you.  There  is  a 
great  difference,  my  darling,  between  the  sister's 
little  friend  and  the  brother's  betrothed." 

"  Mamma,  you  seem  to  know  all  about  those 
wretched  things,"  cried  Pamela,  impulsively. 
'*  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  before  1  I  never, 
never  would  have  spoken  to  him  -r—  if  I  had 
known." 

"  How  was  /  to  know,  Pamela  1 "  said  Mrs. 
Preston.  "It  appears  you  did  not  know  your- 
pelves.  And  then,  when  you  told  me  what  Mr. 
Bro\vnlow  said,  I  thought  I  might  find  you  a 
flriend.  I  think  yet,  if  I  could  but  see  him  ; 
but  when  I  spoke  last  night  of  seeing  Mr. 
Bfownlow,  he  would  not  hear  of  it.  It  is  very 
hard  to  know  what  to  do." 

Then  there  ensued  another  pause  —  a  long 
pause,  during  which  the  mother,  engaged  with 
many  thoughts,  did  not  look  at  her  child.  Pa- 
mela, too,  was  thinking;  she  had  taken  her 
mother's  long  thin  hand  into  her  own,  and  was 
smoothing  it  softly  with  her  soft  fingers ;  her 
head  was  bent  over  it,  her  eves  cast  down; 
now  and  then  a  sudden  heavmg,  as  of  a  foI> 
about  to  come,  moved  her  pretty  shoulders. 
And  her  voice  was  very  tuneless  and  rigid  when 
she  spoke.  "  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  speak  to  mo 
honestly,  once  for  all.  Ought  I  to  give  it  all 
up  1  1  don't  mean  to  say  it  would  be  easy.  I 
never  knew  a — a  —  any  one  before  —  never 
anybody  was  like  that  to  me.     You  don't  know 

—  oh,  vou  don't  know  how  he  can  talk,  mam- 
ma.   And  then  it  was  not  like  any  thing  new 

—  it  felt  natural,  as  if  we  had  always  belonged 
to  each  other.  I  know  it's  no  use  talking. 
Tell  me,  mamma,  once  for  all,  would  it  really 
be  better  for  him  and  —  everybody,  if  I  were 
to  give  him  quite  up  ?  " 

Pamela  held  herself  upright  and  rigid  as  she 
asked  the  question.  She  held  her  mother's 
hand  fast,  and  kept  stroking  it  in  an  intermit- 
tent way.  When  she  had  finished  she  gave  her 
an  appealing  look  —  a  look  which  did  not  ask 
advice.  It  was  not  ailvice  she  wanted,  poor 
child  :  she  wanted  to  be  told  to  do  what  she  longed 
to  do  —  to  be  assured  that  that  was  the  best ; 
therefore  she  looked  not  like  a  creature  waver- 
ing between  two  opinions,  but  like  a  culprit  at 
the  bar,  awaiting  her  sentence.  As  for  Mrs. 
Preston,  she  only  shook  her  head. 

*' It  would  not  do  any  good,"  she  said. 
"  You  might  give  him  up  over  and  over,  but 
you  would  never  get  him  to  give  you  up,  Pa- 
mela. He  is  that  sort  of  a  young  man  ;  he 
would  not  have  taken  a  refusal  from  me.  It 
would  \ye  of  no  use,  my  dear." 

"Are  you  sure?  —  are  you  quite  s'urel" 
cried  Pamela,  throwing  her  arms  round  her 
mother's  neck,  and  giving  her  a  shower  of  kiss- 
es. "  Oh  you  dear,  dear  mamma.  Are  you 
sure  you  are  quite  sure  ?  " 

*'  You  arc  kissing  me  for  his  sake."  ssid  Mrs. 
Preston,  with  a  little  pang ;  and  then  she 
smiled  at  herself.     "  I  never  was  jealous  be- 
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fore/*  sho  skid.  "  I  don't  mean  to  be  jealous. 
No,  he  will  never  give  in,  Pamela ;  we  shall 
have  to  make  the  b^t  of  it ;  and  perhaps,"  she 
continued,  after  a  pause,  **  perhaps  this  was  the 
friend  I  was  always  praying  for  to  take  care  of 
my  child  before  I  die." 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Pamela,  "  how  can  you 
talk  of  dying  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  when, 
perhaps,  we're  going  to  have  —  every  thing  we 
want  in  the  world ;  when,  perhaps,  we  are 
going  to  be  —  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  !|" 
she  said,  once  more  kissing  the  worn  old  face 
which  lay  turned  towards  her,  in  a  kind  of 
'  sweet  enthusiasm.  The  one  looked  so  young, 
and  the  other  so  old ;  the  one  so  sure  of  life 
and  happiness,  the  other  so  nearly  done  with 
both.  Mrs.  Preston  took  the  kiss  and  the 
clasp,  and  smiled  at  her  radiant  child  ;  and 
then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  retreated  into  her 
headache.  She  was  not  going  to  have  every 
thing  she  wanted  in  the  world,  or  to  be  as  hap- 
py as  the  day  was  long ;  so  she  retreated  and 
took  to  her  handy  domestic  little  malady. 
The  child  could  not  conceive  that  there  were 
still  a  thousand  things  to  be  thought  over, 
and  difficulties  without  number  to  be  over- 
come. 

As  for  Pamela,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  light- 
ly, and  went  off  to  make  the  precious  cup  of 
tea  which  is  good  for  every  feminine  trouble. 
As  she  went  slie  fell  into  song,  not  knowing  it. 
She  was  as  near  dancing  as  decorum  would 
permit.  She  went  into  the  kitchen  where  Mr. 
Swayne  was,  and  cheered  him  up  more  effectu- 
ally than  if  he  had  been  well  for  a  week.  She 
made  him  laugh,  though  he  was  in  low  spirits. 
She  promised  him  that  he  should  be  quite  well 
in  three  months.  "Ready  to  dance  if  there 
was  any  thing  to  dance  at,"  was  what  Pamela 
said. 

"  At  your  wedding.  Miss  Pamela,"  said  poor 
Swayne,  with  his  shrill  little  chuckle.  And 
Pamela  too  laughed  with  a  laugh  that  was  like 
a  song.  She  stood  by  the  fire  while  the  kettle 
boiled,  with  the  firelight  glimmering  in  her 
pretty  eyes,  and  reddening  her  white  forehead 
under  the  rings  of  her  hair.  Should  she  have 
to  boil  the  kettle,  to  spread  the  homely  table 
for  him  t  or  would  he  take  her  to  Brownlows, 
or  some  other  such  house,  and  make  her  a 
jrreat  little  lady  like  Sara  1  On  the  whole 
Pamela  thought  she  would  like  the  first  best. 
She  made  the  tea  before  the  bright  fire  in  such 
perfection  as  it  never  was  made  at  Brownlows, 
and  poured  it  out  hot  and  fragrant,  like  one 
who  knew  what  she  was  about.  But  the  tea 
was  not  so  great  a  cordial  as  the  sight  of  her 
own  face.  She  had  come  clear  out  of  all  her 
jKTplexities.  There  was  no  longer  even  a  call 
upon  that  anxious  faculty  for  self-sacrifice  which 
belongs  to  youth.  In  short,  self-sacrifice  would 
do  no  ^ood  —  the  idol  would  simply  decline  to 
i-eccivc  the  costly  ofi'ering.  It  was  in  his  hands, 
and  nothing  that  she  could  do  would  make  any 
difference.  Perhaps,  if  Pamela  had  been  a 
«elf-a>serting  ^oung  woman,  her  pride  would 
-liave  suffered  from  this  thought ;  but  she  was 


only  a  little  girl  of  seventeen,  and  it  made  her 
as  light  as  a  bird.    No  dreadful  responsibility 
rest^  on  her  soft  shoulders  —  no  awfol  qnestioii 
of  what  was  best  remained  for  her  to  conaider. 
What  use  could  there  be  in  giving  up  when  he 
would  not  be  given  up  %    Wnat  end  woald  it 
serve  to  refuse  a  man  who  would  not  take  a  re* 
fusal  ?    She  had  made  her  tragic  little  eflfbrt  in 
all  sincerity,  and  it  had  come  to  the  aweeteat 
and  most  complete  failure.    And  now  her  part 
liad  been  done,  and  no  further  perplexity  ooald 
overwhelm  her.      So  she  thought,  flitting  oat 
and  in  upon  a  hundred  errands,  and  thinking 
tenderly  in  her  heart  that  her  mother's  headache 
and  serious  looks  and  grave  way  of  looking  at 
every  thing  was  not  so  much  b^ose  there  was 
any  thing  serious  in  the  emergency,  as  because 
the  dear  mother  was  old  —  a  fault  of  natnre, 
not  of  circumstances,  to  be   mended  by  love 
and  smiles,  and  alt  manner  of  tender  services 
on  the  part  of  the  happy  creature  who  was 
young. 

When  Mrs.  Swayne  left  the  parlour  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  already  related,  she 
rushed  out,  partly  to  be  relieved  of  her  wrath, 
partly  to  pour  her  prophecies  of  evil  into 
the  ears  of  the  other  Cassandra  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  old  Betty  of  the  Gates.  The 
old  woman  was  sitting  before  her  fire  when  her 
neighbour  went  in  upon  her.  To  be  sure  it 
was  summer,  but  Betty's  fire  wiis  eternal,  and 
burned  without  intermission  on  the  sacred 
hearth.  She  was  mending  one  of  her  gowns« 
and  had  a  whole  bundle  of  bita  of  colonred 
print  —  "patches,"  for  which  some  of  the  little 
girls  in  Miss  Brownlow's  school  would  have 
given  their  ears — spread  out  upon  the  tiU>le 
before  her.  Bits  of  all  Betty's  old  gowns  were 
there.  It  was  a  parti-colonred  historical  record 
of  her  life,  from  the  gay  calicoes  of  her  youth 
down  to  the  sober  browns  and  olives  of  declin* 
ing  years.  With  such  a  gay  centre  the  littte 
room  looked  very  bright.  Tnere  was  a  gerani- 
um in  the  window,  ruby  and  emerald.  There 
were  all  manner  of  pretty  confused  cross-lights 
from  the  open  door  and  the  latticed  window  in 
the  other  comer  and  the  bright  fire ;  and  the 
little  old  face  in  its  white  cap  was  as  brown  and 
as  red  as  a  winter  apple.  Mrs.  Swa3rne  was  a 
different  sort  of  person.  She  came  in,  filling 
the  room  with  shadows,  and  put  herself  away 
in  a  big  elbow-chair,  with  blue-and-white  cosh- 
ions,  which  was  Betty's  winter  throne,  but  now 
stood  pushed  into  a  comer  out  of  reach  of  the 
fire.  She  uttered  a  sigh  which  blew  away  some 
of  the  patches  on  the  table,  and  swayed  the 
ruby  blossoms  of  the  big  geranium.  "  Well," 
she  said,  "  I've  done  my  best  —  I  can  say  Pve 
done  my  best.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  there's  none  as  can  blame  me." 

••  What  is  it?  — what  is  it,  Mrs,  Swayne  \  " 
said  Betty  eagerly,  dropping  her  work,  "though 
!  I've  something  as  tells  me  it's  about  that  poor 
child  and  our  Mr.  John." 

'*  I  wash  my  hands  of  them,"  said  the  visitor, 
doing  so  in  a  moist  and  demonstrative  way. 
"  I've  done  all  as  an  honest  woman  can  do. 
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Speak  o'  raotfaers !  —  mothers  is  a  pack  o'  fools. 
I'd  think  o'  that  child's  interest  if  it  was  me. 
I'd  think  what  was  best  for  her  character,  and 
•  for  keeping  her  oat  o'  mischief.  As  for  crying 
and  that  sort,  they  all  cry  —  it  don't  do  them 
no  harm.  If  you  or  me  had  set  oar  hearts  on 
marrjin'  the  first  gentleman  as  ever  was  civil, 
what  would  ha'  become  of  us  ?  Oh  the  fools 
as  acme  folks  is  1  It's  enoagh  to  send  a  wo- 
man with  a  bit  of  sense  out  o'  her  mind." 

"Marryin*  ? "  said  Betty,  with  a  little  shriek  ; 
**  Ton  don't  mean  to  say  as  they've  gone  as  far 
as  that." 

"  If  they  don't  go  further  afore  all's  done, 
it'll  be  a  wonder  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne ; 
"  things  is  always  like  that.  I  don't  mean  to 
take  no  particular  credit  to  myself ;  but  if  she 
bad  been  mine,  I'd  have  done  my  best  for  her 
—  that's  one  thing  as  I  can  say.  She'd  not 
have  got  into  no  trouble  if  she  had  been  mine. 
I'd  have  watched  her  night  and  day.  /  know 
what  the  gentlemen  is.  But  that's  allays  the 
way  with  Providence.  A  woman  like  me  as 
has  a  bit  of  experience  has  none  to  be  the  bet- 
ter of  it ;  and  the  likes  of  an  old  stupid  as 
don't  know  her  ri<rht  hand  from  her  left,  it's 
her  as  has  the  children.  I'd  liave  settled  all 
that  different  if  it  had  been  me.  Last  night  as 
ever  was,  I  found  the  two  in  the  open  road  — 
in  the  road,  I  give  you  my  word.  It's  over  all 
the  parish  by  this,  as  sure  as  sure  ;  and  after 
that  what  does  my  gentleman  do  but  come  to 
the  house  as  bold  as  brass.  It  turns  a  body 
sick  —  that's  what'  it  does  ;  but  you  might  as 
well  preach  to  a  stone  wall  as  make  'em  hear 
reason;  and  that's  what  you  call  a  mother! 
mnch  a  poor  girl's  the  better  of  a  mother  like 

fflUti 

**  All  mothers  is  not  the  same,"  said  Betty, 
who  held  that  rank  herself.  "  For  one  as 
don't  know  her  dutv,  there's  dozens  and  do> 
aens" 

**  Don't  speak  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  **  I 
know  'em  —  as  stuck  up  as  if  it  was  any  virtue 
in  them,  and  a  shuttin'  their  ears  to  every  one 
as  gives  them  good  advice.  Oh,  if  that  girl 
was  but  mine  1  I'd  keep  her  as  snu^  as  if  she 
was  in  a  box,  I  would.  Ne'er  a  gentleman 
should  get  a  chance  of  so  much  as  a  look  at 
her.  It's  ten  times  worse  when  a  girl  is 
pretty;  but,  thank  heaven,  I  know  what  the 
gentlemen  is." 

'*  But  if  he  corned  to  ths  house,  he  must 
have  made  some  excuse,"  said  Betty.  "  /  see 
him.  He  come  by  himself,  as  if  it  was  to  see 
your  good  gentleman,  Mrs.  Swayne.  Knowing 
as  Miss  Pamela  was  out,  I  don't  deny  as  that 
was  my  thought.  And  he  must  have  made 
some  excuse." 

**  Oh,  thev  find  excuses  ready  enough  — 
don't  you  be  afoarcd,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne; 
"  they're  plenty  rernly  with  their  tongues,  and 
don't  stick  at  what  they  promise  neither.  It's 
all  as  innocent  as  innocent  if  you  was  to  believe 
them ;  and  them  as  believes  comes  to  their 
ruin.  I  tell  you  it's  their  ruin —  that  and  no 
less;  bnt  I  may  speak  till  I'm  hoarse,"  said 


Cassandra,    with   melancholy  emphasis  —  no- 
body pays  no  attention  to  me." 

"  You  must  have  knowed  a  deal  of  them  to 
be  so  earnest,"  said  old  Betty,  with  the  deepest 
interest  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  was  a  pretty  lass  mysel*,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne ;  and  then  she  paused ;  *'  but  you're 
not  to  think  as  I  ever  give  in  to  them.  I 
wasn't  that  sort;  and  I  had  folks  as  looked  after 
me.  I  don't  say  as  Swayne  is  much  to  look  at, 
after  all  as  was  in  my  power;  but  if  Miss 
Parhela  don't  mind,  she'll  be  real  thankful 
afore  she's  half  my  age  to  take  up  with  a  deal 
worse  than  Swayne ;  and  that's  my  last  word, 
if  I  was  never  to  draw  a  breath  more." 

"  Husht ! "  said  Betty.  "  Don't  take  on  like 
that.  There's  somebody  a-coming.  Hnshtl 
It's  just  like  as  if  it  was  a  child  of  your. own." 

"  And  so  I  feel,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne ;  "  worse 
luck  for  her,  poor  lass.    If  she  was  mine  " 

"  Husht !  "  said  Betty  again  ;  and  then  the 
approaching  steps  which  they  had  heard  for 
the  last  minute  reached  the  threshold,  and  a 
woman  presented  herself  at  the  door.  She 
was  not  a  woman  that  either  of  them  knew. 
She  was  old,  very  tall,  very  thin,  and  very 
dusty  with  walking.  **  I'm  most  dead  with 
tiredness.  May  I  come  in  and  rest  a  bit  ?  " 
she  8aid.  She  had  a  pair  of  keen  black  eyes, 
which  gleamed  out  below  her  poke  bonnet,  and 
took  in  every  thing,  and  did  not  look  excessively 
tired ;  but  her  scanty  black  gown  was  white 
with  dust.  Old  Betty,  for  her  own  part,  did 
not  admire  the  stranger's  looks ;  but  she  con- 
sented to  let  her  come  in,  "  manners  "  forbid- 
ding any  inhospitality,  and  placed  her  a  chair 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  door. 
*  "  I  come  like  a  stranger,"  said  the  woman, 
"  but  I'm  not  to  call  a  stranger  neither.  I'm 
Nancy  as  lives  with  old  Mrs.  Fennell,  them 
young  folks'  grandmamma.  I  had  summat  to 
do  nigh  here,  and  I  thought  as  I'd  like  to  see 
the  place.  It's  a  fine  place  for  one  as  was  noth- 
ing but  an  attorney  once.  I  allays  wonder  if 
they're  good  folks  to  live  under,  such  folks  as 
these." 

**  So  you're  Nancy  ! "  said  the  old  woman  of 
the  lodge.  "I've  heard  tell  of  you.  I 
heard  of  you  along  of  Stevens  as  you  recom- 
mended here.  I  haven't  got  nothing  to  say 
against  the  masters ;  they're  well  and  well 
enough ;  Miss  Sara,  she's  hasty,  but  she's  a 
good  heart." 

**  She  don't  show  it  to  her  own  flesh  and 
blood,"  said  Nancy  significantly.  "  Is  this 
ladv  one  as  lives  about  here  1 " 

Then  it  was  explained  to  the  stranger  who 
Mrs  Swayne  was.  "  Mr.  Swayne  built  them 
cottages,"  said  Betty  ;  "  they're  his  own,  and 
as  nice  a  well-furnished  house  and'  as  com- 
fortable ;  and  his  good  lady  ain't  one  of  them 
that  wastes  or  wants.  She  has  a  lodger  in  the 
front  parlor,  and  keeps  'em  as  nice  as  it's  a  pic- 
ture to  see,  and  as  respected  in  the  whole 
parish  " 

"  Don't  you  go  on  a-praising  me  before  my 
face,"  said  Mrs.   Swayne,  modestly;  "we're 
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folks  as  are  neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  can  give 
our  neighbours  a  band  by  times  and  times. 
You're  a  stranger  as  is  well  seen,  or  you 
wouldn't  be  curious  about  Swayne  and  me." 

"  Tm  a  stranger  sure  enough,"  said  Nancy. 
We're  poor  relations,  that's  what  wo  arc ;  and 
the  likes  of  us  is  not  wanted  here.  If  I  was 
them  I'd  take  more  notice  o'  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  one  as  can  serve  them  yet,  like  she 
can.  It  ain't  what  you  call  a  desirable  place," 
said  Nancy ;  "  she's  awful  aggravating  some- 
times, like  the  most  of  old  women  ;  but  all  the 
same  they're  her  children's  children,  and  I'd 
allay^i  let  that  count  if  it  was  me." 

"That's  old  Mrs.  Fennell  1 "  said  Betty; 
"she  never  was  here  as  I  can  think  on  but 
once.  Miss  Sara  isn't  one  that  can  stand 
being  interfered  with  ;  but  they  sends  her  tin 
immensity  of  game,  and  vegetables,  and  flow- 
ers, and  such  things,  and  I've  always  heard  as 
the  master  gives  her  an  allowance.  I  don't  see 
as  she's  any  reason  to  complain." 

"  A  woman  as  knows  as  much  as  she  does," 
said  Nancy,  solemnly,  "  she  ought  to  bo  better 
looked  to ;  "  and  then  she  changed  her  tone. 
"  I've  walked  all  this  long  way,  and  I  have  got 
to  get  back  again,  and  she'll  be  as  cross  as  cross 
if  I'm  long.  And  I  don't  suppose  there's  no 
omnibus  or  nothing  going  my  way.  If  it  was 
but  a  cart " 

"  There's  a  carrier's  cart,"  said  Betty ;  "  but 
Mrs.  Swa3me  could  tell  you  most  about  that. 
Her  two  lodgers  come  in  it,  and  Mrs.  Preston, 
that  time  she  had  something  to  do  in  Master- 
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ton 

"  Who  is  Mrs.  Preston  ?  "  said  Nancy  quick* 
ly.  **  I've  heard  o'  that  name.  And  I've  heard 
in  Masterton  of  some  one  as  came  in  a  carrier's 
cart.  If  I  might  make  so  bold,  who  is  she  ? 
Is  she  your  lodger  1  I  once  knew  some  folks 
of  that  name  in  my  young  days,  and  I'd  like  to 
hear." 

"  Oh  yes,  she's  my  lodger,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
"  and  a  terrible  trouble  to  me.  I'd  just  been  a- 
grumbling  to  Betty  when  you  came  in.  She 
and  that  poor  thing  Pamela,  they  lay  on  my 
mind  so  heavy,  I  dont  know  what  to  do.  You 
might  give  old  Mrs.  Fennell  a  hint  to  speak  to 
Mr.  John.  He's  a-running  after  that  girl,  he  is, 
till  it  turns  one  sick ;  and  a  poor  silly  woman 
of  a  mother  as  won't  see  no  harm  in  it.  If  the 
old  lady  was  to  hear  in  a  sort  of  a  side  way  like, 
she  might  give  Mr.  John  a  talking  to.  Not  as 
I  have  much  confidence  in  his  mending.  Gren- 
tlemen  never  does." 

"  Oh,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  strange  gleam  of 
her  dark  eyes,  *'  so  she's  got  a  daughter  !  and 
it  was  her  as  came  into  Masterton  in  the  carri- 
er's cart?  I  just  wanted  to  know.  Maybe 
you  could  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  looking  wo- 
man she  was.  There  was  one  as  I  knew  once 
in  my  young  days  " 

**  She  ain't  unlike  yourself,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne,  with  greater  brevity  than  usual ;  and 
she  turned  and  began  to  investigate  Nancy  with 
a  clos«ness  for  which  she  was  not  prepared. 
Another  gleam  shot  from  the  stranger's  black 


eyes  as  she  listened.  It  even  brought  a  tiage 
of  colour  to  her  grey  cheek,  and  though  she  le- 
strained  herself  with  the  utmost  care,  than  wu 
unquestionably  a  certain  excitement  in  her. 
Mrs.  Swayne's  eyes  were  keen,  hot  they  were 
not  used  to  read  mysteries.  A  certain  aenae  of 
something  to  find  out  oppressed  her  sensei; 
but,  notwithstanding  her  curiosity,  she  had  not 
an  idea  what  secret  there  could  be. 

**  If  it's  the  same  person,  it's  years  and  yean 
since  I  saw  her  last,"  said  Nancy ;  "  and  so 
she's  got  a  daughter!  I  shouldn't  think  it 
could  be  a  very  young  daughter  if  it's  hen ; 
she  should  be  as  old  as  me.  And  it  was  her  as 
came  into  Masterton  ia'the  carrier's  cart !  Well, 
well!  what  droll  things  does  happen  to  be 
sure." 

**  I  don't  know  what's  droll  about  that»"  said 
Mrs.  Swayne ;  **  but  I  don't  know  nonght  abont 
her.  She's  always  been  quiet  and  gented  as  a 
lodger  —  always  till  this  business  came  on  aboot 
Mr.  John.  But  I'd  be  glad  to  know  where  her 
friends  was,  if  she's  got  any  friends.  She's  is 
old  as  you,  or  older,  and,  not  to  say  any  thing 
as  is  unpleasant  —  it's  an  awful  thing  to  think 
of — what  if  folks  should  go  and  die  in  your 
house,  and  you  not  know  their  friends  %  " 

"  If  it's  that  you're  thinking  of,  she's  got  no 
friends,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  Tehemenee  that 
seemed  unnatural  and  uncalled-for  to  her  tomt- 
panions  —  **  none  as  I  know  of  nowheres  —  bat 
maybe  me.  And  it  isn't  muoh  as  I  conld  do. 
She's  a  woman  as  has  been  awfhl  plundend 
and  wronged  in  her  time.  Mr.  John !  oh,  I'd 
just  like  to  hear  what  it  is  about  Mr.  John.  If 
that  was  to  come  after  all,  I  tell  yon  it  woaid 
call  down  fire  from  heaven." 

''  Goodness  gracious  me ! "  said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
*'  what  does  £e  woman  mean  ?  '*  And  Betty 
too  uttered  a  (Quavering  exclamation,  and  tfaer 
both  drew  their  chairs  closer  to  the  separated 
seat,  quite  apart  from  the  dais  of  intimacy  and 
friendship,  upon  which  the  dusty  stranger  had 
been  permitted  to  rest. 

Nancy,  however,  had  recollected  herselt 
"  Mean  ?  "  she  said  with  a  look  of  innocence ; 
'^  oh,  I  didn't  mean  nothing ;  bnt  that  I'to  a 
kind  of  spite  —  I  don't  deny  it  —  at  them  grsii^ 
Brownlows,  that  don't  take  no  notice  to  speak 
of  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  That's  all  at 
I  mean.  I  ain't  got  no  time  to-day,  bnt  if 
you'll  say  as  Nancy  Christian  sends  ner  com- 
pliments and  wants  badly  to  see  Mrs.  Preston, 
and  is  coming  soon  a^^ain,  I'll  be  as  obliged  as 
ever  I  can  be.  If  it's  her,  she'll  think  on  who 
Nancy  Christian  was ;  and  if  it  ain't  her,  it 
don't'make  much  matter,"  she  continued,  with 
a  sigh.  She  said  these  last  words  very  slowly, 
looking  at  neither  of  her  companions,  fixin|f 
her  eyes  upon  the  door  of  Swayne's  cottage,  at 
which  Pamela  had  appeared.  The  sun  came 
in  at  Betty's  door  and  dazzled  the  stranger's 
eyes,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  her  at  first  to  see 
Pamela,  who  stood  in  the  shade.  The  girl  had 
looked  out  for  no  particular  reason,  only  be- 
cause she  was  passmg  that  way  ;  and  as  she 
stood  giving  a  glance  up  and  a  gUnce  down  the 
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road —  a  glance  which  was  not  wistfal,  but  fall 
of  a  sweet  confidence  —  Nancy  kept  staring  at 
her,  blinking  ber  eves  to  escape  the  sunshine. 
"  Is  that  the  girl  ?'"  she  said,  a  little  hoarsely. 
And  then  all  the  three  looked  out  and  gazed  at 
Pamela  in  her  tender  beauty.  Pamela  saw 
them  also.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  whose  the 
third  head  mi^ht  be,  nor  did  she  care  very  mnch. 
She  felt  sure  uiey  were  discussing  her,  shaking 
their  heads  over  her  imprudence  ;  but  Pamela 
aft  the  moment  was  too  happy  to  be  angry.  She 
said,  "  Poor  old  things/'  to  nerself.  Thev  were 
poor  old  things ;  they  had  not  the  blood  dan- 
dmg  in  their  veins  as  she  Jiad ;  they  had  not  light 
Httle  feet  that  flew  over  the  paths,  nor  light 
hearts  that  leaped  In  their  breasts,  poor  old 
sonls.  She  waved  her  hand  to  them  half  kind- 
ly, half  saucily,  and  disappeared  again  like  a 
'  kTing  bit  of  sunshine  into  the  house  which  lay 
so  obstinately  in  the  shade.  As  for  Nancy,  she 
was  moved  in  some  wonderful  way  by  this  sight. 
She  trembled  when  the  girl  made  that  half- 
mbcking,  half-sweet  salutation ;  the  tears  came 
to  her  ej^s.  *'  She  could  never  have  a  child 
so  young,"  she  muttered  half  to  herself,  and  then 
gaaed  and  gazed  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 
When  Pamela  disappeared  she  rose  up  and 
shook  the  dust,  not  from  her  feet,  but  from  her 
skirts,  outside  old  Betty's  door.  "  Tve  only  a 
minute,"  said  Nancy,  "  but  if  I  could  but  set 
eyes  on  the  mother  I  could  tell  if  it  was  her  I 
used  to  know." 

"  I  left  her  lyin'  down  wi'  a  bad  headache," 
said  Mrs.  Swavnc.  **  If  you  like  you  can  go 
md  take  a  look  through  the  parlour  window  ; 
or  111  ask  if  she's  better.  Them  sort  of  folks 
that  have  little  to  do  gets  headaches  terrible 
easy.  Of  an  afternoon  when  their  dinner's 
over,  what  has  the  likes  of  them  to  take  up 
their  time  ?  They  takes  a  sleep  on  my  sofa, 
or  they  takes  a  walk,  and  a  headache  comes 
natural-like  when  folks  has  all  that  time  on  their 
bands.  Come  across  and  look  in  at  the  win- 
dow. It's  low,  and  if  your  eyes  are  good  you 
can  just  see  her  where  she  lays." 

Nancy  followed  her  new  companion  across 
the  road.  As  she  went  out  of  the  gates  she 
gave  a  ^ance  up  through  the  avenue,  and  made 
as  though  she  would  bive  shaken  her  fist  at 
the  great  house.  *'  If  you  but  knew  !  "  Nancy 
said  to  herself.  But  they  did  not  know,  and 
the  sunshine  lay  as  peacefully  across  the  pretty 
stl'etch  of  road  as  if^  there  had  been  no  dangers 
there.  The  old  woman  crossed  over  to  Mrs. 
Swayne's  cottage,  and  went  into  the  little 
square  of  garden  where  Pamela  sometimes 
watered  the  flowers.  Nancy  stooped  over  the 
one  monthly  rose  and  plucked  a  bit  of  the 
homely  lads'-love  in  the  corner  which  flourished 
best  of  all,  and  then  she  drew  very  close  to  the 
window  and  looked  in.  It  was  an  alarmine 
sight  to  the  people  n^ithin.  Mrs.  Preston  had 
got  a  second  cup  of  tea,  and  raised  herself  up 
on  her  pillow  to  swallow  it,  when  all  at  once 
this  grey  visage,  not  unlike  her  own,  surround- 
ed with  black  mnch  like  her  own  dress,  looked 
in  upon  her,  a  stranger,  and  yet  somehow  wear- 


ing a  half-familiar  aspect.  As  for  Pamela, 
there  was  something  awful  to  her  in  the  vision. 
She  turned  round  to  her  mother  in  a  fright  to 
compare  the  two  faces.  She  was  not  conscious- 
ly  !>uperstitious,  but  yet  dim  thoughts  of  a 
wraith,  a  double,  a  solemn  messenger  of  doom, 
were  in  her  mind.  She  had  heard  of  such 
things.  *^  Qo  ond  see  who  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston  ;  and  Pamela  rushed  out,  not  feeling 
sure  that  the  strange  apparition  might  not  have 
vanished.  But  it  had  not  vanished.  Nancy 
stood  at  the  door,  and  when  she  was  looked  in- 
to in  the  open  daylight  she  was  not  so  dreadful- 
ly like  Mrs.  Preston's  wraith. 

'*  Good  day,  Miss,"  said  Nancy ;  "  I  thought 
as  maybe  I  might  have  had  a  few  words  with 
your  mother.  If  she's  the  person  I  take  her 
for,  I  used  to  know  her  long  long  ago ;  and  I've 
a  deal  that's  very  serious  to  say." 

*'  You  frightened  us  dreadfully  looking  in  at 
the  window,"  said  Pamela.  "  And  mamma 
has  such  a  bad  headache ;  she  has  been  a  {^ood 
deal  —  worried.  Would  you  mind  coming 
back  another  time  1  —  or  is  it  an?  thing  I  can 
say  ?  " 

"  There's  something  coming  down  the  road," 
said  Nancy  ;  "  and  I  am  tired  and  can't  walk 
back.  If  it's  the  carrier  I'll  have  to  go,  Miss. 
And  I  can't  say  the  hnlf  nor  the  quarter  to  you. 
Is  it  the  carrier  ?  Then  I'll  have  to  go.  Tell 
her  it  was  one  as  knew  her  when  we  was  both 
young —  knew  her  right  well,  and  all  her  ways 
—  knew  her  mother,  And  I've  a  deal  to  say ; 
and  ray  name's  Nancy  Christian,  if  she  should 
ask.  If  she's  the  woman  I  take  her  for,  she'll 
know  my  name." 

'*  And  3'ou*ll  come  back  ?  —  will  you  be  sure 
to  come  back  1 "  asked  Pamela,  carelessly,  vet 
with  a  girl's  eagerness  for  every  thing  like 
change  and  news.  The  cart  had  stopped  by 
this  time,  and  Mrs.  Swayne  had  brought  forth 
a  chair  to  aid  the  stranger  in  her  ascent.  The 
place  was  roused  by  the  event.  Old  Betty  stood 
at  her  cottage,  and  Swayne  had  hobbled  out 
from  the  kitchen,  and  even  Mrs.  Preston,  for- 
getting the' headache,  had  stolen  to  the  window, 
and  peeped  out  through  the  small  Venetian 
blind  which  covered  the  lower  part  of  it  to  look 
at  and  wonder  who  the  figure  belonged  to  which 
had  so  strange  a  likeness  to  herself  Amid  all 
these  spectators  Nancy  mounted,  slowlv  shak- 
ing out  once  more  the  dust  from  her  skirts. 

"  I'll  be  late,  and  she'll  give  me  an  awful 
talking  to,"  she  said.  "  No  ;  I  can't  stop  to- 
day. But  I'll  come  aj]:ain  —  oh  yes,  I'll  come 
again."  She  kept  looking  back  as  long  as  she 
was  in  sight,  peeping  round  the  hood  of  the 
wagon,  searching  them  through  and  through 
with  her  anxious  gaze ;  whilst  all  the  bystand- 
ers looked  on  surprised.  What  had  she  to  do 
with  them  ?  And  then  her  looks,  and  her  dress, 
and  her  black  eager  ejes,  were  so  like  Mrs. 
Preston's.  Her  face  bore  a  very  doubtful,  un- 
certaiir^ook  as  she  was  thus  borne  solemnly 
away.  *'  I  couldn't  know  her  after  such  a  long 
time  ;  and  I  don't  see  as  she  could  have  had  a 
child  so  young,"  was  wliat  Nancy  was  saying 
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to  herself,  shaking  her  head  and  then  rc-assar-   tcr  a  long  absence,  one  daj  suddenlj  li^^Ued 
ing  herself.    This  visit  made  a  sensation  which    down  upon  the  shady  house  in  the  glory  at  her 
most  diycrted  public  attention  from  Mr.  John  ;    summer  attire,  like  a  white  dore  lying  into  tbe 
and  when  Nancy's  message  was  repeated  to    bosom  of  the  clouds.    Perhaps  it  would  be 
Mrs.  Preston,  it  was  received  with  an  immedi-   wrong  to  say  that  Pamela  in  oer  black  firock 
ate  recognition  which  increased  the  excitement,    stood  no  chance  in  the  presence  of  her  visitor ; 
"  Nancy  Christian  ! ''  Mrs.  Preston  repeated  all   but  it  is  certain  that  when  Miss  Brownlow 
the  evening  long.    She  could  think  or  nothing   came  floating  in  with  her  light  dress,  and  her 
else.    It  made  her  head  so  much  worse  that  she    bright  ribbons  and  her  shining  hair,  every  thing 
had  to  go  to  bed,  where  Pamela  watched  her    about  her  gleaming  with  a  certain  reflectioii 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  interest.    This    from  the  sunshine,  Pamela   and  her  mother 
was  Nancy's  first  visit.     She  did  not  mean,    could   neither  of  them  look  at  any  thing  dte. 
even  had  she  had  time,  to  proceed  to  anything    She  dazzled  them,  and  yet  drew  their  eyes  to 
more  important  that  day.  her,  as  light  itself  draws  everybody's  eyes.    Pa* 

mela  shrank  a  little  from  her  friend's  side  with 
a  painful  humility,  asking  herself  whether  it 
was  possible  that  this  bnght  creatare  shoald 
ever  be  her  sister ;  while  even  Mrs.  Preston, 
though  she  had  all  a  mother's  admiratioii  for 
her  own  child,  could  not  but  feel  her  heart  sink 
as  she  thought  how  this  splendid  princess 
A  FEW  days  after  these  events,  caprice  or  cu-  ^J?!^^^  ®^'«5  ^^^"^  so  inferior  an  alliance. 
riosity  led  Sara  to  Swavnc's  cottage     She  hail     ^^'f.  consciousness  m  their  minds  made  an  im- 
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very  much  given  up  going  there  —  why,  she  mediate  estrangement  between  them, 
could  scarcely  have  explained.  In  reality  she  ^^'^^  condescending,  and  she  felt  she  was  conde- 
knew  nothing  about  the  relationship  between  scending,  and  hated  herself;  and  as  for  the 
her  brother  and  her  friend ;  but  either  that,  un-  mother  and  daughter,  they  were  a>n8^Ded 
known  to  herself,  had  exercised  some  kind  of  and  stricken  dumb  by  the  secret  m  their  hwrtt. 
magnetic  repulsion  upon  her,  or  her  own  pre-  4?^  '^"*  ^?®'^  f^®  *  ^'[®°'  ^^^^^  ®°  ^ 
occupation  had  withdrawn  Sara  from  anv  spe-  ^l^^s-  ^"  ^1"'.  ^^»^«®  ^^y  were  so  cold  and 
cial  approach  to  her  little  favourite.  She  Would  <^/*^^"'  J  ?°  /*^®»^«'  because  it  seenaed  to  them 
have  said  she  was  as  fond  of  her  as  ever ;  but  '^!i»V^^»«  '^i'^.^'T®  "^'^^  the  intention  of  being 
in  fact  she  did  not  want  Pamela  as  she  had  f^^^^^  *"d  ^^^^  ^^  them,  they  who  could  no 
wanted  her.  And  the  consequence  was  that  longer  accept  patronage.  The  mother  Uy  on 
they  had  been  much  longer  apart  than  either  of  ^t®  ?^^?-  ^^  ^^^  ^^-^^  corner,  and  Sara  sat  on  Ae 
them,  occupied  with  their  own  concerns,  had  ""^^'^  '^  ^^\  window,  and  between  the  two 
been  aware.  The  motive  which  drew  Sara  P^/"^  Pamela  went  straying,  ashamed  of  her- 
thither  after  so  long  an  interval  was  about  as  ^^^\*  *''3^"j?  ,Y^  ^m<>oth  over  her  own  secret  um- 
mysterious  as  that  which  kept  her  away.  She  J*"^"  and  discontent,  trying  to  keep  the  pMce 
went,  but  did  not  know  wW;  perhaps  from  ^^^5^^  ^^®  "l^^^'?^  ^""l  ^^^.^^  the  same  nma 
some  impulse  of  those  secret  threads  of  fate  wishing  and  longing  that  her  once  welcome 
which  are  ever  being  drawn  unconsciously  to  us  ^'i**^"^  ^^uld  leave  them  to  themselves.  The 
into  another  and  another  combination  ;  perhaps  circumstances  of  their  intercourse  were  changed. 
simply  from  agiriishyearning  towards  the  pleas-  ^"^^  the  intercourse  itself  had  to  be  organised 
ant  companion  of  whom  for  a  time  she  had  made  fn^T'  T^\"^  ^^®  Y'^'^  ™*?^^  ^^/®  P.*«*«^  ^7^* 
so  much.  Mrs.  Preston  had  not  recovered  Icavmg  only  an  impression  of  pain  on  their 
when  Sara  went  to  see  her  daughter  -  she  was  P>"^«'  *^"^  ^^S  f  °  accident  which  set  the  miUter 
still  lying  on  the  sofa  with  one  of  her  nervous  »?  ^  '^l^J^''  H^J^'  I'amola  had  been  seated  at 
attacks,  Pamela  said -though  the  fact  was  the  wmdow  with  her  work  before  Sara  entered, 
that  neither  mother  nor  daughter  understood  ^"^^  underneath  the  linen  she  had  been  stitch- 
what  kind  of  attack  it  w,is.  Anxiety  and  ex- =  ^^^  ^^X  »»*  envelope  directed  to  her  by  Jack 
citement  and  unccrtaintv  had  worn  'poor  Mrs.  i  P'^o^'"^*'^^-.  '^f^  ^»*^,  ^^^  seen  his  littie  Jove 
Preston  out;  and  then  her  headache  was  so  ;  ^^^^  ?°®  entire  day,  and  naturally  he  had  writ- 
handy  —it  saved  her  from  making  anv  decision  '  J^*^ ''«^  *  l'"J«  '«'^r,  which  was  as  foolish  as  if 
—  it  'excused  her  to  herself  for  not  settling  im-  ^'^  ^^^\  °«i  ^^'^^  ^^  sensible  a  young  man.  It 
mediately  what  she  ought  to  do.  She  was  not  }^^  o"  ^  *^  envelope  which  lay  thus  on  the  ta- 
ahlc  to  move,  and  she  was  thankful  for  it.  She  ^  blc  under  Pamela  s  work.  Its  enclosure  WM 
could  not  undergo  the  fatigue  of  finding  some  '  1^*^  "P  m  quite  another  sanctuary,  but  the  ad- 
other  place  to  live  in.  of  giving  Mr.  John  his  i  ^^^^f^  ^f  there,  unquestionably  in  Jack  s  hand. 
final  answer.  To  be  sure  he  knew  and  she  ,  J^  j*y  ^^^  ^^^l^f  y^*)^  ^C?™  ^aras  eycj.,  tanta- 
knew  that  his  final  answer  had  been  given  — '  ^»^^»"K  ^^^r  with  the  well-known  writing.  She 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  al)o.it  it ;  but  still .  ^^^"^'^  ^*»^*^  —  without  betraying  herself,  in  the 
everv  practical  conclusion  was  postponed  by  the  '■  intervals  of  the  convcrsaUon  —  to  read  the  name 
attack,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  was  the  !  o»  "  "t>t^<lo  down,  and  her  suspicion  had  not, 
most  fortunate  thing  which  could  have  oc-  ^^  »»ay  ^  supposed,  an  enlivening  effect  upon 
gyrre^j  ®  the  conversation.     Then  she  stooped  and  pre- 

Things  were  thus  with  them  when  Sara,  af-  J  tended  to  look  at  Pamela's  work ;  then  she 
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gSTe  the  provoking  envelope  a  little  stealthy 
touch  with  the  end  of  her  parasol.    Perhaps 
icropnlous  hononr  would  have  forbidden  tliese 
little  attempts  to  discover  the  secret ;  but  when 
a  sister  perceives  her  brother's  handwriting  on  j 
die  work-table  of  her  friend,  it  is  hard  to  resist 
die  inclination  to  make  sure  in  the  first  place  I 
"that  it  is  his,  in  the  second  place  to  whom  it  is  > 
addressed.    This  was  all  that  Sara  was  guilty  | 
of.     She  would  not  have  peeped  into  the  note 
fyr  a  kingdom ;   but  she  did  want   to  know  ! 
whom  it  was  written  to.    Perhaps  it  was  only 
8ome  old  scrap  of  paper,  some  passing  word 
about  mendings  or  fittings  to  Mr.  Swayne. 
Perhaps  —  and   then  Sara  gave  the  envelope 
stealthily  that  little  poke  with  her  parasol. 

A  few  minutes  after  she  got  up  to  gr) :  her 
complexion  had  heightened  suddenly  in  the 
.  straneest  way,  her  eyes  had  taken  a  certain 
rigid  look,  which  meant  excitement  and  wrath. 
**  Will§you  come  out  with  me  a  little  way  ?  I 
want  to  speak  to  you,''  she  said,  as  Pamela 
went  with  her  to  the  door.  It  was  very  differ- 
ent from  those  old  beseeching,  tender,  undenia- 
ble invitations  which  the  one  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  to  the  other;  but  there  was 
something  in  it  which  constrained  Pamela, 
though  she  trembled  to  her  very  heart,  to  obey. 
She  did  not  know  any  thing  about  the  envelope ; 
she  had  forgotten  it  —  forgotten  that  she  had  left 
it  there,  and  had  not  perceived  Sara's  stealthy  ex- 
ertions to  secure  a  sight  of  it.  But  neverthe- 
less she  knew  there  was  something  coining. 
She  took  down  her  little  black  hat,  trembling, 
and  stole  out,  a  dark  little  figure,  beside  Sani, 
itatelj  in  her  light  flowing  drai)erics.  They 
did  not  say  a  word  to  oach  other  as  they 
crossed  the  road  and  entered  at  the  gates  and 
passed  Betty's  cottage.  Betty  came  to  the 
door  and  looked  after  them  with  a  curiosity  so 
great  that  she  was  tempted  to  follow  and  creep 
nnder  the  bushes,  and  listen ;  but  Snra  said 
nothing  to  betray  herself  as  long  as  they  were 
within  the  range  of  old  Betty's  eye.  When 
they  had  got  to  the  chestnu^trees,  to  that  spot 
where  Mr.  Brownlow  had  come  upon  his  son 
and  his  son's  love,  and  where  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  escaping  from  the  observation  of 
spectators  at  the  gate,  Sara's  composure  gave 
way.  All  at  once  she  seized  Pamela's  arm, 
who  turned  round  to  her  with  her  lips  apart 
and  her  heart  struggling  up  into  her  mouth 
with  terror.  **  Jack  has  been  writing  to  you," 
said  Sara;  ''tell  me  what  it  has  been  about." 

"  What  it  has  been  about !  "  said  Pamela.,  with 
a  cry.  The  poor  little  girl  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  that  all  her  self-possession  forsook  her. 
Her  knees  trembled,  her  heart  beat,  fluttering 
wildly  in  her  ears  ;  she  sank  down  on  the  gross 
in  her  confusion,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "  Oh,  Miss  Brownlow !  "  was  all  that 
she  was  able  to  say. 

"  That  is  no  answer,"  sav^*  Sara,  with  all  her 
natural  vehemence.  "  Pamela,  get  up,  and  an- 
swer me  like  a  sensible  creature.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  it  is  your  fault.  A  man  might  write  to 
yon  and  yon  might  not  be  to  blame.    Tell  me 


only  what  it  means.    What  did  he  write  to  yott 
about  1 " 

Then  Pamela  bethought  herself  that  she  too 
had  a  certain  dignity  to  preserve  ;  not  her  own 
so  much  as  that  which  belonged  to  her  in  right 
of  her  betrothed.  She  got  up  hastily,  blushing 
scarlet,  and  though  she  did  not  meet  Sara's  an- 
gry questioning  eyes,  she  turned  her  downcast 
face  towards  her  with  a  ccrtuin  steadfastness. 
*'  It  is  not  any  harm,"  she  t=aid,  softly,  **  and, 
Miss  Brownlow,  you  are  no  —  no  —  older  than 
me. 

'•  I  am  two  years  older  than  you,"  said  Sara, 
"  and  I  know  the  world,  and  you  don't ;  and  I- 
am  his  sister.  Oh,  yen  foolish  little  thing ! 
don't  you  know  it  is  wicked  ?  If  you  had  told 
me,  I  never  never  would  have  let  him  tioublc 
you.  I  never  thought  Jack  would  have  done 
any  thing  so  dreadful.  It's  because  vou  don't 
know." 

**  Mamma  knows,"  said  Pamela,  with  a  cer- 
tain self-assertion  ;  and  then  her  courage  once 
more  failed  her.  '*  I  tried  to  stop  him,"  she 
said,  with  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes,  "  and 
so  did  mamma.  But  I  could  not  force  him  ; 
not  when  he  —  he  —  would  not.  What  I  think 
of,"  cried  Pamela,  "  is  him,  not  myself;  but  if 
he  won't,  what  can  I  do  1 " 

'*  If  he  won't  what  ?  "  said  Sara,  in  her  amaze- 
ment and  wrath. 

But  Pamela  could  make  no  answer;  half 
with  the  bitterness  of  it,  half  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  it,  her  heart  was  full.  It  was  hard  to 
be  questioned  and  taken  to  task  thus  by  her 
own  friend ;  but  it  was  sweet  to  know  that  what 
she  could  do  was  nothing,  that  her  efforts  had 
been  vain,  that  he  would  not  give  up.  All  this 
producid  such  a  confusion  in  her  that  she  could 
not  say  another  word.  She  turned  away,  and 
once  more  covered  her  face  with  her  hand  ;  not 
that  she  was  at  all  miserable  —  or  if  indml  it 
was  a  kind  of  misery,  misery  itself  is  sometimes 
sweet.  ' 

As  for  Sara,  she  blazed  upon  her  little  com- 
panion with  an  indignation  which  was  splendid 
to  behold.  "  Your  mamma  knows,"  she  said, 
"  and  permits  it  I  Oh,  Pamela !  that  I  should 
have  been  so  fond  of  you,  and  that  you  should 
treat  me  like  this !  " 

"  I  am  not  treating  you  badly  —  it  is  you," 
said  Pamela,  with  a  sub  which  she  could  not 
restrain,  "  who  are  cruel  to  me." 

"  If  you  think  so,  we  had  better  part,"  said 
Sara,  with  tragic  grandeur.  "  We  had  better 
part,  and  forget  that  we  ever  knew  each  other. 
I  could  have  borne  any  thing  from  you  but  be- 
ing false.  Oh,  Pamela  !  how  could  you  do  it  ? 
To  be  treacherous  to  mo  who  have  always  loved 
you,  and  to  correspond  with  Jack !  " 

*•  I  —  don't  —  correspond  —  with  Jack,"  cried 
Pamela,  the  words  being  wrung  out  of  her  I 
and  then  she  stopped  short,  and  dried  her  eyes, 
and  grew  red,  ana  looked  Sara  in  the  face.  It 
was  true,  and  yet  it  was  false ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  tnis  falsehood  in  the  spirit  made 
her  cheeks  bum,  and  yet  startled  her  into  com- 
posure.   She  stood  upright  for  the  first  time. 
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and  eyed  her  qaestioner,  bat  it  was  with  the 
self-possession  not  of  innocence  but  of  guilt. 

"  1  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Sara  — 
"  very  glad ;  but  you  let  him  write  to  you. 
And  when  I  see  bis  handwriting  on  your  table 
what  am  I  to  think  ?  I  will  speak  to  him 
about  it  to-night ; .  I  will  not  have  him  tease 
you.  Pamela,  if  you  will  trust  in  me,  I  will 
bring  you  through  it  safe.  Surely  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  have  me  for  a  friend  than 
Jack  ?  " 

Poor  Pamela's  eyes  sank  to  the  ground  as 
this  question  was  addressed  to  her.  Her  blush, 
.which  had  begun  to  fade,  returned  with  double 
violence.  Such  a  torrent  of  crimson  rushed  to 
her  face  and  throat  that  even  Sara  took  note  of 
it.  Pamela  could  not  tell  a  lie  —  not  another 
lie,  as  she  said  to  herself  in  her  heart ;  for  the 
fact  was  she  did  prefer  Jack  —  preferred  him  in- 
finitely and  beyond  all  question ;  and  such  being 
the  case,  could  not  so  much  as  look  at  her  ques- 
tioner, much  less  breathe  a  word  of  assent.  Sara 
marked  the  silence,  the  overwhelming  blush, 
the  look  which  suddenly  fell  beneath  her  own, 
with  the  consternation  of  utter  astonishment. 
In  that  moment  a  renewed  storm  of  indignation 
swept  over  her.  She  stamped  her  foot  upon 
the  grass  in  the  impatience  of  her  thoughts. 

"You  prefer  Jack,"  she  cried,  in  horror  — 
'*  you  prefer  Jack  !  Oh,  heaven !  but  in  that 
case,''  bhe  added,  gathering  up  her  long  dress 
in  her  arms,  and  turning  away  with  a  grandeur 
of  disdain  which  made  an  end  of  Pamela,  **  it  is 
evident  that  we  had  better  part.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  thing  more  1  can  say.  I  have 
thought  more  of  you  than  1  ought  to  have  done," 
said  Sara,  making  a  few  steps  forward  and  then 
turning  half  round  with  the  air  of  an  injured 
princess ;  "  but  uow  it  is  better  that  we  should 
part." 

With  this  she  waved  her  hand  and  turned 
away.  It  was  in  her  heart  to  have  turned  and 
gone  back  five-and-twenty  times  befwe  she 
reached  the  straight  line  of  the  avenue  from 
which  they  had  strayed.  Before  slie  got 
to  the  first  laurel  in  the  shrubberies,  her  heart 
had  given  her  lifty  pricks  on  the  subject  of  her 
cruelty ;  but  Sara  was  not  actually  so  moved 
by  these  admonitions  as  to  go  back.  As  for 
Pamela,  slic  stood  for  a  long  time  where  her 
friend  had  left  her,  motionless  under  the  chest- 
nut-trees, with  tears  dropping  slowly  from  her 
downcast  eyes,  and  a  speechless  yet  sweet  an- 
guish in  her  heart.  Her  mother  had  been  right. 
The  sister's  little  friend,  and  the  brother's  be- 
trothed, were  two  difl'erent  things.  This  was 
how  she  was  to  be  received  by  those  who  were 
nearest  in  the  world  to  him  ;  and  yet  he  was  a 
man,  and  his  own  master;  all  she  could  do  was 
in  vain,  and  he  could  not  bo  forced  to  give  up. 
Pamela  stood  still  until  his  sister's  light  steps 
began  to  sound  on  the  gravel ;  and  when  it  was 
evident  thp  parting  had  been  final,  and  that 
Sara  did  not  mean  to  come  back,  the  poor  child 
relieved  her  bosom  by  a  long  sob,  and  then 
went  home  very  humbly  by  the  broad  sunny 
avenue.    She  went  and  poured  her  troubles 


into  her  mother's  bosom,  which  natarally  wu 
so  much  the  worse  for  Mrs.  Prestoo's  heid- 
ache.  It  was  very  hard  to  bear,  and  yet  there 
was  one  thing  which  g^ve  a  little  comfort; 
Jack  was  his  own  master,  and  giving  bim  up, 
as  everybody  else  adjured  her  to  do,  would  be  a 
thing  entirely  without  effect. 

The  dinner-table   at   BrownlowB  wm  '▼ery 
grave  that,  night.    I^ir    Brownlow,  it  is  true 
was  much  as  usual,  and  so  was  Jack ;  thej 
were  very  much  as  they  always  were,  notwith- 
standing that  very  grave   complications  sur- 
rounded the   footsteps  of  both.    But  as  for 
Sara,    her   aspect  was   solemnity  itself;  ihe 
spoke  in  monosylUbles  only;  sne  ate  little, 
and  that  little  in  a  pathetic  way;  when  her 
father  or  her  brother  addressed  her  she  took  out 
her  finest  manners    and   extinguished   theqi. 
Altogether  she  was  a  very  imposing  and  majes- 
tic sight;  and  after  a  hw  attempts  at  ordinary 
conversation,  the  two  gentlemen,  feelina  them- 
selves very  trifling  and  insignificant  peraonagee 
indeed,  gave  in,  and  struggled  no  longer  against 
an  influence  which  was  too  much  for  them. 
There  was  something,  too,  in  her  manner-— 
something   imperceptible   to    Mr.   Brownlow, 
perceptible   only   to    Jack — which    made   it 
clear  to  the  latter  that  it  was  on  his  account  Ms 
sister  was  so  profoundly  disturbed.     He  said 
"  Pshaw ! "  to  himself  at  first,  and  tried    to 
think  himself  quite  indifferent ;  but  the  fact  was 
he  was  not  Indiflbrent.    Wlien    she  left    tba 
room  at  last.  Jack  had  no  heart  for  a  chat  with 
liis  father  over  the  claret.    He  too  felt    Us 
secret  on  his  mind,  and  became  uncomfortable 
when  he  was  drawn  at  all  into  a  confidential 
attitude ;  and  to-day,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
was  in  his  heart  a  prick  of  alarm.    Did  Sara 
know  1  was  that  what  she  meant  ?    Jack  Imew 
very  well  that  sooner  or  later  everybodj  most 
know ;  but  at  the  present  moment  a  mingled 
sense  of  shame  and  pride  and  independence  kept 
him  silent.    Even  supposing  it  was  the  most 
prudent  marriage  he  could  make,  why  should  a 
fellow  go  and  tell  everybody  like  a  girl  t    It 
might  be  well  enough  for  a  girl  to  do  it — a  girl 
had  to  get  everybody's  consent  and  ask  erery- 
bod^'s   advice,  whereas    he   required   neither 
advice  nor  consent.    And  so  he  had  not  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  say  any  thing  about  it ; 
but  it  is  nervous  work,  when  you  have  a  seciet 
on  your  mind,  to  be  left  alone  with  your  near- 
est relative,  the  person  who  has  the  beat  i^t 
to  know,  and  who  in  a  way  possesses  your 
natural  confidence,  and  has  done  nothing  to 
forfeit  it.    So  Jack  escaped  five  minutes  after 
Sara,  and  hastened  to  the  drawing-room,  look- 
ing for  her.    Perhaps  she  had  expected  it — at 
all  events  she  was  there  waiting  for  him  still  as 
solemn,  pathetic,  and  important  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.    She  had  some  work  in  her  hands, 
which  of  itself  was  highly  significant.    Jack 
went  up  to  her,  and  she  looked  at  him,  hut  took 
no  further  notice.    After  that  one  glance  she 
looked  down  again,  and   went   on  witii    her 
work  —  things  were  too  serious  for  speech . 

"  What's  the  matter? "  said  Jack.    "  Why 
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ybii  making  soch  a  tragedy-qneen  of  your- 
aelf  ?  What  has  ererybody  done  i  My  opinion 
is  you  have  frightened  my  father  to  death/' 

**  I  should  he  very  sorry  if  I  had  frightened 
pspa/'  said  Sara  meekly ;  and  then  she  hroke 
forth  with  vehemence,  '*  Oh.  how  can  yon, 
Jack  1    Don't  you  feel  ashamed  to  look  me  in 

**  I  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  1 "  cried 
Jack,  in  utter  hewilderment ;  and  he  retired  a 
step,  but  yet  stared  at  her  with  the  most 
■traightforward  staic.  His  eyes  did  not  fall 
under  the  scrutiny  of  hers,  but  gradually  as  he 
looked  there  began  to  steal  up  among  his 
whiskers  an  increasing  heat,  lie  ^rew  red 
though  tliere  was  no  visible  cause  for  it.  "  1 
•hoold  like  to  know  what  I  have  done,"  he  said, 
with  an  affected  laugh.  "Anyhow,  you  take 
high  ground.'' 

**I  cooldn't  take  too  high  ground,"  said 
Sara,  solemnly.  "  Oh,  Jack  !  how  could  you 
think  of  meddling  with  that  innocent  little 
thing  1  To  see  her  about  so  pretty  and  sweet 
as' she  was,  and  then  to  go  and  worry  her  and 
tease  her  to  death  !  " 

"  Worry  and  tease  —  whom  ? "  cried  Jack, 
in  amaze.  This  was  certainly  not  the  accusa- 
tion he  expected  to  hear. 

"  As  if  you  did  not  know  whom  I  mean  !  " 
said  his  sister.  *•  Wasn't  it  throwing  them- 
selves on  our  kindness  when  they  came  here? 
And  to  make  her  that  she  dares  not  walk  about 
or  come  out  anywhere  —  to  tease  her  with 
letters  even  !  I  think  you  arc  the  last  man  in 
the  world  from  whom  I  should  have  expected 
that." 

Jack  had  taken  to  bite  his  nails,  not  well 
knowing  what  else  to  do.  Bnt  he  made  no 
direct  replv  even  to  the  solemnity  of  this  ap- 
peaL  A  ilush  of  anger  sprang  up  over  his 
uos,  and  yet  he  was  amused. 

"  Has  she  been  complaining  to  you  ?  "   he 


Complaining,"  said  Sara.  ''Poor  little 
thing!  ifOf  indeed.  She  never  said  a  word. 
I  found  it  out  all  hy  myself." 

"Then  I  advise  you  to  keep  it  all  to  your- 
self," said  her  brother,  "  she  don't  want  you  to 
interfere,  nor  I  either.  We  can  manage  our 
own  affairs  ;  and  1  think,  Sara,"  he  added, 
with  an  almost  equal  grandeur,  "  if  I  were 
yoo  I  would  not  notice  the  mote  in  my  broth- 
er's ere  till  I  had  looked  after  the  lieain'  in  my 
own. 

The  beam  in  her  own  !  what  did  ho  mean  ? 
But  Jack  went  off  in  a  lofty  way,  contenting 
himself  with  this  Parthian  arrow,  and  declining 
to  explain.  The  insinuation,  however,  dis- 
turbed Sara.  What  was  the  iKjam  in  her  own  ? 
Somehow,  while  she  was  puzzling  al)out  it,  a 
vision  of  voung  Powys  crossed  her  mind,  jmpa's 
friend,  who  Iwgiui  to  come  so  often.  When 
she  thouglK  of  that,  she  smiled  at  her  brother's 
delusion.  Poor  Jack !  he  did  not  know  that  it 
was  in  dischan^e  of  her  most  sacred  duty  that 
she  was  civil  to  Powyj.  She  had  been  very 
civil  to  him.     She  had  taken  his  part  against 


Jack's  own  refined  rudeness,  and  delivered  him 
even  from  the  perplexed  affabilities  of  her 
father,  though  he  was  her  father's  friend.  Both 
Mr.  Brownlow  and  Jack  were  pre-occupied, 
and  Sara  had  been  the  only  one  to  entertain 
the  stranger.  And  she  had  done  it  so  as  to 
make  the  entertainment  very  amusing  and 
pleasant  to  herself.  But  what  had  that  to  do 
with  a  beam  in  her  eye  ?  She  had  made  a 
vow,  and  she  was  performing  her  vow.  And 
he  was  her  father  s  friend ;  and  if  all  other 
arguments  should  be  exhausted,  still  the  case 
was  no  parallel  to  that  of  Pamela.  He  was  not 
a  poor  man  dwelling  at  the  gate.  He  was  a 
fairy  prince,  whom  some  enchantment  had 
transformed  into  his  present  shape.  The  case 
was  utterly  different.  Thus  it  was  with  a  cer- 
tain magniticent  superiority  over  her  brother's 
weakness  that  Sara  smiled  to  herself  at  his 
delusion.  And  yet  she  was  grieved  to  think 
that  he  should  take  refuge  in  such  a  delusion, 
and  did  not  show  any  symptom  of  real  sorrow 
for  his  own  sin. 

Jack  had  hardly  gone  when  Mr.  Brownlow 
came  up-stairs.  And  ho  too  asked  Sara  why 
it  was  that  she  sat  apart  in  such  a  melancholy 
majesty.  When  he  had  heard  the  cause,  he  was 
more  disturbed  than  either  of  his  children  had 
been.  Sara  had  supposed i that  Jack  might  be 
trifling  with  her  poor  little  friend  —  she  thought 
that  ho  might  currv  the  flirtation  so  far  as  to 
break  poor  Pamela  s  heart,  perhaps.  But  Mr. 
Brownlow  knew  that  there  were  sometimes  con- 
sequences more  serious  than  even  the  breaking 
of  hearts.  To  be  sure  he  judged,  not  with  the 
awful  severity  of  a  woman,  but  with  the  leniency 
of  a  man  of  the  world  ;  but  yet  it  seemed  to  him 
that  worse  things  might  happen  to  poor  Pamela 
than  an  innocent  heanbreak,  and  his  soul 
was  disturbed  witliin  him  by  the  thought.  He 
had  warned  his  son,  with  all  the  gravity  which 
the  occasion  required ;  but  Jack  was  young, 
and  no  doubt  the  warning  had  been  ineffectual. 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  grieved  to  his  soul ;  and, 
what  was  strange  enough,  it  never  occurred  to 
him  tliat  his  son  could  have  behaved  as  he  had 
done,  like  a  Paladin.  Jack's  philosophy,  which 
had  so  little  effect  upon  himself,  had  deceived 
his  father.  Mr.  Brownlow  felt  that  Jack  was 
not  the  man  to  sacrifice  his  position  and  pros- 
pects and  ambitions  to  an  early  marriage,  and 
the  (»nly  alternative  was  one  at  which  he  shud- 
dered. For  the  truth  was,  his  eve  had  been 
much  attracted  by  tiic  bright  little  face  at  the 
gate.  It  i-ecalled  some  other  face  to  him  ^^he 
could  not  recall  whose  face.  He  had  thought 
she  was  like  Sara  at  first,  but  it  was  not  Sara. 
And  to  think  of  that  fresh  sweet  blossoming 
creature  all  trodden  down  into  dust  and  ruin  ! 
The  thought  made  Mr.  Brownlow's  heart  con- 
tract with  positive  pain.  He  went  down  into 
the  avenue,  and  walked  about  there  for  hours 
waiting  for  his  son.  It  must  not  be,  he  said  to 
himself — it  must  not  be  !  And  all  this  time 
Jack,  not  knowing  what  was  in  store  for  him, 
was  hearing  over  and  over  again,  with  much 
repetition,  the  story  of  the  envelope  and  Sara's 
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visit,  and  was  drying  Pamela's  tears,  and  laugh- 
ing at  her  fright,  and  asking  her  gloriously 
what  anybody  could  do  to  separate  them  ?  — 
what  could  anybody  do  ?  A  gitl  might  be  sub- 
ject to  her  parents ;  but  who  was  there  who 
could  take  away  his  free-will  from  a  man  ?  This 
was  the  scope  of  Jack's  conversation,  and  it 
was  very  charming  to  his  hearer.  What  could 
any  one  do  against  that  magnificent  force  of 


resolution  ?  Of  course  his  allowanoe  might  be 
taken  from  him  ;  bat  he  could  work.  They  hid  it 
all  their  own  way  in  Mrs.  Swajne's  parionr, 
though  Mrs.  Swayne  herself  did  not  hesitate  to 
expr^s  her  disapproval ;  bat  as  jet  Mr.  John 
knew  nothing  about  the  anxious  parent  who 
walked  up  and  down  waiting  for  nim  on  die 
otlier  side  of  the  gate. 


From  the  Examiner. 

Memoir  of  William  Edmondsioune  Ayfotin, 
D,  C.  Ly  Author  of  *  Lays  of  the  Scot- 
tish Cavaliers/  &c.  &c.  By  Theodore 
Martin.  With  an  Appendix.  William 
Blackwood  and  Son. 

William  Edmoni>8toune  Aytoux, 
says  the  friend  of  kindred  geni'iis  who  has 
paid  to  him  just  honor  in  this  Memoir,  was  de- 
scended from  the  scholar  and  poet  Sir  Rob- 
ert Aytoun,  of  whom  Ben  Jonson  was 
loved  dearly,  as  he  told  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden,  and  whom  Hobbcs  of  Malmesbury 
"made  use  of  for  an  Aristarchus,  when 
he  made  his  epistle  dedicatory  for  his  trans- 
lation of  '  Tbucydidrs.' "  Burns  took  the 
idea  of  his  *  Auld  Lang  Svne  *  from  Sir 
Bobert  Aytoun's  poem  beginning 

Should  old  acquaintance  be  forgot 
And  never  thought  upon? 

The  father  of  William  Edmondstoune 
Avtoun  was  Roger  Aytoun,  partner  at  Ed- 
inburgh in  a  leading  firm  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet.  Roger  Aytoiin  was  a  cultivated 
man,  a  Whig,  and  a  friend  of  Francis  Jef- 
frey. He  was  married  to  a  lady  who  had 
beauty,  piety,  and  love  of  romance  —  a  Jaco- 
bite who,  when  a  girl,  had  seen  Waiter 
Scott  in  his  boyhood,  who  delighted  in  the 
ballad  poetry  of  Scotland,  and  transmitted 
her  tastes  to  her  only  son. 

William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  born  in 
June,  1813,  was  the  only  son  of  these 
parents;  but  he  had  two  sisters,  both  of 
whom  survive  him,  and  to  whom  his  friend 
Mr.  Theodore  Martin  dedicates  this  Memoir,  i 


Aytoun  as  a  child  was  quick-witted,  quick- 
tempered, and  ready  at  fun.  When  ten  or 
eleven  years  old  he  read  with  keen  relish 
Scott's  novels,  and  was  {ilad  to  lay  bold  of 
the  *  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,*  or  *  Humphrey 
Clinker.'  As  a  schoolboy  he  was  rail  <m 
animal  spirits,  too  bright  to  be  among  the 
dunces,  but  only  getting  enough  Latin  and 
Greek  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  fair  place 
among  schoolboys.  His  livelier  sense  of 
Latin  and  its  literature,  as  something;  real 
and  enjoyable,  he  got  at  the  Edinbiiigh 
University  from  Professor  Pillans.  He  ad- 
vanced less  in  Greek,  though  drawn  eepe- 
cially  to  Homer.  He  wrote  much  verse ;  se- 
rious verse  in  the  manner  of  Pope  and 
Dryden,  ballads  and  scjuibs  afler  nis  own 
lively  fashion.  He  delighted  also  in  field 
sports,  and  relished  joyously  the  intercourse 
with  friends.  It  was  at  college  that  Mr. 
Theodore  Martin,  also  a  student,  but  a  few 
years  Aytoun's  junior,  first  saw  his  friend, 
cleverly  upsetting  with  an  effective  unpre- 
meditated speech  the  effect  of  the  forced  ora- 
tory of  leaders  in  a  students'  meeting.  That 
was  in  1832,  when  Aytoun's  age  was  seven- 
teen, and  in  the  same  year  his  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  the  Poles  led  to  his  publishing 
*  Poland,  Homer,  and  other  Poems.' 

In  the  following  year  Aytoun,  came  to 
London,  and  spent  several  months  in  the 
chambers  of  a  busy  solicitor  and  parliament- 
ary a<];cnt.  He  satisfied  himself  that  there 
would  not  be  a  career  for  him  as  barrister 
in  London,  and  spent  the  next  winter  at 
Aschaffenburg  for  acquisition  of  the  Ger- 
man language  and  a  study  of  its  literature 
under  Professor  J.  E.  Merkel.  There  he 
translated  the  first  part  of  Faust  into 
English  verse ,  and  he  wished  to  publish  the 
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translation.  At  the  same  time,  while  urg- 
ing his  disinclination  and  unfitness  doainst 
his  fathers  wish  that  he  should  be  a  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  he  indicated  the  Chair  of 
Belles  Leitres  in  the  University  as  a  suita- 
ble object  of  ambition,  for  which  he  might 
fit  himself  by  literary  studies.  Aytoun's 
translation  of  Faust  never  was  published. 
When  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  April, 
1834,  ho  found  no  less  than  four  new  trans- 
lations of  Faust^  either  published  or  an- 
nounced as  in  the  press.  Aytoun  delighted 
also  in  the  German  fun  and  the  bright  po- 
etical fancy  of  Tieck,  and  was  stimulated 
by  his  contact  with  the  German  mind  to 
much  literary  activity.  But  as  Law  seemt*d 
to  be  the  only  profession  open  to  him,  he 
passed  the  necessary  examinations,  was  ad- 
mitted in  1835  as  Writer  to  the  Signet,  and 
worked  in  the  chamWrs  of  his  father's  firm. 
But  its  business  declined,  and  Aytoun  re- 
solved to  try  his  fortune  at  the  Scottish 
Bar,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1840.  His 
known  pursuit  of  literature  did  him .  no 
eood  with  the  solicitors.  He  had  publislied 
m  Blackwood  translations  from  Uhland,  and 
had  translated  the  22nd  book  of  tht*.  *■  Iliad ' 
into  English  trochaics.  In  November,  1839, 
his  poem  of  *  Ilermotimua  *  had  appeared  in 
Blackwood  \  in  May,  18  tO,  he  published,  in 
Blachcoodt  translations  from  the  Romaic ; 
and  in  December,  1841,  also  in  Blackwood,, 
hi«  poem  of  *  Blind  Old  Milton.' •  In  1840, 
aUio,  his  *  Life  and  Times  of  Richard  the 
First'  appeared  in  the  series  of  the  '  Fami- 
ly Library.*  As  a  Barrister  he  did  get, 
however,  a  moderate  share  of  work,  and 
did  it  well,  especially  crimmal  business,  u{)- 
on  the  Western  Circuit. 

By  the  wit,  fun,  and  bright  sense  of  litera- 
ture which  jzive  long  life  to  the  caricatures  of 
the  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads,  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  first  drew  Aytoun  to  his  side. 
Through  Professor  Forbes,  Aytoun  b(»came 
at  this  time  ac(juainte<l  with  Mr.  Martin. 
The  Bon  Gaulticr  B  illads,  which  his  new 
friend  had  bcjjun  to  contribute  to  the  mag- 
azines, tickled  his  fancy,  and  when  he 
found  that  it  was  proposed  to  procure  more 
he  undertook  to  join  in  their  production. 
"  Jo  this  way,"  says  his  biographer,  *'  a  kind 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  partnership 
commenced  in  a  series  of  humorous  papers, 
which  appeared  in  Ta'u's  and  Fraser's  Mag- 
azines during  the  years  1842,  1843,  and 
1844.  In  these  papers,  in  which  we  ran 
a  tilt  with  all  the  recklessness  of  youthful 
spirits,  against  such  of  the  tastes  or  follies 
of  the  day  as  presented  an  opening  for  ridi- 
cule or  mirth,  at  the  same  time  that  we  did 
DOt  altogether  lose  sight  of  a  purpose  higher 
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than  mere  amusement,  appeared  the  verse?, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  which  subsequently 
became  popular,  to  a  degree  we  then  little 
contemmated,  as  the  *Bon  Gaultier  Bal- 
lads.' "  The  whimsical  imitations  in  these  bal- 
lads of  the  manner  of  many  poets  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  mere  fun  of  the  *  Rejected 
Addresses.'  It  was  possible  only  to  men  of 
high  spirits  with  eager  relish  for  literature 
and  a  living  sense  of  it,  who  in  sympathy 
with  men  of  genius  might  feel,  each  for 
himself,  *  Audi  ich  war  in  Arkadien  geto- 
ren.*  *'  It  was  precisely  the  poets  whom  wc 
most  admired,"  says  Mr.  Theodore  Martin, 
"  that  we  imitated  the  most  frequently.  Let 
no  one  parody  a  poet  unless  he  loves  him. 
He  must  first  be  penetrated  by  his  spirit, 
and  have  steeped  his  ear  in  the  music  of  his 
verse,  before  he  can  reflect  these  under  a 
humorous  aspcttt  with  success  ** 

The  sympathy  between  Aytoun  and  the 
friend  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
sketch  of  his  career  could  not  fail  to  be 
close.  They  had  the  same  wholesome  vi- 
vacity of  humour,  based  on  the  same  keen 
relish  of  poetry  that  made  them  both  almost 
or  altogether  poets,  and  the  minds  of  both 
had  an  affmity  for  the  best  German  litera- 
turi».  If  they  were  not  born  to  be  great 
chiefs  themselves  in  literature,  thev  are 
foremost  examples  of  the  britrhtest  literary 
class,  —  men  wholesome  and  kindly,  with 
true  criticral  enjoyment  of  the  excellence  of 
others,  which,  perha{)S,  somewhat  impedes 
full  exercise  of  independent  powers  upon 
the;  realities  that  genius  shapes  to  its  own 
uses  or  the  needs  of  men.  How  delightful- 
ly the  minds  of  these  two  friends  were  at- 
tuned to  each  other  we  may  gather  from  a 
note  in  which  Mr.  Martin  s{)eaks  of  the 
habit  of  working  together  that  caused  them 
to  catch  somethins;  of  each  other's  manner. 
When  they  were  revisin^j  their  transla- 
tions of  the  *  Poems  and  Ballads  of- Goethe; 
for  the  pri's«  in  1858,  Aytoun  wrote  to  his 
colleague:  *' On  going  over  the  poems  I 
was  vt*r}'  much  struck  by  the  occasional  re- 
semblance of  our  styles.  There  is  one  of 
yours,  *  To  My  Mistress,*  which  I  could  al- 
most have  sworn  to  as  mine  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  cadence,  if  I  did  not  know  it 
to  be  yours."  But  in  pleasant  diflTerences 
lies  much  of  the  charm  of  friendship,  and 
with  the  poetry  in  Aytoun's  nature  there 
had  grown  from  his  first  lessons  at  his 
mother's  knee  a  romantic  cavalier  attach- 
ment to  the  Stuarts;  a  historical  faith 
which,  says  his  friend,  "  was  to  him  only 
less  sacred  than  his  religious  creed."  IIis 
Scottish  attachment  to  the  Stuarts,  Mr. 
Martin  tells  us,   "  was  so  real  that  it  col- 
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cured  his  views  of  the  history  of  that  dy- 
nasty and  its  followers  to  a  degree  which 
surprised  those  who  knew  how  critical  was 
his  obserration  and  how  practical  his  judg- 
ment in  all  other  matters.  Touch  this 
theme  at  any  time,  even  when  his  flow  of 
mirthful  spirits  was  at  his  fullest,  and  his 


tremulous  voice  and 


under  this  bubbling  joyonsness  of  spirit  was  t 
well  of  gentleness  and  tender  heart,  of  strong 
feeling  and  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  which  found 
its  way  to  the  surface  on  just  occasion,  and  on 
just  occasion  only.  He  had,  moreover,  a  6no 
eye  for  nature,  and  a  subtle  sympathy  with  ill 
her  moods  and  aspects,  which  made  his  familiar 
ai  nis  lui.esr,  ana   nis    ^j^ij.  y^,^^^  f^^^  ,o  f,^^e  ^i^h  her,  peculiarlv  de- 

(juivenng  hp  told  how  |  lijrhtful.  Then  his  heart  would  open  out' into 
deeply-seated  were  his  feelings  in  all  that :  a  stream  of  eloquent  fancies,  and  ^e  hnmonrist 
related  to  it.  On  any  other  point  he  would  '  was  lost  for  the  time  in  the  ardent  enthusiasm 
bear  to  l)e  rallied,  but  not  upon  this."    Net-  I  of  the  poet.    To  women  he  was  always  tenderly 

courteous,  and  with  children  he  waa   always 
happy,  and  they  with  him. 

In  few  cases  did  Aytoun  make  a  more  ef- 
fective use  of  his  powers  than  in  the  earnest 


tied  by  Thackeray's  just  treatment  of  Mary 
Stuart  in  one  of  his  *  Lectures  on  the  Four 
Georges,'  when  those  lectures  were  given  at 
Edinburgh,  Aytoun  said  to  him  with  un- 
wonted harshness,  **  Stick  to  your  Jeames's, 

Thackeray !  They  are  more  in  your  line  |  humour  of  his  protest  against  the  disastvoot 
than  the  Georges."  The  knowledge  of  this  Railway  Mania,  entitled  *  How  we  got  ap 
feeling  [in  Aytoun  will  put  some  of  the  re-  '  the  Glenmutchkin  Railway,  and   how  we 


quisite  heartiness  into  the  reading  of  his 
best  serious  verse,  the  *  Lays  of  the  Cava- 


got  out  of  it.' 
In  1845  the  removal  of  IVofeasor  Spald- 


liers.'  The  first  of  his  bidlads,  which  ob- 1  ing  to  St.  Andrew's  left  vacant  the  chair  of 
tained  for  him  the  first  success  in  serious  j  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  UniTer- 
verse,  was  the  *  Burial  March  of  Dundee,'  '■  sity  of  Edinburgh.  As  a  student  in  Ger- 
which  appeared  in  BlacktooocTa  Magazine  '  many  he  had  named  to  his  father  this  ohair 
for  April,  1843.  When  he  wrote  it  his  \  as  an  object  of  ambition.  Literature  wai 
father  was  d}4ng,  and  his  father  died  not   the  work  for  which  he  was  most  fit     He 


many  days  before  its  publication.  His 
father's  death  left  Aytoun  free,  without 
home  antagonism,  to  take  his  natural  side 
as  a  party  writer.  Ho  could  only  be  a 
Conservative  in  politics.  It  is  a  rebuke  to 
the  narrowness  of  controversy  that  to  this 


had  been  toiling  at  the  Bar  with  alow  suc- 
cess, while  gradually  earning  his  good  name 
among  writers.  The  salary  attached  to  Uie 
chair  was  only  100/.,  and  the  annual  in- 
come from  fees  did  not  exceed  130/.  He 
obtained  the  chair,  and  raised  the  number  of 


partjr  belonged  by  nature  and  education  so  the  students  from  thirty  in  1846  to  upwards 
cultivated  and  fine-hearted  a  man  as  Wil-  of  150  in  1864.  He  had  also  before  his  ap- 
liam  Edmondstoune  Aytoun.  We  quote  a  pointment  become,  as  a  contributor,  inti- 
part  of  his  friend's  recollection  of  his  char-  mately  connected  with  Blackwood^a  MagO' 
acter :  —  zme,  and  for  many  years  afler  1844  wrote  for 

it  almost  monthly.  In  April,  1849,  Aytoun 
lie  was  of  too  kindly  and  sympathetic  ana-  ^^  married  to  the  youngest  daughter  of- 
ture,  perhaps,  to  shine  as  a  wit :  not  only  was  '  Professor  Wilson,  And  it  was  only  then  that 
his  friend  dearer  to  him  than  his  jest,  but  he  j  he  ceased  to  reside  with  his  mother  and  sis- 
luul  that  fine  instinct  of  pain  which  suspends  ters.  When  Lord  Derby  came  into  office 
many  a  flash  of  humour  or  wit  that  might  daz-  in  1852,  a  vacancy  in  the  sheriffship  of  OA- 
zle  many,  but  must  wound  one.   But  there  was  j  ney  and   Zetland  enabled  him  to  requite 

"•  "^ M?'  u^  aI'^T^  *^ t!  *"'  ^*^  ''^"'^^  '\ '  ^»th  that  office  Aytoun's  political  semoes. 
would  be  hard  to  define.    It  was  compounded    ^  punctually  fulfiUeihis  duties,  and 

mamlv  of  pleasant  exagiiferation,  plavful  aim-       ^   ,,     ^     ^  .  '  v    !r\  l  ""*«^»^  ««» 

sion,  unlooked-for  turns  of  phrase,  and  strong  "«"»"y  spent  in  the  Orkneys  a  part  of  the 
mother-wit.  It  was  always  essentiallv  the  summer  months.  In  June,  1853,  Professor 
humour  of  a  gentleman,  without  cynicism  and  j  Aytoun  received  from  Oxford  the  honorary 
without  irreverence.      Irresistible    while    you  ,  dejjree  of  D.  C.  L. 

were  under  its  influence,  it  rose  so  entirely  out  In  May,  1854,  there  appeared  in  Black' 
of  the  occasion,  and  was  so  coloured  by  the  '  wood  Aytoun's  sham  criticism  of  an  unpab- 
mood  of  the  moment  — it  was  so    much,   in    lished  tragedy,  •  Firmilian,*  by  Percy  Jones. 


short,  a  part  of  the  man  —  that  it  would  be  as 
impossible  to  fix  it  upon  paper  as  to  perpetuate 
tiie  gradation  of  light  and  colour. 

When,  rapt  through  many  a  rosy  change, 
The  twilight  dies  into  the  dark. 

This  was  Aytoun  in  his  lighter  moods ;  but 


The  criticism  and  the  extracts  were  both 
from  one  hand,  but  they  took  in  many  of  the 
critics,  and  Aytoun  was  led  to  crown  his 
joke  by  publishing  a  complete  tragedy  of 
*  Firmilian,*  in  caricature  of  the  spasmodic 
style.  At  the  end  of  1855,  Aytoun  besan  to 
write  his  *  Bothwell,*  which  was  puwislied 
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in  the  following  year,  and  with  which  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  he  was  never  himself 
gatimed.  Then,  after  a  few  months*  rest 
from  literary  labor,  he  was  hard  at  work 
again.  In  1857,  he  prepared  an  edition  of 
%ottish  Ballads.  In  1858,  he  was  busy 
witd  his  friend,  Theodore  Martin,  upon  a 
reprint  of  their  translation  of  Goethe's  bal- 
lads and  minor  poems*  which  had  appeared 
in  Blackwood  in  1843-44.  In  Apni,  1859, 
Avtoun*s  wife  died,  leaving  him  childless. 
*'  Night  after  night,**  says  Mr.  John  Black- 
wood, '*  I  used  to  call  in  upon  him,  and  any 
thing  more  melancholy  than  our  old  bright 
companion,  sitting  with  his  head  leaning  on 
bis  nands,  cheerless  and  helpless,  I  never 
saw.** 

After  this  time,  Aytoun*s  health  broke. 
He  began  to  publish  in  Blachvood  his  novel 
of  *  Norman   Sinclair,*  diffuse  and  ill  ar- 
ranged, but  full  of  good  thought  and  covert 
personal  reminiscence.     He  was  sleepless 
and  plagued  with  dyspepsia  in  which,  as  he 
painted  its  agonies,  **a  mutton  chop  be- 
ccnnesa  fiery  crab,    rending  the  interior 
with  its  claws ;  and  even  rice  pudding  has 
the  intorable  effrontery  to  become  revivified 
as  a  hedgehog.**  In  1 86 1 ,  he  sought  healtji  at 
tibe  baths  of  Homburg.    In  November  of 
that  year,  his  mother  died,  at  the  ac^e  of 
ninety.    In  1 862,  he  went  again  to  Hom- 
burg.   He  had  grown  thinner,  and  there 
was  hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek.     Ailer  this 
time  he  wrote  but  little.     He  sought  com- 
fbrt  in  a  second  marriage  in  December. 
1863,  was  happy  in  it,  and  improved  in 
bealth  tilL  in  the  winter  of  1864,  the  old 
distressing  symptoms  recurred.    Next  year 
be  tried  summer  quarters  in  Scotland ;  in 
June,  1865,  he  wrote  a  vigorous  political 
article  for  Blackwood,    But  on  the  4th  of 
the  next  August  he  died,  sinking  so  rapidly 
that  his  sisters,    summoned    by    tele^j^ram 
from  Edinburgh,  did  not  arrive  till  some 
boon  after  his  death.    "  We  went  straight 
to  bis  room,**  writes  one  of  them,  **and 
there  he  lay  like  a  statue,  with  a  heavenly 
smile  upon  his  lips,  and  the  colour  in  his 
cheek.    It  did  not  look  like  death ;    and 
they  had  laid  him  out  with   bunches  of  his 
(avonrile  white  roses  on  his  breast.** 
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From  the  Spectator. 
THE  END  OF  THE  STRUGGLE. 

The  division  of  Thursday  night,  which  es- 
tablished the  principle  that  minorities  have 
a  right  to  local  as  well  as  to  Imperial  repre- 


sentation, may  yet  prove  a  turning- point  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain.     For  the  first 
time  since  1832,  Uie  **  speculative '*  politi- 
cians, the  men,  that  is,  who  can  think  as 
well  as  vote,  reason  as  well  as  feel,  who 
want  to  build  like  architects,  and  not  mere- 
ly pile  up  excreta  like  coral  insects,  who  be- 
lieve that  a  representative  chamber  should 
be  an  organism,  and  not  a  powdery  precipi* 
tate  from  electoral  chemicals,  have  fairly  ae- 
feated   the   "  practical  *'    politicians,    fairly 
driven  a  new  idea  into  the  thickest-headed 
Philistines  among  mankind,  the  bourgeois 
democracy.    It  has  been  a  hard  fight  and  a 
lung  one,  and  it  has  often  seemed  so  hope- 
less that  the  reasoners  despaired.  The  aristo- 
crats would  not  listen,  the  bourgeoisie  could 
not  understand  if  they  did  listen,  the  people 
would  not  care,  wire-pullers  like  Mr.  Disraeli 
perceived  that  the  innovation   threatened 
their  trade,  and  orators  like  Mr.  Bright,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  political  insolence,  called 
the  only  proposal  ever  made  for  scientific 
representation  the  *'  spawn  **  of  feeble  and 
prejudiced  minds.     Still  the  ^'reasoners,' 
and  the  **  dreamers,"  and  the  **  enthusiasts, 
and  the  "  politicians  of  the  writing-table 
fought  on,  opposing  argument  to  assertion, 
sarcasm  to  horse  laughter,  intellectual  enthu- 
siasm to  brnte  anger,  till  they  converted 
the  Peers,  convinced  the  representatives  of 
the  workmen,  won  over  the  great  newspa- 
per, —  the   Times  actually  became  earnest, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Crimean  War, — 
and,  finally,  being  aided  by  a  casual  con- 
currence  of  circumstances,  compelled  the 
mass  of  members  to  consent  to  justice  as  a 
temporary  experiment.     Of  course  the  ex- 
periment is  a  small  one,  as  English  experi- 
ments, and  indeed  all  fruitful  experiments, 
usually  are,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  a 
trial,  which  if  it  works  as  we  believe  it  will 
work,  will  change  the  House  of  Commons 
from  a  chamber  representing  a  numerical 
majority  into  one  representing  the  whole 
nation  —  its  brains  as  well  as  its  stomach  — 
!  and  finally  save  us  from  the  greatest  of  all 
our  immediate  dangers,  the  rule  of  a  bour- 
geois democracy,  irresistible  as  any  democ- 
racy must  be,  and  vulgar  in  thought,  aspira- 
tions, and  action  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
mocracy tends  always  to  become.     W^Sh. 
ten-pounders  for  arbiters  Mr.  Mill  has-  beat- 
en Mr.  Bright,  the  architect  the  leveller,, 
and  the  result  of  the  long  contest  ought  to 
encourage  the  fanatics,  dreamers,  enthusi- 
asts, and  other  believers  in  the  morali  right 
of  the  brain  to  guide  the  hands,  to  persevere- 
in  their  efforts  to  make  the  sovereign  as- 
sembly a  real  microcosm  of  the  nation,  com- 
petent to  reflect  people  wha  can.  abolish. 
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pauperism,  as  well  as  those  who  pay  rates 
to  keep  paupers  alive.     After  the  vote  of 
Thursday,  we  do  not  despair  when  redistri- 
bution is  fairly  on,  and  London  obtains  its 
fair  share  of  members,  of  trying  there  Mr. 
Hare*s  plan,  and  so  enabling  the  Metropo- 
lis to  supplement  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
House  by  seating  every  celebrity  whom  less 
organized  constituencies  leave  out.       We 
have  a  lever  in  that  project  which  we  have 
not  in  this  one,  namely,  the  possibility  of 
convincing  the  workmen  that  it  is  their  di- 
rect interest  that  the  experiment  should  be 
tried.    Meanwhile,  the  work  to  be  done  is 
to  show  the  minority  in  every  borough  and 
county  how  completely  the  new  experiment 
protects  them  from  disfranchisement,  how 
vivid  it  may  again  make  their  political  life, 
how  direct  it  makes  their  connection  with 
the  Assembly  which  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent all  opinions,  but  which,  on  the  bour- 
geois theory,  ought  to  represent  only  those 
which  have  tbund  place  in  the  majority  of 
heads.    If  the  minority  can  only  be  thor- 
oughly convinced  at  once   of  their  power 
and  their  responsibility  for  its  exercise,  the 
■first  Householder  Parliament  may  accept  a 
really  broad  plan  of  redistribution,  abolish 
all  the  little  nests  of  corruption  and  petty 
prejudice,  transfer  nominal  power   to  the 
places  where  actual  power  resides,  without 
running   the   risk   of   producing   a   House 
filled  with  men  as  alike,  as  useless,  and  as 
powerful  as  cyphers  alter  an  arithmetical 
unit.     Even  it  the  minorities  cannot  accom- 
plish this  they  may,  if  instructed,  force  on  a 
most  beneficial  compromise,  and  by  insist- 
ing on   single  seats  and  single  votes  —  a 
plan  to  which  even  Mr.  Bright  seems  dis- 
posed to  yield  —  treble  their  own  chance  of 
representation. 

For  the  rest,  both  Houses  have,  durinir 
the  week,  greatly  improved  the  Bill.  Lord 
Derby  has  been  well  enough  to  attend  the 
Peers,  and  the  absurd  attempt  to  disfran- 
chise the  London  workmen  by  raising  the 
lodger  qualification  has  been  given  up. 
Lord  Cairns,  who  proposed  that  amend- 
ment, humbly  confessed  that  he  had  made 
a  blunder.  He  did  not  know,  he  said,  he 
was  sure ;  he'  thought  the  Commons  had 
done  one  thing,  and  found  on  inquiry  they 
had  done  another;  and  then  the  figure 
which  he  had  taken  for  rental  meant  annu- 
al value,  and  then  there  was  a  difference, 
and  f^o  on,  and  so  on  through  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  of  a  speech  which  reduced  his  audi- 
ence to  one  of  two  alternatives.  Either 
.Lord  Cairns  knew  nothing  about  the  lodger 
franchise,  in  which  case  he  had  no  business 
.to  touch  it;  or  he  did  know,  in  which  case 


he  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  politicians.  The 
whole  scene  was  most  undignified,  but  still, 
the  House  of  Lords  rescinded  their  vote,  and 
the  Bill  was  greatly  the  better  for  their  in- 
firmity of  purpose.  They  showed,  as  Mr. 
Disraeli  saia  with  his  usual  scorn  of  his  fe- 
tishes, **  adequate  intelligence  *'  to  get  oat  of 
an  untenable  position,  and  that  is  all  which, 
perhaps,  could  be  expected.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Commons  have  abolished  voting- 
papers,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  Eng- 
lish intelligence,  with  tenants  accustomed 
to  pbey  their  landlords,  uneducated  Totors, 
and  magistrates  selected  because  they  own 
land,  would  have  half  ruined  the  Bill.  The 
alternative  plan  of  collecting  Totes  as  we 
collect  the  census  will  not  be  listened  to  till 
members  have  paid  their  first  election  bills, 
and  found  them  increased  by  exactly  SCO 
per  cent.,  and  meanwhile,  for  one  mor^  Par- 
liament every  voter  must  declare  his  politi- 
cal opinions  in  the  middle  of  a  noisy,  excited, 
and  possibly  half-drunk  mob,  who,  the  Skuv- 
(lard  coolly  says,  are  sure  to  be  Liberal,  but 
who,  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks,  are  sure  to  be  To- 
ry. Expense  will  very  soon  compel  Par- 
liament to  abolish  the  present  rude  scheme 
of  voting,  and  the  Peers  are  not  likely  to 
quarrel  with  the  Commons  about  a  device 
which,  if  carried,  would  enable  the  freehold 
associations  to  manufacture  Liberal  coanty 
votes  by  the  thousand,  the  Bill  will  next 
week  be  law,  and  on  the  1 7th  inst  Parlia- 
ment will  rise,  having  completed  a  sinsle 
work  —  the  dethronement  of  the  Middle 
class. 

Its  last  act  has  been  to  vote  Mr.  Disraeli 
another  year  of  power.  By  a  clause  added 
at  the  last  moment,  in  the  event  of  a  disso- 
lution before  January,  1869,  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  be  elected  by  the  old  consti- 
tuency, and  Mr.  Disraeli  has,  therefore, 
only  to  threaten  a  dissolution  to  nullify  the 
eficct  of  his  whole  Bill.  It  is  a  very  con- 
venient arrangement,  both  for  him  and  for 
the  members,  but  from  the  day  the  Bill  be- 
comes law  the  Householders  are  masters, 
and  they  have  only  to  signify  to  their  mem- 
bers that  this  impudent  little  clause,  which 
disfranchises  two-thirds  of  the  constituency 
ibr  a  whole  year,  must  be  repealed^  and  it 
will  very  quietly  disappear.  With  a  Eu- 
ropean war  at  hand  the  nation  is  not  likely 
to  be  content  with  a  dying  Sovereign,  and 
from  the  1 7th  the  nation  begins  to  rule. 


One  of  the  results  of  the  Sultan's  visit  to 
Western  Europe  will  be  the  immediate  founda- 
tion of  a  great  military  school  at  Stamboal*  on 
the  model  of  Sandhurst. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
MB.  CARLYLE  ON  REFORM. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Carlyle's 
semi-delirious  utterance,  or  rather  scream, 
in  thia  month's  MacmiUan^  should  have  at- 
tracted much  sltttention.  Force  is  a  reality, 
the  mights  of  men  are  as  important,  in  all 
eyes  but  those  of  the  Creator,  as  the  rights 
of  men,  and  why  should  not  the  man  who 
preaches  the  divinity  of  force  obtain  a  hear- 
log  ?  He  is  listened  to,  and  he  ought  to  be, 
as  much  listened  to  as  the  man  he  must  so 
bitterly  hate,  who  dying  beaten  for  beaten 
men  who  could  not  even  thank  him,  mur- 
mured, **  I  see  the  best  use  God  can  put  me 
to  is  to  hang  me,"  and  so  swept  from  earth 
the  greatest  iniquity  the  Almighty  has  ever 
tolerated  upon  it.  Why  not  Thomas  Carlyle, 
as  well  as  John  Brown?  They  are  both 
exponents  of  truths,  the  greatest  exponents 
of  the  greatest  truths  alive  in  our  century, 
and  although  one  be  representative  of  the 
Deyil's  truth  and  the  other  of  Grod's  let  us 
at  least  reject  the  one  and  accept  the  other 
consciously.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  something  to 
say,  and  the  half  delirious,  rhapsodical  way  in 
which  he  says  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
matter,  nothing  if  he  is  intelligible  at  all,  and 
he  is  quite  intelligible.  He  wants  tosay,  if  we 
understand  him,  and  we  understand  him 
probably  as  well  as  the  mass  of  those  he 
addresses,  that  the  recent  movement  of 
politics  in  Englsind,  notably  the  introduc- 
tion of  Household  Suffrage,  tends  to  impair 
force,  to  destroy  leadership,  to  substitute  the 
will  of  the  most  numerous  for  the  will  of 
the  wisest  and  the  strongest,  to  make  society 
in  fact  more  or  less  anarchical.  The  aris- 
tocracy, he  says,  over  and  over  again,  and 
by  aristocracy  he  does  not  mean  people  with 
pedigrees  only  —  though  Thomas  Carlyle 
Deing  Scotch,  and  therefore  admiring  Mary 
Sttuirt  and  John  Knox,  feat  to  which  mor- 
tal of  any  other  nation  is  incompetent,  he 
fives  them  the  first  chance  —  are  destroyed 
y  this>Bir,or  at  least  driven  out  of  politics 
to  their  estates,  there  to  use,  as  he  su^rgests, 
their  "  power  of  banishment"  to  drill  rifle- 
men for  rebellion.  If  that  were  true,  it 
would  be  in  our  eyes  at  least,  —  who  believe 
a  man  superior  to  the  dust  of  which  he  is 
made,  a  nation  something  more  than  a  con- 

feries  of  individuals,  a  Church  something 
esides  a  con^egation  of  good  and  faithful 
men, — a  serious  charge  to  bring  against 
the  new  Constitution  of  Great  Britain.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  Householder  Parliament 
is  likely  to  select  wor^^e  leaders  and  follow 
them  less  faithfully  than  the  Ten-Pounder 


Parliament,  the  change  ratified  this  week 
stands  condemned.  An  army  which  ex 
necemdlate  rei  cannot  produce  a  good  oflicer, 
or  producing  will  not  follow  him,  is  a  bad 
army  —  it  neeps  no  Apostle  of  Force  to 
tell  Liberals  that  any  more  than  Tories  — 
but  is  that  datum  true  of  this  particular  re- 
form ?  We  doubt  it  very  greatly.  If  ex- 
perience can  teach  men  anything,  it  is  that 
the  one  virtue  which  can  be  predicated  of 
masses  of  men  is  that  they  will  elect  strong 
leaders,  men,  it  may  be,  with  every  vice  ex- 
cept weakness,  while  small  groups  elect  feeble 
men,  men  with  every  virtue  except  strength. 
The  impression  of  politicians,  we  thmk 
an  accurate  one,  has  been  that  the  tendency 
of  popular  leaders  is  to  tyranny,  to  an 
overweening  determination  to  be  aristocrats 
in  Mr.  Canyle's  sense  of  that  word.  It 
was  not  the  aristrocracy  who  turned  up 
John  Knox,  or  Cromwell  or  the  **  lean  indo- 
mitable man  "  Pitt,  or  Mirabeau,  or  St.  Just, 
or  the  *'  bronze  lips  "  which  said  "  fire  **  at 
the  right  moment  —  spoiling  human  pro- 
gross  very  much  thereby  —  or  the  pale 
enigma,  with  a  tendency  to  sea-green,  who 
now  rules  France,  or  any  one  of  the  heroes 
Mr.  Carlyle  delights  to  extol.  Nor  was  it 
the  aristocracy  who  welcomed  his  last  and 
worst  pet,  Frederick,  who,  after  fighting 
for  him  for  seven  years  on  rye  bread,  and 
amid  sufifering  almost  like  that  of  the  de- 
fenders of  Jerusalem,  recojinized  that  a 
leader  in  Israel,  a  great  German  among 
Germans,  had  arisen  at  last.  Men  very  like 
the  householders  whom  we  have  just  en- 
throned raised  all  these  men  to  power,  or 
recognized  them  in  power,  and  the  fault  of 
those  leaders  certainlv  was  not  weakness. 

m 

We  had  thought  that  the  special  vice  even 
of  manhood  suffrage  was  its  tendency  to 
believe  in  force,  to  prefer  men  like  Jefferson, 
or  Jackson,  or  Napoleon,  men  just  after  Mr. 
Carlyle's  own  heart,  men  who  can,  if  need- 
ful, institute  rather  more  rhythmic  drill  — 
phrase,  by  the  way,  for  which  we  could  par- 
don almost  any  aberration  —  than  philoso- 
phical mankind  quite  approves.  The  two 
most  absolutely  popular  elections  of  our 
day  have  resulted  in  Napoleon  and  Lincoln, 
men  who  mav  have  had  anv  amount  of  faults, 
but  who  certainly  have  not  shown  themsel- 
ves disqualified  by  want  ot  compelling  pow- 
er. Mr.  Carlyle  makes  a  gowl  deal  of  Mr. 
Walpole*s  tears  —  rather  unfairly,  thouirh 
we  have  no  right  to  say  so,  for  alter  all  the 
man  cried  in  the  Continental,  emotional 
way,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  weak- 
ness—  but  suppose  Mr.  Walpole  weak,  he 
was  not  the  nominee  of  any  mob,  but  of 
that  refined  aristocratic  society  which  Mr. 
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Carlyle,  under  some  momentary  aberration, 
seems  to  prefer.  '  Mob's  nominee  and  far 
vourite,  on  Second  December,  did  not  cry 
at  all,  but  crooned  over  a  fire  saying  only, 
"  Let  my  orders  be  carried  out ; "  and  they 
were  carried  out,  and  people  killed  whole- 
sale. The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the 
Householders  is  that  they  are  a  crowd,  and 
the  weakness  of  a  crowd  is  to  believe  in  the 
8tron<^,  not  the  weak ;  they  shout  it  may  be, 
for  Barabbas,  instead  of  Christ ;  but  then 
is  not  Barabbas  nearer  Mr.  Carlyle's  ideal  ? 
He  was  not  a  weak  person  by  any  means, 
or  given  to  letting  people  go  their  own  way, 
but  a  violent  brigand,  erroneously  supposed 
by  the  Jewish  people  to  be  of  the  Wallace 
slam  p.  Our  fear,  we  confess,  and  it  is  at 
least  as  reasonable  as  Mr.  Carlyle*s,  is,  that 
we  may  be  enterinjj  an  era  of  Dictators,  of 
persons  who  will  order  civilization  to  march 
on  with  an  abruptness  and  violence  which 
will  destroy  much  of  its  good  effect,  but 
whom  the  householders  will  sustain  most 
consistently  and  energetically  when  they 
are  most  violent.  The  evil  tendency,  if 
there  is  one,  is  not  to  Walpoles,  but  to 
Broadheads. 

It  is  very  possible  —  and  we  have  a  doubt, 
despite  his  writing  whether  it  is  not  this 
which  worries  Mr.  Carlyle  —  that  leader- 
ship may,  under  our  new  society,  pass  away 
from  the  aristocracy  of  birth.  We  cannot 
see  why  it  should,  for  the  Bill  once  out  of 
the  way  Lord  Stanley  or  Lord  Cranborne 
is  quite  as  likely  to  rule  England  as  any 
"  demagogue ; "  and  if  we  were  running  a 
President  we  would  back  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary against  anybody ;  but  if  it  does,  to 
whom  will  it  pass  away  ?  Clearly  to  three 
or  four  classes  of  men,  Parliamentary  chiefs, 
aristocratic,  or  men  of  the  people,  as  it  may 
be,  but  at  all  events,  strong  men  —  Heaven 
help  the  mob  if  they  invade  Hyde  Park 
witn  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Cranborne,  or  Mr. 
Foriter  as  Home  Secretary,  and  a  clear  law  ! 
—  to  Radical  Generals,  should  we  ever  get 
any,  and  to  great^bureaucrats,  men  who  can 
really  organize  strong  departments,  as  peo- 
ple say  Mr.  Scudamore  and  Sir  C.  Trevel- 
yan  can,  and  to  Trades*  Union  Chiefs. 
Why  will  they  not  do,  on  Mr.  Carlyle's 
theory,  for  aristocrats,  for  leaders  with  a 
tendency  to  make  fools  do  wise  things,  to 
introduce,  in  his  own  language,  the  rhythmic 
drill  which,  though  with  very  different  ob- 
jects, we  admire  as  much  as  ho  does,  —  to 
guide  the  nation,  in  more  strictly  political 
language,  into  the  course  wh'ch  will  enable 
it  to  apply  its  strength  rhythmically  to  the 
attainment  of  its  ends  ? 

Does  the  biographer  of  Cromwell  and  of 


Knox  really  believe  so  exclusively  in  birth 
in  a  country  where,  as  George  XL  said, 
there  is  only  one  gentleman  (of  heralds' 
making^,  —  an  unknown  person  called  Lord 
Denbign,  —  and  where  we  believe  there  is 
not  one  famil]^  with  a  pedigree  which  is  more 
than  bourgeois  on  both  sides.  We  beg  his 
pardon  for  the  suggestion,  but  if  this  is  not 
the  aristocracy,  the  claim  to  leadership  he 
wants,  what  is  he  asking  ?  Prominence  ?  The 
new  men  will  soon  be  as  prominent  as  the 
old.  Strength  ?  They  cannot  be  weaker 
anyhow  than  the  six  hundred  persons  la- 
belled "  noble,"  who  have  just  surrendered 
the  last  relics  of  their  power  frithoot  a  fight 
which  would  have  frightened  mice.  The 
power  of  compulsion  ?  Well,  the  new  leaders 
will  have  irresistible  physical  fi>rce  behind 
them,  and  if  they  do  not  use  it  they  will  be 
better  than  the  majority  of  their  kind.  Was 
it  weakness  or  strength,  strength  beyond  hu- 
man imagination,  which  refused  the  *'  legions 
of  angels."  To  put  the  case  into  its  most 
concrete  and  most  brutal  form,  is  conscrip- 
tion, the  education  of  the  whole  people  into 
a  capacity  to  kill  rhythmically,  less  or  more 
likely  because  we  are  to  have  a  Householder 
Parliament  ?  The  new  electorate  may  not 
pass  that  particular  law,  but  it  can  do  it, 
and  the  ten-pounder  constituency  cannot, 
and  the  experience  of  mankind  is  that  men 
who  can  do  a  thing,  good  or  evil,  are  a  good 
deal  more  likely  to  do  it  than  men  who  can- 
not. If  this  Parliament  does  not  compel  a 
x'hythmic  action  against  the  foreigner,  igno- 
rance, roughs,  and  other  evils,  a  good  aeal 
stonger  than  most  of  us  will  approve,  it  will 
be  very  false  to  the  usual  course  of  genuinely 
popular  assemblies.  **  Swarmery  "  may  be 
a  very  evil  thing,  —  though  the  swarming  ot 
animals,  birds,  insects,  and  other  Heaven  di- 
rected creatures  always  precedes  departure 
from  the  unsuitable  to  the  convenient  place, 
—  but  at  all  events  it  helps  to  crush  toinga 
in  the  way.  Weakness  is  not  the  especial 
quality  one  would  predicate  of  the  sway  of  a 
crowd,  the  flow  of  a  tide,  the  rush  of  a  sandr 
storm,  the  march  of  a  waterspout  over  the 
waves,  and  they  are  all  strict  analogues  fbr 
that  purblind  but  irresistible  surge  of  opin- 
ion through  which  modem  democracy  acts; 
and  it  is  democracy,  if  anything,  which  we 
have  installed.  Mr.  Carlyle  believes  that 
in  fifry  years  ^'  the  Church,  all  churphes,  and 
so-called  religions,  the  Christian  Religion  it- 
s(*lf,  will  have  deliquesced  into  Liberty  of 
Conscience,  Progress  of  Opinion,  Progress 
of  Intellect,  Philanthropic  Movement,  and 
other  aqueous  resolves  of  a  badly  scented 
character ! "  and  all  because  fishermen, 
carpenters,  and  other  mean  individuals,  are 
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to  be  heard  in  the  world.  Was  it,  then,  an 
aristocracy  which  established  the  Christian 
Faith,  or  purified  it  when  it  had  rotted,  or 
believes  it  now  ? 


From  the  Intellectnal  Observer. 
JAPAN,  AND  ITS  CURRENCY. 

BY  JOSEPH    NEWTON,   H.  M.  MINT. 

It  is  highly  probable,  if  it  be  not  morally 
certain,  that,  ero  many  years  shall   have 

Eaised  away,  the  thick  veil  of  mystery  which 
as  so  long,  and  so  effectually  concealed 
from  us  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern,  and  the  peculiar  habits  which 
distinguisli  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  will 
be  removed.  Such  a  consummation  we  be- 
lieve must  result  from  the  more  enlightened, 
and,  it  may  also  be  said,  far  more  rational 
mode  of  condacting  negotiations  with  the 
authorities  of  that  Strang,  empire  of  islands 
which  now  prevails.  This  country,  indeed, 
is  particularly  fortunate  at  present  in  hav- 
ing as  its  chief  representative  at  the  Couii; 
of  the  Tycoon  so  able  a  diplomatist,  and  so 
dispassionate  a  man  as  Sir  Rutherford  Al- 
cock.    If  it  be  true  that  — 

"  A  wise  physician  skilled  our  woes  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  lor  the  public  weal," 

it  18  equally  certain  that  a  talented  and 
honest  statesman  may  contribute  lamely  to 
the  promotion  of  the  social  and  commercial 
intercourse,  and  the  happiness  of  nations.  In 
time  past  it  has  been  too  much  the  custom 
lor  aml)a.s8ador8  and  others,  while  '*  dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,'*  to  play  very 
**  ftmtastic  tricks"  indeed  with  those  to 
whom  they  were  accredited,  and  thus  to 
create,  or  widen  breaches  instead  of  promot- 
ing peace  and  confidence.  The  fact,  which 
is  sustained  by  abundant  evidence,  has  had 
the  effect,  in  too  many  instances,  of  pre- 
venting instead  of  aiding  the  extension  of 
commerce,  and  thereby  arre^iting  the  pro- 
izress  of  civilization  and  of  Christianity  it- 

«if.  \ 

The  manner  in  which  our  intercommuni- 
cation with  the  Ja[>anese  has  been  conduct- 
e«l  during  the  la^t  few  years  is  happilv  not 
amenable  to  any  such  painful  criticism. 
Confi  lence,  it  has  been  truly  asserted,  is  a 
**  plant  of  slow  growth,"  but  it  appears  to 
be  one  in  process  of  rapid  cultivation  be- 
tween  England  and  Japan,  and   we    all 


know  the  value  of  the  production  when  ful- 
ly matured.  At  this  moment,  there  are  in 
this  country  many  intelligent  young  Japan- 
ese, some  of  them  of  noble  birth,  and  des- 
tined for  future  legislators,  under  course  of 
educating  and  training  in  Great  Britain, 
whilst  several  of  the  vexatious  restrictions 
which  heretofore  prevented  the  admission 
of  Englishmen  into  Japan  have  disappeared. 
In  short,  a  quiet  and  gradual,  yet  sure  and 
steady  revolution  in  these  directions  is  go- 
ing on,  and  its  course  is  fraught  ,with  ad- 
vantage to  the  peoples  of  both  countries. 

In  the  magnificent  exhibition  of  fruits 
and  flowers  of  the  world's  industrial  gai^ 
dens,  now  in  full  display  at  Paris,  a  consid- 
erable section  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of 
articles  from  Japan.  This  forms,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
wondrous  show,  and  the  ingenuity  and 
originality  manifested  by  the  artists  and 
workpeople  who  have  prepared  the  articles 
are  extraordinary.  The  fact  of  their  trans- 
mitting so  much  valuable  property  to 
France,  and  taking  so  palpable  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  gigantic  undertaking, 
is  in  itself  a  strong  proof  that  the  Japanese 
are  becoming  fully  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  international  traffic ;  as  it  certainly  proves 
that  the  councils  of  the  Tycoon  are  not  now 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  spirit  of  ex- 
clusiveness.  Taking  this,  with  other  signs 
and  portents  of  a  similar  character  into  ac- 
count, there  can  be  little  danger  in  predict- 
ing that  closer  and  far  more  familiar  rela- 
tions between  the  states  of  Europe  general- 
ly and  Japan  will  soon  exist.  Such  a  re- 
sult cannot  but  be  productive  of  good  to  all| 
and  we  hail  its  approach  as  a  certain  guar- 
antee of  increasing  commercial  prosperity, 
for  this  country  especially. 

If,  however,  there  are  externally  to  Japan, 
as  it  were,  symptoms  of  an  increasing  inter- 
course such  as  has  been  indicated,  there  are 
corresponding  symptoms  within  its  own 
limits.  To  one  of  these  latter  it  is  proposed 
now  to  invite  attention,  namely,  that  of  a 
proposed  reformation  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency, which  subject  is  under  discussion  by 
the  Japanese  Government  On  matters  of 
trade  and  currencv  which,  as  we  so  well 
know,  have  the  most  direct  and  vital  bear- 
in;;  upon  each  other,  the  people  of  Japan 
have  been  instructed  to  some  extent  by  the 
Dutch,  with  whom  their  tra<ling  transac- 
tions have  hitherto  been  almost  exclusively 
carried  on.  The  information  thus  gained 
nevertheless  was  of  a  limited  kind,  and  was 
probably  sought  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  internal  wants  of  the  country,  and  the 
consequence  was  the  establishment  of  a  sys-  ^ 
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tern  of  coinage  by  no  means  cosmopolitan  in 
its  application,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most 
narrow  and  artificial.  The  coinage  of 
Japan  was,  however,  it  must  be  admitted, 
carefully  devised,  from  one  point  of  view, 
for  its  especial  object,  and  its  arrangement, 
though  presenting  startling  anomalies*  to 
those  unaccustomed  to  it,  was  not  ill  adapted 
to  the  daily  necessities  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. The  treaty  which  was  completed  in 
1858,  conjointly  between  Great  Britain, 
America,  and  Japan,  and  which,  to  a  very 
limited  degree,  opened  up  commerce  be- 
toen  the  three  countries,  first  induced  the 
Japanese  to  take  into  earnest  consideration 
the  nature  and  peculiarities  of  their  own 
metallic  currency,  and  its  adaptability  or 
otherwise  to  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade. 
This  consideration  was  a  fact  forced  upon 
tiiem  by  pressure  of  the  strongest  influence 
which  It  IS  said  can  operate  upon  traders  in 
general  —  that  of  self-interest.  To  make 
this  point  more  clear  and  intelligible,  let  us 
describe  the  coinage  of  Japan,  as  it  was  ar- 
ranged at  the  period  just  cited. 

The  principal  coins  circulating  anterior 
to  1858,  were  the  gold  kohang,  and  the  gold 
itzebu^  and  the  silver  ifzehu.  The  original 
kobang  of  gold  was  worth  about  18.9.  3Jf/., 
or  185.  5d.  British.  Tlie  gold  itzebu  was 
worth  one-third  of  the  gold  kobang,  and  the 
silver  itzebu  equalled  in  value  Ls*.  4d,  Eng- 
lish money.  At  the  time  of  the  partial 
opening  up  of  foreign  trading  transactions, 
the  kobang  circulated  in  Japan  at  four  itze- 
bus,  although  its  European  value  was  actu- 
ally nearly  fourteen  itzebus  !  The  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  this  latter  circumstance 
on  the  sharp  traders  of  America  and  Eng- 
land, was  to  induce  them  to  buy  up  all  the 
kobangs  that  came  in  their  way  at  the 
Japanese  valuation.  By  this  proceeding, 
which  no  doubt  enlightened  the  poor  na- 
tives, and  revealed  to  them  the  truly  com- 
mercial character  of  their  new  customers, 
the  latter  gained  large  sums  of  money.  The 
lesson  thus  practically  taught  and  forcibly 
illustrated,  was  speedily  learnt  by  tlie 
Japanese,  who  set  about  purchasing  the  re- 
maining kobangs.  The  result  nCLCSsarily 
Wtis  a  total  disappearance  of  the  kobang 
from  the  channels  of  general  circulation. 

At  present,  therefore,  gold  and  silver 
itzebus  are  the  coins  which  mainly  do  duty 
as  the  circulating  media  of  Japan.  These 
«ire  sijpplomentfd,  however,  by  a  silver  coin 
known  as  the  itncnne.,  and  which  is  equal  in 
value  to  V2s.  British.  There  are  also  in 
UJ'e  among  the  humbler  claases  of  the  native 
population,  subsidiary  pieces  of  copper  and 
of  iron,  and  which  are  known  individually 


as  the  sen^  or  cash.*  Of  these  376  are  re- 
quired to  equal  in  value  an  Englisb  shilling. 
The  obsolete  kobangs  were  thin  and  oval- 
shaped  discs  of  flattened  eold,  two  inches  in 
length,  and  1^  inches  in  width.  Thdr 
weight  averaged  200  English  grains,  and 
their  almost  universal  degree  of  fineness 
was  ^1^.  The  ornamentation  of  the  kobang 
was  ot  the  most  primitive  and  simple  nature. 
A  kind  of  scroll  like  a  floreated  design  at 
the  top,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  obverse, 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  DairL  Characters  stamped  in  imme- 
diately beneath  the  upper* coat  of  arms  in- 
dicated the  exact  weigut  and  Talue  of  the 
coin  and  the  date  of  its  production.  Above 
the  lower  coat  of  arms  was  the  Aame  of  the 
Master  of  the  Mmt  at  which  it  was  minted, 
and  who  thus  guaranteed  and  made  himself 
responsible  for  its  genuineness.!  In  the 
centre  of  the  reverse  was  the  official  mark 
of  the  Director-general  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver coinages,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
names  also  of  private  individuals  were  im- 
printed on  the  same  side  to  demonstrate 
that  the  coin  had  passed  through  their  bal- 
ances and  not  been  "  found  wantin!;." 

The  gold  itzebu,  or,  in  the  more  vulgar 
tongue,  the  "  itjib,"  weighs  about  60  Eng- 
lish troy  grains,  and  its  degree  of  fineness 
is  ]VA'  ^^  '^  simply  an  oblong  piece  of 
gold  plate  metal,  with  rectangular  ends  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cutting  holes  in  pock- 
ets. It  is  J  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  orna- 
mented by  a  coat  of  arms,  characters  exem- 
plifying its  weight  and  value,  and  other  offi- 
cial marks  of  the  director  of  coins.  The 
itacune  is  an  oval-ended  plate  of  silver,  three 
inches  in  length,  1^  inches  in  width,  weigh- 
ing 1160  English  troy  grains,  and  po88e»- 
ing  a  degree  of  fineness  equal  to  ^V\fV  ^^ 
is  stamped  with  the  Imperial  arms,  top  and 
bottom,  with  declaration  of  current  w^|^t 
and  value  in  the  middle. 

As  has  been  stated,  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  treaty  were  soon  ff^lt  in  a  ma- 
terial sense.  It  was  ascertained  that  one 
Mexican  dollar  was,  approximately,  eqnal 
in  value  to  three  itzebus.  Fort»ign  mer- 
chants were  therefore  entitled  to  demand 
three  itzebus  in  exchange  for  a  dollar,  and 
as,  by  the  provisions  of  the  same  treaty,  per- 
mission was  given  for  the  free  export  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  gold  coins  could  be  obtained 
at  the  Mint  price  for  the  itzebus  thus  ac* 
(|uired,  they  were  speedily  bought  up  and 

•  The  coarsest  Rpectniens  of  mintaice  extant,  mre 
not  e({i]al  to  the  Chinetie  ''cash,"  illustrated  mi 
page  IJI,  vol.  iii.  of  '•  Intellectual  Observer." 

t  An  arran/;ement  existing  in  this  country  in  tlie 
days  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
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exported.    Is  it  surprising  that  the  Japanese 
800D    complained    that    they   were    being 
robbed  under  the  actual  conditions  of  the 
treaty  which  thus  legalized  fraud  ?  Sir-Ruth^ 
erford  Alcock,  who  was  a  witness  of  these 
evils,  strenuously  endeavoured  to  remove, 
or  at  least  to  mitigate  them.     He  advised 
that  the  Government  of  the  Tycoon  should 
remodel  its  own  currency  laws,  and  his  sug- 
sestioos  were  partially  adopted.     Had  they  i 
been  wholly  acted  upon,  greater  good  would  \ 
have    resulted.     Timidity    and     prejudice ' 
prevented  this,  and  half  measures,  as  usual, 
ended  in  disaster,  or  at  any  rate  in  failure.   ' 

Furthercounsel  has  been  recently  invoked  \ 
from  the  English   Government,  and  while  ' 
we  write,  vigorous  attempts  are  being  made  ' 
to  efiect  a  complete  re-arrangement  of  the  | 
Japanese  currency.     It  would  be  premature  i 
to  adumbrate  even  the  nature  of  the  bases  ' 
upon  which  the  new  system  of  currency  will  j 
be  placed,  but  it  may   be   predicted   with 
safety  that   decimilization   will   be  one   of! 
them.     At  all  events,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  I 
that  the  experiences  of  the  last  few  years  | 
have  enlightened  the  minds  of  the  ministers  j 
of  t*he  Tycoon  in  respect  of  the  highly  im-  i 
portant  matters   of   trade,   currency,   and ' 
ooinagc,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  proba- 
ble that  on  these,  as  on  other  questions,  ideas 
once   reckoned    as    inadmissible,   will    be 
warmly  entertained,  if  not  willingly  realized. 

The  currency  system  of  Japan,  during  the 
isolation  of  that  country  for  many  centu- 
ries from  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  con- 
Htmcted  on  principles  and  framed  with 
Tiews  80  entirely  different  from  those  adopt- 
ed by  other  countries  within  the  circle  of 
general  commerce,  that  it  may  well  be  re- 
prarded,  like  other  institutions  /of  that 
strange  nation,  as  a  puzzle.  The  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  control  the  coinage  as  it 
pleased,  and  there  were  only  two  channels 
or  which  it  was  attainable  —  the  Dutch  and 
the  Chinese  establishment  at  Nagasaki. 
iVbir  all  this  is  changed,  or  in  process  of 
transformation,  and  American  coins  are  in 
partial  circulation  throughout  Japan. 

It  will  not  astonish  us  very  much  to  learn 
that  a  new  Imperial  Mint,  fitted  with  the 
best  machinery  and  most  complete  appara- 
tus which  England  can  furnish,  is  ordered, 
or  that  such  an  establishment  is  actually  in  ; 
coarse  of  construction    at    Najjasaki.     In  ' 
this  respect  at  least,  Japan  will   presently  | 
be  placed  on  an  equal  footin<r  with  America  ^ 
and  the  states  of  Europe.     Who  shall  pre- 1 
diet  the  future  history  of  the  mysterious  na- 1 
tion  in  question,  or  guess  even  at  the  final 
extent  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  phys- 
ical development  of  its  people  ? 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE  CRISIS  IN  ITALY. 

Private  accounts  from  Italy  are  by  no 
means  reassuring.  For  the  first  time  since 
1861  Liberal  statesmen  are  beginnkig  to 
doubt  whether  Italy  is  really  made,  or 
whether  if  it  is  made  the  existing  constitu- 
tional regime  can  be  preserved.  It  is  be- 
llevcd  in  many  quarters,  and  most  believed 
by  those  who  know  most,  that  the  financial 
difficulty  is  at  last  coming  to  a  head,  and 
that  the  Government  may  yet  be  compelled, 
or  rather  be  induced,  to  adopt  measures 
which  must  end  in  nearly  universal  dissat- 
isfaction.  Partly  through  the  excessive 
parsimony  of  the  Italians,  partly  through  a 
system  of  collection  so  wasteful  that  the 
money  received  by  the  Treasury  amounts 
to  only  79  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  by 
the  people,  the  revenue  falls  short  of  the 
expenditure  by  at  least  eight  millions  ster- 
ling a  year,  and  successive  Ministries  ap- 
pear incompetent  to  establish  an  equilibri- 
um. There  are,  of  course,  but  two  modes 
of  securing  that  end  —  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure one-third,  or  to  increase  taxation 
m  the  same  proportion  —  and  to  both  there 
are  almost  insuperable  objections.  Taxa- 
tion in  Italy  is  already  high  for  a  country 
with  little  external  trade  and  not  much  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  and  no  tax  not  pressing 
directly  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  can 
now  be  expected  to  draw.  Unfortunately, 
almost  any  tax  would  be  defeated  by  the 
economy  of  the  Italians,  who  would  go 
without  anything,  wine,  for  example,  sooner 
than  allow  it  to  bear  an  increased  propor- 
tion to  their  daily  outlay;  while  the 
single  tax  which  cannot  be  evaded — the 
tax  on  fiour,  to  be  levied  at  the  mill  —  will, 
it  is  feared,  if  imposed,  produce  a  general 
rising  in  the  South,  already  deeply  discon- 
tented, and  perhaps  involve  a  civil  war  in 
Sicily,  where  the  Government  is  out  of 
favour  with  every  class  of  the  population. 
Any  other  tax  would  cost  more  than  it 
brought,  and  the  Government  is  therefore 
driven  back  upon  reductions,  which  must 
include  at  least  one- third  of  its  whole  out- 
lay. Three  separate  projects  of  this  kind 
have  been  offered,  and  have  failed,  and 
Italians  desponTlingly  believe  that  the  pres- 
ent one  will  share  the  same  fate.  The 
principle  of  the  first,  which  was  bold  enough 
in  all  conscience,  was  to  lay  up  or  sell  the 
fleet,  reduce  the  Army  to  100,000  men, 
and  dismiss  every  placeman  not  indispensa- 
ble to  the  administrative  machine,  but  it 
was  unpopular  alike  with  Parliament  and 
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the  constituencies.  The  Parliament  was 
afraid,  and,  indeed,  is  still  afraid,  that  Italy 
with  a  weak  army  would  be  compelled  to 
follow  France  too  servilely,  woula  lose  all 
chance  of  Rome,  would  surrender  the  South 
to  brigandage,  and  would  in  the  end  have 
to  buy  French  assistance  with  new  conces- 
sions of  territory  or  alliances.  The  elect- 
ors, sympathizing  in  these  views,  were,  be- 
sides, annoyed  with  the  threatened  attack 
on  the  placemen,  middle-class  Italians  hun- 
gering for  appointments  even  more  than 
middle-class  Frenchman,  who  would  always 
prefer  401.  and  a  uniform  to  lOOl.  and  duty 
m  a  shop.  The  opportunity  passed,  and  a 
second  proposal  was  advocated  by  the 
Radicals  to  mcrease  the  Income-tax  up  to 
the  necessary  level,  and  extend  it  over  the 
interest  of  the  debt  —  a  proposal  received 
on  all  bands  as  a  deliberate  breach  of  faith 
with  the  public  creditor.  That  creditor, 
as  we  shall  shortly  explain,  is  unusually 
powerful  in  Italy,  and  the  project,  not  in 
itself  unreasonable  or  unprecedented,  was 
ultimately  laid  aside,  though  Rattazzi  even 
now  finds  it  needful  to  deny  its  existence 
about  once  a  quarter.  The  third  proposi- 
tion, Sella's,  was  perhaps  the  most  hopeful 
—  to  raise  half  the  deficiency  by  a  flour- 
tax,  abolish  the  other  half  by  reductions  in 
the  Navy,  the  Civil  administration  and  the 
Civil  List,  and  then  with  a  clear  balance- 
sheet  and  a  revived  credit,  to  meet  any  in- 
surrection which  might  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  taxation.  The  forced  currency 
would  at  the  same  time  be  redeemed,  and 
the  floating  debt  diminished  by  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  landed  property  of  the  Church. 
This  last  proposal  did  not  please  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  opposed  to  any  taxation 
of  the  Church  —  a  tax  presupposing  a 
guaranteed  right  to  the  property  taxed  — 
but  it  sent  up  the  funds,  and  might  have 

Massed,  but  for  an  unexpected  obstacle, 
'he  King,  who  knows  nothing  of  finance, 
and  whose  Civil  List  is  burdened  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent,  had  been  convinced 
that  sweeping  reductions  were  unnecessary, 
that  they  would  involve  exces^ive  annoy- 
ance to  himself  and  the  employes^  that  the 
proposals  for  them  were  the  result  of  bad 
government,  and  that  it  would  be  easier  to 
change  the  Ministry  than  to  accept  them. 
He  did  so,  and  Rattazzi  now  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  following  facts.  The 
forced  currency  must  be  redeemed,  for  the 
people,  with  whom  economy  is  the  tender- 
est  point,  are  beginning  to  reject  the  paper 
money,  ev<*n  in  payment  for  necessary 
stores,  and  the  redemption  will  take  nearly 
twenty  millions.    At  the   same    time    the 


floating  debt  must  be  lightened,  or  the 
Treasury  will  be  paralysed  in  its  duly 
operations,  while  it  must  also  be  increased 
by  the  whole  amount  of  the  annual  deficit, 
for  an  ordinary  loan  could  not  be  raised. 
Russia  has  just  failed  to  raise  one  on  most 
liberal  terms.  Reductions  on  any  broad 
scale  are  impossible  until  the  King  gives 
way,  and  as  ^et  he  appears  oppMed  to 
what  he  considers  unnecessary  sacrifices. 
To  meet  the  emergency  therefore,  Rattani 
has  nothing  but  a  right,,  just  conferred  by 
Parliament,  to  sell  a  third  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  which  will,  it  is  greauy  to 
be  feared,  prove  insufficient,  though  he  is 
using  it  wisely  enough.  He  proposes,  we 
understand,  to  raise  an  internal  loan,  the 
bonds  to  bear  interest,  but  to  be  availaUe 
at  par  for  the  purchase  of  the  Church  lands 
as  they  are  offered  for  sale.  Repayment 
in  full  in  land,  instead  of  cash,  is  in  fact 
guaranteed,  and  some  twenty  millions  steiv 
ling  may  possibly  be  in  this  way  raised, 
more  especially  if  the  Pope  will  sancttoo 
the  arrangement.  When  that  has  been 
expended  —  and  it  will  be  gone  at  once  if 
the  paper  money  is  withdrawn  —  the  Gk>T* 
ernment  must  either  induce  Victor  Eman- 
uel to  consent  to  huge  reductions,  involve 
ing  grave  personal  sacrifices,  or  must  offer 
a  composition  to  the  national  creditor,  or, 
in  the  more  definite  way  of  putting  it, 
must  reduce  interest  from  5  per  cent,  to  8. 
This  idea,  which  has  been  quietly  discussed 
all  through  Italy,  excites  prodigious  discon- 
tent, and  would,  it  seems  certain,  if  real- 
ized, finally  turn  the  people  against  the 
Government  Of  the  two  nundred  millions 
of  the  debt,  probably  three-fourths  is  held 
in  Italy,  mainly  by  persons  who  have  abao> 
lutely  no  other  resource.  There  are  few 
objects  of  investmenl^  the  loans  have  been 
national  and  popular,  Italians  are  accus- 
tomed, when  they  have  saved  something,  to 
live  quietly  on  their  rentes,  and  the  mass  of 
individual  misery  cai^sed  by  repudiation  or 
composition  would,  it  is  honestly  believed, 
be  sufficient  to  overturn  the  kingdom.  Not 
a  family  would  escape  a  blow  of  the  sever- 
est kind.  The  people  would  probably  rise, 
but  if  they  did  not  the  next  Parliament 
would  be  universally  Mazzinian,  prepared 
for  any  revolutionary  extremity.  £ven  the 
possibility  of  such  an  act  excites  the  public 
to  frenzy,  and  all  Rattazzi*s  solemn  denials 

—  made,  we  believe,  in  perfect  good  fiuth 

—  are  received  with  a  deep  suspicion. 

So  irritable  is  the  public,  so  sullen  the 
Army,  so  doubtful  the  Parliament,  that 
there  is,  we  are  told,  in  the  opinion  of 
acute  observers,  danger  to  the  throne  itself. 
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The  House  of  Savo^  lost  much  at  Custozza, 
it  loses  more  by  resistance  to  necessary  re- 
dactions, most  by  the  absurdly  exag<;erated 
mmours  to  which  that  resistance  gives  rise. 
If  there  were  a  House  of  Orleans  in  Italy 
the  throne  might  fall  in  a  popular  outburst, 
and  even  as  it  is  the  danger  is  regarded  as 
a  menacing  one.  It  is  not  that  there  is  at- 
tack, so  much  as  a  total  absence  of  hearty 
or  determined  support;  not  so  much  that 
there  is  hostility,  as  that  there  is  a  decay 
of  loyalty.  Any  explosion  dii^ected  against 
the  throne  would  bo  a  frightful  misfortune 
for  Italy,  for  the  alternative  is  not  a  Repub- 
lic which  might  be  strong,  but  a  federation 
which  must  be  weak.  The  old  traditions 
live  among  the  people,  the  South  is  still  un- 
reconciled, Italy  has  had  no  grand  victory 
to  cement  her  unity,  and,  the  House  of 
Savoy  dismissed,  every  province  would  be- 

S'n  asserting  its  autonomy.  Fortunately, 
e  ablest  statesmen  in  Italy  feel  this  till 
they  will  bear  anything,  any  misconstruc- 
tion«  any  personal  sacrifice,  rather  than  Ita- 
ly shall  quarrel  with  her  elected  dynasty ; 
bot  there  are  limits  to  parliamentary  pa- 
tience; the  party  of  action  is  increasing 
fkat  in  every  province,  the  relations  with 
France  are  becoming  strained,  Parisian 
journals  are  talking  of  another  ^*  interven- 
tion "  in  Rome,  and  the  one  necessity  for 
the  King  is  to  sanction,  nay,  order,  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  restore  the  finances.  It  may 
be  done  even  now,  if  he  will  but  believe  that 
Sella  can  do  it,  or  will  let  him  try,  without 
believing  it ;  but  if  he  will  not,  if  he  trusts 
to  advisers  who  misapprehend  public  feeling, 
if  he  will  not  throw  himself  entirely  on  his 
Parliament,  which  is  willing  to  take  ex- 
treme measures,  the  friends  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  among  whom  all  Englishmen 
may  be  counted,  will,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  past  seven  years,  be  alarmed  lor  its  des- 
tiny. Italians  are  like  Frenchmen  in  this 
at  least,  that  when  they  speak  of  the  Gov 
emment  they  are  always  thinking  of  the 
King. 


From  the  Examiner,  10  Aug. 
THE  MEETING  OF  THE  EMPEUOUS. 

It  appears  that  the  arrangements  for  the 
Tisit  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  the 
French  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Aofltria,  immediately  afler  the  Napoleon 
Jeie  on  the  15th  of  August,  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  interview  between  the  two 
monarchs,  who  divide  between  them  thej 


largest  portion  of  the  dominion  of  Charle- 
magne, is  to  take  place  in  the  town  of  Salz- 
burg, the  birthplace  of  the  great  middle- 
age  hero.  Professedly,  the  visit  is  one  of 
sympathy  and  condolence  with  the  Austrian 
Emperor  on  account  of  the  fate  of  the  ill- 
advised  and  ill-fated  Maximilian ;  really,  it 
is  one  of  high  political  significance,  in  which 
matters  of  the  deepest  interest  will  be  de- 
bated between  the  two  Emperors  with  all 
the  freedom  which  personal  intercourse  al- 
lows. The  visits  of  the  other  Emperors 
and  Kings  to  Paris  were  visits  of  form  and 
courtesy,  whereas  that  of  the  Austrian  mon- 
arch was  looked  forward  to  as  one  of  friend- 
ship and  political  meaning.*  The  importance 
of  the  meeting  is  not  diminished  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  not  taken  place  in 
Paris  in  the  first  instance,  but  in  Salz- 
burg. 

The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  receive  his  brother  monarch 
with  a  genuine  feeling  of  pleasure.  Napo- 
leon has  been  to  him  and  his  House  the 
source  of  too  many  losses  and  sorrows  to 
make  his  presence  agreeable.  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  Sadowa  and  Mexico  must 
constantly  recur  to  his  mind  in  the  presence 
of  his  Imperial  visitor;  and  if  situations 
were  not  stronger  than  feeling,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Napoleon  III.  would  ever 
be  a  guest  at  the  Court  of  Francis  Joseph. 
France  and  Austria,  however,  have  now  no 
object  of  contention  to  keep  them  divided 
and  hostile.  The  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
conquered  by  Charlemagne,  remained  for 
centuries  the  cause  of  enmity  and  war  be- 
tween his  successors  in  the  East  and  West, 
but  that  having  been  removed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  a  common 
political  interest  would  naturally  draw 
France  and  Austria  together  without  the 
accidental  occurrence  of  a  mutual  calamity. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  the 
timely  interference  of  France  which  saved 
Vienna,  and  probably  the  Austrian  Empire, 
after  the  battle  of  Sadowa.  Count  Big- 
marck  would  not  have  stopped  short  in  his 
work  of  creating  a  United  Germany  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  deal  with  Austria  alone. 
The  result  of  French  int«»rference  has  been 
that  German  Unity  has  yet  to  be  constitut- 
ed. People  talk  as  if  the  German  nation 
was  now  a  compact  and  united  body,  with 
Prussia  at  its  head.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  and  when  it  is  said  that 
^^  the  consolidation  af  German  nationality  Is 
a  material  guarantee  of  European  tranquil- 
lity," the  very  opposite  view  is  much  nearer 
the  truth.  The  consolidation  of  German 
nationality  can  only  be  effected  by  the  ab- 
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sorption  of  the  South  Germans  and  Aus- 
trian Germans.  Can  this  be  done  without 
further  conflict  ?  Is  Prussia  contented  with 
what  she  has  won  ?  Will  Austria  quietly 
resign  to  her  nval  the  German  territory 
which  she  has  got  before  and  behind  the 
Danube  ?  Will  she  abdicate  Vienna  and 
make  Pesth  the  centre  of  a  new  Power  in 
the  East  ?  These  are  the  important  ques- 
tions that  start  up  the  moment  it  is  aUei^ecl 
that  "  the  consolidation  of  Grermany  is  a 
material  guarantee  of  European  tranquilli- 
ty." For  ourselves,  we  have  no  belief  that 
Austria  will  yield  up  her  eight  or  nine  mil- 
ions  of  Germans  to  Prussia ;  and  hence,  the 
more  strongly  and  urgently  the  feeling  of 
nationality  is  pressed  in  Germany,  the  great- 
er the  danger  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
The  object  of  France  is  plain  enough.  That 
of  Austria  is  not  less  so ;  but  Austria  is 
placed  in  a  far  more  delicate  position,  for 
she  can  hardly  take  part  with  France  in  a 
war  against  Prussia  without  the  appearance 
of  making  war  against  German  Unity.  The 
situation  is  an  extremely  critical  one.  The 
impulse  of  unity,  stimulated  and  guided  by 
a  statesman  of  Count  Bismarck's  ability  and 
unscrupulousness;  the  indisposition  of  France 
to  see  a  United  Germanv,  with  one  lejr 
firmly  planted  on  the  French  side  of  the 
Rhine ;  and  the  reluctance  of  Austria,  the 
oldest  representative  of  Germany,  to  lose 
her  German  provinces,  creates  a  political 
danger  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  from  which 
nothing  but  the  most  pacific  disposition 
and  the  most  moderate  counsels  can  save 
us.  Unhappily  there  are  no  signs  of  such 
dispositions  and  counsels.  On  the  contrary, 
armaments  are  going  on  noiselessly,  but 
ceaselessly.  The  sentiment  of  German  na- 
tionality IS  stimulated  by  the  perpetual  de- 
mands and  intermeddling  of  France  —  now 
in  asking  for  compensation,  now  in  endeav- 
ouring to  obtain  Luxemburg,  now  in  inter- 
ference in  North  Slesvig  on  behalf  of  Den- 
mark ;  all  which  interference  is  adroitly 
made  use  of  by  Count  Bismarck  to  strength- 
en his  own  power,  and  to  show  to  Germany 
that  Prussia  is  the  defender  of  German 
rights  and  independence,  and  that  she 
should  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  future 
German  Empire ;  whilst,  on  the  Austrian 
side,  all  the  great  ability  of  Von  Beust  is 
directed  to  preparing  Austria  for  the  com- 
ing struggle,  by  making  her  secure  and  free 
at  home.  Napoleon,  Bismarck,  and  Beust 
are  the  candidates  for  the  three-cornered 
constituency  created  by  recent  events  in 
the  centre  of  Europe,  and  the  electors,  who 
can  pronounce  an  independent  judgment, 
will  probably  have  to  vote  for  some  two.     It 


is  absurd  to  think  that  the  Emperors  Napo- 
leon and  Francis  Joseph  are  going  to  meet 
next  week  to  shed  unavailing  tears  over  the 
corpse  of  Maximilian.  They  will  most  as- 
suredly discuss  the  Grerman  and  the  Euro- 
pean problem  —  not  to  speak  of  the  East  — 
which  is  every  day  more  and  more  demand- 
ing a  solution. 

It  is  a  consolation  to  believe  that  whether 
the  issue  be  peace  or  war,  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty will  gain.  Except  in  France,  it  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  national  agencies  abroad  is  liberty  at 
home.  Austria,  which  was  the  last  and 
firmest  stronghold  of  despotism,  has  awak- 
ened from  her  long  trance,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Protestant  statesman,  Caiho- 
lic  Austrians  have  demanded  the  abolition 
or  revision  of  the  Concordat,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment have  made  all  subjects  equal  in 
the  eye  of  the  law.  The  free  thought  of 
Germany  will  make  itself  heard,  in  spite  of 
the  militaryism  or  Csssarism,  whether  of 
Prussia  or  of  Austria.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  made  alliance  with  the  patriots  of 
the  Lefl,  whose  capital  will  be  Rome ;  En^r- 
land  has  made  a  stride  in  Reform  which 
has  surprised  and  astounded  even  herself; 
and  we  have  strong  hopes  that  France, 
which  should  be  first,  and  is  last,  in  the  race 
of  liberty,  may  attain  her  true  place  in  the 
field  of  Freedom,  whatever  may  be  the  de- 
cision of  her  Emperor,  in  consultation  with 
Francis  Joseph*  of  Austria. 


From  the  London  Review,  10  Aag. 

THE    MEETING     OF     THE    EHl'EBORS    AT 

SALZBU&G. 

An  event  which,  according  to  the  news- 
mongering  speculators  of  the  Continent, 
must  be  pregnant  with  the  most  momentous 
political  results,  and  which,  in  fact,  may 
possess  a  certain  political  significance,  is 
fixed  to  take  place  on  the  16th  of  the 
present  month.  Napoleon  lll.and  Francis 
Joseph  meet,  once  more  as  at  Villafranca, 
face  to  face.  Since  that  famous  inter- 
view in  the  hot  summer  of  1859,  how 
many  visible  changes  have  been  wrought  in 
the  European  Commonwealth,  —  how  many 
silent  and  all  but  unheeded  revolutions  have 
accomplished  themselves.  Austria,  whose 
aggression  had  been  daunted,  but  whose 
strength  and  even  prestige  had  been  hardly 
impaired  by  Solferino,  has  been  stricken 
down  helpless  and  despised  by  the  terrible 
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ruin  of  Sadowa.  And  as  the  power  of  the 
Hapsburg  House  has  waned,  its  old  rivals, 
the  House  of  HohenzoHern  and  the  House  of 
Savoy,  have  thriven  by  its  fall.  North  Ger- 
many is  united  and  free  ;  Italy  is  united  and 
free.  The  patient  endurance  of  Hungarian 
patriotism  has  been  rewarded  by  unwilling 
concession  of  that  independence  for  which 
Deak  and  his  brave  followers  so  long  and  so 
unwaveringly  struggled.  Each  of  these 
changes  would  have  sufficed  to  uproot  the 
power  of  the  firmest  dynasty  in  Europe ; 
all  in  fatal  combination  have  reduced  the 
Austrian  monarchy  to  political  nothingness. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  who  was  in 
great  part  the  author  of  these  revolutions, 
and  who  certainly  expected  most  to  profit 
by  thero,  has  seen  his  anticipations  realized. 
To  diminish  the  Austrian  influence  by 
erecting  on  either  side  a  confederation  of 
small  States  hostife  to  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
therefore  subservient  to- French  dictation, 
—  this  was  unquestionably  what  Napoleon 
HI.  had  hoped  both  from  the  war  of  1859 
and  the  war  of  18G6.  Every  thing  that  he 
has  intrigued  for  has  failed.  His  Franken- 
stein-cratt  has  raised  up  in  Italy  no  despic- 
able rival  to  his  domination,  and  in  Prussia 
a  far  more  formidable  and  dangerous  one. 
Outside  of  Europe,  the  ruin  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  defeated  all  his  political 
combinations  ami  compelled  him  to  a  di«*as- 
trous  and  shameful  retreat  from  Nfxico. 
To  fill  up  the  cup  of  his  abasement,  he  has 
been  doomed  to  see  the  Prince,  whose 
throne  he  had.  prided  himself  on  having 
erected,  die  the  death  of  a  felon  at  the 
hands  of  those  whom  French  proclamations 
had  insulted  as  crushed  and^  cowardlv  re- 
bels ;  and  yet  the  neces?ities  of  policy  ibrbid 
him  to  think  of  vengeance.  Contrary  to  his 
own  hopes  and  the  confident  prophesies  of 
his  admirers,  the  lapse  of  years  has  been 
far  from  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Bonaparte  clynasty.  The  strength  ot  the 
Emperor  Napoleon's  position  is  Kss  assured 
to-day  than  it  was  in  1859  or  1866.  What 
it  may  be  next  year  few  would  be  rash 
enough  to  prediet. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  should  be  disposed  to  see 
iti  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Em- 
perors the  inception  of  a  new  political 
scheme  designed  to  counterbalance  the  too 
rapid  growth  of  Prussian  and  Italian  unity, 
to  defeat  at  once  the  equally  dread  el  idens 
of  Bismarck  and  Mazzini,  But  we  are 
bound  to  recollect  that  there  are  other  sin- 
gularly weighty  reasons  why  this  interview 
should  take  place.  It  is  no  part  of  a  newly 
adopted  plan.     Early  in  the  year  it  was 


understood  that  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph, like  the  Czar,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  the  Sultan,  was  to  accept  French  hos- 
pitality, for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  part  in 
the  grand  pageant  of  the  Exposition.  No- 
body then  pretended  to  look  on  this  con- 
templated visit  as  in  any  way  significant. 
Then  came,  first  in  vague  and  flying  ru- 
mours, afterwards  in  crushing  detail,  the 
miserable  story  of  l^laximilian  s  fate.  We 
need  not  speak  of  the  bitter  anguish  which 
this  news  roust  have  caused  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  He  had  been  more  or  less  than 
human  if  he  had  not  felt  for  an  instant 
something  like  hate  and  loathing  while  he 
remembered  that  the  reckless  ambition  of 
Napoleon  had  done  to  death  his  noble 
brother.  On  the  other  hand  shame  and 
sorrow  and  unavailing  remorse  cannot  but 
have  disturbed  the  French  Emperor  and 
made  him  unwilling  to  meet  the  brother  ot 
Maximilian.  It  was  felt  surely  on  either 
side  as  a  relief,  that  the  decencies  of  mourn- 
ing interfered  to  prevent  the  Austrian 
Court  from  taking  part  in  the  gaieties  of 
Paris.  But  when  the  first  feelings  of  pain 
and  bitterness  had  worn  away,  it  seemed,  no 
doubt,  right  that  no  opportunity  should  be 
given  to  calumny  —  too  muck  dis-posed  al- 
readv  to  insist  on  the  alienation  of  France 
from  Austria,  and  to  talk  of  expiation  for 
Maximilian's  blood  —  for  further  dangerous 
innuendoes.  Austria  had  favoured  equally 
with  France  the  fatal  project  of  a  Mexican 
empire;  Francis  Joseph  himself  had  fostered 
his  brother's  unhappy  ambition.  Therefore, 
all  the  guilt  could  not  justly  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  Napoleon.  And  setting  personal 
considerations  aside,  every  political  motive 
impelled  lx)th  parties  to  seem,  if  not  to  be, 
united.  Last  year  to  French  intervention 
the  Austrian  monarch  owe<l  his  exemption 
from  the  crowning  ignominy  of  being  hus- 
tled from  his  own  capital  by  the  soldiers  of 
Prussia :  he  may  need  the  like  aid  again. 
As  lor  France,  for  all  her  wily  policy  she 
stands  now  as  isolated  in  Europe  as  we  do ; 
she  will  not,  cannot,  scorn  the  meanest  or 
the  least  honourable  alliance.  Since,  then, 
it  was  impossible  for  Francis  Joseph  to  ac- 
cept the  hospitality  of  the  Tuilenes,  Napo- 
leon III.  was  inviied  to  Salzburg.  There, 
!  on  the  western  bonier  of  his  now  straitened 
dominion,  among  the  invigorating  breezes 
and  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  northern 
spurs  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  the  head  of  the 
Hapsburgs  is  pa'*sing  the  melancholy  retire- 
ment of  his  mourning  ;  and  there  he,  with 
his  stately  and  bcautitul  Empress,  is  to  re- 
ceive in  a  few  days  the  French  Emperor 
and  Empress*   It  is  not  ascertained  whether 
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the  Imperial  guests  will  be  accompanied  by 
any  prominent  French  statesman,  but  it  is 
distinctly  stated,  and  though  once  contra- 
dicted has  been  generally  believed,  that 
Baron  von  Beust  will  be  at  Salzburg  during 
the  three  days  of  the  French  visit.  This, 
if  true,  certainly  ^ivcs  a  political  complex- 
ion to  an  otherwise  unimportant  occur- 
rence. 

Under  constitutional  governments  the 
personal  movements  of  royal  personages  are 
little  regarded.  It  is  assumed  that  they 
seldom  influence,  even  indirectly,  the  cur- 
rent of  political  events.  But  the  politics  of 
despotisms  are  essentially  personal,  and, 
except  where  the  ruler  is  a  man  of  inferior 
intellect,  must  largely  depend  on  his  in- 
dividual wishes  and  opinions.  We  need 
Bay  nothing  of  Napoleon  III. ;  his  political 
capacity  and  his  disposition  to  keep  it  in 
exercise,  are  acknowledged  by  everybody. 
Francis  Joseph  is  not  remarkable  for  abili- 
ty ;  but  he  is  industrious  and  intelligent, 
and  has  too  much  of  the  obstinacy  of  his 
family  to  remain  long  contented  with  beins^ 
the  puppet  of  any  Minister.  Notwith- 
standing, therefore,  that  in  contemplation 
the  visit  to  Salzburg  has  no  political  char- 
acter, we  think  it  highly  improbable  that  it 
will  terminate  without  acquiring  something 
of  the  kind.  The  Emperors  will  be  sure  to 
discuss,  with  more  or  less  candour,  their 
position  with  regard  to  the  other  great 
Powers,  and  the  chances  of  the  further  ag- 

frandisement  of  Russia,  Prussia,  or  Italy, 
t  may  be  that  the  vague  reports  of  a  Rus- 
so-Prussian  alliance  will  be  thought  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  suggest  the  natural 
countermove  to  such  a  combination,  name- 
ly, an  alliance  between  Austria  and 
France.  Whether  Baron  von  Beust,  who, 
though  reactionary,  is  thoroughly  Crt^rman, 
would  favour  such  a  scheme  may  be  doubt- 
ed. Its  ultimate,  if  not  its  avowed,  object 
could  only  bo  to  defeat  as  far  as  possible, 
the  ends  which  last  rear's  war  had  all  but 
secured  for  Prussia  *,  to  hinder,  perhaps  to 
undo,  the  unification  of  Germany  ;  and,  by 
separating  Italy  from  the  Northern  alii-  \ 
ance,  to  violate  her  politically  and  reduce  ! 
her  practically  to  the  condition  of  a  French 
viceroyalty.  We  would  not  attempt  to 
predict  that  such  plans  as  these  have  even 
a  likelihood  of  being  aflopted  by  the  Em- 
perors, but  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  thpy 
have  no  chance  of  being  considered.  The 
tendency  both  of  Napoleonic  and  of  Aus- 
trian diplomfiwiy  has  been  favourable  to  tor- 
tuous intrigues  and  intricate  combinations. 
But  whether  adopted  or  not,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  either  to  the  in- 


terest of  the  Bonapartes  or  the  Hapubaig 
such  an  alliance  as  that  hinted  at  could  on- 
ly be  productive  of  ultimate  misfortunes. 
To  ally  France  with  a  cause  predestined  to 
ruin,  and  given  over  to  internal  and  incurs* 
ble  maladies,  would  be  for  Napoleon  the 
acme  of  political  folly.  From  Austria,  ham- 
pered by  the  independence  and  the  suspi- 
cion of  Hungary,  he  could  rely  on  no  valua- 
ble military  support,  while  he  would  rekin- 
dle Italian  jealousies,  and  cut  off  the  mdthl 
aid  that  Liberalism,  however  unwillingly, 
has  given  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  fcnreign 
policy.  For  Francis  Joseph  the  French  al- 
liance would  be  equaQy  dangerous  and 
eq^ually  useless.  If  it  were  worth  any- 
thing, if  it  essayed  to  destroy  Grerman 
unity,  so  long  desired,  so  hardly  won, 
it  would  alienate  from  him  every  Ger- 
man heart.  His  hereditary  States  would 
seek  by  one  impulse  a  refuge  and  a  protec- 
tion in  the  Confederation,  of  which  Prussia 
is  the  head.  He  would  be  forced  to  look 
only  for  defence  and  shelter  to  his  Hunga- 
rian kingdon,  which  lovinf?  Prussia  little, 
loves  France  less,  and  might  in  the  final 
disruption  of  the  Austrian  empire  be 
tempted  to  cast  aside  the  last  vestige  of 
foreiorn  domination  —  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Hapsburgs. 


From  The  Month  (Roman  Catholic). 
LIFE  IN  THE  LAKDUS. 

If  we  look  at  a  map  of  the  south-western 
corner  of  France,  we  shall  probably  be 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  line  of  coast 
which  runs  up  irom  the  point  near  Bayonne 
at  which  the  Adour  enters  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay to  that  which  marks  the  limit  of  the 
estuary  or  gulf  of  the  Gironde,  where  the 
Garonne,  having  passed  Bordeaux,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea.  This  line  of  coast,  wnich 
extends,  to  speak  roughly,  for  about  two 
degrees,  is  perfectly  straight,  and  apparent- 
ly unbroken  save  by  the  deep  inaentore 
of  the  Bassin  d'Arcachon,  which,  rather 
more  than  halfway  alon^  its  course  as  we 
glance  northwards,  receives  the  waters  of 
Legre,  the  most  considerable,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  the  streams  in  the  intervening  tract, 
and  which  is  also  conspicuous  on  our  map 
as  having  on  its  banks  the  only  place  in  the 
whole  district  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
marked  by  letters  larger  than  the  very 
smallest  —  La  Tdte  de  Bnch.  This  deso- 
late   line,  along  which  some   kind    map- 
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makers  write  dunes  de  sable,  "  sand  hills/' 
is  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  western 
coast  of  France,  and  would  occupy  about 
the  space  between  Plymouth  and  Ports- 
moath  on  onr  own  shores.  All  along  its 
range,  our  map  showt  us  a  succession  of 
lakes  or  pools  not  far  from  the  sea  into 
which  such  streams  as  it  thinks  worthv  of 
record,  are  seen  to  empty  themselves,  with- 
out reaching  the  sea  beyond.  Desolation 
seems  to  extend  far  inland,  for  our  worthy  hy- 
drographer  has  set  down  no  names  of  towns, 
and  very  few  even  of  small  villages,  and  he 
has  marked  the  tract  in  which  thev  occur  as 
marshy  and  unculti rated.  Of  the  two  de- 
partments into  which  this  part  of  France  is 
divided,  this  desert  seems  to  occupy  a  good 
third  of  the  most  northerly  —  the  far-famed 
Gironde,  -and  more  than  half  of  the  more 
southerly,  the  Landes.  The  name  of  this 
latter,  indeed,  is  given  in  a  general  way  to 
the  tract  of  which  we  speak,  which  is  known 
as  Le  Pays  des  Landes. 

A  very  interesting  monograph  on  this 
apparently  most  ^nmviting  country  has 
lately  been  published  in  the  Corresnondantj 
by  Dr.  Ozanam  —  brother,  we  believe,  to 
toe  founder  of  the  Conferences  of  St  Vin- 
cent de  Paul.  It  is  not  our  purpose  at 
present  to  speak  of  all  the  topics  so  ably 
nandled  by  Dr.  Ozanam ;  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
details.  The  size  of  the  whole  plain  or 
plateau  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Les 
Landes  is  about  sixty  leagues  in  length  bv 
twenty  in  breadth,  where  its  breadth  is 
greatest  The  highest  point  in  the  whole  is 
■aid  not  to  be  raised  more  than  eighty 
metres  above  the  sea-level ;  but  there  is  a 
continuous  backbone,  as  it  were,  along  the 
whole  length,  which  serves  to  shed  the  wa- 
ters on  one  side  towards  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
on  the  other  towards  the  Mediterranean. , 
The  aspect  of  the  whole  country  is  that  of 
an  ocean  of  sand  —  a  small  Sahara.  It  has  ^ 
its  waves,  frequently  moved  on  by  the 
strong  western  winds,  changing  the  position 
of  pools  and  marshes,  and  swallowing  up 
habitations,  and  even  small  villages,  in  their 
perpetual  shiflings.  The  sand  is  cast  up  by 
the  sea  at  a  rate  which  was  calculated  in 
the  last  centnry  as  of  a  million  and  a  quar- 
ter of  cubic  metres  every  year.  The  winds 
have  in  the  course  of  centuries  driven  it,  as 
we  have  said,  inland  for  twenty  leagues  or 
sa  It  rests,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  curi- 
oos  sand-iron  rock  called  alioz,  which  is 
fbond  under  it  at  the  depth  of  about  half  a 
yard,  except  near  the  sea,  where  the  sand  is 
piled  up  sometimes  to  the  heighth  of  a  hun- 
dred yards.    This  alioz,  though  usually  not 


more  than  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  is  so 
firm  and  coaipact  a  rock  as  to  be  impervi- 
able  to  water,  which  is  thus  prevented  from 
sinking  into  the  soil. below,  aifd  formed  into 
endless  shallow  and  shifting  pools.  The 
alioz  also  prevents  the  growth  of  any  trees 
whose  roots  must  go  deep.  The  sandhills 
along  the  sea  coast  form  toe  famous  dunes* 
They  extend  as  much  as  a  league  and  a 
half  in  breadth  all  along  the  shore.  The 
sand  forms  itself  into  mounds,  the  tops  of 
which  are  blown  to  one  side  or  to  the  other, 
according  to  the  wind;  but  as  the  west 
wind  seems  to  have  it  almost  its  own  way 
alon^r  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  progress  of 
the  mass  ot'  sand  is  steadily  eastwards.  By 
comparing  notes  with  ancient  records,  we 
are  able  to  ascertain  many  instances  of  the 
disappearance  of  towns  and  villages  under 
this  sandy  sea.  Near  the  channel  of  Faroes 
there  used  to  be  seen  the  steeple  of  a  church 
buried  beneath  the  surface.  Our  Cornish 
readers  will  think  at  once  of  Perranzabuloe. 
In  several  places  pine-trees  are  to  be  seen 
whose  top  branches  alone  are  now  above 
the  sand,  their  trunks  reaching  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  below  it  At  Mimizan  a  dune 
has  swallowed  up  the  church  altogether. 
This  place  was  once  a  port :  it  is  now  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  sea.  Other  ports 
along  the  coast  have  disappeared  altogether. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  dunes  turned 
the  course  of  the  Adour  itself  northwards 
for  about  twentv  miles,  and  the  port  at  its 
new  mouth,  Vieux  Boucau,  was  of  some 
note  for  four  hundred  years.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  Gaston  de  Foix  cleared  out 
the  ancient  mouth,  and  the  river  returned 
to  it.  Br<^montier,  whose  name  will  be  for- 
ever connected  with  the  process  of  reclaim- 
ing this  desolate  tract,  calculated,  after  long 
study,  that  the  dunes  advance  on  the  land 
at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  yards  a  year. 
Taking  this  as  bis  basis,  and  measuring  their 
extent  (in  the  last  century),  he  found  that 
they  had  been  in  motion  for  rather  more 
than  four  thousand  years.  Deluc  had  ob- 
tained a  like  result  by  measuring  the  dunes 
of  Holland.  By  calculating  forwards,  the 
startling  conclusion  has  been  obtained,  that 
unless  the*  sand  is  checked,  it  will  reach 
Bourdeaux  in  two  thousand  years.  The 
sand  hills  of  Les  Landes  will  then  have 
joined  those  of  L'Anuis  to  the  north  of  the 
Gironde,  and  these  again  will  communicate 
with  those  of  the  coast  of  Finisterre,  where 
they  have  gained  as  much  as  six  leagues  in 
two  hundred  years  (near  St.  Pol  de  L^n). 
In  time,  perhaps,  they  may  fill  up  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  and  render  nseless  the  sub- 
marine railway  between  Calais  and  Dover. 
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Who  live  in  the  Landes  ?  We  shall 
mention  presently  some  strange  immigrants 
who  have  been  attracted  by  the  very  deso- 
lation of  the  country :  but  it  has  its  own 
thinly  scattered  and  miserable  population, 
and  exposed  to  numberless  privations  and 
not  a  ^ew  diseases,  and  yet,  like  the  Iceland- 
ers and  even  the  Esquimaux,  as  fond  of  their 
native  wilderness  as  if  it  were  the  richest 
and  most  jzenial  country  in  the  world.  Hab- 
itations are  found  all  over  the  tract,  few  and 
far  between.  The  most  characteristic  class- 
es of  the  inhabitants  are  those  who  live  by 
extracting  turpentine  from  the  pines  with 
which  it  is  now  attempted  to  clothe  the  face 
of  the  desert,  and  the  shepherds  who  watch 
the  flocks  which  browse  upon  the  scanty 
herbage  which  springs  up  even  upon  the 
,  sand  and  around  the  marshes.  These  herds- 
folk,  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  population 
of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  occupations,  go  about 
upon  stilts,  which  save  them  from  the  trouble 
of  plodding  over  the  ever-sinking  sand  or 
floundering  in  the  often  concealed  bog. 
The  shepherds  have  a  long  balancing  stick 
to  aid  them,  and  this  they  manage  to  fix  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  tripod  with  their  stilts, 
and  thus  sit  and  rest  in  mid-air.  They  can 
shuflle  along  as  fast  as  a  horse  can  trot :  be- 
fore til  J  railw.iy  was  made,  they  used  to 
take  the  letters  at  the  rate  of  three  leagues 
an  hour.  Dr.  Ozanam  gives  some  eunous 
details  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  tradi- 
tions of  this  strange  race,  over  which  we 
cannot  linger.  It  is  curious  that  more  than 
two  centuries  ago  a  proposal  was  made 
which  might  possibly,  if  accepted,  have  ma- 
terially altered  the  face  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  It 
is  said  when  the  Moors  were  expelled  from 
Spain  in  1610,  they  off'ered  to  come  and 
colonise  the  Landes.  Their  numbers  were 
not  far  short  of  a  million,  and  It  would,  we 
suppose,  have  been  quite  impossible  to  throw 
so  large  a  number  of  new  inhabitants  into 
so  desolate  a  district  without  the  certain  re- 
sult that  a  great  portion  of  them  wonld 
perish,  or  be  fored  from  sheer  necessity  to 
seek  for  support  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces.  The  offer  was  declined,  unless 
they  would  become  Christians,  and  this 
condition  they  of  course  refused.*  A  small- 
er colony  might  perhaps  have  effected  grad- 
ually a  great  (-hange.  The  Moors  had  done 
a  great  deal  for  agriculture  in  Spain  ;  and 
their  ingenuity  might  have  hit  on  a  plan 
for  reclaiming  the  desert  of  the  Landes. 
This  was  reserved  for  two  or  three  private 
persons  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 
It  appears  that  in   1776  two  brothers, 


Louis  Matthieu  and  Guillaume  Desbiez,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  the  dunes  might  be 
fixed  and  then  reclaimed  if  they  were 
planted.  A  few  years  later,  Br^montier, 
an  engineer,  found  out  that  the  maritime 
pine  might  be  made,  to  grow  in  the  sand, 
and  he  began  the  work  as  far  as  his  means 
allowed  him.  This  pine  seems  in  old  times 
to  have  flourished  on  these  shores :  its  roots 
stretch  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to  grasp 
whatever  support  is  to  be  found  in  the  soil. 
They  are  moreover  furnished  with  a  resin- 
ous juice  which  prevents  them  from  being 
injured  by  water.  The  revolution  and  the 
subsequent  troubles  of  France  seem  to  have 
adjourned  to  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe 
any  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Br^ 
montier :  since  that  time  a  good  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent,  with  much  -success, 
and  only  lately  the  Emperor  set  the  exam- 
ple, which  has  been  followed  by  many  per^ 
sons  of  large  property,  of  buying  an  estate 
for  purposes  of  plantation.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  the  whole  of  the  dunes 
along  the  coast  could  at  once  be  clothed 
with  forests  of  pine;  the  Landes  would  be 
easily  reclaimed  for  cultivation.  But  a 
long  time  must  elapse  before  this  planting 
can  be  accomplished,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  encroachments  must  continue  wherever 
the  barrier  has  not  been  erected.  It  will  often 
happen  also,  that  spots  on  which  the  future 
fore^st  is  rising  may  be  overwhelmed  by 
some  shitting  wave  of  sand.  Thus  the  bat- 
tle is  full  of  difliculty,  though  there  seems 
a  good  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  The 
trees  nearest  the  sea  are  stunted  and  mis- 
erable :  the  second  line,  however,  has  a 
better  chance  than  the  first  against  the 
sweep  of  the  west  wind,  and  when  rank 
behind  rank  has  been  raised  for  the  distance 
of  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the  shore 
the  pines  begin  to  be  fine  and  flourishing. 
Besides  the  protection  which  they  afford  to 
the  country  behind  them,  they  are  them- 
selves valuable  on  account  of  the  resin 
which  is  gathered  from  them,  which,  if  a 
fair  average  be  taken,  brings  in  a  profit  of 
about  fifty  francs  a  year  for  two  handred 
trees.  Dr.  Ozanam  gives  a  good  acconot 
of  tiie  prm^ess  of  tapping  the  trees,  as  also 
of  the  manifold  usefulness  of  the  pines  in 
other  ways.  It  appears  that  when  ground 
can  be  got  for  cultivation,  Indian  com  suc- 
rceds  very  well :  but  the  fact  that  this  is 
too  uniformly  the  food  of  the  peasants  of 
the  Landes  seems  to  render  certain  diseases 
prevalent  among  them.  This  and  other 
causes  of  physical  misery  will  no  doubt  dis- 
appear in  proportion  as  the  work  of  re- 
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claiming  goes  on.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sands  are  not  the  onlv  enemies  of 
ciyilization  in  the  country,  'the  swamps 
and  pools,  though  swarming  with  fish,  and 
covered  by  wild  fowl  to  an  extent  to  make 
the  month  of  a  sportsman  water,  generate 
many  diseases,  especially  as  the  dwellings 
of  the  inhabitants  are  poor  and  unhealthy. 
We  must  not  include  in  the  general  charge 
the  great  Bassin  d*Arcachon,which  communi- 
cates with  the  sea,  forming  a  deep  bay  about 
eighty  miles  in  circumference.  Large  ves- 
els  cannot  navigate  it,  but  it  is  famous  for 
ovsters,  as  well  as  for  its  baths,  and  Dr. 
Ozanam  speaks  of  the  fairy  appearance  of 
itB  five  or  six  miles  of  chalets,  surrounded 
by  flower-gardens,  with  immense  forests  of 
pine  in  the  background.  There  on  the 
summit  of  a  dune  near  the  village  of  La 
Tete  de  Buch,  stands  the  monument  of  Bre- 
montier,  the  benefactor  of  the  whole  coun- 
try round.  But  the  pools  and  lakes  of 
which  we  are  speaking  do  not  by  any  means 
usually  communicate  with  the  sea.  The 
great  problem  is  how  to  drain  them.  As 
tnev  are  at  some  considerable  height  above 
high-water  mark,  they  might  be  drained  into 
the  sea,  but  for  the  continual  shifting  of  the 
sand  hills  through  which  the  channels  would 
have  to  pass,  ft  is  thought  that  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  connect  them  one  with 
another  by  a  navigable  canal,  which  should 
empty  itself  into  the*  Adour,  and,  indeed, 
follow  in  a  ereat  measure  th^  former  bed  of 
that  river  before  Gaston  de  Foix  restored 
its  ancient  mouth.  The  pine-forests,  as 
they  increase  in  extent,  are  found  to  drain 
the  neighbouring  marshes.  But  more  im- 
mediate help  must  be  sought  from  artificial 
means,  such  as  the  canalisation  and  em- 
bankment of  the  marshes,  and  the  frequent 
sinking  of  Artesian  wells,  some  of  no  j?reat 
depth,  to  serve  the  purpose,  in  fiact,  of  i)er- 
pendicular  drains,  others  reaching  down  to 
sources  of  pure  water  which  might  thus 
find  its  way  into  the  swamps  and  turn  them 
into  healthy  lakes.  The  malignant  fevers 
which  are  now  so  common  among  the  Lan- 
daia  would  thus  be  almost  exterminated. 

One  of  the  most  famous  shrines  in  the 
MNith-west  of  France  is  on  a  spot  where  once 
was  one  of  the  marshes  of  the  Landes.  A 
herdsmai^ remarked  one  day  that  one  of  his 
cattle  was  plunged  in  a  quagmire,  and  low- 
ing loudly.  J^  drove  him  out,  but  the 
next  and  the  next  day  the  animal  went  to 
the  same  spot,  and  attention  was  thus 
drawn  to  it  On  digging  out  the  place,  an 
ancient  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
found.  The  marsh  was  drained,  and  a 
chapel  erected  to  Notre  Dame  de  Buglose. 
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This  sanctuary  became  a  place  of  pilgrim- 
age. In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  humble 
family  whose  surname  was  De  Paul,  living 
at  a  village  named  Pouy,  not  far  ofi^,  was 
increased  by  the  birth  of  a  child  destined 
to  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  the 
Church  and  of  France.  They  gave  him 
the  name  of  Vincent.  Vincent  de  Paul 
often  visited  our  Lady  of  Buglose.  The 
house  of  his  family  is  still  preserved,  and  an 
old  tree  now  stands  near  it  under  which  he 
used  to  sit  and  watch  his  father's  sheep. 
Of  course  a  house  of  the  Lazarist  Fathers 
stands  near,  and  due  honour  is  done  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  best  known  of  modem 
French  Saints.  His  family  still  remains: 
some  of  its  children  are  at  the  school  kept 
by  the  Lazarist  Fathers.  His  spirit  of 
charity  and  simplicity,  as  we  shall  now  see, 
has  also  lingered  nhowt  the  neighborhood, 
and  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  in  the  new  state  of  the  Landes. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  severe  winter, 
an  unusual  and  therefore  trying  calamity, 
weighed  heavily  upon  the  poor  of  Bayonne. 
Many  poor  children  were  orphaned  or 
abandoned  in  the  streets,  and  some  of  them 
attracted  the  charity  of  a  good  Vicaire,  the 
Abbd  Gestae,  who  took  them  in  as  well  as 
he  could  and  cot  his  sister  to  take  charge 
of  them.  A  deserted  kitchen  was  the  first 
asylum  in  which  he  placed  them  :  after 
some  time,  the  Maire  gaye  up  to  him  an 
old  house  in  a  cemetery,  which  no  one 
would  buy  or  rent  on  account  of  its  posi- 
tion. When  this  was  full,  as  he  thought, 
the  good  Abb^  was  applied  to  by  outcasts 
of  another  class.  A  poor  woman  who  had 
led  a  life  of  sin  came  to  beg  him  to  take 
care  of  her.  She  had  no  wish  but  to  do 
penance  for  her  former  misdeeds.  He  had 
nothing  to  offer  her,  but  he  remem- 
bered suddenly  a  trap-door  in  the  ceil- 
ing of  one  of  the  rooms  in  his  new  house, 
and  bethought  him  that  there  must  be  a 
loft;  above  it.  He  got  a  ladder  for  forty- 
sous,  and  there  installed  his  penitent,  who 
was  soon  joined  by  two  or  three  more  like 
herself.  The  good  sister  of  the  Abbd  Ges- 
tae, who  had  before  devoted  herself  to  the 
children,  now  became  the  companion  and 
directress  of  these  Magdalenes.  They  lived 
a  life  of  great  mortification  in  their  loft, 
which  was  not  weather-tight,  and  their 
numbers  soon  increased.  The  work  be- 
came known,  and  a  pious  gentleman  of 
Bayonne  built  a  house  in  the  town  to  hold 
forty  penitents,  and  presented  it  to  the  Ab- 
b<^.  But,  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  on 
possession,  he  found  himself  checked.  He 
tiad  always  been  accustomed  to  an  intense 
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deyotion  to  our  Blessed  Lad^,  and  to  con- 
sider her  as  the  Mother  of  his  children  and 
penitents.     Suddenly  he  was  possessed,  he 
did  not  know  or  he  did  not  say  how,  by  the 
clear  and  inevitable  cooyiction  that    the 
house  in  the  town  was  not  the  place  where 
his  Mother  wished  her  penitents    to    be 
placed.     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
thank  his  benefactor,  and  return  him  the 
keys  of  the  house.    What  was  now  to  be 
done  ?    He  was  warned,  in  the  same  extra- 
ordinary manner,  that  he  was  not  to  ask 
any  one  for  any  assistance  in  money,  and 
that  he  was  not  to  receive  any  orphans  or 
penitents  for  whom  any  payment  was  of- 
fered.   They  must  go  elsewhere.    He  had 
great  faith  in  his  '*  Mother,"  and  he  went 
on  looking  about  him  for  a  new  place  for 
his  lar^  family.     One  day  he  was  visiting 
an  old  mvalid  gentleman  a  few  miles  from 
Bayonne,  when  his  host  asked  him  what 
was  the  matter  ?    His  look  showed  him  to 
be  occupied  by   some    great    care.    The 
whole  stor^  soon  came  out,  and  the  old 
gentleman  mformed  him  that  there  was  a 
farm  close  by  which  no  one  seemed  inclined 
to  huy  or  take  for  hire,  and  which  might  be 
had  for  a  mere  nothing.    But  the  **  mere 
nothing  "  turned  out  on  inquiry  to  be  forty 
thousand    francs:    and    the    good    priest 
turned  away,  wishing  his  friend  good-morn- 
ing.   But  the  gentleman,  who    had    not 
walked  for  monUis.  insisted  on  taking  him 
to  the  place.     Tney  strolled  through  the 
rooms,  the  Abbe  taking  little  notice  of  any 
thing,  till  his  eye  fell  on  a  picture  of  St 
'  Mary  Magdalene,  which  produced  an  im- 
mense impression  on  him.    He  immediately 
undertook  to  buy  the    house    and    land 
around  it,  aud  to  sign  the  contract  on  the 
next  Saturday.    It  was  then  Tuesday,  and 
he   had  not  a  farthing  of  the   purchase- 
money  ready.     After  he  had  fixed  the  day, 
he  hesitated,  and  felt  himself  interiorly  re- 
primanded.    On  his  return  to  Bayonne,  he 
found  his  notary  too  ill  to  be  seen ;  but  he 
bade  him  confidently  be  well  by  the  Satur- 
day.    The  contract  was  signed  —  and  the 
money  came  in. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Ahh6  Cestac,  which  lies  before 
us  in  a  paper  chiefly  taken  down  from  his 
own  lips,  is  of  the  same  simple  and  touching 
character,  reminding  us  of  the  prodi^es 
which  have  so  often  taken  place  in  the 
beginnings  of  great  works  of  Christian 
charity.  One  of  the  rules  laid  down  for 
him,  to  test  his  perfect  and  absolute  confi- 
dence in  our  Blessed  Lady's  patronage  of 
the  work  he  had  in  hand,  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  he  was  not  to  ask  for  assistance  in 


the  way  of  funds.    This  was  extended  so 
far,  that  when  he  made  a  pilgrimage   to 
Notre  Dame  de  Baglose,  —  at  which  place 
he  received  great  consolation,  on  finding 
the  statue   of  our    Blessed    Lady  placed 
between  those  of  his  two  patrons,  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  — 
he  was  told  not  even  to  pray  to  our  Lady 
for  the  money  which  he  wanted  so  mnch,  as 
it  was  her  business  to  provide  it.     Since 
the  day  when  he  made  the  venture  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  he  has  never  wanted 
for  money,  although  there  have  been  times 
when  his  faith  has  seemed  to  be  sorely  tried. 
Once  he  was  much  beset  hy  a  creditor  to 
whom  he  owed  three  hundred  firancs,  and 
who  actually  threw  himself  in  his  waj  as  he 
went  from  the  sacristy  to  the  altar  to  cele- 
brate Mass.    The  money  was  brought  to 
him  in  a  mysterious  manner  by  a  lady  who 
knocked  abruptly  at  the  door  of  his  confes- 
sional, saying  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
promised   five    hundred   francs    for    some 
charitable  purpose  if  their    prayers  were 
heard  for  a  special  object,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject had  now  been  attained.    Another  time, 
the  Abb^  Gestae  was  in  great  need  of  a 
larger  sum — three  thousand  firancs.    He 
remembered  that  he  knew  an  old  lady  at 
Biarritz,  very  rich  and  veir  charitable,. and 
at  that  time  on  her  death  bed.    He  resolv- 
ed to  write  to  her,  and  beg  the   reqcured 
sum.    He  wrote  three  letters,   one    after 
another,  and  each  time  found  that  what  he 
had  written  was  almost  nonsense.    Then  he 
remembered  the  injunction,  and  gave  up 
his  plan  of  asking  for  the  money.     A  fort- 
night later,  the  lady  died.     She  had  aoKpi- 
bled  her  relations,  and  told  them  what  she 
possessed,  that  she  had  not  specified  any 
particular    object,    but    hoped    that   they 
would  inake  a  good  use  of  tne  inheritance. 
One  thing  alone,  she  said,  she  wished   to 
mention  —  she  desired  that,  when  she  was 
dead,  three  thousand  francs  might  be  sent 
in  secret  to  the  Abb^  Gestae. 

The  present  state  of  the  auvrt  of  this 
good  pnest  seems  to  be  as  follows.  It  M>- 
pears  that  even  before  the  beginning  of  his 
Orphanage,  he  had  projected  an  active 
GonCTc^tion  of  women,  called  Servantes 
de  Mane,  one  of  whose  occupations  is  the 
education  and  training  of  the  country  poor.* 


•The  manner  In  which  thli  work  csame  to  be 
taken  np  Is  striking,  and  If  thai  related  by  a  tat* 
visitor  :  "  A  ladj  from  Pan  was  very  aaxioas  thai 
they  should  do  so,  and  spoke  to  the  Abb^  about  it. 
He  answered  that  he  would  be  glad  that  they 
should  do  so,  but  that  a  permission  from  CDTwni* 
ment  must  be  obtained  first.  The  lady,  who  had 
some  business  of  her  own  to  do  in  Paris,  said  sbie 
would  Bake  it  hn  spedal  otjaet  to  s«e  and  apeik 
to  tb«  Minister  of  Publio  Instmotion ;  and  i|if 
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Of  these  bb  sister,  already  mentioned,  was  Bat  you  see  I  have  a  garden,  in  which  I  grow 

one.    They  have  charge  of  the  Orphanage,  •  number  of  things ;  but  I  have  not  been  able 

which  is  near  Bayonne,  besides  their  gen-  ?>  cultivate  it  this  year,  and  if  nothing  10  pat 

eral   work.     The    Congregation    poss^es  tn  it.  nothing  canbereged.     Could  you  not 

r~.^i  v^«.«.  ;«  AiiF^^*  1«^.  r^f^vZ^r^n^  cultivate  my  garden  < '  So  the  sister  went  to  the 

se^l  housw  m  different  parte  of  France.  3^^  p^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^j^^         „^„,g  ^^^^^ 

Tlie  peoitents  were  separated  from  the  or-  ^^^  ^^j^  j^^  ^^^^  .gj^n^  cuhivez  son  jardin.' 
phans,  and  placed  on  the  farm  obtamed  m  g^  several  penitents  were  sent  to  cultivate  the 
the  manner  already  mentioned.  They  do  little  garden  ia  the  sandy  desert.  While  there 
the  farm  and  gardening  work  themselves,  they  were  so  struck  by  the  utter  silence  and 
and  make  a  great  quantity  of  butter,  which  loneliness  of  the  place,  that  they  resolved  to 
is  iold  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  Besides  adopt  that  same  spirit,  and  work  in  perfect 
this  means  of  support,  they  make  a  pt-culiar  silence,  raising  their  hearts  to  God  and  corn- 
kind  of  white  embroidery,  and  other  beau  ti-  '?""•"?  only  with  him.  T^^yfelt  so  happy. 
<ui  ..»<^1a»».u  »i«:»u  (L  mr^^A  #*«  *\^^  o«^f  that  they  wished  never  to  abandon  this  life; 
fill  needlework,  which  is  sold  on  the  soot,  ^^^^^^  feervanre  de  Marie  who  had  the  chaise 
and  has  now  become  so  famous  that  wders  ^^  ^,,g^  ^-^^ .  jy^^  ^^j,^^^  ^his  is  very  (fe- 
come  to  them  for  it  from  aU  parts  ot  lightfol;  but  remember  we  are  not  acting  under 
France.  But  the  orphanage  and  the  es-  obedience ;  we  must  ask  our  Bon  Pbre's  per- 
tablishment  of  the  Servantes  de  Marie,  who  mission.'  They  told  the  Abb*^  what  they  had 
guide  the  penitente,  are  not  the  only  com-  been  doing,  and  how  happy  they  felt  in  that 
munities  under  the  rule  of  the  Abb^  Cestac.  solitude  and  silence.  He  was  very  much  struck 
A  chance  which  led  him  to  send  two  or  hy  their  account,  and  gave  them  leave  to  live 
three  of  his  penitente  to  the  help  of  a  ?"  ^^J^^  way  and  to  construct  themselves 
labonrer  who  was  dying  in  a  cabin  in   the  huts  of  stra ^nd  wood  fbr^ch  tfne  to  hve  by  her- 

heart  of  the   LandS,  ^caused  the  fbunda-  ::!fi  oSlt' ruld^^s ; tT^^^^^^^^ 

tion  of  another  establishme;it.  „^1  ^^i^^^  ^j^^t  be  a  too  great  strain  upon 

We  extract  the  account  of  this  incident  tjjenj.    So  for  some  time  they  went  on  speak- 

finOBi  a  letter  which  has  been  placed  at  our  ing  on  Sundays  ;  but  they  then  came  to  the 

disposal :  .  Abb^  and  implored  him  to  let  their  silence  be 

"  One  year  in  winter  some  of  the  penitente  perpetual,  except  at  confession,  when  reciting 
were  gathering  sticks  blown  over  the  sand  from  their  office,  ana  when  spoken  to  by  a  Servanto 
a  neighboring  prne-wood  and  also  brought  by  de  Marie.  And  so  it  is  going  on  now.  We 
tiie  sea,  when  they  heard  some  one  moaning,  were  there  the  other  morning  before  eight 
Ther  followed  the  sound,  and  found  in  a  mis-  o'clock  ;  the  only  sounds  to  be  heard  were  the 
arable  oottege  a  |)oor  old  man  very  ill,  and  they  rolling  and  splashing  of  the  waves  and  the 
immediately  returned  to  their  home  and  told  singingof  the  nightingales." 
tha  Servantes  de  Marie  about  him.  Some  of  .  _,  .  .  , 
them  went  to  see  him,  and  took  complete  The  penitente  were  associated  to  a  com- 
chiuc^;e  of  him,  nursing  him  and  bringing  him  munity  of  Bemardines  —  female  Trappists, 
Ibod.  One  day  the  old  man  said  to  the  sister  who  live  a  life  of  perfect  solitude  and  prayer. 
who  came  to  see  him  :  '  My  good  sister,  would  They  built  themselves  a  row  of  huts  of  reed, 
it  not  be  much  better  for  me,  and  also  save  you  with  no  floor  but  the  sand,  each  large 
a  gtvat  deal  of  trouble,  if  you  would  teke  me  to  enough  for  a  bed  and  a  stool,  and  with  no 
your  own  home,  instead  of  your  coming  back-  ijgbt  but  through  the  door.  A  chapel  rather 
"'•^.^K  fomards  every  day  ?  The  sister  ^^  ^^  ^f  ^^le  same  materials,  completed 
repeated  the  old  man's  words  to  the  '  Bon  Pere,'  ..  ^^  «-Lvi:-u«««*  t'u^  n  a-  ^  u 
as^y  call  the  Abb^,  and  he  said. '  Bien,  qu'il  ^^^  establishment.  The  Bemardines,  who 
Tienne.'  And  so  he  was  brought  and  now  number  about  fifty,  have  at  this  mo- 
taken  care  of.  After  some  little  time  the  old  ""©"^  "''*®  o**  ^^  ®»  ^^^  Cestac's  penitents 
man  said, '  Now  you  have  taken  such  care  of  among  them :  the  rest  have  found  their  vo- 
me,  I  am  very  comforteble  and  very  grateful,  cation  in  the  usual  way.     After  some  years 

prayed  that  if  only  oii«  of  these  two  objects  of  her  and  even  anny  with  him,  and  reproached   him 

jOBnay  shoald  succeed,  it  mifirht  be  the  one  about  btterly  with  the  failore  of  the  wiiol^  scheme.    She 

tha  sisters  teaoliing,  and  not  ber  own.    She  did  all  wrote  a  very  angry  letter  on  the  subject  to  her  hos- 

slie  ooold  to  obUin  the  consent  of  government,  bat  band  at  Pan,  and   addressed   the  letter  simply , 

met  with  a  decided  refusal.    Still  she  did  not  give  '  Mens. ,  Pau.>  Fan,  by  chance,  was  written 

«p  an  hope,  but  wrote  to  the  Abb^  that  she  had  not  so  that  it  was  taken  for  Paris.    The  letter  was  at 

been  able  to  succeed,  and  that  be  liimself  must  come  last  taken  to  the  general  bureau  for  dead  letters 

to  Paris,  and  that  she  was  sure  /^  woald  succeed,  and  opened.   The  director,  seeing  of  what  it  treated, 

Tna  Abb^  answered  :  '  Verv  well ;  II  have  no  ob*  tent  it  to  the  Minister  of  Publto  Instruction.    He 

toetlon  to  ffo  to  Paris  for  this  cause ;  but  I  must  read  and  re-read  the  letter,  and  was  so  strack  by  its 

■tilt  get  the  Bishop's  permission.'    He  therefore  contenu,  that  he  enclosed  It  to  the  writer,  tetlinff 

went  to  Bayonne,  and  got  the  Bishop's  sanction,  her  that  he  well  knew  the  letter  was  not  utendra 

But  Just  when  he  had  every  thing  ready  to  start,  for  him,  and  that  for  all  tliat  he  ooold  not  help  read- 

tbe  Ulterior  voice  said  to  him,  '  No  you  must  not  ing  it  over  again  ;  and  that  he  was  now  roidy  to 

go/   Re  wrote  directlv.to  the  kind  lady  who  had  grant  her  request,  and  to  sanction  the  teaching  cdl 

ukea  saoh  an  interest  in  thi .  question,  to  say  that  poor  schools  by  the  Servantes  de  ICarie.'* 
he  ooold  not  come.   She  was  very  mocn  dispwased, 
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the  rickety  dwellings  they  had  constructed 
were  given  up,  as  the  inmates  suffered  much 
from  rheumatism  and  chest  complaints. 
Their  huts  and  chapel  *  are  now  built  of 
brick,  and  have  wooden  floors :  the  refectory 
in  which  they  meet  for  meals  retains  its 
i^oor  of  sand.  They  work  at  gardening  and 
field-labor  when  they  are  strong  enough : 
others  spend  their  time  in  the  embroidery 
just  now  mentioned.  The  aggregate  num- 
bers of  the  members  of  all  these  communities 
amounts  to  about  five  hundred. 

Thus,  in  more  senses  than  one,  old  times 
are  returnin<r  in  the  Pays  des  Landes.  The 
pine  was  formerly  cultivated  along  the 
coast,  and  no  doubt  gave  protection  to  the 
towns  and  villages  which  used  to  exist  in 
what  is  now  a-  desert.  The  spirit  of  the 
humble  shepherd  bov,  Vincent  de  Paul,  is 
working  still,  not  only  in  his  own  spiritual 
children,  but  in  the  patient  development  of 
new  works  of  piety  and  charity  set  on  foot 
by  simple  servants  of  Grod  of  a  character 
kindred  to  his.  And  the  desert  is  once 
more  blossoming  as  the  rose,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  that  fruitful  prophecy,  not  only  in 
the  advance  made  by  material  civilisation 
on  its  wastes,  but  in  the  holy  lives  and 
ceaseless  prayers  of  solitaries  and  penitents, 
like  those  who  in  earlier  centuries  made  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  the  glory  and  the  bulwark 
•of  the  Christian  Church. 


From  the  London  Review,  10  Aug. 
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There  are  few  men  who  have  reached 
Tthirty  years  of  life,  who  cannot  look  back 
with  pleasure  upon  the  time  when  they  first 


•  The  chapel  has  one  great   ornament  —  a  very 

-touching  statue  of  ourLaay  of  Sorrowa,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated.  There  is  a  curious  story  about  this 
statue,  "^ome  fifteen  years  ago  a  nun,  who  had 
been  Superioress  of  a  convent  in  Spain,  was  ex- 
pelled from  that  country,  as  so  many  religious  have 
been.    She  came  to  Biarritz  to  spend  a  few  days  in 

.  a  sort  of  retreat  at  the  refuge.  She  was  so  delighted 
with  all  she  had  seen,  that  she  said  to  the  Abbe  ou 
leaving,  *  I  will  send  you  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.'  And  some  time  after  there  arrived  au 
enot:mous  case  containing  this  beautiful  statue.  It 
was  so  large  that  they  had  no  proper  place  to  put  it. 
So  I  think  it  was  kept  in  the  box  for  three  years. 
The  Abbe  was  most  anxious  to  thank  the  nun  who 
had  sent  him  the  statue  :  but  he  did  not  even  know 
in  what  country  she  was  ;  lie  only  knew  her  name 
in  religion.  About  that  time  the  Abb^  had  to  go  to 
Madrid  to  found  a  house  of  Servantes  de  Marie. 
He  was  drlvinir  about  the  town,  when  seeing  a  large 

.building  he  had  not  noticed  before,  he  asked  the  driv- 
er what  it  was.  and  he  named  a  convent  of  the  same 

•order  to  which  the  nun  had  belonged  who  had 


read  the  writings  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  To  the 
young  —  to  those  just  entering  upon  life, 
which  stretched  before  them  with  its  vast 
expanse,  a  peculiar  charm  was  felt  in  Mr. 
Carlyle's  writings.  The  gleams  of  humour, 
the  snatches  of  eloquence,  the  passionate 
earnestness  of  the  preacher,  stin^  vague 
feelings.  But  Mr.  Carlyle's  writings  have 
done  even  more  than  this.  He  has  raused 
up  a  transcendental  school.  Its  most  prom- 
inent disciples  are  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Buskin, 
Mr.  Kingsley,  and  the  author  of  "Guy 
Livingstone."  Mr.  Fronde's  Henry  \uL 
woula  probably  never  have  existed  had  not 
Mr.  Carlvle's  Cromwell  been  already  punted. 
Mr.  Ruskin's  views  on  political  economy  are 
taken  straight  from  the  pages  of  the  de- 
nouncer of  Bentham.  Mr.  Eingsley's  '*  Here- 
ward  "  is  a  Carlyleian  ideal,  while  Mr.  Law- 
rence marks  the  decadence  of  Carlyldsm  in 
its  worst  and  most  material  form.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle has  certainly  made  his  mark  upon  the 
literature  of  the  day.  It  is  quite  true  that 
his  worshippers  are  men  of  a  weak, jpoedcal 
kind  of  mind.  In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Froude's 
vague  declamations  about  his  hero,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  political  economy,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Kingsley's  giant  muscles,  the  laws  of 
evidence  are  not  altered,  —  Adam  Smith  is 
not  displaced,  and  the  biceps  muscle  b  not 
considered  as  a  proof  of  honor  and  integrity. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  Mr.  Carlyfo  has 
found  himself  more  and  more  in  dircM^  an- 
tapronism  with  the  practice  of  the  day. 
Whilst  he  and  his  folloiters  have  been 
preaching  transcendentalism,  the  world  has 
been  acting  more  and  more  upon  utilitarian 
principles.  Whilst  he  has  been  advocating 
Toryism,  the  world  has  been  accepting 
Liberalism.  The  more  he  and  his  followers 
have  preached  idealism,  the  ftster  has  an 
exactly  opposite  school  risen. 
And  proportionately  as  these  changes  of 


given  htm  the  statue.  He  told  the  man  to  atop  ; 
outt  and  asked  if  he  could  see  the  Superioress  of  Ine 
house.  After  some  little  time  he  was  admitted,  and 
at  once  entered  on  the  suttJect,  and  asked  ^  onpe- 
rioresB  if  she  could  tell  him  where  such  a  nun  now 
was,  naming  the  one  who  had  visited  the  ReAige  ; 
and  he  told  ner  the  story  of  the  statue.  The  Sope' 
rioress  looked  at  him  with  so  much  astonishment 
and  curiosity  that  he  said,  *  But,  Rev.  Mother, 
what  are  you  looking  so  at  me  for  ?  *  *  80  It  Is 
you  who  have  our  statue  —  our  beloved  etatoe  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.'  And  then  she  told  him  how 
one  day  this  nun,  who  was  the  Mother-General, 
came  to  her  in  haste,  and  said,  '  Dear  Mother,  I 
have  come  to  ask  a  great  sacriiice  of  you.'  *  we 
are  ready  to  do  with  Joy  any  thing  you  ask  of  us.* 
'  I  want  you  to  give  me  your  statue  of  our  Ladj 
of  the  Seven  0olour8.  which  I  mean  to  srad  to 
some  other  place.'  *  Of  course  we  contented,  and 
gave  it  :  but  it  was  the  greatest' sacrifice  she  eonM 
have  asked  of  us.  That  statue  was  our  deUght ; 
in  all  our  troubles  we  fled  to  it :  and  now  joa 
have  got  lt.»'>  ' 
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Opinion  haye  taken  place,  so  have  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  utterances  become  wilder  and  more 
spannodic.  Each  new  book  that  he  has  pub- 
lished has  still  more  and  more  shown  a  mind 
undisciplined —  has  revealed  more  and  more 
and  more  in  growing  ugliness  the  results  of 
unbridled  license.  Of  Tate  years  he  has 
taken  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for 
the  great  body  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  has 
couched  hb  thoughts,  too,  in  a  jargon  which 
reminds  us  more  of  the  language  of  Brown- 
ing's Spanish  monk  than  of  anybody  else : — 

"  Blasted  lay  that  rose-acacia 
We're  so  proud  of.     Hy,  Zy,  Hine ! 

'  St !  there's  vespers.     PleD&  ^ati&. 
Ave  Virgo  I    Gr-rr  you  swine ! " 

And  "  Gr-r-r  you  swine ! "  has  for  the  last 
twenty  years  been  Mr.  Carlyle's  burden. 
He  has  not  hesitated  in  his  **  Frederick  the 
Great "  to  denounce  this  fair  earth  as  **  a 
rotten  dungheap  of  a  world."  He  proclaims 
in  his  discourses  on  the  negro  question,  that 
there  is  only  one  remedy  for  man  —  *'  a  col- 
lar round  his  neck,  and  a  cartwhip  over 
his  back." 

Knowing  all  this,  we  are  not  at  all  surpris- 
ed at  Mr.  Carlyle's  last  utterance  in  Macmil- 
lan*s  Magazine,  ** Shooting  Niagara:  and 
After  ?  "  We  should  have  been  much  sur- 
prised had  it  been  anything  different  to 
what  it  is.  The  man  who  has  consistently 
•n  his  life  admired  the  doctrine  of  Force,  is 
not  so  much  likely  to  be  convinced  of  his 
CROr,  as  to  raise  a  fresh  scream  at  the 
spectacle  of  a  great  nation  fast  progressing 
to  self-government  The  man  who  latterly 
seems  only  to  have  felt  any  remorse  when 
he  remembered  that  white  men  cannot  be 
sold  and  treated  like  slaves,  is  not  likely 
to  be  touched  by  the  thought  of  enfranchise- 
ment. The  moral  decrepitude  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's later  writings  has  prevented  us  from 
OTen  hoping  that  any  such  change  could 
take  place.  Mr.  Carlyle's  latest  utterance 
bnotliing  more  than  an  echo  of  what  he  has 
•aid  twenty  times  before.  There  are  thoughts 
inhis  ^  Shooting  Niagara  "  which  correspond 
nearijr  word  for  word  with  others  in  his 
'^  DiseonrBe  on  the  Nigser  Question."  And 
jet  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  there  is  nothing 
new.  The  very  first  sentence  shows  us 
that  there  is  a  new  hero  yet  to  take  his 
place  in  the  Carlyleian  Walhalla.  Mr. 
Carijle  begins  his  paper  with  —  **  There 
prabablj  never  was  since  the  Heptarchy 
ended,  or  almost  since  it  began,  so  hugely 
critical  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  England 
ai  thiS|  ....  in  which  with  no  Norman  in- 
now  ahead,  to  lay  hold  of  it,  to 


bridle  and  regulate  it  for  us,  and  guide  it 
into  higher  and  wider  regions,  the  question 
of  utter  death  or  of  nobler  life  for  the 
poor  Countrv  was  so  uncertain."  Here  is  a 
chance  for  the  Frondes  and  the  Kingsleys. 
William  the  Bastard,  as  he  called  himself, 
is  now  to  be  whitewashed.  The  man  who 
plundered  our  fathers,  who  strove  to  bis  ut- 
most to  extirpate  our  language,  because  be 
could  not  understand  it, — the  man  who  made 
killing  a  red  deer  of  greater  importance 
than  killing  a  fellow-creature,  is  to  be  the 
new  saint  in  the  English  hagiology.  This, 
however,  by  the  way.  It  is  with  the  main 
question  that  we  are  most  interested.  And 
here  we  are  not  quite  without  some  guidance 
whether  utter  death  or  a  nobler  new  life  is 
reserved  for  England.  The  trade  of  pro- 
phecy is  rather  dangerous.  Mr.  Carlyle, 
however,  cannot  object  if  we  judge  his 
present  prophecy  by  his  previous  per- 
formances in  the  same  line.  We  have  some 
recollection  of  the  dismal  vaticinations 
which  he  uttered  seventeen  years  ago  in  his 
"  Latter  Day  Pamphlets."  Not  one  of 
them,  however,  has  come  true.  Anarchy  has 
not  yet  overtaken  us,  and  England  still  pa^s 
her  dividends.  The  nation  has  gone  on  its 
own  way.  The  remedies  of  the  **  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets"  were  unregarded,  and  its 
prophecies  are  still  unfulfilled.  We  must 
therefore  be  pardoned  if  we  refiise  to  be 
credulous  both  as  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  prophecies 
and  remedies,  especially  when  we  discover 
that  they  are  exactly  the  same  kind  which 
he  offered  us  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
We  become  weary,  too,  with  having  the 
same  tale  told  us,  especially  when  all 
practice  negatives  its  truth.  Bitter  invec- 
tives against  "self-government,"  caustic 
homilies  upon  liberty  of  conscience,  loud 
tirades  against  Free-trade  and  Bentham, 
can  now  only  be  looked  upon  as  literary  curi- 
osities. The  words  fall  upon  us  meaningless. 
They  are  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signify 
nothing.  To  read  such  sentences  in  ^'  Shoot- 
ing Niagara  "  as  "  the  fool  of  a  world,*'  '*  the 
Almighty  Maker  has  appointed  the  nigger 
to  be  a  servant,"  "  servantship  must  become 
a  contract  of  p«*rmanency,"  simply  creates  a 
smile.  Our  answer  is  not  given  by  words, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  The  world  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  foolish  as  it  was.  Even  in  the 
short  lifetime  of  a  single  man  much  improve- 
ment is  visible.  Much  to  soothe  man's  sor- 
row, much  to  increase  his  joys,  has  been 
wrought.even  within  Mr.  Carlyle's  own  mem- 
ory. Since  the  first  Reform  Bill  passed, 
England  mav  almost  said  to  be  another  and 
a  better  land.  We  are  no  optimists.  We 
know  too  well    by  the  very  condition  of 
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things  fbat  life  must  have  U  shadows  as  tell  whether  the  waten  giua  or  loee.  We 
well  at  its  sunshine.  Speaking  broadly,  commit  the  the  task  of  improrement  to  time, 
however,  we  affirm  that  toe  condition  of  all  which  is  more  powerful  than  the  brief  three- 
men  has  improved  during  the  present  half-  score  and  ten  years  of  man.  And  as  to  the 
century.  Justice,  however  mucn  it  may  mis-  moral  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  paper,  we  sajr  em- 
carry,  IS  administered  more  fairly  than  ever  phaticall  v  this  —  it  is  oetter  that  Niagmra 
it  has  been.  The  hand  of  charity  —  not  in-  should  plunee  over  the  falls  headlong,  than 
discriminate,  but  thoughtful  —  has  never  that  it  should  be  dammed  up  with  artificial 
been  so  open.  Museums,  reading-robms,  barriers ;  for  in  the  one  case  it  reaches  its 
mechanics'  institutes,  and  hcopitals  have  natural  channel,  but  in  the  other  it  would 
been  built  for  the  poor.  Gardens  are  only  burst  its  bounds  and  destroy  all  within 
tluown  open  to  the  public.  New  schoolsare  its  reach, 
daily  being  opened,  and  lectures  given.   The 

material  requirements  and  pleasures  of  life  

are  cheaper  and  better  than  they  ever  have 

been.    The  poor  arp  better  clothed  and  bet-  ^^^  ***•  SUnrday  Bevltw. 

ter  fed  than  at  anj  other  period  of  our  three  ENGLISH  STATESMEN.* 

English  history.     Science,  too,  has  wrought 

no  less  benefits  than  trade.  The  middle  While  Mr.  Groldwin  Smith's  new  Tolnme 
classes  can  now  take  their  holiday,  and  jg  too  historical  to  satisfy  the  ardent  politi- 
visit  the  Continent,  and  the  artisan  by  ex-  cian,andtoopoUticaltoaddmuchtohSofy, 
cursion  trains  can  leave  the  workshop,  and  Jt  is,  as  we  might  expect  from  its  aatltor,  a 
see  something  of  his  own  land.  There  is,  ^ork  which  neither  historian  nor  politician 
of  course,  a  dark  side  to  all  this.  Material  can  safely  afford  to  neglect  For  the  fint, 
wealth  brings  with  it  new  dangers.  Tiie  indeed,  there  is  the  masterly  sketch  of  * 
workman  may  spend  his  wages  in  drink  and  Cromwell,  of  which  we  shall  have  moie  to 
vice,  and  the  servant-girl  deck  herself  out  gay  hereafter.  But,  besides  this,  there 
in  sham  jewellery.  But  the  darker  side  is  ghine  throughout  the  book  those  nobler 
daily  becoming  less  dark,  whilst  the  brighter  moral  qualitoes  which  still,  aa  of  old,  raife 
side  grows  more  bright.  If  Mr.  Carlye  will  their  possessor  high  above  the  sentimenft 
see  only  the  shadow,  we  cannot  help  it.  of  Mr.  Froude  or  the  "  middle-class  philia- 
We  ourselves  prefer  to  look  at  the  substance,  tinism"  (if  we  may  borrow  Mr.  Arnold's 
As  for  Mr.  Carlyle's  remedies,  they  have  al-  phrase)  of  Lord  Macaulay.  It  is  a  merit 
ready  been  tried.  There  was  a  day  when  never  greater  than  in  our  own  days  when 
both  black  and  white  men  were  slaves.  The  an  historian  can  steer  his  way  across  theiaes 
experiment,  however,  of  feudalism  is  over,  such  as  those  which  Mr.  Qoldwin  QadA 
No  return  to  it  is  now  possible.  In  vain  treats  of  here  without  swerving  into  a  hero- 
Mr.  Carlyle  may  preach  his  homilies.  It  is  worship  that  ends  in  imperialism,  or  a  blind 
neither  in  his  nor  in  any  man's  power  to  re-  horror  of  revolutions  that  sinks  into  a  con- 
verse the  present  order  of  things.  He  might  servatism  of  fear.  It  is  hardly  less  a  nerit 
have  done  much  good,  but  instead,  he  has  pre-  that,  from  beginning  to  end  of  theM  leo- 
ferred  to  do  what  little  harm  was  possible,  tures,  there  is  none  of  that  mordd  cowardice 
He  has  made,  as  we  have  said,  some  mark  which  is  sapping  nowadays,  in  many  who 
on  the  literature  of  the  day,  but  none  on  the  claim  the  name  of  Liberals,  all  vivid  entira- 
real  work  of  the  age.  He  has  sat  still  in  siasm  for  what  a  true  Liberalism  holds  dear, 
his  study  and  cursed  progress,  whilst  others  Religion,  freedom,  a  faith  in  England  and 
have  barne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  in  Englishmen,  are  still  enthuatasms  widi 
But  the  fault,  perhaps,  after  all  lies  in  Mr.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  For  the  poBtician, 
Carlyle's  peculiar  temperament  He  is  too  however,  there  is  a  topic  of  somewhat  more 
much  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the  Golden  Age.  novelty  than  this;  for,  on  their  political 
Because  he  cannot  find  it  ready  made,  he  side,  these  lectures  reflect  the  sentimentf  of 
will  manufacture  Utopia.  We,  on  the  other  a  class  of  thinkers  on  statesmanship  whoM 
hand,  believe  that  all  good  comes  slowly,  views,  fiuniliar  as  they  may  be  in  a  purely  lit- 
Nothing  which  is  done  quickly  is  worth  erary  sense,  have  never  yet  found  Ibrmal 
«nuch.  It  is  a  long  cry  to  Loch  Awe.  Be-  expression  in  Parliament.  They  can  hair^ 
cause  man  is  not  suddenly  transformed  into  be  excluded  now.  Whatever  else  Ra^ 
an  angel,  we  do  not  despair.  There  is  a  may  effect,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it 
reverse  to   the  "  Nemo  repentd  fuit  turpis- 

simus."     A  man's  lifetime   is   but  a  short      *  Three  Bnali§h  Stattnnm;  Pym,  Cromm$B. 

period  in  the  history  of  the  world.    Stand  'Si£!i* {/ ^ISif  ^Z^^'S  *6^ix^^ 

on  the  snore  for  a  moment,  and  you  cannot  don :  m^"i^t«  a  Co.  id67. 
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sweep  into  St.  Stephea's,  if  not  Mr.  Goldwin 
Sodtn,  at  any  rate  many  whose  thoughts  are 
his  thoughts.  Whoever  the  men  may  be  they 
will  bring  their  special  questions  into  Parlia- 
ment with  them — questions  very  different 
from  those  which  have  hitherto  penetrated 
into  the  presence  of  the  Speaker.  Parlia- 
ment will  have  to  discuss,  and  England  her- 
self through  Parliament,  will  have  to  discuss, 
not  merely  the  reversal  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  East  and  West  alike,  or  the  reduction  of 
our  forces,  or  the  destruction  of  the  aristo- 
cratic character  of  our  army,  but  questions 
which  as  yet  statesmen  have  been  able  to 
pooh-pooh,  while  the  mere  stirring  of  them 
will  be  certain  to  send  shuddering  and  bit- 
terness through  the  land  —  namely,  the  best 
means  of  dispensing  with  party  government, 
the  abolition  of  a  State  Church  and  an 
hereditary  Peerage,  the  compatibility  of  an 
hereditary  Sovereign  with  free  institutions. 
We  are,  of  course,  far  from  expressing  any 
opinion  here  upon  points  such  as  these ;  but 
these  lectures,  considered  simply  as  expres- 
sions of  the  political  thought  of  a  man  who 
is,  after  all,  but  the  type  of  a  class  of  think- 
ers that  Reform  is  fated  to  bring  into  prac- 
tical contact  with  politics,  are  quite  enough 
to  prove  that  political  problems  of  a  whouy 
new^  and  far  deeper  sort  than  of  old  are 
destined  to  force  themselves  on  the  attention 
of  English  statesmen. 

It  is  perhaps  to  the  consciousness  of  this 
aspect  of  the  policy  which  he  advocates 
that  we  owe  the  selection  of  the  three  par- 
ticular statesmen  who  form  the  subjects  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  addresses.  The  choice 
may  indeed  have  been  simply  an  accidental 
one,  for  it  is  a  characteristic  of  our  history 
that,  differ  as  one  period  may  in  form  from 
anotiier  the  differences  are  slight  in  face  of 
the  real  identity ;  so  that,  as  a  string  on 
which  to  hang  political  observations  whiirh 
shall  at  once  be  true  of  the  past  and  appli- 
cable to  the  present,  one  statesman's  life  is 
pretty  nearly  as  goo<i  as  another's.  But 
certainly,  if  the  title  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 
book  ran,  as  it  might  not  inappropriately 
have  done, "  English  Statesmen  race  t-o  face 
with  a  Revolution,"  we  can  conceive  no 
better  instances  of  the  type  of  statesman- 
ship which  guides  or  which  drifts  than  the 
characters  of  Pym  and  of  the  younger 
Pitt.  Pym  is,  worthily  enough,  the  lec- 
tnrer's  ideal  of  an  Engfish  statesman.  Not 
that  much  is  added  here  to  the  known  facts 
of  his  life,  or  to  the  impressions  which  Mr. 
Forster's  researches  gave  us  long  ago  of  the 
man ;  but  his  very  name  points  the  moral 
which  runs  throughout  the  book  :  —  "  Let 
us  never  glorify  revolution ;  statesmanship 


is  the  art  of  avoiding  it,  and  of  making  pro- 

fress  at  once  continuous  and  calm."  But 
ym  did  more  than  this;  he  impressed  a 
continuity  and  calm  on  the  very  Revolution 
itself.  So  long  as  the  great  statesman  lived, 
the  most  radical  changes  were  linked  to- 
gether by  one  consistent  policy  into  unity 
with  the  traditional  progress  and  liberty  of 
the  English  people.  His  lavish  reference  to 
precedent,  his  abstinence  from  new  princi- 
ples, were  so  many  bridges  of  gola  over 
which  the  general  opinion  of  the  bulk  of 
men  about  him  passed  without  a  shock  frx>m 
one  state  of  taings  to  another.  In  one 
point  only  did  Pym  avowedly  pour  a  new 
spirit  into  the  politics  of  his  time,  and  we 
regret  that  this  lecture  passes  so  lightly  over 
what,  afler  all,  was  the  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  bis  policy.  The  ideal  notion  of  a 
religious  commonwealth,  of  a  State  bound 
together  by  its  common  loyalty  to  a  divine 
law,  however  Royalists  jeered  at  it  and  Fifth- 
Monarchy  men  perverted  it  in  after  years, 
was  laid  down  by  P^m  as  the  basis  of  his 
statesmanship  with  incomparable  clearness 
and  eloquence.  The  noblest  State  paper 
we  know  is  the  letter  —  undoubtedly  of 
Pym's  composition  —  which  was  addressed 
by  the  Parliament  to  the  garrison  and  citi- 
zens of  Hull  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war. 
With  Charles  already  demanding  at  the 
gates  **  the  keys  of  his  own  town,'*  Pym 
points  out  that  the  true  voice  of  the  Eling 
18  to  be  heard  only  as  expressed  in  the 
voice  of  his  Parliament,  and  that  true  loyal- 
ty lies  in  obedience,  not  to  the  King  alone, 
but  to  that  law  which  is  at  once  the  judg- 
ment of  the  King  and  the  estates  of  the 
realm.  But  from  the  law  of  the  land  he 
does  not  scruple  to  pass  at  once  to  a  higher 
law  which  to  his  eyes  was  guiding  both 
King  and  people ;  "  remember  that  ye  are 
called  into  great  things  "  is  the  text  of  an 
appeal  to  their  consciousness  of  a  right 
auove  all  mere  constitutional  precedent 
which  would,  no  doubt,  be  sneered  down  as 
theoretical  by  doctrinaires,  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  practical  enough  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  practical  of  English  statesmen. 
\i  is  just  this  poetic,  this  creative  side  of 
Pym's  genius,  in  the  appreciation  of  which 
we  think  the  lecture  most  deficient;  but  his 
purely  constitutional  side  is  exhibited  with 
a  rare  ability,  and  the  sketch  concludes 
with  a  description  of  Pym's  end,  the  simple 
grandeur  of  whose  pathos  is  well  worthy 
of  its  theme  :  — 

Work  tells  upon  the  sensitive  organization  of 
men  of  genius.  Pym  had  been  working,  as  the 
preacher  of  his  funeral  sermon  tells  us,  firon; 
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three  in  the  morninp^  till  erening,  and  from  about  him  that  wrecked  his  career  in  the 
evening  again  till  midnight.  He  must  have  great  struggle  with  the  ReYolution.  His 
borne  a  crushing  weight  of  anxiety  besides,  mind  was  of  the  philosophic  class ;  it  could 
The  loathsome  fables  invented  by  the  royalists  i^^t  with  a  remarkable  prescience  into  the 
are  not  needed  to  account  for  the  failure  of  his  ^^^^^^  supposing  that  that  future  moved 
health.  He  met  his  end,  if  we  may  trust  the  re-  .  ^  '  „„^\.-  rit.  ♦^  ♦i,^  ^,^^^  :„  »u:/.i. 
port  of  his  friends,  with  perfect  calmness.  At  J?  *  g^^f  «'°^^*»'  ^  ^^  F^^®  l^  ^^"^^^ 
the  last,  we  are  told,  he  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  the  present  was  moving.  It  was  the  leap 
when  he  recovered  his  consciousness,  seeing  his  of  the  world  out  of  its  groove  that  made  the 
friends  weeping  round  him,  he  told  them  that  prescience  of  Pitt  useless.  His  old  concep- 
he  had  looked  death  in  the  face,  and  therefore  tion  of  politics  was  rudely  upset,  and  events 
feared  not  the  worst  he  could  do :  added  some  followed  too  fast  to  give  him  time  for  the 
words  of  religious  hope  and  comfort,  and,  while  reflection  which  was  needful  to  form  a  new 
a  minister  was  praying  with  him,  quietly  slept  one.  Ever}'  mail  brought  a  fresh  revolu- 
withGod.  Funeral  sermons  ai-o  not  history,  tion,  and  everv  revolution  fresh  compUca- 
J^^^^ofTerwl^^^^^^^^^  tions  and  crustii^ng  admimstrative  w^^^^^  A 
the  cause  of  English  liberty  was  a  good  cause.  ]^^^  "f  °  would  have  done  better,  as  on 
Pym's  conscience,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  might  bis  death  the  Hawkesburys  and  Oastlereaghs 
well  bid  him  turn  calmly  to  his  rest.  did  do  better  ;  for  if  affairs  are  to  be  con- 
ducted without  a  policy  they  can  be  con- 
It  was  just  the  want  of  this  ideal  and  ere-  ducted  only  by  the  mere  administrator, 
ative  side,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  so  com-  the  man  of  ready  shifts  and  fertile  in  expe- 
pletely  unfitted  the  mind  of  the  younger  dients,  who  can  at  any  rate  fence  deftly 
Pitt  for  dealing  with  the  great  Revolution  enough  to  gain  time  till  the  revolution  is 
which  burst  suddenly  on  him  in  the  midst  spent.  And  so  Pitt  died  broken-hearted, 
of  his  political  career.  We  are  far  in-  and  Waterloo  crowned  Lord  Liverpool  with 
deed    from     thinking    that    Mr.    Goldwin  its  laurel-wreath. 

Smith  has  done  Pitt  justice  in  denying  him  *0f  the  two  sketches  from  the  Great  Re- 
all  creative  faculty,  and  painting  him  rather  bellion,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  evidentlj 
as  a  clever  administrator,  successful  in  sun-  thrown  all  his  affection  and  real  admiration 
ny  weather,  but  wrecked  easily  enough  in  a  into  that  of  Pym,  but  he  has  thrown  his 
storm.  His  failure  was  surely  attributable,  power  into  Cromwell.  The  greatness  of 
not  to  the  want  of  a  distinct  conception  of  his  subject  lifts  him  in  this  one    lecture 

rlitics,  but  to  the  narrowness,  the  "  strict-  wholly  out  of  the  region  of  contemporary 

practical  **  character,  of  the  conception  politics.     We  have  lefl  ourselves  no  space 

he  had  formed.     One  can  hardly  deny  that  to  comment  on  the  remarkable  sketch  of 

Pitt  was  a  creative  statesman  in  a  meas-  the  Protector's  policy  which  is  given  here  ; 

ure ;  that  he  created  middle-class  govern-  we  can  only  point  out  the  clearness  with 

ment ;  that  his  economic  reforms,  his  new  which  bis  conception  of  constitutional  rule 

type  of  political  character,  his  conception  is  shown  to  have   been  exhibited  in  the 

of  a  new  policy  of  peace,  differing  from  famous  Instrument  of  Government  under 

Walpole's  in  being  an  international  policy,  whose  condition,  he  accepted  the  office  of 

all  tended  to  this  result.     The  very  fault  Lord  Protector.     According  to  this  provi- 

of  Pitt  indeed  in  his  statesmanship  appears  sional   constitution  —  a  scheme   of   uroin- 

to   have   been   this    predominance    of  the  well's    own    makin?  —  the    elective    ruler 

originative    faculty.      His    policy    derived  shared  his  p>ower  with  a  permanent  Council 

both  its  strength  and  its  weakness  from  be-  of  State,  chosen  by  the  successive  section  of 

ing  his  own,  from  being  strangely  ahead  of  the  Parliament,  the  existing  Council,  and 

the  thoughts  either  of  his  followers  or  his  the   Protector.     In   the   intervals  between 

foes.     Even  as  a  peace-Minister  his  failures  one   meeting  of  Parliament  and   another, 

showed  the  gulf  between  the  leader  and  the  the  power  even  over  the  army  was  to  be 

men  he  led  ;  it  was  in  vain  that  he  advo-  shared  between  the  two.     But  Parliament 

cated  Parliamentary  R'^form,  Roman  Cath-  must  be  convoked  every  three  years,  or  im- 

olic  Emancipation,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  mediately  on   any    apprehension    of   war, 

Corporation  Acts,  the  commutation  of  tithe-  and     in     it     alone,    tnus     convoked,    all 

payments  in  Ireland.     Where  he  did  sue-  power  of  legislation  and  taxation  is  vested. 

ceed,  it  was  sometimes  —  as  in  his  origina-  "The    organic    legislation    of   Cromwell's 

tion  of  colonial  independence  through  the  time  may  still,"  says  Mr.  Goldwin    Smith, 

Parliament  of   Canada  —  simply   owing  to  "  deserve  the  consideration  of  constitutional 

the  mere  ignorance  of  his  contemporaries  reformers  if  the  nation  should  ever  desire 

as  to  his  drift.     It  was  this  singular,  sever-  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  government 

ance  from  the  current  facts  of  the  politics  of  party."    Not  less  remarkable  is  the  light 
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wbich  the  lecture  throws  on  the  peculiar  From  the  SpecUtor. 

grandeur  of  Cromwell's  toleration.    "To  j^^^  bamsay  ON  SCOTTISH  HUMOUR.* 
save  free  conscience    was  a  desire  not  less 

passionate  in  the  lowest  Independent  trooper  Some  people,  were  thev  told  that  a  book 
than  in  the  Lord  Protector.  What  was  had  been  wnlten  about  tte  humour  of  the 
simply  his  own  was  that,  while  bound  as  Scotch,  would  answer  —  in  sublime  forget- 
tightly  as  they  in  the  thraldom  of  dogmatic  fulness  of  Sir  Walter  and  of  Robert  Bums 
exclusiveness,  his  theories  yielded  at  a  touch  _« i*  Scottish  humour  1  There  is  no  such 
to  the  instinct  of  tolerance,  even  in  cases  thing  as  humour  in  Scotland."  The  feeling, 
where  his  Ironsides  were  as  bitter  as  Melvill  ^e  believe,  that  would  prompt  such  a  re- 
or  Laud.  He  protected  the  Quaker,  he  mark  is  shared  by  thousands  of  Englishmen, 
freed  the  Socinian,  he  strove  for  the  re-ad-  though  they  would  not  atknowle^e  it  so 
mission  of  the  Jews,  he  put  an  end  to  the  broadly.  For  it  is  rather  the  fashion  to 
persecution  of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  "It  consider  Scotchmen  as  plodding  beings  — 
was  in  this  matter  of  freedom  of  con-  dull,  good  feUows  —  who  work  hard  and 
science,"  sums  up  the  lecturer,  "  that  the  drink  whisky  six  days  of  the  week,  and  on 
man  was  most  before  his  age."  With  a  the  seventh  drink  whisky  and  listen  to  dis- 
final  quotation,  however,  we  must  part  from  courses  on  predestination  and  justification 
the  one  picture  of  the  Protector  before  by  faith.  But,  in  truth,  the  Scotch  have  a 
which  we  can  stand,  reverent  of  a  greatness  humour  of  their  own,  a  humour  eminently 
seldom  seen  among  men,  but  not  brutalized  national ;  and,  as  Dean  Ramsay  says  in  the 
into  hero-worship  :  —  preface  to  the  book  which  suggests  our  ob- 
servations, the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
To  whatever  age  they  belong  [the  lecturer  the  Scottish  people  are  indicated  in  a  very 
says],  the  greatest,  the  most  godlike  of  men  marked  manner  by  Scottish  anecdotes. 
T  T^Ji,  "i?*  ^"^^  ^^^^  *J!k^*?®  offspring,  Scottish  humour  is  far  removed  from  the 
a'^'^^e  tKf  tle[?lur  ^  ^:i  "^^  -rriment  of  the  Irish  from  the  genial 
Did  Cromwell  escape  the  intoxication  of  power  ^^^^^  ,^\'^^}9^  we  are  so  fond  in  England, 
which  has  turned  the  Ijrain  of  other  favourites  from  the  brilliant  epigrams  of  the  French, 
of  fortune,  and  bear  himself  always  as  one  who  and^  from  the  cruel,  quiet  wit  with  which  an 
held  the  government  as  a  trust  from  God  ?  Italian  will  barb  the  arrows  of  his  speech. 
It  was  because  he  was  one  of  a  religious  people.  Perhaps,  its  special  characteristic  is  shrewd- 
Did  he  amidst  the  temptations  of  arbitrary  ness.  Sometimes  a  quick  sense  of  humour 
rale  preserve  his  reverence  for  law,  and  his  de-  induces  shrewdness  (indeed,  the  former  is 
sign  to  reign  under  it  1    It  was  because  he  was  purely  possessed  without  the  latter) ;  but  in 

f^j\  « Jf^'^T"^  ^t!'^^'''    ?u'^  ^K  r  !f '^  V  the   ScWi  character,  we  are  inclined  to 

fearful  provocations  show  on  the  whole  remark-  *i  •  i    -^  •    ^i      »        j         *u  *  •  j          *i. 

able  humanity  1    It  was  because  he  was  one  of  ^^nk,  it  is  the  shrewdness  that  induces  the 

a  brave  and  humane   people.    A    somewhat  humour.^^  A  Scotchman  is  nothing,  if  not 

larger  share  of  the  common  qualities  —  this,  "canny. 

and  this  alone  it  was  which,  drcumstances  call-  The  object  of  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh's 

ing  him  to  a  great  trust,  had  raised  him  above  most  popular  work  has  not  been  to  string 

his  fellows.    The  impulse  which  lent  vigour  together  mere  funny  stories,  or  to  collect 

and  splendour  to  his  government  came  from  a  amusing  anecdotes.     **  The  object  of  these 

jrreat  movement,  not  from  a  single  man.    The  pages,"  he  says,  "  has  been   throughout  to 

Protectorate  with  all  its  glories  was  not  the  fllustrate    Scottish   life   and  character  by 

conception  of  a  lonely  intellect,  but  the  revolu-  bringing  forward  those  modes  and  forms  of 

tionary  enerjfv  of  a  nughty  nanon  concentrated  »    p       ,         V»  i    ^^^^^  "" 

in  a  siigle  chief  expression    by   which   alone   our   national 

peculiarities  can    be  illustrated    and    ex- 
plained."    Besides  Scottish  replies  and  ez- 

pressions  which  are   most  characteristic  — 

and  which  the  Dean,  with  pardonable  im- 
partiality,  considers   "  unique   for  drv  hn- 

We  regret  to  notice  this  week  the  death  of  mour"  —  he  has  entered  upon   the  question 

Mrs.  Austin,  probably  the  best  translator  from  ^^  ^-^^^^^   ^^^   proverbs.     He  rei^nds  ns 

German  into  hnelwh  ever  known  m  literature.  .*.  ,««.«  „  ««.  ^.•^u   ♦u^  c  ^♦♦:-u  ^^«^,» 

She  had  a  faculty  quite  special  to  herself  of  that  wme  years  back  the  Scottish  tongue 

making  Germans  talk  as  th^do  talk,  and  yet  f^'^^^^  ?^«s'  ^  a  separate  language  ;  and 

as  they  would  have  talked  had  they  thought  he  says  it  has  a  force  and  beauty  of  phrase- 
in  English.     She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  a 

large  circle  of  friends,  for  whom  for  years  she  .  Reminitcence*  qf  Scottish  Uft  and  Characfr, 

held  a  salon  which  in  some  years  approached  Bj  K.  B.  KnmMy,  Dean  of  Edinburgh.    Edmonston 

the  best  French  examples.  —  Spectator,  and  Doag lat.    Fourteenth  edition. 
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ology,  considered  merely  as  phraseology, 
pecaliar  to  itself.  He  remarks,  tbr  exam^e, 
that  the  Scottish  dialects  are  peculiarly 
rich  in  terms  of  endearment,  more  so  than 
the  pure  Anglican.  Now,  an  Englishman 
would  imagine  that  the  **  love,"  "  dear," 
**  darling,"  and  "  sweet  *  of  his  own  mother 
tongue  expressed  quite  as  much  as  he  would 
care  to  put  into  any  words  at  all ;  but  the 
Scotchman,  being  (if  we  are  to  believe  Dean 
Ramsay)  of  a  more  gushing  disposition,  has 
recourse,  in  his  moments  ofefiusion,  to  '*  my 
dawtie,"  one  who  is  dawted^  ue.^  fondled  or 
caressed)  ;  "  my  winsome ; "  "  my  wee 
thing ; "  and  even  "  my  winsome  marrow," 
the  fast  word  signifvin<r  a  dear  companion, 
one  of  a  pair  closely  allied  to  each  other. 
There  must,  argues  the  Dean,  be  a  stronger 
current  of  tenderness  in  a  Scottish  heart 
than  we  have  been  inclined  to  fkncy,  for 
BQch  terms  to  exist.  There  could  not  be 
such  terms,  were  the  feelings  they  expressed 
unknown.     . 

And  yet,  we  would  venture  to  remark, 
there  must  be  a  certain  hardness  in  the 
Scotch  character,  even  in  good  —  Scotch 
character  —  for  we  are  not  talking  of  bad 
people — if  all  the  Dean's  stories  are  true, 
and  we  do  not  for  an  instant  doubt  their 
truth.  It  is  well  that  the  North  Britons 
have  those  tender  words  before  mentioned, 
as  some  set-off  against  the  hardness  of  cer- 
tain of  their  deeds.  In  his  chapter  on 
"  Religious  Feelings  and  Religious  Observe 
ances, '  the  industrious  compiler  of  Scottish 
Reminiscences  tells  this  story :  —  A  lady  of 
ancient  Scottish  family,  accustomed  to  visit 
her  poor  dependents,  called  on  an  excellent 
woman  to  condole  with  her  on  the  death  of 
her  nephew,  with  whom  she  had  lived,  and 
whose  loss  must  have  been  severely  felt  by 
her.  The  lady  remarked.  **  What  a  nice 
white  cap  you  have  got  on,  Margaret." 
**  Indeed,  mem,  ay,  sae  it  is  ;  for  ye  sae  the 

fude  lad's  winding^heet  was  ower  lang,  and 
cut  aff  as  muckle  as  made  twa   bonny 
caps." 

In  his  chapter  on  "  Convivial  Habits," 
we  6nd  the  161  lowing,  which  is  worse :  — 
**  At  a  prolonged  drinking  bout,  at  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country-side  were 
present,  one  of  the  party  remarked,  "  AVhat 
gars  the  lainl  of  Garskadden  luk  sae 
crash  ?  "  *  •*  Ou  !  "  says  his  neijjhbour,  the 
laird  of  Kilmardinny,  **  Garskadden's  been 
ri*  his  Maker  these  twa  hours  ;  I  saw  him 


wi 


step  awa,  but  I  didna  like  to  disturb  gude 
company." 

The    national     pride  — justifiable,    yet 

*  Ghastlf 


amusing  —  is  shown  bv  a  story  of  a  conver- 
sation between  an  old  Scotchman  and  an 
Englishman  with  a  mania  for  everything 
Scotch.  The  conversation  took  place  at  a 
German  bath  —  perhaps  Ems,  perhaps 
Hombourg  —  and  the  Englishman,  wno  had 
been  boasting  of  BannocKburn,  and  saying 
Burns  was  the  greatest  of  all  possible  poets, 
took  his  leave  with,  **  Well,  Sir,  next  tune 
we  meet,  I  hope  you  will  receive  me  as  a 
real  countryman."  "  Weel,"  said  the  old 
North  Briton,  **rm  jest  thinking,  my  lad, 
ye're  nae  Scotchman ;  but  I'D  tell  ye  what 
ye  are  —  ye*re  jest  an  improved  English- 
man." 

Our  last  story  shall  be  illustrative  of  the 
language  of  Scotland.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  chapter  in  which  Dean  Ramsay  has  col- 
lected all  sorts  of  tales  of  the  dialect ;  and 
it  affords  an  example  of  the  prominence 
said  to  be  given  to  vowels  in  Scotch  dis- 
course. The  dialogue  is  between  a  shop- 
man and  a  customer,  and  the  conversation 
relates  to  a  plaid  hanging  at  the  shop 
door : — 

Customer    (inqairiag    the  material).  —  Oo9 

(wool  1 ) 
ShopifUM  .  —  Ay,  00  (yes,  wool). 
Customer.  —  A'  oo  1  (aJl  wool  ?) 
Shopman.  •—  Ay,  a'  oo  ( ves,  all  wool). 
Customer.  —  A  ao  oo  ?  (all  same  wool  ?) 
Shopman.  —  Ay,  a'  ae  oo  (yes,  aU  the  same 
wool). 

-^  a  little  bit  of  dialogue  that  might  farm 
part  of  a  theatre  impossible ;  for  it  would  ba 
too  much  even  for  Mr.  Clarke,  of  **  Bonnie 
Fishwife  "  celebrity. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  all  that  needs  to 
be  said  about  Dean  Ramsay's  amusng  book. 
It  is  not  a  book  o  i  which  we  can  general- 
ize :  it  is  not,  even,  in  our  opinion,  a  book 
to  be  read  industriously ;  but  rather  to  be 
taken  up  now  and  then,  when  a  man  wants 
to  go  to  a  printed  page  to  o^et  a  barmlesa 
laugh.  It  is  a  perroct  repertory  of  homor- 
ous  anecdote,  and  it  is  as  such  that  we  pre- 
fer to  regard  it,  rather  than  as  a  systematic 
exponent  of  Scottish  character.  As  it  is 
very  amusing,  very  desultory,  and  quite  un- 
burdened with  philosophic  reflections,  we 
are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  popularity 
it  has  already  attained. 


A  writer  in  the  London  times,  in  condemning 
the  expression  "  the  Commons  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Lords/'  also  attacks  tha 
phrase  *'  different  to  ''  notwithstanding  the  fact 
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that  it  kas  been  lued  by  the  best  modern  Eng- 
lish writers.  And  this  reminds  the  New  Tohl 
Times  of  a  little  storj,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  might 
•ay:  — 

'''  Tbackeraj,  perhaps  the  most  consummate 
master  of  English  of  his  day,  was  once  talking 
with  the  poetXowell  (himself  hardly,  if  at  all, 
the  inferior  of  Thackeray  in  that  respect)  with 
regard  to  '  fiemr  Esmond/  which  the  novelist 
hHi  jnst  finished.  He  challenged  Mr.  Lowell 
to  find  a  single  sentence  or  phrase  in  that  book, 
which,  so  far  as  usage  was  concerned,  a  writer 
of  Esmond's  day  would  not  have  employed. 
Lowell  promptly  fastened  upon  '  different  to/ 
and  Thackeray  was  forced  to  own  the  slip  into 
which  modernized  English  had  betrayed  him." 

The  use  of  this  nbrase  has  not  yet  reached 
this  country.  —  Aavertiser, 


From  The  Spectator  17  Aug. 
TH£  MEETING  AT  SALZBURG. 

^  Ths  subdued,  and  vet  earnest  and  sus- 
picious curiosity  with  which  Europe  is  watch- 
ing for  the  results  of  the  conference  of  Salz- 
burg between  the  Emperor  and  the  French 
and  the  Kaiser,  to  come  off,  it  is  arranged,  on 
Monday  next,  is  unfortunately  only  too  in- 
telligible. Two  such  Conferences  have  oc- 
curred since  Napoleon  has  mounted  the 
throne  of  France,  each  has  been  followed  by 
a  great  war,  and  this  one,  if  it  produces  a 
war  at  all,  will  produce  a  greater  one  than 
any  seen  in  Europe  since  1815.  The  cycle 
has  come  round  at  last,  and  the  heir  to 
Bichelieu*s  labours  is  compelled  to  see  if  he 
cannot  undo  Richelieu's  greatest  work. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French*  goes  to  Salz- 
Imrg  witn  his  Foreign  Secretary  to  see  if  it 
be  not  possible  to  find  in  Austria  the  firm 
andjy^reat  ally  whom,  for  the  second  time 
in  his  career,  he  so  sorely  needs.  The  rise 
of  Prussia  has  suddenly,  in  less  than  a  year, 
rendered  Napoleon  doubtful  of  his  own  un- 
aided strength,  and  in  all  Europe  there  is 
only  Austria  whose  alliance  can  be  of  any 
service  to  hb  immediate  designs.  The  po- 
sition of  France  is,  for  the  moment,  singu- 
larly isolated,  and  not  so  completely  with^ 
oat  danger  as  Entzlish  publicists  are  apt  to 
assume.  The  Emperor,  even  supposing 
that  he  contemplates  no  war  on  Prussia,  is 
aware  that  a  war  may  at  any  moment  be 
forced  on  him  by  opinion  —  the  French  for 
azample,  would  expect  him  to  fight  if  Wur- 
temburg  declared  itst^lf  Prussian  —  and  he 
must,  to  fight  with  reasonable  safety,  be 
sure  of  three  things,  —  the  quiescence  of 
Italy,  the  neutrality  of  Spain,  and  the  ac- 
tive friendship  of  some  one  of  the  great 


Powers  of  Europe.  His  need  for  the  neu- 
trality of  Italy  goes,  as  his  subjects  say, 
without  talking.  Italy  now  commands  800,* 
000  very  efficient  soldiers  —  Englishmen 
think  them  inefficient,  but  they  are  at  leasS 
as  |;ood  as  Frenchmen  outside  the  carpi 
(TeUte  —  in  Savoy  they  would  be  in  a  frienc^ 
ly  country,  and  even  a  serious  menace  from 
them  would  paralyze  a  third  of  the  strength 
of  France,  victor  Emanuel  does  not  love 
the  man  who  took  his  birth-place,  and  Italy 
would  risk  much  foi^  a  certainty  of  Rome. 
Queen  Isabella,  again,  is  Bourbon,  rules  1 7, 
000,000  of  persons  not  friendly  to  France, 
can  put  120,000  very  excellent  infantry  in 
motion,  and  might  if  she  chose  compel  Na- 
poleon to  keep  100,000  men  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  said  —  we 
do  not  vouch  for  the  statement,  but  we  in- 
cline strongly  to  believe  it — that  she  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  Luxemburg  affair  to 
demand  terms  for  Rome,  —  not  for  Spail, 
but  Spain  is  as  eager  for  Rome  as  for  her^ 
self,  —  which  startled  Napoleon  more  than 
any  incident  in  that  negotiation,  and  re- 
vived his  enthuaasm  for  a  levee  en  moise* 
At  all  events  it  is  essential,  in  the  iudgmenC 
of  M.  Guizot  as  of  Mmhal  Niel,  that 
Spain,  which  is  &r  nearer  to  France  tkao 
Indland  to  Great  Britain,  which  has  BO 
foreign  policy  and  an  ultramontane  bigot  aa 
sovereign,  should  be  at  least  secure.  And 
then,  these  points  secured,  Napc^eon  wants 
the  alliance  of  one  great  power.  The 
stakes  to  be  played,  if  he  challenges  Prut^ 
sia,  are  of.  rrightful  amount.  It  [is  by  no 
means  certain  that  France  must  win  in  sucli 
a  contest,  it  is  in  truth  exceedingly  doubts 
ful,  and  nothing  less  than  success  vrill  justi- 
fy the  risk  in  French  eyes.  Granting,  as 
we  should  grant  freely,  that  France  could 
never  be  conquered,  that  she  could  throw 
out  by  a  eonvidsive  efibrt  any  invader,  or 
any  coalition  of  invaders,  that  no  statesmaa 
with  the  brain  of  Von  Bismarck  would  ever 
ask  from  France  territorial  cessions,  we 
must  still  perceive  there  is  no  certainty  finr 
Napoleon  himself  France  will  not  accept 
humiliation  and  Bonapartes  together.  The 
Emperor  has  his  throne  to  think  of  as  well 
as  France,  and  to  make  his  throne  secure 
he  must  make  victory  nearly  a  certainty, 
or  at  least  so  probable  that  defeat  will  be 
only  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  war.  He 
is  searching,  therefore,  for  an  ally,  and  aa 
ally  worth  having  is  very  hard  to  find^ 
The  Russian  Court,  it  seems  clear,  has  final- 
ly refused  his  overtures.  He  cannot  grani 
the  one  bribe  which  at  St.  Petersburg 
would  cancel  all  engagements,  —  the  pos- 
session of  Ck>nstantinople,  —  and  short  of 
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that  the  Czar  has  more  to  fear  from  Fred- 
erick William,  who  could  raise  Poland  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  send  30,000  fine 
Polish  troops  to  lead  the  insurrection,  than 
from  any  other  potentate  or  power.  Scan- 
dinavia is  friendly,  not  to  say  coquettish, 
but  modern  war  is  on  a  scale  too  heavy  for 
Scandinavia,  which,  despite  all  the  speeches 
now  uttering  by  enthusiastic  Danes,  could 
not  occupy  50,000  Prussians,  and  would 
risk  extinction  or  a  Russian  Protectorate  in 
occupying  them.  She  mi^ht  shell  Memel 
or  Dantzic,  but  that  would  be  of  little  more 
assistance  in  the  war  than  tearing  off  a 
man's  coat-tails  in  a  set-to.  The  nationali- 
ties are  of  no  use,  for  Posen  cannot  rise  with 
both  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  opposed, 
and  Posen  excepted  Prussia  is  homogeneous. 
The  minor  German  States  have  been  sound- 
ed, and  do  not  respond  to  the  half-hesitating 
touch.  Hanover  is  not  keenly  loyal,  per- 
hSps,  but  as  against  Frenchmen  Hanover 
will  give  her  last  man.  Davoust  settled 
that  for  his  master's  nephew,  and  Napoleon 
knows  too  much  to  believe  the  assurances 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Hesse  would 
be  powerless  even  if  the  Grand  Duke  were 
more  than  tolerated,  the  Lower  Chamber  of 
Wurtemburg  has  just  announced  that  it  will 

Srht,  if  fight  must  be,  with  and  not  against 
orth  Germany,  and  ultramontane  Bavaria 
is  slowly  yielding  to  resistless  attraction. 
Her  statesmen  know  their  own  history  too 
well  to  believe  in  France.  There  is  no 
hope  there  or  in  Italy,  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  money  for  a  great  war,  claims 
Rome  as  the  reward  of  mere  neutrality,  and 
is  bitterly  sensitive  to  French  imperious- 
ness.  England,  if  friendly  —  and  Eng- 
land's opinion  is  by  no  means  certain  —  is 
not  disposed,  indeed,  is  not  able,  except 
under  improbable  provocation,  to  land  bat- 
talions on  the  Continent,  and  in  a  war  with 
Grermany  battalions  may  prove  more  useful 
than  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  moral  sup- 
port. If  Prussia  had  her  fleet,  England 
might  be  invaluable,  but  then  that  fleet  is 
only  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  fnture. 
There  is  no  ally  except  Austria  upon  whom 
France  can  calculate,  and  it  is  to  secure 
Austria  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  gone 
to  Salzburg  with  his  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Will  he  secure  Austria  ?  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult, it  is  nearly  impossible,  to  answer  a 
question  which  still  depends  mainly  on  the 
will  of  one  singularly  reserved  and  not  over 
able  man,  but  we  should  say  he  would  not. 
It  is  possible  that  Napeleon  may,  as  in  Lom- 
bardy,  enchant  or  captivate  his  interlocutor. 
If  is  possible,  also,  that  he  may  offer  such  a 


chance  of  glorious  vengeance  that  the  Kaiser, 
who  is  Hapsburg  and   Ultramontane,  de<- 
voted  to  his  dignity  and  his  Church,  both  of 
which  have  suffered  fearfully,  may  resolve 
to  stake  all  upon  one  more  throw  to  be  master 
of  all  South  Grermanv  —  that  must  be  the 
bribe  —  or  King  of  Hungary  alone.     This 
is  possible,  but  all  the  probabilities  are  the 
other  way.     The  Kaiser  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten what  France  has  inflicted  on  him,  the 
loss  of  Italy,  the  loss  of  his  brother,  the  re- 
jection of  his  alliance  ailer  Sadowa.     He  is 
German  at  heart  still,  and  though  there  is 
loyalty    left  in  Grerman  Austria,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  alliance  with  a  foreigner,  and  a  hated 
foreigner,  for  the  sake  of  breaking  up  the 
now   visible  German  unity.       Tne  ELaiser 
is  King  of  Hungary,  and  it  is  bj  no  means 
the  interest  of  Hungary  to  re-unite  herself  to 
Grermany,  or  to  fight  heartily  against  Prus- 
sia, who  can  ofler  her  a  protected  autonomy, 
and  who  would  have  done  it  if  the  late  war 
had  lasted  another  month.    The  ELaiser  is 
King  of  Bohemia,  and  Bohemia  prefers  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  under  which  she 
nopes,  very  irrationally,  that  an  enclave  of 
Germany,  with  a  population  of  five  millions, 
a  German  aristocracy,  and  a  separate  dia- 
let,    may  become  —  something  no   Czech 
quite  knows  what     Doubtless  amidst  all 
Uiis  the  troops  would  move  as  they  were  bid, 
and  they  are  numerous  and  brave ;  but  they 
could  not  get  at  France  at  once  and  while 
a  Prussian  victory  on  French  soil  would  ex- 
cite in  Vienna  a  fever  of  pro-Grerman  en- 
thusiasm, a  French  victory  on  Prussian  soil 
would  cause  an  explosion  of  anti-Gallican 
hostility.    The   Kaiser,  moreover,  has  an 
empty  treasury,  and  though  a  suspension  of 
interest  on  his  bonds  Tvbmd  relieve  rather 
than  injure  his  finances,  it  would  destroy  his 
last  chance  of  Grerman  sympathy.    Frank- 
fort hates  Prussia,  but  it  dearly  loves  div- 
idends paid  in  cash  on  the  day  the^  are  due. 
And,  finally,  there    is  no  certainty   that 
Russia  will  remain  quiet  if  Austria  moves  ; 
and  if  she  does   not,  Austria  will  be  com- 
pelled to  post  at  least  half  her  force  in  Gar 
licia  and  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  far  away 
from  the  immediate  scene  of  action.    She 
cannot  see  her  own  provinces  in  rebellion, 
or  the  key  of  her  house  in  Russian  hands. 
It  is  possible,  we  admit,  but  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  the  Kaiser,  with  his  personal 
pride  wounded  by  the  fate  of  his  brother,  a 
fate  due,when  all  is  said,  mainly  to  Napoleon, 
with  his   German   subjects  hesitating,   his 
Hungarian  subjects  intent   on    autonomy, 
his  Polish  subjects  looking  at  Russian  bribes 
as  if  they  thought  them  tempting,  and  his 
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army  still  withoat  breech-loaders,  will  run  Is  it  a  substance  no  more  important  than  so 
the  tremendous  risk.  Tiie  Hapsburgs  have  much  fat  ?  Has  the  brain  any  connexion  with 
never  been  madmen,  never  unable  to  wait,  ^^^  ™»"d  ?  Does  its  development  really  in 
leldom  disposed  for  ventures  in  which  the  general  vary  with  the  varieties  of  mental  cha- 
stake  covered  more  than  they  could  pay.  '*^^''  •,  ^.^f  the  conformation  of  the  brain, 
Unless.an  evil  destiny  aaha^Europey-  ^^^"^o'tre  trros^hel^^^^^^^^^^ 
heves,  18  making  sport  of  the  House,  its  for-  ^^j^ble  the  heads  of  apes,  approach  the  nearest 
tunes  wiU  not  once  more  be  placed  on  the  of  all  mankind  to  the  lower  animals  ?  The 
green  cloth.  Much  may  depend  on  Baron  nearer  the  heads  of  men  ascend  to  the  type  of 
von  Beust,  and  Baron  von  Beust  hates  Suakspeare's  head,  do  not  men  rise  the  high- 
Prussia  ;  but  he  is  not  a  Hapsburg,  not  a  er  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ?  Are  not  our 
Catholic,  not  a  friend  of  France,  and  not  an  artists  right  when,  whether  instinctively  or 
original,  but  only  a  criticizing  genius.  No  ^^om  observation,  ihey  draw  a  noble-mmded 
roan  in  Europe  sees  a  coming  collision  more  "!?"  ^»*^  ?■  ^»g^  head,  and  a  villain  with  a 
clearly,  and  no  man  in  Europe  is  less  likely  to  ^"^nous  low  one?  Compare  the  heads  of 
.hut  c^  the  safety-valve,  a^d  trust  to'the  aro^aTenln^^^^^^^ 
momentjim  of  his  speed.  clerical  and  criminal  head  ?    Look  at  the  pho- 

Napoleon  wiU  return,  we  conceive,  with  tographs  in  the  shop-windows.  Contrast  the 
the  alliance  unmade,  and  then  what  will  he  foreheads  of  men  of  eminent  intellect  with 
do  ?  Will  he  fight,  or  "  crown  the  edifice,"  those  of  all  the  fools  you  meet.  Do  they  not, 
or  gloomily  await  what  fate  may  send,  or  for  the  most  part,  obviously  differ  ?  ^ 
turn  upon  smaller  powers,  or  what  ?  We  Suppose  Phrenology  to  be  true  no  further 
doubt  it  there  is  a  man  in  Europe,  himself  ^^*"  ^*"s»  ^^*^  ^^  **  possible  to  estimate  the  de- 
included,  who  can  yet  form  a  definite  idea ;  yelopemont  of  the  brain  in  a  general  way,  as  it 
but  the  balance  of  probabiUties  would  still  is  m  the  same  way  to  estimate  that  of  the  mus- 

^      ^     ,  .t  ^'       r  o  T.  cles,  and  so  to  judge  of  mental  endowment  or 

seem  to  be  greatly  m    favor  of  war.    It  deficiency  as  of  strength,  relative  or  absolute. 

18  but  power  to  power,  after  all,  for   none  of  the  bodily  frame, 

of  the  reasons  which  would  impel  the  Kaiser       This  supposition 'forms  the  basis  of  a  project 

to  reject  an  alliance  with  Paris  would  impel  for  the  establidhraent  of  a  Character  Insurance 

him  to  form  one    with   Berlin.     Napoleon  Company  (Limited,  of  course). 
miffht  win,  and  then  all  is  smooth  for  him ;       It  is  proposed  that  the  Directors  of   this 

and  if  he  loses,  it  is  but  giving  away  to  the  Company  shall  be  a  Board  of  practical  phre- 

Rerolution,  after  all.     The  real  alternative  nplogists,  not  one  of  whom  shall  ever  have  con- 

iB  to  grant  liberty  at  once,  and  if  there  is  a  '!'''^^^  himself  of  humbug  by  going  about  and 

man  in  Europe   to  whom  the  role  of  con-  ^^?^""°«  T^^^i  ^'  audiences  on  a  matter  of 

_^..   ^.       ,        ^    .  V       V  «    v^   V     vv/ii  g^jjgncjj      rheir  duty,  in  addition  to  transacting 

rtitotional  sovereign  must  seem  impossible  it  the  Company's  pecuniarv  business,  shall  con- 

M  l4apoleon,  who  has  accomplished  so  much  gjgt  in  examining  the  heads  of  persons  willing- 

by  secrecy  and  surprise.     His  greatness  and  to  submit  to  that  scrutiny,'  and  pay  for   it. 

his   weakness,  his  dreamy   but   still   grand  Tliey  shall  furnish  each  applicant  with  what 

Btatemanship,   and  his  fears  for  his  personal  to  the  best  of  their  jud^i^ment  is  a  correct  ac- 

ease  and  securitv,  are  alike  opposed  to  con-  count  of  his  disposition  and  abilities,  and  shall 

cessions  which  would  in  his  view  terminate  «*^o  K^ve  *^'"»  a  certificate  stating  the  class  of 

his  authority.     His  is  not  the  temper  to  play  heads  which  his  own  head  belongs  to 
thero/6   of  King's  cloak,  not  the   intellect       Heads  mav.  for  pracUcal  purposes,  be  arrang- 

— !-•  I  -,  1-    ■»    !/•     ^  *.        r      /•       n  u  ed  in  three  divisions;  the   first  consistinir  of 

which  can  make  itself  master  of  a  free  Cab-  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  conformation  denotes  moral  and 

met.     He  will  probably  fight,  even  if  he  is  intellectual  excellence,  the  second,   of  those 

alone;  but  if  he   wins   the  Kaiser  he   will  whereof  the  proportions  indicate  avara^e  under- 

certeinly  fight,  and  that  is  why  the   meet-  standing  and  respectability ;  the  heads  of  the 

ing  of  Salzburg  is  watched   with  such  in-  third  being  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the 

tense  anxiety.  dangerous  classes,  and    may    be    (generalised 

under  the  common  denomination  of  the  crimi- 

nal  head. 

If  this  Classification  of  heads  could  b^  made 

The  Character  Insurance  Company. —  with  so  much  as  a  rough  approach  to  the  truth, 

"  Do   you    believe    in    Phrenology  ^  "    Many  it  would  greatly  avail  to  the  present  restoration 

to  whom  this  question  is  put,  reply,  "  I  believe  of  commercial  confidence  and  the  prevention  of 

in    the    general    principles,   but  '  not    in    the  panics  in  future.       Shareholders,  resolving  to 

bumps."     Are  they  right  as  to  their  belief  in  intrust  with  the  management  of   their  affairs 

the  (^neral  principles  1  none   but  gentlemen  possessing  certificates  of 

What  is   the  brain  ?     Of  what  use   Is  the  being  gifted  with   first  class  heads,  would   at 

mass  of  delicately  organized   nenous   matter  least  very  much  diminish  the  chances  of  having 

which  fills  the  head  ?    That  of  mere  stuffing  ?  their   interests    neglected    and    their    money 
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sqaandered  or  embezzled.  If  they  reposed 
confidence  in  men  with  second-class  heads, 
they  would  know  what  they  were  abont,  they 
would  take  due  precuntion,  demand  sufficient 
security  of  their  officers,  and  look  sharp  after 
them.  Candidates  for  confidential  employment 
marked  in  the  third  class  of  heads,  woufd  not 
be  very  likely  to  present  their  certificates. 

The  Character  Insurance  Company  will  tend 
to  supply  a  want  which  is  now  severely  felt ; 
the  want  of  employment  for  capital  which  has 
reduced  the  rate  of  interest  to  two  per  cent.  It 
will  furnish  the  public  with  the  means  of  as- 
certaining, in  some  measure,  whom  they  can 
depend. upon ;  and  will  do  something  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  a  scandal  as  the 
financial  smash  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway. 

N.  B.  The  author  of  this  Prospectus  has,  for 
bis  own  part,  a  head  of  the  first-class  —  war- 
ranted A  I ;  a  development  quite  incompatible 
with  receiving  subscriptions,  and  bolting  with 
the  money.  —  Punch. 


MiNiSTBRiNO  Children  :  a  Sequel.  By 
Maria  Louisa  Charles  worth.  (Seeley.) — The 
feeling  produced  by  reading  this  story  is  one 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  analyze  or  give  an  account 
of  in  the  way  of  criticism.  The  work  does  not 
seem  so  much  a  story  as  a  f^imily  history  of 
oar  friends  and  neighbours.  Ay  soon  as  we  are 
formally  introduced  to  any  of  the  characters  we 
know  tficm  just  as  we  know  people  in  real  life, 
neither  more  nor  less  ;  and  if  we  do  not  see  in- 
to their  hearts,  or  understand  the  springs  of 
their  action,  that  never  strikes  us  as  otherwise 
than  natural.  All  the  children,  for  instance, 
are  real  children  to  us  ;  and  if  we  disapprove  of 
any  thing  about  them,  ^e  should  send  for  their 
nurse,  instead  of  flndinc  fault  with  Miss 
Charleswortli.  If  any  thinji  goes  wrong  in  the 
§tory,  she  cannot  help  it.  We  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  registrar  if  a  marriage  or  death 
has  to  be  entered  in  the  book.  When  the  doc- 
tor reports  a  serious  case  of  illness,  we  have  no 
reason  for  bcinir  discontented  with  him.  This, 
we  say,  is  the  effect  produced  by  Miss  Charles- 
worth's  story  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  with 
this  effect,  her  stories  should  be  such  general 
favourites.  In  the  present  one,  the  account  of 
the  blind  man  and  his  dog,  of  the  rescue  of  a 
child  from  a  mill  stream  by  the  dog,  and  the 
danger  incurred  by  the  preserver,  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  old  nurse  from  a  gnimpy,  discon- 
tented woman  to  an  active  benefactor,  of  the 
victory  of  the  quiet  governess  over  mother  and 
children,  will  be  read  and  reread  in  many  fam- 
ilies. It  may  be  that  we  have  l>een  too  long 
accustomed  to  stronger  meat,  or  that  Miss 
Charlesworth  writes  too  purely  for  the  young  ; 
but  we  confess  that  if  we  force  ourselves  to  be 
critical,  we  must  object  a  little  to  the  universal 
rose-pink  atmosphere  of  the  story.  But,  as  we 
said  at  the  outset,  we  have  no  right  to  be  criti- 
cal, and  on  this  occasion,  at  least,  wc  are  happy 
to  abdicate  onr  functions.  —  Spectator, 


Db.  Jamb«  Jacksow. —  The  time  bas  not 
yet  arrived  for  doing  justice  to  the  chanctw 
and  services  of  Dr.  James  Jackson.  The  tint 
expressions  of  love  and  honor  which  follow  Mm 
to  nis  resting  place,  are  only  such  as  have  htat 
long  on  the  Tips  of  all  who  knew  him,  mingM 
with  the  natural  regrets  which  seem  almost  self- 
ish when  wc  remember  his  age  and  its  infirmi- 
ties. The  general  verdict  of  his  contempora- 
ries among  us  would  doubtless  have  been  that 
he  was  the  model  practitioner  of  their  genera- 
tion. The  voice  of  the  profession  would  at- 
snrdly  assign  him  the  same  position  among  the 
teachers  of  the  art  of  healing. 

He  himself  wonld  have  been  so  tinwUliiig  to 
be  over-estimated  that  those  who  knew  him 
best  cannot  help  feeling  as  if  they  were  r»> 
strained  by  the  memory  of  his  own  serene  an4 
tempered  judgment  in  'using  the  terms  which  at 
once  suggest  themselves  when  speaking  of  hit 
gifts  and  virtues.  Yet  an  intelli^nce  so  lucid, 
a  knowledge  so  practical,  a  skill  so  consum- 
mate, a  devotion  to  his  duties  so  entire,  a  spirit 
so  cheerful,  a  benevolence  so  thonghtfal,  a 
character  so  truly  balanced,  a  long  life  so  filled 
with  noble  service  can  hardly  be  fairly  spokes 
of  without  our  seeming  to  use  the  rhetoric  of 
eulogy  Keeping  close  to  the  truth,  as  known 
and  acknowledged  in  the  community  where  he 
has  lived  so  long,  we  find  that  we  nave  drawQ 
what  looks  like  an  ideal  portrait. 

He  would  not  have  claimed  for  himself  any 
extraordinary  intellectual  attributes,  any  more 
than  he  would  have  claimed  any  special  metit 
for  the  style  of  those  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Phy^ 
sician  "  which  were  mentioned  in  these  oolamas 
a  day  or  two  since  among  those  writings  by 
which  "  literature  as  well  as  science  and  histo- 
**  rj.  gained  much  more  than  it  would  have 
"gained  by  the  arrival  of  fifty  new  knights 
"  sworn  specially  to  *  letters.'  '*  But  sagacioas 
obscr%'ing  instincts,  well-adjnsted  reflectiiig 
powers,  and  practical  energy  to  use  them  cffla- 
ently,  are  not  often  found  m  such  large  meas- 
ure,  so  harmoniously  blende<l.  He  was  a  child 
to  learn,  a  father  to  teach,  a  brother  to  help. 

We  might  perhaps  find  men  in  whom  single 
qualities  were  more  developed  than  any  one 
fur  which  he  was  distinguished  ;  not  easily  a 
man  whose  outfit  for  the  duties  of  life  was 
more  admirable,  and  who  used  all  his  faculties 
to  greater  advantage.  He  retained  hb  power 
and  his  disposition  to  be  useful  into  some  of  the 
last  years  of  his  protracted  life.  When  mind 
and  body  alike  felt  the  weight  of  infirmity,  bis 
tender  affections  still  drew  him  to  those  be 
loved.  There  is  a  story  that  old  men  have 
been  kept  alive  by  transferring  the  fresh  blood 
from  young  veins  into  their  own.  Many  yonng 
hearts  were  tributary  through  nobler  channels 
to  his  old  age.  It  seemed  as  if  the  lore  of  die 
second  and  third  and  fourth  generations  gave 
new  light  to  his  eye  and  fresh  color  to  his 
check,  as  they  gathered  around  him  to  look,  to 
listen,  to  serve,  to  caress.  It  was  a  rare  delight 
to  meet  in  his  own  home  this  most  b€>loved  of 
old  men,  who  seemed  to  have  boarded  the  son- 
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shine  of  more  than  fourscore  years  to  give  it 
back  in  smiles  to  those  whom  he  has  now  left 
in  a  world  less  bright  since  he  is  gone. 

So  passes  from  us  the  last  of  those  three 
brothers  whom  many  of  as  remember  as  honors 
to  their  several  callings,  types  and  patterns  of 
the  best  class  of  AmeHcan  citizens.  United  in 
the  dearest  friendship  while  they  lived,  we  may 
hope  that  they  are  at  length  reunited  among 
the  good  and  faithful  servants  who  have  en- 
tered into  the  joy  of  their  Lonl.  As  the  last 
of  them  leaves  us  we  seem  to  look  upon  them 
once  more  as  when  we  used  to  see  them  to- 
gether in  their  daily  walk.  Charles,  grave, 
learned,  judicial  by  nature,  gentU*,  unselfish, 
modest,  whom  to  have  known  is  the  most  pre- 
cious legacy  of  the  past  to  many  of  the  living ; 
Patrick,  great-hearted,  impetuous,  sanguine, 
constmctive,  executive,  whose  footprints  were 
among  the  fii*st  along  the  opening  track  of  New 
England's  progress  ;  atid  with  them  this  teach- 
er of  teachers,  this  henler  of  the  sick,  this  coun- 
sellor of  the  perplexed,  this  consoler  of  the  sor- 
rowful, this  benefiEictor  of  the  needy,  whose 
sympathies  were  boundless  as  the  day,  and 
whose  priceless  labors  extended  through  two- 
thirds  of  a  century.  With  all  gratitude  for  his 
beautiful  and  most  useful  life,  feeling  as  we 
most,  that  he  had  filled  the  full  measure  of  his 
usefulness,  it  is  yet  with  sorrowing  hearts  that 
we  strike  from  the  roil  of  living  men  the  re- 
vered and  cherished  name  of  James  Jackson. 
—  Daily  Advertiser.  H. 


Dr.  Jackson.  —  Our  honored  and  venera- 
ble fellow-citizen,  Dr.  James  Jackson,  died  in 
this  city  on  Tuesday,  having  nearly  completed 
his  ninetieth  year*  He  was  the  son  of  Hon. 
Jonathan  Jackson  of  Newburyport  and  a  broth- 
er of  the  late  Judge  Charles  Jackson  and  Pat- 
rick T.  Jackson.  He  was  bom  in  Newbury- 
port, October  3, 1777,  and  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1 796.  Of  the  class  of  that  year 
he  was  the  last  survivor.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  1802, 
and  within  three  years  from  that  date  had  won 
so  prominent  a  position  in  his  profession  that 
he  was  appointed,  in  connection  with  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren,  to  compile  a  pharmacopoeia  for  the 
society.  In  1812  he  became  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Harvard 
Medical  Scnool,  and  held  Uiat  place  for  twenty- 
four  years.  He  was  a  physician  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  ;  and  was  several  times  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society.  II is  contributions  to  medical  litera- 
ture were  exceed int;ly  valuable,  and  were  no- 
ticed by  medical  societies  at  home  and  abroad 
with  high  commendation. 

Dr.  Jackson's  great  skill  and  quick  sympathy 
gained  for  him  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
confi^Ace  and  love  of  his  patients,  who  were  loth 


to  release  him  from  their  service  even  after  his 
mental  and  physical  powers  had  evidently  begun 
to  fail.  Never  of  robust  constitution,  ho  en- 
joyed through  life  an  equable  health,  which  he 
maintained  by  his  regular  habits  of  living  and 
by  his  cheerful  and  elastic  temperament.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  ajro  bis  mental  faculties  sud- 
denly failed,  while  his  bodily  health  was  still 
tolerably  good.  From  that  period  all  his  pow- 
ers gradually  declined ;  but  he  has  only  been 
confined  to  his  house  since  the  beginning  of  last 
winter.  He  had  no  particular  sickness,  and 
suffered  but  little  if  any  during  this  time,  his 
death  resulting  rather  from  general  exhaustion 
incident  to  old  age,  than  from  any  assignable 
local  disease.  He  leaves  five  children,  numer- 
ous grandchildren,  and  several  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  news  of  his  death 
will  be  received  with  a  very  sincere  and  wide 
spread  sorrow.  —  Bosfoa  Adoertiaer,  29  Augutt, 


MY    LOVE    AND    I. 

We  never  spoke  a  word  of  love, 

We  never  named  its  name, 
As  through  the  leafy  wood,  and  down 

The  shadowed  path  we  came ; 
And  yet  —  and  yet  —  1  almost  think. 

Although  I  can't  tell  why. 
His  love  is  mine,  and  mine  is  his  ; 

We're  ours  —  my  love  and  I. 

Here  let  me  sit,  and  live  in  thought 

Those  blissful  hours  again, 
And  ere  I  hoard  them  in  my  heart 

Their  sap  and  sweetness  drain. 
The  bluebells  hung  their  fair  young  heads 

Beneath  the  bluer  sky  ; 
We  talked  of  trivial,  common  things,  — 

We  talked  —  my  love  and  I. 

And  once  — how  well  I  know  the  spot  — 

We  stopped  beside  the  brook. 
And  saw  the  gargling  waters,  as 

Their  sunlit  way  they  took. 
My  eyes  met  his,  the  soul  of  love 

in  that  brief  glance  did  lie, 
Mv  eyelids  drooped  —  we  watched  the  stream 

!F1ow  past  — my  love  and  I. 

And  now,  I've  nothing  more  to  say  ; 

My  heart  won't  let  me  tell 
The  8ilent  talk  our  spirits  had, 

The  charm  that  o'er  as  fell. 
I  am  not  sure,  but  still  I  think. 

Although  I  can't  tell  why, 
His  love  is  mine,  and  mine  is  his  ; 

We're  ours  —  my  lore  and  I. 

-  Argo$y, 
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EUTHANASIA. 

Ik  darkest  hoar  of  God-forgetting  peace, 

In  bitterest  woe, 
Bose  the  free  spirit  of  awakened  Greece 

To  strike  one  blow 
For  sacred  Freedom ;  in  the  tyrant's  face 

Blazed  fierce,  once  more, 
The  wrath  that  erewhile  swept  the  Persian's 
trace 

From  the  Attic  shore. 
Mid  those  most  sacred  hills  and  vales,  —  where 
erst, 

Ere  men  mled  men. 
In  arms  of  Gods  the  high  Gods  themselves  were 
nursed, — 

Were  bom  again 
The  godlike  soul  and  godlike  deed ;  even  we. 

Earth's  latest  brood, 
Unworthiest  offspring  of  the  brave  and  free, 

The  wise  and  good,  — 
We  cannot  choose  but  praise  in  words  too  weak. 

Too  cold,  too  low. 
Those  true  men,  whom  death  needed  not  to 
seek 

As  friend  or  foe  ; 
Who  nobly  scorned  the  dead  life  of  the  slave, 

W  ho  rose  alone, 
Strong  in  the  might  of  Right,  to  avenge  and 
save ; 

On  the  altar  stone 
Of  Freedom  to  lay  down  in  sacrifice. 

For  others'  weal, 
Man's  noblest  offering,  —  Death's  most  worthy 
prize  — 

Souls  tried  as  steel. 
We  praise  them ;  —  but  our  dissonant  praise 
must  mar 

The  holy  theme  : 
Their  glory  casts  on  our  dark  lives  from  far 

One  radiant  gleam. 
Through  dark  and  weary  years,  through  Fiee- 
dom's  Night, 

When  Hellas  bowed 
Under  the  Cnvscent's  flame,  when  iron  might. 

In  triumph  loud, 
Wasted  the  hallowed  spots  once  consecrate 

With  Freemen's  blood  ; 
When  the  Turk,  victor  at  the  Golden  Gate, 

Blood-sprinkled  stood ; 
Among  the  glens  of  Ida,  the  green  glades. 

Where  Zeus  was  reared, 
Where  the  stern  king  whose  sentence  awes  the 
shades 

Living  was  feared  : 
Burned,  fierce  and  fearless.  Freedom's   sacred 
flame, 

Unquenched  and  strong. 
Glowed  with  diviner  fire,  Crete's  ancient  fame 

That  slept  so  long. 
When   Greece  aroused  her  from  her  fettered 
slumber, 

And  dared  be  free, 
A  shout  of  welcome  from  a  voice  of  number 

Pealed  o'er  the  sea. 
Now,  once  again  in  Europe's  rearising, 
When  earth  is  shakened. 


When  the  crushed  Titan  the  piled  monnt  de- 
spising, 

Rises  to  waken ; 
When  fair  and  fallen  Italy,  uplifted 

By  God's  own  hand. 
Stands  one  and  free ;  when  chains  and  thrones 
are  rifted 

In  every  land ; 
Think  ye  that  those  who  fought  for  Greece, 
their  mother. 

For  Christ  on  Cross, 
Vanquished  and  tortured  can  their  soul's  love 
smother. 

Forget  their  loss  ? 
They  fought  unaided,  suffered  unsubdued, 

By  Kings  betrayed ; 
Base  tongues  belied  them,  slander  subtle  and 
lewd 

Its  foul  plots  laid. 
But  worsted  thus,  even  thus  their  true  hearts 
quail  not, 

Their  hope  sublime 
Patient  and  watchful,  waits  the  hoar  that  fails 
not, 

Grod's  chosen  time ! 

—  Spectator,  b.  d.  j.  w. 
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On  rolled  the  mighty  melody,  as  though 

A  multitude  passed  by  — 
A  sea  of  sound  and  sweetness ;  here  and  there 

A  clear  young  voice  pealed  high  : 

A  glory  crept  along  the  vaulted  roof. 

And  tinged  the  old  grey  stone ; 
The  sunshine  stole  it  from  the  windows  where 

The  saints  each  stood  alone. 

Below  knelt  youth  and  beauty  in  their  pride, 

Fair  as  the  flowers  of  June.  — 
How  did  that  psalm  of  strife  and  agony 

Chime  with  each  young  heart's  tune  ! 

And  then  the  heavy  oaken  door  swung  back  : 

A  woman  entered  in  — 
Wan  in  the  face,  and  weary  in  her  mien. 

Her  garments  soiled  and  thin ; 

And,  like  a  blot  upon  a  robe,  she  stood 

Amid  the  gorgeous  fane  ; 
And  youth  and  beauty  drew  themselves  apart, 

And  she  went  out  again. 

Still,  where  the  pictured  Twelve  Apostles  stood 

The  light  came  coloured  fair ; 
But  yet  methonght  those  men  of  Galilee 

Had  scarce  been  welcome  there  I 
—  Good  Words,  Isabella  Fttib. 
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But  when  the  noiseless  shower  has  ended, 
And  the  bright  sky  looks  forth  again. 

And  fades  the  bow  in  Heaven  bended. 
Wrought  from  the  crystals  of  the  rain, 

The  earth  sands  held  in  mate  delight, 
And  joyous  with  a  silent  mirth ; 

Bride-like  in  tears,  she  i»eems  to  sight 
A  now,  rejuvenated  earth. 

A  verdure  bursts  upon  the  leas, 
As  verdure  ne'er  had  been  of  yore  ; 

Those  clamps  of  leafy-laden  trees 
Look  fuller-foliaged  than  before. 

With  keener,  purer  life,  the  air 

Your  sense  enthralled  enamoured  (greets  ; 
Fraught  with  a  thousand  perfumes  rare, 

Snatched  ftom  a  thousand  summer  sweets. 

And  out  of  air  and  dewy  ground 

Comes  forth  a  wondrous  moving  calm ; 

That  unseen  incense  breathes  around. 
And  influences,  dropping  balm. 

Quite  steeped  in  the  delicious  sense 

Of  new-bom  atmospheric  life, 
The  spirit,  from  a  peace  intense^ 

Can  give  no  thoaghts  to  care  and  strifb. 

Then  the  clear  ether  palpitates, 
Beat  by  a  myriad  wings  of  gauze  ; 

Yet  ever  at  a  breath  it  waits 
As  revelling  in  ecstatic  pause. 

Most  soothing  falls  the  drowsy  hum. 
And  dreamy  murmur  of  the  bees  ; 

Most  musical,  fronffar  off,  come 

Vague  sounds  that  mellow  on  the  breeze. 

Now  drowning  them  —  from  bush  and  briar, 
(A  sweet  collusion  of  sweet  lays,) 

BnrHts  forth  the  untaught  woodland  choir 
In  unpremeditated  praise. 

Oh,  linnet !  tell  me,  whence  is  l)om 
The  subtle  sweetness  of  your  song  ? 

I  hear  you  throstle  from  vour  thorn, 
That  thrilling  chant  —  prolong,  prolong  ! 

Waft  to  me  some  didactic  strain 

•     Through  the  cleft  alleys  of  the  wood  ; 


TO    THE    BITUALIBTS. 

Can  man  not  learn  your  blessed  refrain, 
And  poor  spontaneous  gratitude  ? 

^St,  Jameu's  Magazine.   ^ 
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TO    THE    BITUALI3TS. 

0  RB0TOR8  too  ritualistic, 

With  albs  and  with  chaaubles  iair. 
With  monograms  monkish  and  mystic. 

And  incense  that  hangs  on  the  air  I 
What  means  this  maniacal  passtou, 

As  strange  as  the  miracle  plays, 
Say,  is  it  a  tribute  to  fashion, 

Supreme  in  these  frivolous  days  ? 

We*ve  sown  the  strong  storm  deotpcratic, 

To  reap  the  lieroe  wbiriwind,  perchance ; 
You  come  with  ybiir  stole  and  dalmatic 

To  lead  us  another  long  dance. 
The  Church,  in  a  cranky  condition. 

Is  trembling  at  thoughts  of  a  fight ; 
And  now  we've  a  Boyal  Commission, 

To  tell  us  who's  wrong  and  who's  right. 

Say,  how  shall  we  choose  'mid  the  number  — 

There's  Low  Church,  and  Broad  Church,  and 
High? 
Serenely  at  sermons  we  slamber  — 

Your  modem  discourses  are  dry. 
Supposing,  instead  of  the  quarrel, 

To  settle  what  doctrines  to  teach. 
You  gave  up  this  gorgeous  apparel, 

And  found  us  some  men  who  could  preach  ? 

There's  virtue,  no  doubt,  in  a  vestment, 

In  changing  the  colour  of  stoles  ; 
But  robes,  as  you  know,  were  at  best  meant, 

To  aid  in  the  saving  of  souls. 
Go,  speak  to  the  dark  populations. 

That  linger  in  sadness  and  sin  ; 
Let  England  be  first  among  nations, 

The  noblest  of  battles  to  win ! 

The  people  may  stare  and  may  wonder. 

Susceptible  maids  you  enthrall, 
While  fierce  is  the  Record*8  small  thunder, 

And  cackle  of  Exeter  Hall. 
Embroider  the  faldstool  and  hassock, 

And  don't  leave  us  thus  in  the  lurch  ; 
But  stick  to  pfain  surplice  and  Cassock  — 

And  keep  to  the  Protcsunt  Church. 

—  Puncfi. 
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from  Ftutr't  MMgtalaa, 
A  SFAMIBB  AHD  A  DAMI8B  KOTXU  , 

The  moat  fftnltless  or  noveIi<ta  wm 
nnued  to  w  much  iniligiiatioa  bj  tbe  con- 
tempt which  it  was  thu  Tiwbion  fiftj  jean 
wo  to  bestow  Qpon  novels  acid  romances, 
thU  departing  from  her  onilnuy  poaitioa 
of  •  diapamoDate  narrator  o£  the  emotbna 
and  experieticei  of  Gvtitioiu  characten,  she 
rothed  into  a  nidden  imputaosity  on  her 
own  account  anil  iatroduced  into  her  stoi; 
of  Northanger  Abbey  a  Ti^oroiu  defence  of 
the  tribe  to  which  she  beloDjioJ.  '  Let  us 
not  desert  one  another '  she  said.  '  We  are 
an  injured  body  : ' 

Fron  pride,  igDorsoca,  or  fiishion,  our  fo«s 

an)  almost  ai  niuij  as  our  readtra,  and  while 
the  abilitiBs  of  the  nine  hundredth  abridi^T  of 
(be  HiatoTT  of  England,  or  of  ihe  man  who 
collecu  and  publishM,  in  a  volume,  some  down 
lines  of  Milton,  P.ipe,  and  Prior,  with  ■  paper 
Tom  t'-e  S^cialor,  and  ■  chapter  from  Sterne, 
■Te  enlog^ped  by  a  thoiiBaiid  pens,  there  leems 
an  almost  general  wish  of  decrying  (he  capaciiy, 
and  underraluinp  Ihe  labour  Of  the  novelist, 
and  of  sliijhiini;  the  performancea  whirh  hare 
only  genius,  wit,  and  taste  to  recommend  theoi. 
'  I  am  no  novel  ruader,'  '  I  seldom  look  tnio 
novels.'  '  It  is  really  very  welt  for  a  noret.' 
'Do  not  ima^ce  ihat  /  ufien  read  novels.' 
Sach  is  the  common  cant,  and  '  What  are  yon 

reading,  Uiss  1 ' '  Oh.  it  isoniy  anovel  I ' 

mpliee  the  ynnn^  lady,  while  she  lays  down  hnr 
book  with  ai&cted  indifl«rence,  or  momentary 
shame.  It  is  only  Ctrilia.  or  Oiailla.  or  Beliniia, 
or,  1q  short,  only  some  work  in  which  the  )[reat- 
est  powers  of  the  mind  are  displayed,  in  which 
the  men  thoronKh  knowledifcof  haman  nature, 
the  bappie«i  delineation  nf  its  varieucM,  the 
'  liveliest  effuKiocs  of  wit  and  humour,  are  con- 
veyed to  the  world  in  the  best  chosen  language. 

And  the  hennne  of  the  work  in  which  this 
pasnge  occurs,  is  made  to  say  of  history  — 

I  read  it  a  little  as  a  doty,  bnt  it  tells  ine 
nothing  which  does  not  either  vex  or  wenrv 
me.  The  quarrels  of  popes  and  kinn.  with 
wan  or  pestileiioes  in  every  page ;  the  men  all 
so  good  fur  nothinj;,  and  b<rdly  any  women  at 
all.  .  .  It  il  verv  tiresome,  and  yet  I  often 
think  it  odd  that  it  shonlil  be  so  dull,  for  a 
great  deal  of  it  mast  be  invention,  and  Inten 
tion  is  what  delighu  me  in  oilier  books. 


nranting  the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  passioti. 
It  Is  true  that  such  knowledge  is  more  fruit- 
ful than  the  bare  acquaintance  with  the 
dates  of  battlea,  or  at  deaths  of  king,*, 
or  of  depositions  of  popes,  bnt  it  is  not  tmo 
that  most  novela  coo  tain  anj  such  useful 
revelationa.  The  lar);er  number  —  am]  the 
qnantily  produced  at  the  present  time  in 
Enslaod,  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  for 
each  day  —  contain  little  that  is  profitable 
to  the  reader.  Bad  urammar,  bad  morality, 
^e  sentiment,  vapid  dialo^e,  imponible 
incident,  or  none  at  all  worthy  of  record, 
'the  poison  and  the  bowl,  with  M  manner  of 
Bxtrava(;ance,  or  the  te«  table  and  the  urn 
with  all  manner  of  insipidity,  an  absence  of 
all  truth  and  of  all  brauty ;  thrae  are  the 
characteriAics,  m^eativu  and  positive,  of  the 
works  which  crowd  the  fashionable  circulat- 
ing library,  and  which  the  reader  turns  over 
listlessly,  under  that  semblance  of  occupa- 
tion to  which  honest  idleiiesi  is  much  to  be 
preferred.  On  the  other  hand,  the  historj 
writing  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  as- 
sumed many  of  the  qualities  of  the  hi^est 
kinds  of  fiction.  The  bald  manner  of  nar- 
rating facts  which  so  wearied  Catherine 
Morlsnd,  or  the  stilted  style  which  vexed 
hvr,  have  almost  disappeared.  It  is  no 
longer  thought  necessary  to  Ictl  the  erents 
of  the  past  in  a  tone  altogether  different 
from  that  iil  whic-h  occurrences  of  the  pre*- 


There  is,  li 
though  they  i 


Ih>» 


c  not  whollv  jnat  II  is  true 
that  the  be<t  novele  exhibit  some  of  the 
highest  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and 
convey  in  an  interesting  form  a  knowledge 
of  Ufe  and  ch.irai^ter  in  their  outward  show r<, 
and  of  the  interior  mechanism  of  the  heart ; 


ent  dav  are  related ;  the  potion  of  the  dig- 
nity ot  history,  which  was  the  essence  ofiu 
dulneae,  is  set  aside  ;  languafre  is  allowed  to 
be  natural,  the  familiar  im-idents  of  daily 
life  are  admitted  occasionally  into  the  rac- 
ord  ;  nothing  is  excluded  which  can  help  tn 
interpret  the  papt  to  the  present ;  and  the 
pages  of  the  historian  are  animated  wilh 
pictures  more  vivid,  plots  more  complete, 
and  charai'tcrs  of  more  inlricnte  interest 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  but  the  very 
greatest  among  works  of  fiction.  Beaderi 
who  rvmember  the  painful  cfl'ort  with  whirh 
ihey  strugxled  up  the  lone  hill,  the  Hill 
Dilfii'ulty  in  Buisell's  Mudem  Europe,  or 
Cose'ii  Ilouie  of  Autiria,  ihe  lavouriie 
school  books  of  a  lei«  happy  period,  drag- 
ging at  each  remove  a  leiii^th filing  chain, 
can  K'arcely  believe  now,  when  tWy  j^lidu 
and  float  and  skim  eas'ly  nlong  over  ptea.-t- 
anc  water*,  or  o^o'er  brisklj'  through  flow- 
ery fields,  or  are  carried  in  an  cHsy  lift  (o 
the  iiiriuDtain  top.  that  ibi'y  uv  enjj'iged  in 
the  study  of  history  j  they  survey  a  whole 
universe  of  wonder  and  varieir  throoj^h  the 
powerful  lens  of  iheir  poi'le,  they  sre  vivid-' 
ly  the  long  procension,  the  gay  revelry,  the 
pomp  of  war.  the  sacerdotaj  spleuduur,  the. 
soft  love  meeting,  the  cruel  parting.  tb«e 
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TOW,  the  betrayal,  the  struggle  of  ambition, 
the  fkll  of  power,  the  ecstasy  of  piety,  the 
clory  of  martyrdom ;  —  all  that  makes  up 
%e  great  passionate  drama  of  human  lire 
is  open  to  their  yiew ;  and  naunng  over  the 
piu;e,  with  astonishment,  ttiey  say.  *  Why, 
this  is  as  exciting  as  a  novel  I '  It  is  only 
the  first-rate  historian  who  can  tell  things 
thus ;  but  the  general  aim  of  history  now  is 
to  bring  the  dead  to  life,  and  if  all  are  not 
equally  successful,  not  many  fail  entirely. 
Ilistory,  once  parched  and  shrivelled,  is  re- 
stored to  warm  anfl  moving  flesh  and  blood, 
like  one  colonel  in  About*s  famous  story, 
who  was  laid  by  dried  like  a  preserved  ve- 
getable for  fiAy  years  and  given  back  again 
to  the  privilege  of  active  existence  by  a  re- 
versal of  the  former  process  of  dessiccation. 
The  best  novel  and  the  best  history  minr 
stand  side  by  side,  and  thoush  the  one  deals 
with  fact  and  the  other  witn  fiction,  many 
of  the  same  qualities  may  be  developed  by 
the  writer  of  either  genus.  A  really  goo<l 
and  true  novelist  may  do  excellent  service 
to  the  historian  ;  for  a  faithful  imase  of  the 
domestic  life,  internal  and  externaH  of  men 
and  women,  must  assist  the  explanation  of 
the  course  of  public  events  in  tneir  genertd 
progret>s,  and  we  may  learn  in  this  way  de- 
tails of  custom,  of  sentiments,  and  of  ways  of 
thought  in  distant  lands,  which  it  would  be 
difilcult  to  obtain  from  any  other  source. 
No  history  of  China  yet  written  introduces 
us  into  the  heart  and  habits  of  the  people 
so  efficiently  as  that  original  novel  bv  a 
Chinese  author  ofgenius,  called  in  its  Eng- 
lish version  The  Chinese  Cousins,  Let  any 
one  who  wants  to  know  sometlung  of  the 
interior  of  Cliinese  society,  without  running 
the  risk  of  paying  fbr  the  knowledge  by  a 
cruel  death,  or  torture  and  imprisonment, 
betake  himself  to  the  charming  pagei  of 
that  writer.  By  consulting  the  skilled  nov- 
elist, we  may  spare  ourselves  much  travel- 
ling, much  aanger  and  much  expense.  We 
may  rise  superior  to  the  troublesome  laws 
of  time  and  space;  wo  may  one  day  dip 
down  into  the  warm  regions  of  the  South, 
breathe  the  perfumes  of  its  delicious  air, 
stir  our  congealed  blood  with  its  glowing 
sun,  and  ajisimilate  iti  fervours,  till  we  sink 
into  soft  languor ;  and  the  next  day,  depre- 
cating that  seducing  lassitude,  we  may 
transport  ourselves  to  the  hard  North,  to 
brace  our  nerves  and  stimulate  our  ener- 
gies, and  enter  into  a  sphere  of  action 
where  there  is  more  of  pleasantry  and  less 
of  passion. 

ffot  many  countries,  however,  have  been 
prolific  in  the  production  of  that  class  of 
prose  fiction  representing  the  changing  events 


of  domestic  life  which  the  word  *  novel 
is  especially  applied  to.  The  French  and 
English  nations  are  the  only  rivals  in  this 
species  of  composition.  Grennany  can  hard- 
ly count  half  a  dozen  distinguished  nofeliflfes ; 
Italy  cannot  name  more  than  two ;  Spats 
has  only  produced  one ;  Sweden  and  Den* 
mark  between  them  may  perhaps  moiler  m 
dozen ;  but  it  must  be  aclded  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  these  last  named  northern  lands 
in  this  kind  of  literature  is  rapidly  augment- 
ing. 

A  recent  translation  of  the  most  rensrk- 
able  work  of  the  one  famous  noveliflt  of 
Spain,  and  another  of  one  of  the  latest 
novels  produced  by  a  charming  IHoish 
writer,  lead  us  to  the  present  contemplation 
of  Southern  and  Northern  life,  and  the 
participation  of  such  s}'mpathies  and  fbrces^ 
sneh  complicated  emotions  and  passions, 
such  simple  and  pleasant  sentiment,  as  the 
different  phases  of  life  represented  in  these 
volumes  are  made  to  evolve. 

We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Augusta  Bethell 
for  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  into  in- 
telligible English,  and  this  is  a  rare  merit 
with  translators  now-a-days.  Thej  aire 
content^  for  the  most  part,  with  tery  slov- 
enly work  ;  with  a  slender  use  of  the  SDs^ 
lish  vocabulary,  and  with  none  at  all  of 
English  grammar.  Thev  substitute  EngEdl 
words  for  foreign  ones  only  till  they  reach  one 
which  it  is  difficult  to  render,  and  then  thnr 
insert  the  foreign;  and  as  for  EngSth 
construction,  it  is  not  so  much  as  attempted. 
This  neffligence  has  become  common  efvea 
in  traiiSations  from  French,  the  hkngsa^ 
most  generally  understood ;  and  we  find  w 
works  supiKJsed  to  be  rendered  from  thai 
tongue  into  English, such  phrases  as:  *  Mad* 
ame  has  to  me  the  air  \m\e ; '  6r,  *  if  mad- 
ame  will  well  mount  on  horse,  madame  will 
no  doubt  find  herself  betti-r ; '  or,  Mt  Is 
e^iial  to  me-ffo  your  train.'  It  would  be 
difficult  to  fiud  a  limit  to  the  rapidit|y  with 
which  su«  h  stuff  as  this  may  bo  produced, 
and  in  this  style  the  supply  makes  an  im- 
mediate answer  to  the  demand.  The  pa^ 
lisher,  who  would  rather  have  the  niing 
quickly  than  well  done,  is  satisfied  with  Aa 
assurance  that  the  translation  is  idiomatic ; 
but  it  is  not  idiomatic  ;  if  it  were  idiomatic, 
it  would  give  equivalent  English  fbr  the 
Fntnch  phrase ;  as  it  is,  the  reader  must 
know  French  before  he  can  understand  soch 
English,  and  if  he  knows  French,  why 
should  he  read  garbled  English  ?  If  he 
does  arrive  at  understanding  m  a  manner 
what  the  writer  intends  to  convey,  the  per- 
formance must  still  be  revolting  to  his  taste 
and  hi«  good  sem>e.    This  breed  of  mongre 
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tooffueB  ought  to  be  resolutely  pat  down ;  it 
ought  to  be  exterminated  by  an  unsparing 
cntioism,  for  it  U  damaging  to  Engbsth  lit- 


erature, and  familiariBes  ordinary  readers ! 
and  writers  with  the  grossest  errors  of  style. ! 
It  is  not  only  to  be  found  in  translations ;  it 
has  crept  into  original  compositions  where 
the  scene  is  laid  in  France.  But  if  examr 
pie  is  better  than  precept  Misd  Boiheirs 
moT^ment  in  the  ri^^nt  direction  will  have 
more  value  than  any  amount  of  exclama- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  we  repeat  that  we  feel 
deeply  obliged  to  her  for  the  perfect  hon- 
esty with  which  she  has  bestowed  upon  us 
Enslish  coin  current  with  the  true  nng,  in 
ezehange  for  that  of  the  Spanish  mintage. 
It  is  strange  that  so  powerful  a  work  as  the 
Qaxiota  should  have  been  so  long  in  finding 
an  English  translator,  for  it  was  written 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  public  attention 
was  ])ointed  to  its  singular  merits  by  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  the  year 
1861,  which  gave  a  general  survey  of  the 
productions  of  Fernan  Caballero,  the  name 
which  the  novelist  assumed  in  writing;  for 
the  press.  The  fact  that  novel  writing  was 
so  nnoonunon  in  Spain,  added  to  that  shrink- 
ing ffom  publicity  which  was  once  a  femi- 
nine oharacteriscic,  induced  the  writer  to 
keep  her  actual  name  carefully  concealed, 
but  oy  degrees  her  genius  came  to  be  rec- 
qgnised,  and  so  did  ner  identity. 

Wt  are  indebted  to  the  reviewer  of  the 
jreer  1861  for  some  details  of  her  life.     She 
IS  pertly  of  Gnrman  descent,  her  real  name 
was  Cecilia  de  Faber.    Her  father  was  a 
learped  roan;  she  was  bom  in  the  year 
1 797,  hit  been  married  three  times,  and  is 
now  a  widow.    Her  earliest  work  was  the 
FamUia  de  Alvanday  written   first  in  Ger- 
man and  subsequently  in   Spanish,  and  it 
was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Washing- 
ton Irving   before  it  wais  published.     The 
Croetoto,  the  subject  of  our  present  com- 
ments, was  written   in   French   as  well  as 
Spanish,  and  was  produced  some  time  afler- 
werde.    Perhaps  no  novel  has  ever  exhibit- 
ed national  ch.irarteristics  more  vividlv  : 
the  charai'tenstics  ol  men  and  women  de- ' 
veloped  under  a  special  order  of  circum- 1 
stances,  of  reli<^ion,  of  government,  and  of! 
climate,  im-ludtnf^  th'iir  diflTerent  infiuences  ' 
upon  the  lovrt-r  and  the   upper  cl.isses   of  | 
society.     The  movr.m-nt  of  the  story  takes  ' 
the  reader  first  into  the  peasant's  home,  in  a  ' 
small  villa^^  on  th«)  Anilalnsian  coast,  and' 
aiterwards  into  the  drawing -rooms  of  Serille,  | 
and  leaves  him   desiring  a  more  intimate 
aquaintance  with  the  Spanish  peasantry, 
and  unwilling  to  form  any  with  the  Span- 
ish aristocracy.    The  fashionable  assi-molies 


to  which  we  are  introduced,  are  full  of  such 
nothingness  as  generally  belongs  to  the 
circles  of  fashion,  of  empty  gossipings,  of 
unmteresting  scandal,  ana  of  &at  most  tire- 
some of  all  forms  of  dialogue  which  consists 
of  repart'*e  without  wit :  a  continual  exhibi- 
tion of  damp  damaged  fireworks,  which 
feebly  fizz  and  will  never  go  off.  On  the 
other  hand  the  groups  of  peasantry  gather- 
ing together  in  the  village  of  Vlllamar  are 
fuU  oforiginalitv,  of  imaginative  simplicity, 
of  fervent  faith,  of  the  belief  in  things 
unseen  which  lends  the  deepest  interest  to 
things  seen,  of  warm  affections,  of  keen 
perception  and  shrewd  observation  forcibly 
illustrated  by  racy  proverbs;  a  proverbial 
philosophy  from  which  Mr.  Martin  Tupper 
might  do  well  to  borrow,  with  a  picturesque 
fancy  which  finds  abundant  illustration  in 
the  constant  presence  of  fertility  and  beau- 
ty, and  in  a  nch  store  of  romantic  legends, 
such  as  naturally  accumulate  among  a  peo- 
ple passionate  and  demonstrative,  who  are 
given  to  much  talking^  and  no  reading,  and 
depend  upon  the  priesthood  for  all  their 
learning.  The  author  of  the  Gaviota  can, 
with  a  few  stroke^  of  the  pen.  bring  a  whole 
village  into  exis  ence,  can  show  its  active 
life  and  its  still  life  with  equal  power,  can 
transport  you  to  its  ardent  atmosphere,  to 
its  glowing  sky  and  hot  blue  sea.  She  can 
draw  many  varieties  of  human  character 
without  any  apparent  effort.  She  can  rep- 
resent the  types  of  the  brutal  and  the 
s«'lfish,  of  the  generous  and  the  gentle,  and 
the  more  mix(3  qualities  of  more  ordinary 
people.  She  can  do  all  this,  but  she  cannot 
tell  a  story  well.  She  cannot  deal  smoothly 
with  the  progress  of  events.  She  cannot 
easily  unfold  the  consequence  from  the 
cause;  her  narration  has  a  short  uneasy 
motion,  and  it  is  at,  times  confused  where 
there  is  no  necessary  perplexity  of  plot. 

The  links  are  not  joined  together  in  her 
chain.  She  introduces  every  fresh  incident 
with  a  start,  with  a  *  once  npon  a  time,'  or 
*  one  dftv  it  happened,'  in  the  iuvenile  fairy 
tale  style ;  like  a  driver  who  urges  his 
horsi*s  with  a  series  of  jerks,  never  com- 
manding an  equal  pace;  or  a  singer  who 
has  not  mastered  the  gliding  transition  from 
one  pas.'ia^e  to  anotiier,  which  is  known 
among  musicians  as  the  legato.  The  plot  of 
the  Gaviota  is  not  intricate,  and  would 
have  a  sufficient,  if  not  a  very  powerful 
interest,  supposing  it  were  better  handled.      ' 

In  order  to  m^ke  our  comments  the* 
better  understood,  we  shaO  here  give  a 
short  sketch  of  it. 

A  young  €rerman  sui^geon,  named  Stein ^ 
having  served  in  the  war  at  Navarre,  is  oe- 
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tumiQ;;^  by  Riitramadura,  intending  to  em- 
bark for  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  proceed  to 
Germany,  when  in  a  vast  plain  abandoned 
to  the  breeding  of  wild  cattle,  he  is  attacked 
by  a  boll  with  only  nis  faithful  little  dog  to 
defend  him.  The  dog  is  killed,  but  the 
diversion  of  the  buirs  wrath  iti  his  direction 
gived  his  master  time  to  escape.  He  runs 
away.  From  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  he 
reaches  in  a  state  of  great  fatigae,  he 
descries  in  the  distance  a  building  looking 
like  a  convent,  and  he  retiolves  to  make  his 
way  to  it.  He  reaches  it  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete exhaustion,  and  sinks  fainting  on  a 
stone  bench  near  the  door.  This  building 
is  a  dismantled  monastery  offered  for  sale 
but  not  sold,  and  it  is  occupied  by  a  worthy 
labourer,  named  Manuel,  with  his  mother, 
wife,  and  children,  and  one  old  friar  Ga- 
briel, the  last  remnant  of  the  dispersed 
brotherhood,  wbo  filling  the  combined  func- 
tions of  father-confessor  and  gardener  is 
piously  cherished  by  these  excellent  people. 
They  take  pitv  on  the  feeble  young  Ger- 
I  man,  whom  they  discover  at  their  door, 
nurse  him  through  a  serious  illness,  and  he  is 

fersuaded  to  make  their  home  his  own. 
n  return  for  their  hospitality  he  plays  the 
fiute  to  them  and  doctors  them  gratis.  In 
bis  capacity  of  doctor  he  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  the  old  fisherman's  daughter,  whose 
name  is  Maria,  but  who  is  known  in  the 
village  as  Marisalada  (witty  Maria),  or  more 
commonly  as  the  Gaviota,  a  nickname  be- 
stowed by  the  Andalus.ans  on  women  with 
screamin?  voices  and  capricious  tempers, 
Gaviota  Being  the  Spanish  for  sea  gull. 

The  specisd  and  well  earned  hatred  of 
Memo,  Manuel's  son,  who  is  a  malicious  half 
wit,  has  affixed  this  appellation  to  her ;  but 
in  spite  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  all  Momo's 
revelations  concerning  her,  the  German 
falls  in  love  with  his  patient  and  teaches 
her  to  sing.  A  voice  of  extraordinary 
power  and  beauty  charms  the  musical  Grer- 
iman,  and  he  marries  her.  They  have  been 
married  three  years,  when  a  certain  Duke 
•of  Almanza,  who  is  hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  seriousiy  injured  by  a  fkll 
from  his  horse  and  calls  in  Stein's  assist- 
ance. The  Duke,  on  bearing  the  Gaviota 
sing,  is  resolved  that  she  shall  be  prima 
•donna  at  Seville,  and  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  he  recovers  fVom  his  accident,  she  and 
^  'her  husband  accompany  him  to  that  city, 
leaving  the  lonely  fisherman  in  despair  at 
the  lo!«8  of  his  daughter,  and  the  friendly 
'family  of  Manuel  jzrieving  for  the  loss  of 
.'Slein.  The  Gaviota  in  due  time  becomes 
tthe  fashionable  siager,  and  in  that  capacity, 
laccording  to  custom,  turnes  heads  and  hearts 


in  all  directions.  She  herself  falls  a  prey  to 
a  strange  base  passion,  base  as  her  nature, 
for  a  bull-fighter.  H<3r  affectionf,  never 
subdued  before,  are  won  by  a  matador  who 
becomes  the  savage  master  of  her  fate. 
Stein,  on  discovering  this  state  of  things, 
departs  for  America,  leaving  a  note  of  ex- 
hortation and  farewell  behind  him,  and 
soon  aflerwanls  he  dies.  The  cruelty  of 
the  matador  is  equal  to  the  deserts  of  the 
Gaviota,  and  if  a  bull  had  not  killed  him, 
he  would  probably  have  killed  her.  Her 
misery  and  degradation  are  complete;  a 
fever  destroys  her  vocal  sift,  and  in  deso- 
lation and  poverty,  she  finally  accepts  the 
hand  of  the  village  barber,  which  sne  had 
in  her  better  days  rejected  with  scorn ;  and 
with  her  harsh  temper  and  evil  disposition 
she  makes  his  life  as  unhappy  as  her  own. 

From  this  summary  of  the  story  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  element  of  the  disagreeable 
prevails  in  it,  for  of  the  three  principal  char- 
acters, two  are  of  a  revolting  brutalit/ ;  the 
third  is  feeble  to  a  point  whicn  entails  a  pain- 
ful contempt,  and  they  all  come  to  a  mis- 
erable end. 

But  they  are  set  forth  with  an  artistic  skill 
and  consistent  purpose  which  justifies  the 
author  as  an  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the 
scenes  in  which  they  breathe  and  move  are 
relieved  by  the  brighter  images  of  the  peas- 
ant's home.  It  is  in  the  sunny  village  of 
Villamar  that  we  are  disposed  to  linger, 
where  the  Tia  Maria  is  present  with  her 
warm  charity  and  self-denying  love ;  where 
the  good  Dolores  watches  lovingly  over  her 
children ;  where  the  eccentric  commandant 
of  the  ruined  fort  of  St.  Cristabel  is  both 
loved  and  laughed  at ;  where  strange  and 
sometimes  beautiful  traditions  stimolate  the 
ima^nation ;  where  a  fervent  piety  is  the 
moving  principle  of  life ;  where  friends  are 
friendly ;  where  kind  words  are  true  ones ; 
where  generosity  sees  no  cause  for  boasting ; 
and  in  short,  where  a  true  Christian  spirit 
binds  the  community  together.  Hie  dis- 
cussion which  takes  place  between  Ha  Ma- 
ria and  brother  Gabriel  on  the  probable 
condition  in  life  of  the  young  Grerman,wbom 
they  are  tending,  gives  a  pleasant  example 
of  the  simplicity  and  humour  of  the  peias- 
antry  of  Andalusia. 

'  When  I  folded  np  his  coat  and  pot  It  away, 
I  only  found  a  flute  in  his  pocket;  so  he  can't 
be  a  soldier.' 

'  He  can't  be  a  soldier/  echoed  Gabriel. 

'  Suppose  he  were  a  Bmuggler  ?  ' 
*    'He  may  be  a  smnggter/  said    the  good 
monk. 

'  Well, — no,'  replied  the  old  woman  ;  'tor 
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to  smuggle  one  must  have  stuffs  or  jewels,  and 
h^  has  neither  one  nor  the  other.' 

'That's  true;  he  can't  be  a  smuggler,' 
agreed  Gabriel. 

*  Let's  see  what  the  titles  of  his  books  say. 
Perhaps  we  shall  find  out  his  business  from 
tbem,^roposed  Maria. 

The  brother  got  up,  took  out  his  horn  fVamed 
spectacles,  put  them  on  his  nose,  and  taking 
the  parcel  of  books  to  the  window,  inspected 
them  for  some  time. 

'  Well,  Brother  Gabriel,'  asked  the  old  wo- 
man at  last, '  have  yon  forgotten  how  to  read  ? ' 

'  No  ;  but  I  don  t  understand  these  charac- 
ters.   I  think  they're  Hebrew.' 

'  Hebrew  !  Biessed  Virgin !  Suppose  he 
should  be  a  Jew ! ' 

At  this  moment  Stein,  awaking  from  a  long 
trance,  opened  his  eyes  and  said  in  German, 
'  Goit !  wo  bin  ich  ?  *  (God  !  where  am  I  ?) 

The  old  woman  sprang  with  one  bound  into 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Gabriel  dropped  the 
books  and  stood  as  if  petrified,  with  his  eyes 
opened  as  wide  as  his  spectacles. 

*  What  language  did  he  speak  in  1 '  asked 
Maria. 

'  It  must  have  been  Hebrew,  like  his  books. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  Jew,  as  you  suggested,  Tia 
Maria.' 

*  God  help  us ! '  she  cried ;  '  but  Ftay !  if  he 
were  a  Jew,  shouldn't  we  have  seen  his  tail 
when  we  undressed  him  ? ' 

*  Tia  Maria,'  ventured  the  lay-brother,  *  the 
prior  said  that«the  story  about  Jews  having 
tails  was  a  foolish  superstition,  and  that  they 
had  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

•Brother  Gabriel,'  replied  the  old  woman 
▼err  gravely,  'since  this  blessed  constitution 
everything  is  changed.  This  community  that 
now  governs  instep  of  the  king,  wishes  that 
nothing  should  remain  as  it  used  to  be.  That's 
why  they  won't  allow  Jews  to  wear  tails  now, 
though  troiu  the  beginning  of  time  they  have 
had  tbem,  just  like  the  devil.  If  the  father  prior 
•ays  the  contrary,  it  is  because  they  force  him 
to  say  so,  ju8t  as  they  force  him  to  say  at  mass 
"  constituuonal  king." ' 

*  It  may  be  so,'  said  the  monk. 

'  He's  not  a  Jew  though,'  continued  Maria. 

'  More  likely  he  is  a  Turk,  or  a  Moor,  ship- 
wrecked on  our  coast.' 

'  A  Moorish  pirate,'  replied  the  good  broth- 
er.   '  Very  likely.' 

'  But  then  he  would  wear  a  turban  and  yel- 
low tUppers  like  the  Moor  I  saw  ihiny  years 
ago,  when  I  was  at  Cadiz.  He  was  called  Sey- 
lim.  How  handsome  he  was  1  But  his  beau- 
ty went  for  nothing  in  my  eyes,  as  he  was  not  a 
Christian.  Never  mind,  Jew,  Turk,  or  Moor, 
we  must  do  our  best  for  him.' 

'  Jew  or  Christian,  we  must  help  him,'  said 
Gabriel,  and  the  two  approached  the  bed .  ^(tein 
was  sitting  up,  looking  about  in  astonishment 
at  the  objects  which  surrounded  him. 

Stein,  whose  ideas  were  gradually  getting 
clearer,  aaked  in  Spanish,  '  Where  am  I  ? 
Who  are  you  ?  * 


*  This  gentleman,'  replied  the  old  woman, '  is 
Brother  Gabriel ;  I  am  Tia  Maria,  and  we  are 
both  very  much  at  your  service.* 

*  Ah !  **  said  Stein,  •  may  they  whose  names 
vou  bear,  the  Holy  Archangel  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  health  of  the  sick  and  consoler  of  the 
afflicted,  bless  and  reward  you  for  your  good- 
ness to  me.' 

*  He  speaks  Spanish  ! '  cried  Maria  joyfully, 
'  and  he's  a  Christian !  and  he  knows  the  litan- 
ies !! '  And,  unable  to  restrain  her  delight, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  Stein  and  kissed  him 
on  the  forehead. 


Tia  Maria,  with  her  nnquestioning  faith, 
her  nnpretendins  self-abnegation,  her  com- 
passionate love  wr  the  afflicted,  her  entire 
simplicity  of  heart,  and  her  perfect  chari- 
ty, IS  worthy  to  take  her  place  among  the 
early  Christians.  She  is  ignorant,  and 
credulous,  and  superttitioas ;  but  stiper- 
stition  takes  a  harmless  shape  with  such  a 
character;  and  this  true-serring,  hard 
working  Spanish  peasant  seems  not  liir 
removed  from  the  nighest  source  of  in- 
spiration. The  humour  of  these  people 
is  sometimes  at  yariance  with  their  re- 
spect for  sacred  things,  and  the  excellent 
Manuel  8e<'S  no  objection  to  an  occasional 
ecclesiastical  joke : 

» 

'  Certainly/  said  Manuel;  'it  is  quite  right 
to  pray  for  the  dead.  I  recollect  once  seeing  a 
brother  of  the  Congregation  of  Souls  standing 
at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  with  a  plate  in  his 
hand,  begging  for  them,  and  saying,  *'  Who- 
ever will  put  a  real  into  this  plate  will  deliver 
a  soul  from  purgatory."  A  wag  came  up,  put 
in  the  coin,  but  then  said,  *•  Tell  me,  brother, 
do  you  believe  that  the  soul  is  already  out  r' 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the 
brother.  "  Then  I'll  t  ke  back  my  money," 
said  the  other;  "  for  that  soul  won't  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  go  in  again  !  "  ' 

*  You  may  be  quite  sure,  Don  Fedcrico,' said 
Maria,  '  that  my  son  will  alwavs  find  some- 
thing to  say,  appropriate  or  inappropriate ;  a 
story,  or  a  jest,  or  a  pun,  on  every  subject.' 

At  this  momrnt  Don  Modesto  entered  the 
court,  as  stiflf  and  grave  as  when  he  met  Scein 
at  the  chapel,  the  only  difference  in  his  appear- 
ance being  that  he  had  now  hanging  from  the 
end  of  his  stick  a  large  fish  wrap]^  in  cab- 
bage-leaves. 

*  The  commandant !  the  commandant  I  was 
the  joyful  cry  trom  all  present. 

*  Do  you  come  from  your  citadel  of  St.  Cris- 
tobal ? '  asked  Manuel,  after  the  first  greetings 
were  over,  and  Don  Modesto  had  seated  him-' 
self  on  the  stone  bench  by  Stein.  '  You  can 
join  with  my  mother,  who  is  s«oh  a  good  Chris- 
tian, in  praying  to  the  sainli  to  build  up  the 
walls  of  your  fortress,  tbe  rsrerse  of  what  Josh- 
ua did  in  respect  of  the  walls  of  Jericho.' 
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Among  the  lej^andt  whicb  enrioh  the 
pagos  of  the  Qaviota  there  it  one  of  ex- 
ceeding beautj,  which  we  propose  to  ffive 
at  fall  length,  with  its  prettj  piece  of  in- 
trodnctorj  dhjogne,  which  falls  in  har- 
monioasly  with  it,  as  the  symphony  to  a 
tender  song: 

.  « la  it  wrong  to  cry  ?  '  asked  the  little  girl  of 
her  grandmother.  ^ 

*  No,  my  child,  on  the  contrary ;  the  diadem 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Angels  is  made  of  tears  of 
compassion  and  repentance.' 

*Momo/  said  the  shepherd,  'if  you  say 
another  word  to  vex  mv  godchild,  rll  wring 
yoar  neck  like  the  cook  did  Metjio  Polito*s.' 

'  See  what  a  good  thing  it  is  to' have  agodfti- 
ther,'  said  Momo  to  his  little  sister. 

'  It's  not  a  bad  thing  sometimes  to  have  a 
godchild/  replied  Paca,  proadly. 

*  Indeed  I '  said  the  shepherd, '  tell  me  why.' 
Then  Paca  ran  to  her  godfather,  who  took 

her  on  his  knee,  kissing  h^  affectionately. 

Turning  her  little  head  towards  him,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face,  she  began  the  following  sto- 
ry : 

'  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  poor  man, 
80  poor  that  he  had  not  wherewith  to  clothe 
tlie  eighth  child,  which  the  stork  was  about  to 
bring  him,  nor  to  provide  food  for  the  seven  he 
r  Lready  had.  One  day  he  left  his  house,  be- 
cause it  broke  his  heart  to  hear  them  crying 
and  begging  for  bread.  He  walked  on,  not 
knowing  where  he  was  going ;  on,  on  through 
the  whole  day,  till  he  found  himself  (where  do 
you  think,  godfather  ?)  well  then,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  robber's  cave. 

*  The  captain  came  out  —  he  was  very  fierce 
—  and  shouted  to  him  in  a  voice  like  thunder, 
"  Who  are  you  ?     What  do  you  want  1 " 

'  * "  Senor,  said  the  poor  man,  throwing 
himself  on  his  knees  before  him,  "  I  am  an  un- 
happy creature  who  does  no  one  any  harm, 
and  I  have  left  my  home  that  I  may  not  hear 
my  poor  children  crying  for  bread  which  I  can- 
not give  them." 

'  The  captain  took  pity  on  him,  fed  him,  and 
gave  him  a  purse  ftill  of  money  and  a  horse. 

*  **  Go  back,"  he  said,  **  anci  when  the  stork 
brings  you  the  other  child,  let  mo  know,  and  I 
will  be  its  godfather."  ' 

'  Now,  we  are  coming  to  it,'  said  the  shep- 
herd. 

*  Wait,  wait  I  *  cried  Paca,  *  and  you'll  see 
what's  coming. 

'  Then  the  man  set  out  for  his  homo,  so  joy- 
ful that  hi:i  heart  was  ready  to  jump  out  of  his 
mouth. 

*  •*  How  happy  my  children  will  be!"  said 
he. 

'  When  he  ar  ived,  he  found  that  the  storit 
had  already  brought  the  eighth  child,  who  was  in 
the  bedroom  with  its  mother.  So  he  galloped 
back  to  the  cave,  told  the  bandit  what  mkl  hap- 
pened, and  th*:  latter  promised  to  keep  his  word, 
and  come  ^o  the  church  that  ni^ht.    He  did  so, 


held  the  child  at  the  font,  and  presented  it  with 
a  bag  full  of  gold.  Bnt  the  little  one  soon 
after  died  and  was  taken  to  heaven.  St.  Feter, 
who  was  standing  at  the  gate,  told  him  to  enter ; 
bat  he  replied,  **  I  wiU  not  enter,  onlesa  my 
godfather  may  come  with  me." 

' "  And  who  is  thy  godfather  ?  "  asked  the 
saint. 

' "  A  captain  of  brigands,"  replied  the  child. 

'"Then  my  son,^'  continued  St  Peter, 
"thou  mayest  enter  bnt  thy  godfather  may 
not." 

'  The  child  seated  himself  by  the  sate.  Tery 
sad,  \paning  his  head  on  his  hand.  The  Vuqgin 
happened  to  pass  by,  and  said  to  bim»  -— 

'  '*  My  son,  why  dost  thoa  not  enter  1  "• 

'  He  an<iwerbd  &iat  he  did  not  wish  to  go  in 
without  his  godfiuher,  and  that  St.  Peter  said 
that  it  was  impos^iUe  he  could  enter.  And  the 
child  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  crossed  his 
little  hands,  and  cried  so  bitterly  that  the  Vii^gin, 
who  is  the  mother  of  Pity,  was  touched  by  his 
sorrow.  Putting  a  gold  cup  in  his  hand,  she 
said, — 

* "  Oo  seek  thy  godfather,  and  tell  him^  to  fill 
this  cup  with  tears  of  contrition,  and  then  he 
may  enter  into  heaven  with  thee.  Take  these 
silver  wings  and  fly  away. 

'  The  robber  was  l}ing  asleep  on  a  roek,  with 
a  gun  in  one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other. 
Oo  awakening,  he  saw,  scati'd  on  a  lavender- 
hush  in  front  of  him  a  beautiful  naked  child, 
with  silver  wings  shining  in  the  snn,  and  a 
golden  cup  in  his  hand.  ^ 

'The  bandit  rubbed  his  eyes,  tUnklng  he 
was  still  dreaming,  but  the  child  said,  — 

' "  No,  don't  fancy  von  are  dreaming.  I  am 
your  godson."  Ana  he  told  him  all  that  had 
occurred. 

*  Then  the  brigand's  heart  opened  like  a  pome- 
granate, and  the  tears  pourt^d  in  torrents  from 
his  eyes.  His  grief  was  so  acute,  and  his  re- 
pentance so  sincere,  that  the^  pierced  hli  heart 
like  two  swords,  and  he  died. 

'  Then  the  child  took  the  cnp  fhll  of  tears, 
and  fiew  with  tho  soul  of  his  goofather  to  heav- 
en, where  they  entered,  and  where,  pleaae  God, 
we  may  all  enter. 

'  And  now,  godfieither,'  concluded  Paca,  lay- 
ing her  little  head  on  bis  shonlder,  '  vou  see 
what  a  good  thing  it  is  to  have  godchildien.' 

I     It  would  be  easy  to  fill  these  pagM  with 

I  passages  of  beauty  from  the  pleasant  gather- 
ings in  the  village  of  Villanutr ;  hot  ioeh  an 

,  indul^nce  is  not  permitted  to  the  critic. 
It  is  his  bnsineas  merely  to  direct  sttentioo 
to  excellence,  serving  ont  with  due  econoo^ 
an  occasional  sample,  whicb  is  to  excite  de- 
sire, not  to  satisfy  it;  and  so  he  must  tiurn 

'  away  now  firom  that  rich  southern  life  in  its 
free  natural  flow,  to  the  more  artificial  at- 
mosphere of  the  city ;  uot,  however,  to  reat 
long  ai»ong  the  inanities  of  oonventional 
dr<«wing»room  life,  tor  there  is  little  to  be 
learned  there ;  we  will  only  glance  in 
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ing  at  the  gwsip  or  tb«  ctrd-table  tmd  St  lU«  tima  ths  jonng  iqan  eic«ped  hj  t.  ipriag  to 
the  witlen  nothinn  drawled  oat  between  '  ib"  lot.  continnln?  tto  cnnrse  unttt  he  wu 
the  lippings  of  the  coffee.  The  inanities  of  ^  <?  *?*  ^^«-  There  he  dli^iMMnd 
ItaKoMbfi  life  in  SfiTiUe  are  not  wry  dif-  J"""  «**  "J^'  **  '^'**^kJS!*^  1!? 
fer«Dt  fi«m  tho«  of  London  or  Paril  and    ^J^S  S^I.KSL.f'r^SS.^li^iTlHi; 

I.-I.'.  1.^1       r       .•      I     L  '_.'       leancAtedwuiieMfaDaaMii.inMethe  Mr  HMniM 

Mhibit  little  of  nnfonj  ch«rKtmrt>ci.  ,i4tli«-deriiig.»Uwe,moT«I,..  one  •!-.»• 
Thw  kind  of  life  u  lautative.  The  topici ,  i^,  t-  the  •ight  o^a  m»  pUying  with  du£, 
of  difcuBiioti  ore  much  of  the  same  here  m  nitbont  bnvado  or  affectaUDD,  jet  with  perfect 
tbere,  And  are  called  up  and  dismiased  with    calmn«u,  .  .  . 

Biiich  the  wme  kind  oiiudotent  ease  in  the  Meanwhile,  they  had  lifted  np  the  hone. 
fBthionable  society  of  all  oountriei.  But  The  poor  animal  contd  not  ■tand ;  he  waa  to 
tke  fwonrito  entertainment  of  Senile  u  loarftilly  mmgted  that  hi>  intortinea  literdly 
particular  to  the  Spanish  aation.  in  a  portion  ^V^^  <^  *«  emnnd.  The  w«<for  had^ 
fits  inhentance  fi^  the  M^  and  in  ^1^  S«3[,  i:d  wi,h"SiU'LS'. 
the  arena  of  the  bdl-fight  we  find  the  glitter  ^o^l^Kanding  the  Ihock  of  hi.  fall,  eo- 

and  the  ardour  of  the  south,  its  passionat*  dai,o„rinj[,  wilhaUlik  might,  to  remonnt  and 
movement  and  itt  reckleie  cruelty.  The  oontinae  the  attack-  It  wm  impoesible  to  dii- 
author  of  the  GcuHota  has  seen  bull-fights,  jusde  him,  and  he  again  mounted  the  poor  ric- 
aad  has  appreciated  the  picturesque  details    cim,  plnDging  lue  *pan  into  its  bleeding  Sanki. 

-r  .1.-: til,:.: —      oi.,  jj^,  ,|gQ  apnreeiv  1      '  8eBor7  said  Hteio, '  perhaps  you  may  think 

of^ihem :      me   ridicnioas,  bat  I  cannot  poulbly  witness 
i  thii  spectacle  any  longer.    Shall  we  go  aw^, 

The  hemic  and  disintciMted  way  h  whirh  1     ??Jf ',        ,..,,.         .  ,  . 

tba  toreros  esrist  and  defend  ea.'h  ofher  is  the  '  "o,'  replied  Mana,  whow  sonl  asemed  to 
only  RMleeming  point  in  these  cmel,  inhnman,  be  eoncratMied  in  her  mm.  Ami  so  Twy 
lnii«>rdiportiwhi€hartananaehioi.isMinan  i»q°~?'"l'l  ^TT'J^W'^'^^  ^'^^^ ^ 
an  thai  prides  itMlf  upon  iM  enlightenment.      I        'f ""  *""    """  ""■"   '  "  """"  *"■* 

It  ii  well  that  sach  a  sentiment  shoidd  '  '^ 
procewi  fWwn  a  tme  Spaniarf ;  that  costMj  :  p^„  Vera,  the  bull-eghter,  kills  the  buU 
abould  not  be  in  all  cases  mtwe  powerft.1  ^ith  S  doaterity  and  co3  intrepidity  whioh 
than  nature,  ^at  the  mere  Ikct  of  frequent-  ,^  admirable  in  their  vay,  an.l  which  «- 
ly  seeing  It  does  not  newesanly  se^  the  ^^  prolonged  shout,  of  applause  fr(Hn  the 
eyes  to  iniqnity,  and  that  a  tender  """*"  spectators, 
has  the  strength  strongljr  to  denoanoe  the  .   '^ 

faTouriu  wrt  of  her  nation,  and  to  tecc^- 1  j„  ^  ^j^  of  this  extravagant  oa^veak  of 
■ise  through  all  tts  pomp  of  circunvtance  pMsionate  admiration,  Pope  Vera  quietly  walk- 
ita  actual  bare  brutality,  and  ita  dubasiB!:  '  ed  across  the  circus,  saluting  with  liis  swoid, 
influence  upon  thoae  who  throng  to  see  it.  i  right  and  left,  to  grsiofnl  acknowbdnaent ; 
It  is  in  order  to  set  forth  distinctly  the  calloas  and  this  tiiamph,  that  mure  ihsn  one  Uoman 
nature  of  the  Gaviota,  that  the  author  ampsrorwonld  haveenvicd,  seemed  toexcite In 
brings  her  to  the  arena  to  fail  aa  one  of  the  his  bteast  neither  pride  nor  Burj.riso.  .  .  .  The 
man^  victims  of  the  matador.  £^  ^^/kT™  ^'  °  .^^     ^"'"^^S^' 

She  sits  gazing  with  mtmm  interest  '^t^^:;^-;f^^J^7^i:^'A^°^Z*'^°!^'^- 
^,  J.        B  threw  It  into  tne  aresia.     Un  npe  Ven  noew- 

the  proceodinga :  I  ing  his  oxpM^iopa  of  gratitode,  his  black 


c  thoee  oi   the  Gaviota.    Wort  a 


_ das23 

The  danger  was  becomhtg  more  and  more  '  writer  to  ducribe  diis  enconntcr  of  gUnces,  he 
Eminent  —  the  hull  pressed  upon  the  hone;  would  say  that  Capid  had  I'ounded  those  two 
the  hone  with  his  weight  and  ronvuUve  st{iig-  hearts  as  tkepty  as  Fepo  hai<  wounded  the  bnil. 
glascnuhedthe/>ioaitiirwholaypowerle<snnder  We,  who  dan  not  nnnber  aursetves  in  that  se- 
Ihaia  two  enormoos  tnassss.  .  veic  and  intoletant  school,  will  only  (ay,  that 

Tbeo,  light  as  somsbiid  of  brilliant  plumage,  .  these  two  natnreawere  fanned  to  undei^and  and 
calm  aa  a  child  about  to  gather  Bowmi  ,  tranqoit  ,  sympathise  with  each  other,  and  that  thqy  dU 
and  smiling  onpeared  a  young  man,  covrred  I  m. 
wllh  silver,  shining  like  a  iiar.     He  went  up  | 

behind  the  bnll, Belied  his  tail  with  both  hands.  The  Gaviota  has  now  recwnised  die 
and  thonghsliithtlj  made  and  deticate-tooking,  ™ll  which  is  to  bind  her;  and  the  reader 
diow  the  teiw  ons  beoss  towards  him,  as  If  he    J"^.  .  _  ™,„^.™,^  .«  :.,r.T>,«  -  i.„(  v-  .-^ 

L_, , ,     J  _     i.k_i._ii  .  1 i_ !_     sees  ncr  oonsignea  to  inlamy;  bat  ae  seea 

hadbeanaUpdog.  The  bull,  taken  bv  snrprse,  ^  ^.  -  jjin, *  __,  _  _.„,'  _'ti,„„.  „__ 
tamed  rounrin  a  fury,  and  mshed  npoi  «■'"«''  'ii'i'ffe«nce :  »  woman  without  on« 
aawadrersarr  who,  witblmt  ramiiig  his  shoald-  ;  "wnaaly  quality,  tralovrag,  nnm-ateful,  no- 
«,  avoided  the  flat  ahock  by  stepping  aside  to  ,  refined,  can  excile  aotbing  but  dugnat ;  the 
the  ri^.    The  bnll  chaiged  him  again,  and  i  beau^  and  gesina  oT  a  Hary  Stnait  haidljr 
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■occeed  in  ronsing  compassion  for  the  saffer-  bull-fighter  also  is  compared   to    a   bird, 

ings  of  such  a  character,  and  the  Gaviota's  Mariselada  is  described  as  pressing  forward, 

•  genius  is  not  of  a  high  order,  and  is  not  at-  and  never  taking  her  eyes  off  the  mata- 

tended  with  any  charm.    She  is  merely  a  dor. 
'anccessfui  prima  donna   possessing  a  fine 

▼dee  and  free  action,  and  however  these       See  how  Pepe  Vera  can  play  with  the  hull. 
-  qufdities  might  ajSect  the    opera-goers    of  •    •    •    The  duke  fixed  his  attention  on  Man- 
Seville,  they  leave  us  wholly  untouched.  sj^a^a  J  sj^ce  her  arrival  in  the  capital,  this  was 

Those  who  chance  to  have  read  Hans  ^^^  first  time  that  ho  had  noticed  any  eu^tlon 

Andersen's  noveUwill  be  struck  with  the  Zs^'l'o^^t  l^tT^r^^ZT^^^ 

^gnlar  resemblance  between  the  fete  and  h„  ^^^  organisation,  too  vulgar  to  admit 

disposition  of  the  nnncipal  female  person-  ^e   exquisite  sentiment   of  adroiFation,  had 

aoe  in  Only  a  Fiddler,  and  the  development  never  deigned  to  admire  or  to  interest  itself  in 

of  character  and  circumatance  which  mark  anything.!  In  order  to  make  any  impression  on 

the  career  of  the  Gaviota.     Although  Hans  that  ha  A  metal  it  was  necessary  to  make  use 

Andersen's  scenery  is  northern,  tuthouff  h  of  fire  and  hammer. 
his  characters  are  for  the  most  part  Danish, 

his  keroine  Naomi  exhibits,  no  less  than  the       The  horse-rider  and  the  bull-fighter  are 

GavSota,  the  distinct  southern  type.     She  is  equally  cruel  to  their  victims,  whose  snffer- 

a    Jewess  —  a    hot-blooded,    cold-hearted  ings  are  exhibited  in  scenes  of' considerable 

Jewess ;   like  the  Gaviota,^  she  is  without  power    and    equally    considerable    reaem- 

feminine  tenderness ;  and,  like  the  Gaviota,  blance. 

her  base  afiections  are  for  the  first  time  ex-       We  do  not  undertake  to  explain  the  sim- 

cited  by  the  display  of  extraordinary  phys-  ilaritjr  that  strikes  us :  it  is  enough  to  indi- 

ical  force.    A  bull-figher  masters  the  Gavi-  cate  it.    We  can  hardly  sn^ect  so  strong  a 

ota :  a  horse-rider  conquers  Naomi.      ^  writer  as  Fernan  Caballero    of    a  direct 

Let  us  compare  the  passages  in  either  plagiarism  in  the  leading  incident  of  her 
novel  where  the  woman  s  fate  is  foretold,  work :  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  au- 
We  will  take  Hans  Andersen's  first  in  order,  thors  are  struck  with  some  well  known  event 
because  his  novel  claims  the  priority  of  date,  of  the  time,  and  that  in  working  from  the 
It  was  published  in  the  year  1^37,  and  it  same  original,  two  artistic  hands  draw  par- 
was  some  ten  years  atler  this  that  the  Gav-  allel  lines.  It  may  be  so  here ;  it  is  hardlpr 
ioia  first  appeared  in  the  sheets  of  the  daily  a  mere  chance.  Such  a  coincidence,  if  it 
paper  of  Madrid  called  the  Espana,    ^  be  a  coincidence,  surpasses  any  that  we 

The  scene  we  are  introduced  to  is  the  know  in  art  or  nature,  and  reminds  us  of 

equestrian  circus  at  Copenhagen :  the  well  known  Scotch  story  of  the  fisher^ 

man  who  hailed  the  stem  of  his  own  vessel 

The  trumpets  pealed,  the  barriers  were  open-  through  the  fog,  mistaking  it  for  the  prow 

ed,  and  Ladislaf  sprang  into  the  circus  on  his  of  another : 
proud  black  horse.    He  greeted  like  a  lord  his       <  Who's  your  master  ? ' 
vassals.    .    .    •    .  *  Wully  Wulson  1 ' 

As  soon  as  be  showed  himself  the  handsome       t  What's  your  name  ? ' 
powerftil  young  man  had  excited  the  interest       «  Cutleceitsou  ' 
of  the  whole  mixed  puhlic,  which  was  c«silv       .  Fra'lhat  pl'ace  are  ye  comin'  ? ' 
to  bo  perceived  by  the  general  murmur  of  ad-       ,  tJt  ,      ^  "  y^^^  »*o  j^  v^«o- 

miration.    His  whole  attention  however  was  ,  wl  .o  "T*      ti-  n    ^mr  i        o       j  a-- 

turned  upon  the  horse ;  now  he  flew  in  wild  ^  *  What  ?   twa  Wully  Wulsons  ?  and  twa 

speed,  around  the  course,  played  with  sharp  Cutleggitsous,  and  baith  fra*  the  wee  toon 

swords  in  the  air,  and  took  the  boldest  leaps ;  o'^irkauldy  ? ' 

he  exhibited  a  boldness  which  terrified,  whilst  K7ne  of  the  most  powerful  scenes  of  the 
his  suppleness  and  his  elasticity  gave  to  his  Gaviota  is  that  of  the  old  fisherman's  death- 
exhibitions  the  appearance  of  the  easiest  play,  bed,  cslling  for  his  daughter,  who  does  not 
People  looked  at  him  with  the  same  tranquillity  come.     She  is  meanwhile  acting    to    the 

^th  which  ^»»«y  7^  *^"^^^^^  plaudits  of  all  Seville;  but  to  do?er  justice, 

deep  ;  we  know  that  the  power  of  his  pinions   *u^  ■%  ^        .,  eL      r*.u^»-  ^^Z.Ait.i^J'x 

will  not  leave  him.    NaomY  leaned  hersdif  over  tt  "^^r""^^  ^^""^  ""l  ^^l  ^*^^f  '  "^"i?"?!"^ 

the  front  of  the  box,  her  eves  sparkled.    That  i?® ''/^^  ^^  ^?"^^  "^  ?^®°  despatch^  by 

was  the  first  man  to  whom"  she  had  looked  up,  Tia  Mana  on  the  long  journey  from  Villa- 

whom  she  had  admired  in  Uie  feeling  that  he  mar  to  Seville  in  search  of  Stein  and  his 

was  in  anything  superior  to  her.  wife,  and  on  arriving  there  has  been  direct- 
ed to  the  theatre  to  find  her.    He  has  en- 

If  the  reader  turns  back  to  a  passage  pre-  tered  during  the  performance,  at  the  most 

Tiooaly  quoted}  he  will   observe  that  the  tragic  moment,  when  the  heroine  is  being 
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■Ubbed.    Knowing  n 


e  nodung  aboat  dnniAlic 
lomo  has  belitvcl  the 
Sutition*  action  to  be  rt^l,  anil  returning  to 
Yillainar  witb  all  upoml.  Las  dirulgoil  to  tbe 
"na  Haria  with  muc^  amazemuot  and  ter- 
ror that  be  hai  with  ha  own  vyet  toen  the 
Gaviota  murdered  !  This  imatcinsry  ereiit 
u  contealed  frcitn  the  lotiei)'  69herman  ai 
too  terrible  for  hia  knowledge. 

Tbe  olil  man  is  altendvd  by  the  cud  and 
•ome  of  the  Iratemitj  of  the  Hi.ly  ^i*c^a■ 
ment,  and  t 

'naHaiia  and  Brother  (jalii 
the  wretched  cabin,  a  violent  equinoctial 
Btorm  is  ragiii);,  wliioh  hM  carried  uff  a  por- 
tion of  the  roof 

On  a  imall  table  wu  placed  a  craclfli,  with 
HfAti  and  flowen. 

The  ehililreD,  who  were  prennt,  redtcl  thcH 
venes,  whicli  tbej  had  leanit  at  the  ume  time 
that  the;  learnt  to  apeak  : 

'  Jeans  Christ  In  nfeh, 
IfurHimwoold^ie, 
Who  died  fbr  me. 

'  All  the  angiela  ^ne, 
All  lh«  peo|ilp  tww 
To  tliu  pitviut-  King, 
Who  is  toiiiiiie  now 

When  the  ceromonr  wm  TOni-linleil,  no  one 
d  with  the  invalid  hnt  the  cttm,  Miiria, 
:   Brother    Gabriel.      Pedro    lay    perfectly 

After  tome  time  he  opened  fail  eje«  and  uid, 
'She  ha*  not  eomet' 

'  Pedro,'  rcpli.^l  Mnriii.  nliilcdown  her  wrin- 
kled cheelta  ran  lean  whicli  tlic  lick  man  conid 
not  Me,  it's  Tcry  &r  from  here  to  Madrid. 
She  ba«  written  to  aay  that  ^be  ia  oa  ber  w  ij, 
and  w«  ehflll  toon  riv  her. 

'.Snnlnlii  rplii[i*i-il  inio  his  atate  of  lethaiTrj. 


Ontilde,  the  itorm  wai  itUI  n^png  with  on- 
liriLlli'il  fgrv-  Wjihiii  nil  wai  lepoM  and  peace, 
for  Clorl  ilt-jiriri^s  tleiith  i>t  all  hij  terron,  when 
(he  foul  is  wpJleil  t«  heaven  with  the  cry  of 
Miioricordia  mid  ftrrcni  heart!  who  r^Mat 
on  canh, '  HlsuicardiB  t  Hieertoordla  I ' 

In  one  of  BaJsac'i  most  forcible  and  not 
punful  worka,  I^  Pert  Qoriat,  which  WM 
pnbliahe'I  in  the  ^ear  IS35,  a  dcath-acene 
somewhat  rc^cuiblm);  this  ia  ?hown  Co  m. 
But  Riilzsc  is  without  pity:  he  will  not 
■pare  hia  readera  an  inch  of  agony,  and  the 
filthy  garret  of  the  poor,  deserted'  old  IBUI 
it  not  vliitod  by  the  tender  ofTiccs  of  reli- 
gion. He  i«  lefl  (o  die  in  squalor  and  nue- 
ery  by  hit  two  daughter,  who  Art  both 
married  to  rich  men.  and  both  lcadini>  gay, 
prodif^ate,  Parisian  live'.  No  kindly  wo- 
man's hand  ia  there;  onlv  two  young  medicHl 
BtodenU  sit  by  the  bed^Je,  to  shudder  at  the 
horror  they  are  onable  to  relieve. 


t  domanda  I'ftDdiaiiten 


—  Allea-roiu  m 

lui  preuant  la  innin. 

—  Qui,  j'avaia  la  fSle  Mrr6e  eomrae  dan*  nn 
^IKQ,  Diais  elle  b«  d^^aire.    Avei-vons  m  mea 

fillta  <  Ellds  vont  venir  Dleni6i,  elles  accour- 
ninL  iini«iir>i  qu'L'Ikf  in<'  sanront  malade,  ellH 

jecriii-   '■  ■  ■.  X   nKnnent  tollcs  qu'elhe 

itaicm  rue  de  la  .  .      ,  .l;.,i,  <ii?. 

aicnt-elles.  Elle^me    '  .    :'.  Xuiis 

d^ennions  tous  Ita  ■■!  imi  i  j-  h :..-.,  nuiii  din- 
ionn,  enlin  j'ninia  pire,  jo  joiiissais  'k-  nics  en- 
fnnt4.  Elli-s  ne  taTHienI  Hen  da  monde,  ellea 
lu'aimairnt  hien.  Uhl  je  sonlire,  la  l£te  me 
tiru ;  ah  I  ah  !  panlon,  mes  enr.int«,  je  Minffre 
hombk-inent,  el  il  hai  qne  ca  soit  do  is  vtaie 
doaleur;    roni   m'avei    rendu    hien    ear   an 


-  AncDDB  da 


An  h 


'  Maria, 


■ea  flllei  neriendraitl  t'toia 
^criie  iitoubM  deux.    —  An- 

viuillHrd^  en   ne  dnrsiianl  Sor 
allee  dor  ment, 


Atr  happy,  and  repay  you  aJI  yuu  have  done  fur 

Then  he  fain(e<l.  and  recovrrine  agiiin.  open' 
•d  hia  eycfl,  already  glued  hy  ilruth.  nnd  mar- 
Binred,  almost  aniniellit;ilily.  — 

'  Bbehu  not  cuinv !  Hii  hcni)  Tl'  '.ick  on 
the  pillow,  and  in  a  firm  h>nd  voice,  he  cried, 
'  Uicerievrdlii,  Senor  j 

■  '  Repeat  the  Croi<d,  «ai<1  the  rum,  takinK  the 
dyini:  man's  handt  in  his,  and  piiri;n^  ii>.  i,,..<::i;  i 
cW  !.<  liM  ti-sr.  Ihnl  wofrli  of  fDlHi.  h<>|.e,  i>i>.| 
charity  mii{ht  rearh  liin  nndi-F'tanding  in  ihv 
miilit  of  the  rapidly  inercasing  torpor  of  hi* 

Maria  and  Gahrirl  fell  on  their  hnecN. 


Jo   |l 


II  Ciul 


.  (jnedc*  enfaats 
Vons  lear  donnei  la  vie,  ila  voufi  doancnt  In 
mort.  ....  J'ai  soif,  j'ai  faim.  Id  caor  tat 
hriile,  elle*  ne  riendront  pas  rafi-achir,  mon 
■gooie,  car  je  tneura,  je  le  aena.  Mai)  elle*  Ofl 
sarent  done  pa«  re  iTie  c'cstiinode  marcher *ur 
!,.  r.„(nvr..  .|..  ".V,  ,_irf  1     (1  r   jv  nn  Diea  dans 


■  ■  mc  baiser,  1111  dcniicrliiUKor, 
'  ii  p^re,  qni  prim  Diea  poor 
iM  'I'll'  i';ii^  a'fi  it£  de  bonne* 


filln,  ()ni  plaidera  p 

Hie  M  fiaherman'a  love  fiw  the  GaTiota 
wai  ai  pa«)iinsi«  and  a*  ill  retnniedBa  tlui. 
The  same  bitter  thought  filled  hit  last  boari ; 
but  he  had  a  gentle  woman  at  hi*  bedaide, 
and  holy  men  who  inToked  (he  peace  of 
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God.  Let  u»  leave  now  the  sad,  strange  to.  When  I  see  his  fi  m  dotdrmHied  step,  I 
events  which  follow  in  the  course  of  tumul-  fancy  I  behold  the  Uvin;  ima^e  of  Christiaa  v . 
tttoos  affections :  let  as  turn  awaj  from  the 


glare  of  the  hot  san,  which  urges  the  blood 
too  swiftlv  and  strongly  through  the  veins : 
let  us  seek  the  cool,  cnsp  air,  the  bright  se- 
renity, and  the  pleasant  stir  of  the  Danish 
parsonage;  where  no  passionate  action 
takes  place ;  where  there  is  good  fellowship, 
genial  mirth,  and  an  nnending  flow  of  hor 
mour.  ' 

The  incidents  of  the  northern  novel, 
called  The  Parsonge  ofNoddSbo^re  gi^^en  in 
the  form  of  a  journal  by  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers,  who  are  spening  their  holiday  time 
with  the  parson.     The  two  elder  brothers 


marching  pa>t  me.  Tlie  Old  Man  is  tvrenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  Corpus  Jaris  twenty^ 
three.  Last  year  they  both  pissed  their  last 
University  examination,  a<id  yet  ndther  of  them 
aie  betrothed. 

Now  comes  that  happy  evening,  with  its 
dance  and  its  moonlight  —  its  giy  homonr 
and  delicate  sentiment. 

'I  sav,  shall  we  try  a  short  daooe  now  ? '  I 
asked  Andrea  Man?reth^.  '  No  ;  it  cannot  be 
done,  we  shail  wal^e  my  father.' 

'  Bat  we  can  d  mce  q  lice  softiv.    Frederick, 
you  dance  with  £  nmv,  then  I  will  take  Andrea 
have  made  frequent  visits  there  before :  the    Maigreth^.    Cnristopher,  you  can  sin^  ^  Ach, 
youngest  is  introduced  to  Nobeddo  for  the   ^^  l*®*^""  Augustin  "  fir  us,  and  we  will  waits 
first    time.     He  has  keen  perceptions  of  qaJtelighUy.    No  one  will  h.-ar  us.' 
character,  and  a  light  happy  touch  in    de-        ^^  '1^"«  ^!;}^'  'fSf*^  A"**'^  P**'^^^' 
scribing  it.    The  tlree  fl^.  the  pastor,   -  ^^U^  :^t^X^l^^^TZ  blS 
his  wife,  and  his  two  charming  daughters,   ^qj  5,en  dance  by  ,n.>o..ii;<hr.'      ^ 
are  made  known  to  us  so  well  with  a  few       So  saying,  sho  pui  out  the  lamp,  and  drew 
strokes  of  his  pen,  that  before  we  have  read    np  the  blinds,  allowin:^  the  li^tit  of  the  clear 
many  page.^,  they  seem  to  be  our  intimate    full  moon  to  stream  in^u|K>n  us. 
frieuds.     We  share  with  them  a  sentle,  joy-       Then  off  Andrea  Marrrctlitl  and  I.  and  Em- 
ous  life,  from  which  we  would  willingly  ex-   my  and  Cor]>us  Juris  8*ft  to  waltz  in  the  moon- 
tract  scenes  for  our  reatlers,  but  that  our  '^>?*>''  *^^^^®  ^^^ ^^'^  ^^^  ""**  "P'^*^  *^®  *®^*» ""^ 
space  will  not  allow  it,  and  also  because, '  K™"^<^'  '  ^^«*^*  ^^  'ieber  Au-usan,'  totally  out 

'  You  are  sinking  false,  Christopher,'  I  cried. 
Now  they  all  join  in  a  chorus,  *  Alles  ist  vock, 


trom  a  work  so  short  as  this  Danish  story, 
and  so  complete  in  its  construction,  fra|£- 
mentary  selections  are  not  to  be  desired. 
We  will  only  venture  upon  the  sketch  of  the 


-vock,  vock  I    But  loud  though  we  shouted  the 
last  '  vock,'  there  was  a  voice  yonder  at  the 


two  elder  brothers,  and  the  description  of  door  which  roared  it  still  louder.  We  turned 
an  impromptu  dance  at  the  parsonage,  '  round  terrified.  There  stood  the  clergyman  In 
trusting  that  these  passages  may  lead  those  '  his  night  apparel,  nightcap  and  all,  staring  at 
who  oQ  throuizh  them  to  wish  for  a  knonrl-   us  like  a  dead  man  risen  fiom  the  grave. 

'  Ach,  du  lieber  Augustin,  alles  est  wctt,'  he 
cried,  *  I  may  sing  ihat  sure  enough  ;  and  Nio- 


who  go  through  them  to  wish  for  a  know! 
edge  of  the  whole. 


The  Old  Man  is  my  eldest  brother.    His  real 


olai,  as  usual,  is  at  the  ht^ad  of  the  mischiet 
So,  you  have  put  yi>ur  lamp  out  into  the  bar- 


name  is  Christopher,  but  I  have  christened  him  '  gain,  that  no  one  mitfht  see  what  evil  deeds  you 

the  Old  Man.    In  the  first  place  because  he  is    are  up  to I  really  must  request  yon, 

a  candidate  of  theology,  and  it  appears  to  mo  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  betake  yourselves  to 
that  all  candidates  of  theology  have  a  certain  your  beds,  (xood  night  to  yon  all,'  and  so 
old-fashioned  manner  about    them.      In    the    saymg  he  disappeared. 

next  place  he  is  my  tutor  to  l)e,  for  as  yet  I  have  I  But,  truth  to  XfW,  there  was  not  one  among 
not  decided  upon  studying  theology.  Lastly,  as  u^  —  not  even  the  Old  Man  —  who  was  at  all 
the  eldest  of  the  fomily,  he  is  the  greatest  au  \  inclined  to  retire  to  rest.  Corpus  Juris  had  gone 
thority  at  home.  To  him  all  matters  of  doubt '  and  placed  himself  at  the  open  window  to  cuol 
are  referred,  and  his  decision  is  law.  It  is  nev- ;  hims  'If.  The  rest  of  us  folowed  silently,  aud 
er  changed.  With  re^^ard  to  his  disposition,  \  guzod  out  over  the  crlorious  wintry  land^ape, 
might  almost  believe  that  the  old  man  is  phlei^-  which  stretched  itself  before  us  —  a  bluish  wiiito 
matic.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  I  may  be  sheet  of  snow  covered  ni«-adow  and  field, 
wronging  him,  for  in  many  respects  ho  is  an  |  Si  cnce  and  peace  rei;;ned  over  evor^ingi 
enigma  to  mo,  whom  I  have  never  succeided  in  '  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  noise  we 

quite  making  out.     Corpns  Juris  is  my  serxmd   had   lately  been   mikin;; It  almost 

eidcst  brother,  nnd  is  called  Frederick ;  he  is, '  seemed  to  us  as  if  tlioru  were  a  voice  in  the  si- 
as  his  nickname  intimates,  a  lawyer,  and  ho  is  a  !  lence  of  ni;>pht.  For  some  time  we  all  stood 
lawyer  every  inch  of  him,  and  herewith  I  have  I  perfectlv  qaiet ;  xiyyKn\  of  us  cir  'd  k)  S|)eak.  At 
said  all  that  can  be  brought  forward  in  his  length  Corpus  Juris  sudde.^ly  burst  forth : 
praise  as  well  as  against  him.    He  is  decidedly 


ohoUric,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  fact; 
'  Flat  jusiitia,  pereat  mnndos,'  that  is  his  mot- 


The  quiet  wirit«T  ovcninc  now 
Into  the  arms  of  iii^ht  i?<  gliiin^ 
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Aiid  out  ibrg^tting  time.    Hatic  how 
It  teems  in  whSpen'to  he  ehiding. 

Pfoicet  M  all,  oh. silent  niirht, 
While  OB  Us  coach  each  is  reposing  I 

Here  the  Old  Man  abruptly  jomed  in :  — 

And,  should  the  dreams  of  one  he  bright, 
Pray  walce  him  not,  bat  leare  him  dosing. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  this  1  I  ^rlaneed 
ttom  Andrea  Manireth^  to  Emmy,  who  were 
still  standing  in  silence  at  the  window,  and  to 
mj  surprise  I  perceived,  notwithstanding  the 
pale  moonlight,  which  cast  a  bluish  white  speo- 
tre-like  tinge  over  evert  thing,  that  their  cheeks 
were  glowing  with  vivid  blushes. 

The  author  of  this  pretty  scene  knows 
liow  to  lift  daily  life  out  of  common- 
place. A  tender  grace  investa  the  forms  of 
the  parson's  daughters ;  the  young  students 
follow  their  movements  with  a  K)ving  ad- 
miration, which  we  can  easily  understand ; 
their  father  jests  at  them,  and  adores  them ; 
they  are  distinct  in  character,  without  any 
forced  contrast;  they  return  the  We  <M 
the  students  with  modest  frankness;  they 
each  love  the  right  man  ;  they  go  through 
no  fiery  trials  —  no  agonies,  no  heart-strug^ 
flies,  and  yet  they  are  interesting.  They 
nave  no  occasion  to  bathe  their  burning 
brows  in  the  cool  night  air ;  nor  to  force 
their  fingers  through  tlie  tangles  of  tbeir  luxu- 
riant hair ;  nor  to  clutch  convulsively  at  the 
l^rdles  of  their  dainty  morning  wrappers ; 
nor  to  nt  gazing  into  the  dars,  fiithomleas 
abysa  of  shadows ;  nor  to  do  anything  vio- 
lent or  ecstatic ;  and  vet  they  are  not  dull. 
Their  lives  are  variea  by  innocent  fbn,  by 
cbeerful  useful  activit;^;  bv  pious  worn 
and  thoughts ;  and  their  affections,  with  a 
snbdned  sweetness,  soflen  and  adorn  the 
season  of  their  youth. 

An  author  who  can  play  his  instrument 
with  so  light  a  touch,  has  the  power  thai 
genius  £[ives ;  an  author  who  can  stir  sym- 
pathy without  one  event  more  startling  than 
the  death  of  an  old  Cochin  cock,  has  the 
rarest  kind  of  skill  —  a  skill  which  may  re- 
call the  painful  vein  of  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
though  it  does  not  plagiarise  it  Such 
pases  as  these  may  render  back  youth  to  the 
old  and  may  enhance  in  youth  all  its  best, 
purest,  ana  hippiest  emotions.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  grave  paternal  thoughts,  with 
a  pastor's  serious  care  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fold.  IVne  mirth  and  wisdom  walk  hand  in 
hand.  Our  author  parts  from  us  with  an 
exhortation  to  visit  the  actual  parsonage, 
but  we  prefer  travellingin  his  company  to 
travelling  without  it.  We  protest  that  we 
take  our  flights  abroad  to  the  beat  Hdvui- 


tage,  when  we  take  them  with  the  novelists  * 
not  hurrying  from  one  railway  station  to 
another,  hot  and  dusty ;  losing  a  c{u*pe^bag 
here,  to  find  it  a^in  there,  with  difficulty  ; 
anallieinatising  sullen  waiters,  or  inefficient 
provmions;  l^ging  a  complaint  with  tibe 
British  legation  against  bad  tea;  staring, 
with  weary  eyes  and  aching  head,  at  the 
statue  of  some  old  Roman  emperor,  the  pre- 
cise course  of  whose  evil  days  on  earth  it  it 
a  fatigue  to  recall.  Not  doing  any  of  these 
things,  but  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the 
mystery:  joining  in  the  social  talk ;  learning 
the  national  habits ;  living  among  the  people, 
with  their  feelings,  their  movements,  their 
religion,  interpreted  to  us ;  following  a  guide 
who  is  never  noisy  and  obtrusive  —  always 
ready  and  instructive.  This  is  the  way  of 
investigation  that  we  prefer ;  and  we  con- 
clude our  contemplation  of  the  works  be- 
fore us,  grateful  for  our  easy,  interesting 
journeys  through  Spain  and  D*enmark. 


Mrs.  Austin,  a  well-known  translator  ftom 
German  and  French  authors,  died  on  the  8th 
inst.  at  Weybridge,  Surrey,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  her  age.  It  was  she  who  translat- 
ed Bankc's  •*  History  of  the  Popes  " —  a  vet* 
sion  highly  praised  by  Macaalay  in  the  Edin- 
burgh lUvieWf  who  there  observed  :  —  **  Of  the 
translation,  wo  need  only  say  that  it  is  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  die' skill,  the  taste,  and 
the  scmpnlous  integrity  of  the  accomplished 
lady  who,  as  an  interpreter  between  the  mind 
of  (Germany  and  the  mind  of  Britain,  has  al- 
ready deserved  so  well  of  l)Oth  countries."  A 
fourth  edition  of  this  translation  was  published 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year ;  and  to  this  was  pre- 
fixed a  brief  preface  by  Dean  Milman,  eonfirm* 
ing  the  judgment  of  Macaulay.  Sarah  Austin 
was  descended  from  the  Taylors  of  Norwich,  a 
literary  family,  and  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  John 
Austin,  formerly  a  barrister  on  the  Norfblk 
Circuit. 

The  death  of  a  literary  lady  is  also  announced 
from  America.  Miss  i[)atherino  Maria  Sedg- 
wick expired  on  the  31st  nit.  at  Uoxburv,  Mas* 
sachnsettii,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year.  Aer  first 
book  was  published  in  1822;  it* was  called  "A 
New-England  Talc,''  and  was  succeeded  two 
years  later  by  "  Retlwood,"  which  was  reprint* 
cd  here,  and  translated  into  French,  Italian,  and 
Swedish.  Other  works  followed,  chiefly  stories, 
many  of  which  had  relation  to  American  lif^ ; 
but  she  also  published  a  book  of  travels  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a  "  Life  of  Joseph  Curtis,"  a  benevo- 
leat  New  Yorker.  Her  reputation  was  mora 
American  than  European  ;  yet  she  had  a  name 
in  England  alM>,  and,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
used  to  contribnm,  some  thirty  years  ago,  to 
the  once  popular  "  Annuals  "  of  the  London 
publishers.  —  Limdon  Bmtw. 
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A  COUNCIL  OF  THKBE. 


Me88B8.  Groldshed  and  Levi  have  a  neat 
office  in  Leaden-street.  As  stockbrokers, 
strictlj,  they  don*t,  I  am  told,  do  aovthinj^ 
like  so  large  a  business  as  many  of  their 
brethren.  Those  brethren,  for  the  most 
part,  are  not  proud  of  them.  Their  busi- 
ness is  of  a  someiirhat  contraband  sort. 
They  have  been  examine^l  once  or  twice 
uncomfortably  before  Parliamentarv  Com- 
mittees. They  have  been  savagely  handled 
by  the  great  Mr.  Hackle,  the  Farliament- 
anr  counsel.  In  the  great  insurance  rase 
of  "The  executors  of  Shakerlv  v.  The 
Philanthropic  Union  Company,"  they  were 
hideously  mangled  and  eviscerated  by  Ser- 
i;eant  Bilhooke,  whose  powers  are  well 
known.  They  have  been  called  **  harpies," 
"  ghouls/'  **  Madagascar  bats,"  "  vermin," 
"  wolves,"  and  '*  mousin«^  owls,"  and  are 
nothing  the  worse  of  it.  Some  people 
think,  on  the  ^contrary,  rather  the  better, 
as  it  has  helped  to  advertise  them  in  their 
particular  line,  which  is  in  a  puffing,  rig- 
ging, fishy,  speculative,  "queerish  busi- 
ness, at  which  moral  stockbrokers  turn  up 
their  eyes  and  noses,  to  the  amusement  of 
Messrs.  Groldshed  and  Levi,  who  have  — 
although  the  sober  office  in  Leadenhall- 
fltreet  H>oks  sometimes  a  little  neglected  ^— 
no  end  of  valuable  clients,  of  the  particular 
kind  whom  they  covet,  and  who  frequent 
the  other  office  in  Wormwood-court,  which 
looks  so  dirty,  mean,  and  neglected,  and 
yet  is  the  real  seat  of  power. 

The  "  office  "  in  Wormwood-court  is  an 
old-&shioned,  narrow-fronted,  dingy  house. 
It  stands  apart,  and  keeps  its  own  secrets, 
having  an  uninhabited  warehouse  at  one 
side,  and  a  shabby  timber  yard  at  the  other. 
In  front  is  a  flagged  court-yard,  with  dingy 

grass  sprouting  here  and  there,  and  lines  of 
imy  moss,  ^imed  with  soot 
ITie  gate  is,  I  believe,  never  opened  — 
I  don*t  know  that  its  hinges  would  work 
now.  If  you  have  private  business  with 
the  firm  on  a  wet  day,  you  must  jump  out 
of  your  cab  in  the  street,  and  run  up 
throu<;h  the  side  door,  through  the  rain, 
over  the  puddled  flags,  and  by  the  famous 
log  of  mahogany  which  the  Messrs.  Gold- 
shed  and  Levi  and  their  predecessors  have 
sold,  in  bill  transactions,  nearly  six  thou- 
sand distinct  times,  without  ever  losing 
sight  of  it. 

In  the  street  this  day  there  stood  a  cab, 
at  that  door.  Mr.  Jos.  Larkin,  the  Gyling- 
den  attorney,  was  in  consultation  with  the 


firm.  They  were  sitting  in  "the  office," 
the  front  room  which  you  enter  a$  yoiir 
ri^ht  from  the  hall.  A  high,  old-faahioncKl 
chimney-piece  cuts  oflT  the  far  anirle  of  the 
room,  obliquely.  It  is  wainscoted  in  wood, 
in  tiny  square  panels,  except  over  the  fire- 
place, where  one  great  panel  runs  across, 
and  up  to  the  ceiling,  with  somebody's  coat 
of  arms  carved  in  relief  upon  it.  This 
woodwork  has  been  paint^  white,  long 
ago,  but  the  tint  has  degenerated  to  a 
cream  or  buff  colour,  and  a  good  washing 
would  do  it  no  harm.  You  can  see  the 
original  oak  where  the  hat-rack  was  re- 
moved, near  the  window,  as  also  in  those 
places  where  gentlemen  have  out  their 
names  or  initials. 

The  window  is  covered  with  dost  an<l 
dirt,  beaten  by  the  rain  into  all  sorts  of 
patterns.  A  chastened  light  enters  throogh 
this  screen,  and  yon  can't  see  fi-om  without 
who  is  in  the  room. 

People  wonder  why  Messrs.  GroMshed 
and  Levi,  with  so  well-appointed  an  office 
in  Leadenhall-street  will  keep  this  private 
office  in  so  beergarly  a  state  ;  without  a  car- 
pet, only  a  strip  of  nearly-obliterated  oil- 
cloth on  its  dirty  floor.  Along  the  centre 
of  the  room  extends  a  great  old,  battered, 
oblong  mahogany  quadrangle,  full  of 
drawers,  with  dingy  brass  handles,  and  hav- 
ing midway  a  sort  of  archway,  like  abridge 
under  a  railway  embankment,  covered  with 
oilcloth  of  an  undistinguishable  pattemt 
blotched  with  old  stains  of  red  ink  ttid 
black,  and  dnbbfings  of  sealing-wax^  curl- 
ing up  here  and  there  dustily,  where  office 
knives,  in  fiddling  fingers,  had  scarred  its 
skin.  On  top  of  this  are  two  clumsy  desks. 
Behind  one  sits  the  junior  partner,  on  a 
high  wooden  stool,  and  behind  the  other, 
the  senior,  on  a  battered  office  chair,  with 
one  of  its  haircloth  angles  protrudiog, 
like  the  comer  of  a  cock^  hat.  in  firont, 
dividing  the  short,  thick  legs  of  Mr.  Gold- 
shed,  whose  heels  were  planted  on  the 
rungs,  bending  his  clumsy  knees,  and  re- 
minding one  of  the  attitude  in  which  an  in- 
different rider  tries  to  keep  his  seat  oo  a 
restive  horse. 

Goldshed  is  the  senior  in  everv  sense.  He 
is  bald,  he  is  fat,  he  is  short  He  has  gems 
on  his  stumpy  fingers,  and  golden  chains, 
in  loops  and  curves,  across  the  old  black 
velvet  waistiroat,  which  is  always  wrinkled 
upward  by  the  habit  he  has  of  tnrusting  bis 
broad,  short  hands  into  his  trousers  pock- 
ets. 

At  the  other  side,  leaning  back  in  hb 
chair,  and  offering,  he  flatters  himself,  a 
distinguished  contrast  to  the  vulgar  persons 
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opponte,  sat  Mr»  Job  Larkin,  of  the  Lodge, 
Gylingden.  His  tall,  bald  head  was  thrown 
a  little  back  :  one  arm,  in  its  glossy  black 
sleeve  hung  orer  the  back  of  his  chair,  with 
his  Ime  red  knuckles  near  the  floor. 
W»  ]nnK  ejes  wore  their  meek  and  dove- 
like  expression;  his  mouth  a  little  open, 
in  repose ;  an  air  of  resignation  and  beat- 
itude, which,  together  with  his  well-known 
elegance,  bis  long,  lavender-tinted  trousers, 
and  ribbed  silk  waistcoat  of  the  same  fav- 
ourite hue,  presented  a  very  perfect  picture, 
in  this  vulgar  Jewish  setting,  of  a  perfect 
Christian  gentleman. 

^If  everything  favours,  Mr.  Groldshed, 
Mr.  Dingwell  may  be  in  town  to-morrow 
evening.  He  sends  for  me  immediately  on 
his  arrival,  to  my  quarters,  yon  understand, 
and  I  will  send  him  on  to  you,  and  you  to 
Mrs.  Sarah  Rumble's  lodgins;." 

^'Misk  Rumble,"  drawled  Goldshed; 
"  not  married  —  a  girl^  Mish.'* 

**  Tes,  Mrs.  Rumble,"  continued  Larkin, 
gently,  ^*  there  is  no  harm  in  saying  Mrs. ; 
many  ladi^  in  a  position  of  responsibility, 
yrefer  that  style  to  3fus,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons." 

Here  Goldshed,  who  was  smiling  lazily, 
winked  at  his  junior,  who  returned  that 
signal  in  safety,  for  Mr.  Larkin,  whose 
countenance  was  raised  toward  the  ceiling, 
had  closed  his  eyes.  The  chaste  attorney  s 
discretion  amused  them,  for  Miss  Sarah 
Ramble  was  an  industrious,  careworn  girl 
of  two-and-fifty,  taciturn,  and  with  a  brown 
pug  face,  and  tresses  somewhat  silvery. 

•*  We  are  told  by  the  apostle,"  continued 
Mr.  Larkin,  musingly,  **  not  only  to  avoid 
evil,  but  the  appearance  of  evil.  I  forgot, 
however,  our  religions  differ." 

•♦  Yash,  yash,  our  religions  differ,"  he 
says ;  "  they  differ,  Levi,  don't  they  ?  " 

^  Yash,  (hey  do,"  drawled  that  theologi- 
an. 

**Yash,  they  do;  we  see  our  way  to 
that,"  concluded  Goldshed. 

Larkin  sighed. 

There  was  a  short  silence  here.  Mr. 
Larkin  opening  his  pink  eyelids,  and  show- 
ing his  small,  light  blue  eyes,  while  he 
maintained  his  easy  and  gentlemanlike  at- 
titude. 

The  senior  member  of  the  firm  looked 
down  on  his  desk,  thoughtfully,  and  picked 
at  an  old  drop  of  sealing  wax  with  hi«  office 
knife,  and  w!ii8tle<l  a  few  slow  bars,  and 
Mr.  Levi,  looking  down  also,  s<*ribb]ed  the 
cipher  of  the  firm  nineteen  times,  with 
flourishes,  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Mr.  Groldshefl  workea  Ibis  short  thick 
knees  and  his  hceb  a  little  uneasily ;  the 


office  chair  was  growing  a  Httk  bit  friskyi 
it  seemed. 

^^  Nishe  shailing,  Mr.  Larkin,  and  oh, 
dear !  a  great  lot  of  delicashy  I  What  do 
you  think  ?"  said  BIr.  Goldshed,  liftin^r'np 
the  office  knife,  with  the  edge  toward  the 
attorney,  and  letting  it  fall  back  two  or 
three  times,  between  nis  finger  and  thumb, 
dulaouslv.  *^  The  parties  being  swells, 
makesh  it  more  delicate  —  ticklisn  —  tick- 
lish ;  do  you  sinsherely  think  it's  all  quite 
straijrht  ?  " 

**  Of  course,  it's  straight.  I  should  hope, 
Mr.  Goldshed,  I  have  never  advised  any 
course  that  was  not  so,"  said  Mr.  Larkin, 
loftilv. 

**  I  don't  mean  religious  r~  law  blesh  yon 

—  I  mean  safe^  said  Mr.  Groldshed,  sooth- 
ingly. 

A  little  pink  flush  touched  the  tall,  bald 
forehead  of  the  attorney. 

'^  Whatever  is  right,  sir,  is  safe ;  and  that, 
I  think,  can  hardly  be  wrong  —  I  hope  not 

—  by  which  all  parties  are  Mnefited,"  said, 
the  attorney. 

'*  All  parties  be  da-a-amn  —  except  our 
shelves,  I'm  thinking  of  myshelf  —  and  Mr. 
Levi,  here  —  and,  of  courshe,  of  you, 
VeiT  much  of  you,"  he  added,  courteously. 

Mr.  Larkin  aoknowledged  his  care  by  a 
faint  meek  bow. 

"  They're  swells,"  repeated  Mr.  Gdd- 
shed. 

**  He  saysh  they're  swelsh,"  repeated  Mr. 
Levi,  whose  grave  look  had  something  of 
the  air  of  a  bully  in  it,  fixing  his  aark' 
prominent  eyes  on  Mr.  Larkin,  and  turning 
his  cheek  that  way  a  little,  also.  **  There's 
a  danger  in  handling  a  swell  —  in  them 
matters  especially." 

**  Suppose  theresh  a  contempt  ?  "  said  Mr. ' 
Goldshed,  whose  chur  grew  restive,  and  re- 
quired management  as  he  spoke. 

He  saysh  a  contempt^**  repeated  Mr. 
Levi,  **  or  shomething  worse  —  by  "       * 

*'f'll  guarantee  you*  for  twopence.  Mr. 
Levi ;  and  pray  consider  me,  and  do  not 
swear,"  urged  Mr.  Larkin. 

^*  If  you  guarantee  us,  with  a  penalty,"  be- 
gan Mr.  Levi  who  chose  to  take  him  liter- 
ally. 

**  I  said  th(ML  of  course^  Mr.  Levi,  bv  way 
of  illustration,  only ;  no  one,  of  course  dreams 
of  guaranteeing  another  without  a  proper 
consideration.  I  should  have  h<^a  you 
could  not  have  misunderstood  me.  I  don't 
understand  guarantees,  it  is  a  bunness  I 
have  never  touched.  I'm  content,  I  hope 
with  the  emoluments  of  my  profession,  and 
what  my  landed  property  gives  me.  I 
only  mean  this  — that  Uiere  is  no    risk. 
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What  do, we  know  of  Mr.  tKngwell,  that  is 
not  perfectly  above  board — perfectly?  I 
challenge  ithe  world  upon  thaL  If  anything 
should  happen  to  fall  through,  toe,  surely, 
are  not  to  olame.    At  the  same  time  if  you 

—  looking  at  it  with  your  experience  —  ap- 
prehend any  risk,  of  coarse,  I  couldn't  think 
of  .allowing;  you  to  go  on.  I  can  arrancre, 
this  evening,  and  not  very  far  from  this 
bouse,  either." 

As  Mr.  Larkin  concluded,  he  made  a  feint 
of  rising. 

"  Baah  I "  exclaimed  Levi.  ^  Tou  don't 
think  we  want  to  back  out  of  thish  tran- 
shaction,  Mr.  Larkin  ?  no-o-oh !  That's  not 
the  trick  of  thish  offishe  —  is  it  gov'nor  ? 
He  saysh  no." 

"  No,"  echoed  Goldshed. 

"No,  never  —  noways  1  you  hear  him  I" 
reiterated  Mr.  Levi.  ^*  In  for  a  i)enny,  in 
for  a  pound  —  in  for  a  shilling,  in  for  a 
thousand.    Baah  I — No,  never. 

"  No,  noways  —  never !  **  reverberated 
Goldshed,  in  deep,  metallic  tones.  "But, 
Levi,  there,  must  look  an  inch  or  two  before 
his  noehe  —  and  sho  must  I  —  and  sho,  my 
verv  good  friend,  Mr.  Larkin,  must  you  —  a 
Int  before  your  noshe.  I  don't  see  no  great 
dancer.  We  aD  know,  the  Honourable 
Artnur  Verney  is  dead.  We  are  sure  of 
that —  and  all  the  rest  is  not  worth  the  odd 
ba'pensh  in  that  book,"  and  he  touched  the 
mighty  ledger  lyin^  by  him,  in  which  mil- 
lions were  entered.  "  The  rest  is  Ding- 
well'j  affair." 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Goldshed,"  acquiesced  "hfr. 
Larkin.    "  We  go  toffether  in  that  view." 

"Da-a-am  Dingwell! — what  need  toe 
care  for  Dingwell?"  tolled  out  Mr.  Grold- 
shed,  with  his  ringing  bass. 

"  Baah  1  —  da-a-am  him ! "  echoed  the 
junior. 

"  Yes  —  a  —  quite  as  you  sav  —  but 
Where's  the  good  of  imprecation  r  With 
that  exception,  I  quite  go  with  you.  It*8 
Dingwell's  affair  —  not  ours*  We,  of 
course,  go  straight  —  and  /  certainly  have 
no  reason  to  suspect  Dingwell  of  anything 
crooked  or  unworthy." 

"  Oh,  no  —  baah  !  —  nothing ! "  said  LevL 

"  Nor  I,"  added  Goldshed. 

"  It'sh  delicate  —  it  izh  delicate  but  very 
promishing,"  said  Mr.  Groldshed,  who  was 
moistening  a  cigar  in  his  great  lips.    "  Very 

—  no-thing  cracked  about  it." 

"  No-thing  crooked  —  no ! "  repeated  Mr. 
Levi,  shaking  his  glossy  curls  slowly.  "  But 
▼ery  delicate." 

"  Then,  gentlomcn,'it's  understood  —  I'm 
at  Uberty  to  assume  —  that  Mr.  Ding- 
well   finds    one    or     other  of  you  here 


whenever  he  calls  aflor  dark,  And  yoall 
arrange  at  once  abdnt  the  little  paynsents." 
To  which  the  firm  having  promptly  assented, 
BIr.  Larkin  took  his  leave,  anj,  beiik^  a 
client  of  consideration,  was  accoinpaiiiea  to 
the  shabby  door  step  by  Mr.  Levi,  who, 
standing  at  the  halldoor,  with  his  hands  in 
his  po(S:ets,  nodded  slily  to  him  across  the 
flagged  courtyard,  into  the  cab  window  in 
a  way  which  Mr.  Jos  Larkin  of  the  Lodge 
thought  by  many  degrees  too  fkmiliar. 

"  Well  —  there*s  a  cove  V  said  Mr.  Levi, 
laughing  lazily,  and  showing  his  Ions  rows 
of  ivory  fiin^,  as  he  pointedover  his  snonld- 
with  the  point  of  his  thumb,  toward*  the 
street. 

"  Bum  un  I  said  Mr.  Groldshed,  laughing 
likewise,  as  he  held  his  lighted  cigar  be> 
tween  his  fingers."' 

And  they  utughed  together  tranquilly  for 
a  little,  tfll,  with  a  sudden  access  of  gravity, 
Mr.  Goldshed  observed,  with  a  little  wag  of 
his  head 

"  He's  da-a-am  clever  I 

"  Yash-da-a-am  clever !  echoed  LevL 

"  Not  as  much  green  as  you'd  put  youi^ 
finger  on  —  I  tell  you  —  no  muff—  devilish 
go^  lay,  as  pou  shall  see,"  continued  G<ild- 
shed. 

"  Devilish  good  —  no,  no  muff —  nothing 
green,"  repeated  Mr.  Levi,  lijghting  his  oigar. 

"  Good  nead  for  speculation  —  might  be 
a  bit  too  clever,  Pm  thinking,"  and  .he  winked 
gentlv  at  the  governor. 

"  Relieve  you,  my  boy,  if  we'd  let  him  — 
hut  we  won't  —  will  we  ?"  drawled  Mr. 
Goldshed,  jocosely. 

"  Not  if  1  knows  it,"  said  Mr.  Leri,  sit- 
ting on  the  table,  with  lus  feet  on  the  stool, 
and  smoking  towards  the  walL 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 
MR.  DINOWELL  ABRIVKB. 

Messrs.  Goldshed  and  Levi  owned  Jbar 
houses  in  Rosemary-court,  and  Miss  Sarah 
Rumble  was  their  tenant.  Hie  coort  is 
dark,  ancient,  and  grimv.  Miss  BumUo  tot 
lodgings,  worked  hard,  led  an  anxious  Itfb, 
and  subsisted  on  a  remarkably  light  dietf 
and  at  the  end  of  the  vear  never  had  a 
shilling  over.  Her  Jewish*  landlordi  used 
to  pay  her  a  visit  now  and  then,  to  receive 
the  rent,  and  see  that  everything  was  right 
These  visits  she  dreaded ;  they  were  grum- 
bling and  minatory,  and  enlivened  by  oc- 
casional oaths  and  curses.  But  though  it 
was  part  of  their  system .  to  keep  their 
tenants  on  the  alert  by  perpetual  fiuilt- 
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findings  and  menaces,  the^  knew  yery  well 
that  they  got  every  shiUins  the  house 
bronght  m,  that  Miss  Ramble  lived  on 
next  to  nothing,  and  never  saved  a  shilling, 
and  was,  in  fact,  their  underfed,  overworked, 
and  indefatigable  slave. 

With  the  uncomplaining  and  modest 
charity  of  the  poor,  Sarah  Rumble  main- 
tamed  ber  little  orphan  niece  and  nephew 
by  extra  labour  at  needlework,  and  wonder- 
fal  f«*ats  of  domestic  economy. 

This  waste  of  resources  Mr.  Levi  grudged. 
He  had  never  done  complaining  or  it,  and 
demonstrating  that  it  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  .her  holding  the  house  at  too  low 
a  rent ;  how  else  could  it  be  ?  Why  was 
the  to  keep  other  people's  brats  at  the 
expense  of  Messrs.  Gotdshed  and  Levi  ? 
What  was  the  workhouse  for  ?  This  per- 
petual pressure  was  a  sore  trouble  to  the 
poor  woman,  who  had  come  to  love  the 
children  as  if  they  were  her  own ;  and 
after  one  of  Mr.  Levi's  minatory  visits  she 
often  lay  awake  sobbing,  in  the  terror  and 
yearnings  of  her  unspeakable  affection, 
while  its  unconscious  objects  lay  fast  asleep 
by  her  side. 

From  Mr.  Levi,  in  his  accustomed  vein, 
Miss  Rumble  had  received  full  instructions 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  her 
new  lodger,  Mr.  Din^well.  He  could  not 
say  when  he  would  arrive  —  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  —  and  several  days  had  al- 
ready elapsed  and  no  arrival  had  taken 
place.  This  evening  she  had  gone  down  to 
**  the  riiop,"  80  designated,  as  if  there  had 
been  but  one  in  London,  to  lay  out  a  shilling 
and  seven  pence  very  carefully,  leaving  her 
little  niece  and  nephew  in  charge  of  the 
candle  and  the  house,  and  spelling  out  their 
catechism  for  next  day. 

A  tapping  came  to  the  door  —  not  timid  | 
nor  yet  menacing  —  a  sort  of  double- knock, : 
delivered  with  a  walking-cane ;  on  the  whole  i 
a  sharp  but  gentleman-like  summons   to  i 
which  the  little  company  assembled  there  i 
were  unused.     The    children    lifted   tbeirj 
eyes  from  the  book  before  them,  and  stared 
at  the  door  without  answering.    It  opened 
with  a  latch,  which  without  more  ado  was 
raited,  and  a  tall,  white-haired  gentleman, 
with  a  stoop  and  a  very  brown  skin,  looked 
in  inqnisitively,  and  said  with  a  smile  that 
was  not  pleasant,  and  a  voice  not  loud  but 
•omehow  harsh  and  cold  — 

**MrB.  or  Mi$9  Rumble  hereabouts,  my 
deafs?" 

**  Misi  Rumble ;  that's  aunt  please  sir ; " 
answered  the  little  girl,  slipping  down  from 
her  chair  and  making  a  courtesy. 

•>  Well  ike's  the  lady  I  want  to  wpeak 
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with  my  love,  where  is  she  ? "  said  tho 
gentleman,  glancing  round  the  homely  cham- 
ber from  under  his  white  eyebrows  with  a 
pahr  of  cold,  light,  restless  eyes. 

''  She's  •—  she's  " hesitated  the  child. 

**  Not  in  bed,  I  see ;  nor  in  the  cupboard," 
(the  cupboard  door  was  open).  **  Is  she  up 
the  chimney,  my  charming  child  ?  " 

**  No,  sir,  please ;  she's  gone  to  Mrs. 
Chalk's  for  the  bacon." 

''  Mrs.  Chalk's  for  the  bacon  ?  "  echoed 
the  gentleman.  **  Very  good  I  Excellent 
woman  —  excellent  bacon  1  dare  say.  But 
how  far  away  is  it  ?  —  how  soon  diall  we 
have  your  aunt  back  again  ?  " 

**Just  round  the  .comer,  please,  sir; 
aunt's  never  no  time,"  answered  the  child. 
**  Would  you  please  call  in  again  ?  " 

^*  Charming  young  lady !  —  so  accomplish- 
ed !  Who  taught  you  your  grammar  ?  So 
polite — so  stisfriaouit.  Do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  that  word,  my  dear  ?  " 

*'  No  sir,  please." 

^*  And  I'm  vastly  obliged  for  your  invita* 
tion  to  call  again,  but  I  find  your  company 
much  too  ajH^eable  to  think  of  going  away ; 
so  if  you  allow  me  —  and  do  shut  the  door, 
my  sweet  child ;  many  thanks  —  I'll  do 
myself  the  honour  to  sit  down,  if  I  may 
venture,  and  continue  to  enjoy  your  agree* 
able  conversation,  till  your  aunt,  returns  to 
favour  us  with  her  charming  presenee 
and  —  bacon." 

The  old  gentleman  was  glancing  finoos 
under  his  brows,  from  comer  to  comer  of 
this  homely  chamber ;  an  uneasy  habit,  not 
curiosity,  and  during  his  ceremonious  speech 
he  kept  bowing  and  smiling,  and  set  down  a 
black  leather  bag  that  he  nad  in  his  hand, 
on  the  deal  table,  together  with  his  walking- 
cane,  and  pulled  off*  hit  gloves  and  warmwl 
his  hands  at  the  tiny  bit  of  fire.  When  his 
back  was  toward  them  the  children,  ex- 
changed a  glance,  and  the  little  boy  looked 
frightened,  and  on  the  point  of  bursting  into 
tears. 

**  Hish  !  "  whispered  ihe  girl,  alarmed,  for 
she  could  not  tell  what  effect  the  demon* 
stration  might  have  upon  the  stranger^* 
^^  quiet  !**— and  she  shook  her  finger  ia 
urgent  warning  at  Jemmie.  ^  A  very  nice 
gent^  as  has  money  for  auntie — there  ! 

So  the  tears  that  stood  in  Jemmie's  biff 
eyes  were  not  followed  by  an  outcry,  ana 
the  gentleman,  with  his  hat  and  ootmde 
wrapper  on,  stood  with  hia  back  to  the 
little  fire,  looking,  in  hia  rcitfess  way,  over 
the  children's  heads,  with  hb  white,  cold 
eyes  and  the  same  smile,  lliere  was  a 
dreamy  idea  haontiBg  Lacy  Maria's  head 
that  this  gentleaiaa  waa  yery  like  a  white 
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animal  she  had  seen  at  the  Surrey  Zoologi- 
cdi  Gardens  when  ker  uncle  had  treated 
her  to  that  instructive  show,  the  same  sort 
of  cruel  grin,  and  the  same  restless  oscilla- 
tion before  the  bars  of  its  cage. 

"  Hey !  so  she'll  be  back  again  ?  " —  said 
he,  recollecting  the  presence  of  the  two 
children  —  **  the  excellent  lady»  your  aunt 
I  mean.  Superb  apartment  this  is,  but  it 
strikes  me,  hardly  sufficiently  lighted,  hey  ? 
One  half-penny  candle,  however  brilliant, 
can  hardly  do  justice  to  such  a  room ;  pretty 
taper  — r  very  pretty  —  isn't  it  V  Such  nice 
mutton  fat !  my  dear  ^'oung  lady,  and  such 
a  fine  long  snuff — hke  a  chiBwey  with  a 
Quaker's  hat  on  top  of  it  —  you  don't  see 
such  fine  things  everywhere !  And  who's 
this  young  gentleman,  who  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  admitted  to  your  salon — 
a  pa^e,  or  what  ?  " 

'^  It's  Jemmie,  sir ;  9tand  up  and  bow  to 
the  gentleman,  Jenomie." 

Jemmie  slipped  down  on  the  floor,  and 
made  a  very  alarmed'  bow,  with  bis  sreat 
eyes  staring  deprecatingly  in   the  visitor's 

face. 

**  I'm  charmed  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. What  grace  and  fase !  It's  per- 
fectly charming  !  I'm  too  much  honoured, 
Mr.  Jemmie.  And  so  exquisitely  got  up, 
too !  There's  only  one  little  toilet  refine- 
ment I  would  venture  to  recommend.  The 
worthy  lady,  Mrs.  Chalks,  who  contributes 
baoon  to  this  house,  and,  I  presume,  candles 
— r  could,  I  dare  say,  also  supply  another 
luxury,  with  which  you  are  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted, called  soap  —  one  ol  the  few  per- 
fectly safe  cosmetics.  Pray  try  it ;  you'll 
find  it  soluble  in  water.  And,  ho  V  reading 
too !  What  have  you  been  reading  out  of 
that  exquisite  little  volume  ?  " 

^^  Catechism,  please  sir,*'  answered  the 
little  girl 

"Ho,  Catechism?  Delightful  1  What 
a  wonderful  people  we  £Qglit»h  are  ! "  The 
latter  reflexion  was  made  for  his  own  en- 
tertainment; and  he  laughed  over  it  in  an 
under-tone.  "  Then  your  aunt  teaches  you 
the  art  of  godliness  ?  You've  read  about 
Babel,  didn't  you  ?  —  the  accomplishment 
of  getting  up  to  heaven  is  so  nice !  " 

^^  Sunday  school,  sir,  please,"  said  the  girl. 

**  Oh,  it's  there  you  learn  it  ?  Well,  I 
Aiall  ask  you  only  one  question  in  your  Cat- 
echism, and  that's  the  first  —  what's  your 
name? 

"  Lucy  Maria." 

**  Well,  Lucy  Maria  and  Mr.  Jemmie,  I 
trust  your  theological  studies  may  render 
you  at  last  as  pious  as  I  am.    You  know 
'how  death  and  sm  came.int^  the  world,  and] 


you  know  what  they  are.  Sin  is  doing 
anything  on  earth  that's  pleasant,  ami 
death's  the  penalty  of  it.  Did  you  ever  see 
aay  one  dead,  my  sweet  child  —  not  able  to 
raise  a  finger  or  an  eyelid  ?  rather  a  fix, 
isn't  it  ? —  and  screwed  up  in  a  stenching 
box  to  be  eaten  by  worms  —  aU  alone, 
under  ground  ?  Youll  be  so,  egad,  and 
your  friend,  Jemmie,  there,  perhaps  before 
me  —  though  Tm  an  old  boy.  loonkers 
go  off  sometimes  by  the  score.  I've  seen 
'em  trundled  out  in  fever  and  plague,  e<zad, 
lyinff  in  rows,  like  plucked  chickens  in  a 
poulterer's  shop.  And  they  say  you  have 
scarlatina  all  about  you  here,  now;  bad 
complaint,  you  know,  that  kills  the  little  chil- 
dren. Yon  need  not  frighten  yourselves 
though,  because  it  must  happen,  sooner  or  lat- 
er —  die  you  must.  It's  the  peoalty,  you  know, 
because  Ev^  once  eat  an  apple." 

**  Yes,  sir." 

^*  Rather  hard  lines  on  us,  isn't  it  ?  She 
eat  an  apple,  and  sin,  and  death,  and  colic 
—  I  never  eat  an  apple  in  consequence  — 
colic  came  into  the  world,  and  cider,  as  a 
consequence  —  the  worst  drink  ever  invent- 
ed by  the  devil.  And  now  go  on  and  learn 
your  Church  Catechism  thoroughly,  and 
you'll  both  turn  into  angels.  Upon  my 
life,  I  think  I  see  the  feathers  beginning  to 
sprout  from  your  shoulders  already.  You'll 
have  wings,  you  know,  if  all  goes  right,  and 
tails  for  anything  I  know." 

The  little  boy  looked  into  his  £u?e  per- 
plexed and  frightened  —  the  little  girl,  an- 
swering his  haggard  grin  with  an  attempted 
smile,  showed  also  bewilderment  and  dis- 
may in  her  eyes.  They  were  both  longing 
for  the  return  of  their  aunt. 

Childish  nature,  which  is  only  human  na- 
ture without  its  scarf  skin,  is  always  afraid 
of  irony.  It  is  not  its  power,  but  its  treach- 
ery that  is  dreadful  —  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship hiding  a  baleful  purpose  underneath. 
One  might  fancy  the  seasoned  denizens  of 
Gehenna  welcoming,  complimenting,  and 
instructing  new-comers  with  these  eolesm 
derisions.  How  children  delight  in  humor! 
how  they  wince  and  quail  under  iroDj ! 
Be  it  ever  so  rudely  fashioned  and  clumauj 
handled,  still  it  is  to  them  a  terrible  weapon* 
If  children  are  to  be  either  ridiculed  or  va- 
buked,  let  it  be  honeatly,  in  direct  iemia. 
We  should  not  scare  them  with  this  jocur 
larity  of  devils. 

Having  thus  amused  himself  with  the 
children  for  a  time,  he  unlocked  his  leatlMT ' 
bag,  took  out  two  or  three  papers,  oideced 
the  littlie  girl  to  snuff  the  candle,  and  polled 
it  across  the  table  to  the  corner  next  hiair 
self^  and,  sitting  close  by,  tried  to  cea4» 
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holding  tbe  letter  almost  in  the  flame, 
screwing  his  white  eyebrows  together,  and 
shifting  nis  position,  and  that  of  the  candle 
also,  with  very  little  reg:ard  to  the  studious 
ccmvenience  of  tbe  children. 

He  gave  it  up.  The  red  and  smoky 
light  tried  his  eyes  too  severely.  So,  not 
well  pleased,  he  locked  his  letters  up  again. 

**  (jat's  ejes  —  owls  I  How  the  devil 
they  read  by  it  passes  my  comprehension. 
Any  more  candles  lure  —  hey  ? "  he  de- 
manded with  a  sudden  tiharpness  that  made 
the  children  start. 

**  Three,  please  sir." 

"  Get  *em." 

^  On  the  nail  in  the  closet,  please  sir." 

"  Get  'em,  d  —  n  it ! " 

^  Closet's  locked,  please  sir.  Aunt  has 
the  key." 

*^  Ha  I "  he  snarled,  and  looked  at  the 
children  as  if  he  would  like  to  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  them. 

'^  Does  your  aunt  allow  you  to  let  the  fire 
out  on  nights  like  this  —  hey  ?  You're  a 
charming  young  lady,  you  —  and  this  young 
gentleman,  in  manners  and  appearance, 
everything  the  proudest  aunt  could  desi^-e  ; ' 
bat  Vm  curious  to  know  whether  either 
one  or  other  is  of  the  slightest  earthly  use ; 
and  secondly,  whether  she  keeps  a  birch- 
rod  in  that  closet  —  hey?  —  and  now  and 
then  Jfog'<  you  —  ha,  ha,  ha !  The  expense 
of  the  rod  is  tritlint;,  the  pain  not  worth 
mentioning,  and  soon  over,  but  the  moral 
effects  are  admirable,  better  and  more  dur- 
able —  take  my  word  for  it  —  than  all  the 
catechisms  in  Paternoster-row.*' 

The  old  gentleman  seemed  much  tickled 
by  his  own  j)leasan tries,  and  laughed  vi- 
cioiialy  as  he  eyed  the  children. 

**  You  did  not  tell  me  a  fib,  I  hope,  my 
de«r,  about  your  aunt  ?  She's  a  lon^  time 
about  coming  ;  and,  I  say,  do  put  a  little 
coal  on  the  fire,  will  you  ?  " 

'^  Coal's  locked  up,  please  sir,"  said  the 
child,  who  was  growing  more  afiraid  of  him 
e?ery  minute. 

^  'Gad,  it  seems  to  me  that  worthy  wo- 
man's afraid  you'll  carry  off  the  bricks  and 
plaster.  Where's  the  poker  ?  Chained  to 
the  wall,  I  suppose.  Well,  there's  a  com- 
plaint called  kleptomania  —  it  comes  with 
a  sort  of  irritation  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  you  and 
your  friend  Jemmie,  there,  had  got  it." 

Jemmie  looked  at  bis  fingers'  ends,  and 
up  in  the  gentleman's  face,  in  anxious 
amasement. 

^But  there's  a  cure  for  it— e»enee  of 
cane — amd  if  that  won't  do,  a  capital 
dMrm  — nine  tails  of  a  gray  cat  applied 


under  competent  direction.  Your  aunt 
seems  to  understand  that  disorder  —  it  be- 
gins with  an  itching  in  the  fingers,  and  en<l0 
with  a  pain  in  the  back  —  ha,  ha,  ha  f 
You're  a  pair  of  theologians,  and,  if  you've 
read  John  Bunyan,  no  doubt  understand 
and  enjoy  allegory." 

"  Yes,  sir,  please,  we  will,"  answered 
poor  Luey  Maria,  in  her  perplexity. 

"  And  we'll  be  very  good  friends.  Miss 
Marie  Louise,  or  whatever  your  name  is, 
I've  no  doubt,  provided  you  play  me  no 
tricks  and  do  precisely  whateyer  I  bid  you ; 
and,  upon  my  soul,  if  you  don't,  I'll  take 
the  devil  out  of  my  pocket  and  frighten 
you  out  of  your  wits,  I  will  —  ha,  ha, ha! 
—  so  sure  as  you  live,  into  Jits  !  " 

And  the  old  gentleman,  with  an  ugly 
smile  on  his  thin  lips,  and  a  frown  between 
his  white  eyebrows,  fixed  his  glittering  gaze 
on  the  child   and  wagged  bis  liead. 

You  may  be  sure  she  was  relieved  when, 
at  tiiat  moment,  she  heard  her  aunt's  well- 
known  step  on  the  lobby,  and  tbe  latch 
clicked,  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Rumble 
enteted. 

CHAPTER   XXXU. 

MR.     DINGWELL     MAKES     HIMBELF     COM- 
FORTABLE. 

"Ah!  —  ho!   you  are  Miss  RumUe  — 
hey?"    said  the   old  gentleman,   fixing  a 
scrutinizing  glance   from  under  his  white 
eyebrows  upon  Sally  Rumble,  who  stood  in 
the  doorway,  in  wonder,  not  unmixed  with 
alarm ;  for  people  who  stand  every  hour  in 
presence  of  Giant  Want,  with  his  sword  at 
their  throats,  have  lost  their  faith  in  fortune, 
and  long  ceased  to  expect  a  benevolent 
fairy  in  any  stranger  who  may  present  him- 
self dubiously,  and  anticipate  rather  an  en^ 
emy.     So,  looking  hard  at  the  gendeman 
who  stood  before  the  little  fire,with  nis  hat  on, 
and   the  light  of  the  solitary  dipt   candle- 
shining  on  his  by  no  means  pleasant  coun- 
tenance, she  made  him  a  little  frightened . 
courtesy,  and  acknowledged  that  she  waa 
Sally  Rumble,  though  she  could  not  tell  whal  • 
was  to  follow. 

"  I've  been  waiting ;  I  come  here  to  see 
you  —  pmy^  shut  the  door  —  fi*om  two  gen- 
tlemen,  Jews,  whom  ^ou  know  — fiiendi  -— 
don't  be  uneasy  —  fnends  of  miney  frienda  • 
of  yours  —  Mr.  Goldshed  and  Mr^  Levi,  the 
kindest,  sweetest,    sharpest    fellows  idi^,, 
and  here's  a  note  from  them— yoa  can' 
read  T' 

"•  Read  !  Law  bleas  yoa— -jeMiry"  an— 
iwered  Sally. 
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'<  Thanks  for  the  blessing :  read  the  note ; 
it's  only  to  tell  you  Tm  the  perlon  they 
mentioned  this  morning,  Mr.  Dingwell. 
Are  the  rooms  ready  ?  xou  can  make  me 
comfortable  —  eh  ?  * 

**  In  a  humble  way,  sir,"  she  answered, 
with  a  courtesy. 

^  Yes,  of  coarse ;  I'm  a  humble  fellow, 
and  —  I  hear  you're  a  sensible  young  lady. 
These  little  pitchers  here,  of  course,  haye 
ears :  Til  say  all  that's  necessary  as  we  go 
up :  there's  a  fellow  with  a  cab  at  the  door ; 
isn't  there  ?  Well,  there's  some  little  lug- 
gttfjre  of  mine  on  it  —  we  must  get  it  up 
stairs ;  giye  him  something  to  lend  a  hand ; 
bat  first  let  me  see  myrooms." 

**Yes,  sir,"  said  Sally,  with  another 
coartesy.  And  Mr.  Dinswell,  taking  up 
hii  bag  and  stick,  followed  her  in  silence, 
as  with  tiie  dusky  candle  she  led  the  way 
op  the  stairs. 

She  lighted  a  pair  of  candles  in  the 
drawing-room.  There  was  some  fire  in  the 
grate.  The  rooms  looked  better  than  he 
had  expected :  there  were  curtains,  and  an 
old  Turkish  carpet,  and  some  shabby,  and 
some  handsome,  pieces  of  furniture. 

*<  It  will  do,  it  will  do  —  ha,  ha,  ha  !  how 
like  a  pawnbroker's  store  it  looks — no  two 
•things  match  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  bad :  those 
Jew  fellows,  of  coarse,  did  it  ?  All  this 
stuflf  isn't  youra  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dingwell. 

*^  Law  bless  you,  no  sir,"  answered  Sally, 
with  a  dismal  smile  and  a  shake  of  her 
liead. 

**  Thanks  ajgain  for  your  blessing.  And 
the  bed-room  T"  inquired  he. 

She  pushed  open  the  door. 

*^  Capital  looking-glass,"  said  he,  standinj^ 
before  his  dressing-table  —  ^  capi-tal !  if  it 
weren't  for  that  great  seam  across  the  mid- 
dle —  ha,  ha,  ha  I  funny  effect,  by  Jove  1 
Is  it  colder  than  usual,  here  ?  " 

^*  No,  sir,  please ;  a  nice  eyening." 

**  DeveUsh  nice,  by  Allah  I  I'm  cold 
•through  and  through  my  great  coat 
Will  youy  please,  poke  up  that  fire  a 
little  ?  Hey !  what  a  grand  bed  we'ye 
got  I  what  tassels  and  ropes  !  and,  by  Joye, 
•oaryed  angels  or  Cupids  —  I  hope,  Cupids 
—  on  the  rootboard  I "  he  said,  running  the 
tip  of  his  cane  along  the  profile  of  one  of 
them ;  **  the^  must  haye  got  thi»  at  a  won- 
derful bargain.  Hey  1  I  hope  no  one  died 
'in  it,  last  week  ?  " 

"  Oh,  la  1  sir ;  Mr.  Leyi  is  a  yery  pitick- 
ier  gentleman;    he  wouldn't  for  all   he's 

•*  Oh  I  not  he,  I  know  ;  yery  particular." 

Mr.  Dingff ell  was  holding  the  piece  of 

^^mask    curtain    between  his   finger  and 


thumb,  and  she  fancied  was  snififing  at  it 


genU^^ 


ery  particular,  but  I'm  more  so.  We 
English  are  the  dirtiest  dog  sin  the  world. 
They  ought  to  get  the  Tuw  to  teach  'em 
to  wash  and  bo  clean. '  I  travelled  in  the 
East  once,  for  a  commercial  hoose^  and 
know  something  of  them.  Can  you  make 
coff*ee  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  please." 

"  Very  strong  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  sure." 

**  Very,  mind.  As  strong  as  the  deyil  it 
must  be,  and  as  clear  as — as  ^our  eofi- 
sdence.*'  He  was  ^tting  out  a  tin  case  as 
he  spoke.  *^  Here  it  is.  1  got  it  in  —  I  foi^ 
get  the  name — a  great  place,  near  one  of 
vout-  bridges.  I  suppose  it's  as  good  as  any 
to  be  had  in  this  place.  Of  course  it  isn't 
all  coffee.  We  must  go  to  the  heathen  for 
that ;  but  if  they  haven't  ground  up  toasted 
skeletons,  or  any  thing  dirty  in  it,  I'm  eon* 
tent.  Fm  told  you  can't  eat  or  drink  a 
mouthful  here  without  swallowing  something 
you  neyer  bargidned  for.  Everything  is 
drugged.  You  d — d  Christian  cheati,  yoa're 
an  opprobrium  to  commerce  and  ciyilisa- 
tion ;  you're  the  greatest  oafs  on  earth,  witli 
all  your  police  and  spies.  Why  it's  only  to 
will  it,  and  you  don*t ;  you  let  it  go  on.  We 
are  assuredly  a  beastly  people  1 

"  Sugar,  please,  sir  ?  " 

•*  No,  thank  you.** 

'*  Take  milk  sir  ?  " 

«« Heaven  forbid!  Milk,  indeed !  I  tell 
you  what,  Mrs.  —  what's  your  name  ?  — >  I 
tell  you,  if  the  Sultan  had  some  of  yoar 
great  fellows — your  grocers,  and  baken, 
and  dairymen,  and  brewers,  egad !  —  oat 
there,  he'd  have  'em  on  their  ugly  facet 
and  bastinado  their  great  feet  into  custard 
pudding  1  I've  seen  fellows — and  d-ni 
'^lad  I  UHU  to  see  it,  I  can  tell  yoa— scream- 
mg  hke  stuck  pigs,  and  their  eyes  starting 
out  of  their  heads,  and  their  feet  like  bags 
of  black  currant  jelly,  ha,  ha,  ha  1~*  for  » 
devilish  deal  less.  Now,  yon  see,  ma'am,  I 
have  high  notions  of  honesty ;  and  this  tin 
case  I'm  going  to  give  yon  will  give  me 
three  small  cups  of  coffee,  as  strong  as  Pye 
described,  six  times  over;  do  you  ander- 
stand  ?  —  six  times  three — eighteen ;  — *- 
eighteen  small  cups  of  coffee ;  ainl  doo't  let 
those  pretty  little  foxes'  cubs,  down  ataiis, 
meddle  with  it.  Tell  'em  I  know  what  Tm 
about,  and  they'd  better  not,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  —- 
nor  with  any  thing  that  belongs  to  me." 

Miss  Sarah  Rumble  was  a  good  deal  dis- 
mayed by  the  jubilant  aeverity  of  Mr. 
Duigwell's  morals.  She  would  haye  beea 
glad  had  he  been  of  a  less  sharp  and  ervil 
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turn  of  pleasan^.  Her  Beart  was  heavy, 
and  she  wished  herself  a  happy  deliyerance, 
and  had  a  va^e  alarm  about  the  poor  little 
children's  falling  under  suspicion,  and  of  all 
that  might  follow.  But  what  could  she  do  ? 
Pbrerty  is  so  powerless,  and  has  so  little 
time  to  weigh  matters  maturely,  or  to  pre- 
pare for  any  change ;  its  hands  are  always 
so  full,  and  its  stomach  so  empty,  and  its 
spirits  so  dull. 

**  I  wish  those  d—  d  curtains  were  off  the 
bed,"  and  again  they  underwent  the  same 
disgusting'  process ;  ^*  and  the  bed-clothes, 
egad  1  They  purify  nothing  here.  Ton 
know  nothing  aoout  them  either,  of  course  ? 
No; — but  they  would  not  like  to  kill  me. 
No  —  that  would  not  do.  Knock  their  lit- 
tle game  on  the  head,  eh  ?  I  suppose  it  is 
all  right.  What's  prevalent  here  now  ? 
What  sort  of —  I  mean  what  sort  of  death  — 
fever,  or  small-pox,  or  scarlatina  —  eh? 
Much  sickness  going  ?  " 

*^Nothink  a'moat,  sir;  a  little  measles 
among  the  children." 

^^o  objection  to  that;  it  heads  them 
down  a  bit,  and  does  not  trouble  us.  But 
what  among  the  grown  people  ?  " 

"Nothink  to  sitinify  in  the  court  here, 
for  three  months  a'most" 

^  And  then^  ma'am,  what  teas  it,  prav  ? 
Give  those  to  your  bov"  (they  were  his 
boots)  ;  '*  let  him  rub  'em  up,  ma'am,  he's 
not  a  bit  too  young  to  begin  ;  and  egad  I  he 
had  better  do  'em  well,  too ; "  and  thrusting 
his  feet  into  a  great  pair  of  slippers,  he  re- 
verted to  his  question  —  "What  sickness 
was  then^  ma'am,  three  months  ago,  here  in 
this  pleasant  little  prison-yard  of  a  place  — 
hey?" 

"Fever,  please,  sir,  at  No.  4.  Three 
took  it,  please :   two  of  'em  went  to  hos- 


**  And  never  walked  out  ?  " 

•*  Don't  know,  indeed,  sir  —  and  one  died, 
please,  sir,  in  the  court  here,  and  he  left 
three  little  children." 

"  I  hope  they're  gone  away  ?* 

••  Yes,  sir,  please." 

**  Well,  that's  a  release.  Rest  his  soul, 
he's  dead  I  as  our  imniortal  bard,  that  says 
every  thing  so  much  better  than  any  one 
else  ever  did ,  says ;  and  rest  our  souls,  they're 
gone  with  their  vile  noise.  So  your  bill  of 
laortalitv  is  not  much  to  signify ;  and  make 
that  coffee  —  d'ye  see  V  —  this  moment,  and 
let  me  have  it  as  hot  as  —  as  the  final  abode 
of  Dissenters  and  Catholics  —  I  see  you  be- 
lieve in  the  Church  Catechism  —  immedi- 
ately, if  yon  please,  to  the  next  room." 

So,  with  a  courtesy,  Sally  Rumble  tripped 


from  the  room,  with  the  coffee-oase  in  her 
hand. 

CHAPTER   XXXIII.  < 

THE  LODGER  AND  HIS   LANDLADY. 

Sallt  was  beginning  to  conceive  a  great 
fear  of  her  guest,  and  terror  being  the  chief 
spring  of  activity,  in  a  marvellously  short 
time  the  coffee  was  made,  and  she,  with 
Lucy  Maria  holding  the  candle  behind  her, 
knocking  at  what  tne^  called  the  drawinfp* 
room  door.  When,  in  obedience  to  his 
conunand,  she  entered,  he  was  standing  br 
the  chimney-piece,  gazing  at  her  through 
an  atmosphere  almost  hazy  with  tobacco 
smoke.  He  had  got  on  his  dressing-gown, 
which  was  peargreen,  and  a  scarlet  fez,  amd 
stood  with  his  inquisitive  smile  and  frown, 
and  his  long  pipe  a  little  removed  from  his 
lips. 

**  Oh,  it's  you  f  yes ;  no  one  —  do  jou 
mind  —  except  Mr.  Larkin,  or  Mr.  Levi,  or 
Mr.  Goldshed,  ever  eomes  in  to  me — al- 
ways changed  to  see  you  and  them  —  but 
there  ends  my  public ;  so,  my  dear  lady,  if 
any  person  should  ask  to  see  Mr.  Dingwell, 
from  New  York  in  America,-  you'll  simply 
say  there's  no  such  person  here  —  yes  —  * 
there's  —  no  —  such  —  person  —  here —  up- 
on mv  honour.  And  you're  no  true  wo- 
man if  you  don't  say  so  with  pleasure  — 
because  it's  a  fib." 

Sarah  Rumble  courtesied  aflirmatively. 

"  I  forgot  to  give  you  this  note,  my  letter 
of  introduction.  Here,  ma'am,  take  it,  and 
read  it,  if  you  can.  It  comes  from  those 
eminent  harpies,  the  Messrs.  Groldshed  and 
Levi  —  your  landlords,  aren't  thev  V  " 

Another  courtesy  from  grave,  aark-brow- 
ed  Miss  Rumble  acknowledged  the  fact. 

**  It  is  pleasant  to  be  accredited  by  such 


ways  paid  up  punctual,"  she  said. 

**  Yes,  ju<it  so  —  capital  landlord  !  charm- 
ing tenant!  and  I  suspect  if  you  didn't, 
they'd  find  a  way  to  make  you  — eh  ?  Yonr 
coffee  is  not  so  bad  —  you  may  make  it 
next  time  just  a  degree  stronger,  bitter  as 
worm wooa  and  verjuice,  please  —  black  and 
bitter,  ma'am,  as  £nglish  preiudice.  It  isn't 
badly  made,  however  —  no,  it  is  really  good. 
It  isnt  a  common  Christian  virtue,  making 
good  coffee —  the  Mahometans  have  a  kna<£ 
of  it,  and  you  must  be  a  bit  of  a  genius, 
ma'am,  for  I  think  you'll  make  it  very  re- 
spectably by  to-morrow  evening,  or  ait  latest^ 
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by  next  year.  You  shall  do  everything 
well  for  me,  madam.  The  Dingwella  were 
always  d — d  flighty,  wicked,  unreasonable 
people,  ma*am,  and  you*ll  find  me  a  regular 
bingwell,  and  worse,  madam.    Look  at  me 

—  don*t  I  look  like  a  vampire.  I  tell  you, 
ma'am,  I've  been  buried,  and  they  would 
not  let  me  rest  in  niv  grave,  and  they've 
called  me  up  by  their  d^ — d  incantations, 
and  here  I  am,  ma'am  —  an  evoked  spirit. 
I  have  not  read  that  bit  of  paper.  How  do 
they  introduce  me  —  as  Mr.  Dingwell,  or 
Mr.  Ding  well's  ghost  ?  I'm  wound  up  in  a 
sort  of  way ;  but  I'm  deficient  in  blood, 
Bilk'am,  and  in  heat.  Tou'U  have  to  keep 
the  fire  up  always  like  this,  Mrs.  Rumble. 
You  better  mind,  or  you'll  have  me  a  bit  too 
like  a  corpse  to  be  pleasant.  Egad!  I 
frighten  myself  in  the  glass,  ma'am.  There 
is  what  they  call  transfusion  of  blood  now, 
ma'am,  and  a  very  sensible  thing  it  is. 
Pray  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  do  suppose  what  you  say's  correct, 
sir." 

**  When  a  fellow  comes  out  of  the  grave, 
ma'am  —  that's  sherry  in  that  bottle;  be 
kind  enough  to  fill  this  glass  —  he's  chilly, 
and  he  wants  blood,  Mrs.  Rumble.  A  gallon, 
or  so,  transfused  into  my  veins  wouldn't  hurt 
jme.  You  can't  make  blood  fast  enough  for 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  especially  in  a 
place  like  merry  England,  as  the  poets  call 
it  —  and  merry  England  is  as  damp  all  over 
as  one  of  your  chamel  vaults  under  your 
dirty  churches.  Egad !  it's  enough  to  make 
a  poor  ghost  like  me  turn  vampire,  and 
drain  those  rosy  little  brats  of  yours  —  ha, 
ha,  ha!  —  your  children,  are  they,  Mrs. 
Rumble  --  eh  ?  " 

"No,  sir,  please  —  my  brother's  chil- 
dren." 

"  Your  brother's  —  ho !  He  doesn't  live 
here,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  He's  dead,  sir." 

«  Dead  —  is  he  ?  " 

**  Five  years  last  May,  tar." 

"  Oh  !  that's  good.     And  their  mother?  " 

—  some  more  sherry,  please." 

**  Dead  about  four  years,  poor  thing ! 
They're  orphans,  sir,  please." 

"  Gad  !  I  do  please  ;  it's  a  capital  arrange- 
ment, ma'am,  as  they  are  here,  and  you 
mustn't  let  'em  among  the  children  that 
swarm  about  places  like  this.  Egad  ! 
ma'am,  I've  no  fancy  for  scarlatina  or  small- 
pox, or  any  sort  or  description  of  your  nur- 
sery maladies.'* 

*»  They're  verv  'ealthy,  sir,  I  thank  you," 
said  grave  Sarah  Rumble,  a  little  mistaking 
Mr.  Dingwell's  drift. 

"  Very  glad  to  hear  it,  ma'am." 


"  Very  kind  o'  yoil,  sir,"  said  she  with  a 
courtesy. 

"  Kind,  of  course,  yes,  very  kind,"  ke 
echoed. 

"  Very  'ealthy,  indeed,  sir,  I'm  thankfol 
to  say." 

"  Well,  yes,  they  do  look  well  —  lor  town 

brats,  you  know — plump  and  rosy — d n 

'em,  little  skins  of  red  wine ;  egad  I  enou^ 
to  make  a  fellow  turn  vampire,  as  I  aaid. 
Give  me  a  little  more  sherry  —  thank  you, 
ma'am.  Any  place  near  here  wh^re  they 
sell  ice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  there's  Mr.  Candy's  hice-fitore, 
in  Love-lane,  sir." 

**  You  must  arrange  to  get  me  a  BOund« 
or  so,  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  broken 
up  in  lumps,  like  sugar,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cold  cellar ;  do  you  mind,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  please." 

"  How  old  are  you,  ma'am  ?  Well,  na,  yoa 
need  not  mind  —  hardly  a  fair  question ;  a 
steady  woman  —  a  lady  who  has  seen  the 
world  —  something  of  it,  hey  ?  "  said  he ; 
**  so  have  / —  I'm  a  steady  old  fellow,^egad  ! 

—  you  must  give  me  a  latch-key,  ma'am." 
"  Yes,  sir." 

'*  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  will  see  us 
out ;  curious,  thing  life,  ma'am,  eh  ?  ha^  ha, 
ha  1  —  Sparkling  cup,  ma'am,  while  it  lasts 

—  sometimes;  pity  the  flask  has  so  few 
glasses,  and  is  flat  so  soon;  isn't  it  so, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  I  never  drank  wine,  sir,  but  once." 
"  No  I  where  was  that  ?  " 
**  At  Mr.  Snelly's  wedding,  twenty  yean 
since." 
**  'Grad,  you'd  make  a  good  Turk,  ma'am. 

—  don't  mistake  me  —  it^  only  they  drink 
no  wine.  You've  found  life  an  up-hill  busi- 
ness, then,  hey  ?  " 

Mrs.  Rumble  sighed  profoundly,  shook 
her  head,  and  said  — 

"  I've  'ad  my  trials,  sir." 

*^  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  to  be  sure,  why  not ;  then 
you're  a  bit  tired,  I  dare  say ;  what  do  yoa 
think  of  delfth  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  was  ready,  sir." 

*'  An  u^ly  fellow,  hey  ?  I  don't  like  the 
smell  of  him,  ma'am." 

"  We  has  our  hopes,  sir." 

*^  Oh  1  sure  and  certain  hope — yes^  the 
resurrection,  hey  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  there's  only  one  thing  troables 
me  —  them  poor  little  children  ;  I  wouldn't 
care  how  soon  I  went  if  they  was  able  to 
do  for  themselves." 

*^  They  do  that  very  early  in  London  «— 
girls  especially;  and  you're  giving  tlieas 
such  an  excellent  traming  —  Sunday  school 

—  eh  —  and  Church  Catechism,  I  see.    Thb 
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righteous  are  nerer  forsaken,  my  excellent 
mother  used  to  tell  me;  and  if  the  Cate- 
chism does  not  make  little  Miss  what's-her- 
name  righteous,  Fm  afraid  the  rosy  little 
rogue  has  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  her.** 

*«  God  forbid,  sir.** 

"  Amen,  of  course,  Pm  sure  they're  all 
right  —  I  hope  they  are  —  for  1*11  whip  *em 
both ;  I  give  you  fair  warning,  on  my  hon- 
our I  will,  if  they  give  me  the  least  trouble." 

"  rU  be  very  careful,  sir,  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  way,**  said  the  alarmed  Sarah 
Rumble. 

"  Oh  1  I  don't  care  about  that :  let  'em 
run  about,  as  long  as  they're  good  ;  Tve  no 
objection  in  life  to  children  —  quite  the  con- 
trary —  plump  little  rogues  —  I  like  'em 
—  only,  egad!  if  they're  naughty,  I'll  turn 
'em  up,  mind." 

Miss  Rumble  looked  at  him  with  as  much 
alarm  as  if  the  threat  had  been  to  herself. 

He  was  grinning  at  her  in  return,  and 
nodded  once  or  twice  sharply. 

**  Yes,  ma'am,  lollypops  and  sugar-candy 
when  they're  good ;  but,  egad !  when  they're 
nauffhty,  ma'am,  you*ll  hear  *em  squalling.** 

Miss  Rumble  made  an  alarmed  courtesy. 

**  *Gad,  1   forgot  how  cold  this   d d 

town  is.  I  say,  you*ll  keep  a  fire  in  my  bed- 
room, please ;  lay  on  enough  to  carry  me 
through  the  night,  do  you  mind  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  sir." 

'*  And  poke  this  fire  up,  and  put  some 
more  wood,  or  coal,  on  it;  I  don't  expect  to 
be  ever  warm  again —  in  this  world,  eh  ?  — 
ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  remember  our  gardener,  when 
we  were  boys,  telling  me  a  story  of  a 
preacher  in  a  hard  frost,  telling  his  congre- 
gation that  hell  was  a  terribly  cold  place, 
lest  if  he  described  what  good  fires  they 
kept  there  they'd  all  have  been  wishing  to 
get  into  it.  Did  you  ever  know  any  one, 
ma'am,  of  my  name,  Dingwellj  before,  eh? 
Where  were  you  born  ?  ** 

**  London,  sir,  please." 

"  Ho !  Canterbury  was  our  place ;  we 
were  great  people,  the  Dingwells,  there 
once.  My  father  failed,  though  —  fortune 
of  war —  and  I've  8»*en  all  the  world  since  ; 
•gad,  I've  m»'t  with  queer  people,  nia*am,  and 
one  of  those  chances  brings  me  here  now. 
If  I  had  not  met  the  oddest  fish  I  ever 
set  my  eyes  on,  in  the  most  out-o'-the  way- 
place  on  earth,  I  should  not  have  had  the 
happiness  of  occuyping  this  charming 
apartment  at  thiii  moment,  or  of  making 
your  acquaintance,  or  that  of  your  plump 
little  Cupid  and  Psyche, down  stairs.  Lon- 
don. I  suppose,  it  pretty  much  what  it  al- 
ways was,  where  any  fellow  with  plenty  of 
money  may  haye  plenty  of  iiin.    Lots  of] 


sin  in  London,  ma'am,  eh  ?  Not  ouite  flo 
good  as  Vienna.  But  the  needs  ana  pleas- 
ures of  all  men,  according  to  their  degree, 
are  wonderfully  provided  for;  wherever 
money  is  there  is  a  market  —  for  the  cab- 
man's copper  and  the  guineas  of  the  gentle 
man  he  drives  —  everything  for  nioney« 
ma'am  — bcuquets,  and  smiles,  and  coHSni, 
wooden  or  leaden,  according  to  your  rela^ 
tive  fastidiousness.  But  things  change  very 
fast,  ma'am.  Look  at  this  map;  I  should 
not  know  the  town  —  a  wilderness,  egad  I 
and  no  one  to  tell  you  where  fun  is  to  be 
found." 

She  gazed,  rather  frightened,  at  this  leer- 
ing, giggling  old  man,  who  stood  with  his 
shoulders  azainst  the  chimney-piece,  and  his 
hands  tumbling  over  his  shillings  in  his 
pockets,  and  his  sinister  and  weary  face  ever 
so  little  flushed  with  his  sherry  and  his 
talk. 

"  Well,  if  you  can  give  a  poor  devil  a 
wrinkle  of  any  sort  —  hey?  —  it  will  be  h 
charity ;  but,  egad  1  I'm  as  sleepy  as  the 
homilies,"  and  he  yawned  direfully.  **  Do, 
like  an  angel,  go  and  see  to  my  room.  I 
can  scarcely  keep  my  eyes  open.* 

From  the  next  room  she   heard  him  Ai- 
yeawing  in   long-drawn   yawns,  and  talking 
in  snatches   to  l]im<<elf  over   the   fire,  and . 
when  she  came  back  he  took  the  candle  and 
said  — 

'*  Beaten,  ma'am,  fairly  beaten  to-night. 
Not  quite  what  I  was,  though  I'm  good  for 
something  still;  but  an  old  fellow  can't  do 
without  his  sleep." 

Mr.  Dingwell's  extraordinary  communi- 
cativeness would  have  quite  charmed  her, 
had  it  not  been  in  a  feint  way  racy  of  coiC 
ruption,  and  followed  with  a  mocking  echo 
of  insult,  which  she  caught,  but  eould  not 
accurately  interpret.  The  old  rascal  was 
irrepressibly  garrulous ;  but  he  was  too 
sleepy  to  talk  much  more,  and  looked  rue- 
fully worn  out. 

He  took  the  bed-room  candle  with  a 
great  yawn,  and  stag^erinjr,  I  am  bound  to 
say.  only  with  sleep,  he  leaned  for  a  moment 
against  the  doorway  of  his  room,  and  said, 
in  his  grimmer  vein  — 

'*  You'll  bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee,  mind, 
at  ei'jht  o'clock  —  bfack^  no  milk,  no  sugar 
—  and  a  bit  of  dry  toast,  as  thin  as  a  knife 
and  R9,  hard  as  a  tile ;  do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  And  why  the -devil  don't  you  say  so? 
And,  le.st  I  should  forget,  Mr.  Levi  will  be 
here  to-morrow,  at  eleven,  with  another 
gentleman.  Show  them  both  up ;  and,  T  say, 
there  are  several  things  Pm  particular  about, 
and  ril  put  them  on  paper  —  egad !  tliat*s 
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the  be9t  way  —  to-morrow,  and  Til  post  it 
up  in  my  room,  like  a  firmaun,  and  you  had 
better  attend  to  them,  that's  all ; "  and  hold- 
ing up  his  candle,  as  he  stood  in  the  dooi^ 
way,  be  j^azed  ronnd  the  bedroom  and  seem- 
ed satisned,  and  shut  the  door  sharply  in 
her  face,  without  turning  about,  or  perhaps 
intending  thai  rudeness,  as  she  was  execut- 
ing her  valedictory  courtesy. 


CHAPTSB  XXXIV. 

IK  WHICH  MR.  DINOWELL  PUTS  HIS   HAND 
TO  THE  POKER. 

At  eleven  o'clock  next  morning,  Mr. 
Dmgwell  was  refreshed,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive his  expected  visitors.  He  had  just 
finished  a  pipe  as  he  heard  their  approach- 
ing steps  upon  the  stairs,  and  Miss  Sarah 
Bumble  pushed  open  the  door  and  permit- 
ted Mr.  Levi  and  his  friend  to  enter  and  an- 
nounce themselves.  Mr.  Ding  well  received 
them  with  a  slight  bow  and  a  rather  sarcas- 
tic smile. 

!Mr.  Levi  entered  first,  with  his  lazy  smile 
showing  his  glittering  fangs,  and  his  fierce, 
cunning,  prominent  eyes  swept  the  room, 
and  rested  on  Mr.  Dingwell.  Putting  down 
his  hat  on  the  middle  of  the  narrow  table, 
he  stooped  across,  extending  his  lank  arm 
and  long  hand  toward  the  white-headed 
old  man  with  the  broad  forehead  and  lean 
brown  face,  who  happened  to  turn  to  the 
chimney-piece  just  tnen,  to  look  for  a  pa- 
per, and  so  did  not  shake  hands. 

"  And  Mr.  Larkin  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dingwell, 
with  the  same  smile,  as  he  turned  about 
and  saw  that  slim,  bald,  pink-eyed  imper- 
sonation .  of  Christianity  over-toppin$i:  the 
dark  and  glossy  representative  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation. 

**  Sit  down,  pray  —  though  —  eh  ?  —  has 
my  friend,  Mihs  Rumble,  leil  us  chairs 
enough  ?  **  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  looking  from 
corner  to  corner. 

*' Quire  ample;  thanks,  many  thanks," 
answered  Mr.  Larkin,  who  chose,  benig- 
nantly,  to  take  this  attention  to  himself. 
"  Three  chairs,  yes,  and  three  of  us ;  pray, 
Mr.  Dinjiwell,  don't  take  any  trouble.** 

*^  Oh  !  thank  you;  but  I  was  not  thinking 
of  takini;  any  trouble,  only  I  should  not 
like  to  be  left  without  a  chair.  Miss  Sarah 
Bumble,  I  dare  say  she's,  very  virtuous,  but 
ahe*3  not  brilliant,'*  he  continued,  as  he  ap- 
proached. "  There,,  for  instance,  her  pot- 
house habits !  She  leaves  my  old  hat  on 
the  centre  of  the  table  I "  and  with  a  sudden 
sweep  of  the  ebony  stem  of  his  long  pipe. 


he  knocked  Mr.  Leri't  luii  vpoa  the  floor, 
and  kicked  it  into  the  te  etmer  of  the 
room. 

<*  Da-a-am  it ;  that*sh  my  hat  I "  said  Mr. 
Levi,  looking  afVer  it. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  me,"  satd  Mr. 
Dingwell,  with  an  agreeaUe  smile  and  a 
nod. 

"  An  error  •^' quite  a  mistake,**  interpos- 
ed Mr.  Larkin,  with  officious  politeness. 
**  Shall  /  pick  it  up,  Mr.  Levi  ?  *' 

^*  Leave  it  lay,**  said  Mr.  Levi,  sulkily ; 
*'  no  use  now.  Its  got  it's  allowance,  I  ex- 
pect." 

^  Grentlemen,  you*Il  not  detain  me  longer 
than  is  necessary,  if  you  please,  because  I 
hate  business,  on  principle^  as  a  Jew  does 
ham  —  I  beg  pardon,  Mr.  Levi,  I  forgot  for  a 
moment  —  the  greatest  respect  for  your  re- 
ligion, but  I  do  hate  business  as  I  hate  an 
attorney,  or  the  devil  himself — '  Gad  I  there 
is  my  foot  in  it  again  :  Mr.  Larkin,  no  re- 
flection, I  assure  you,  on  your  excellent  pro- 
fession, which  every  one  respects.  But 
life's  made  op  of  hours :  they're  precious, 
and  I  don't  want  to  spoil  *em. 

**  A  great  trust,  sir,  a  ^reat  trust,  Mr. 
Dingwell,  is  time.  Ah,  sir,  how  little  we 
make  of  it,  with  eternity  yawning  at  our 
feet,  and  retribution  before  us  I  *' 

"  Our  and  u$ ;  you  don't  narrow  it  to 
your  own  profession,  Mr.  Larkin  ?  '* 

^*  I  speak  of  time,  generally,  Mr.  Dingwell, 
and  of  eternity,  and  retribution,  as  appli- 
cable to  all  professions,**  said  Mr.  Larkin, 
sadly. 

"  I  don't  follow  you,  sir.  Here's  a  paper, 
gentlemen,  on  which  I  have  noted  exactly 
what  I  can  prove.** 

''  Can  I  have  it,  Mr.  Dingwell  ?  **  said  the 
attorney,  whose  dove-like  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment contracted  with  a  hungry,  rat-like 
look. 

**  No,  I  tliink,  nor  s&id  Mr.  Dingwell, 
withdrawing  it  from  the  Ions  red,  fingers 
extended  to  catch  the  paper ;  Mr.  Levi's  fin- 
gers, at  a  more  modest  distance,  were  also 
extended,  and  also  disappointed;  *^  any- 
thing I  write  about  myself  I  have  a  kind  of 
feeline  about  it ;  I'd  rather  keep  it.  myself, 
or  put  it  in  the  fire,  than  trouble  the  most 
artless  Jew  or  religious  attorney  I  know 
with  the  custody  of  it :  so,  if  you  just  allow 
me,  111  read  it ;  it*s  only  half  a  dozen  lines, 
and  I  don't  care  if  you  make  a  note  of  i%% 
Mr.  Larkin.*' 

*^  Well,"  he  resumed,  after  he  had  glanced 
through  the  paper,  Mr.  Larkin  sitting  ex- 
pectant carrectu  aurSbuSy  and  with  a  pen  ia 
nis  fingers,  ^'  you  may  say  that  I,  Mr.  Dinp^ 
well,  knew  the   late    Honorable    Arthur 
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Yerney,  otherwise  Hakim  Frank,  other- 
wise Hakim  Giaour,  otherwise  Mamhoud 
Ali  Ben-Nezir,  for  five  years  and  two  months, 
and  upwards  —  three  days,  I  think,  imme- 
diately preceding  his  death ;  for  the  latter 
four  years  very  intimately.  That  I  fre- 
quently procured  him  small  loans  of  money, 
and  saw  him,  one  way  or  another,  nearly 
every  day  of  my  life :  that  I  was  with  him 
nearly  twice  a  day  during  his  last  illness : 
that  I  was  present  when  he  expired,  and 
was  one  of  the  three  persons  who  saw  him 
buried:  and  that  I  could  point  out  his 
grave,  if  it  were  thought  desirable  to  send 
out  persons  acquainted  with  his  appear- 
ance, to  disinter  and  identify  the  body." 

''No  need  of  that,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Larkin,  looking  up  and  twiddling  his  eye- 
glass on  his  finger. 

He  glanced  at  Levi,  who  was  listening 
inten8el;jr,  and  almost  awfully,  and,  reading 
no  sign  in  his  face,  he  added :  — 

''  However^  I  see  no  harm  in  making  the 
note." 

So  on  went  Mr.  Dingwell,  holding  a  pair 
of  gold  glasses  over  his  nose. 

'*  1  can  perfectly  identify  him  as  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Yerney,  having  transacted  business 
for  him  respecting  an  annuity  which  was 
paid  him  by  his  family ;  written  letters  for 
nim  when  his  hand  was  afiected  ;  and  read 
his  letters  for  him  when  he  was  ill,  which 
latter  letters,  together  with  a  voluminous 
correspondence  found  in  his  box,  and  now 
in  my  possession,  I  can  identify  also  as  hav- 
ing been  in  his," 

*'l  don't  see  any  need,  my  dear  Mr. 
Dingwell,  of  your  mentioning  vour  having 
written  any  letters  for  him ;  it  has,  in  fact, 
DO  bearing  that  I  can  recognise  upon  the 
case.  I  should,  in  fact,  apprehend  compli- 
CAting  the  case.  You  might  find  it  difiioult 
to  specify,  and  we  to  produce,  the  particu- 
lar letters  referred  to ;  so  I  should  simply 
say  you  read  them  to  him,  at  his  desire,  W 
fore  he  despatched  them  for  England  ;  that 
18,  of  course,  assuming  that  you  did  so." 

''  Yery  goo<i,  sir ;  knock  it  out,  and  pat 
that  in  ;  and  I  can  prove  that  these  letters, 
which  can  easily,  I  suppose,  be  identified  by 
the  writers  of  them  in  England,  were  in  his 
possession,  and  that  several  of  them  I  can 
recollect  his  having  read  to  me  on  the  day 
lie  received  them.  That's  pretty  nearly 
wbat  strikes  me  —  eh  ?  " 

**Yes,  sir  —  certainly,  Mr.  Dingwell  — 
■Mst  important ;  but  surely  he  had  a  ser- 
vant; had  he  not,  my  dear  sir?  —  an  at- 
tendant of  some  sort  ?  they're  to  be  had 
there  for  next  to  nothing,  I  think,"  hesitat- 
ed Mr.  Larkin. 


"  Certainly  —  so  there  was  —  yes-;  but 
he  started  for  Egypt  in  a  boat  full  of  tiki, 
or  onions,  or  sometning,  a  day  or  two  afWr 
the  Hakim  was  buried,  and  I'm  afiraid  they'll 
find  it  rather  bard  to  find  him.    I  think  lie 


said  Egypt,  but  I  won't  swear." 

And  Mr.  Dingwell  laughed,  very  much 
tickled,  with  intense  sarcastic  enjoyment ; 
so  much  so  that  Mr.  Larkin,  though  I  have 
seldom  before  or  since  heard  of  his  laughing, 
did  suddenly  laugh  a  short,  explosive  laugh, 
as  he  lookea  down  on  the  table,  and  imme- 
diately looked  very  grave  and  sad,  and 
pinked  up  to  the  very  summit  of  his  narrow 
bald  head ;  and  cougning  a  litlJe,  he  said  — 

^*  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dingwell ;  this  will 
sufiice  very  nicely  for  an  outline,  and  I  can 
consult  with  our  adviser  as  to  its  particular 
sufficiency  —  is  not  that  your  impressioo, 
Mr,  Levi  ?  " 

^*  You  lawyer  chape  undusta-ans  thai  line 
of  business  best ;  I  enow  no  more  about  it 
than  watch-making —  only  don't  shleep 
over  it,  for  it's  costing  us  a  da-a-am  lot  of 
money,"  said  Mr.  Levi,  rising  with  a  lone 
yawn  and  a  stretch,  and  emphasixing  it 
with  a  dismal  oath ;  and  shutting  his  great 
glaring  eyes  and  shaking  his  head,  as  if  he 
were  being  victimized  at  a  pace  which  no 
capital  could  lone  stand. 

*'  Certainly,  A&.  Leyi,"  said  the  attorney, 
**  you  quite  take  me  with  you  there.  We 
are  all  contributing,  except,  perhaps,  out 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Dingwell,  our  quota  to- 
wards a  very  exhausting  expense." 

^  Da-a-md  exhausting,"  interposed  Mr. 
Levi. 

*'  Well,  pray  allow  me  my  own  superla- 
tive," said  the  attorney,  with  religions 
grandeur.  **  I  do  say  it  is  very  exhausting ; 
though  we  are  all,  1  hope,  cheerfully  con- 
tributing  " 

**  D — n  you ;  to  be  sure  you  are,"  said 
Mr.  Dingwell,  with  an  abrupt  profanity  that 
startled  Mr.  Larkin.  *^  Because  you  all  exr 
pec't  to  make  money  by  it ;  and  I'm  con- 
tributing my  time,  and  trouble,  and  danger, 
egad !  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  And 
now,  before  you  go  — just  a  moment,  if  you 
please,  as  we  are  on  the  subject  —  who^a 
ChantHillor  of  the  Exchequer  here  ?  " 

*'  Who  advances  the  necessary  funds  ?  " 
interpreted  Mr.  Larkin,  with  his  politest 
smile. 

*'Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sharp 
menacing  nod.  ^  Which  of  jou  two  comes 
down,  as  ^ou  say,  with  the  dust?  Who 
pays  the  piper  for  this  daaee  of  yours,  gen- 
tleman ?  —  the  Christian  m  the  Jew  ?  I'va 
a  word  for  the  gentleman  who  holds  the 
purse  —  or,  as  we  Chriitians  woald  n^t 
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w]m>  carries  the  bsg:  **  aad  be  glanced  fnm  ] 
oae  to  tiie  other  with  a  mff,  and  another  j 
rather  ▼icioos  waf  of  his  head.  | 

**  I  beliere,  mr,  too  mi j  addren  ns  both  ' 
at  voUmUary  eoombotorB  towards  ar  fiind  for 
earrring  on,  for  the  present^  this  bnsioess  of . 
the  Honorable  Kifiyn  FaUce  Vemef,  who 
will,  of  coarse,  recoup  as"  said  Mr.  Larkio, 
eantiooslj. 

He  used  to  saj  sometimes  to  his  conduct- 
ing  man,  with  a  smile,  slj  and  holy,  op  at  < 
the  veUow  letters  of  one  of  the  tin  deed-  j 
boxes  on  his  shelTes  at  the  Lodge,  after  an 
adroit  conversation,  **  I  think  it  will  pazzle  ■ 
hioh  rather,  to  make  an  assumpsit  out  of ' 
dkafr  i 

^  Well,  yoa  talk  of  aOowing  me  —  as  70a  . 
term  it  —  foar  pounds  a  week.  Ill  not! 
take  it,"  said  Mr  Ding  well,  yiciooslT.  | 

'*  My  bye !     That'sh  liberal,  shir,  da-a-am  ! 
ansbome,  be-Gra-a-ad ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Leri, . 
in  a  blessed  mistake  as  to  the  natare  of  Mr. 
Diogweirs  objection.  j 

'^l  know,  gentlemen,  (his  bosiness  can't ! 
adrance  witboot  me  —  to  me  it  may  be ' 
worth  something ;  but  yoa'U  make  it  worth  ', 
a  great  deal  more  to  yoarselves,  and  what- ' 
erer  you  may  find  me,  youMl  find  me  no  i 
ibol;  and  111  not  take  one  penny  less  than  | 
five-and-twenty  pounds  a  week." 

•*  Five-and-twenty  ponnsh ! "  Howled 
Mr.  Levi ;  and  mt.  Larkin's  small  pink 
eyes  opened  wide  at  the  prodigious  idea. 

^  Yon  f;entlemen  fiincy  you're  to  keep  I 
me  here  in  this  black-hole  making  vow 
fortones,  and  living  on  the  wages  of  a  clerk, 
egad !  Tou  shall  do  no  such  thin^,  I  prom- 
ise  you ;  you  shall  pay  roe  what  I  say.  I'll  { 
see  the  town,  sir,  and  111  have  a  few  guin- 
eas in  my  pieket,  or  111  know  the  reason 
why.  I  didn't  come  all  the  way  here  for 
nothing  —  d — n  you  both ! " 

**  Pray,  sir,  a  moment,"  pleaded  Mr.  Lirkin. 

^  Pray,  sir,  as  much  as  you  like ;  but  niy,  i 
also,  if  you  please.     Egad !  yon  ithafL     For- 
tone  owes  me  something,  and  egad !  Ill  en- 
joy while  I  can."  ! 

**  Of  course,  sir;    qait^   reasonable  — so  ! 
you    should;     but,   my  dear    Mr.     Ding- 
well,    five-and-twenty    pounds  I  —  we   can  1 
har  lly  be  expected,  my  dear  sir,  to  see  our  ! 
way." 

"Ga'l,  sir,  /  see  mine,  and  111  go  it," 
lau^hfd  Mr.  Dingivell,  with  amoit  unpleas- 
ant ^lare  in  his  eyes. 

"  On  reriection,  you  will  see.  my  dear  Mr. 
Dingwell,  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  any- 
thing in  the  least  resemblinff  ayVacrt^;?  (Mr. 
Larkin  so  pronounced  his  French^  in  your 
particular  case.  I  should  certainly,*  my 
dear  sir,  recommend  a  most  cautious  line."' 


**  CaoteoQS  as  the  devi^*  seeonded  Mr. 
LevL 

•«  You  think  Fm  afraid  of  ray  fiabilities," 
croaked  Mr.  Dingwell,  with  a  sodden  flnsli 
across  his  forehead,  and  a  fpnsm  of  his 
brows  over  his  wild  evea,  aind  then  he 
laughed,  and  wagged  his  head. 

**  That's  right  ^- quite  right,"  abnost 
sighed  Mr.  Larkin — "do — do — firaydo 
— just  reflect  for  only  a  wioment  —  and 
yooll  Pie  it." 

"  To  be  sure,  I  «s«  it,  and  foti  shall  aee  if, 
toa  £<fad,  I  know  something,  sir,  at  my 
vear«.  I  know  how  to  deal  with  screwg, 
and  bullies,  and  schemers,  sir — and  that  is 
by  g*nng  ftraighi  at  them  — and  m  tell  yom 
what,  sir,  if  yon  don't  pay  me  the  money  I 
name,  111  make  you  regret  it." 

For  a  moment,  Mr.  Larkin,  for  one,  £d 
almost  resrret  his  share  in  this  unconfevt- 
able  and  highly  *^  speculative  **  business.  If 
this  Mr.  Dingwell  chose  to  turn  restive  and 
extortionate,  it  would  have  been  better  it 
had  never  entered  into  his  ingenions  bead, 
and  he  could  already  see  in  the  Jew^s  eyes 
the  sulky  and  ferocious  expreaskm  that 
seemed  to  forebode  defeat. 

'*  If  you   don't  treat  me,  v  I  ^y, 
common  fairness,  III  go  straight  to  y 
Mr.  Vemey  myself,  and  pot  yon  out  of  the 
baby-bouse  altogether." 

**  What  babby-boushe?"  demanded  Mr. 
Levi,  glowering,  and  hanging  the  comen 
of  bis  great  half-open  mouth  with  a  suUen 
ferocity. 

"Your  castle — in  the  air — yoard— d 
plot,  sir." 

'*  If  yoo  mean  you're  going  to  turn  stag," 
began  the  Jew. 

**  There  —  do  —  pray,  Mr.  Levi  —  yon  — 
von  mistake^"  interposed  Mr.  Larkin  imploff^ 
mgly,  who  had  heard  tales  of  this  Mr. 
Dingwell's  mad  temper. 

"I  sav,"  continoed  Levi,  "  if  you're  goiag 
to  split" 

"  Split,  sir  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Dingwell.  with 
a  malignant  frown,  and  drawinsr,  his  month 
togt^ther  into  a  puckered  ring,  as  he  looked 
askan'*e  at  the  Jew.  "  What  the  devil  do 
you  mean  by  split,  sir  ?  Gad !  sir,  I'd  qpBt 
your  d — d  black  bead  for  you,  yon  litde 
Jew  miscreant ! " 

Mr.  Larkin  saw  with  a  qualm  that  the 
sinews  of  that  evil  face  were  quivering  with 
an  insane  fury,  and  that  even  under  its  sun- 
darkened  skin  it  had  turned  pale,  while  the 
old  man's  hand  was  instinctively  extended 
towards  the  poker,  of  which  he  was  thinking, 
and  which  was  uncomfortably  near. 

**  No,  no,  n/>  —  pray,  •  (gentlemen  —  I 
trecU  —  only  think"  urged  Mr.  Larkin, 
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ouriy  alarmed  for  tfae  Qae«n'8  peace  and  his 
own  precious  character. 

Mr.  Larkin  confronted  the  Jew,  with  bis 
great  hands  upon  Mr.  Levi's  shoulders,  so 
as  to  prevent  his  advance ;  but  that  slender 
Hebrew,  who  was  an  accomplished  sparrer, 
gave  the  jrodly  attorney  a  jerk  by  the  el- 
bows which  quite  twirled  him  abcMit,  to  his 
amazement  and  ch«inriMn. 

" '  Andsh  oflf,  old  chap,*'  said  the  Jew, 
grimly,  to  Mr.  Larkin,  who  had  not  endured 
such  a  hberty  since  he  was  at  his  chea.  day- 
school,  nearly  forty  years  a^o. 

But  Mr.  Larkin  interposed  again, much 
alarmed,  for  behind  him  he  thought  he  heard 
the  clink  of  the  fire-irons. 

"  He  thinks  he  may  aay  what  he  pleases," 
cried  the  old  man's  voice  ftiriously,  with  a 
kind  of  choking  lauu[h. 

**  No,  sir  —  no,  Mr.  Dingwell  —  I  assure 
you  —  </o,  Mr.  Levi  —  how  can  you  mind 
him  ? "  he  added  in  an  undertone,  as  he 
stood  between. 

"  I  donU  mind  him,  Mr.  Larkin ;  only  I 
won't  \*^t  no  one  draw  it  that  sort.  I  won't 
stand  a  lick  of  a  poker  for  no  one ;  he  shan't 
come  that  over  me"  —  and  concarrently 
with  this  the  shrill  voice  of  Mr.  Dingwell 
was  yelling  — 

**  Because  I'm  —  because  I'm  —  I'm  — 
every  d-^<l  little  whipper-snapper  —  be- 
cause they  think  I'm  down,  the  wretches j 
I'm  to  submit  to  their  insults." 

I  don*t  want  to  hurt  him,  Mr.  Larkin ;  if  I 
did,  I'd  give'm  his  tea  in  a  mug  this  minute  ; 
but  I  don't,  I  say  —  only  he  shan't  lifb  a 
poker  to  me.** 

^  No  one,  my  dear  sir,  has  touched  a 
poker ;  no  one,  Mr.  Levi,  ever  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  my  dear 
Mr.  Dingwell,  don't  misconceive  ;  we  use 
slsBg  phrases,  now  and  then,  without  the 
Uast  meaning  or  disrespect :  it  has  become 
quite  the  ton^.  I  assure  you  —  it  was  only 
last  week,  at  Nyworth  Castle,  where  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  received.  Lady  Mary 
Wrangham  used  the  phrase  yam,  for  a  long 
story." 

"  D — n  you,  can't  you  answer  my  ques- 
tioB  ?  "  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  more  in  his  ac- 
customed vein. 

**  Certainly,  sir,"  we'll  apply  to  it.  Do, 
Mr.  I^evi,  rto  leave  the  room ;  your  presence 
at  this  moment  only  leads  to  excitement" 

Levi,  for  a  moment,  pondered  fiercely, 
and  then  nodded  a  sulky  acquiescence. 

^^  I  shall  overtake  you  in  the  court,  Mr. 
Levi,  if  you  can  wait  two  or  three  minutes 
there." 

The  Jew  nodded  over  his  shoulder,  and 
was  gone. 


**  Mr.  Dingwell,  sir,  I  can't,  I  assure  yooi 
It's  not  in  my  power ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
quite  other  people,  on  whom,  ultimately,  of 
course,  these  expenses  will  fall,  to  sanction 
the  outlay  by  way  of  weekly  allowance) 
whif'h  you  suggest.  But  I  wUl  apply  in  the 
proper  quarter,  without  delay.  I  wish,  Mi<. 
Dingwell,  I  were  the  party ;  you  and  I  would 
not,  I  venture  to  think,  be  long  in  settling 
it  between  us." 

**  No,  to  be  sure,  you're  all  such  liberal 
fellows —  it's  always  some  one  else  that  puts 
us  under  the  screw,"  laughed  Mr.  Dingwell; 
discordantly,  with  his  face  still  dushed,  and 
his  hand  trembling  visibly,  ^*you  never 
have  the  stock  yourselves  —  not  you,  there's 
always,  Mr.  Sheridan  tells  us,  you  know,  in 

that  capital  play  of   his,  a  d d    uncon*- 

scionable  tellow  in  the  background,  and  in 
Shakespeare's  play,  Shylock.  you  know,  he 
hasn't  the  money  himself,  but  Tubals  a 
wealthy  Hebrew  of  his  tribe,  will  furnish 
him.  Hey  !  I  suppose  they  gave  the  immor* 
tal  Shakespeare  a  squeeze  in  his  day ;  he 
understood  'em.  But  Shylock  and  Tubal 
are  both  dead  and  rotten  long  ago.  It's  a 
comfort  you  can't  escape  death,  with  all 
your  cunning,  d — n  you." 

But  Mr.  Larkin  spoke  peaceably  to  Mr. 
Dingwell.  The  expense,  up  to  a  certain 
time,  would,  of  coarse,  fall  upon  Mr.  Kiffyn 
Verney ;  afler  that,  however,  Mr.  Larkin 
and  the  Jew  firm  would  feel  it.  But  be  it 
how  it  might,  they  could  not  afford  to  quar<^ 
rel  with  Mr.  Dingwell ;  and  Mr.  Dingwell 
was  a  man  of  a  flighty  and  furious  temper. 


CHAPTER  XXXY. 

GLEVE   VRRNBY   SEES   THE    CHATEAU    DM 

CRESSERON. 

I  fancy  that  these  estimates,  on  a  rather 
large  scale,  moved  by  Mr.  Dingwell,  were 
agreed  to,  for  sufiicient  reasons,  by  the  par- 
ties interested  in  disputing  them. 

Mr.  Dingwell,  kept  very  close  durinz  the 
daytime.  He  used  to  wander  listlessly  te 
and  fro,  between  his  bedroom  And  his  draw<( 
ing  room,  with  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  dressing^own,  and  his  feet  in  a  pair  of 
hard  leather  slippers,  with  curled-up  toes 
and  no  heels,  that  clattered  on  the  boards 
like  sabots. 

Miss  Sarah  Rumble  fancied  that  her  lodg- 
er was  a  little  shy  of  the  windows ;  when  he 
looked  out  into  the  courts  he  stood  back  m 
yard  or  more  from  the  wiadow-sill. 

Mr.  Larkin  indeed  made  no  secret  of  Mr. 
Dingwell's  nncomfbrtable  position^  in  hm 
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conferences  with  the  Hon.  Kifiyn  Fulke 
Yemej.  Mr.  Dingwell  had  been  a  bank- 
rupt, against  whom  man^r  transactions  to 
which  3ie  Coart  had  applied  forcible  epi- 
thets, had  been  proved ;  to  whom,  in  fact, 
that  tribunal  haa  refused  quarter ;  and  who 
had  escaped  from  its  fangs  by  a  miracle. 
There  were  judgments,  however,  in  force 
against  him  ;  there  was  a  warrant  procur- 
able any  day  for  his  arrest ;  he  was  still 
**  in  contempt ; "  I  believe  he  was  an  "  oiht- 
law ;  "and,  m  fact,  there  was  all  but  a  price 
set  on  his  head.  Thus,  between  him  and  his 
outcast  acquaintance,  the  late  Hon.  Arthur 
Yerney,  had  subsisted  some  strong  points  of 
sympathy,  which  had  no  doubt  helped  to 
draw  them  into  that  near  intimacy  which 
stood  the  Hon.  Kiffyn,  no  less  than  Mr. 
Dingwell  (to  whos^  mill  it  was  bringing 
very  comfortable  grist),  so  well  in  stead,  at 
this  moment. 

It  behoved  Mr.  Dingwell,  therefore,  \o 
exercise  caution.  Many  years  had  passed 
since  he  figured  as  a  London  trader.  But 
time,  the  obliterator,  in  some  cases  works 
slowly ;  or  rather,  while  the  pleasant  thinfj^s 
of  memory  are  sketched  in  with  a  pencil, 
the  others  are  written  in  a  bold,  legible, 
ivand  hand,  as  it  were,  with  a  broad-nibbed 
steel  pen,  and  the  best  durable  iapanned 
ink ;  on  which  Father  Time  works  his  India- 
rubber  in  vain,  till  his  gouty  old  fingers 
ache,  and  you  can  fancy  him  whistling 
curses  through  his  gums,  and  knuckling  his 
bald  pate  with  his  knuckles.  Mr.  Dingwell, 
on  the  way  home,  was,  to  his  horror,  half 
recognized  by  an  ancient  Cockney  at  Malta. 
Hme,  therefore,  was  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
though  thirty  years  had  passed ;  and  Mr. 
Dingwell  began  to  fear  that  a  debtor  is 
never  forgotten,  and  that  the  man  who  is 
thoroughly  dipt,  like  the  lovely  woman  who 
stoops  to  folly,  has  but  one  way  to  escape 
consequences,  and  that  is  to  die  —  a  step 
which  Mr.  Dingwell  did  not  care  to  take. 

The  meeting  on  the  15th,  at  the  Hon. 
Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney's  house,  Mr.  Dingwell 
was  prevented  by  a  cold  from  attending. 
But  the  note  of  his  evidence  sufficed,  and 
the  consultatfon,  at  which  Mr.  Larkin  assist- 
ed, was  quite  satisfactory.  T-he  eminent 
Parliamentary  counsel  who  attended,  and 
who  made,  that  session,  nearly  fifly-thousand 
pounds,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  di- 
rect ;  was  reverentially  listened  to  by  his  jun- 
ior, by  the  Parliamentary  agent,  by  the  se- 
rious Mr.  Larkin,  at  whom  he  thrust  sharp 
questions,  in  a  peremptory  and  even  fierce 
way,  like  a  general  in  action,  to  whom  min- 
utes are  everything ;  treated  them  once  or 
twice  to  a  recollection  or  short  anecdote, 


which  tended  to  show  what  a  clever,  sharp 
fellow  the  great  Parliamentary  counsel  was, 
which,  indeed,  was  true ;  and  talked  to  no 
one  quite  from  a  level,  except  to  the  Hon. 
Eaffyn  Fulke  Vemey,  to  whom  he  spoke 
confidentially  in  his  ear,  and  who  himself 
quickly  grew  into  the  same  confidential  re- 
lations. 

"  I'm  glad  you  take  my  view  —  Mr.  — 
Forsvthe  —  very  happy,  about  it,  that  we 
should  be  in  accord.  I've  learned  some 
confidence  in  my  opinion,  having  found  it 
more  than  once,  I  may  say,  come  out  ri^t : 
and  it  gives  me  further  confidence  that  you 
take  nay  view,"  said  the  Honorable  Kinyn 
Fulke  Verney,  grandly. 

That  eminent  Parliamentary  coansel 
Forsvthe,  was  on  his  way  to  the  door,  when 
Mr.  Verney  interposed  with  his  condescen- 
sion. 

"  Oh  I  Ha  I  Do  I  ?  Very  happy.  What 
is  it?"  said  Forsythe,  smiling  briskly,  glan- 
cing at  his  watch  and  edging  towurds  the 
door,  all  together. 

**  1  mean  the  confident  view  —  the  cheer- 
ful—  about  it,"  said  the  Hon.  Mr.  Verney, 
a  little  flushed)  and  laying  his  thin  hand  on 
his  counsers  arm. 

"  Certainly  —  confident,  of  course, 
smooth  sailing,  quite,  I  see  no  hitch,  at 
present,** 

Mr.  Forsythe  was  now,  more  decidedly, 
going.  But  he  could  not  treat  the  Hon. 
KiflTyn  Vemey  quite  like  an  ordinary  client, 
for  he  was  before  him  occasionally  in  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
likely  soon  to  be  so  in  others  of  the  Lords, 
and,  therefore,  chafing  and  smiling,  he  hesi- 
tated under  the  light  pressure  (»  the  old 
gentleman's  stiff  fingers. 

**  And  you  know  the,  I  may  say,  (Asurd 
state  of  the  law,  about  it  —  there  was,  yoa 
know,  my  unfortunate  brother,  Arthur  — 
you  are  aware  —  civUiter  mortuus^  stopping 
the  way,  you  know,  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  about  it,  ever  since  my  poor  father. 
Lord  Verney,  you  know,  expired,  aboul  it, 
and  Tve  been,  as  you  know,  in  the  most 
painful  position  —  absurd^  you  know." 

^^  Quite  so ;  Fm  afraid  "  —  Forsythe  was 
again  edging  toward  the  door. 

^*  And  I  always  contended  that  where 
the  heir  was  civilly  dead,  about  it,  the  law 
should  make  proper  provision  —  don't  yon 
see  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,  only  /atr—  a  very  wise  and 
politic  statute  —  and  I  wish  very  much, 
with  your  experience,  you'd  turn  your  at- 
tention to  draw.  one.  I'm  obliged  to  be  off 
now,  to  meet  the  New  Discount  directors ; 
consultation  at  my  chambers." 
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And  80,  smiling,  Fonjrthe,  Q*C^  did  van- 
ish, at  last 

All  this  over,  Mr.  Cleve  Vemey  proposed 
to  himself  a  little  excursion,  of  a  day  or 
two,  to  Paris,  to  which  his  uncle  saw  no  ob- 
jection. 

Not  very  far  from  the  ancient  town  of 
Caen,  where  the  comparative  quietude  of 
Normandy,  throughout  the  throes  of  the 
great  revolution,  has  spared  so  many  relics 
of  the  by-^one  France,  is  an  old  chateau, 
still  habitable  —  still,  after  a  fashion,  com- 
fortable—  and  which  you  may  have  at  a 
veiT  moderate  rent,  indeed. 

Here  is  an  old  wood,  cut  in  a  quincunx ; 
old  ponds  stocked  with  carp;  great  old 
stables  ^one  to  decay;  and  the  chateau 
itself,  IS  indescribably  picturesque  and 
sad. 

It  is  the  Chateau  de  Cresseron  —  with- 
drawn in  historic  seclusion,  amid  the  glories 
and  regrets  of  memory,  quite  out  of  the  tide 
of  modern  traffic. 

Here,  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  ponds, 
one  evening,  stood  an  old  lady,  throwing 
in  little  bits  of  bread  to  the  carp  that  float- 
ed and  flitted,  like  golden  snadows,  this 
way  and  that,  as  the  crumbs  sank  in  the 
water,  when  she  heard  a  well-known  voice 
near  her,  which  made  her  start 

"  Good  heavens !  Mr.  Vemey  I  You 
here  ?  **  she  exclaimed,  with  such  utter 
wonderment,  her  little  bit  of  bread  raised 
in  her  fingers,  that  Cleve  Verney,  though 
in  no  merry  mood,  could  not  help  smiling. 

'*  Yes  —  here  indeed  —  and  after  all,  is  it 
quite  so  wonderful  ?  "  said  he. 

**  Well,  of  course  you  know,  Mr.  Vemey, 
I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  Of  course  you 
know  thai ;  but  Tm  very  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  you  have  done  a  wise  or  a  pru- 
dent thing  in  coming  here,  and  I  don't 
know  that  under  the  circumstances,  I  ought 
to  be  glad  to  see  you  ;  in  fact,  Vm  afraid  it 
it  very  rank"  said  Miss  Sheckleton,  growing 
moire  decided  as  she  proceeded. 

**  No,  Not  rash.  I've  been  very  miser- 
able, $0  miserable  that  the  worst  certainty 
which  this  visit  might  brin^  me,  would  be 
almost  a  relief  compared  with  the  intoler- 
able suspense  I  have  lived  in;  therefore, 
you  see,  it  really  is  not  rash.** 

^  I'm  very  bad  at  an  argument,*'  persisted 
the  old  lady ;  *'  but  it  is  rash,  and  very  rash 
—  you  can't  conceive,"  and  here  she  lower- 
ed her  voice,  *^  the  state  of  exasperation  in 
which  he  is." 

^  He,"  of  course  could  only  mean  Sir 
Booth  Fanahawe ;  and  Cleve  answered  — 

**  I  assure  you,  X  can't  blame  him.  I 
doo't  wonder.    1  think  a  great  deal  hm 


been  very  wantonly  done  to  aggravate  his 
misfortunes :  but  surely  he  can't  fancy  that 
I  could  sympathise  with  any  such  proceed- 
ings, or  feel  anything  but  horror  and  di^ 
gust.  Surely,  you  would  not  allow  him  to 
connect  me,  however  slightly  ?  I  know  you 
would  not." 

**  My  dear  Mr.  Vemey,  you  don't  knour 
Booth  Fanshawe,  or  raUier,  vou  do,  I  be* 
lieve,  know  him  a  great  deal  too  well,  to 
fancy  that  I  could  venture  to  speak  to  him 
upon  the  subject  ThcU,  I  assure  you,  is 
quite  out  of  the  question ;  and  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  franklv,  if  he  were  at  home,  I 
mean  here,  I  should  have  begged  you  at 
once,  inhospitable  as  it  might  seem,  to  leave 
this  place,  and  trust  to  time  and  to  letters, 
but  here  I  would  not  have  allowed  you  to 
linger." 

'*  He's  away  from  home,  then  I "  exclaim* 
ed  Cleve. 

*'  Yes ;  but  hell  be  back  to-night  at  ten 
o'clock." 

**  At  ten  o'clock,"  repeated  Cleve,  and 
the  youne  man  thought  what  a  treasure  of 
minutes  tnere  was  in  the  interval.  ^*  And 
Miss  Fanshawe  —  Margaret  —  she's  quite 
well  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  she's  quite  well,"  answered  kind 
Miss  Sheckleton,  looking  in  his  earnest 
eyes,  and  thinking  that  he  looked  a  little 
thin  and  pale.  ^*  She's  quite  well  and,  I  hope, 
you  have  been." 

**  Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  young  man, 
^*  as  well  as  a  man  with  a  good  many 
troubles  can  be.  In  fact,  I  may  tell  youj 
I've  been  very  unhappy.  I  was  tninking  of 
writing  to  Sir  Booth." 

**  DonUy"  implored  Miss  Sheckleton,  look- 
ing  quite  wildly  into  his  eyes,  and  with  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  as  if  to  arrest  the  writ- 
ing of  that  letter,  "  you  have  no  notion  how 
he  feels.  I  assure  you,  an  allusion  —  the 
slightest  thing  is  quite  enough  to  set  him  in 
a  blaze.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  I  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  till  I  took  up  the 
paper  he  had  been  reading;,  and  I  found 
there  something  about  the  Vemey  peerage, 
and  proof  that  Arthur  Verney  was  dead, 
and  your  uncle  to  get  it ;  and  really  I  can't 
wonder — some  people  seem  so  unaccount-, 
ably  fortunate,  and  others,  everything  goes 
wrong  with  —  even  /  felt  vexed  when  I 
read  it,  though,  of  course,  any  good  fortune 
happeninji^  to  you,  I  should  be  very  glad  of. 
But  he  did  not  see  any  of  us  till  next  day-— 
even  Macklin." 

*♦  Yes,  it  is  very  true,"  said  Cleve,"  my 
uncle  tf  dead,  and  we  shall  prove  it,  that  is, 
my  uncle  Kiflyn  wilL  Bot  you  are  qnito 
right  to  distinguish  as  yoa  da    It  inrolTW 
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nothing  for  me.  Since  it  has  come  so 
near,  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  its  ever  reach* 
ing  me.  I  have,  I  can*t  call  it  a  con- 
▼iution,  but  a  superstition,  that  it  never 
will.  I  must  build  m?  own  fortunes  from 
their  foundations,  with  my  own  hand. 
There  is  but  one  success  on  earth  that  can 
make  me  very  proud  and  very  happy.  Do 
you  thinkf  tkit  havinsT  come  all  this  way,  in 
that  hope,  on  that  one  chance,  that  Marga- 
ret will  see  me  V  " 

**I  wish  you  had  written  to  me  before 
comint;,"  said  Anne  Sbeckleton,  after  a  lit- 
tle pause.  '*  I  should  have  liked  to  find 
out  first,  all  I  could,  from  herself,  she  is  so 
odd.  I've  often  tt>ld  you  that  she  is  odd. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  write  to 
me  before  coming  over,  and  I  should  have 
talked  to  her,  that  is,  of  course  if  she  had 
allowed  me,  for  I  can't  in  the  least  say, 
that  she  would  even  hear  me  on  the  sub- 
ject." • 

"  Well,"  said  Cleve,  with  a  sigh,  "  I  have 
come —  I  am  here  —  and  pro  I  cannot  with- 
out seeing  her — I  cannot — land  you,  I 
think,  are  too  kind  to  wish  that  I  should. 
Yes,  Miss  Sheckieton,  you  have  been  my 
true  friend  throughout  this  — what  shall  I 
call  it  ?  —  wild  and  terrible  dream  —  for  I 
cannot  believe  it  real  —  I  wonder  at  it  my- 
self—  I  ought  to  wish  I  had  never  seen  her 
—  but  I  cannot  —  and  I  think  on  the  result 
of  this  visit  dep^'nds  the  wh«.»lc  course  of  my 
life.  You'll  not  sec  me  long,  I  think,  in  the 
House  of  Gammons,  nor  in  £nglatid ;  but 
ril  tell  you  more  by-and-by." 

It  was  sunset  now.  A  red  and  m(Oan- 
cboly  glow,  rising  from  piles  of  western 
clond,  melted  gra'lually  eastward  into  the 
deep  blue  of  night,  in  which  the  stars  were 
already  glimmering. 

Along  onrf  of  the  broad  avenues  cut 
through  the  forest  that  debouches  u])on  the 
coart-yard  of  the  quaint  old  chateau  they 
were  now  walking,  and,  r'ii^in:T  his  eyes,  ho 
saw  Margaret  approaching  from  the  antique 
house. 

CHAPTER     XXXVI. 
SH£   00ME8   AND   SPEAKS. 

"  She  is  coming,  Mr.  Verney,"  said  Miss 
Sheckh'ton,  speaking  low  and  quittly;  but 
her  voice  8ounde<l  a  little  strangely,  and  I 
think  the  good-natured  spinster  was  agitat- 
ed. 

Cleve,  walking  bv  her  side,  made  no 
answer.  He  saw  Margaret  approach,  and 
while  she  was  yet  a  good  way  off,  sudden- 
ly stop.    She  had  not  seen  them  before. 


There  seemed  no  indecision.  It  was  simply 
that  she  was  startled,  and  stood  stilL 

"  Pray,  Miss  Sheckieton,  do  you  go  on 
alone.  Entreat  her  not  to  refuse  me  a  few 
minutes,"  said  he. 

*'  I  will  —  she  shall  —  1  will,  indeed  Mr. 
Verney,"  said  Miss  Sheckieton  very  much 
fidgeted.  But  you  had  better  rem^n  where 
we  were,  just  now;  1  will  return  to  yon, 
and  —  there  are  some  French  servants  at 
the  house  —  will  you  think  me  very  strange 

—  unkind,  I  am  sure,  you  will  not  —  if  I  say 
it  is  only  common  prudence  that  you  should 
not  be  seen  at  the  house  V  You  understand 
why  I  say  so." 

*'  Certainly.  I  shall  do  whatever  yon 
think  best,"  he  answered.  They  had  ar- 
rested their  walk,  as  Margaret  had  done, 
during  this  little  parley.  Perhaps  she  was 
uncertain  whether  her  approach  had  been 
observed.  The  sun  had  gone  down  by  this 
time,  and  the  twilight  had  begun  to  make 
distant  objects  a  little  indistinct. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  mancenvring 
here,  for  Miss  Fanshawe  reHnmetJ  her  walk, 
and  her  cousin,  Anne  Sheckieton,  advanced 
alone  to  meet  her. 

'*  Margaret,  dear,  a  friend  has  unexpect- 
edly arrived,"  began  Miss  Sheckieton. 

"And  gone,  perhaps,"  answered  Margaret 
Fanshawe,  in  one  of  her  moods.  ''^Belter 
gone  —  come,  darling,  let  us  turn,  and  go 
towards  home  —  it  is  «»rowinff  so  dark." 

And  with  these  words,  taking  Miss  Shec- 
kU'ton's  hand  in  hers,  she  turned  towards  the 
house,  not  chofwing  to  see  the  fiiend  whom 
that  elderly  lady  had  so  eagerly  indicated. 

Stxangely  did  Cleve  Verney  feel.  That 
beautiful,  cruel  girl ! — what  could  she  mean  ? 
how  could  she  treat  him  so  ?  Is  there  not, 
in  strange  countries,  where  people  meet,  a 
kindlier  impul:^e  tlian  elsewhere? —  and 
here  —  could  anything  be  more  stoney  and 
utterly  cruel  ?     The  same  wonderful  Cenci 

—  the  sauie  low,  sweet  voice  —  the  same 
laugh,  even  — iust  for  a  moment  —  but  now 

—  how  unspeakably  cruel  ?  He  could  see 
that  Miss  Sheckieton  was  talking  earnestly 
to  her,  as  they  walked  slowly  away.  It  all 
seemed  like  a  dream.     The  formal  old  wood 

—  the  gray  chateau  in  the  background, 
rising,  with  its  round  turrets,  and  conical 
tops,  and  steep  roo6  against  the  rose-tinted 
sky  of  evening ;  and  in  the  foreground  — 
not  two  score  steps  away  —  those  figures  — 
that  girl  to  whom  so  lately  he  was  so  near 
being  all  the  world  —  to  whom,  it  now  ap- 
peared, he  was  absolutely  nothing  —  oh! 
that  he  had  never  heard,  in  Shakespeare's 
phr:<ae,  that  mermaid  voice  1 

His  pride  was  wounded.    With  a  yearning 
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that  amounted  to  agony,  he  watched  their  re- 
ceiling  steps.    Follow  them  he  would  not. 

He  leaned  against  the  tiee  by  which  Miss 
Sheckleton  had.  left  him,  and  half  resolved 
to  quit  that  melancholy  scene  of  his  worst 
disaster  without  another  look  or  word  — 
with  only  the  regrets  of  all  a  life. 

When  Miss  Shickleton  had  reached  Mar- 
garet, before  the  young  lady  spoke,  she  saw, 
by  her  unusual  paleness  and  by  something  at 
once  of  pain  and  anger  in  her  face,  that  she 
had  seen  Cleve  Vemey. 

"  Well,  Margaret,  if  you  wUl  go,  you  ivill ; 
but,  before  you  make  it  irreparable,  you 
must,  at  least,  think." 

*»  Think  of  what  ?  "  said  Margaret  a  little 
disdainfully. 

*^  Think  that  he  has  come  all  this  way  for 
nothing  but  the  ehance  of  seeing  you ;  of 
perhaps  saying  a  few  words  to  set  himself 
right." 

^*  If  he  wished  to  speak  to  me,  he  might 
have  said  so,"  she  answered. 

*^  Not  that  I  see  any  reason  to  change  my 
mind  on  that  point,  or  any  good  that  can 
come,  possible,  or  for  ever,  if  he  could  talk 
and  I  listen  for  so  long." 

**  Well,  but  you  can't  doubt  what  he  has 
come  for,"  said  Miss  Sheckleton. 

"  I  don't  doubt,  because  I  don't  mean  to 
think  about  it/'  said  the  young  lady,  looking 
fiercely  up  toward  the  gilded  weather  vanes 
that  swung  gently  on  the  gray  pinnacles  of 
the  chateau. 

^^  Yes,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt,  or 
of  thinking,  but  of  fact,  (or  he  did  say  so," 
pleaded  Miss  Sheckleton. 

**  I  wish  we  were  iu  Italy,  or  some  out- 
ofthe-way  part  of  Spain,"  said  the  hand- 
some girl,  in  the  same  vein,  and  walking  still 
onward ;  *^  I  always  said  this  was  too  near 
England,  too  much  in  the  current." 

^*  No,  dear,  it  is  a  quiet  place,"  said  good 
Anne  Sheckleton. 

**  No,  cousin  Anne,  it  is  the  most  u/iquiet 
place  in  all  the  world,"  answered  the  girl,  in 
a  wild,  low  tone,  as  she  walked  on. 

^^  And  he  wants  to  speak  to  you  ;  he  en- 
treats a  few  won  Is,  a  very  few." 

^*  You  know  I  ought  not,"  said  she. 

**  1  know  you  ouffht,  my  dear ;  you'll  be 
sorry  ibr  it,  all  your  days,  Margaret,  if  you 
don't,"  replied  Anne  Sheckleton. 

^*  Come  home,  dear,  ccme  home,  darling," 
said  the  girl,  peremptorily,  but  sadly. 

^*  I  say,  Margaret,  if  you  let  him  go  with- 
out speaking  to  him,  you  will  regret  it  all 
your  days." 

**  You  have  no  right  to  talk  this  way, 
counn  Anne ;  I  am  unhappy  enough  as  it 
is ;  come  OBt"  said  the 


"  If  you  send  him  away,  as  I  say,  it  is  all 
over  between  you." 

*'  So  it  is,  it  is  all  over ;  let  the  dead  rest." 

^^  The  world  is  wide  enough ;  there  are 
many  beautiful  creatures  there,  and  he  ie 
himself  so  beautiful,  and  go  ckver;  be  very 
sure  you  care  nothin^:  for  him,  before  you 
send  him  away,  for  you  will  never  see  him 
again/'  said  Miss  Sheckleton. 

**  I  know  —  1  am  sure  —  I  have  thought 
of  every  thing.  I  have  made  up  my  account 
long  ago,  for  nolir,  and  for  all  my  days," 
said  she. 

^^  So  you  have"  answered  Mies  Sheckle- 
ton. But  while  you  have  a  moment  still 
allowed  you,  Margaret,  review  it,  I  entreat 
of  you. 

**  Gome,  darling,  come — come — you 
ought  not  to  have  spoken  to  me  ;  why  have 
you  said  all  this  ?  "  feaid  Margaret,  sadly  and 
hurriedly. 

*'  Now,  Margaret  darling,  you  are  going  to 
stay  for  a  moment,  and  I  will  call  him." 

"Nol"  said  the  girl,  passionately,"  my 
mind's  made  up ;  not  in  hhste,  cousin  Anne, 
but  long  ago.     I'  ve  looked  my  la^>t  on  him." 

**  Now,  darling,  listen  :  you  know,  1'  ve 
seen  him,  he's  looking  ill,  I  think  ;  and  I've 
told  him  that  you  must  speak  to  him  Marga- 
ret;  and  I  tell  you  }ou  must,  said  Miss 
Sheckleton,  blushing  in  her  eagerness. 

''  No,  cousin  Anne,  let  there  be  an  end  of 
this  between  us ;  1  thought  it  was  over  long 
ago.  To  him,  I  will  never,  never  —  while  life 
remains  —  never  speak  more."  As  she  thus 
spoke,  walkin<r  more  hurriedly  toward  the 
house,  she  heard  a  voice  beside  her  ^ay  — 

"  Margaret  I  Margaret,  darling  —  one 
word  ! " 

And  turning  suddenly,  she  saw  Cleve 
Verney  before  her.  Under  the  thick  folds 
of  her  chestnut  hair,  her  feaiures  were  pale 
as  marble,  and  fur  a  time,  it  seemed  to  him 
he  saw  nothing  but  her  wild,  beautiful  eyes 
fixed  upon  him. 

Still  as  a  .statue,  she  Ftood  confronting 
him.  One  little  foot  advanced,  and  her 
tiny  hand  closed,  and  pressed  to  her  heart 
in  the  attitude  in  which  an  affrighted  Nun 
might  hold  her  cruciiix. 

''  Yes,  Margaret,"  he  said  at  last,  **  I  waa 
as  near  going  — .as  you  were  near  leaving 
me  — -unheard ;  but,  thank  God,  Uiat  is  not 
to  be.  No,  Margaret  darling,  you  could  not. 
Wild  as  my  words  m^y  sound  in  your  ears, 
you  will  listen  to  them,  for  they  shall  be  few ; 
you  will  listen  to  them,  for  you  are  too  good 
to  condemn  any  one  that  ever  loved  you 
unheard." 

There  was  a  little  panie,  diuring  which  all 
ihot  pftfsed  was  a  sileiil  pressure  of 
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I^eckleton's  hand  upon  Margaret's,  as  verj 
pale,  and  with  her  brow  knit  in  a  painful 
anxiety,  she  drew  hurriedly  back,  and  lefl 
the  two  young  people  together,  standing  by 
the  roots  of  the  otd  tree,  under  the  faint, 
rose-tinted  sky  of  evening. 

Lovers'  promises  or  lovers'  cruelties  — 
which  oatfa^  are  most  enduring  ?  Where 
now  were  Margaret's  vows  ?  Oh  I  inex- 
haustible fountain  of  pity,  and  beautiful 
mutability  of  woman's  heart  I  In  the  pas- 
sion avowed,  so  oflen  something  of  simula- 
tion ;  in  the  feelin?  disowned,  so  often  the 
true  and  beautiful  life.  Who  shall  read 
this  wonderful  riddle,  running  in  romance, 
and  in  song,  and  in  war,  the  world's  history 
through  ? 

^^MsLTgaretj  will  you  hear  me?"  he 
pleaded. 

To  her  it  was  like  a  voice  in  a  dream, 
and  a  form  seen  there,  in  that  dream-land 
in  which  we  meet  the  dead,  without  won- 
der, forgetting  time  and  separation. 

.**  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  change  my 
purnose.  I  don't  know  why  I  do ;  but  we 
shall  never  meet  again,  I  am  sure,  so  speak 
on." 

**Te8,  Mai^^aret,  I  will  speak  on,  and  tell 
you  how  entirely  yon  have  mistaken  and 
wronged  me/'  said  Cleve  Vemey,  in  the 
same  sad  and  passionate  tones. 

Grood-natured  Anne  Sheckleton,  watch- 
ing at  a  little  distance,  saw  the  talk  —  at 
first  belonging  altogether  to  Mr.  Vemey, 
at  last  begin  to  divide  itself  a  little ;  then 
side  by  side  they  walked  a  few  steps,  and 
then  paused  again :  and  so  once  more  a  short 
way,  the  lady  looking  down,  and  then  on 
and  on  to  the  margin  of  that  long  straight 
pond,  on  which  in  their  season  are  floating 
water-lilies,  and,  under  its  great  oblong 
mirror,  gliding  those  golden  fishes  which 
are,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  our  spinster 
friend's  kindly  resources  in  this  quaint  exile. 
And  so  the  twilight  deepened:  and  Miss 
Sheckleton  saw  these  two  figures  like  shad- 
ows gliding  side  by  side,  to  and  fro,  along 
the  margin,  till  the  moonlight  came  and 
lighted  the  still  pool  over,  and  dappled  the 
sward  with  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  and 
made  the  old  chateau  in  the  back-ground, 
with  its  white  front,  its  turrets  and  pinna- 
cles and  gilded  vanes,  look  filmy  as  a  fairy 
castle. 

Wrapping  her  cloak  about  her,  she  sat 
herself  down  upon  the  marble  seat  close 
by,  unobserved  and  pleased,  watching  this 
picture  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  and  of  all 
such  moonlighted  colloquies,  with  a  wonder- 
Ail  and  excited  interest  —  with^  indeed,  a 
mixture  of  melancholy  and  delight  and  £d$K* 


HalAhonr  afler  half-hour  glided  Inr,  as 
she  looked  on  this  picture,  and  read  in  fancy 
the  romance  that  was  weaving  itself  out  oif 
the  silvery  thread  of  their  sweet  discourse  in 
this  sad  old  scene.  And  then  she  looked 
at  her  watch,  and  wondered  how  the  time 
had  sped,  and  sighed ;  and  smiling  and  ask- 
ing no  question,  came  before  them,  and  in 
a  low,  gentle  warning,  told  them  that  the 
hour  for  parting  had  come. 

As  they  stood  side  by  side  in  the  moon- 
light, did  the  beautiful  girl,  with  the  fludi 
of  that  romantic  hour,  never,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  on  her  cheek,  with  its  light  in  her 
wonderful  eyes,  ever  look  so  beautiful  be- 
fore ?  Or  did  that  young  man,  Cleve  Ver- 
ney,  whom  she  thought  she  understood,  but 
did  not,  ever  look  so  handsome  ?  —  the  en- 
thusiasm and  the  glow  of  his  victory  in  his 
strangely  beautiful  face. 

There  were  a  few  silent  moments :  and 
she  thought  could  fancy  paint  a  more  beau- 
tiful young  couple  than  these  ! 

There  are  scenes — only  momentary  —  so 
near  Paradise — sights,  so  nearly  angelic» 
that  they  touch  us  with  a  mysterious  eesta* 
sy  and  sorrow.  In  the  glory  and  transla- 
tion of  the  moment,  the  feeling  of  its  transi- 
tariness,  and  the  sense  of  our  mortal  lott 
cross  and  thrill  us  with  a  Strang  pain,  like 
the  mysterious  anguish  that  minutes  in  the 
rapture  of  sublime  music.  «  So,  Miss  Sheck- 
leton, very  pale,  smiling  yery  tenderly, 
sobbed  and  wept,  one  would  have  said  bit- 
terly, for  a  little  while;  and,  drying  her 
eyes  quickly,  saw  before  her  the  same  beau* 
tiful  young  faces  looking  upon  hers;  and  the 
old  lady  took  their  hands  and  pressed  them, 
and  smiled  a  great  deal  through  her  tears,  and 
said  —  '*  All,  at  last,  as  I  wished  it :  God 
bless  you  both  —  God  Almighty  bless  you, 
my  darling : "  and  she  put  her  arms  about 
Margaret's  neck,  and  kissed  her  very  ten- 
derly. 

Ajid  then  came  the  reminder,  that  must 
not  be  slighted.  The  hour  had  come,  in- 
deed, and  Cleve  must  positively  go.  Miss 
Sheckleton  would  hear  of  no  fhrtner  delay 
—  no,  not  another  minute.  Her  fbar  of 
Sir  Booth  was  profound ;  so,  with  a  **  God 
bless  you,  darling,"  and  a  very  pale  iace, 
and  —  why  should  there  not  be — one  long, 
long  kiss,  Cleve  Vemey  took  his  leave,  and 
was  gone;  and  the  sailing  moon  lost  herself 
among  clouds,  so  darkness  stole  swiftly  over 
the  landscape. 

Margaret  Fanshawe  drew  bet-  dear  old 
cousin  near  to  her,  and  in  turn,  placing  her 
arms  round  her  neck  folded  her  close,  end 
Annie  Sheckleton  ooold  fbel  the  wild  ihnb^ 
biifg  of  the  yoonggirTt  heart  close  to  her  M% 
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Margaret  was  not  weeping,  bat  she  stood 
very  (>ale,  with  her  arms  still  laid  on  her 
ooosin's  ihoalders,  and  looked  almost  wildly 
down  into  her  wistful  eyes. 

**  Coosin  Annie  —  oh,  darling  I  yon  must 
pray  for  me,"  said  Margaret  Fanshawe.  *^  I 
tboQfffat  it  could  never  be ;  I  thought  I  knew 
mys^f,  but  all  that  w  vain  :  there  is  another 
will  above  us  —  Fate  —  Eternal  Fate,  and  I 
am  where  I  am,  I  know  not  how. 

*^  Why  Margaret,  darling,  it  is  what  I  have 
been  longing  for  —  the  very  best  thing  that 
oonid  have  happened ;  you  ought  to  be  the 
happiest  girl  in  the  world,"  urged  Miss 
Annie  Sheckleton,  cheerily. 

^  No,  darling ;  I  am  not  happy,  except  in 
this,  that  I  know  I  love  him,  and  would 
not  give  him  up  for  all  the  world ;  but  it 
fMema  to  me  to  have  been,  from  first  to  last, 
a  Vitality,  and  I  can't  shake  ofi*  the  fear  that 
lies  at  my  heart 

**  Hash,  dear — I  hear  wheels,  I  think," 
said  Miss  Sheckleton,  listening. 

Margaret  was  preoccupied,  and  did  not 
listen.  I  don't  think  she  cared  much  at  that 
moment  who  came  or  went,  except  that  one 
to  whom  her  love  was  now  irrevocably 
given. 

"  No ;  I  can't  hear  —  no ;  but  he  will  be 
here  immediately.  We  must  not  be  out, 
you  know ;  he  may  ask  for  me  and  he  so  — 
00  very  —  what  shall  I  say  ?  " 

Maxgaret  did  not  mind.  She  tamed  a 
wild  and  plaintive  look  upward  towards  the 


struggling  moon  —  now  emerging,  now  lott 
again  — and  she  said, 

**  Come,  darling —  let  us  go,"  said  Marga- 
ret 

And  she  looked  around  her  gently,  as  if 
awaking  from  a  dream. 

**  Come,  darling,"  she  continued,  placing 
her  hand  on  Anne  Sheckleton's  arm. 

**  Yes ;  and  you  are  not  to  tease  yourself, 
Margaret,  dear,  with  fancies  and  foUiee. 
As  1  said  before,  you  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
happiest  girls  in  existence." 

**  So  I  am  —  in  a  sense  —  in  a  degree," 
she  answered,  dreamily  —  "very  happy  — 
oh  !  wonderfully  happy  —  but  there  is  —  and 
I  can't  help  it — tne  feeling  of  something 
overhanging  me.  I  don't  know  what — fd' 
tal,  as  I  said ;  but,  be  it  what  it  mliy,  let  it 
come.  I  could  not  lose  him  now,  for  all  the 
world." 

She  was  looking  up  as  she  spoke,  toward 
the  broken  moonlight,  herself  as  pale,  and  a 
strange  plaintive  smile  of  rapture  broke 
over  her  beautiful  face,  as  if  answering  the 
smile  of  a  spirit  in  the  air. 

**  Come,  darling,  come,"  whispered  Ifiss 
Sheckleton,  and  they  walked  side  by  side  in 
silence  to  the  house,  and  so  to  Maivaret's 
room,  where  she  sat  down  bv  the  wmdow, 
looking  out,  and  kind  Anne  obeckleton  sat 
by  the  table,  with  her  thin  old  hand  to  her 
cheek,  watching  her  fondly,  and  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  speak,  for  she  was  longing  16 
hear  a  great  deal  more. 


I^^»»»^^^^WV<^^»»V^»M^^^^>»^^^S^^^ 


A  pocket  microscope,  of  a  simple  and  cheap 
kind,  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Frith»  the 
opticians.  It  consists  of  a  small  lens,  of  ex- 
ceedingly short  focus  (l~25th  of  an  inck,  ac- 
cording to  the  makers),  which  is  fitted  into  a 
brass  tube.  Immediately  beneath  the  lens  is  a 
glasa  plate,  in  which  such  objects  as  cheese- 
mihm,  wheel-animalcules,  &c.,  are  to  be  placed. 
At  tin  other  extremity  of  the  tube  is  a  dia- 
pkiagm,  the  object  of  which  we  do  not  perceive. 
The  maoafacturers'  prospectus  styles  the  leas 
ihb  eye-piece ;  the  plate  on  which  the  object  is 
held  the  olject-fflass  ;  and  the  diaphragm  the 
condenser.  As  these  applicatioas  of  well-known 
oolieal  axpressioos  are  not  in  accordance  with 
IM  terminology  of  nucroscopists,  they  are  likely 
10  lead  to  error.    The  lens  has  a  high 
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ing  power ;  but  it  has  oertain  optical  disadvi 
tages. 


M.  Scontetten  has  described  and  figured  some 
curious  surgical  instruments,  recently  fbund  in 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sniveon% 
bouse  at  uercnlanenm.  Several  qpecimeas 
were  found,  but  the  following  show  in  an  e^ 
pedal  manner  the  adTanoed  conditions  of  sur- 
gery at  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Heronlft- 
neum  !  "  Sounds  "  for  soale  and  female  adults, 
and  for  children ;  a  tpeatlumvUri  with  two,  and 
another  with  three  valves ;  and  a  specnlumanL 
Some  of  our  modem  inventors  will  be  surprised 
to  find  their  discoveries  in  use  so  fitf  back  as 
two  tfioosand  yean  slnoek 


Thli  article  is  by  Carlyle.     It  ht^  made  much 
ilk.      Tt  1b  the  utteranoe  of  the  leadlnff  prophet  of 
Toryism,  —  Absolutism,  —  tilavery.    We  euinot  in 
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Nasty ;  *  —  tfaiB  beautiful  career,  not  in  Aop- 

^oodfl  only,  but  in  all  things  temporal,  spir- 

3By'otherwayMwell  Justify  ounielves  for /aooin^  itual  and  eternal,  to  be  flnne  ffenerottslr 

S.'^.r/iM'i'iS^fSL^.teln?.  "  "*•    '°  ope°.  'ide  «« 'he  portal,  of  tte^uniTe-e' 

80  that  everybody  shall  start  free,  and  every- 

SUOOTING  NIAGARA :  AND  AFT£ltf  where,    *  under  enlighteoed  popular   sof- 

fra^e,'  the  race  shall  he  to  the  swift,  and  the 

I  high  office  shall  fall  to  him  who  is  ablest 

if  not  to  do  it,  at  least  to  get  eketed  lor 

There  probably  never  was  since  the  doing  it. 
Heptarchy  ^ded,  or  ahnost  since  it  began,  These  are  three  altogether  new  and  very 
so  hugely  critical  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  considerable  achievementa,  l^tng  visibly 
England  as  this  we  have  now  entered  upon,  ahead  of  us,  not  hr  off, — and  so  extremely 
wit£  universal  8eJf-<x)ngratalation  and  mns-  considerable,  that  every  thinking  English 
ing  up  of  caps ;  nor  one  in  which,  —  with  creature  is  tempted  to  go  into  manifold  re- 
no  Norman  Invasion  now  ahead,  to  lay  hold  flections  and  inquiries  upon  thenu  My  mrn 
of  it,  to  bridle  and  regulate  it  for  us  (little  have  not  been  wanting,  any  time  these 
thinking  it  was/or  us),  and  guide  it  into  thirty  years  past,  but  they  have  not  been  of 
higher  and  wider  regions,  —  the  question  a  joyful  or  triumphant  nature ;  not  prone  to 
of  utter  death  or  of  nobler  new  life -for  the  ntter  themselves;  indeed  expecting,  till 
jKwr  Country  was  so  uncertain.  Three  lately,  that  they  might  with  propriety  lie 
things  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  gods  and  unuttered  altogether.  But  the  series  of 
men,  at  least  by  EngL'sh  men  and  gods;  events  comes  swifter  and  swifter,  at  a  strange 
.certain  to  haopen,  and  are  now  in  visible  rate ;  and  hastens  unexpectedly,  — '  Teloci- 
course  of  fulfilmenL  ty  increasing  *  (if  you  will  consider,  for  this 

1<»  Democrocy  to  complete  itself;  to  go  too  is  as  when  the  little  stone  hM  been  looa- 
the  full  length  of  its  courie,  towards  the  ened,  wliich  sets  the'  whole  mountain  side 
Bottomless  or  into  it,  no  power  now  extant  in  motion)  *  as  the  square  of  the  time : '  —  so 
to.prevent  it  or  even  considerably  retard  it,  that  t^  wisest  Prc^hecy  finds  it  was  quite 
—  till  we  have  seen  where  it  will  lead  wrong  as  to  date ;  and,  patiendy,  or  erea 
ns  to,  and  whether  there  will  Uien  be  any  iodiJently  waiting,  is  astonished  to  see  il- 
return  possible,  or  none.  Complete  "  lit)-  self  fulfilled,  not  in  centuries  as  anticipated, 
erty  "  to  all  oersons ;  Count  of  Heads  to  be  but  in  decades  and  years.  It  was  a  clesr 
the  Divine  Court  of  Appeal  on  every  ques-  prophecy,  for  instance,  that  Germany  would 
tion  and  interest  of  mankind;  Count  of  either  become  honourably  Prussian  or  go  to 
Heads  to  choose  a  Parliament  according  to  jjradual  annihilation  :  but  who  of  us  expect- 
its  own  heart  at  last,  and  sit  with  Penny  ^d  that  we  oureelves,  instead  of  our  chil- 
Newspapers  zealously  watching  the  same ;  Wren's  children,  should  live  to  behold  it ; 
said  Parliament,  80  chosen  and  so  watched,  ^^j^t  a  magnanimous  and  fortunate  Herr 
to  do  what  trifle  of  legislating  and  adminis-  ^^^  Bismarck,  whose  dispraise  was  in  all  the 
tering  may  still  be  needed  in  such  an  Eng-  newspapers,  would,  to  his  own  amazement, 
land,  with  its  hundred  and  fifty  millions  find  the  thing  now  double;  and  would  do 
*  free '  more  and  more  to  follow  each  his  own  j^^  ^o  the  essential  of  it,  in  a  few  of  the  cur- 
nose,  by  way  of  guide-post  in  this  intricate  ^nt  weeks  ?  That  England  would  have  to 
world.                  ,.    .     ,   .  take  the  Niagara  leap  of  completed  Democ- 

2°  That,  m  a  limited  time,  say  50  years  p^cy  one  day,  was  also  a  pUin  prophecy, 
hence,  the  Church,  all  Churches  and  so-  though  uncertain  as  to  time. 
called     religions,    the    Christian    Religion 
itself,  shall  have  deliquesced,  —  into  **  Lib- 
erty of  Conscience,"  Progress  qf  Opinion,  J^- 
Progress  of  Intellect,  Philanthropic  Move-  . 
ment,   and    other  aqueous  residues,  of  a  The  prophecy,  truly,  was  plain  eoxmpk 
rapid  badly-scented  character ;—  and  shall,  this    long  while  :—  "  ^fui  W  ffw-(&v  nr 
4ike  water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  trouble  ytrc^o:^'')  For  who  can  change  the  opinion 
nobody  considerably  thenceforth,  but  evap-  of  these  pec^le  ?  "  as  the  sage  Antonmuto 
orate  at  its  leisure.  notes.    It  ifl  indeed  strange  how  prepoatet- 

8°  That,  in  lieu  thereof,  there  shall  be  sions  and  delusions  seise  upon  whole  copn- 

Free  Trade,  in  all  senses,  and  to  all  lengths :  munides  of  men ;  no  basis  in  the  notion  t^y 

unlimited  Free  Trade,  —  which  some  take  have  formed,  yet  everybody  adopting  it, 

to  mean,  *  Free  racing,  ere  long  with  un-  everybody  finding  the  whole  world  af^rae 

limited  speed,  in  the  career  of  Cheap  and  with  him  in  it,  and  accept  it  •■  an  axioia  rf 
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Euclid;  and,  in  the  universal  repetition 
and  reverberation,  takini;  all  contradiction 
of  it  afl  an  insult,  and  a  sign  of  malicious  in- 
sanity, hardly  to  be  borne  with  patience. 
^  For  who  can  change  the  opinion  of  these 
people  ?  **  as  our  Divus  Imperator  says. 
j^o  wisest  of  mortals.  This  people  cannot 
be  convinced  out  of  its  **  axiom  ot*  Euclid  *' 
by  any  reasoning  whatsoever;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  world  assenting,  and  continu- 
ally repeating  and  reverberating,  there  soon 
comes  that  singular  phenomenon,  which  the 
Germans  call  Schwdrmerey  C*  enthusicutm  '  is 
our  poor  Greek  equivalent^,  which  means 
■imply  *  Stcarmeryy'or  the  *  Gathering  of  Men 
in  Swarms/  and  what  prodijgies  they  are  in 
tbe  habit  of  doing  and  believing,  when  thrown 
into  that  miraculous  condition.  Some  big 
Queen  Bee  is  in  the  centre  of  the  swarm  ; — 
bat  any  commonplace  stupidest  bee^  Cleon 
the  Tanner,  Betles,  John  of  Leyden,  John 
of  Bromwicham,  any  bee  whatever,  if  he  can 
happen,  by  noise  or  otherwise,  to  be  chosen 
for  the  function,  will  straightway  get  fatted 
and  inflated  into  bufk,  which  of  itself 
means  complete  capacity ;  no  difficulty 
about  your  Queen  Bee:  and  tlie  swarm 
once  fcrmed,  finds  itself  impelled  to  action, 
aa  with  one  heart  and  one  mind.  Singular, 
in  the  case  of  human  swarms,  with  what 
perfection  of  unanimity  and  quasi-religious 
conviction  the  stupidest  abnurdities  can  be 
received  as  axioms  of  Euclid,  nay  as  articles 
of  faith,  which  you  are  not  only  to  \)elieve, 
unless  malignantly  insane,  but  are  (if  vou 
have  any  honour  or  morality)  to  push  into 
practise,  and  quam  primitm  »ee  done^  if  your 
loul  would  live  !  Divine  commandment  to 
tote  Q^  Manhood  Suffrage,'*  —  Horsehood, 
Doghood  ditto  not  yet  treated  of)  ;  univer- 
sal ^  glorious  liberty  **  (to  Sons  ot  the  Devil 
in  overwhelming;  majority,  as  would  ap- 
pear) :  count  of  Heads  the  God-appointed 
way  in  this  universe,  all  other  ways  Devil- 
appointed;  in  one  brief  word,  which  in- 
cludes whatever  of  palpable  incredibility 
and  delirious  absurdity,  universally  believed, 
can  be  uttered  or  imagined,  on  these  points, 
'*  the  equalitv  of  men,**  any  man  equal  to 
any  other ;  Quashee  Nigger  to  Socrates  or 
Shakspere  ;  Judas  Iscariot  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
—  ana  Bedlam  and  Gehenna  equal  to  the 
New  Jerusalem,  shall  we  sayV  If  these 
things  are  taken  up,  not  only  as  axioms  of 
Eucud,  but  as  articles  of  religion  burning  to 
be  put  in  practice  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  —  I  think  you  will  admit  that  Swarms 
try  plays  a  wonderful  part  in  the  heads  of 
poor  man  kind  ;  and  tnat  very  considerable 
results  are  likelv  to  follow  from  it  in  our  day  I 
But  jon  will  in  vain  attempt,  by  aigu- 


ment  of  human  intelleot,  to  contradict  or 
turn  aside  any  of  these  divine  axioms,  in* 
disputable  as  those  of  Euclid,  and  of  sacred 
or  quasi-celtetial  quality  to  boot:  if  you 
have  neglected  the  one  method  (which  was 
a  silent  one)  of  dealing  with  them  at  an 
early  sta^e,  they  are  thenceforth  invincible ; 
and  will  plunge  more  and  more  madly 
forward  towards  practical  fulfilment :  — 
once  fulfilled,  it  will  then  be  seen  how 
credible  and  wise  they  were.  Not  even 
the  Queen  Bee  but  will  then  know  what  to 
think  of  them.     Then,  and  never  till  then. 

By  far  the  notablest  result  of  Stoannery^ 
in  these  times,  is  that  of  the  late  American 
War,  with  Settlement  of  the  Nieger  Ques- 
tion ibr  result.  Essentially  ike  Nieger 
Question  was  one  of  the  smallest;  ana  in 
itself  did  not  much  concern  mankind  in  the 
present  time  of  struggles  and  hurries.  One 
always  rather  likes  ^e  Nigger ;  evidently  a 
poor  blockhead  with  good  dispositions,  with 
aflections,  attachments,  —  with  a  turn  for 
Nigger  Melodies,  and  the  like  :< —  he  is  the 
only  Savage  of  all  the  coloured  races  that 
doesn't  die  out  on  sight  of  the  White  Man ; 
but  can  actually  live  beside  him,  and  work 
and  increase  and  be  merry.  The  Almighty 
Maker  has  appointed  him  to  be  a  Servant. 
Under  penalty  of  Heaven's  curse,  neither 
party  to  this  pre-appointment  shall  neglect 
or  misdo  his  duties  therein  ;  —  and  it  is  ce^ 
tain  (though  as  yet  widely  unknown),  Ser- 
vantship  on  the  nomadic  principle,  at  the 
rate  of  so  many  .shillings  per  day,  cannot  be 
other  than  misdone.  The  whole  world  rises 
in  shrieks  against  you,  on  hearing  of  such  a 
thing: — yet  the  whole  world,  listening  to 
the  cool  Sheffield  disclosures  of  rattening, 
and  the  marketrrates  of  murder  in  that 
sinffular  **  Sheffield  Assassination  Company 
(Limited),*'  feels  its  hair  rising  on  end  ; — 
to  little  purpose  hitherto;  being  witlKNit 
even  a  gallows  to  make  response!  The 
fool  of  a  world  listens,  year  after  vear,  for 
above  a  generation  back,  to  **  disastrous 
strikes,**  **  merciless  lockouts"  and  other  de- 
tails of  the  nomadic  scheme  of  servitude ; 
nay  is  becoming  thoroughly  disc[uieted  aboot 
its  own  too  lofty-minded  flunkies,  mutinoiis 
maid-servants  (ending,  too  often  as  **  dis- 
tressed needle-women  ; "  thirty  thousand  of 
these  latter  now  on  the  pavements  of  Lon- 
don), and  the  kindred  phenomena  oa  every 
hand :  but  it  will  be  long  before  tbq  fool  of 
a  world  open  its  %ye%  to  the  taproot  of  all 
that,  —  to  the  frantic  notion,  in  snort,  That 
servantahip  and  mastenhioi  on  the  aomadie 
principle,  was  ever,  or  will  ever  be,  except 
for  brief  periods,  possible  among  human 
ereitares.   Poor  ioals»  and  when  tiiey  haiis 
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diBCoyered  it,  what  a  puddling  and  welter- 
ing, and  scolding  and  jargoning,  there  will 
be,  before  the  fint  real  step  towards  reme- 
dy is  taken ! 

Servantship,  like  all  soUd  contracts  be- 
tween men  (uke  wedlock  itself,  which  was 
once  nomadic  enoagh,  temporary  enough  1) , 
most  become  a  contract  of  permanency,  not 
easy  to  dissolye,  but  difficult  extremely,  —  a 
"  contract  for  life,"  if  you  can  manage  it 
(which  you  cannot,  without  many  wise  laws 
and  regulations,  and  a  great  deal  of  earnest 
thought  and  anxious  experience),  will  eyi- 
dently  be  the  best  of  all.  And  this  was 
already  the  Nig^er^s  essential  position. 
Mischief,  irreffulanties,  injustices,  did  pro- 
bably abound  between  Nigger  and  Buckra ; 
but  the  ])oisonous  taproot  of  all  mischief, 
and  impossibility  of  fairness,  humanity,  or 
well-doin^  in  the  contract,  never  bad  been 
there !  Of  all  else  the  remedy  was  easy  in 
oomparison ;  Yitally  important  to  eyery  just 
man  concerned  in  it;  and,  under  all  ob- 
structions (which  in  the  American  case, 
begirt  with  frantic  **  Abolitionists,"  fire- 
breathing  like  the  old  Chimsera,  were  im- 
mense), was  gradually  getting  itself  done. 
To  me  indiyidually  the  Nigger's  case  was 
not  the  most  pressing  in  the  world,  but 
among  the  least  so  1  America,  however, 
had  cot  into  Swarmery  upon  it  (not  Ameri- 
'ea's  blame  either,  but  in  great  part  ours, 
and  that  of  the  nonsense  toe  sent  over  to 
them)  ;  and  felt  that  in  the  Heavens  or  the 
Earth  there  was  nothing  so  godlike,  or 
incomparably  pressing  to  be  done.  Their 
enerey,  their  valour,  their  &c.  &c.  were 
worthy  of  the  stock  they  sprang  from:  — 
and  now,  poor  fellows,  done  it  is,  with  a 
witness.  A  continent  of  the  earth  has  been 
submerged,  for  certain  years,  by  deluges  as 
from  the  Pit  of  Hell ;  half  a  million  (some 
say  a  whole  million,  but  surely  they  exag- 
gerate *^  of  excellent  White  Men,  full  of 
sifts  ana  faculty,  have  slit  one  another  into 
horrid  death,  in  a  temporary  humor,  which 
will  leave  centuries  of  remembrance  fierce 
enough :  and  three  million  Blacks,  men  and 
brothers  (of  a  sort),  are  completely  ^  eman- 
eipated ;  launched  into  the  career  of  im- 
provement,—  likely  to  be  *Mmproved  off 
the  &ce  of  the  earth  "  in  a  ireneration  or 
two  I  That  is  the  dismal  prediction  to  me, 
of  the  warmest  enthusiast  to  their  Cause 
whom  I  have  known  of  American  men,  — 
who  doesn't  regret  his  great  efforts  either, 
in  the  great  Cause  now  won,  Cause  incom- 
rpmtMy  the  most  important  on  Earth  or  in 

•  **  More  than  half  a  million.'*   (Lunt.  Oriaim  of 
^k^itttWrn-i  New  York.  1»7.)     ^         '  ^**  ^ 


Heaven  at  this  time.    Papae^  papae  ;  won- 
derful indeed ! 

In  our  own  country,  too,  Swarmery  has 
played  a  great  part  for  many  years  past ; 
and  especially  is  now  playing,  in  these  very 
days  and  months.  Our  accepted  axioms 
about  "Liberty,"  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment," '*  Reform,"  and  the  like  objects,  are 
of  truly  wonderful  texture:  venerable  by 
antiquity,  many  of  them,  and  written  in  afl 
manner  of  Canonical  Books;  or  else,  the 
newer  part  of  them,  celestially  clear  as 
perfect  unanimity  of  all  tongues,  and  Vox 
populi  vox  Dei,  can  make  them:  axioms 
confessed,  or  even  inspirations  and  gospel 
verities,  to  the  general  mind  of  man.  To 
the  mind  of  here  and  there  a  man,  it  begins 
to  be  suspected  that  perhaps  they  are  only 
conditionally  true ;  that  taken  uncondition- 
ally, or  under  changed  conditions,  they  are 
not  true,  but  fhlse  and  even  disastrously 
and  fatally  so.  Ask  yourself  about  ^  Lib- 
erty," for. example;  what  you  do  really 
mean  by  it,  what  in  any  just  and  rational 
soul  is  that  Divine  Quality  of  liberty? 
That  a  ^ood  man  be  "  n*ee,"  as  we  call  it, 
be  permitted  to  unfold  himself  in  works  of 
go(xlness  and  nobleness,  is  surely  a  blessing 
to  him,  immense  and  indispensable;  —  to 
him  and  to  those  about  him.  But  that  a 
bad  man  be  **  firee,"  —  permitted  to  unfold 
himself  in  his  particular  way,  is  contrari- 
wise, the  fatallest  curse  you  could  inflict  on 
him ;  curse  and  nothing  else,  to  him  and  all 
his  neighbours.  •Him  the  very  Heavens 
call  upon  you  to  persuade,  to  urge,  induce, 
compel,  into  something  of  well-doing;  if 
^ou  absolutely  cannot,  if  he  will  continne 
m  ill*doinff, — then  for  him  (I  can  assure 
you,  thou^  you  will  be  shocked  to  hear  it), 
the  one  ^^blessinff"  left  is  the  speediest 
gallows  you  can  kad  him  to.  Speediest, 
that  at  least  his  ill-doing  may  cease  ^ti^ 
primvm.  Oh,  my  friends,  whither  are  yoa 
buzzing  and  swarming,  in  this  extrenielj 
absurd  manner  ?  Expecting  a  Millennium 
fi'om  **  extension  €ff  the  suffinge,"  laterally* 
vetrically,  or  in  whatever  way  ? 

All  the  Millenniums  I  ever  heard  of  here- 
tofore were  to  be  preceded  by  a  **  chaining 
of  the  Devil  for  a  thousand  years," — laying 
him  up,  tied  neck  and  heels,  and  put  be- 
yond stirring,  as  the  preliminary.  Yoa  too 
have  been  takine  preliminary  steps,  with 
more  and  moi«  iriom,  for  a  thirty  Ve>n 
back  ;  but  they  seem  to  be  all  in  the  oppo- 
site direction :  a  cutting  asunder  of  straps 
and  ties,  wherever  you  might  find  tbism ; 
pretty  indiscriminate  of  choice^n  the  matter : 
a  general  repeal  of  old  regulations,'  fb^m, 
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aad  restrictions  (restrictions  on  the  Devil 
originally,  I  believe,  for  most  part,  but  now 
fal^n  slack  and  ineffectual),  which  had  be- 
come unpleasant  to  many  of  you,  —  with 
loud  shouting  from  the  multitude,  as  strap 
afler  strap  was  cut,  **  Glory,  glory,  another 
strap'is  gone  I  **  —  this,  I  think,  has  mainly 
been  the  sublime  legislative  industry  of  Par- 
liament since  it  became  *' Reform.  Parlia- 
ment ;  **  victoriously  successful,  and  thought 
sublime  and  beneficent  by  some.  So  that 
now  hardly  any  limb  of  the  Devil  has  a 
thrum,  or  tatter  of  rope  or  leather  left  upon 
it :  —  there  needs  almost  superhuman  heroism 
in  you  to  **  whip  **  a  Garotter ;  no  Fenian 
taken  with  the  reddest  hand  is  to  be  meddled 
with,  under  penalties ;  hardlv  a  murderer, 
never  so  detestable  and  hideous,  but  you 
find  him  **  insane,*'  and  board  him  at  the 
public  expense,"  a  very  peculiar  British 
Prytaneum  of  these  days !  And  in  fact,  the 
Dbyil  (he,  verily,  if  you  will  consider  the 
sense  or  words)  is  likewise  become  an 
Emancipated  Gentleman ;  lithe  of  limb 
as  in  Adam  and  Eve's  time,  and  scarcely  a 
toe  or  finger  of  him  tied  any  more.  And 
you,  my  astonishing  friends,  you  are  certain- 
ly getting  into  a  millennium,  such  as  never 
was  before,  —  hardly  even  in  the  dreams  of 
Bedlam.  Better  luck  to  you  by  the  wayy 
my  poor  fiends ;  —  a  little  less  of  buzzing, 
humming,  stoarming  (i,e.  tumbling  in  infi- 
nite noise  and  darkness),  that  you  might  try 
to  look  a  little  each  for  himself,  what  kina 
of  "  way  "  it  is  I  But  indeed  your  **  Reform  " 
movement,  from  of  old,  has  been  wonderful 
to  me ;  everybody  meaning  by  it,  not  **  Re- 
fbrmataon,"  practical  amendment  of  his  own 
fool  courses,  or  even  of  his  neighbour's ;  no 
Ihoiurht  of  that  whatever,  though  that,  you 
would  say,  is  the  one  thing  to  b«  thought  of 
and  aimed  at;  —  but  meaning  simply  Ex- 
tenaon  of  the  Suffrage  !  Bring  in  more  vot- 
ing ;  that  will  clear  away  the  universal  rot- 
tenness, and  puddle  of  mendacities,  in 
which  poor  Ei^land  is  drowning ;  let  Eng- 
land only  vote  sufficiently,  and  all  b  clean 
and  sweet  asain.  A  very  singular  fwarmery 
thif  of  the  Reform  movement,  I  must  say. 


in. 


Inexpressibly  delirious  seems  to  me,  at 
present  in  my  solitude,  the  puddle  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Puolic  upon  what  it  calls  the  "  Re- 
fom  Measure ; "  that  is  to  say.  The  callins: 
in  of  new  supplies  of  blockheadism,  gulli- 
bility, bribeability,  amenability  to  beer  and 
balderdash,  by  way  of  amending  the  woes 
we  have  had  from  our  previous  fupplies  of 


that  bad  article.  The  intellect  of  a  man 
who  believes  in  the  possibility  of  ^  improve- 
ment "  by  such  a  method  is  to  me  a  finished 
ofi*  and  shut  up  intellect,  with  which  I  would 
not  argue :  mere  waste  of  wind  between  vs 
to  exchange  words  on  that  class  of  topics. 
It  is  not  Thought,  this  which  my  reforming 
brother  utters  to  me  with  such  emphaiis 
and  elo<]^uence ;  it  is  mere  *'  reflex  and  re- 
verberation," repetition  of  what  he  has  al- 
ways heard  others  imagining  to  think,  and 
repeating  as  orthodox,  mdi^putable,  and  the 
gospel  of  our  salvation  in  this  world.  Does 
not  all  Nature  groan  everywhere,  and  lie  in 
bondage,  till  you  give  it  a  Parliament  ?  It 
one  a  man  at  all  unless  one  have  a  sufirage 
to  Parliament  ?  These  are  axioms  admitted 
by  all  English  creatures  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years.  If  you  have  the  misfortune 
not  to  believe  in  them  at  all,  but  to  believe 
the  contrary  for  a  long  time  past,  the  infer- 
ences and  inspirations  drawn  from  them, 
and  the  **  swarmeries  "  and  enthusiasms  of 
mankind  thereon,  will  seem  to  you  not  a 
little  marvellous !  — 

Meanwhile  the  goad  that  lies  in  this  de- 
lirious **  new  Reform  Measure," —  as  there 
lies  something  of  good  in  almost  everything, 
—  is  perhaps  not  inconnderable.  It  accele- 
rates notably  what  I  have  long  looked  upon 
as  inevitable ;  —  pushes  us  at  once  into  the 
Niagara  Rapids :  irresistibly  propelled,  with 
ever-increasing  velocity,  we  shall  now  arrive ; 
who  knows  how  soon  I  For  the  last  thirty 
years  it  has  been  growing  more  and  more 
evident  that  there  was  only  this  issue ;  but 
now  the  issue  itself  has  become  imminent, 
the  distance  of  it  to  be  guessed  by  years. 
Traitorous  Politicians,  grasping  at  votes, 
even  votes  from  the  rabble,  have  brought  it 
on ;  —  one  cannot  but  consider  them  traitor- 
ous ;  and  for  one's  own  poor  share,  would 
rather  have  been  shot  than  been  concerned 
in  it :  —  but,  after  all  my  silent  indignation 
and  disgust,  1  cannot  pretend  to  be  clearly 
sorry  that  sucb  a  consummation  is  expeditea. 
I  say  to  myself,  **  Well,  perhaps  the  sooner 
such  a  mass  of  hypocrisies,  universal  mis- 
managements and  brutal  platitudes  and 
infidehties  ends,  —  if  not  in  some  improve- 
ment, then  in  death  and  finis,  —  may  it  not 
be  the  better  ?  The  sum  of  our  sins,  in- 
creasing steadily  day  by  day,  will  at  least  be 
less,  the  sooner  the  settlement  is!"  Nay, 
have  not  I  a  kind  of  secret  satisfaction,  of 
the  malicious  or  even  of  the  judiciary  kind 
{achadenfreude,^  mischief-joy.'  the  Grermans 
call  it,  but  really  it  is  jushce-joj  withal)> 
that  he  they  call ''  Dizzy  "  is  to  do  it ;  that 
others  jngglert,   of  an    imconscioiit   and 
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deeper  type,  haying  sold  their  poor  Mother^s 
body  for  a  mess  of  Official  Pottage,  this 
clerer  conscious  jag^er  steps  in,  '*  Soft  you, 
my  honourable  ihends ;  I  wdl  weigh  out-the 
corpse  of  your  Mother  (mother  of  mine 
she  never  was,  but  only  stepmother  and 
milk-Kiow)  ;  —  and  you  shan't  nave  the  pot^ 
tage :  not  yours,  you  observe,  but  mine ! " 
Tms  really  is  a  pleasing  trait  of  its  sort. 

Perhaps  the  consummation  may  be  now 
nearer  than  is  thought.  It  seems  to  me 
sometimes  as  if  everybody  had  privately 
now  given  up  serious  notion  of  resisting  it. 
Beales  and  his  ragamuffins  pull  down  the 
railings  of  Her  Majesty's  Park,  when  Her 
Majesty  refuses  admittance;  Home  Secre- 
tary Walpole  (representing  England's  Ma- 
jesty) listens  to  a  Colonel  Dickson  talking 
of  **  barricades,"  "  improvised  pikes,"  &c. ; 
does  ru/t  order  him  to  oe  conducted,  and  if 
necessary,  to  be  kicked  downstairs,  with 
orders  never  to  return,  in  case  of  worse ; 
and  when  Beales  says,  **  I  will  see  that  the 
Queen's  Peace  is  kept,"  Queen  (by  her 
Walpole)  Answers,  "  Will  you,  then ;  God 
bless  you  J  "  and  bursts  into  tears.  Those 
'  tears '  are  certainly  an  epoch  in  England ; 
nothing  tieen,  or  dreamt  of,  like  them  in  the 
History  ot  poor  England  till  now. 

In  the  same  direction  we  have  also  our 
remarkable  *'  Jamaica  Committee ; "  and  a 
Lord  Chief  Justice  ^speaking  six  hours' 
(with  such  ^*  eloquence,"  such  &c.  &c.  as 
takes  with  ravishment  the  general  Editorial 
ear.  Penny  and  Three-penny),  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  such  thing,  nor  ever  was,  as 
Martial  Law ;  —  and  that  any  governor, 
commanded  soldier,  or  official  person,  putting 
down  the  frightfiillest  Mob-insurrection, 
Black  or  White,  shall  do  it  with  the  rope 
round  his  neck,  by  way  of  encouragement 
to  him.  Nobody  answers  this  remarkable 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  "Lordship,  if  you  were 
to  speak  for  six  hundred  years,  instead  of 
ax  hours,  you  would  only  prove  the  more 
to  us  that,  unwritten  if  you  will,  but  real 
and  fundamental,  anterior  to  all  written 
laws,  and  first  making  written  laws  possible^ 
there  must  have  been,  and  is,  and  will  be, 
coeval  with  Human  Society,  from  its  first 
beirinnin<!Sto  its  ultimate  end,  an  actuaTilf ar- 
ttal  Law,  of  more  validity  than  any  other 
law  whatever.  Lordship,  if  there  is  no 
written  law  that  three  and  three  shall  be 
six,  do  you  wonder  at  the  Statute  Boo'c  for 
that  omission  ?  You  may  shut  those  eloquent 
lips  and  go  home  to  dinner.  May  your 
shadow  never  be  less;  greater  it  perhaps 
has  little  chance  of  being." 

Truly  one  knows  not  whetlier^  less'  to 


venerate  the  Majesty's  Ministers,  who,  in- 
stead of  rewarding  their  Governor  Eyre, 
throw  bim  out  of  window  to  a  small  fond 
group,  small  as  now  appears,  and  nothing 
but  a  group  or  knot  of  rabid  iNigger-Philan- 
thropists,  barking  furiously  in'  uie  cutter, 
and  threatening  one's  Reform  Bill  with  loss 
of  certain  friends  and  votes  (which  could 
not  save  it,  either,  the  dear  object), — or 
that  other  unvenerable  Majesty's  Ministry, 
which  on  Beales's  generous  undertaking  for 
the  Peace  of  an  sJiicted  Queen's  Majesty, 
bursts  into  tears. 

'Memorable  considerably,  and  altoj^ther 
new  in  our  History,  are  both  those  nnn]rte<- 
rial feats;  and  both  point  significantly Uie 
same  way.  The  perceptible,  out  as  yet  nn- 
acknowled^d  truth  is,  people  are  gettinar 
dimly  sensible  that  our  social  affairs  and 
arrangements,  all  but  the  money-safe,  are 
pretty  universally  a  Falsehood,  an  elaborate 
old-established  Hypocrisy,  which  is  even 
serving  its  own  poor  private  purpose  ill,  and 
is  openly  mismanagmg  every  puUic  mir* 
pose  or  interest,  to  a  shameful  and  indahn» 
sible  extent.  For  such  a  Hypocrisy,  in  any 
detail  of  it  (except  the  money-safe),  nobody, 
official  or  other,  is  willing  to  risk  his  skin ; 
but  cautiously  looks  round  whether  there  IB 
no  postern  to  retire  by,  and  retiresacoonK 
ingfy,  —  leaving  any  mob-leader,  Beales, 
John  of  Leyden,  Walter-the-Pennyless,  or 
other  impotent  enough  loud  individual,  with 
his  tail  of  loud  Roughs,  to  work  their  own 
sweet  will.  Safer  to  humour  the  mob  than 
repress  them,  with  the  rope  about  wwt 
neck.  Everybody  sees  the  Official  sHnking 
off,  has  a  secret  fellow-feeling  with  it;  no- 
body admires  it ;  but  the  spoken  disapprcnr- 
al  is  lan<Tuid,  and  generally  fVom  the  teetii 
outwards.  "  Has  not  everybody  been  Yery 
good  to  you  ?  "  say  the  highest  Editors,  m 
these  current  days,  admonishing  and  sooth- 
ing down  Beales  and  his  Roughs.  So  that 
if  loud  mobs,  supported  by  one  or  tIrO  Elo- 
quences in  the  Hou^e,  choose  to  proclaim,. 
some  day,  with  vociferation,  as  some  day 
they  will,  '*  Enough  of  kingship,  and  it« 
grimacings  and  futilities !  Is  it  not  a  1^*" 
pocrisy  and  Humbug,  as  you  yourselves  well 
know  ?  We  demand  to  become  Commofi- 
wealth  of  England ;  that  will  perhaps  be 
better,  worse  it  cannot  be  ! "  —  in  such  case, 
how  much  of  available  resistance  does  ihe 
reader  think  would  ensue  ?  From  official 
persons,  with  the  rope  round  their  nedt, 
should  you  expect  a  great  amount  ?  I  da 
not ;  or  that  resistance  to  the  death  wetiM 
anywhere,  *  within  these  walls '  or  withoat, 
be  the  prevailing  phenomenon. 

For  we  are  a  people  drowned  in  Hypoc^ 
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rMT ;  miamted  with  it  to  the  bone  :  —  alM 
it  B  even  so,  in  spite  of  far  other  intentions 
at  one  time,  and  of  a  lan^id,  dumb,  bat 
ineradicable  inward  protest  against  it  still : 
-— aftd  we  are  beginning  to  be  universally 
e«itt:ious  of  that  horrible  condition,  and  by 
no  means  disposed  to  die  in  behalf  of  con- 
tiiiain«:  k  I  It  has  lasted  long,  that  unblessed 
process ;  process  of  ^  lying  to  steep  in  the 
Devil's  Pickle,'  for  above  two  hundred  years 
(I  date  the  formal  beginning  of  it  ftom  the 
Tear  1660,  and  desperate  return  of  Sacred 
Majesty  af^er  such  an  ousting  as  it  had 
got) ;  process  which  appears  to  be  now 
aimiit  complete.  Who  could  regret  the  finis 
of  soch  a  thing ;  finis  on  any  terms  what- 
ever !  Possibly  it  will  not  be  death  eternal^ 
possibly  only  death  temporal,  death  tempo- 
rary. 

My  neighbours,  b^  the  million  against 
one,  all  expect  that  it  will  almost  ceistainly 
be  New-birth,  a  Satumian  time,  —  with 
gold  nuffgets  themselves  more  plentiful  than 
ever.  As  for  us  we  will  say,  Rejoice  in  the 
awakening  of  poor  England  even  on  these 
terms.  To  lie  torpid,  sluttishly  gurgling 
and  mumbling,  spintually  in  soak  *  in  the 
DeviTs  Pickle'  (choicest  elixir  the  Devil 
b9*ew8,  —  is  not  nnconscious  or  half-con- 
scioos  Hypocrisy,  and  quiot  Make-helieve  of 
yourself  and  others,  strictly  that  ?J  for 
iteve  two  hundred  years :  that  was  the  in- 
finitely dismal  condition,  all  others  are  but 
finitely  so. 


IV. 


Practically  the  worthiest  inqniry,  in  re- 
gard to  all  this,  would  be :  '^  What  are  prob- 
acy the  steps  towards  consummation  all  this 
will  now  take ;  what  are,  in  main  features, 
the  issues  it  will  arrive  at,  on  unexpectedly 
(with  immense  surprise  to  the  most)  shoot- 
ing Niagara,  to  the  bottom  ?  And  above 
all,  what  are  the  possibilities,  resources, 
impediments,  conceivable  methods  and  at- 
temptings  of  its  ever  getting  out  again  ?  " 
DaAer  subject  of  Prophecy  can  be  laid  be- 
fore no  man  :  and  to  be  candid  with  myself 
up  to  this  date,  I  have  never  seri- 
ously meditated  it,  far  less  grappled 
with  it  as  a  Problem  in  any  sort  prac- 
tical. Let  me  avoid  branch  Jirst  of^  this 
inquiry  altogether.  If  **  immortal  smash,** 
and  shooting  of  the  Falls,  be  the  one  issue, 
ahead,  our  and  the  reformed  Parliament's 
procedures  and  adventures  in  arriving  there 
are  noc  worth  conjecturing  in  comparison  I 
—  And  yet  the  inquiry  means  withal,  both 
branches  of  it  mean,  ^  What  are  the  duties 
Of  good  ekizeiM  in  it,  now  and  onwards  ?  ** 


Meditated  it  must  be^  and  light  sought  on 
it,  however  hard  or  impossible  to  find  !  It 
is  not  alwa;^  the  part  of  the  infinitesimally 
small  minority  of  wise  men  and  good  citi- 
zens to  sit  silent ;  idle  they  shonld  never  sit. 

Supposing  the  Commonwealth  established) 
and  Democracv  rampant,  as  in  America,  or 
in  France  by  fits  for  70  odd  years  past,  — 
it  is  a  favourable  fact  that  our  Aristocracy, 
in  their  essential  height  of  position,  and  ca- 
pability (or  possibility)  of  doing  good,  are 
not  at  once  likely  to  be  interfered  with  ; 
that  they  will  be  continued  fhrtber  on  their 
trial,  and  only  the  question  somewhat  more 
stringently  put  to  them,  "  What  ore  you  good 
for,  then  ?  Show  us,  show  us,  or  else  disap- 
pear !  **  I  regard  this,  potentially  a  great 
benefit ;  —  springing  fVom  what  seems  a  mad 
enough  phenomenon,  the  fervid  zeal  in  be^ 
half  of  this  '» new  Refbrm  Bill "  and  all 
kindred  objects,  which  is  manifested  by  the 
better  kind  of  onr  young  Lords  and  Hon^ 
ourables ;  a  thing  very  curious  to  me.  Some- 
what resembling  that  bet  of  the  impetuous 
Irish  carpenter,  astride  of  his  plank  firmly 
stuck  out  of  window  in  the  sixth  story, 
'*  Two  to  one,  I  can  saw  this  plank  in  so 
many  minutes ; "  and  sawing  accordingly, 
fiercely  impetuous,  —  with  success  1  But 
from  the  maddest  thing,  as  we  said,  there 
usuallv  may  come  some  particle  of  good 
withal  (if  any  poor  particle  of  good  did  lie 
in  it,  waiting  to  be  disengaged !)  —  and  this 
is  a  signal  instance  of  that  kind.  Onr  Aria* 
tocracy  are  not  hated  or  disliked  by  any 
Class  of  the  People,  but  on  the  contrary 
are  looked  up  to,  —  with  a  certain  vulgarly 
human  admiration,  and  spontaneous  recog- 
nition of  their  good  qualities  and  good  for^ 
tune,  which  is  bv  no  means  wholly  envious 
or  wholly  servile,  —  by  all  classes,  lower 
and  lowest  class  included.  And  indeed,  in 
spite  of  lamentable  exceptions  too  visible 
all  round,  my  vote  would  still  be.  That  from 
Pleps  to  Princeps,  there  was  still  no  Class 
among  ns  intrinsically  so  valuable  and  rec- 
ommendable. 

What  the  possibilities  of  our  Aristocracy 
might  still  be  ?  this  is  a  question  1  have  of* 
ten  asked  myself.  Surety  their  possibili- 
ties might  stilt  be  considerable ;  though  I  < 
confess  they  lie  in  a  most  abstruse,  and  aa 
yet  quite  uninvestigated  condition.  But  a 
body  of  brave  men,  and  of  beautiful  polite 
women,  furnished  ffrtUix  as  they  are,  —  some 
of  them  (as  my  Lor<l  Derby.  I  am  told,  in 
a  few  years  will  be)  with  not  far  from  two- 
thirds  cf  a  million  sterling  annually, — 
ought  to  be  good  for  aometking,  in  a  society 
mosfly  fiiHcii  vulgar  and  ahaotio  like  ooia 
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More  than  once,  I  have  been  affected  with 
a  deep  sorrow  and  respect  for  noble  souls 
among  them,  and  their  high  stoicism,  and 
silent  resignation  to  a  kind  of  life  which 
they  individually  could  not  alter,  and  saw 
to  be  so  empty  and  paltry :  life  of  Giving 
Bjid  receiving  Hospitalities  in  a  gracefully 
splendid  manner.  **  This,  then  **  (such  mute 
soliloquy  I  have  read  on  some  noble  brow), 
**  this,  and  something  of  Village-schoob,  of 
Consulting  with  the  Parson,  care  of  Peasant 
Cottages  and  Economies,  is  to  be  all  our 
t9»k  in  the  world  ?  Well,  well ;  let  us  at 
least  do  this,  in  our  most  perfect  way  1  ** 

In  past  years  I  have  sometimes  thought 
what  a  thing  it  would  be,  could  the  Queen 
'*  in  Council "  (in  Parliament  or  wherever 
it  were)  pick  out  some  gallant-minded, 
stout,  well  gifted  Cadet,  younger  son  of  a 
Duke,  of  an  Earl,  of  a  Queen  herself; 
younger  Son  doomed  now  to  go  mainly  to 
the  Devil,  for  absolute  want  of  a  career;  — 
and  say  to  him,  *'  Young  fellow,  if  there  do 
lie  in  you  potentialities  of  governing,  of 
gradually  guiding,  leading  an<l  coercing  to 
a  noble  goal,  how  sad  is  it  they  should  be 
all  lost !  They  are  the  grandest  gifts  a  mor- 
tal can  have ;  and  they  are,  of  all,  the  most 
necessary  to  other  mortals  in  this  world. 
See,  I  have  scores  on  scores  of  ^  Colonies,' 
all  ungoverned,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  full 
of  jungles,  boa-constrictors,  rattlesnakes. 
Parliamentary  £!loquences,  and  Emanci- 
pated Niggers,  ripening  towards  nothing 
out  destruction :  one  of  these  you  shall  have, 
you  as  Vice-King;  on  rational  conditions, 
and  ad  vitam  out  culpam  it  shall  be  yours 
(and  your  posterity's  if  worthy)  :  go  you 
and  buckle  with  it,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  . 
and  let  us  see  what  yen  will  build  it  to  1 " 
To  something  how  much  better  than  the 
Parliamentary  Eloquences  are  doing, — 
thinks  the  reader?  Good  Heavens,  these 
West-India  Islands,  some  of  them,  appear 
to  be  the  richest  and  most  favoured  spots  on 
the  Planet  Earth.  Jamaica  is  an  angry  sub- 
ject, and  I  am  shy  to  speak  of  it.  Poor  Do- 
minica itself  is  described  to  me  in  a  way  to 
kindle  a  heroic  young  heart ;  look  at  Do- 
minica for  an  instant : 

Hemispherical,  they  say,  or  in  the  shape 
of  an  Inverted  Washbowl ;  rim  of  it,  first 
twenty  miles  of  it  all  round,  starting  from 
the  sea,  is  fiat  alluvium,  the  fruitfulTest  in 
Nature,  fit  for  any  noblest  spice  or  product, 
but  unwholesome  except  for  Niggers  held 
steadily  to  their  work  :  ground  then  gradu- 
ally rises,  umbraireou'ly  rich  throughout, 
becomes  fit  for  cofiee  ;  still  rises,  now  bears 
oak  woods,  cereals,  Indian  corn,  Enghsh 
wheat,  and  in  this  upper  portion  is  salubri- 


ous and  delightfbl  for  the  European,  —  who 
might  there  spread  and  grow,  according  to 
the  wisdom  given  him ;  say  only  to  a  popu- 
lation of  100,000  adult  men ;  well  fit  to  de- 
fend their  Island  against  all  comers,  and 
beneficently  keep  steady  to  their  w(Mrk,  a 
million  of  Niggers  on  the  lower  raneesi 
What  a  kingdom  mj  poor  Frederick  Wil^ 
iam,  followed  by  his  Frederic,  would  have 
made  of  this  Inverted  Washbowl ;  clasped 
round,  and  lovingly  kissed  and  layed,  by 
the  beautifuUest  seas  in  the  worid,  and  be- 
shone  by  the  grandest  sun  and  sky  !  ^'  For 
ever  impossible,"  say  you ;  ^  contrary  to  all 
our  notions,  regulations,  and  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding or  of  thinking  ?  "  Well,  I  dare  say. 
And  the  state  your  regulations  have  it  in,  at 
present,  is:  Population  of  100  white  men 
(by  no  means  of  select  type) ;  onknown  ci- 

Sher  of  rattlesnakes,  profligate  Niggers,  and 
[ulattoes;  governed  by  a  Piebaia  Parlia- 
ment of  Eleven  (head  Demosthenes  there  a 
Nigger  Tinman),  — >  and  so  exquisite  a  care 
of  Being  and  of  Well-being  that  the  old 
Fortifications  have  become  jungle  quarries 
(Tinman  *^  at  liberty  to  tax  himself^),  vig- 
orous roots  penetrating  the  old  ashlar,  dis- 
locating it  everywhere,  with  tropical  effeet; 
old  cannon  going  quietly  to  honeycomb  and 
oxid  of  iron  in  the  vigorous  embrace  of 
jungle  :  military  force  nil,  police  force  next 
to  nil :  an  Island  capable  or  being  taken  by 
the  crew  of  a  man-of-war's  boat.  And  in- 
deed it  was  nearly  lost,  the  other  year,  by 
an  accidental  coflbion  of  two  Niggers  -on 
the  street,  and  a  concourse  of  other  idle 
Niggers  to  see,  who  would  not  go  away 
again,  but  idlv  re-assembled  with  increased 
numbers  on  the  morrow,  and  with  ditto  the 
next  day ;  assemblage  pointing  ad  infinitttm 
seemingly,  —  had  not  some  charitable  small 
French  Governor,  from  his  bit  of  Island 
within  reach,  sent  over  a  Lieutenant  and 
twenty  soldiers,  to  extinguish  the  devouring 
absurdity,  and  order  it  home  straightway 
to  its  bed  ;  which  instantly  saved  this  Tala- 
able  Possession  of  ours,  and  left  our  Demos- 
thenic Tinman  and  his  Ten,  with  their  lil>- 
erty  to  tax  themselves  as  heretofore.  Is  not 
*^  Self-government "  a  sublime  thins,  in 
Colonial  Islands  and  others  ?  But  to  leare 
all  this. 


V. 


I  almost  think,  when  once  we  haye  made 
the  Niagara  leap,  the  better  kind  of  oar  No- 
bility, perhaps  after  experimenting,  will 
more  and  more  withdraw  themselyes  from 
the  Parliamentary,  Oratorical  or  Political 
element ;    leaving  that  to  such  Cleon  the 
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Tanner  and  Company  as  it  rightftilly  belonffs 
to ;  and  be  far  more  chary  of  their  speecn 
than  now.  Speech,  issuing  in  no  deed,  is 
hateful  and  contemptible :  —  how  can  a  man 
have  any  nobleness  who  knows  not  that  ? 
In  God's  name  let  us  find  out  what  of  noble 
and  profitable  we  can  do ;  if  it  be  nothing, 
let  OS  at  least  keep  silence,  and  bear  grace- 

foUy  our  strange  lot ! 

The  English  Nobleman  has  still  left  in 
him,  after  such  sorrowful  erosions,  something 
considerable  of  chivalry  and  magnanimity ; 
polite  he  is,  in  the  finest  form ;  politeness, 
modest,  simple,  veritable,  ineradicable, 
dwells  in  him  to  the  bone ;  I  incline  to  call 
him  the  politest  kind  of  nobleman  or  man 
(especially  his  wife  the  politest  and  ^ace- 
fullest  kind  of  woman)  you  will  find  m  any 
country.  An  immense  endowment  this  if 
you  consider  it  well !  A  very  great  and  in- 
dispensable help  to  whatever  other  faculties 
of  kingship  a  man  may  have.  Indeed  it 
springs  from  them  all  (its  sources,  every 
kingly  faculty  lying  in  you)  ;  and  is  as  the 
beautiful  natural  skin,  and  visible  sanction, 
index,  and  outcome  of  them  all.  No  king 
can  rule  without  it ;  none  but  potential  kings 
can  really  have  it.  In  the  crude,  what  we 
call  unbred  or  Orson  form,  all  "  men  of 
genius  "  have  it ;  but  see  what  it  avails  some 
of  them,  —  your  Samuel  Johnson,  for  in- 
stance,—  in  that  crude  form,  who  was  so 
rich  in  it,  too,  in  the  crude  way  I 

•It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  the  population  has  no  wild  notions,  no 
political  enthusiasms  of  a  '*  New  Era "  or 
the  like.  This,  though  in  itself  a  dreary 
and  ignoble  item,  in  respect  of  the  revo- 
lutionary change,  may  nevertheless  be 
for  good,  if  the  Few  shall  be  really  high  and 
farave,  as  things  roll  on. 

Certain  it  is,  there  is  nothing  but  vulgari- 
ty in  our  Pm^ple's  expectations,  resolutions 
or  desires,  in  ttiis  Epoch.  It  is  all  a  peaceable 
mouldering  or  tumbling  down  from  mere 
rottenness  and  decay ;  whether  slowly  moul- 
dering or  rapidly  tumbling,  there  will  be 
nothing  found  of  real  or  true  in  the  rubbish- 
heap,  but  a  most  true  desire  of  making 
money  easilv,  and  of  eating  it  pleasantlv. 
A  poor  ideal  for  **  reformers,"  sure  enough. 
But  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  antecedents,  too ; 
and  from  of  old  our  habits  in  regard  to  "  re- 
formation," or  repairing  what  went  wrong 
(aa  something  is  always  doing),  have  been 
•trai^tely  didactic. 

And  to  such  length  have  we  at  last 
brought  it,  by  our  wilfhl,  conscious  and  now 
long-continued  method  of  using  varnish,  in- 
BteiM  of  actual  repair  by  honest  carpentryj 


of  what  we  all  knew  and  saw  to  have  gone 
undeniably  wrong  in  our  procedures  and 
affairs !  Method  deliberately,  steadily,  and 
even  solemnly'continued,  with  much  admira- 
tion of  it  from  ourselves  and  others,  aa  the 
best  and  only  eood  one,  for  above  two  hun- 
dred years.  Ever  since  that  annus  mtrabHis 
of  1660,  when  Oliver  Cromwell's  dead  clay 
was  hun  e  on  the  gibbet,  and  a  much  earner 
"  reign  of  Christ  "^  under  the  divine  gentle- 
man called  Charles  II.  was  thought  the  fit 
thin^,  this  has  t)een  our  steady  method,: 
varnish,  varnish ;  if  a  thing  have  erown  sp 
rotten  that  it  vawns  palpable,  ana  is  so  in- 
expressibly ugly  that  the  eyes  of  the  very 
populace  discern  it  and  detest  it,  —  bring 
out  a  new  pot  of  varnish,  with  the  requisite 
supply  of  putty ;  and  lay  it  on  handsomely. 
Don't  spare  varnish ;  how  well  it  w31  all 
look  in  a  few  days,  if  laid  on  well !  Yamish 
alone  is  cheap  and  is  safe ;  avoid  carpenter- 
ing, chiselling,  sawing  and  hammenng  on 
the  old  quiet  House  ;  —  dry-rot  is  in  it,  who 
knows  how  deep;  don't  disturb  the  old 
beams  and  junctures :  varnish,  varnish,  if 
you  will  be  blessed  by  gods  and  men !  TVs 
IS  called  the  constitutional  System,  Conser- 
vative System,  and  other  fine  names ;  and 
this  at  last  has  its  fruits,  such  as  we  see. 
Mendacity  hangring  in  the  very  air  we 
breathe ;  all  men  become,  unconsciously  or 
half  or  wholly  consciously,  —  liars  to  their 
own  souls  and  to  other  men's;  grimacing, 
finessing,  periphrasing,  in  continual  hypo- 
crisy of  ttwrd,  oy  way  of  varnish  to  continu- 
al past,  present,  futinre,  misperformance  of 
thing :  —  clearly  sincere  about  nothing  what- 
ever, except  in  silence,  about  the  appe- 
tites of  their  own  huge  belly,  and  the  readi- 
est method  of  assuaging  these.  From  a 
Population  of  that  sunk  xind,  ardent  only 
in  pursuits  that  are  low  and  industries 
that  are  sensuous  and  beaverish,  there  b 
little  peril  of  human  enthusiasms,  or  revolu- 
tionary transports,  such  as  occurred  in  1 789, 
for  instance.  A  low-minden  pecus  all  that ; 
essentially  torpid  and  ignavum^  on  all  that 
is  hi^h  or  nobly  human  in  revolutions. 

It  IS  true  there  is  in  such  a  population,  of 
itself,  no  help  at  all  towards  reconstruction 
of  the  wreck  of  your  Niagara  plunge ;  of 
themselves  they,  with  whatever  cry  of**  lib- 
erty "  in  their  mouths,  are  inexorably  marked 
by  Destiny  as  slaves ;  and  not  even  the  im- 
mortal goos  could  make  them  free,  —  ex- 
cept by  making  them  anew  and  on  a  differ- 
ent pattern.  No  help  in  them  at  all,  to 
your  model  Aristocrat,  or  to  any  noble  man 
or  thing.  But  then  likewise  there  is  no 
hindrance,  or  a  minimnm  of  it !  Nothins 
t]^ere  in  bar  of  the  noble  Few,  who  we  af 
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ways  trust  will  be  bom  to  us,  generation 
acfter  geiferation ;  and  on  whom  and  whose 
\hnns  of  a  noble  and  valiantly  cosmic  life 
tflDtiicrthe  worst  impediments  and  hngest  an- 
archies, the  whole  of  our  hope  depends. 
Tes,  on  them  only  1  If  amid  the  thickest 
welter  of  surrounding  gluttony  and  base- 
ness, and  what  must  be  reckoned  bottomless 
snarchy  from  shore  to  shore,  there  be  found 
ik>  man,  no  small  but  invincible  minority  of 
men,  capable  of  keeping  themselves  free 
^m  all  that,  and  of  living  a  heroically  hu- 
itian  life,  while  the  millions  round  them  are 
noisily  living  a  mere  beaverish  or  dog-like 
oae,  then  truly  all  hope  is  gone.  But  we 
idways  struggle  to  beueve  Not  Aristocra- 
cy by  title,  by  fortune,  and  position,  who 
can  doubt  but  there  are  still  precious  pofpsi- 
Ullties  among  the  chosen  of  that  class  ? 
And  if  that  fail  us,  there  is  still,  we  hope, 
the  unclassed  Aristocracy  by  nature,  not 
iiiconsiderablc  in  numbers,  and  supreme -in 
fkculty,  in  wisdom,  human  talent,  nobleness 
and  courage,  ^^  who  derive  their  patent  of 
nobility  direct  from  Almighty  God."  If 
indeed  thesQ  also  fail  us,  and  are  trodden 
out  uiider  the  unanimous  torrent  of  brutish 
faooft  and  hobnails,  and  cannot  vindicate 
themselves  into  clearness  here  and  there, 
bat  at  length  cease  even  to  try  it,  —  then 
indeed  it  is  all  ended :  national  death,  scan- 
dalous *'  Copper- Captaincy  **  as  of  France, 
stern  Russian  Abolition  and  Erasure  as  of 
Poland ;  in  one  form  or  another,  well  de- 
served annihilation,  and  dismissal  from  (rod's 
universe,  that  and  nothing  else  lies  ahead 
fbr  our  once  heroic  England  too. 

'  How  many  of  our  Titular  Aristocracy 
will  prove  real  gold  when  thrown  into  the 
craciole  ?  That  is  always  a  highly  inter- 
esting question  to  me ;  and  my  answer  or 
ffuess  has  still  something  considerable  of 
hope  lurking  in  it.  But  the  auestion  as  to 
par  AristOi.'racy  by  Patent  nnom  God  the 
ifaker,  is  infinitely  interesting.  How  many 
<Jt  these,  amid  the  ever-increasing  bewilder- 
ments, and  welter  of  impediments,  will  be 
able  to  develof)e  themselves  into  something 
of  Heroic  Well-doing  by  act  and  by  word  ? 
How  many  of  them  will  be  drawn,  pushed 
and  seduced,  their  very  docility  and  loving- 
aess  as^istinir,  into  the  universal  vulgar 
whirlpool  of  Parliaoienteering,  Newspaper- 
ing.  Novel- writing,  Comte-Philosophy-ing, 
immortal  Verse- writing,  &c.  &c.  (if  of  vocal 
turn,  as  they  mostly  will  be,  for  some  time 
yet  ?)  How  many,  by  their  too  desperate 
resistance  to  the  unanimous  vulgar  of  a 
Il^blic  round  them,  will  become  spasmodic 


instead  of  strong ;  and  wiU  be  overset,  and 
trodden  out,  under  the  hoofs  and  hobnails 
above-said  ?  Will  there,  in  short,  prove  to 
be  a  recognisable  small  nucleus  of  Invinci- 
ble *'ApiaToi  fighting  for  the  Good  Cause,  in 
their  various  wisest  ways,  and  never  ceasing 
or  slackening  till  they  die  ?  This  is  the 
question  of  questions,  on  which  all  turns ; 
in  the  answer  to  this,  could  we  give  it  clear- 
ly, as  no  man  can,  lies  the  oracle-response, 
"  Life  for  you,"  or  "  Death  for  you  ! " 
Looking  into  this,  there  are  doubtful  dubi- 
tations,  many.  But  considering  what  of 
Piety,  the  devoutest  and  the  bravest  yet 
known,  there  once  was  in  England,  and  how 
extensively,  in  stupid,  maundering  and  de- 
graded forms,  it  still  lingers,  one  i»  inclined 
timidly  to  hope  the  best ! 

The  best :  for  if  this  small  Aristocratic 
nucleus  can  hold  out  and  work,  it  is  in  the 
sure  case  to  increase  and  increase ;  to  be- 
come (as  Oliver  once  termed  them)  **  a 
company  of  poor  men,  who  will  shed  aU 
their  blood  rather.**  An  openly  belli^rerent 
company,  capable  of  taking  the  biggest 
slave  Nation  by  the  beard,  and  saying  to  it, 
^^  Enough,  ye  slaves,  and  servants  of  the 
mud-gc^ ;  all  this  must  cease  I  Our  heart 
abhors  all  this ;  our  soul  is  sick  under  it ; 
God's  curse  is  on  us  while  this  lasts.  Behold 
we  will  all  die  rather  than  that  this  last 
Rather  all  die  we  say ;  — what  is  your  view 
of  the  corresponding  alternative  on  yoor 
own  part  ?  "  I  see  well  it  must  at  length 
come  to  battle ;  actual  fighting,  bloody 
wrestling,  and  a  great  deal  of  it :  but  were 
it  unit  against  thousand,  or  againfb  thous- 
and-thousand, on  the  above  terms,  I  know 
the  issue,  and  have  no  fear  about  it  That 
also  is  an  issue  which  has  been  often  tried 
in  Human  History ;  and  "  while  God  lives  ** 
—  (1  hope  the  phrase  is  not  yet  obsolete, 
for  the  fact  is  eternal,  tho'  so  many  have 
forgotten  it !)  —  said  issue  can  or  will  fidl 
only  one  way. 


VI. 


What  we  can  expect  this  Aristocracy  of 
Nature  to  do  for  us  ?  They  are  of  two  kinds : 
the  Speculative,  speaking  or  vocal ;  and  the 
Practical  or  industrial,  whose  function  is  si- 
lent. These  are  of  brother  quality;  but 
they  go  very  different  roads :  **  men  of  ffe^ 
nius  "  they  all  emphatically  are,  the  ^  inspired 
Gift  of  God  "  lodged  in  each  of  them.  They 
do  infinitely  concern  the  world  and  us;  es- 
pecially that  first  or  speaking  class,  —  pro- 
vided God  have  "  touched  dieir  lips  with  Ids 
hallowed  fire  !  **    Supreme  is  the  importance 
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of  these.  They  are  oar  inspired  speakers 
and  seers,  the  light  of  the  world ;  who  are 
to  deliver  the  world  from  its  swanneries, 
its  superstitions  (political  or  other)  ;  — 
priceless  and  indispensable  to  us  that  first 

Nevertheless  I  will  omit  these  at  present, 
Itnd  touch  only  of  the  second,  or  Industrial 
Hero,  as  more  within  my  limits  and  the 
reader's. 

This'Indastrial  hero,  here  and  there  rec- 
o^isable,  and  known  to  me,  as  develop- 
ing himself,  and  as  an  opulent  and  dignified 
kind  of  man,  is  already  almost  an  Arinto- 
crat  by  class.  And  if  his  chivalry  is  still 
somewhat  in  the  Orson  form,  he  is  already 
by  intermarriage  and  otherwise  coming  into 
contact  with  the  Aristocracy  by  title ;  and 
by  degrees,  will  acquire  the  fit  Vo/tfnftnwm, 
and  other  more  important  advantages  there. 
He  cannot  do  better  than  unite  with  this 
naturally  noble  kind  of  Aristocrat  by  title ; 
the  Industrial  noble  and  this  one  are  broth- 
ers bom ;  called  and  impelled  to  co-operate 
and  go  together.  Their  united  result  is 
what  we  want  from  both.  And  the  Noble 
of  the  Future,  —  if  there  be  any  such,  as  I 
believe  there  must;  —  will  have  grown  out 
of  both.  A  new  "  Valentine ; "  and  per- 
haps a  considerably  improved, —  by  such 
y«eontact  with  his  wild  Orson  kinsman,  and 
with  the  earnest  veracities  this  latter  has 
learned  in  the  Woods  and  the  Dens  of 
Bears. 

The  Practical  "  man  of  genius "  will 
probably  not  be  altogether  absent  from  the 
Ueformed  Parliament :  —  his  Make-believe, 
the  vulgar  millionaire,  (truly  a  *'  bloated  ** 
specimen,  this  I)  is  sure  to  be  freqoent  there ! 
and  along  with  the  multitude  of  brcus 
guJneaa,*  it  will  be  very  salutary  to  have  a 
gold  one  or  two  !  —  In  or  out  of  Parliament, 
our  Practical  hero  will  find  no  end  of  work 
ready  for  him.  It  is  he  that  has  to  recivil- 
ise,  out  of  its  now  utter  savage.ry,  the 
world  of  industry  ;  —  think  what  a  set  of 
Items :  to  change  nomadic  contract  into  per- 
maneni;  annihilation  of  the  soot  and  dirt 
and  squalid  horror  now  defacing  this  Eng- 
land, once  so  clean  and  comely  while  it  was 
poor ;  matters  sanitary  (and  that  not  to  the 
Oody  only)  for  his  people  ;  matters  govern- 
mental for  them;  matters,  &c.  &c. ;  —  no 
want  of  work  for  this  Hero,  through  a  great 
many  generation  yet ! 

And  indee^l  reformed  Parliament  itself, 
with  or  without  his  presence,  will  you  would 
foppose  have  to  start  at  once  upon  the  in- 
dustrial question  and  go  quite  deep  into  it 
That  of  Trades  Union,  itf  quest  of  its  **  4 


eights,"*  with  assassin  pistol  in  its  hand 
wul  at  once  urge  itself  on  raormed 
Parliament:  and  reformed  Parliament 
will  give  us  Blue  Books  upon  it  if 
nothing  further.  Nay,  almost  still  mote 
urgent,  and  what  I  could  reckon, — id 
touching  on  our  Ark  of  our  Covenant,  on 
sacred  free  trade  itself,  —  to  be  the  pr^ 
liminary  of  all,  there  is  the  immense  and 
universal  question  of  Cheap  and  Nasty^  let 
me  explain  it  a  little. 

♦*  Cheap  and  Nasty ;  "^  there  is  a  prej^ 
nancy  in  that  poor  vulgar  proverb,  which  * 
wish  we  better  saw  and  valued  I  It  is  the 
rude  indignant  protest  of  human  nature 
against  a  mischief  whidh  in  all  times  and 
places  taints  it  or  lies  near  it,  and  which 
never  in  any  time  or  place  was  so  like  utter- 
ly overwhelming  it  as  here  and  now.  Un* 
derstand,  if  you  will  consider  it,  that  no  good 
man  did,  or  ever  should,  encourage  '^  cheap- 
ness **  at  the  ruinous  expense  of  unfitnes^^ 
which  is  always  infidelity,  and  is  dishonouiv 
able  to  a  man.  If  I  want  an  article,  let  it 
be  genuine,  at  whatever  price ;  if  the  price  is 
too  high  for  me,  I  will  go  without  it,  un- 
equipped with  it  for  the  present,  —  I  shall 
not  have  equipped  myself  with  a  hypocris;^^ 
at  any  rate  f  This,  if  you  will  reflect,  is 
primarially  the  rule  of  all  purchasing  or  em- 
ploying men.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
encourage,  patronize,  or  in  any  form  coun- 
tenance the  working,  wearing,  or  acting  of 
Hypocrisies  in  this  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  to  hate  all  such  with  a  per- 
fect hatred ;  to  do  their  best  in  extinguish^ 
ing  them  as  the  poison  of  mankind.  This 
is  the  temper  for  purchasers  of  work  ;  how 
much  more  that  for  doers  and  producers  of 
it !  Work,  every  one  of  you,  like  the  Demi- 
urgus  or  Eternal  World-builder ;  work» 
none  of  you  like  the  Diabolus  or  Denier 
and  Destroyer,  —  under  penalties ! 

And  now,  if  this  is  the  fact,  that  you  are 
not  to  purchase,  to  make  or  to  vend  any 
ware  or  product  of  the  "  cheap  and  nasty 
genus,  and  cannot  in  any  case  do  it  without 
sin,  and  even  treason  against  the  Maker  of 
you,  —  consider  what  a  quantity  of  sin,  of 
treason  petty  and  high,  must  be  accumo- 
latine  in  poor  England  every  dayl  1%  it 
cert.am  as  the  National  Debt;  and  what 
are  all  National  money  Debts  in  companson?* 
Do  you  know  the  shop,  saleshop,  workshop, 
industrial  establishment  temporal  or  spirit- 
ual, in  broad  England,  where  genuine  work  is 
to  be  had  ?    I  confess  I  hardly  do ;  the  mere 

*  "Elgitt  boon  to  work,  sad  eight  taoart  to 

Siffbt  hovn  to  sleejk  ■•'  clgbt  thiniiiii  a 
&Mj:^^  B^brmed  WarkmanT*  FUgak  Song: 
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18  my  sorrow !  For  a  wbole  Pandora's  Box 
of  evils^Iies  in  that  one  fact,  my  friend ; 
that  one  is  enough  for  ns,  and  may  be  taken 
M  the  sad  summary  of  alL  Uni  versal  shoddy 
and  Devil's  dust  cunningly  varnished  over  ; 
that  is  what  you  will  find  presented  jou.  in 
all  places,  as  ware  invitingly  cheap,  if  your 
experience  is  like  mine.  Tes;  if  Free 
Trade  is  the  new  religion,  and  if  Free 
Trade  do  mean,  Free  racing  with  unlimited 
velocity  in  the  career  of  Cheap  and  Nastyy 
—  our  practical  hero  will  be  mfinitely  anx- 
ious to  deal  with  that  question,  and  see  how 
Free  Trade  with  such  a  devil  in  the  belly  of 
it,  is  to  be  tied  again  a  little. 

One  small  example  only !  London  bricks 
are  reduced  to  dry  clay  again  in  the  course 
of  sixty  vears  or  sooner.  Bricks,  burn  them 
rifi^htly,  ouild  them  faithfully,  with  mortar 
faithfully  tempered,  they  will  stand,  I  be- 
lieve, barring  earthquakes  and  cannons,  for 
6,000  vears  if  you  like  I  Etruscan  Pottery 
(baked  clay,  l&ut  rightly  baked)  is  some 
$,000  years  of  asre,  and  still  fresh  as  an  in- 
fiuit.  Nothing  I  know  is  more  lasting  than 
a  well-made  brick,  —  we  have  them  here,  at 
the  head  of  this  Garden  (wall  once  of  a 
Manor  Park,)  which  are  in  their  third  or 
fourth  century  (Henry  Eighth's  time,  I  was 
told,)  and  still  perfect  in  every  particular. 

Truly  the  state  of  London  nouses  and 
London  house-building,  at  this  time,  who 
shall  express  how  detestable  it  is,  how  fright- 
ful I  For  there  lies  in  it  not  the  Physical 
mischief  only,  but  the  Moral  too,  which  is 
far  more.  I  have  often  sadly  thought  of  this. 
That  a  fresh  human  soul  should  l^  born  in 
such  a  place ;  bom  in  the  midst  of  a  concrete 
mendacity ;  taught  at  everv  moment  not  to 
abhor  a  lie  but  to  think  a  he  all  proper,  the 
fixed  custom  and  general  law  of  man,  and 
to  twine  its  young  affections  round  that  sort 
of  thing !  England  needs  to  be  rebuilt  once 
every  seventy  years.  Built  it  once  rightly^ 
the  expense  will  be  say  fifty  per  cent,  more ; 
but  it  will  stand  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

Every  seventy  years  we  shall  save  the  ex- 
pense of  building  all  England  over  again  ! 
Say  nine-tenths  of  the  expense,  say  three- 
fourths  of  it  allowing  for  the  changes  neces- 
sary or  permissible  in  the  change  of  things ;) 
and  in  rigorous  arithmetic,  such  is  the  sav- 
ing possible  to  you ;  laying  under  your  nose 
there ;  soliciting  you  to  pick  it  up,  —  by  the 
mere^  act  of  behaving  like  sons  of  Adam, 
not  like  scandalous  esurient  Phantasms  and 
sons  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 

Here  is  a  thrift  of  money,  if  you  want 
money  I  The  money-saving  would  (you  can 
compute  in  what  short  length  of  time)  pay 
your  National  Debt  for  yon,  bridge  the 


ocean  for  you;  wipe-  away  your 
smoky  nuisances,  your  muddy  ditto,  your 
miscellaneous  ditto,  and  make  the  face 
of  England  clean  a^ain  ;  —  and  all  this  I 
reckon  as  mere  zero  m  comparison  with  the 
accompanying  improvement  to  your  poor 
souls,  —  now  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins, 
drowned  in  beer-butts,  wine-butts,  in  glut- 
tonies, slaveries,  quackeries,  but  recced 
then  to  blessed  life  again,  and  the  sight  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  instead  of  Payday,  and 
Meux  and  Co.'s  Entire.  Oh,  my  bewilder- 
ed brothers,  what  foul  infernal  Circe  has 
come  over  you,  and  changed  you  from  men 
once  really  rather  noble  of  their  kind,  into 
beavers,  into  hogs  and  asses,  and  beasts  of 
the  field  or  the  dum !  I  declare  I  had  rath- 
er die.  .... 

One  hears  sometimes  of  religious  contro- 
versies running  very  high,  about  faith, 
works,  grace,  prevenient  grace,  the  Arches 
Court  and  Essays  and  Reviews;  —  into 
none  of  which  do  I  entor,  or  concern  mv- 
self  with  your  entering.  One  thing  I  will 
remind  you  of,  that  the  essence  and  out- 
come of  all  religions,  creeds,  and  litur&ries 
whatsoever  is,  to  do  one's  work  in  a  faithful 
manner.  Unhappy  ciutiff,  what  to  you  is 
the  use  of  orthouoxy,  if  with  every  stroke 
of  your  hammer  you  are  breaking  all  the 
Ten  Commandments,  —  operating  upon 
Devil's  dust,  and  endeavouring  to  reap 
where  you  have  not  sown  ?  —  But  to  return 
to  our  Arbtocracy  by  title. 


vn 


Orsonism  is  not  what  will  hinder  our 
Aristocracy  from  still  reigning,  still ,  or  much 
farther  than  now, —  to  the  very  utmost  limit 
of  their  capabilities  and  opportunities,  in 
the  new  times  that  come.  What  are  these 
opportunities, —  granting  the  capability  to 
be  (as  I  believe)very  considerable  ^  if  se- 
riously exerted  ?  —  This  is  a  question' bf  the 
highest  interest  just  now. 

In  their  own  Domains  and  land  territories, 
it  is  evident  each  of  them  can  still,  for  cer- 
tain years  and  decades,  be  a  complete  king ; 
and  may,  if  he  strenuously  try,  mould  and 
manage  everything,  till  both  his  people  and 
his  dominion  correspond  gradually  to  the 
ideal  he  has/ormed.  Refractory  subjects  he 
has  the  means  of  banishing;  the  relations 
between  all  classes,  from  the  biggest  farmer 
to  the  poorest  orphan  ploughboy,  are  under 
his  control ;  nothing;  ugly  or  unjust  or  im- 
proper, but  he  could  by  degrees  undertake 
steady  war  aeainst,  and  manfully  subdue  or 
extirpate.    Till    iXL    his     Domain    vrei6| 
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tliroQgh  erery  field  and  homestead  of  it, 
and  were  maintained  in  continuing  and  be- 
ing, manlike,  decorous,  fit;  come^  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  soul  of  whoever  wisely  looked 
on  it,  or  honestly  lived  in  it.  Tnis  is  a 
beautifnl  ideal ;  which  might  be  carried  out 
on  all  sides  to  indefinite  lengths, —  not  in 
miinagement  of  land  only,  but  in  thousand- 
fold countenancing,  protecting  and  en- 
couraging of  human  worth,  and  dis-counie- 
nancing  and  sternly  repressing  the  want  of 
ditto,  wherever  met  with  among  surround- 
ing mankind.  Till  the  whole  surroundings 
of  a  nobleman  were  made  noble  like  him- 
self; and  all  men  should  recognise  that  here 
verily  was  a  bit  of  kinghood  ruling  **  by 
the  Grace  of  Grod,"  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, but  not  in  vain. 

This  were  a  way,  if  this  were  commonly 
adopted,  ofby  degrees  reinstating  Aristocracy 
in  all  the  privileges,  authorities,  reverences 
and  honours  it  ever  had,  in  its  palmiest 
times,  under  any  Kaiser  Barbarossa,  Henry 
Fowler  (Heinrich  der  Vogeler\  Henry  Fine- 
Scholar  {Bea\jH:lerc)y  or  Wilnelmus  Bastar- 
dtts  the  Acquirer ;  this  would  be  divine ; 
blessed  is  eveir  individual  that  shall  man- 
fnlly,  all  his  life,  solitary  or  in  fellowship, 
ad<&e8s  himself  to  this !  But,  alas,  this  is  an 
ideal,  and  Tve  practically  little  faith  in  it. 
Discerning  well  how  few  would  seriously 
adopt  this  as  a  trade  in  life,  I  can  only  say, 
"  Blessed  is  every  one  that  does ! "  — Ilead- 
ers  can  observe  that  only  zealous  aspirants 
to  ftc  "  noble "  and  worthy  of  their  title 

Srho  are  not  a  numerous  class)  could  adopt 
is  trade ;  and  that  of  these  few,  only  the 
fewest,  or  the  actually  no6/«,  could  to  much 
effect  do  it  when  adopted.  *^  Mani^ment 
of  one's  land  on  this  principle,**  yes,  m  some 
deeree  this  mi^ht  be  possible :  but  as  to 
"fostering  ment**  or    human    worth,  the 

Saestion  would  arise  (as  it  did  with  a  late 
Toble  Lord  still  in  wide  enough  esteem), 
1  **  What  is  merit  ?  The  opinion  one  man 
entertains  of  another !  {Hear  hearX)  By  thiM 
plan  of  diligence  in  promoting  human  worth, 
you  would  do  little  to  redress  our  fl^riefs^ 
this  plan  would  be  a  quenching  of  the  fire 
by  oil :  a  dreadful  plan  !  (In  fiust,  this  is 
what  you  may  see  everywhere  going  on  just 
now ;  this  is  what  has  reduced  us  to  the  pass 
we  are  at !)  —  To  recognise  merit  you  must 
first  yourself  have  it;  to  recognise  false 
merit,  and  crown  it  as  true,  because  a  long 
tail  runs  after  it,  is  the  saddest  operation 
under  the  sun ;  and  it  is  one  you  ha^e  only 
to  open  your  eyeB   and    see    every  day. 


1  Lotd  PalBMTttoa,  in  debate  on  Civil  Serviee 
Kzaainatlon  Proposal. 


Alas  I  no  ?  Ideals  won't  carry  many  people 
far.  To  have  an  Ideal  generally  done,  it 
must  be  compelled  by  the  vulgar  appetite 
there  is  to  do  it,  by  indisputable  advan- 
tage seen  in  doing  it 

In  such  an  independent  position ;  ac- 
knowledged king  of  one's  own  territories, 
well  withdrawn  from  the  raging  inanities  of 
"  politics,"  leaving  the  loud  rabble  and  their 
spokesmen  to  consummate  all  that  in  thdr 
own  sweet  way,  and  make  Anarchy  again 
horrible,  and  Government  or  real  Kingship 
the  thing  desirable, —  one  fancies  there 
might  be  actual  scope  for  a  kingly  soul  to 
aim  at  unfolding  itself,  at  imprinting  itself 
in  all  manner  of  beneficent  arrangements 
and  improvements  of  things  around  it 
Schools,  for  example,  schooling  and  training 
of  iU  young  subjects  in  the  way  that  they 
should  go,  and  in  the  things  that  they  shoukl 
do  :  what  a  boundless  outlook  that  of  schools, 
and  of  improvement  in  school  methods,  and 
school  purposes,  which  in  these  ages  lie 
hitherto  all  superannuated  and  to  a  fnghtful 
degree  inapplicable !  Our  schools  go  all 
upon  the  vocal  hitherto ;  no  clear  aim  in 
them  but  to  teach  the  young  creature  how 
he  is  to  speak^  to  utter  himself  by  tongue 
and  pen;  —  which  supposing  him  even  to 
have  something  to  utter ^  as  he  so  very  rarely 
has,  is  by  no  means  the  thing  he  specially 
wants  in  our  times.  How  he  is  to  work,  to 
behave  and  do ;  that  is  the  question  for  him 
which  he  seeks  the  answer  of  in  schools ;  — 
in  schools,  having  now  so  littfe  chance  of  it 
elsewhere.  In  other  times,  many  or  roosi 
of  his  neijzhbors  round  him,  bis  superiors 
over  him,  if  he  looked  well  and  could  take 
example,  and  learn  by  what  he  saw,  were 
in  use  to  yield  him  very  much  of  answer  to 
this  vitallest  of  questions :  but  now  they  do 
not,  or  do  it  fatally  the  reverse  way  I  Tal- 
ent of  speaking  grows  daily  commoner 
among  one's  neighbors ;  amounts  already  to 
a  weariness  and  a  nuisance,  so  barren  is  it 
of  great  benefit,  and  liable  to  be  of  great 
hurt ;  but  the  talent  of  right  conduct,  of 
wise  and  useful  behaviour  seems  to  grow 
rarer  every  day,  and  is  nowhere  taught  in 
the  streets  iCnd  thoroughfares  any  more. 
Right  schools  were  never  more  desirable 
than  now.  Nor  ever  more  unattainable^ 
by  public  clamouring  and  jargoning  than 
now.  Only  the  wise  Ruler  (acknowledged 
king  in  his  own  territories),  takins  counsel 
with  the  wise,  and  earnestly  poshing  and 
endeavouring  all  his  days,  mignt  do  some- 
thing in  it  It  is  true,  1  sappoee  him  to  be 
capiU)le  of  recognising  ana  searching  out 
**  the  tristf,"  who  are  apt  fio<  to  be  found  on 
the  high  roads  at  present,  or  only  to  be 
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^aDsiently  passing  tbere,  with  closed  lips, 
swift  step,  and  possibly  a  grimmish  aspect 
of  couDtenance,  amons  the  crowd  of  loqua- 
icious  sham-wise.  To  be  capable  of  actually 
recognising  and  discerning  these ;  and  that 
is  no  small  postulate  (how  great  a  one  I 
know  well ):  —  in  fact,  unless  our  Noble  by 
rank  be  a  Noble  by  nature,  little  or  no  suc- 
cess is  possible  to  us  by  him. 

But  granting  this  great  postulate,  what  a 
field  in  the  Non-vocal  Scnool  department 
such  as  was  not  dreamt  of  before  I  Non-vo- 
cal ;  presided  over  by  whatever  of  Pious 
Wisdom  this  kin^  could  eliminate  firom  all 
corners  of  the  impious  world ;  and  could 
consecrate  with  means  and  appliances  for 
making  the  new  generation  by  aegrees,  less 
impious.  Tragical  to  think  of:  Every  new 
generation  is  ^m  to  us  direct  out  of  Heav- 
en ;  white  as  purest  writing  paper,  white  as 
snow  ;  —  everything  we  please  can  be  writ- 
ten on  it ;  —  and  our  pleasure  and  our  neg- 
ligence is,  To  begin  blotching  it,  scrawling, 
smutching  and  smearing  it,  from  the  first 
day  it  sees  the  sun :  towards  such  a  con- 
summation of  ugliness,  dirt,  and  blackness 
of  darkness,  as  is  too  oflen  visible.  Woe 
on  us ;  there  is  no  woe  like  this,  —  if  we 
were  not  sunk  in  stupefaction,  and  had  still 
eyes  to  discern  or  souls  to  feel  it  1 —  Goethe 
has  shadowed  out  a  glorious  far-glancing 
specimen  of  that  Non- vocal,  or  very  par- 
t^ally-vocal  kind  of  School.  I  myself  re- 
member to  have  seen  an  extremely  small, 
but  highly  useful  and  practicable  little  cor- 
ner 01  one,  actuaUy  on  work  at  Glasnevin 
in  Ireland  about  fifteen  years  ago ;  and  have 
oflen  thought  of  it  since. 


VIII. 

I  always  fancy  there  might  much  be  done 
in  the  way  of  military  Drill  withal.  Be- 
yond all  other  schooling,  and  as  supplement 
or  even  as  sucvedaneum  for.  all  other,  one 
oflen  wishes  the  entin^  Population  could  be 
thoroughly  drilled  ;  into  co-operative  move- 
ment, into  individual  behaviour,  correct, 
precise,  and  at  once  habitual  and  orderly  as 
mathematics,  in  all  or  in  very  many  points, 
—  and  ultimately  in  the  point  of  actual 
Military  Service,  should  sucn  be  required  of 
it! 

That  of  commanding  and  obeying,  were 
there  nothing  more,  is  it  not  the  basis  of  all 
human  culture;  ought  not  all  to  have  it; 
and  how  nianv  ever  do  ?  I  oflen  say.  The 
one  Official  Person,  roval,  sacerdotal,  schol- 
astic, governmental,  of  our  times,  who  is 
still  thoroughly  a  truth  and  a  reality,  and 


not  in  great  part  a  hypothesis,  and  worn-out 
humbug,  proposing  and  attempting  a  duty 
which  he  fails  to  do,  —  is  the  Drill-Sergeant 
who  is  master  of  his  work,  and  who  will 
perform  it.  By  Drill-Sergeant  under- 
stand, not  the  man  in  three  stripes  alone  ; 
understand  him  as  meaning  all  such  meq, 
up  to  the  Turenne,  to  the  Friedricb  ox 
Prussia ;  he  does  his  function,  he  is  genuine ; 
and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  no  one 
else  does.  Ask  your  poor  King*s  Miyesty, 
Captain-General  of  England,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,* and  so  much  else  ;  ask  your  poor 
Bishop,  sacred  Overseer  of  souls ;  jrour  poor 
Lawyer,  sacred  Dispenser  of  justice ;  your 
poor  Doctor,  dit^o  of  health :  they  wiU  aD 
answer,  "  Alas,  no,  worthy  sir,  we  are  all  of 
us  unfortunatelv  fallen  not  a  little,  some  of 
us  altogether,  into  the  imaginary  or  quasi- 
humbug  condition,  and  cannot  help  our- 
selves ;  he  alone  of  the  three -stripes,  or  of 
the  gorget  and  baton,  does  what  he  pretends 
tol**  That  is  the  melancholy  fact;  weB 
worth  considering  at  present.  —  Nay  I  oflen 
consider  farther.  If,  in  any  Country,  the 
Drill-Sergeant  himself  fall  into  the  partly 
imaginary  or  humbug  condition  (as  is  my 
frightful  apprehension  of  him  here  in  Eng- 
land, on  survey  of  him  in  his  marvellous 
Crimean  expeditions,  marvellous  Courts 
martial  revelations,  Newspaper  controver- 
sies, and  the  like),  what  is  to  become  of 
that  Country  and  its  thrice  nnserable  Drill- 
Sergeant  ? 

But  now,  what  is  to  hinder  the  acknowl- 
edged king  in  afl  corners  of  his  territory, 
to  introduce  wisely  a  universal  system  of 
Drill;  not  military  only  but  human  in  all 
kinds ;  so  that  no  child  or  man  bom  in  hts 
territory  might  miss  the  benefit  of  it, — 
which  would  be  immense  to  man,  woman 
and  child  ?  I  would  begin  with  it,  in  mild, 
soil  forms,  so  soon  almost  as  my  cldldreii 
were  able  to  stand  on  their  legs  ;  and  I 
would  never  whollv  remit  it  till  they  had 
done  with  the  world  and  me.  Poor  Wilder- 
spin  knew  something  of  this;  the  great  Goe- 
the evidently  knew  a  great  deal!  This  of 
outwardly  combined  and  plainly  consociat- 
ed  Discipline,  in  simultaneous  movement 
and  action,  which  may  be  practical,  sym- 
bolical, artistic,  mechanical  in  all  degrees 
and  modes,  —  is  one  of  the  noblest  capabili- 
ties of  man  (most  sadly  undervalued  hither- 
to) ;  and  one  he  takes  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  exercising  and  unfolding,  not  to  mentioii 
at  all  the  invaluable  benefit  it  would  afibrd 
him  if  unfolded.  From  correct  marching 
in  line,  to  rhythmic  dancing  in  cotillon  or 
miBuet, — and  to  infinitely  higlier  d^preos 
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(that  of  symboUin^  in  concert  your  '*  first 
reverence,"  for  instance  supposing  rever- 
ence and  symbol  of  it  to  be  both  sincere  !) 
there  is  a  natural  charm  in  it ;  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  deep-seated,  universal  desire,  to 
all  rhythmic  sociaf  creatures  !  In  man's 
beavea-bom  Docility,  or  power  of  being 
^Educated,  it  is  estimable  as  perhaps  the 
deepest  and  richest  element ;  or  the  next  to 
that  of  music,  of  Sensibility  to  Song,  to 
Harmony  and  Number,  which  some  have 
reckoned  the  deepest  of  all.  A  richer  mine 
than  any  in  California  for  poor  human 
creatures ;  richer  by  what  a  multiple  ;  and 
hitherto  as  good  as  never  opened,  —  worked 
only  for  the  fighting  purpose.  Assuredly  I 
would  not  neglert  the  Fighting  purpose: 
no,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  not  a  son  of  mine 
but  should  know  the  Soldier's  fiuiction  too, 
and  be  able  to  defend  his  native  sqil  and 
self,  in  best  perfection,  when  need  came. 
But  I  should  not  be^n  with  this ;  I  should 
carefully  end  with  tnis,  after  careful  travel 
in  innumerable  fruitful  fields  by  the  way 
leading  to  this. 

It  is  strange  to  me,  stupid  creatures  of 
routine  as  we  mostly  are,  how  in  all  educa- 
tion of  mankind,  this  of  simultaneous 
Drilling  into  combined  rhythmic  action,  for 
almost  all  good  purposes,  has  been  overlook- 
ed and  left  neglected  by  the  elaborate  and 
many-sounding  Pedagogues  and  Professorial 
persons  we  have  had  for  the  long  centuries 
past  I  It  really  should  be  set  on  foot  a  lit- 
tle ;  and  developed  gradually  into  the  mul- 
ttfbrm  opulent  results  it  holds  for  us.  As 
might  well  be  done,  by  an  acknowledged 
king  in  his  own  territory,  if  he  were  wim. 
To  all  children  of  men  it  is  such  an  enter- 
tainment, Vhon  you  set  them  to  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  vulgarest  Cockney  crowd,  flung 
out  million-fold  on  a  Whit  Sunday,  with 
nothing  but  beer  and  dull  folly  to  depend 
on  for  amusement,  would  at  once  kindle  in- 
to something  human,  if  you  set  them  to  do 
almost  any  retrulated  act  in  common.  And 
would  dismiss  their  beer  and  dull  foolery^ 
In  the  silent  charm  of  rhythmic  human 
companionship,  in  the  practical  feeling, 
probably  new,  that  all  of  us  are  made  on 
one  pattern,  and  are,  in  an  unfathomable 
wav,  brothers  to  one  another. 

odLdier-Drill,  for  fighting  purposes,  as  I 
bare  said,  would  be  the  last  or  finishing 
touch  of  all  these  sorts  of  Drilling:  process- 
es; and  certainly  the  acknowledged  king 
woald  reckon  it  not  the  least  important  to 
lum,  but  even  perhaps  the  moat  so,  in  these 
peculiar  times.  Anarchic  Parbaments  and 
Penny  Newspaj^rs  might  perhaps  grow 
jealona  of  him ;  m  any  case,  would  he  have 


to  be  cautious,  punctilious,  severely  correct, 
and  obey  to  the  letter  whatever  laws  and 
regulations  they  emitted  on  the  subject. 
But  that  done,  how  could  the  most  anar- 
chic Parliament,  or  Penny  Editor,  think  of 
forbidding  any  &;llow -citizen  such  a  mani- 
fest improvement  on  all  the  human  creatures 
round  him?  Our  wise  ilero  Aristocrat,  or 
acknowledged  king  in  his  own  territory* 
would  by  no  means  think  of  employing  his  su- 
perlative private  Field-regiment  in  levy  of 
war  against  the  most  anarchic  Parliament : 
on  the  contrary, might  and  would  loyally  but 
help  said  Parliament  in  warring  down  muc^ 
anarchy  worse  than  its  own,  and  so  gain 
steadily  new  favour  from  it.  From  it,  and 
from  all  men  and  gods!  And  would  hare 
s'lently  the  consciousness,  too,  that  with 
every  new  Disciplined  Man,  he  was  wideq- 
ing  the  arena  or  ^n^i-Anarchy,  of  God-ap- 
pomted  Order  in  this  world  and  Nation,  -^ 
and  was  looking  forward  to  a  day,  very  dis- 
tant probably,  but  certain  as  Fate. 

For  I  suppose  it  would  in  no  moment  be 
doubtful  to  nim  Thai,  l>etween  Anarohy  and 
Anti-ditto,  it  would  have  to  come  to  sheer 
fight  at  last ;  and  that  nothing  short  of  duel 
to  the  death  could  ever  void  that  great  quar- 
rel And  he  would  have  his  hopes,  bis  as- 
surances, as  to  how  the  victory  would  lie. 
For  everywhere  in  this  universe,  and  in 
every  nation  that  is  not  divorced  from  it  and 
in  tne  act  of  perishing  forever,  Anti-Anar- 
chy is  silently  on  the  increase,  at  all  mo- 
ments: Anarchy,  not,  but  contrariwise; 
having  the  whole  universe  for  ever  set 
against  it ;  pushing  it  slowly  at  all  moments 
towards  suiciiie  and  annihilation.  To  An- 
archy, however  million-headed,  there  is  no 
victory  possible.  Patience,  Mlence,  dili- 
gence, ye  chosen  of  the  world !  Slowly  or 
fast  in  the  course  of  time  you  will  grow  to 
a  minority  that  can  actually  step  forth 
(sword  not  yet  drawn,  but  swonl  ready  to 
be  drawn),  and  say  **  Here  are  we,  Sirs; 
we  also  are  minded  to  vote^  —  to  all  lengths, 
as  you  may  perceive.  A  company  of  poor 
men  (as  friend  Oliver  termed  u:*)  who  will 
spend  all  our  blood,  if  needful !  "  What 
are  Beales  and  his  50,000  roughs  against 
such ;  what  are  the  noitaest  anarchic  Parlia- 
ments, in  nu^ority  of  a  million  to  ons, 
against  such  ?  Stubble  against  fire.  Fear  • 
not,  my  friend;  the  i^ue  is  very  certain 
when  it  comes  so  far  as  this  I 


Sir  Henry  Balwer  is  engas^  on  a  work  con- 
taining his  rerainisesnoes  of   the   diplomatic 
world   with    whieii  kd  was    long    connected.! 
Prince  Talleyrand  and  Lor4  Palmerston  will 
figure  largely  in  this  book. 
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Tears  ago  **  The  lAving  Age  ^'  contained  an  «r- 
tlole  on  tnis  book,  — with  some  olioioo  extracts. 
Heeting  it  now  coining  in  a  round-about  way 
througn  the  **  London  Examiner/'  we  submit  the 
sntject  to  our  philological  readers. 


ENGLISH  FOR  THE  PORTUGUESE. 

A  writer  in  the  Round  Table,  a  very  well- 
conducted  weekly  review,  which  has  by 
this  time  firmly  established  itself  at  New 
York,  has  been  dipping  for  himself  into  a 
most  dmusing  book,  published  at  Paris 
several  years  ago,wherein  Senhores  Jos^  da 
Fonseca  and  Pedro  Carolino  teach  the  youth 
of  Brazil  and  Portugal  how  to  speak 
English  conversationally.  The  book  is  en- 
tiled O  Novo  Quia  da  Conversa^o  em  Por- 
tuguez  e  Inglez.  This  is  the  account  given 
of  it  in  the  Round  Table. 

Every  word  seems  to  have  been  translated 
separately,  and  left  to  standby  itself  with 
the  slightest  possible  relation  to  the  context 
Wherever  the  Portuguese  is  susceptible  of 
more  than  one  meaning,  the  translators 
show  an  unerring  instinct  for  the  wrong  one. 
The  English  language  seems  to  have  been 
shaken  up  in  their  minds  as  dice  are  shaken 
in  a  box,  and  so  tossed  out  helter-skelter 
on  paper.  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to 
trace  the  processes  through  which  this  la- 
borious mis- translation  is  envolved.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  proverb  *^  Fouco  a  pouco 
o  passaro  faz  sen  nmho."  The  worthy  trans- 
lator turns  to  his  dictionary,  finds  '*  pouco  ** 
in  one  of  its  senses  to  mean  '*  few,"  and  so 
favours  us  with  the  *^  familiar  idiotism," 
**  Few,  few  [sic"]  the  bird  make  her  nest." 
**  Such  master,  such  yalet,"  as  a  concise  yer^ 
sion  of  **  Tal  amo,  tal  criado,"  must  have 
seemed  to  the  Portuguese  mind  a  very 
triumph  of  translation.  It  is  harder  to 
understand  how,  in  rendering  **  Mais  vale 
um  passaro  na  mao,  que  cem  voando,** 
MM.  da  Fonseca  and  Carolino  could  have 
so  widely  shunned  the  almost  palpable 
English  equivalent,  **  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  m  the  bush,"  Perhaps  a  desire 
to  be  unusually  elegant  or  idiomatic  lured 
them  into  the  labyrinths  of  the  language  to 
discover  that  "  A  take  is  better  than  two 
you  shaU  have."  The  same  fatal  ambition 
IS,  doubtless,  answerable  for  such  surprising 
combinations  as  **  The  wise  understand  to 
half-word,"  for  **  A  bom  intendedor  poucas 
palavras  bastao : "  **  To  promise  gold " 
mounts  "  for  "  Prometter  montes  de  oro ; " 
**  Which  not  risk  nothing  has  any  thing,"  for 
« Quem  nada  arritca  nem  perde,  nem  ganha ;' 
**  It  wants  not  to  dispute  on  passions,"  for 
"  Sobre  a  gosto  nao  hi  disputa  (de  gusHbus, 
&c ;  *'  He  is  not  so  devil  as  he  if  Mack," 


for  "  Nao  e  tao  feio  como  o  pint6 ; "  "  Who  is 
alike  to  meet  one's,"  for  **  Cada  ovelha  com 
a  sua  parelha  "  ("  Birds  of  a  feather,"  &c) 
Still  in  these  versions,  ornate  as  they  are, 
there  is  still  to  be  founfl  some  trace  of  the 
meaning  of  the  original ;  sense  is  not  quite 
subordinated  to  elegance.  MM.  da  Fonseca 
and  Carolino,  however,  can  do  much  better, 
and  in  many  cases  diligent  research  fails  to 
find  in  the  original  the  faintest  warrant 
for  the  extraordinaiT  liberties  they  have 
taken  with  the  English  language.  Who 
for  instance  could  ever  expet  to  nnd  in  the 
simple  adage,  **  E  mais  conhecido  que  cao 
ruivo"  (h'terally,  "He  is  better  known 
than  a  yellow*  dog"),  the  recondite  an- 
nouncement that  "  he  is  more  kixowed  what 
Barrabas  to  the  passion  ?  "  or  by  what  in- 
concefvable  process  is  it  possible  to  extract 
from  "  Agua  molle  em  pedra  dura,  tanto  dk 
at^  que  fura  "  ("  Continual  dropping  wears 
away  the  stone  ")  the  SybilliDe  utterance, 
"  To  force  to  forge  becomes  smith  ?  " 

By  a  similar  feat  of  intellectual  leger- 
demain, "  Quem  se  pica  alhos  come  "(liter- 
ally, "  An  angry  man  eats  garlic ")  is 
transformed  into  *'that  which  feel  one's 
snotly  blow  blow  one's  nose ; "  and  "  Met- 
ter  uma  lan^a  em  Africa "  "  probably  an 
equivalent  for  **  carry  the  war  into  Africa  ") 
becomes  "^  To  find  the  magpie's  nest.**  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  our  authors  follow 
for  the  most  part  Horace's  rule  for  trant- 
lation,  aiming  at  the  spirit  rather  than  a 
servile  adherence  to  the  letter,  or  in  their 
own  forcible  words,  "  To  take  a  thing  to 
near  of  the  letter ; "  but  in  an  occasional 
divergence  into  Professor  Longfellow't 
manner  they  are  equally  felicitous.  What, 
for  example,  could  be  a  better  or  more  ex- 
act rendering  of  **  Come  ate  mais  nao  po- 
der,"  than  *' ne  eat  untill  to  can't  move  I " 
of  '*  Quem  busca  acha,"  than  ^  which  looks 
for  find  ?  "  or  of  **  Tomar  a  occasiao  pelof 
cabellos,"  than  **  take  the  occasion  for  tlM 
hairs  ?  "  How  inferior  in  force  to  this  tat- 
ter effort  is  our  English  saying,  *'  Take 
time  by  the  forelock!"  There  are  many 
amusing  evidences  throughout  the  book 
that  the  translation  was  made  thro^^  the 
medium  of  a  French  dictionary.  For  ex- 
ample, **  Elle  pesca  em  agua  turva  "  is  ren- 
dered, **  He  sin  in  trouble  water,"  'the 
French  "  p^her "  being  easily  mistaken- 
for  *'  p4cher,"  though  it  is  afterwards  given 
with  a  nearer  approach  to  correctni 
*'  He  fish  into  a  muddy  water ;  ^  and 
<«  Fugir  do  fbgo  e  cahir  nas  brazas 
jump  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
becomes  ^  to  dijg  of  me  and  to  fiill  oa  um& 
coals,"  firom  a  similar  confounding  of  ^'^ir* 
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with  "  fouir."     The  conjunction  "  que  "  is  a  "  At  the  middle  of  a  night  very  dark,  a  blind 

perpetual  puzzle   to  the  good  Portuguese,  was  walking  in  the  streets  ^^nth  a  light  on  the     , 

being  converted  indifferently  into  »*  than,"  hand  and  a  full  jar  upon  the  back.    Some  one 

"as?   '^wbo,"    "which,"   "what,"    "that,"  which  ran  do  meet  him,  and  surpnsed  of  ^t 

uu  *»      :♦!,    „    «!,•««>:««   :««.s«I««^ /^f  .i  light:    'Simple  that  you  are,  told  him,  wh«t 

"but      with   a  charming  innocence  of  re-  J^^^  you  this  light  ?    The  night  and  thi  day, 

levancy.    "  Cao  que  ladra  nao  morde     be-  ^^  „^J  ^^^  ^^o  same  thing  by  you  1  -  It  ll 

comes    "  The  dog    than  bark   not   bite ;  not  for  nie,  was  answering  the  blind,    that  i 

"  Elle  deve   mais  dmheiro  do  que  pesa,"  bring  this  light,  it  is  to  the  and  that  the  giddie 

"  He    is    more  in   debt  but  he   weigh  ; "  switch  seem  to  you  do  not  come  to  run  against 

"Mais  vale    so  que   mat   accompanhado,"  mo,  and  make  to  break  my  jar.' '* 

"It  is  better  be  single  as  a  bad  company."  jhis  is  what  M M.  da  Fonseca  and  Caro- 

Errors  m  the   proof  contribute  their  quota  li^^   ^an   do  in  translation.     The  preface 

to  the  ments  of  this  charming  book.     Ap-  g^jo^g  (^eir  facility  in  original  English  com- 

parently,  the   accomplished  translators  for-  position  » docti  sermones  utriusque  linguae.' 

got  the  correct  reading  between  sending  \vith  this  we  must  conclude,  though  eyen 

their  work  to  press  and  getting  the  proof.  ^^^  ^^^  ^e^der  will  have  but  a  fSnt  idea 

"He  turns  as  a  weath  turcocl,      "They  of  the  intense  comicality  of  the  book.    This 

shurt  him  the  doar   in  face,    are  mild  m-  jg  the  Preface ;  it  has  been  quoted  before, 

stances.    MM.  da  Fonseca  and  Carolino  s  but  will  bear  repetition  : 
"  familiar     phrases        and      "  dialogues, 

"For  to  wish  the  good   morning,  For  to  "A  choice  of  'familiar  dialogues,'  clean  of 

dress  himself,"  and  the   like,   are   equally  gallicisms  and  despoiled  phrases,  it  was  nnss- 

,   1    .  „ '  ^  ^Mi  ^^.  ^««J:*  „3  f«  ...,^fJ.  Jn*?  y^t  to  studious  portugucRe  and   hranluin 

good,  but  space  will  not  pemit  us  to  quote  YSmh  :  and  also  to  p'ersons  of  others  nations 

as  freely   as  we   are   te  mnted  to  do.     We  ^h^t  wish  to  know  the  ponuguese  language, 

learn,  however,  from  Dialoaue  AS,   that  if  We  sou-lit  all  we  may  do,  to  correct  tSit 

Senhor  da  Fonseca  should  ask  us,  "  Do  you  want,  composing  and  divlsing  the  present  little 

compose  without  doubt  also  some  small  dis-  work  in  two  parts.    The  first  includes  a  great- 

courses  in  English  ? "  it    would  be  the  cor-  est  vocabulary  proper  names  by  alphabetical 

rect  thing  to  answer,  "  N  ot  yet  i  don't  make  order ;   and  the  second  fourty  three  '  Dialogues ' 

that  some   exercises ;  "  should   he  continue  a<^apted  to  the  usual  precisions  of  the  life.    For 

to  enquire  if  we  "  speak  English  alwais  ?  »•  ^^^^  ^«^"  ^^«  ^'^  P°^  "^'^^  »   scrupulous 

we     shall     boldly     reply,     "Some   times;  exactness,  a  great  variety  own  expressions  to- 

^,        y     '   n        •/      * »»  >    I.-  u    •     ^  *•    1  encash  and  Portuguese  idioms;   without  to  a 

though   1  flav  It  yet"  (which   is   entirely  J[.h  as  selres  (as*  make  some  others)  almost, 

credible)  ;  whereupon    our  amiable   inter-  ^t  a  literal  translation ;  translation  what  only 

locutor  would  kindly  assure  us,  "  You  jest,  will  be  for  to  accustom  the  Portuguese  pupils, 

you   does  express  youself  very  well."     Af-  or- foreign,  to  speak  very  bad  any  of  the  men- 

ter  their  practice   in  these  dialogues,  one  is  tioned  idioms. 

not   surprised   at  the  proficiency  which  the  "  ^Ve  were  increasing   this    second    edition 

translators   attain   in    their   longer   flights.  ^»th  a  phraseology,  in  the  first  place,  and  some 

Their  narrative  style,  as  shown  in  the  anec-  ^""'iar  letters,  anecdotes,  idiotisms,  proverb8>. 

dotes  which   enliven   the   volume,  is  quite  *^^|^,^*.^"^^<»i^'«^"^«^             c    •  ^t^ 

«^««i  ♦^  fi^^;*  AiA^r^r,^  T**®    Works    which  we  were  confernnit  lor 

equal  to  their  d  dactic.  ^^^  ^^      ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^.        ^^  ^^ 

Here  is  an  old  story  so  delightfully  told  ^^^^  ^^^  publishing  to  Portugal,  or  out,  they 

as  to  seem  quite  new  :  ^ere  almost  all  composed  for  some  foreign,  or 

"  One^yed  was  lai«d  against  a  man  which  ^^r  some  naUonal  liule  aquainted  in  the  spirit 

had  good  eyes  that  he  saw  better  than  him.  of  ^'^    languages.    It    was     resulting   from. 

The  party  was  accepted.    I  had  gain,  over  said  f^^at  corlessness  to  rest  these    '  Works  '  fill  of. 

the  one  eyed  ;  why  i  see  you  two  eyes,  and  vou  imperfections,  and  anomalies  of  style :  in  sp!t» 

not  look  me  who  one.' "                                '  ^f  *^®  infinite  typographical  fanlts  which  some-           , 

times,    invert    the    sense  of  the    periods.    It       ^ 

This  also  is  very  good,  when  one  unrid-  increase  not  to  contain  any  of  those  ;  Works '  /' 

dies  the   intricacv  of  the   stvle    which   is  ^^^  ^^^^^  pronunciation  of  the  cnghsh  words,  { 

Oies  tne  intncacy  Of  ine  styie,  wnicn   is  ^^^^  ^^  prosodical  accent  in  the   Portuguese;. 

sooaewhat  involute :  indispensable  object,  whom  we  wish  to  speak^ 

"  A  tavern-keeper  not  had  fail  to  tell  the'rs  the  cmrliih  and  Portuguese  hmguages  correctly .1 

boys,  spoken  of  these  which  drank  at  home  "  We  expect  then,  who  the  little  book   (for/ 

since  you  will  undersUnd :     *  Those  gentleman  ^"e  care  what  we  wrote  him,  and  for  her  typo- 

to  siug  in  chorus,  give  them  the  less  cjuality's  graphical  corrections)  that  may  be  worth   the 

wine.  acceptation  of  the  studious  persons,  and  espc- 

cialy  of  the  Youth,  at  whieh  we  d^cate  fain^t 

The    anecdotes    conclude  with    a   most  particularty." 

affecting  recital  of  «*  a  Wind  : "  The  last  parag-aph  is  a  gcm^ 

LIVIKO  AOE.     VOL.  YI.     204. 
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«AKAH  TATLOB  AVST13. 

TflE  laA  fnrnror  of  one  c^  d»a»?    re- 
muikMf,  Ko/itdb  fiuwifyi  of  tfae    wMdle 


f  Xoc  ioBS  after  At  int  of 
Skilled.  Mr.  a»d  Hn.  AaKia  took  «f 
resideiKe  in  GermcT.    Danag  dUay 


£ 


v|y>c^  zntM^tnK^  probitj  aod  col- 
tare  !»▼<!:  doo<;  fio  muefa  mv  Btentam,  an 
awl  moralf  io  thf«  eocmfrf .  and  moff  e»- 
peeiaBr  dvnn^  th^  Udm;  c^  mifiettlefiieiit 
asd  ekifi^^fr  ^jf  the  last  eeotorr.  Mn.  Ao»- 
tn^  died  a  feir  dajf  a^o.  a^e<f  ferctitj-fiwr, 
after  a  ]fm^  period  of  decarioi?  health. 

Hbe  waw  one  of  the  Taylori  of  Nonrich. 
a  Cunilj  of  l)i»^enter%  bonoorablj  engas:<rd 
m  coiiim<;rr;<;.  Her  mother  was  a  sope- 
rior  woman,  whote  societr  was  soagbt 
hj  the  befft  ao^  moet  hitellectaal  men  who 
runted  ihft  ty^wn,  and  who  gare  her  chil- 
dren that  fl  jfx*:taiitial  e^location  to  which  a* 
Imhmi  any  am-mnt  of  accomplishment  maj 
be  afleriran])!  added.  The  jonnge^,  per- 
bapt,  farc^i  the  best,  and  Sarah  Taylor,  be- 
tides bein;r  th<^  yoangest,  *  was  p^rrhap^  the 
most  gvfiTi'Iy  ^li'tfA,  with  great  aptitude 
for  lao^i'jag';*,  considerable  power  if  not 
qiisckn«i<H  of  oljscnration,  a  lore  of  litera- 
tare  and  a  ta«te  for  Art.  In  her  yooth, 
and  till  a  lat^  period  of  \if*i,  she  was  a 
beaoiiful,  wta^ly  woman.  She  conversed 
well,  rather  than  brilliantly.  It  is  no  won- 
der, than,  th  tt  from  her  youth  upwards  she 
was  admir<'^l.  and  that,  on  her  marriage  in 
1S20  with  Mr.  John  Austin,  a  barrister, 
who  aft<rrwari]s  became  eminent  by  his 
labours  in  the  question  of  jnrispruaence, 
her  houJM;  was  resorrerl  to  by  some  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  and  most  refined  men  of 
letters  of  thn  time.  Hers  was  a  salon,  after 
its  kind,  as  pt^'uliar  as  that  of  Madame  de 
.StaeL 

When  Mm.  Austin  first  began  to  turn 
•her  literary  talents  to  account,  we  arc  un- 
able to  j«ay ;  but  sliortly  after  her  marriage 
■she  began  to  be  known  as  a  translator  of 
rthe  firMt  frl'iss.  Hers,  indeed,  were  not  so 
much  tran-lations  as  reproductions  in 
atiothcfr  Uri linage  of  her  French  and  (Jer- 
man  origin  iN.  Few  have  ever  written 
English  inor.'  nervoasly,  correctly,  and  ele- 

•  gaally;  i'vw  have  ever  taken  such  conMsi- 
entious  pa  n-i   <!xactly  to  represent  every 

widiom,  <*vcpy   turn    of   phrase ;    in    short, 
CTerything  in'*lu«led  in  the  word  style.     Her 

.  'TersiorH   oi'  th<^   travels   of  the   ridiculous 
iPrince   P'i'kl.r-Muska,  —  of  Dr.   Carovc's 

».  deliciouH  11  tl<*  fairy  talc,  *  The  Story  with- 

■^at  an  En  r  —  her  compilation,  *  Goethe 
luid  his  (.'o'lti'mporaries,*  —  and  her  trans- 
'Ifttion  of  U  mke's  *  History  of  the   Popes,* 

ffooceeded  4;ncb  other  at   brief   intervals. 


lafCed  for 

tonmesv  probohiy.  of 

with  phaees  of  societT  and 

ner^  -'  gendt  and  s^le  *  tluB 

to  the  lot  of  most    ~ 

joaroey   was  fallowed   by  a 

Pans,  wldch  terncnafted  m  1^48,  the  Tear 

*yf  trouble,  when  ther  reimiied  to  Eagbad. 

Mrs.  Aosdn  survived  her  hndaad  fcr 

rean. 

m 

A  contemporarr  is  somewhat  ia 
when  speakiiD^  of  3Irs.  AnstiB  as  oaly  a 
translator.  Tnmt  she  was  a  shrewd  critic 
many  vohnnes  of  this  Joomal  could  pRiive, 
not  to  speak  €iX  more  exteaded  coatrflia- 
tions  to  the  Reviews.  During  her  rai- 
dence  abroad,  too,  and  after  her  retnra  to 
England,  Mrs.  Aastin  was  a  freqneat  eon- 
tribotor  to  the  Atkenaum.  and  ner  travel- 
ling letters  (^  Sketches  "  is  tood^ght  a 
for  them),  and  her  obituary  aotieea 
among  the  best  things  of  the  kind  wliich 
have  adorned  our  periodical  literalare. 
After  Mr.  Austin's  death,  slie  bent 
herself  to  the  difficult  and  grave  tad: 
Q^  arranging  for  publication  tbe  Lec- 
tures on  the  PrincipltfS  of  Jurisprodenee, 
which  his  great  delicacy  of  health  had  pre- 
vented him  from  putting  in  order.  In  brief, 
she  was  a  complete,  select  and  distinguished 
literary  artist,  and  we  can  name  no  woman 
who  can  precisely  fill  the  void  lefi  by  her 
departure. 


From  the  London  Review  17  Aqg. 
MR.  DISRAELI'S  VICTORY. 

Now  tfcat  the  battleJias  been  fought,  and 
the  cloud  of  words  has  somewhat  cleared 
away,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  better  able  to 
«ee  who  are  the  victors.  The  Torr  papers 
claim  the  victory  for  Mr.  Disraeo.  jRie 
The  Ultra-Liberals  are  silent  More  cyni- 
cal politicians  are  inclined  to  pronoonce 
the  latter  half  of  Sir  Richard  Bnlstrode's 
saying  upon  the  Royalists  and  Parliaofent- 
ari^ns  at  Edgehill,  **  tUerque  victusJ*  And 
the  battle  has  not  been  unlike  that  of  Edge- 
hill.  The  Tories  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage of  ground  and  dicipline.  The  Liberals 
have  been  divided  and  dispirited.  Tet  it 
is  only  Edgehill  in  appearance,  and  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  first  of  the  Parliiunentary 
battles  between  the  Liberals  and  Tories. 
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In  all  elae  it  is  the  Worcester  or  the  Nase- 
by  of  the   Liberal  cause.     In   every  way  \ 
have  Liberals  defeated  their  traditional  op-  i 
ponents.  '  A  year   ago,  such  a  victory  was 
despaired   by  the  most   earnest  Reformers. 
There  is  no  need  to  print  side   by  side   the  ' 
Tory  Retorm   Bill,  with  all  its   limitations ' 
and  safeguards   as  originally  proposed  by  ! 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and   the  Liberal   Ilcfortn  Bill  | 
which  has  now   passed.     It   is  enough   to ! 
show  that,  on  nearly  every  single  point  ibr 
which  the  Liberals  contended,  air.  Disraeli  I 
has  met  with  overwhelming  defeat.     Every-  \ 
thing  that   he  did  the  Liberals  undid.     lie  { 
made  plural  votes,  and  the  Liberals  unmade 
them.     He  manufactured  voting-papers,  and 
the  Liberals   destroyed   them.     He  joined 
Durham  and  London  Universities,  and  the 
Liberals    separated    them.     When   he   re- 
trograded, the  Liberals  shoved  him  him  for- 
ward.    For  every  step  he  went  back,  they 
shoved  him   on  two.     Every  time  he  stum- 
bled, they  put  him  firmer  on  his  legs.     They 
not  only  led  him  to   the  waters  of  Liberal- 
ism, but  made  him  drink.     When  he  pack- 
ed the  boundary  Commission,  they   made 
him  unpack  it.     When  he  dis((ualified  the 
compound-hou:jeholders,    they    made     him 
qualify  them.     When  he  disfranchised  the 
large  Doroughs,  they  made  him  enfranchise 
them.     Is  this  Mr.  Disraeli's  victory  V  be- 
cause, if  so,  we  gladly  admit  the  defeat  of 
the  Liberals.    But  do  men  call  capitulation 
victory  ?   because  this  was    Mr.   Disraeli's 
Tictory.     One  by  one  he  gave  up  his  fancy- 
firanchises.     One  by  one  be  handed  up  his 
safeguards.      Another  such  Tory   victory, 
and    the   Liberal  cause   is  for  ever  safe. 
Whatever  tunes  the  Liberals  chose  to  pip^s 
they  made  Mr.  Disraeli  dance  to.     And  the 
Tory  papers,  in  their  exultation,  now  cry 
ont  —  Didn't  he   dance  well  ?     We  cannot 
even  give  him  this  faint  praise.     He  didn't 
dance,  but  simply  capered  on  red-hot  brirks. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  present  Reform 
BilL    Its  owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  Disraeli's 
inordinate  vanity.     He  did  not  mind  dan- 
cing on  red-hot  bricks,  as  long  as  he  could 
be  seen  to  dance.     As  Voltaire  said  of  some- 
body — ^  he  would  not  mind  being  hung,  as 
long  as  his  name   was  in   the  writ.     And 
this  is  precisely  Mr.  Disraeli's  case.  He  does 
not  mmd  what  he   does  as  long  as  his  own 
vanity  is  gratified.     The  whole  history   of 
his  life  is  summed  up  in  the  single  word  — 
Taoity.     He  is  the  same  man  that  he  ever 
has  been.     Qualis  ah  incepto.    Whether  we 
look  at  him  in  his  early  days  on  the  hust- 
ings at  High  Wycombe,  or  in  his  maturer 
criticising  the  conduct  of  the  Crimean 


war,  or  still  later  brincing  forward  his  so- 
called  **  Stcret  Treaty," —  whether  we  view 
him  as  regards  the  Paper-duty  or  India,  — 
whether  we  look  at  his  small  party  intrigues, 
or  his  would-be  alliance  with  the  Popv,  — 
we  find  his  policy  ever  dictated  by  the  same 
iiniform  ftudings  of  vanity  and  selfishness. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  has  never  pretended 
to  any  political  coni«cience.  With  Pertinax 
Ma''syco[»hant  he  would  say,-  **  Conscience ! 
why  you  are  mad  !  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
conscience  in  prJitical  matters  !  I  have 
been  in  Parliament  these  three-and-thirty 
years,  and  never  heard  the  term  made  use  of 
before.  Sir,  it  is  unparliamentary."  The 
annals  of  Mr.  Disraidi's  life  are  very  simple. 
'*  Genius,*'  he  somewhere  cries,  is  his  motto. 
Pe*cat  fortiter  it  should  bi\  He  has  lately 
succeeding  in  uniting  in  his  own  person  two 
functions  which  are  generally  separated. 
He  has  played  the  part  both  of  gamt)ler  and 
*'  bonnet."  He  has  gambled  with  the  Lib- 
eral party,  whilst  he  played  the  "  bonnet " 
to  the  Tory.  And  his  admirers  now  shout 
—  Isn't  he  a  clever  fellow  ?  he  has  deceived 
both.  This  ha.s  been  Mr.  Disraeli's  victory. 
Cunning  is  now  designated  policy,  and  a 
retreat  is  called  a  triumph. 

To  the  credit  of  such  a  feat  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  indeed  welcome.  Whatever  triumph  he 
has  gained  let  him  enjoy.  He  has  risen  wjth 
the  occasion.  As  far  as  present  appearances 
go,  he  is  the  winner.  His  triumph,  if  not 
acknowle  Iged,  has  been  proclaimed.  But 
we  venture  to  say  Xhat  his  triumph  is  the  ruin 
of  the  Tory  party  :  — 

*'  A  mniden  forsaken  a  new  love  may  get, 
But  the  neck  that's  once  broken,  can  never  be 


set 


Mr.  Dwraeli  has  broken  the  neck  of  the 
Tory  party.  Its  intellect  has  gone  one  way 
and  its  heart  another.  But  the  intellect 
was  shallow,  whilst  the  love  of  the  heart  was 
deep.  The  Tory  party  can  never  again  be 
what  it  was.  The  Peels,  the  Herbt'rts.  the 
Cecils,  the  Thynnes,  have  spoken  the 
thoug  b ts  of  the  cou  n  t  ry  squi  res.  They  hate 
the  man  who  has  IchI  them  to  their  so-called 
triumph.  They  have  won  the  victory,  but 
they  have  lost  their  honor.  Their  field  of 
victory  they  find  is  a  ditch.  Instead  of  de- 
feating the  Whigs,  they  discover  that  they 
have  helped  the  demagogues.  Instead  of  v 
strengthening  the  Crown,  they  perceive 
that  they  have  aided  democracy.  In  vain^ 
the  Tory  papers  cry  out,  — »*  Toryism  and f 
Household  Suffrage  for  Erer  ^  As  for  the  u 
Tory  papers,  —  ^ 


f 

I 
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"  lis  cbantent  fort,  qaand  i[s  gagnenl  la  virtoiro, 
Plaa  fort  encore  quand  ils  soot  bien  battas. 
Chanter  lojonrs  est  leur  gi-ande  Toitne ;" 

10  that  we  are  not  surprieed  at  their  sing- 
ing as  load  a  pnao  jmt  now  over  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's victory. 

But  tha  question  of  victory  must  be  look- 
ed at  from  another  point  of  view.  As 
Cromwell  and  Hampden  said  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Edgehill  —  "We  mnst  weed  our 
rsnks ;  we  miiat  replace  the  serving-men 
And  tapsters  with  true  soldiers."  And  thta 
is  still  more  emphatically  true  when  applied 
to  Ihe  Liberals  of  the  House  of  Commons 
than  to  the  Parliameatarians  at  Edgehill 
We  Liberals  must  weed  out  of  our  ranks  the 
Lowes,  Doultons,  Elchos,  Neates,  and  Adul- 
lamitee.  They  have  been  the  laea  who 
have  rendered  the  Liberal  victorr  incom- 
plete. The  present  battle,  as  we  have  said 
oefore,  is,  like  Edgehill,  only  the  beginning 
of  the  fight  We  have  still  a  long  and 
weary  campaign  before  ua.  There  are  the 
great  battle-grounds  of  redistribution  of 
seats,  Church-rates,  education,  and  the  land 
question,  upon  all  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
^bt.  And  no  army,  however  brave,  can 
hope  to  win  whilst  there  are  traitors  in  the 
ranks.  So  far  we  have  indeed  gained  the 
day,  and  so  far  we  ought  to  be  thankful. 
Oar  victory  is  as  great  as  it  is  unexpected. 
We  have  fought  the  Keform  battle  with  our 
ranks  disorganized.  It  will  be  our  own  fault 
if  we  do  so  again.  Above  all,  let  ua  beware 
of  resting  content.  Cesar's  inaxini  must  be 
ours.  We  have  gained  nothing  until  we 
have  gained  alt.  Personal  representation 
must  oe  next  won.  The  small  boroughs  — 
the  Dartmouths,  Wallingforda,  Lymingtons 
—  must  eirher  be  diatranchised,  or,  what 
will  be  still  better,  grouped  with  others.  It 
is  intolerable,  too,  that  a  single  nobleman 
should,  as  in  the  cases  of  Matton,  Stam- 
ford, or  Malborough,  be  able  to  return  his 
own  members-  Anomalies  suc^h  as  these 
.  must   be  swept  away   next  session.     Then, 

\       .  and  not  till  t^en,  will  the  Liberal   Reform 
■^    victory  be  complete.     ITien  we  shall   have 
,     representation   established   upon   an   intel. 
ligible  basis.     Then  we  shall  have  men  en- 
1  tering  Parliament  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  and   not  as  the  nominees  of  some 
Whig  or  Tory  nobleman.  Bui  this  cannot  be 
'  accomplished  without  much  labor   and  self- 
'.   denial.     A  good   beginning   has,  however, 
^tbis  session   been  made.     What  ig  so  well 
'begiin  is  certainly  more  than  half  won. 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr.  Disraeli  and  j 
his  victory.  He  has  not  himself  been  above  ', 
the   Tulgarity  of  blowing   his  own  praises,    i 


In  the  House  of  Cdmmons  he  has  sneered  at 
those  Reformers  who  have  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  whilst  at  the  Uan- 
sion  House  he  became  his  own  trumpeter. 
,  Few  men  have  the  effrontery  to  proclaim 
their  own  disgrace,  and  to  laud  a  want  of 
'  principle  as  virtue.  But  Mr.  Disraeli's 
maxioi  is  the  same  as  Danlon's  —  "  L'audace, 
I'audace,  cC  encore  l'audace."  By  continoal 
reiteration  he  hopes  to  produce  an  effect. 
But  it  is  in  vain.  The  public  are  deaf  to 
either  boasts  or  blandishments.  Belbre  now 
the  Tories  have  gained  similar  victories  for 
the  people ;  hut  the  people  do  not  thank 
the  Tones  for  them.  Nor  will  they  thank 
Mr.  Disraeli  for  the  present  victory.  They 
know  to  whom  it  is  duetto  Gladstone, 
Bright,  Mill,  and  the  Liberal  pnrty  at  larL'C. 
In  the  long  run,  ilie  public  are  i  he  best 
judges  of  a  man's  career.  They  know,  too, 
how  to  apportion  iheir  gratitude,  and  the 
persecutor  of  Peel  is  not  likely  to  be  regard- 
ed, were  he  to  carry  twenty  Reform  Bills, 
as  a  public  benefactor. 


From  the  SBtnrdaf  Bevl«w. 


Whkk  bo  much  tall  talk  comes  over  fivm 
America,  it  is  always  the  more  pleasant  to 
come  across  any  Americau  writer,  old  or 
new,  who  condescends  to  write  straightfo^ 
ward  and  □naS'ected  English.  Washington 
Irving,  unless  he  is  already  fofKOtten,  is  aa 
old  tiicnd  of  most  £ngHah  readers,  and  we 
are  well  pleased  to  meet  him  again  in  any 
shape.  One  almost  wonders  wheth«r. 
If  be  now  appeared  for  the  first  time,  he 
would  win  any  popularity.  The  chief  at- 
traction of  Irving  moil  always  have  been 
the  grace  and  ease  of  big  style,  and  that 
grace  and  ease  is  as  widely  removed  m  may 
be  from  the  style  of  either  the  comic  or  tbe 
sonsalional  writers  who  are  now  moat  tn 
vogue.  The  highest  class  of  subjects  and 
the  highest  style  cf  composition  were  donbt- 
lets  beyond  him,  but  all  that  he  writes 
shows  the  impress  of  good  sense,  good  taste, 
and  good  feeling.  The  second  volnme  of 
this  collection  contains  some  youthful  writ- 
iuKs  of  Irving'a  ^  letters  written  at  tbe  «ge 
of  nineteen  to  a  New  York  paper  edited  b  y 
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his  elder  brother,  and  dealing  with  the  moat 
pSBring^  and  trivial  subjcris,  the  theatre,  the 
style  m'  dress,  tlie  genera]  minnen,  of  New 
Yoric  at  th»t  time.  Their  intrinsic  interest 
has  passed  away,  but  the/  are  valuable- as 
showing  how  a  young  man  oF  natural  littr- 
aiy  talent  instinctively  wrote  at  that  time. 
"  Jonathan  Oldstyle,  Gent."clearly  bad  the 
Spectator  before  his  eyes ;  no  such  moilel 
would  be  likely  to  occur  to  a  youn;;  gentle- 
man  nowadays,  when  youn;:  U'lies  have 
been  kndwn  to  decline  alt  acquaintance  with 
Sir  Ri^er  de  Coverley  on  the  frround  that 
"  History  is  so  dry,"  Of  course  S  young 
man  writing  in  the  character  of  an  old  m  <n 
is  not  perfectly  successful  ;  but  the  real 
Talue  of  the  thing  is  that  a  young  man 
writing  at  New  York  aixty-tive  years  ago, 
and  bound  by  the  nature  of  liin  nuhjcct  to 
write  Eonietliing  striking  and  funny,  cbosc 
or  rather  instinctively  fell  into,  a  style  of  fun  ' 
of  BO  quiet  a  kind.  There  ia  not  the  faint- 
est approaching  shadow  cither  of  sensation 
or  of  the  grand  style ;  on  the  otlier  hand 
there  ia  nothing  of  stilted  or  over-act«d 
■ententiousness.     The   whole    thin;;   is   the 


:rifle,  1 


I   the 


which  shows  which  way  the   wind   blows, 
and,  as  such,  it  is  worth  prcservin;;. 

The  title  of  "  Spanish  Paper?,"  applied 
to  the  larger  part  of  the  uonteiite  of  the 
fint  Totume,  is  eomcwiiat  deceptive.  We 
at  once  began  to  think  of  researches  like 
thofe  of  Mr.  Prescott  and  Mr.  Motley  ;  our 
thoughts  atoncc  flew  off  to  Simancae  and 
Ur.  Bergenroih.  Was  Washington  Irving, 
too,  doomed  to  become  a  posthumous  prey 
to  Dr.  Doran  and  the  Duke  of  Manchester  7 
But  we  have  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
•o^aikil  "  Chronicles  "  of  the  conquest  of 
Sptun  by  the  Mahometans,  and  of  its  recon- 
queit  by  the  Chriatians.  Some  portions 
are  reprints,  others  are  selections  from  what 
teems  to  be  a  vast  mass  of  manuscript  of 
the  kind  which  Irvin?  left  behind  him. 
The  editor  a-tks  his  rearkrs  to  bear  in  mind 
that  these  papers  or  Chronicles  never  re- 
ceived the  (inal  revision  of  (he  author.  We 
*re  certainly  not  going  to  quarrel  with  them 
OD  that  score ;  they  are  very  ple.iaant 
reading  as  they  are,  and  the  obJL-ctions 
which  wo  have  to  make  to  them  were  not 
likely  to  be  removed  by  auv  further  revis- 
ions  of  the  author.  Irving  knew  thorough- 
ly well  how  to  tell  a  story,  but  he  did  not 
care  so  much  as  he  oiijiht  ti  have  cared 
whether  the  story  which  \v:  had  to  ti'll  was 
true  or  falac.  Now  Irving's  .S|)iiiii»li  Chron- 
icles are  tales  fo  pleasaniK  told  that  crowds 
of  readers  no  doubt  read  them,  ^ther  ac- 
cepting ihem  as  matter  of  f^ct,  or  altogeth- 


er caroless  whether  Ihey  are  matter  of  fkct 
or  not.  But  a  reader  who  has  the  faintat 
glimmering  of  criticism  in  him  must  instinc- 
tivelv  ask.  Is  this  true  or  &lse  ?  Is  this 
certain  or  uncertain  ?  Am  J,  in  short, 
reading  history  or  romance  ?  And  the  an- 
swer  la  a  raiher   unpleasant   one.     He  is 

■reading  something  which  is  neither  legiti- 
mate  history  nor  legitimate  romance,  bnt 

'  which,  to  spfak  the  plain  truth,  is  romance 
unfairly  putting  on  the  garb  of  history. 
Historical  romance  i^  another  matter  ;  we 

I  have  always  hi-Id  tha'(  historical  romance, 
written  according  to  certain  very  obvious 
canons,  is  not  only  a  jierfcctly  legitimate 
kind  of  writing,  but  may  be  made  a  really 
useful  handmaid  to  history.  And  even 
when  an  historical  romance  is  utterly  inac- 
curatt>  and  misleading,  still,  if  people  are 
misled  by  it,  it  is  vcir  much  their  own  fault. 
We  do  not  defend  the  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions of  Ivanhoe;  still  many  of  them 
.ire  so  outrageous  ihat  any  one  who  has  a 
child's  or  even  a  passman's  knowledge  of 
chronology  and  history  could  act  them 
right  for  himself.  No  one  who  can  count 
ought  to  be  led  away  into  thinking  that  the 
son  of  a  man  who  was  present  at  Stanford- 
bridge  could  have  been  living  in  the  tiom 
of  Richard  the  First.  Few  people,  we 
trust,  are  so  ignorant  as  to  belii've  that 
anybody  especially  Richard  the  First,  was 
grandson  either  of  William  Bufus  or  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  When,  however, 
Irving  makes  one  of  his  heroes  come  to  a 
Dominican  convent  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  mistake  is  quite  as  gross,  but  the  gen- 
eral reader  ia  not  ao  likely  to  be  able  to  set 
it  right.  The  sum  is  just  as  easy  to  do, 
but  the  reader  is  hm  likely  to  have  the 
Ggurea  ready  to  begin  the  sum.  A  reader, 
even  an  intelligent  reader,  who  is  unprac- 
tised in  historical  criticism  might  easily  be 
led  to  accept  these  fascinating  stories  as 
the  true  record  of  things  which  actually 
happened.  Such  a  very  alight  warning  as 
that  with  which  Irving  ended  his  preface 
could  do  no  gooil   whatever:  — 

In  the  futlowint;  pnffcs,  therefore,  the  author    . 
has  vcnlun:<l  to  itip  more  deeply  into   the  en-    f 
chanluJ   fuunliiins  of   old  Spaiii-h   chronicle,    ' 
than  has  usually  h'eti  done   hy  those   who,  in    ' 
modern   timi-s,  hnvc   treateit   of   the  erenlfnl  f 
period  of  llie  Conquest ;  hot  in  so  doing,  he  ' 
iniiits  he  will  illuitrsle  more  Tally  the  character 
of  the  peoi)le  and  tlie  limes.     Ha  Ims  thong^lit 
proper  to  throw  Iheoc  records  into  the   form  o'' 
li'(;cnd«.  not  rlniinin);  fi>r  them  the  authenitcit 
of  sul)cr  hiatury.  yet  eiving   nolhinij   tluit  hi 
not  historical  foundation.    Alt  the  facts  herei 
coniaineil,  however  eKtravagaai  some  of  thee 
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may  be  deemed,  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  consistencies,  and  the  self-delusions  of  the  sin- 

sagre  and  reverend  chroniclers  of  yore,  growing  gular  nie^lley  of   warriors,  saints,  politiciaiii, 

side  by  side  with  long-acknowledged  troths,  and  and   adventurers  engaged  in   that  holy  war. 

might  be  supported  by  leurocd  and  imposing  Fray  Antonio,  however,  may  be  considered  as 

references  in  the  margin.  an  incarnation  of  the  blind  bigotry  and  zealot 

extravagance  of  the  "  good  old  orthodox  Span- 
Now  it  certainly  was  not  fair  to  put  forth  ish  chroniclers ;  "  and,  in  fact,  his  exaggerated 
as  history  —  for,  notwithstanding  this  feeble  '**^^^'«**  ^f  loyalty  and  religion  are  taken,  almost 
protest,  the  unwary  would  be  sure  to  accept  ^^"^  ^<^/  T""^'  ''^^  ^t?  "^^f^^  "^^  J^'.T  ?"®  "^l 
It  as  history  -  a  mass  of  stories  dressed  up  ^^^%  ^^r              ''^  historians     Still,  though 

by  Irving  himself  out  of  writers  who  are  S^ndX""!!  s^«lTn>Tve^  ^o^^^^ 

./         ,  ®              X*  .11      I          J            TT  iM  to  mauige  nis  satirical  vein  at  once  more  freely 

themselves  essentially  legendary.  Unlike  and  more  modestly,  and  has  diffused  over  his 
Ivanhoe  or  anjr  other  avowed  romance,  the  page  something  of  the  quaintness  of  the  doit- 
thing  comes  m  the  shape  of  history,  and  ter,  and  the  tint  of  the  country  and  the  period, 
there  are  not  the  same  means  at  hand  to  the  use  of  such  machinery  has  thrown  a  doubt 
correct  it.  The  chronological  confusions  of  «pon  the  absolute  verity  of  his  history ;  and  it 
Ivanhoe  misht  be  set  ri<yht  by  the  list  of  ^*1*  ^»^®  some  time  before  the  general  mass  of 
Kings  of  Enjrland  in  the'Almanac ;  but  we  "^^ders  become  convinced  that  the  pretended 
cannot  so  easily  lay  our  hands  on  any  criti-  "T^'^T.i.?'^.  ?^^  ^^7^T  Agapida  w.  m 
cal  examination  of  the  map  of  legends,'^Chpis.  "^'^^ ""  ^*"^^"^  ^'^'^  ^^  '^'°*^  documents, 
tian  and  Moslem,  which  pass  for  the  early  m  .  ^  •  .■  .1  .,*■•»•  n 
history  of  Spain.  Irving's  Legends  and  .^o  t»™  *<>  «>n>e  of  the  other  "  Mi.cella. 
Chronicles  are  exceedinsly  pretty  to  read,  ?'«»•  Several  of  them  are  sketches  of  Ui« 
but  they  are  just  the  sort  of  thing  which  •'.^««  Pi  fj?«"<=™  naval  officers  who  d,B- 
passes  the  aUowed  bounds  of  avowed  fiction,  f'"^"'.**'SJ  ^JI^T'L**  *"  ^  •T*'"  "«*•!  Ei«- 
and  which  at  once  tends  to  break  down  the  '*»<* '"  Madison  s  time.    Written  while  the 

eternal   barrier  between  truth  and  false-  T7l'^Pv^*?r^  on,  their  sp.nt  m  jurt 

]^QQ^  what  should  be  the  spirit  of  a  cituen  of  one 

How  little  Irving  understood  the  true  "^  two  kindred  nations  whom  circnmrtan- 
nature  of  historical  writing  is  shown  by  one  '"??  <""  *^«  V^J^  *'/^''*"  ™'«"  bave  unhap- 
of  the  pieces  in  the  second  volume.  He  R'ly -nade  hostile  to  one  another.  The  jus- 
there  reviews  himself.  He  had  published  tice  of  the  American  cause  is  of  course  a«- 
« the  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  ™"'e'l.  but  there  is  not  a  word  which  any 
from  the  MSS.  of  Fray  Antonio  Agapida."  Enabshman  could  resent,  not  a  word  unbe- 
This  chronicler  was  palpably  imaginary;  ??"".?«  *fr"®7'"/"i  unwilling  enemy, 
people  found  it  our,  and  so  looked  on  the  ®.".'^.v*'""'^''*?^'  *''!'*."'  "?*"  "^ 
book  as  less  worth v  of  credit  than  it  was.  which  the  most  vehement  Am_encan  could 


book  as  less  worthy  of  credit  than  it  was.    7  "    11  j  """V"""^  ^mencau  «jouia 

Irving  was  set  to  defend  himself  under  the    h?ve  quarrelled  with  ^  betraying  any  lack 


Davidson,  a  most  remarkable  American  giii, 

m.        .    ,  .        .  ,  who  died  in   1888,  when  she  was   not  yet 

whTh'^Mr'ilTrr'/""  '  f."-c7"tance,  by  ^^^^^^^  Qne  hears  so  much  of  early  piid- 
wnicn  Mr.  Irving  has  more  seriously  impaired  •  •  ,.1.  i.  i  i_  *i.  -xi.  •'  ■•  . 
the  ex^facie  credibility  of  his  narative.  He  has  *^^.  '^*^  ^"^  ^??}^  on  them  with  a  suspicion 
professed  to  derive  his  materials  from  the  manu-  merging  on  dislike.  But  Margaret  David- 
scripts  of  an  ancient  Spanish  monk.  Fray  An-  ^on  was  clearly  a  wonderful  girl,  and  one 
tonio  Agapida,  whose  historical  productions  cannot  help  speculating  on  what  she  would 
sire  represented  as  existintr  in  disjointed  fi-ag-  have  been  had  she  lived  to  become  a  grown 
ments,  in  the  archives  of  the  Escurial  and  woman.  Yet  in  truth  children  of  this  sort 
other  conventual  libraries.  He  often  quotes  seem  seldom  to  come  to  maturity ;  such  ex- 
>.  the  very  words  of  the  venerable  friar ;  pariicu-  cessive    precocity  of  thought   and   feelini? 

So7  r".u^   ^a"^^    r"'*"  i»  e^'»J?ff«»-«ted  commonly  wears  them   out  in  early  youtt 

praises  of  the  selfish   policy   or   bigot  zeal  of  —  _      .  v  ^ 


Ferdinand  ;  or  chants,  "  with  pious  exultation, 

the    united    triumphs   of   the    cross    and   the 

V«  sword."     This  friar  is  manifestly  a  mere  fiction 

—  a  stalking-horse,  from    behind   which    the 


The  memoir  of  Margaret  Davidson  was 
printed  in  an  edition  of  her  writings,  but 
It  has  never  before  appeared  in  company 
with  any  of  the  writings  of  Irving  himeelf. 


author  launches  his  satire  at  the  intolerance  of   It  will    therefore  probably  be   new  to  moefe 
that  persecuting  age,  and  at  the  errors,  the  in- 1  readers.    Irving  was  far  more  at  home  ia 
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writing  this  touching  littlo  biography  than  At  an  early  hoar  on  the  morning  of  the  14th 

in    reviewing    Wheaton's    History  of   the  of  October,  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  Bas- 

Northmen.      The   paper   on   that    subject  tard  brother  of  the  Duke  being  the  son  of  his 

here  reprinted  is  one  of  that  class  of  re-  mother  Arlette,  by  a  burgher  of  Falaise  cele- 

views  whirh  make  it  nlain  that  the  reviewer  ^'^^^^  mass,  and   gave   his   benediction  to  the 

views  wmcn  maxc  it  plain  tnat  tne  reviewer  Gorman  army.    He  then  put  a  hauberk  under 

knew  nothing  of  the  subject  of  the  book  re-  ^ig  cassock,  mounted  a  powerful  white  charger, 

▼lewed^  except  what   he  learned   from  the  a^^j  le^  forth  a  brigade  of  cavalry  ;  for  he  was 

book    itself.      Irving  writes    in   the    most  as  ready  with  the  spear  as  with  the  crosier,  and 

amnsinsly  ab  extra  way  about  a  people  who  for  his  fighting  and  other  turbulent  propensi- 

haTe   formed  a  most  important  element  in  tics,  well  merited  his  surname  of  Odo  the  Un- 

our  history  and  in  our  blood.     And  yet  we  ruly. 

are  not  sure  that  Irving's  state  of  mind  was  o-     • 

not  more  wholesome  than  the  fashion  which  S»n  it  were  to  belie  the  Devil,  and  the 
has  produced  all  the  wearisome  balderdash  m^tress  of  Robert  the  Devil  had  a  better 
about  Vikings  and  what  not  with  which  claim  to  the  benefit  of  this  doctrine  than  the 
some  popular  writers  have  lately  sickened  mistress  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  Bishop 
us.  If  he  did  not  know  much,  he  was  at  P^^o  f^s  the  lawful  son  of  Arlette  by  her 
least  ready  to  learn.  One  is  inclined  to  'awful  husband  Heriwin  of  ContcviUe.  We 
smile  at  bis  account  of  the  Scandinavian  f^  "«*  remember  the  name  Odo  the  Unru- 
language.  "The  ancient  language  of  the  ^7'  though  it  may  of  course  occur  some- 
North  was  preserved  in  Iceland  when  ex-  w^ere,  but  surely  the  Bishop  was  far  too 
iied  from  its  parent  countries  of  Scandina-  scrupulous  a  canonist  to  shed  any  man's 
via."  It  is  odd  to  speak  of  the  old  tongue  ^^?^^  ^'^^  ^^®  spear,  however  much  he 
as  being  "  exiled  "  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  ™'?^*  do  in  the  way  of  crushing  helmets 
or  Norway,  because  circumstances  led  it  to  ^^^  he^ds  with  his  mace  of  iron.  It  was  in 
be  far  more  extensively  modified  in  those  ^?^^  ^  P'.^y  ^  reprint  this  review,  which 
countries  than  it  was  in  Iceland.  We  have  simply,  like  some  later  writings  nearer 
here,  in  fact,  applied  to  a  sister  speech,  ^°"^^'  proves  that  the  possession  of  a  pleas- 
the  old  heresy  of  the  Semi- Saxons.  The  ant  narrative  style  does  not  qualify  a  man 
foUowing  comment  sounds  queer  enough ;  ^  ^®^*  ^*^^  historical  subjects  which  he 
is  seems  so  droll  to  talk  in  tins   utterly  un-  has  not  mastered. 

conscious  way  of  a  closely  allied  tongue,  even  Washington  Irvine,  however,  though,  like 

if  one  cannot  oneself  speak  or  understand  *^*"^^  people,  he  broke  down  when  he  ven- 

it;   and   yet  the  description   shows  a  hicrh  tured  out  of  his  own  line,  is  a  writer  whose 

state  of  philological  knowledge  for  1831,  on  »nemory  America  will   do  wcU   to   cherish, 

the  part  of  Wheaton,  if  not  on  that  of  Irv-  Ho   is  absolutely  free   from  all  Che  faults 

ing; which  have  since  overspread  American  lit- 
erature in  a  greater,  and  English  literature 

The  language  in  itself  appears  to  have  been  ^"  a  lesser,  decree.     Sentiments  everywhere 

worthy  of  this  preservation,  since  we  arc  told  generous   and   kindly,  set   forth   in  a  style 

that  "  it  bears  in  its  internal  structure  a  strong  p^'rfectly  clear,  graceful,  and  natural,  make 

resemblance  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  and  even  no  small    claim    to   the    grateful   remem- 

to  the  ancient  Persian  and  Sanscript,  and  ri-  brance  of  any   country,  especially   of  one 

vals  in  copiousness,  flexibility,  and  energy,  ev-  whose   history  and   literature   are  still    so 

ery  modern  tongue."  young  as  those  of  the  English   beyond   tlie 

This  was  soniething,  thirty-six  years  back, 

bat   no  one,   even   thirty-six    years   back,  

ought  to  have  written  two  such  passages  as 
the  following :  — 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Dickens's  alleged  inten-    « 

On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Kinp  t'on  «f  visitinj;  America  on  a  lecturing  tour,  the 

of  England,  Harold,  from  hisflpclneM  surnam^d  "  Fi4neur  "  of  the  Morniwj  Star  savs  that,  **  ob-    ^ 

Hare/oot,  one  of  the  bravest  nobles  of  the  realm,  jecting  to  be  hampered,  for  a  lengthened  period,   , 

assumed   the  crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  Edgar  ^7  husiness  trammels  of  any  kind  to  anybody, 

Athcling,  the  lawful  heir.  Mr.  Dickens  has  sent  Mr.  George  Dolby ,who  for  . 

some  time  past  has  acted  as  his  agent,  to  Amer- 

T*  »•»  u«  ♦!.«  «.«„  iv^  .o  »^ii  f^  ^^^^:^^  ^*^*'  ^o  investigate  the  conveniences  and  practi- 

It  may,  by  the  way,  be  as  well  to  mention  ..^bilitie.  of  the  scheme.    Mr.  Dolby  will  con-  . ' 

that,  though  neither  Harold  llarfagra,  Har-  elude  no  arrangement  whatever,  but  will  return  f 

old  Hardrada,  nor  Harold  the  son  of  God-  to  England  with  his  report,    by  which    Mr.*}! 

wine,  was  buried  at  Westminster,  yet  the  Dickens's  future  movements,  as  regards  Amer-  t 

real  Harold  Harefoot  certainly  was.  ica,  will  be  governed." 
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The  heroines  of  the  London  season  — 
the  fillies,  we  mean,  who  have  been  entered 
for  the  great  matrimonial  stakes,  and  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  betting  —  have  by 
this  time  exchanged  the  fast  phiasures  of 
the  town  for  the  vapid  pastimes  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  of  course  concern 
ourselves  with  those  poor  simple  girls  who 
only  repeat  the  lives  and  morals  of  old-fash- 
ioned English  homes,  and  who  arc  too  re- 
spectable and  too  modest  to  be  pointed  at 
as  the  girls  of  the  season.  We  speak  of  the 
fast  sisterhood  only.  After  three  months 
of  egregious  dissipation  they  enter  du- 
ly upon  the  next  stage  of  their  regular 
yearly  alternations.  Three  months  of 
headlong  folly  are  succeeded  by  three 
months  of  deadly  ennuL  Action  and  reac- 
tion are  always  equal.  The  pains  and 
weariness  of  moral  crapuloiisness  arise  in 
nice  proportion  to  the  passion  of  the  de- 
bauch. It  is  a  dismal  hour  when  we  look 
on  the  withered  leaves  of  last  nights  gar- 
land. The  lovely  and  unlovely  bcinms  who 
are  now  living  depressed  days  far  from  Bel- 
gravia  and  the  Row  have,  it  is  true,  but  joy- 
less orgies  to  look  back  upon.  Their  pleasures 
gave  but  a  pinchbeck  joviality  aficr  all, 
were  but  a  thin  lacker  spread  over  merce- 
nary cares  and  heart-aching  jealousies  — 
not  the  jealousies  of  passion,  but  the  nip- 

■  ping  vulgar  vexation  with  which  a   shop- 

■  keeper  trembles  lest  a  customer  should  go 
to  his  rival  over  the  way.     Still  there  was 

•  •  excitement  —  the  excitement  of  outdoing  a 
♦.  rival  in  shamelessness  of  apparel,  in  reckless 
abandonment  of  manner,  in  the  unblushing 
tolerance  of  impudent  speech,  in  all  the 
other  elements  of  ignoble  casino-emulation. 
Above  all,  there  was  the  tickling  excite- 
ment of  knowing  that  all  this  was  in  some 
sort  clandestine  ;  that  ostensibly,  and  on  the 
surface,  things  looked  as  if  they  were  all 
exhibiting  human  nature  at  its  stateliest, 
.  most  dignified,  and  most  refined  pitch. 
The  consciousness  that  the  thin  surface  only 
conceals  some  of  the  worst  elements  of 
character  in  full  force  and  activity  must 
give  a  pleasantly  stinging  sensation  to  an 
acutely  cynical  woman.  However,  this  is 
all  over  for  a  time.  For  a  time  the  half- 
dressed  young  Maenads  of  the  season  will  be 
found  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds. 
^  And  what  sort  of  a  right  mind  is  it?  We 
know  the  kind  of  preparation  which  they 
have  had  for  the  business  of  the  season  — 
for  flirting,  husband-hunting,  waltzing,  dress- 


ing, so  as  to  escape  the  regulations  of  the 
pdice,  and  the  rest.  For  this  their  train- 
ing has  been  perfect.  But  wise  men  agree 
that  education  should  comprehend  training 
for  all  the  parts  of  life  equally  —  for  pleas- 
ure not  less  than  for  business,  for  hours  of 
relaxation*  as  well  as  for  hours  of  strain  and 
pressure,  "for  leisure  just  as  much  as  for  ac- 
tive occupation.  Education  is  supposed  to 
arm  us  at  every  point.  Nobody  in  this 
world  was  ever  peri'ectly  educated.  Every- 
body has  at  least  one  side  on  which  be  is 
weak  —  one  quarter  where  temptations  are 
either  not  irresistible,  or  else  are  not  recog- 
nised as  alluring  to  what  is  wrong.  But 
we  all  know  that  training,  though  never  per- 
fect, can  make  the  difference  between  a 
decently  right  and  happy  life  and  a  bad, 
corrupt  half-life  or  no  life.  What  does 
training  do  for  the  nimble-footed  youno; 
beauties  of  the  London  ball-room  ?  It 
makes  them  nimble-footed,  we  admit.  And 
what  else  ? 

The  root-idea  of  the  training  of  girls  of 
the  uppermost  class  in  this  country  is  per- 
haps the  most  absolutely  shameless  that 
ever  existed  anywhere  out  of  Circassia  or 
Georgia.  It  puts  clean  out  of  the  notion 
that  women  are  rational  beings  as'  well  as 
animals,  or  that  they  are  destined  to  be  the 
companions  of  men  who  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
also  something  more  than  animals.  It  takes 
the  mind  into  account  only  as  an  occasion- 
ally useful  accident  of  body.  The  mind 
ought  to  be  developed  a  little,  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  body  more  piquant 
and  attractive.  Like  the  candle  inside  a 
Chinese  lantern,  it  may  serve  to  light  np 
and  show  to  advantage  the  pretty  devices 
outside.  But  the  outside  is  the  important 
thing,  and  the  inside  only  incidentally. 
Insipidity  of  mind  is  perhaps  a  trifle  ob- 
jectionable, because  there  are  a  few  yoong 
men  of  property  who  dislike  insipidiQr,  and 
who  therefore  might  be  lost  from  the  toils 
in  consequence,  it  is  a  crotchet  and  an  ec- 
centricity in  a  man  to  desire  a  wife  with  a 
bright  mind,  but  since  there  are  such  per- 
sons, it  is  just  as  well  to  pay  a  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  mind  in  odd  moments  when  one 
is  not  engaged  upon  the  more  urgent  busi- 
ness of  the  body.  You  don't  know  what 
may  happen,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  most 
eligible  parti  of  a  season  may  dislike  the 
idea  of  takinc;  a  female  idiot  to  wife.  Still 
it  would  be  absurd  to  change  the  up-bring- 
ing for  our  girls  merely  because  here  and 
there  a  man  has  a  distaste  for  a  fool.  The 
majority  of  men  are  incapable  of  gauging 
power  of  intellect  and  fineness  of  character. 
But  the  veriest  blockhead  and  simpleton 
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"wbo  CTer  lounged  in  a  door-way  or  lisped 
in  Pall  Mall  can  tell  a  fine  woman  when  he 
sees  her,  and  is  probably  able  to  find  pleas- 
ure and  hope  in  the  spectacle.  It  is  these 
blockheads  and  simpletons  who  thus  set  the 
mode.  They  fix  the  standard  of  fashionable 
female  education.  Education,  or  the  as- 
tounding modern  conception   of  it,  means 


muscles,  the  restless  activities  of  arms  and 
legs,  exercised  and  made  to  purvey  new 
vigour  to  the  life.  The  blood  is  allowed  to 
grow  stagnant.  The  life  of  the  woman, 
even  as  mere  animal,  becomes  poor  and 
morbid  and  artificial.  By  dint  of  much  at- 
tention and  many  devices,  the  outside  of 
the  body  is  maintained  comely  in  the  eyes 


I 


reparation  of  girls  for  the  marriage  mar-  of  people  whose  notions  of  comeliness  are 
et.  If  a  girl  does  not  get  well  married,  it  I  thoroughly  artificial  and  sophisticated, 
were  better  for  her  and  for  her  mother  also  if  |  But  how  can  there  be  any  health  with  high 
she  had  never  been  born,  or  had  been  cast !  eating,  Httlo  exercise,  awve  all  with  the 
with  a  millstone  round  her  neck  into  the  !  mind  left  absolutely  vacant  of  all  interests  ? 
sea.  Whom  she  marries  —  whether  a  man  The  Belgravian  mother  does  not  even  un- 
M  enough  to  be  her  father,  whether  a  pat-  derstand  the  miserable  trade  she  has  chos- 
tern  of  imbecility,  whether  a  man  of  a  en.  She  is  as  poor  a  physical  trainer  as 
notoriously  debauched  character  —  this  .  she  is  poor  morally  and  intellectually, 
matters  not  a  jot.  Only  let  him  have  mon-  The  truth  is  that  in  a  human  being,  even 
ev.  This  being  the  conception  of  mar- 1  from  the  physical  point  of  view,  it  is  rather 
nage,  and  marriage  being  the  aim  of  all  sa-  !  a  dangerous  thing  to  ignore  the  intellect  and 

rious  up-bringing,  as  most  men  unhappi- '  the  emotions.  Nature  resents  being  ig- 
are  more  surely  taken  on  their  ani- '  nored.  If  you  do  not  cultivate  her,  she  whI 
mal  than  on  their  rational  side,  it  is  assuredly  avenge  herself.  If  you  do  not  get 
perfectly  natural  that  you  should  strive  |  wheat  out  of  your  piece  of  ground,  she  will 
to  bring  up  a  worthy  family  of  at-  abundantly  give  }ou  tares.  And  there  can 
tractive  young  animals.  And  let  us  pause  be  no  other  rule  expressly  invented  for  the 
upon  this.  If  the  idea  which,  even  at  its  benefit  of  fashionable  young  women.  Their 
best,  would  be  so  deplorably  imperfect, ,  moral  nature,  if  nobody  ever  taught  them 
were  rationally  carried  out,  still  it  would  i  to  keep  an  eager  eye  upon  it,  is  soon  over- 
not  be  so  absolutely  pestilent  and  debasing  '  grown,  either  with  flaunting  poison  plants, 


as  it  is.  Physical  education,  rightly  prac- 
ticed, is  a  fine  and  indispensable  process  in 
right  living.     If  the  system  had  for  its  end 


or  at  best  with  dull  grey  moss.  The  parent 
dreams  that  the  daughter's  mind  is  all  swept 
and  garnished.     Lo,  there  are  seven  or  any 


the  rearing  of  really  robust  and  healthy  ,  other  number  of  devils  that  have  entered  in 
creatures,  it  would  mean  something.  On  and  taken  possession,  more  or  less  pcrma- 
the  contrary,  however,  anybody  who  makes  nent.  The  human  creature  who  has  never 
a  tour  through  fashionable  rooms  in  the  been  taught  to  take  an  interest  in  what  is 
season  may  see  that,  in  a  vast  quantity  of  right  and  wholesome  will,  in  ninety-nine 
cases,  the  heroines  of  the  night  are  just  as  '  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  take  an  interest  in 
sorrily  off  in  bodily  stamina  as  they  are  for  what  is  wrons  and  unwholesome.  You  can- 
intellectual  ideas  and  interests.  Here  we  ,  not  keep  minds  in  a  state  of  vacuum.  A 
again  encounter  the  fundamental  blunder, '  girl,  like  anybody  else,  will  obey  the  bent  of 
that  it  is  only  the  outside  about  which  we  '  the  character  which  has  been  given  either 
need  concern  ourselves.  Let  a  woman  be  >  by  the  education  of  design  or  the  more 
well  dressed  (or  judiciously  undressed), '  usual  education  of  mere  accidental  experi- 
have  bright  eyes,  a  whitish  skin,  rounded  enee.  Evervthing  depends,  in  the  ordinary 
outlines,  and  that  suffices.  All  this  a  wise  course  of  things,  upon  the  general  view  of 
English  mother  will  secure,  just  as  a  wise  the  aims  and  objects  of  life  which  you  suc- 
Chinese  woman  will  take  care  to  have  tiny  ceed,  deliberately  or  by  hazard,  in  creating, 
feet,  plucked  eyebrows,  and  black  finger-  A  fprl  is  not  taught  that  marriage  has  grave 
nails.  If  you  go  into  a  nursery  you  will  see  moral  and  rational  purposes,  itself  being  no 
the  process  already  at  work.  The  little  girl,  more  than  a  means.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
who  would  fain  exercise  her  young  limbs  by  always  figured  in  her  eyes  as  an  end  and  as  an 
manifold  rude  sprawlings  and  rushings  end  scarcely  at  all  connected  with  amoral  and 
hither  and  thither,  and  single  combats  with  rational  companionship.  It  is,  she  fancies, 
*  her  brethren,  is  tricked  out  in  ribbons  and  [  the  gate  to  some  sort  of  paradise  whose 
gay  frocks,  and  bid  sit  still  in  solemn  deco- '  mysterious  joys  are  not  to  be  analysed, 
rum.  With  every  year  of  her  growth  this  ;  She  forjrets  that  there  are  no  such  swift- 
principle  of  attention  to  outside  trickeries  '  coming  spontaneous  paradises  in  this  worlds 
and  fineries  is  more  rigidly  pursued.  Less '  where  the  future  can  never  be  anything 
and  less  every  year  are  the  nerves  and  the  |  more  than  the  child  of  the  present,  indelibl/ 
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stamped  with  every  feature  and  line  of  its 
parent  This  castle-building,  however,  is 
harmless.  If  it  does  not  strengthen,  still  it 
does  not  absolutely  impoverish  or  corrupt, 
characters.  Of  some  castle-bnilding  one 
cannot  say  so  much.  Character  is  assuredly 
corrupted  by  avaricious  dreams  of  marriage 
as  a  road  to  material  opulence  and  luxury. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  depraved 
broodings  which  may  come  to  an  empty  and 
undirected  mind.  If  the  emotions  and  the 
intellect  are  not  tended  and  trained,  they 
will  run  to  an  evil  and  evil-propagating 
seed.  Booted  and  incurable  frivolity  is  the 
best  that  can  come  of  it ;  corruption  is  the 
worst. 

People  madly  suppose  that  going  to  church, 
or  giving  an  occasional  blanket  to  a  sick  old 
woman,  will  suffice  to  implant  a  worthy 
conception  of  the  aims  of  life.  At  this  mo- 
ment, some  mothers  are  perhaps  believing 
that  the  dull  virtue  of  the  country  will  in  a 
few  days  redress  the  balance  which  had 
been  too  much  discomposed  by  the  rush  and 
whirl  of  the  town.  As  if  one  strong  set  of 
silly  interests  and  emotions  could  be  effaced 
at  will  by  a  simple  change  of  scene,  without 
substitution  of  new  interests  and  emotions. 
Excess  of  frivolous  excitement  is  not  re- 
paired or  undone  by  excess  of  mere  blank- 
ness  and  nothingness.  The  dreariness  of 
the  virtue  of  the  villeggiatura  is  as  noxious 
as  the  whirl  of  the  mercenary  and  little  vir- 
tuous period  of  the  season.  Teach  young 
women  from  their  childhood  upwards  that 
marriage  is  their  single  career,  and  it  is  in- 
evitable that  they  should  look  upon  every 
hour  which  is  not  spent  in  promoting  this 
sublime  end  and  aim  as  so  much  subtracted 
from  life.  Penetrated  with  unwholesome 
excitement  in  one  part  of  their  existence, 
they  are  penetrated  with  killing  ennui  in 
the  next.  If  mothers  would  only  add  to 
their  account  of  marriage  as  the  end  of  a 
woman^s  existence  —  which  may  be  right 
or  it  may  not  —  a  definition  of  marriage  as 
an  association  with  a  reasonable  and  reflec- 
tive being,  they  would  speedily  effect  a  rev- 
olution in  the  present  miserable  system. 
To  the  business  of  finding*  a  husband  a 
young  lady  would  then  add  the  not  less  im- 
portant business  of  making  herself  a  ra- 
tional person,  instead  of  a  more  or  less  taste- 
fully decorated  doll  with  a  passion  for  a 
great  deal  of  money.  She  might  awaken 
to  the  fact,  whicli  would  at  first  startle  her 
very  much  no  doubt,  there  is  a  great  por- 
tion of  a  universe  outside  her  own  circle 
and  her  own  mind.  This  simple  discovery 
wouldof  itself  effect  a  revolution  that  might 
transform  her  from  being  an  insipid  idiot 


into  a  tolerably  rational  being.  As  it  isi 
the  universe  to  her  is  only  a  collecction  of 
rich  bachelors  in  search  of  wives,  and  of 
odious  rivals  who  are  contending  with  her  for 
one  or  more  of  these  too  wary  prizes.  ^  All 
high  social  aims,  fine  broad  humanizing 
ways  of  surveying  life,  are  unknown  to  her, 
or  else  appear  in  ner  eyes  as  the  worship  of 
Mumbo  Jumbo  appears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
philosopher.  She  thinks  of  nothing  except 
her  private  affairs.  She  is  indifferent  to 
politics,  to  literature  —  in  a  word,  to  any- 
thing that  requires  thought.  She  reads 
novels  of  a  kind,  because  novels  are  all 
about  love,  and  love  had  once  something  to 
do  with  marriage,  her  own  peculiar  and  ab- 
sorbing business.  Beyond  this  her  mind 
does  not  stir.  Any  more  positively  gross 
state  one  cannot  imagine,  xhere  are  wo- 
men who  are  by  accident  more  degraded 
physically.  Mutatis  mutandis^  there  are 
none  nx>re  degraded,  morally  and  intellect- 
ually, than  those  whose  minds  are  constantly 
bent  upon  marriage  at  all  cost,  and  with 
anybody,  however  decrepit,  however  silly, 
and  however  evil,  who  can  make  a  settle- 
ment. 


From  the  Spectator  17  Aug. 
A  SPECULATION  FOR  THE  CITY. 

The  City  is  choking  in  its  own  fat. 
The  two  great  national  Banks,  of  France 
and  England,  which  for  many  purposes 
form  but  one  establishment,  have  sixty  mil- 
lions sterling  in  specie  in  their  vaults ;  bro- 
kers are  offering  money  at  1^  per  cent.  Joint 
Stock  Companies  look  at  depositors  as  if  it 
were  a  favor  to  take  their  cash,  and  the 
most  cautious  Company  in  London  is  in- 
vesting a  few  hundred  thousands  of  useless 
treasure  in  Consols  at  94.  Nobody  will  for 
the  moment  invest  in  anything  except  the 
public  funds,  which  Napoleon  could  send 
down  five  per  cent,  in  a  day.  The  Russian 
government  offers  seven  per  cent,  for  a 
trumpery  loan  and  cannot  get  it ;  railway 
debentures  cannot  be  renewed;  and  pro- 
moters, sighing  and  seedy,  confess  that  even 
for  them  money  may  be  too  cheap.  The 
India  House  alone  enters  the  market  cheer- 
fully, and  with  a  deficit  of  something  like 
in  its  accounts  two  millions,  its  barracu  paid 
for  by  loan,  and  Mr.  Massey  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  ^'^  places  "  as  much  railway 
stock  as  it  likes  at  4^  per  cent.,  being  a  half 
per  cent  below  its  normal  rate.  Of  course  this 
plethora  cannot  last,  and  cool  observers  are 
already  trying  to  guess  in  which  direction 
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the  cup  will  ultimately  overflow.  Will  the 
public  once  more  lend  millions  to  new  States, 
or  pay  for  breech-loaders,  or  provide  funds 
to  set  the  railways  free  till  the  next  great 
erisis,  or  believe  in  new  trades,  or  invest  in 
tbe  East,  or  strike  out   some  entirely  new 

Slan  of  sweating  its  fat  down  to  more  en-  ! 
urable  limits  ?  We  know,  of  course,  no  more  j 
than  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  we  have  ' 
a  suspicion  that  railways  within  great  cities  i 
may  be  the  excuse  for  the  next  mania,  hut  | 
one  point  is,  we  fancy,  almost  certain.     The 
money  will  not  go  where  it  would   do  most 
good,  namely,  to  Ireland.     That  an  Irish 
speculation  is  a  bad  speculation,  be  it  rail- 
way, canal,  fishery,  or  line  of  steamers,  is  a 
fixed  idea  with  the  British  city  mind,  and 
not  without  some  jpn'md/aci^ Justification. 
Bad  as  is  the  position  of  the  English  Rail- 
ways, that  of  the. Irish  is  still  worse,  so  bad, 
indeed,  that  perhaps  the  first  great  demand 
upon  the  reservoir  now   so   rapidly  filling 
majr  be   for  a  State   loan  to   buy  the  Irish 
Railways.     Yet  it  is  not  without  regret  that 
we  acknowledge   the   disfavor    into   which 
every  Irish  project  has  fallen,  for  there  is 
one  application  of  money  in  Ireland  which 
might,  we  conceive,  succeed,  and  which  if 
it  did  succeed  would  do  more  for  the  empire 
than  all  the  Coercion  Bills  we   have  ever 
passed. 

Suppose  the  British  public,  in  despair  at 
the  want  of  an  outlet  for  its  accumulations, 
buys  Ireland,  and  sells  it  again  to  the  Irish  at 
a  profit.  That  looks  a  very  startling,  and  in 
its  epigrammatic  form  possibly  a  very  absurd 
proposal,  but  it  has  bt^en  very  gravely  de- 
bated in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  plan 
towards  which  opinion  slowly  gravitates,  and 
is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  only  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  great  Irish  land  difficulty.  It  is 
quite  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  and  pro- 
bably very  soon,  we  must  make  some  grand 
eflfort  to  settle  the  Irish  question,  that  is,  af- 
ter the  Establishment  is  swept  away,  to 
gp'ant  the  people  the  one  privilesre  without 
which  they  will  never  be  contented  subjects, 
that  of  possess n;;  their  farms  on  a  per- 
manent inst*ad  of  a  terminable  tenure.  If 
Ireland  stood  alone  the  dificulty  would  \ye 
setrled  violently  as  in  France,  by  confiscation 
under  some  pi  etext  or  another ;  out  as  Ireland 
is  not  aloBe,  the  same  end  must  ultimately 
be  attained  by  measures  which  will  include 
full  compenaation.  Either  tenancy  at  will 
must  be  made  tenancy  for  ever,  with  com- 
pensation to  the  landlord  for  the  loss  of  hia 
chances  in  the  future,  or  the  landlord's 
rights  must  be  bought  out,  and  resold  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  former  plan 
would,  we  believe,  be  the  better,  as   so* 


periorities  would  be  cheap,  and  we  know 
from  the  example  of  Bengal  that  under  a 
perpetual  settlement  a  quit-rent  soon  be- 
comes a  hardly  appreciable  burden,  little 
more  felt  than  the  existing  tithe.  It  is 
open,  however,  to  the  objection  that  the 
levying  of  the  quit-rent,  if  done  by  the 
State  —  and  it.  could  only  be  done  by  the 
State,  which  would  have  to  pass,  as  in  Ben- 
gal a  sunset  law  quashing  all  titles  if  the  quit- 
rent  were  not  paid  before  the  sun  went 
down  —  would  make  the  State  itself  the  ob- 
ject of  a  bitter  agrarian  hostility.  That  does 
not  happen  in  the  East,  but  then  in  the 
East  the  quit- rent  is  a  quasi  sacred  obliga- 
tion, like  tiie  tithe  to  an  English  Ritualist. 
The  second  plan  is  to  buy  the  land  altogeth- 
er and  resell  it,  and  a  plan  for  doing  this  to 
the  extent  of  a  million  was  subunttod  to 
Parliament  this  session  by  Mr.  O'Bi^irne, 
Member  for  Cashcl.  It  was  rejected,  but 
with  none  of  the  acrimony  usually  apparent 
in  Irish  discussions,  the  landlords  seeing 
clearly  as  men  wise  in  their  generation  that 
a  guaranty  of  full  compensation  is  the  best 
thing  they  can  in  the  uncertainty  of  thehr 
position  now  obtain,  and  the  proixMal  sank 
deep  into  the  minds  of  men  who  know  that 
until  the  land  dilficulty  is  settled,  until, 
that  is,  the  instinct  of  the  people  and  the 
law  of  the  land  are  brought  into  accord,  un- 
t'd  the  Irish  belief,  "  whose  is  the  sweat,  his 
is  the  soil,"  and  the  English  belief,  ^^  whose 
is  the  sword,  his  is  the  soil,"  are  in  some  way 
reconciled,  there  will  be  in  Ireland  no  set- 
tled peace.  Now  is  it  absolutely  certain  that 
this  very  proposal,  which  a  year  or  two  hence 
may  be  forced  upon  the  StaU*,  could  not  be 
carried  out  by  a  company  in  Ireland  with- 
out State  interference  ?  We  incline  to 
think  that  the  prospect  is  worth  inquiry. 
Clearly,  land  in  the  South  is  obrainable  for 
money,with  reasonably  secu'^e  titles  —  which 
might  be  improved  by  an  extension  of  the 
Encumbered  Estates'  Act  —  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  purchase. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  obtain  for  that  same  land, 
split  np  into  ten-acre  and  twenty-acre  par- 
cels, much  larger  prices ;  or,  though  this  is 
a  much  inferior  plan,  to  sell  such  parcels, 
on  perpetual  lease,  for  a  quir-rent  which 
would  pay  an  extravagant  dividend.  Irish 
members,  it  is  clear  from  their  support  of 
Mr.  O'Beinie's  motion,  think  it  possible^ 
and  thou'ih  they  may  be  suspet^ted  of  a 
latent  desi«:n  to  evade  the  State  claim,  still 
analogy  is  in  their  favor.  Land  split  into 
peasant  properties  oflen  fetches  in  Belgium 
fitly  years'  purchase,  and  in.  France  and^ 
Holland,  despite  a  taxation  devised  origi-V' 
nally  to  hit  the  peiaantry^  fi>rty  years.     If 
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the  sellers  only  got  thirty  they  wo!ild  gain 
33  per  cent  on  tneir  outlay  in  six  months, 
and  this  without  an  hour's  risk,  for  they 
would  not  part  with  their  money  till  they 
got  the  lana.  Moreover,  they  need  not  in- 
vest any  very  enormous  sum,  for  the  ex- 
periment could  be  tried  with  100,000/.,  just 
as  well  as  with  the  million  asked  for  from 
Parliament.  Of  course  if  they  succeeded, 
landlords  in  difEculties  would  begin  to  try 
the  plan  for  themselves,  but  then  that  is  ex- 
actly the  thing  required ;  the  land  is  sold, 
and  through  whom  matters  to  the  nation 
very  little  indeed.  The  point  is  that  a  system 
sales  by  plots,  the  system  for  which  an 
agricultural  population  everywhere  out  of 
England  hungers  ferociously,would  be  fairly 
inaugurated.  If  the  French  peasantry  had 
no  land  they  could  not  be  kept  quiet  a  week, 
any  more  than  the  "  labourers  of  Naples, 
who  are  the  real  support  of  brigandage ; 
yet,  getting  the  land,  French  peasants  are 
only  too  Conservative,  witness  the  Assembly 
they  set  up  in  1849. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  could  the  peasants 
buy  ?  We  believe  it  will  be  found  that  in 
every  country  where  the  petite  culture  exists 
the  peasants  have  always  money  for  one 
purpose,  the  control  and  completion  of  their 
own  patches  of  soil.  If  they  have  it  not,  they 
borrow  it,  the  root  of  that  colossal  system  of 
mortgage  which  frightens  economical  ob- 
servers in  France  and  which  one  day  may 
furnish  a  tremendous  weapon  to  Napoleon. 
An  offer  to  pay  off  all  the  peasant  mortgages 
by  State  loans  at  three  per  cent,  is  one  he  has 
often  hinto.d  his  intention  to  make,  and 
which  would  bring  the  whole  body  of  the 
peasantry  back  to  his  side  as  to  their  great- 
est benefactor.  But  is  not  the  interest  of  a 
mortgage  equivah^nt  to  a  rent?  Not  in  the 
least  degree.  A  mortgaged  owner  pays,  no 
doubt,  a  quit-rent  undiT  the  name  of  in- 
terest, and  it  may  be  as  heavy  as  his  rent 
when  sitting  as  mere  tenant  at  will,  but 
as  long  as  he  p  lys  it  he  is  owner,  is  not 
liable  to  eviction,  cannot  lose  his  "  better- 
ments," cares  nothing  about  the  squire's  ap- 
plication for  his  vote,  can  venture  to  kick 
the  agent  if  is  unendurably  impertinent,  is, 
in  fact,  a  freeman,  master  of  himself,  his 
house,  and  his  future.  The  tenant  at  will 
paying  the  same  rent  in  another  form  is  not 
ma^te  of  any  of  tho:?e  things,  must  vote  as 
his  landlord  bids  him,  smile  when  he  is  rep- 
imanded,  go  into  an  agony  of  subservience 
when  thrt'atened  with  eviction.  He  is  the 
servant,  not  of  the  squire  —  and  an  English 
,0quire  and  an  Irish  one  are  different  people, 
'  if  only  because  the  Irishman  is  not  o^  one 
race  and  creed  with  his  tenants,  —  but  of 


the  squire's  agent,  whose  interest  is  to  make 
of  him  a  milch  cow,  a  beast  of  burden,  a  serf 
taillable  et  corveable  a  miitericorde.  Often  he 
is  better  than  his  interest,  but  that  is  his 
interest,  and  one's  interest  in  the  long  run 
tells.  **  I  keep  the  tenants  well  in  hand," 
says  an  agent,  with  a  self-satisfied  smile ; 
and  he  does,  kindly  enough  every  often,  but 
with  the  kindness  he  would  show  to  his 
horses,  who  are  not  hurt  unless  refractory. 
There  are  races  in  the  world,  odd  as  it  seems 
to  English  squires,  who  object  to  that  position, 
who  will  fignt  against  it  for  generations,  who 
in  some  cases,  as  in  Naples,  consider  that  a 
society  which  permits  such  a  system  is  to  be 
warred  on  unscrupulously,  and  among  those 
races  is  the  Irish.  They  have  to  be  con- 
tented somehow,  and  if  they  can  be  con- 
tented by  commercial  enterprise  instead  of 
by  legislation,  so  much  the  better  for  all 
parties,  and  for  the  State  first  of  alL  There 
IS,  then,  no  confiscation  in  this  plan,  and  no 
plea  for  raising  that  cry,  no  summons  to 
class  warfare,  no  cause  for  that  talk  of 
"  dangerous  examples  **  which  for  thirty 
years  has  saved  the  Irish  Church  from  its 
nevertheless  inevitable  abolition.  A  pri- 
vate purchaser  buys  and  sells,  and  if  a  dis- 
trict IS  settled  in  selling,  if  a  discontented 
peasantry  suddenly  becomes  an  ultra-Con- 
servative squirearchy,  with  a  notion  like 
that  o(  French  vignerons  —  that  an  Execu- 
tive which  has  to  protect  grape  bunches  can- 
not be  too  strong —  why,  that  is  an  addi- 
tional benefit,  wnic^  the  State  is  not  bound 
in  its  disinterestedness  to  refuse.  Is  there 
not  spirit  enough  in  the  City  or  the  West 
to  try  this  great  experiment  ? 


Part  of  an  article  in  tlie  Contemporary  Review. 
HYMNS. 

The  charm  which  hymns  exercise  over 
the  devout  mind  is  attested  by  the  number 
of  English  authors  (618  are  reckoned),  by 
the  multitude  of  hvmns  in  existence  in  our 
language  (Sir  E.  Palmer  tells  us  6,500  were 
published  by  eight  authors  only),  and  by 
the  large  circulation  attained  by  a  few  of 
the  chief  collections.     Of  theise,  that  called 
"  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern  **  comes  far 
the  first.     In  the  half  dozen  years  that  this 
book  has  been  out,  upwards  of  two  million 
copies  have  been  sola,  and  the  yearly  sale 
is  now  stated  to  be   about  half  a  million. 
Its  use  extends  to  Canada  and  South  Afri- 
ca;   three    large  consignments    have  been 
made  even  to  the  bishop  of  Orange  Rrver ; 
and  it  has  be^n  to  take  the  place  of  the 
New  Version  in  Prayer-Books,  one  edition 
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with  music  being  kept  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  bound  uniformlj  with  the 
Prayer- Book  ;  and  "  A  Selection  "  is  by  per- 
mission of  the  editor  used  in  the  army,  suffi- 
ciently thin  to  go  with  the  Prayer-Book 
into  a  knaqsack. 

The  book  set  forth  by  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  comes  next, 
**  longo  sed  proximus  intervallo."  I  can 
gain  no  accurate  estimate  of  the  numbers 
^  sold,  but  the  printed  list  shows  its  use  by 
some  1,300  churches  at  home  and  abroad. 
Mercer*8  "  Church  Psalter  and  Hymn-Book,*' 
which  next  to  the  above  is  the  most  widely 
used,  and  most  laboriously  and  handsomely 
got  up,  is  said  to  be  used  in  1,000  churches, 
and  to  have  an  annual  sale  of  100,000 
copies.  Mr.  Kemble's  book  is  used  in  612 
churches.  I  have  no  statistics  by  which  to 
measure  the  number  of  churches  which  use 
local  hymnals,  such  as  the  **  Salisbury  "  nor 
others,  as  "  Chope  "  "  Hymnal  Noted,''  &c., 
Mr.  Hall's  *^  Mitre  "  book,  at  one  time  used 
in  many  London  churches,  Messrs.  Rout- 
ledge's  **  Penny  Hymn-Book,"  and  a  cloud 
of  others  of  less  celebrity.     I  am  disposed  to 

Eat  the  number  of  churches  in  which  some 
ymnal  is  used  at  between  six  and  seven 
thousand;  this,  therefore,  leaves  still  some 
thousands  of  churches  where  there  is  either 
no  metrical  psalmody  at  all,  or  where  Tate 
and  Brady  still  reign.  These  will  no  doubt 
diminish  in  number  every  year,  with  the 
increasing  attention  which  the  subject  here 
very  cursorily  discussed  is  exciting. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  America 
it  is  attracting  almost  as  much  notice  as  in 
£ngland ;  even  dissenters  of  all  classes  are 
engaged  in  the  work  of  translation  from  the 
Latin  and  German,  and  at  the  last  general 
conrention  of  the  Church,  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  the  preparation  of  an  entirely 
new  hymnal,  a  work  which  they  regard  as 
as  progressive,  aud  requiring  years  for  its 
accomplishment. 

Far  above  the  mere  literary  interest  of 
the  subject,  however,  must  be  reckoned  the 
undoubted  comfort  which  the  devout  in  all 
ages  have  derived,  and  will  surely  continue 
to  derive,  from  sacred  hymns. 

The  manner  in  which  they  imprint  them- 
selres  on  the  memory,  and  transmit  the  sus- 
taininff  hopes  and  promises  of  religion  in 
the  midst  of  the  trials,  afflictions,  and  diffi- 
culties of  this  life  ;  the  thought  of  the  thou- 
sands, ay,  millions,  of  souls,  which  have 
passed  from  habitual  delight  in  hymns  be- 
low to  the  paradise  of  which  they  spake, 
and  for  which  they  aided,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, in  preparing  them,  most  not  only 
prove  to  us  the  value  of  our  own  hymnab, 


but  make  us  largely  tolerant  of  the  uncouth 
expressions,  the  faulty  poetry>  the  over- 
strained language,  the  prosaic  dulness, 
which  we  have  full  right  to  reject  from  our 
own  use. 

The  Moravian  preface  remarks  with  sim- 
ple truth  of  certain  compositions  which 
could  not  be  much  commended,  "  Even 
these  little  hymns  have  got  their  lovers,  who 
would  be  sorry  to  lose  them  all  at  once :  " 
the  words  may  apply  to  many  in  our  own 
books,  the  poetic  excellence  of  which  is  small. 

Moreover,  next  to  the  Liturgies,  hallowed 
by  the  unbroken  use  of  many  generations, 
we  seem  by  means  of  hymns  to  approximate 
most  nearly  in  spirit  to  communion  with  all 
that  arc  departed  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 

It  is  no  small  thine  to  know  that  they  were 
sung  by  St.  Hilary,  bt.  Ambrose,  St.  Isidore, 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Ephrom  the  Syrian  monk, 
Prudentiup,  or  venerable  Bede ;  ihat  popes, 
emperors,  kinjrs,  queens,  princes  and  prin- 
ces^ics,  cardinals  and  bishops,  the  politician, 
the  soldier,  the  jurist,  the  burgomaster,  have 
contributed  their  devout  strains  for  our  edi- 
fication and  comfort ;  that  this  hymn  sup- 
ported the  faith  of  a  martyr,  and  this  the 
sinking  spirit  of  a  missionary  ;  and  constant- 
ly to  observe  that  the  last  faintly-murmured 
words  of  statesmen,  physicians,  and  theolo- 
gians were  drawn  from  simple  hymns.  Long 
afler  the  hand  which  traced  them  has  been 
cold  in  death,  we  find  fragments  of  hymns 
hidden  away  among  the  treasured  secrets  of 
a  loved  parent,  sister,  or  child  ;  we  retain, 
indelibly  fixed  on  our  mind,  the  accents  in 
which  favorite  hymns  were  recited  by  voices 
hushed  in  this  world  for  ever.  Every  parish 
priest,  too,  knows  how  the  imagination  of  the 
poor  and  illiterate  fastens  upon  hymns,  and 
draws  from  them,  in  a  well-nigh  supernatural 
manner,  spiritual  food  which  is  dimly  percep- 
tible to  any  but  themselves.  The  concentra- 
tion of  all  these  powerful  associations  upon 
hymnology  invests  the  humblest  and  most 
unpolished  hymn-book  with  a  ^*  little  coro- 
net" of  sanctity;  somewhere  within  its 
pages  it  is  certain  to  contain  the  key-note  to 
the  heart  of  him  who  opens  it  even  at  random. 

Thus  they  who  pnde  themselves  on  re- 
finement of  language,  strict  orthodoxy,  and 
freedom  from  extravagances,  may  learn  that 
"  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  of 
the  mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world 
and  things  which  are  despised  hath  Grod. 
chosen ;  yea,  and  things  which  ai'e  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  thinss  which  are,  that  na 
flesh  shoidd  glory  in  His  Presence." 

Chablks  B.  Peabson. 
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believe,  in  the  unquenchable  vicaliCy  of  the 
beroi  his  irrepresaible.  indomitable  life. 
Foraigners  complain  of  the  moral.  Merit, 
it  muBt  be  oirni'd,  docs  not  triumph,  but,  on 
the  other  han>l,  life  a  seen  <;aiiiro1!ing  ad- 
Terse  circum^iAncca,  and  in  all  the  nobility 
of  never  giving  in.  Life,  as  here  personi- 
fied, in  fill]  pUy,  meeting  all  emergences, 
rsJlj-ing   after  evcr^   blow,   and   rising   to 


,  wherever  g 


the  idol  of  mankind.  What  la  any  quality 
without  freshness,  and  what  is  freihnoss  but 
life?  It  matters  little  what  else  a  man  is 
—  BO  far  as  makin;;  n  hero  of  him  jioes  — 
if  he  has  this;  and  nobody  is  truly  hateful 
to  his  fellowmcn  who  possFBsea  it  in  an 
exceptional  degree.  For  life  in  its  Tery 
nature  simulates  a  virtue.  It  sp.eks  and 
welcomes  life  in  others ;  it  loves  companlon- 
ahip,  diffuses  its  own  element,  cheers  and 
invigorates  in  spite  of  itself;  it  elates, 
strengthens,  wartns,  by  its  mere  presence. 
Peopfe  who  piwBCM  it  are  benefactors  with- 
out meauina  it— that  is,  without  trouble 
or  care.  The  person  who  is  the  life  of  a 
family  or  a  cirule  need  be  no  better  than 
his  neijrhbours,  no  more  self-denying,  no 
more  iienerousi  he  lias  simply  to  expand, 
show  himielf,  give  play  to  the  exuberance 
of  his  nature,  and  his  cominn  is  a  festival, 
hta  going  casts  a  shadow.  His  other  gills, 
taken  separately,  are  not  perhaps  in  excess 
of  those  about  hitn.  There  are  those  of 
whom  one  might  say  — 

There  were  wit  in  this  head  an'  'twonid  out, 
and  so  there  is.  but  it  lies  coldly  in  him  as  fire 
In  a  flint,  which  will  not  show  without  knock- 


Bat  his  spark  is  always  first  alight.  Most 
persons  have  known  occasions  when  society 
draws  them  out,  makes  them  feel  a  con- 
scious brightness ;  tbnse  people  stimulate 
themselves  and  us  too.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing mystically  of  the  rich  full  life  of  which 
the  transcend  en  talists  talk  so  much,  but  of 
that  impulse  of  conjoint  thought  and  motion 
which  makes  a  man  present,  a  part  of  the 
scene  wherever  he  is ;  which  inspires  a 
sense  of  enjo*-ment  in  mere  living,  which 
■lakes  him  ready  for  every  new  conjunc- 
ture, and  prompts  to  vigorous  action  when- 
evM  it  is  called  for. 


dowcd  persons  to  be  natural,  for  ho  lives  in 
an  •■xiibi^rance  which  is  always  craving  for 
e.iprestion ;  but  in  fact  tt  is  an  inunnnitj  ol 
this  constitntion  that  it  cannot  be  affected. 
Life  dispels  affectation  by  the  virtue  of  ila 
]jr(-scncc.  All  afTuctation  is  something  sn> 
periidded ;  and  this  foreign  element  in  man 
only  develops  itself  when  the  inherent  nat- 
urnl  life  dags,  and  langoar  sets  in.  The 
mere  con'AOt  of  a  vigorous  life  has  its  bene- 
fici.il  contagion,  warding  off  pretence. 
Ilcnce  a-imebody  has  said  that  people  are 
never  alliicted  Deforo  one  o'clock  in  the 
day.  their  own  unaided  stock  of  vitality 
la.'-tiiin  thi'm  till  then.  Another  felicity  of 
iVi'  liiToii?  amount  of  vital  force  lies  in  ila 
liirryiii:;  those  who  are  endowed  with  it 
ihroiigh  ihe  heaviest  tnals  without  utter 
I0-4.  Thi'j  come  out  still  themselves,  oot 
tin;  vvrccks  and  ruins  to  which  calamity  re- 
t1[ici'S  weaker  spirits.  Not  that  they  are 
ii's-'  acutely  seonitive  to  Borrow  than  others ; 
th"  time  of  trouble  finds  them  open  to  all 
ir~  |ib^-<e-,  and  tasting  all  its  bittemcM,  bnt 
they  never  lose  their  identity  it)  it ;  and  aa 
circumstances  open  to  them  new  objeeta, 
new  fields  of  action,  or  the  return  to  oid 
ones,  they  ar«  ready  to  take  their  part. 
The  present,  to  them,  is  still  their  sphere. 
As  thev  have  never  been  dreamers  or  cas- 
tlo-builders  for  their  pleasure,  bo  now  thej 
neither  brood  over  the  past,  nor  feel  it  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  seem  to  do  so.  In  a 
woman,  this  consciousness  of  being  still  her- 
self will  often  interfere  with  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  conventional  requirements  of 
If,  for  example,  she  locca  ber 
iband,  she  will  not,  whatever  her  sense 
,  of  loss,  permanently  conform  herself  to  the 
model  set  up  by  romance.  She  will  not  *c- 
quiesce  in  the  semi-death  that  is  expected 
of  her,  and  that  does,  in  fikct,  oveisAadow 
certain  feminine  natures  through  a  life-long 
widowhood  ;  typified  in  them  by  monmin^ 
weeds  never  laid  aside.  A  sense  of  vigor- 
ous life  cannot  ttJerate  this  shroud  'beyond 
a  given  term.  She  must  assume  some  synt- 
boT  of  cheerfalncss  in  garb  and  surround- 
ing ;  some  freshness,  brightnesi,  finish,  or 
grace  that  shall  assimilate  her  while  sha 
with  living  spirit  in  her  and  around 


It  ii  no  merit  h 


(  theee  finely-en- 


ber. 

When  not  duly  held  in  check,  it  mut  be 
owned  that  this  fiilloes*  of  life  is  apt  to  lead 
to  an  interference  and  meddling  with  other 
people's  affairs,  or  with  affairs  not  strictly 
within  its  province.  This  is  its  weak  nde. 
There  beloDgt  to  it « tingbng  to  be  dtnna, 
a  notion  ofaaall  to  Dndertakeothei peopled 
work,  which  now  and  then  is  a  worry  aad 
vexation  to  less  vivaoiooa  ^rita.    Never- 
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theless  ereiy  society  is  in  the  long  run  the 
better  for  the  presence  of  one  of  those  genial 
busy  bodies  whose  time  is  always  in  advance 
of  other  folks.  They  are  the  people  who  ef- 
fect small  improvements  that  nobody  wanted 
at  the  time,  and  that  nobody  would  undo 
when  once  they  have  got  used  to  them. 
Vitality,  in  fact,  involves  a  sort  of  leader- 
ship, but  it  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
rule  of  a  strong  will.  There  is  a  fascination 
in  life ;  in  its  presence  Ve  find  ourselves,  as 
it  were,  in  a  vortex.  Nobody  can  really  re- 
sist or  stand  against  a  vivacious  nature  in 
close  contact  with  his  own.  Allied  to  good 
temper  it  is  charmingly  irresistible ;  but  even 
without  this,  it  carries  its  own  claim  on  the 
face  of  it,  and  makes  tyranny  itself  more 
tolerable.  Sometimes,  however,  through 
mere  failure  of  perception,  it  becomes  an 
engine  of  terrible  persecution.  In  their 
own  energy  natures  of  this  sort  are  apt  to 
understand  very  little  of  other  people's 
weakness,  so  that  one  may  say  that  this 
abounding  life  is  incapacitated  for  certain 
offices  of  charity.  They  have,  for  example, 
tenderness  and  sympathy  for  a  short  fever 
or  a  knock-down  sorrow  ;  but  as  for  chronic 
ailments,  for  diseases  of  mind  and  body  that 
show  themselves  in  lingering  or  capricious 
forms,  they  comprehend  too  little  of  it  all  to 
be  trusted.  Their  instincts  are  all  at  fault. 
No  amount  even  of  good-nature  can  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  fellow-feeling  and 
sympathy. 

Tne  quality  we  mean  never  shows  itself 
in  one  department  only.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion, a  spirit  pervading  the  whole  man, 
quickening  thought,  according  to  his  capa- 
city, but  the  same  time  preventing  his  being 
merely  a  thinker,  and  compelling  to  action, 
to  society  —  to  benevolence,  if  that  is  his 
bent  —  to  prominence  of  some  sort.  The 
ideal  child  has  this  fulness  of  life  —  the 
limbs  always  in  motion,  the  mind  always 
alert,  the  spirits  and  observation  always 
fresh  and  on  the  qui  vive.  Life,  in  fact,  is 
the  same  thing  as  youth,  and  keeps  some- 
thing of  the  child  in  man  so  long  as  he 
lives  at  all.  No  man  of  this  organization 
ever  feels  old.  Out  of  deference  to  facts,  or 
to  maintain  a  character  for  ffood  sense,  he 
may  put  on  the  manners  of  his  contem- 
poraries, but  he  has  a  spring  within  him  that 
gives  the  lie  to  this  decorous  seeming,  and 
that  betrays  itself  to  the  observer  in  spite  of 
him.  A  man  thus  happily  gifted  does  not 
fall  into  routine  habits,  which  are  a  way  of 
economizing  our  phjrsical  resources.  He  is 
essentially  versatile,  and  can  change  his  in- 
terests and  transfer  his  attention  at  the  bid- 
ding of  events.    He  does  not  get  wedded  to 


ways  or  times  or  occapations.  He  is  na- 
turally and  nnconsciously  young  on  all 
these  points,  and  is  careless  of  the  little  in- 
dulgences that  mere  students,  or  mere  sports- 
men, or  mere  men  of  business  slip  into  the 
way  of  allowing  themselves.  He  is  open  to 
every  call  and  sugo^estion  of  the  hour,  hav- 
ing no  counter-force  of  custom,  no  weight  of 
precedent,  to  oppose  and  resist.  Not  that 
this  vivacity  of  nature  lias  any  real  relation 
to  restlessness  —  on  the  contrary,  it  thorough- 
ly understands  how  to  be,  and  how  to  mace 
others,  couifortablc  ;  only  it  is  circumstance 
rather  than  habit  that  decides  it  when  and 
how  to  take  its  ease.  It  was  a  tempera- 
ment of  this  sort  that  the  poet  character- 
ized as 

So  loitering,  so  active,  so  idle ; 

Which  hath  she  most  need  of,a  spur  or  a  bridle  ? 

Tims  a  grcvhound  outruns  the  whole  pack  in  a 

race, 
Yet  would  rather  be  hanged  than  he'd  leave  a 

warm  place. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  vigorous  life  to  be 
equal  to  prompt  change,  to  meet  interrup- 
tion cheert'ully,  to  have  the  power  of  mak- 
ing rapid  transitions  from  one  subject  or  em- 
ployment to  another,  not  from  desultoriness 
or  want  of  grasp  or  inconstancy  of  purpose, 
but  from  the  spring  and  facility  of  a  more 
perfect  vitality  than  ordinary. 

Though  this  is  a  natural  cifl,  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  some  modes  of  life  induce  and 
strengthen,  and  that  others  sober  and  ;9ub- 
duc  it.  It  is  hardly  compatible,  we  believe, 
with  the  student  life.  Sedentary  applica- 
tion is  so  counter  to  untrained  human  nature 
that  it  can  only  be  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  a  general  subjugation  of  the  whole  frame, 
bodily  and  mental,  to  habit.  Southey  at  an 
early  a;ic  found  it  horrible  to  have  to  re^ 
nouncc  his  customary  routine,  and  forsake 
his  desk.  "  I  am  dragged,"  he  writes  while 
yet  a  young  man,  "  into  a  party  of  pleasure 
for  two  days ;  an  hour's  hanging  would  be  a 
luxury  to  me  compared  with  these  detesta- 
ble schemes."  When  disturbance  becomes 
terrible,  when  it  is  dreadful  to  a  man,  as  it 
is  to  the  student,  to  be  put  out  of  his  way, 
he  has  lost,  or  he  has  never  possessed,  all 
superabounding  life.  On  the  other  band, 
sailors  of  all  ranks  and  ages  give  us  a  ready- 
for-any thing  impression  which  at  least  sim- 
ulates the  thing  we  mean,  and  which  con- 
stitutes their  charm  to  landsmen.  What 
freshness,  what  childlike  capability  of 
amusement  was,  for  example,  represented 
to  oar  minds  the  other  day  by  the  specta- 
cle of  four  bronzed,  middle-aged,  blue-shirt- 
ed  fellows  from  the  Minotaur  taking  a  drive 
of  so  many  miles  and  buck  ia  an  open  fly  I 
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No  seaman  could  ever  have  inTented  the 
word  bore  — that  word  expressive,  in  those 
who  nse  it  habitually  and  naturaUy,  of  a 
low  standard  of  vital  force,  and  bb  such  fill- 
ing us  with  pity  and  miilancholj' ;  though 
the  bored  one  is  possibly  supported  by 
that  sense  of  supenoritj  wliich  gofs  nowa- 
days with  carinn;  for  few  things.  For  with 
us  aifectarion  lakea  the  line  of  wearinesd  and 
of  flagging  power.  We  gather  from  old 
writers  that  vivacity  used  to  be  the  thing 
simulated. 
She  tripped  and  lauffh'd,  too  prettf  mnoh  to  stand. 

The  reigning  toast  would  run  into  a  draw- 
ing-room with  an  air  of  delighted  expecta- 
tion. Aod  the  obsolete  terms  for  male  dan- 
dyism —  "  bloods,"  "  bucks,"  and  so  forth  — 
ail  point  to  excess  of  vivacity  as  having 
been  once  the  mode. 

As  few  persons  have  taste  enough  to 
manage  a  truly  exuberant  life  gracefully,  it 
is  apt  to  incur  the  chaise  of  vulgarity  with 
more  or  less  justice.  There  is  a  triumph- 
ant vulgarity  to  be  found  in  all  ranks  which 
no  doubt  oives  its  success  to  this  quality ; 
indeed  noone,  whether  duchess  oir  washer- 
woman, cockney  or  bagman,  can  be  pictur- 
esquely, strikingly,  dramatically  vulgar  with- 
out it.  For  a  lull  sense  of  life  saves  from 
self-coneciousnes?,  timidity,  and  a  host  of  in- 
ward restraints,  and  will  and  must  have  a 
field-  This  exuberance  being  an  excess  of 
health,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  excit- 
ability which  burns  the  candle  of  life  at  both 
ends,  and  which  especially  belongs  to  po- 
ets. De  Quincey  speaks  of  the  self-consum- 
ing fire  that  burnt  up  the  life  of  Words- 
worth and  his  sister.  They  lived  faster 
than  other  people ;  and  he  wati  taken  for 
sixty  betiare  he  was  forty.  The  eager  spir- 
it had  wrought  within  him  — 

Thoae  rhocka  anil  paislons  to  prepare 
Tbnt  kill  the  bloom  twfore  ita  time, 
~  'ilaneli  wlttiout  the  owner'i  crima 
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This  is  so  little  the  case  with  the  healthy 
vitality  of  which  we  speak,  and  which  is 
conspicuous  in  all  jgreat  men  whose  genius 
liesinacUon  and  in  commerce  with  man- 
kind, that  the  moat  remarkable  instance  of 
this  vigour  that  the  world  hai  lately  seen 
kept  Its  owner  sprightly  and  juvenile  till 
far  past  the  ordinary  age  of  man.  But  this 
vivacity  of  life  does  not  necessarily  imply 
longevity,  just  as  a  man  may  exist  to  a  hun- 
dred widiout  it.  It  only  enables  a  person  to 
live  while  ho  lives,  and  to  enjoy  life  while 
he  has  it.  "  With  the  exceptbn  of  three 
mortal  diseases,"  writes  Sidney  Smith,  "1 
am  quite  well."  Life  in  him  would  not  flag 
or  give  in.    Madame  de  Stacl  shocks  our, 


pronouncing  her,  of  all  living  c 
ever  met,  the  most  Tivacious,  we  Dnderstand 
'  it  better.  Death  is  an  idea  so  alien  to  per- 
sons of  this  temperament  that,  though  the 
reason  assents  to  it  as  a  fact,  it  cannot  over- 
shadow tbeir  minds.  The  victims  of  bile, 
indigestion,  and  all  such  lowering,  depren- 
ing  mdiiences  may  live  to  old  age  in  spite  of 
them,  but  they  mult  still  be  afflicted  by 
fears  and  imaginations  sugscstive  of  decay 
and  extinction,  alt  their  luults  and  sins  be- 
ing doubled  and  blackened  in  men's  eyes  by 
the  mere  misfortune  of  a  sullen  tempera- 
ment. Charles  Lamb  was  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  charm  of  vitality  and  the  le- 
pulaivenesa  of  the  morbid,  temper.  He 
pleads,  in  favor  of  the  old  comedies,  for  a 
world  apart  from  morals,  where  vigour  and 
life,  in  which  the  dram<Ui»  persima  of  these 
productions  are  so  pre-eminent,  shall  stand 
instead  of  merit;  in  fact,  be  virtue  lor  the 
time  being.  And  he  draws  a  picture  of 
saturnine  Hazlitt  which  makes  bile  a  vice, 
and  shows  to  what  excesses  a  drv  and  scan- 
ty vitality  can  reach.  "  1  took  him,"  he 
writes,  "  to  see  a  very  pretty  girl,  where 
there  were  two  young  girls ;  the  head  and 
sum  of  the  girlery  was  two  young  girls ; 
they  neither  Eughed  nor  sneered  norgiyfled 
nor  whispered,  but  they  were  young  girls; 
and  he  sat  and  frowned  blacker  and  black- 
er,  indignant  that  there  should  be  such 
things  as  youth  and  beauty,  till  he  tore  me 
away  before  supper  in  pertisc;t  misery,  and 
owned  he  could  not  bear  young  (tirls,  they 
drove  him  mad."  It  is  notable  of  Hazlitt, 
as  the  opposite  of  the  airy  temperament  we 
have  ilwelt  upon,  that  he  boasted  never  to 
have  changed  a  single  opinion.  A  fulness 
of  life,  on  the  contrary,  leads  to  variation, 
modiGcatioD,  and  advance.  Not  to  change 
with  time  and  events  means  to  stagnate,  to 
brood,  to  feed  upon  oaeself,«nd  in  fact  db- 
qualines  a  man  for  active  usefhlnesi.  An 
energetic  vitality  adapts  man  to  the  state  of 
things  in  which  he  must  live,  and  so  of  all 
things  —  even  more  than  pure  intellect  it- 
self—  is  the  way  to  success.  If  we  wonder, 
as  we  so  oft«n  have  to  do,  why  the  gilted 
man  is  left  behind  in  the  race,  and  the 
fellow  he  used  to  beat  with  ease  is  milei 
before  him,  we  shall  usually  find  that  life 
has  carried  it  over  mere  brains ;  and  so 
it  must,  if  we  consider  that  it,  of  all  things, 
has  most  hold  over  the  present.  Very  few 
men,  says  Swill, live  in  the  present;  most 
people  an  providing  to  live  another  time. 
An  energetic  litt  is  a  constant  sense  of  the 
now,  and  afkcnlty  of  making  the  moat  ofit 
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LADIES'    LUOGAGE;    OR,     HABD     LINES 
BY    A    BRUTE. 

How  happy  is  the  single  Kfe 
Of  all  the  priests  and  monks  ! 

Kot  one  of  whom  has  got  a  wife 
/  To  bother  him  with  trunks 

And  bandboxes,  a  load  too  great 
For  man  or  horse  to  bear. 

Which  railways  charge  for  over-weight, 
And  cabs  ask  double  fare. 

Fell  care,  as  when  yoar  bride  yon  post, 

Distracts  your  anxious  mind, 
Lest  this  portmanteau  should  be  lost. 

Or  that  be  left  behind  ; 
Her  baggage  as  you  travel  down 

Life's  hill  weighs  more  and  more. 
And  still,  as  balder  grows  your  crown. 

Becomes  a  greater  bore. 

Ontstretched  by  fashion  yile  and  rain. 

Hoops,  petticoats,  and  vests, 
Now  British  females  to  contain 

Require  no  end  of  chests  ; 
To  which  bags,  baskets,  bundles  add. 

Too  numerous  to  name. 
Enough  to  drive  a  poor  man  mad, 

A  Job  with  rage  inflame. 

The  cab  keeps  swaying  o'er  your  head. 

With  baggage  piled  above. 
Of  overturn  you  ride  in  dread, 

With  her  whom  yon  should  love ; 
Then  you  the  station  when  you  gain, 

Must  see  the  lumber  stowed. 
And  fears  about  it  in  the  train 

Tour  heart  a^^d  soul  corrode. 

Thus  does  your  wife  each  journey  spoil 

Of  yours  that  she  partakes ; 
Thus  keeps  you  on  the  fret  and  broil. 

Tour  peace  and  comfort  breaks. 
With  all  these  boxes  all  her  things, 

(How  many ! )  to  inclose. 
The  fair  encumbrance  on  you  brings 

A  wagbn-load  of  woes. 
—  Punch. 


THE    DEATH    OF    SUMMER. 

Bt  the  lengthening  twilight  hours ; 
By  the  chill  and  fragrant  showers ; 
By  the  flowerets  pale  and  faded  ; 
By  the  leaves  with  russet  shaded ; 
By  the  gray  and  clouded  mom ; 
By  the  drooping  ears  of  com; 
By  the  meadows,  overspread 
With  the  spider's  wavy  thread ; 
By  the  soft  and  shadowy  sky ; 
By  the  thousand  tears  that  lie 
Every  weeping  bough  beneath  — - 
Summer,  we  perceive  thy  death ! 


LITERARY    COINCIDENCE. 

In  M.  Charies  Baudelaire's  "  Flenrs  da  Mai," 
ed.  1861, 1  find  a  poem  called  "  Le  Guignon," 
(No.  xi.  p.  SO).  I  will  quote  the  whole  of  it, 
and  then  ofii^r  a  suggestion  on  the  soarces  of 
M.  Baudelaire's  ideas  :  — 

Four  soulever  un  poids  si  lonrd, 
Sisyphe,  il  fandrait  ton  courage ! 
Bien  qu'on  ait  du  ccenr  k  I'onvnge, 
L'Art  est  long  ot  le  Temps  est  coiirt« 

Loin  des  sepultures  c^^bres,) 
Vers  an  cimeti^re  isol€, 
Mon  coenr,  comme  nn  tamboor  toQ^ 
Va  battant  des  marches  fiin^bves. 

Maint  joyan  dort  enseveli 

Dans  les  t^n^bres  et  I'oabli, 

Bien  loin  des  pioclies  et  des  sondeB  : 

Mainte  fleur  ^panche  k  regret 
Son  parfom  doax  comme  aneecrat 
Dans  les  solitudes  profondes. 

In  connection  with  the  first  two  stanzas  of  this 
sonnet,  I  will  remark  that  Longfellow  has  writ- 
ten,— 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fieeting. 
And  onr  hearts,  though  strone  and  brave. 
Still,  like  muffled  drams,  are  beatiiig 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

The  last  two  stanzas  suggest  the  still  more 
fiEimiliar  lines,  — 

Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  biear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  bora  to  blndi  unseeit, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  Uie  desert  air. 

The  appropriation  is  all  the  more  sarprising  be- 
cause M.  Baudelaire  stands  so  little  in  need  of 
borrowed  thoughts.  j.  b.  p. 

—  Athenceum. 


•'TWINKLE,    TWINKLE     LITTLE    STAB." 

If  you  think  the  error  snffidendy  important 
to  notice  in  your  pages,  you  will,  perhaps  in- 
sert the  following  correction.  In  a  volume  of 
*'  Verses  and  Translations,"  by  C.  8.  Calvery, 
published  by  Bell  &  Daldy,  1862,  at  page  M, 
appear  the  following  lines  :  — 

Ere  the  moon  the  East  has  crimsoned, 
When  the  stars  are  trembling  there, 

As  they  did  in  Watts's  hymns,  and 
Made  him  wonder  what  they  were. 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star. 
How  I  wonder  what  yon  are. 

was  written  by  Ann  and  Jane  Taylor  of  Ongar. 
There  is  a  charm  in  its  beautiful  simpUd^ 
which  will  preserve  it  as  a  children's  hjnn 
idien  the  "  bean  and  lions  "  of  Dr.  Watte  en 
boried  and  forgotten.  Joair  W.  Voioi. 
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1.  On  tke  Folk  Lore  of  the  Nortkem  Coun- 
tie»  of  England,  and  the  Borders.  By 
William  Hendbbson;  with  an  Ap- 
pendix on  Household  Stones.  By  Sa- 
BiNS  Baring  Gould.  Longmans, 
1866. 

2.  Curious  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  By 
Sabine  Babino  Gould,  M.  A.  Riv- 
ingtons,  1866. 

8.  Lacanshire  Folk  Lore.  Compiled  and 
Edited  by  John  Harland,  F.S.A.; 
T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.  Wame  and 
Co.,  1867. 

4.  Popular  Romances  o/*  the  West  of  Eng- 

land, or  the  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Super- 
stitions of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Robert  Hunt.  2  vols.  Hotten 
1865. 

5.  A  Manual  of  Mythology.    By  the  Rfev. 

George  W.  Cox.    Longmans. 

Folk  Lobe  is  a  modern  word,  telling  in 
its  very  construction  of  the  period  ot  its 
formation.  We  feel  as  sure  that  it  belongs 
to  the  stratum  of  the  Teutonic  Archaism  as 
we  do  that '  Popular  Superstition '  is  of  the 
Latin  Deposit.  Even  the  former,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  its  lengthy  s^onym,  is 
a  proof  of  the  different  estimation  it  has 
attained.  The  monosyllables  give  dignity, 
the  polysyllables  cast  a  slor.  Folk,  as  con- 
nected with  the  great  conquering  Yolkeo, 
ta^.  ancient  and  honourable ;  but  popular, 
and  vulgar,  albeit  from  the  same  root,  have 
both  deteriorated  in  significance  in  their 
transit  through  Latin.  Xore  infers  some- 
thing to  be  learnt  and  Fought  out ;  supersti- 
tion is  the  excess  of  belief,  and  implies  that 
it  ought  to  be  discarded  and  forgotten. 

In  effect  the  belieft  and  customs  that  fell 
under  the  stigma  of  superstition  were  driven 
to  such  remote  corners  under  that  oppro- 
brious title,  that  now  that  they  have  become 
lore,  and  scholars  and  philologists  perceive 
their  value,  contempt  for  them  has  become 
so  current  that  their  repositcnries  among  the 
peasantry  are  ashamed  of  them,  and  it  re- 
quires no  small  amount  of  address  to  enable 
an  educated  person  to  extract  an  account 
of  them,  more  especially  since,  strange  and 
interesting  as  they  may  be  to  the  antiquary, 
many  are  far  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  Parson,  doctor, 
and  schoolmaster,  must  blame  and  condemn 
them  in  practice,  even  though  the  next 
generation  will  lose  much  that  is  raoy  and 
amusing. 

On  the  whole  we  believe  that  the  old 
nurse's  fable  b  more  in  vogue  than  it  has 


been  at  any  other  age  of  the  world.  Strong- 
minded  men  seem  as  a  rule  to  have  always 
despised  mere  portents  and  auguries,  and 
only  to  have  accepted  the  fables  that  ac- 
counted for  natural  phenomena,  because  no 
other  solutipn  had  oeen  discovered.  And 
the  religion  of  truth  always  waged  war 
against  them.  A  true  Israelite  under  the 
old  dispensation  was  taught  to  be  as  free 
from  all  superstition  as  a  Christian  of  the 

{>resent  day ;  and  from  Moses  on  to  the 
ater  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  a 
continual  denunciation  of  the  various  magie 
practices  that  were  caught  from  the  heath- 
ens. The  early  Christian  teachers  in  like 
manner  forbade  all  varieties  of  divination, 
and  modes  of  securing  good  luck,  on  the 
same  principle,  i.e,,  that  the  Second  Com- 
mandment is  infrin$red  by  trust  in  whatever 
is  not  of  God ;  and  in  the  interesting  work 
at  the  head  of  our  paper,  Mr.  Henderson 
has  brought  together  many  quotations  show- . 
ing  the  constant  testimony  of  the  Fathers 
and  earlier  ecclesiastics  against  such  prac- 
tices. He  collects  many  such  denunriations 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  adds  that 
apparently  the  Reformation,  by  diminishing 
popular  reliance  on  Saints  and  Angels,  ab- 
^utely  caused  the  balance  to  swing  back 
towards  the  old  remnants  of  heathenism; 
so  that  instead  of  the  fairies  and  elves,  be- 
ing, as  merry  Bishop  Corbett  says,  *  all  of 
the  old  profession,*  they  would  rather  have 
lifted  their  heads  when  relieved  from  tke 
census  of  the  Church.  This  is  possible, 
but  it  may  also  be  that  our  greater  evidence  of 
popular  credulity  may  be  caused  by  the 
more  prominent  relief  into  which  a  lower 
grade  of  pt^rsons  were  raised  by  the  greater 
tulness  of  history,  and  by  their  own  increas- 
ing importance. 

However,  there  has  been,  and  very  right- 
ly, a  universal  endeavour  for  at  least  two 
centuries,  to  argue  away,  laugh  down  and 
eradicate  all  such  superstitions,  until  they 
have  almost  perished  from  the  surface,  and 
only  remain  niched  in  a  few  credulous  and 
ignorant  minds  in  remote  places,  now  and 
then  coming  into  full  light,  chiefly  in  some 
case  of  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences, 
or  of  savage  revenge  on  some  supposed 
witch.  And  when  practical  and  mischie- 
vous faith  in  these  superstitions  has  passed 
away,  it  has  become  the  part  of  scholan  to 
collect  them  and  compare  them  as  valuable 
and  instructive  remnants  of  ancient  belieft. 
Such  researches  in  able  hands  have  led  to 
very  important  conclusions,  and  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  every  indiostion  of  popuwr 
belief  should  at  onoe  be  noticed  oown, 
just  as  a  spectmea  in  natural  history  in  a 
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new  place  is  recorded  not  so  much  for  its 
own  sake  as  for  its  connexion  with  its  con- 
geners. 

Folk  Lore  is  a  rery  vague  term.  It  in- 
cludes all  that  traditional  mass  of  tales,  say- 
ings, beliefs,  customs,  observances,  and 
auguries  that  are,  or  recently  were,  afloat 
among  the  people,  accepted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  lower  OTdere,  and  more  or  less  even 
by  the  upper  classes.  In  tbese  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  simple  truth.  Some 
are  remnants  of  Church  customs  now  dis- 
used, and  some  are  relics  of  <Ad  Teuton 
heathenism.  OAen,  we  believe  that  super- 
stition is  the  vulgarising  of  Reverence. 
Awe,  devoid  of  actual  fear,  is  incompre- 
hensible to  the  rude  and  coarse,  and  when 
the  vulgar  see  certain  things,  places,  or 
persons  treated  with  distant  respect,  they 
immediatelv  conclude  that  some  aire  mate- 
rial  effect  is  apprehended  from  a  contrary 
course.  Thus  the  poor  women  keep  their 
children  quiet  in  church  by  appalling  threats 
of  what  the  parson  will  do  to  them  ;  and  the 
leeend  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  maid  of  honour 
wno  died  of  the  prick  of  a  needle  on  Sun- 
day has  no  doubt  done  much  to  produce 
the  Englishwoman's  horror  of  touching  that 
implement ;  though  the  tales  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran,  Madame  Nathusius,  rep- 
resent the  pattern  German  girl  as  regarding 
fancy  work  as  part  of  her  Sunday  recrea- 
tion. 

The  real  range  of  Folk  Lore  is  world- 
wide; Kafiir,  Negro,  Maori,  continiiaily 
amaze  us  with  the  resemblance  of  their  tra- 
ditions to  our  own ;  but  within  this  mighty 
circuit  there  are  divisions ;  and  those  supers 
stitions  which  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
nations  are  the  most  easily  compared,  as 
well  as  the  most  interesting  to  ourselves; 
while  again  we  shall  find  that  the  most 
accessible  traditions,  and  those  most  easy  to 
compare  and  classify,  are  those  of  the  coun- 
tries where  the  population  consists  of  Teu- 
tons or  Kelts,  in  various  proportions,  with 
civilization  derived  from  Rome. 

Much  has  been  done  towards  such  collec- 
tions, ever  since  the  brothers  Grimm  set  the 
example  in  Grermany.  Mr.  Edt^ar.Taylor in- 
troduced their  *  Mahrchen  '  in  England  in  an 
elegant  selected  translation,  which,  however, 
coming  in  the  full  swing  of  Edgeworthism, 
was,  we  fear,  generally  regarded  as  almost  too 
untntellectual  for  a  nursery  book.  Yet  its  notes 
grive  it  a  value  even  above  that  of  the  beau- 
tiful recent  edition  de  luxe,  containing  all 
the  Mahrchen.  Sir  Walter  Scott  mean- 
while was,  from  taste  and  instinct,  collecting 
all  that  Border  tradition  could  afford  him, 
viewing  it,  however,  chiefly  as  poetic  materi- 


al. Croker's  Irish  tales  were  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  in  themselves,  and  were 
told  so  charmingly  as  to  awaken  the  popu- 
lar taste  and  curiosity.  Mr.  Keightley  be- 
gan to  collect  and  hamonize  the  old  tales 
and  fairy  legends  of  different  countries; 
and  though  no  collector  has  eq|iialled  the 
pair  who  deserve  to  be  mythologically  cele- 
brated as  the  Giants  Grimm,  yet  the  dwarfs 
standing  on  their  shoulders  begin  to  see 
further  than  even  the  giants  themselves,  and 
collectors  and  interpreters  alike  have  mul- 
tiplied within  the  last  few  years.  Among 
the  interpreters  we  would  mention  Tnlkm- 
or  Miiller,  Mr.  Cox,  Mr.  S.  B.  Grould^  and 
Mr.  Kelly;  among  the  collectors  Mr. 
Dasent  for  Norway  and  Iceland,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell for  the  Highlands,  Mr.  Hunt  for  Corn- 
wall, Mr.  Hadland  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  for 
Lancashire,  Mr.  Henderson  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  as 
well  as  for  the  Border  districts.  Here  he 
has  been  fbrtunate  enough  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  a  MS.  collection  made  by  a  yoanz 
man  named  Wilson,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  but  which  had  failed  to  reach 
his  hands.  Add  to  these  the  Rev.  J.  C.  At- 
kinson's contributions  to  the  Monthly  Packet, 
of  the  Folk  Lore  still  fresh  among  the  Da- 
nish sprung  population  of  Cleveland — a 
work  which  we  hope  to  see  comi^te  and 

f)ublished  in  a  full  and  separate  form.  We  be- 
leve  that  almost  any  curiosity  of  Folk  Lore, 
which  can  be  gathered  direct  from  the  peasant- 
iT,  ought  to  be  at  once  sent  with  soffiotent  ^vh 
aence  to  some  collector  of  these  matteis,  sino^ 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  established  respectiBg 
the  geographical  distribution  (if  it  may  so 
be  called)  of  certain  myths  and  cnstoms, 
and  much  light  is  thrown  on  differences  of 
national  character  by  the  forms  that  the 
same  story  or  belief  will  assume.  No  time 
is  to  be  lost,  for  even  in  Cornwall  Mr.  Hnat 
tells  us  that  stories  he  heard  and  happily 
recorded  thirty-five  years  ago,  have  now 
become  extinct. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  re- 
searches after  English  Folk  Lore  are  apt  to 
be  disappointing.  Our  people  in  the  true- 
blooded  Anglian  and  Saxon  Counties,  are 
too  busy,  too  practical,  too  shy  of  beinjg 
laughed  at,  too  sophisticated  to  dwell  much 
on  an^  tradition  tnat  does  not  connect  itself 
with  unmediate  results.  Hiey  are  not  nar- 
rators of  stories,  and  care  little  fiir  batde- 
flclds. 

Mr.   Henderson,  indeed,  relates  how  a 
Sunday  scholar  at  Durham  preferred  a  les- 
son from  the  Book  of  Joshua  to  one  from 
Samuel,  because  of  the  fighting  in  it,  and  ' 
then  told  his  teacher  that  uiere  nad  been  a 
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great  battle^ftmgbt  close  to  Durhaiii  once  -*- 


« f« 


And  where  was  it  fbnghtl"  asked  the 
teacher;  "At  Neville's  Cross/'  answered  the 
lad  promptly.  **  I  go  there  yerj  often  of  an 
ereningy  to  see  theplace,  and  if  yoa  walk  nine 
times  roaod  the  Gross,  and  then  stoop  down 
and  lay  yonr  head  to  the  torf,  joa'Il  hear  the 
noise  of  the  battle  and  the  clash  of  the  annonr." 
These  were  the  joong  fellow's  exact  words.'  — 
Hendnon,  p.  266. 


But  Durham  was  peopled  partly  by  Kelts, 
and  partly  by  Northmen,  and  against  this 
young  poet  may  be  set  the  old  woman  of 
berkshire,  who  with  the  White  Horse  and 
the  Dragon's  Hill  before  her  eyes,  was  ^ai: 
from  clear  whether  the  bathes  they  com- 
memorated  had  not  been  a  review,  the  fir- 
ing of  which  she  herself  had  heard.  Naseby 
Field  is  said  to  be  believed  to  be  haunted 
with  battle  noises,  but  in  general  we  fear^ 
tiiat  where  the  spot  is  remembered  at  all,  it 
10  only  as  a  local  lion,  attracting  strangers 
and  brining  profit. 

There  is  no  perspective  in  the  popular 
mind.  Even  in  the  Keltic,  and  therefore 
natnrally  imaginative  Cornwall,  the  terrible 
Tregeagle  figures  as  an  unjust  attorney  of 
not  many  generations  ago,  but  falls  in  with 
ancient  British  hermits,  and  saints ;  and  the 
Mints  have  the  characters  and  powers  of 
their  predecessors  the  ffiants,  hurl  rocks 
about,  and  even  pelt  each  other,  as  did  SS. 
Just  and  Sennan,  whose  two  rocks  met  mid- 
way in  the  air,  united,  and  formed  one 
enormous  granite  mass.  AH  that  is  before 
the  memory  of  *  the  grandmother  of  tlie 
eldest  inhabitant'  is  in  one  plane  of  £ar 
antiquity,  including  King  Arthur,  Oliyer 
Cromwell,  and  the  French  Revc^iition. 
Christmas  mummers  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land always  call  St  Georse  *  King  Geaaive.' 
A  village  girl  who  was  taken  to  see  WincGor 
Caitle  wrote  to  her  mother  that  *  she  had 
teen  the  ^  old  King  killing  the  dragon,"  * 
and  in  Cornwall  tl^re  is  scarcely  a  tradi- 
tion about  Kin^  Arthur  himself. 

Without  culttvation  there  seems  to  be  an 
essential  vulgarity  in  the  Enslish  mind. 
Witness  the  deterioration  of  Ballads  that 
have  been  current  among  the  people  in 
England  compared  with  those  that  have  had 
^  same  lot  in  Scotland.  For  instance,  we 
will  take  the  mournful  ditty  where  the  jeal- 
ous elder  sister  drowns  the  younger.  In 
the  Scottish  ballad  the  miller  is  thns  smn- 
moned:  — 


'  O  father,  father,  draw  year  dam, 

Binnorie,  O  Bhmorie  1 
nere's  either  a  mermaid  or  miik-^Hiile 
By  the  Vwiae  niiU-4|UM  o' 
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After    drawing    out    the    nnfortanste 
lady  — 

'  He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bone, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  I 
Whose  Bonnds  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone, 
By  the  bennie  roill<dams  o'  Bij 


The  strings  he  framed  of  her  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie.  O  Binnorie  1 
Whose  notes  made  sad  the  listening  ear, 

By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

He  brought  it  to  her  father's  hall, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie  1 
And  there  was  the  Court  assembled  all. 

By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o*  Binnefie. 

He  laid  his  harp  upon  a  stone, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  1 
And  straight  it  beffan  to  play  aloie^ 

By  me  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

O  yonder  sits  my  father,  the  king, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  I 
And  yonder  sits  mv  mother,  the  qneen, 

By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie. 

And  yonder  stands  my  brother  Hng^, 

Binnorie,  O  Binnorie  I 
And  by  him  my  William,  sweet  and  tme. 

By  tlie  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnoiie. 

But  the  last  tune  the  harp  played  then, 

Binnorie,  0  Binnorie  I 
Was,  *'  Woo  to  mjr  sister,  false  Helen," 

By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie.' 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Chambers*  version, 
but  the  wild,  weird,  ghastly  beaatj  is  the 
same  in  every  Scotch  variety,  but  contrast 
the  poetic  grandeur  of  this  poem,  every 
word  of  which  is  homely,  with  the  tsro 
English  versions  given  m  Mr.  Hughes's 
'  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse.'  The  Berk- 
shire runs  thus,  as  to  the  discovery  of  the 
body: —  ^ 


'  0  father,  O  father ;  here  swims  a 

Hey  down,  bow  down. 
Very  Hke  a  drowned  gentlewoman. 
And  I'll  be  tme  to  my  tme  love 
tf  my  k>ve  be  tme  to  me. 


The  miner  he  ft>t  his  pole  ttid  hook, 

Hey  down,  bow  down. 
And  he  fibbed  the  fair  maid  odt  of  liie  hndk. 

And  I'll  be  tme  to  my  true  hrf% 
If  my  love  be  tme  to  me. 

O  miller !  Ill  give  thee  gnineas  wn. 

If  thon'lt  fetch  me  back  to  my  fitthsr  again. 

The  mifler,  he  took  her  guineas  ten. 
And  hs  pushed  the  Mr  nuM  in  agiM.  , 
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But  tlie  coroner  has  oome,  and  the  justice,  too, 
With  a  hue  and  cry,  and  a  hullabaloo. 

Thej  hanged  the  miller  beside  bis  own  gate. 
For  drowning  the  varmer's  daughter,  Kate. 

The  sister,  she  went  beyond  the  seas, 

And  died  an  old  maid  among  black  savagees. 

So.  Vre  ended  my  tale  of  the  West  conn  tree, 
And  they  calls  it  the  Berkshire  tragedee.' 

The  other  version,  from  the  Welsh  bor- 
der, describes  minutely  how  a  fiddle  was 
constructed  from  the  poor  lady's  interior, 
and  reproached  all  the  family  —  but  oh! 
how  unlike  the  Scottish  harp  —  and  ending 
with  the  true  legal  consolation  :  — 

*  There  sits  the"  crowner,  Uncle  Joe, 
Which  comforteth  poor  me ; 
He'll  hold  his  crowner's  quest,  I  know. 
To  get  his  crowner's  fee.' 

There  is  a  certain  grim  humour  in  both 
these,  and  the  last  almost  looks  like  a  con- 
scious travestie  of  Binnorie ;  but  scarcely 
any  genuine  ballad  of  the  English  populace 
is  otherwise  than  grotesquely  ridiculous, 
even  when  most  horrible.  The  very  best 
always  have  some  painful  triviality  and  ab- 
surdity ;  the  *  Children  in  the  Wood '  itself 
is  full  of  paltrinesses ;  Widdrington  and  his 
stumps  spoil  Chevy  Chase,  at  best  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Scottish  Battle  of  Otterburn, 
where  Douglas's  death  is  marvellously  beau- 
tifiil ;  and  Uie  uniform  conclusion  of  ballads 
of  unhappy  lovers  is  wilful  bathos.  Den- 
mark, the  prolific  source  of  ballads,  we  be- 
lieve, invented  the  regulation  termination 
by  which 

'  The  one  was  buried  within  the  church, 
The  other  within  the  choir. 
And  out  of  the  one  there  grew  a  birch, 
And  out  of  the  other  a  briar.' 

Scotland,  the  country  of  burying  lands  in 
desolated  convent  churches,  touchingly 
made  the  two  to  intertwine,  but  some  prac- 
tical Englishman  caused  the  sexton  to  hack 
them  down  with  his  hook  because  they  en-* 
cumbered  the  path.  Is  it  that  the  English 
nature  so  revolts  in  indignation  at  having 
been  touched,  that  it  immediately  makes 
^ame  of  the  subject  ?  Or  is  it  that  there 
IS  absolutely  no  sense  of  the  ridiculous  ? 
Whatever  has  been  orally  transmitted,  such 
as  the  mumming  dialogues,  carols.  May-day 
songs,  &c.,  have  always  become  hopelessly 
confnsed  and  vulgarised  in  a  manner  that, 
if  we  may  trust  coUectorB,  does  not  befal 


I  the  songs  and.  rhymes  of  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Germany,  Brittany,  or  Italy. 

English  poetic  genius  stands  as  high  as 
that  of  any  other  nation,  but  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  appreciation  of  the  poetical  was, 
m  our  own  country,  confined  to  the  culti- 
vated classes.  Abroad,  though  the  demar- 
cation of  rank  was  more  defined,  yet  every- 
where but  in  France  there  was  less  dissim- 
ilarity of  feeling  between  the  gentleman 
and  peasant,  than  here,  where  the  one 
might  be  the  more  refined,  but  the  other 
less  so.  Moreover,  learning  has  probably 
never  been  out  of  reach  of  an  intelligent 
person  in  England,  since  Richard  II.  re- 
fused to  grant  his  nobles'  petition  that  their 
serfs  might  be  forbidden  to  learn  to  read. 
First  monasteries,  then  grammar  and  dame 
schools  put  book  learning  within  the  reach 
of  any  one  whose  mind  was  active  enough 
to  seek  for  it ;  and  a  clever  lad,  rising  ^nto 
the  position  of  a  scholar,  left  the  homely 
songs  of  tradition  to  those  who  had  not  the 
sentiment  to  mould  them,  or  even  the  power 
to  preserve  them  accurately. 

reace  and  prosperity  are  also  very  depo- 
etizing  e  ements,  since  they  leave  no  land- 
marks in  the  mind,  and  on  a  silent  people, 
much  absorbed  in  present  interests,  and  hap- 
pily without  a  notion  of  long  standing  family 
feuds.  Traditions  are  hi»dly  ever  handed 
on  —  among  what  we  are  no  kmger  allowed 
to  call  the  genuine  Anglo  Saxons.  Celtic 
or  Danish  admixtures  maJce  a  great  difierenoe 
in  the  tenacity  of  traditions,  and  thus  all 
the  best  and  fullest  eome  from  our  nortbem 
and  western  counties,  which  of^en  explain 
otherwise  incomprehensible  usages  and  say- 
ings of  the  south  and  east. 

Folk  LfOre  may  be  classified  as  consisting 
of  beliefs  in  supernatural  appearances ;  w 
customs,  spells  and  sayings  and  of  old  sto- 
ries ;  and  each  class  of  these  are  partly  de- 
rived from  old  heathen,  partly  from  Chris- 
tian usages. 

Among  these,  the  most  universal  and 
abiding  article  of  popular  credence  is  the 
appearance  of  ghosts.  This  hardly  deserves 
to  be  termed  mere  popular  superstition,  ibr 
we  verily  believe  that  more  thonghtfal  and 
cultivated  persons  would  confess  that  they 
regarded  such  phantoms  as  veritable  myste- 
ries, than  could  now  be  found  to  acknowl- 
edge any  faith  in  them  among  the  half  edu- 
cated ;  but  as  it  was  among  the  untaught 
that  the  traditions  were  fostered  and  pre- 
served, ghosts  are  classed  among  vulgar  fi^ 
bles. 

The  question  has  oflen  been  careAilly  ar. 
^ed,  and  the  result  seems  to  be  that  ther^ 
is  no  impostibilily  in  a  certain  intercourse 
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between  tlie  departed  t^t  and  peraona  ' 
atill  liTing,  and  therefore  that  each  lingla  I 
inatance  toast  mt  on  ita  own  erideace.  ' 
The  laTOnrite  Reductio  ad  ahiurdtm  i»  that,  ' 
when  a  ghost  ia  aeen  in  the  ordioary  dreaa 
of  the  peraon  it  repreaentB,  the  question  is 
asked  whether  these  are   the  ^hcsts  of  the  , 

Sarmenta  ?  but  this  seems  to  ns  nnieaKiaa-  ' 
la.  When  we  think  of  bnr  frienda,  they  ' 
appear  before  our  mind's  eye  attired  as  we  ; 
are  used  to  see  them,  and  thus  by  whatever  ' 
means  the  impresaion  of  the  presence  of  the 
deceased  is  produced,  the  memory  recalls 
bim  M  he  has  appeared  in  life.  There  is  no 
doabt  that  the  senses  often  imagine  tfaen- 
•etveB  to  have  been  cognizant  of  that  which  . 
haa  produced  an  effect  on  the  mind,  e.g.,  ! 
tbongh  an  earthqnake  is  alent  in  itself,  yet 
trou  the  similarity  of  the  sensations  it  oc-  I 
casions  with  those  produced  by  a  thunder-  I 
■lann,  it  is  cinnman  to  beliere  that  there  ' 
is  a  wimbling  sound  undcrgroand;  and  in 
the  instance  of  a  ship  of  war  lying  at  an-  i 
cbor  off  New  Zealand,  where  the  concussion  i 
resembled  the  shock  of  the  discba^  of 
cannon ,  many  penons  below  thought  that  I 
they  heard  the  report  of  all  the  guns  fired  i 
off  at  once,  while  those  on  deck  were  con-  , 
viaeed  l^t  there  had  been  no  sound  at  all.  | 
Hany  iupernatursl  appearances,  related  in  < 
good  fiuth,  may  thus  be  accounted  for,  with- 
out the  eyes  and  ears  having  been  con-  ' 
cemed.  spirit  may  communicate  with  spir- 
it, though  no  outward  fignre  be  pictured  on 
tbe  retina,  no  vibration  meet  the  tympanum, 
yet  these  are  so  eii'lusively  the  media  of 
perception  that  the  mind  and  memory  be- 
liewe  the  iropreaaioD  to  bare  been  conveyed 
throngh  them.     This  mnst  be  the  case  in  a 

Allowing,  however,  for  mncb  imi^na- 
tion,  much  impoeture  and  ezagr;eration, 
there  is  a  large  residnum  of  apparition! 
that  have  never  been  disproved,  and  which 
can  only  be  wondered  at.     The   most   fre- 

Stent  and  best  authenticated  of  these  are 
e  cases  in  which  the  wraith  or  phantom  of 
a  person  dying  or  recently  deatf,  manifeats 
ilaelf  Hadam  de  Genlis  tells  ns  in  ber 
memoirs  that  she  and  her  only  son,  a  child 
of  three  years  old,  sickened  at  tbe  same 
time  with  the  measles,  and  tbe  child*!  di^ath 
was  kept  a  secret  from  her  by  her  fHends, 
bnt  from  the  moment  he  expired  till  she 
reooTered,  she  saw  him  continually  hovering 
over  her  on  the  top  of  tbe  bed,  and  that 
she  felt  no  doubt  of  the  true  state  of  the 
ease.  Whether  this  deserves  to  be  called  a 
atek  mother's  ftncy,  or  whether  tbe  Uvely 
lady  heraelf  be  worthy  of  credit,  tbia  is  only 
ona  of  many  taeh  ibirin.     A  MHud  semnt 


in  tbfl^milyof  Sir  Stamfind  Baffles  was  oM 
night  sittang  alone  in  tbe  kitclien,  when  she 
saw  her  soldier  brother,  then  in  India,  pass 
before  her,  with  a  handkerchief  that  she 
had  given  him,  round  bis  head.  It  proved 
that  at  this  very  time,  he  had,  almost  with 
his  last  breath,  denred  to  have  his  head 
bound  with  his  titter's  handkerchief  Mr. 
Henderson  haa  anotlier  story  to  the  same 
effect,  on  the  aotfaoritv  of  a  clerical  fKend, 
who  heard  it  from  the  aunt  who  witnessed 
it.  She  was  about  fourteen  years  old,  when, 
as  she  was  playing  with  the  children  of  a 
gentleman  hving  near  ffipon,  one  of  them 

cried, '  Why  there  is  brother walking 

at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  The  whole 
set  of  children  distinctly  recognised  the 
form  and  features  of  the  brother,  who  was 
then  in  India,  and  one  ran  into  tbe  bouM 
and  told  her  (kther,  who  made  lig^ht  of  it  to 
her,  bnt  noted  the  day  and  hour,  and  theae 
of  course  corresponded  with  the  time  of  the 
young  man'a  death. 

We  give  another  instance  on  the  authori- 
ty of  Mrs.  Schitnmelpennick,  whose  stem 
realistic  breeding  waa  no  school  for  credo- 
Uty:- 


'  I  will  close  these  anecdnh^s  with  one  of  a 
difTerent  ileKcrip^on.  At  b  cliataace  of  sixty  or 
more  year?,  I  cannot  voncli  for  the  Hccaracy  of 
my  memory  in  its  snbordinate  details,  but  of 
its  BDbalBntiiil  correctness  i  am  rare,  haviug 
frequently  he&rd  ii  from  Dr.  snd  Mra.  Priestly, 
and  many  years  after  from  the  medio]  man, 
the  tsiie  Dr.  Allsop,  of  Calne,  who  was  con- 
cerned in  ii  ;  and  whom  1  met  in  a  verj  diHer- 
ent  circle  of  society.  White  Dr.  Priestly 
occupicil  the  poit  or  librarian  Co  Lord  Shaf- 
bnnie.  one  day  Mr,  Petty,  the  nrecocioos  and 
gifted  yonth  whom  I  have  mrntioned.  sent  for 
Dr.  Pnpstly(Lord  Shelbnme  then  being  ^nent, 
I  think,  in  I^ondon),  When  thedoctor  entand, 
Mr.  Petty  told  him  he  had  passed  a  verv  rat- 
leas  nitiht,  and  had  been  moch  dtstark  I  by 
nncomfortsble  droami,  which  ha  wished  to 
relate  to  Dr.  Priestly,  hoping  that  by  so  doing, 
tbe  painful  impression  would  pass  sway,  lie 
then  raid  that  he  dreamed  that  he  had  been 
very  unwell,  when  suddenly  the  whole  houaa 
«a«  in  prepHration  for  a  jonrusy,  he  was  too  ill 
to  sit  up.  bnt  was  carried,  lying  down,  into  the 
carriage :  hia  surprise  wns  extreme  on  se^og 
earring  aftur  carnage  in  slmost  interminabK 
proccssioD.  He  wu  alone,  and  could  not 
speak,  be  conld  only  gase  in  aWonii'hmeat. 
The  procMiioD  mt  last  wound  slowly  off.  Alttr 
poisuing  the  rond  for  many  bonn  toward  Lob- 


last  appeared  lo'ilop  at  tba  door  oT  a 
' —    ibechnn:'^    -•'■•"' 

ial-placec  ... 

ly.    It  seemed,  in  Mr.  Petty's  dieam,  that  he 
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followed  himirMiti  black, and  that  Uie  carriago  drippiDg  hand  which  aDDOoneed  the  ahip- 

ftom  which  he  had  been  taken  bore  the  reeem-  wredc  of  Hjigh  MiUer'e  father,  was  perhaps 

blance  of  a  hearae.    Here  the  dream  ended,  and  ^n  infttance  of  this  kind.    And  we   kave 

he  awoke.    Dr.  Prtwrtly  toM  him  that   his  h^ard  n  canons  and  to  our  own  knowledge, 

dream  was  the  resnlt  of  a  feTenih  cold,  and  ^    ^      ^  ^   ^^    ^      ^j.         ^ 

that  the   impression    would    soon   pass    off.  I^i."  J.1^!^:* 

NeTertheles8,lie  tbonght  it  better  to'send  for  who  bad  promised  his  fkvonnte  w^^  ^  a«- 

the  fkmily  medical  attendant.    The  next  daj,  nonncc  his  death  to  her  if  he  were  lost  «l 

Mr.  Petty  was  mach  better,  on  the  third  day  he  wa.    In  {yrooess  of  time,  he  did  appear  wet 

was  completely  eonralescent,  so  that  the  doctor  and  dripping,  but'  strange  to  say,  not  to  tko 

nermitted  him  to  leate  his  room ;  but  as  it  was  aunt  who  had  made  the  tryste,  but  to  hia 

in  January,  and  illness  was  preyalent,  he  de-  wife.    Of  course  his  safety  was  despaired  ol^ 

sired  him  on  no  account  to  leave  the  honse,  but  he  at  length  returned  home,  and  it  thea 

Md  with  that  precaution  took  his  leaye.    Late  appeared  that  his  ship  had  been  lost  oa  the 

the  next  afkernoon  the  m^iical  man  was  re-  ^''^^y^  American  coast;  he  had  staid  by  her 

rthe'jz^r^^^ossnsras'^)^^   r;5t'n*"\ii^^'''"^i''"d*p4^ 

biime  wSi  away,  he  thought  he  might  as  weU  had  been  broucht  off  so  nearly  drowned  as 

c*n  to  see  Mr.  Petty,  and  enibroe  hisdirections.  <»  .be.  insensible.     Surely  this  would  seem 

What  was  his  surprise,  when  he  had  passed  the  as  if  in  his  e3Etrenuty  his  premise  had,  as  it 

lodge,  to  see  the  youth  himself  without  his  hat,  were,  borne  away  his  spirit,  and  yet  that 

playfoUy  running  to  meet  him !    The  doctor  it  had  flown  to  the  person  the  most  promi* 

was  much  astonnhed,  as  it  was  Mtterir  cold,  nent  in  his  thoughts.    An  apparition  almost 

and  the  ground  covered  with  snow.    He  rode  exactly  similar  to  this  is  related  in  a  curious 

to  Mr.  Petty  to  rebuke  him  for  his  imprudence,  ^j^  book  of  the  17th  century,  caUed  the 

when   »^dd^Jy  he  disaopeawd,  whither,  he  ,  g^^^  ^  ^^  Inrisible  W^d  Disolosed;' 

knew  not,  but  he  seemed  instantaneously  to  ,      a-j-^—  TLr/«wrf««  uu«  .  «Ka  a^u  mAi^i^ 

vanish.    The  doctor  thought  it  Tcry  extraoidi-  by.  AndrowMoretcm,  Eso. ;  the  4th  editm 

nary,  but  that  probably  the  vonth  had   not  being  printed  m  1740.    His  story  is  as  ial- 

wished  to  be  found  transgressmg  orders,  and  lows:-^ 
be  rode  on  to  the  house.    There  he  learnt  that 

Mr.  Petty  had  just  expired.' —  £(/fe  of  Mary  t  a  certain  lady  of  my  aequaintanee,  fsolBg 

Anne  Sckmmdpemtn^,  pp.  78  —  74.  out  of  her  chamber  into  a  closet  In  the  a^foiB* 

ing  room,  saw  her  husband  walking  along  in 

Such  apparitions  as  these  are  quite  fire-  »»>«  "x?'^  before  her.    She  immediately  oonm 

quent  encmgh  to  be  regarded  as  established.  Jown  m  a  great  suyrise,  tells  the  fiunijy  she 

^lieappea^n^ofPj^^^^^^^^  Jf ^ -^^^  ^,-^^^^ 

was  probably  founded  on  similar  occurren-  ^^y^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  commander  of  a  ship), 

ces  amouff  the  Greeks ;  and  Mr  Henderson  ^„  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  f^^  ^  C*-^ 

tells  us  that  St.  Maeanus  the  younger  of  of  Virginia. 

Alexandria,  A.  d.    873,  declares  that  the  <  The  family  takes  the  alarm,  and  tells  bef 

spirit  *  wanders  about  the  earth  for  two  that  to  be  sure  her  husband  was  ^Md,  and  that 

'OBiys  after  death,  at  its  will.'     Without  ex-  she  should  be  sure  to  set  down  the  day  of  the 

actly  adopting  the  explanation  of  the  good  month,  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  and  it  was 

Saint,  we  own  ourselves  inclined  to  beliere  ten  thousand  to  one  that  she  should  find  that  he 

•that  in  those  kinds  of  death  where  a  stupor  J?!.'^'  "^^  moment,  as  near  as  oould  he 

or  trance  precede  actual    d wol«tj?».  the  .  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

irai^rit  mav  be,  in  a  manner,  absent  from  the  ijo^e  very  well,  but  had  an  accident  bdWl  Wiii 

•fferfi,  and  yet  not  entirely  remored  to  its  in  yg  royage,  via.,  that  stepping  into  die  bo« 

restinflr-place;  and  thus  that  its  own  ladt  or  out  of  the  boat,  he  fell  imo  £ese8,aadiiM 

thoughts  and  impulses  may  actually  render  in  danger  of  being  k)st,  and  this  thcrf  caleultad 

it  present  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  mo^t  upon  to  be  as  near  the  time  as  th^  eomld  iadga, 

attached,  or  whom  it  last  recolleoted.    Thus  that  he   appeareil    to    his    wife.'^  iCorston^ 

in  the  cases  above  cited,  t^e  two  dying  P-  263-4. 
youths  in  India  eridently  flew  to  their  re1»- 

thres  and  yomiff  Petty,  on  beeomineworBe,  Andrew  Moreton,  Esq.,  who  telle  tUi 

probably  thought  of  the  doctor.     We  be-  story  as  from  his  personal  knowledge,  in- 

lierre  a^  great  proportioin  at  least  of  these  tends  throuffhont  his  book  to  argue  9gfnA 

apparitions  were  of  penons  whose  death  apparitions  being  attributed  to  the  I>aTii,er 

todk  place  in  the  manner  abore  mentioned,  being  taken  to  be  spirits  of  the  indiiiiiwli 

We  have  heard  of  one  case  where  the  death  they  represent,  connderipg  them  ri^er  as 

was  throimh  eonyulsions,  when  the  struggle  the  wonc  of  an  inlemiediate  clas  of  spiria» 

is  alwsys  fong  and  apparent/ nnconsoious,  ual  heiBp,  of  Imiited  power  And  ^nowi- 

•and  manj  more  in  eaees  of  dnmraiag.    The  edgetand  loai^  Deae&otet,'Soiiie  Ma%n«ik 
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He  matn  stotitlj,  bat  moti  of  the  stories 
1m  adduces  rather  fail  of  sappartiAg  his 
^eorj,  which  is  the  greater  reason  for 
Velieviiiff  liis  honesty  in  the  narration.  He 
$Awajn  gives  his  grounds  for  attaching  more 
or  lesa  credit  to  his  narration,  and  mostly 
tells  whether  thej  came  to  him  on  the 
immediate  authority  of  his  informant  or 
Mlierwise.  Aoother  starj  told  by  him 
agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  the 
•onmnnication  between  spirit  and  spirit 
that  creates  the  sense  of  having  seen  a 
phantom.  Two  brothers  residing  in  Lon- 
don, SODS  of  an  old  batonet,  whom  Mr. 
Moretoo  indicates  as  Sir  6.  H.,  had  long 
been  courting  the  same  lady,  and  at   last 

Sarrelled  so  desperately  about  her,  as  actu- 
y  to  challenge  one  another  to  fight  a  duel. 
Tbe  affair  was  to  come  off  at  five  o'clock  in 
tke  morning,  without  seconds,  as  of  coarse 
none  would  have  undertaken  the  offioe  for 
fo  unnatural  a  rencontre.  The  younger 
brother  was  at  the  place  almost  as  soon  as  it 
waa  light,  and  was  amaxed  at  finding  his 
rind  tnere  already.  He  drew  his  sword, 
aad  w8i  surprised  to  see  his  antagonist 
oomhig  to  meet  him  with  his  sword  like- 
wise in  his  hand,  but  as  he  came  nearer,  to 
faia  aatonisnment  he  found  that  it  was  not 
hie  brother,  but  his  old  ihther,  whom  he  had 
believed  to  be  safe  at  home,  sixty  miles  off, 
and  that  the  weapon  was  only  the  Iktle 
oane  Sir  G.  was  wont  to  carry. 

•  Why,  how  now,  Jack  ?  *  be  said,  « What, 
cballeBge  and  draw  on  your  father  ? '  Tbe 
voQth  answered  bjr  deelaring  that  it  had 
been  a  cowardly  shift  in  his  brother  Tom  to 
oMlenge  him,  and  send  his  fiither.  *  Ton 
woAld  not  have  done  so,  Sir,  when  yon  were 
A  yoong  man.'  The  old  gentleman  answered 
ilMt  it  was  no  tame  to  talk  but  to  fieht,  ad- 
disf ,  'There  are  no  relations  in  K>ve  *  — 
woras  which  Jack  had  tbe  day  before  used  in 
hii  altercation  with  his  brother —  and  there- 
with drawing  his  sword,  be  advanced  on  his 
son,  wbo,  in  horror,  throw  down  his  sword 
and  scabbard  on  the  ground,  crying,  ^  There, 
Sir,  kill  me  with  it !  Whs*  do  you  mean  ? ' 
Aoid  aa  bit  fhther  ran  upon  him,  he  sprang 
aaMe,  and  seemed  about  to  run  away.  His 
father  stooped,  picked  up  the  sword,  and 
Mood  still,  and  Jack,  in  nis  bewilderment, 
wyked  a  good  wav  back  towards  the  town, 
bat  fiading  hia  father  did  not  foQow  him,  be 
dtcidod,  thoogfa  weaponless  to  keep  his 
appointment,  went  bsick,  but  saw  bo  one, 
aM  iitliiig  down  on  the  grasa,  waited  for 
iMarly  two  hows,  and  wkea  at  laat  he  de- 
eided  on  going  hoose,  he  fbuad  his  sword 
hriag  at  the  very  place  where  ha  had 
drOffOdit 


*  This  amused  him  more,'  and  he  returned 
to  his  lodgiags,  where  he  waa  soon  simght 
out  by  an  old  fiunily  servant,  who  brought 
him  word  that  the  esouire,  as  his  brother 
was  called  in  the  household,  was  desirous  of 
hearing  whether  he  had  not  seen  something 
extraordinary  that  morning,  adding  that  ha 
would  have  oome  himself,  had  he  not  been 
very  unwell.  Jack  further  found  that  h» 
fhther  was  ill  in  bed  in  his  own  home,  or  'at 
least  had  been  so  when  he  had  sent  the 
servant  to  town  a  few  days  before.  He 
despatched  the  man  to  his  brother  with  the 
reply,  that  he  had  either  seen  his  father  or 
the  devil,  whereupon  the  esquire  came  in 
haste;  they  had  a  complete  reconciliation 
and  comparing  notes,  found  that  as  the 
elder  son  approached  the  place  intended 
for  the  duel,  ne,  too,  had  been  met  by  his  fh- 
ther, who  asked  Inm  where  he  was  going  ? 
He  made  some  trifling  excuse  aboat  joining  a 

eartv  who  were  going  to  Hampton  Ceert, 
ut  bis  father  reddenM  with  anger,  stamped 
with  his  toot,  and  declared  that  he  knew 
the  real  end  to  be  the  murder  of  hia 
younger  son ;  nor  would  he  listen  to  any 
arguments,  telling  tlie  eequire  that  be  knew 
Jack  to  be  more  earnest  and  bonourablv 
minded  to  the  lady  than  himself,  and  had 
given  his  consent  to  his  marriage  with  her, 
and  ended  by  commanding  him  to  be  rec- 
onciled to  his  brother. 

The  two  young  men,  being  thoroughly 
friends,  inquired  at  their  father's  usual 
lodgings  and  at  *  the  Black  Swan  Yard/ 
where  *  his  oooch  alwajrs  stood,'  and  fouad 
that  he  was  not  known  to  be  in  town  nor 
expected  there.  Becoming  very  uneasy 
about  him,  they  a^ed  to  ride  home  to* 
gether,  and  inquire  after  him.  Ther 
found  him  alive,  recovering  from  his  ill- 
ness, and  much  relieved  to  see  them  on 
such  good  terma^  for  not  onlv  had  he  long 
known  of  their  rivalry  and  ill-feeling  about 
the  yoanf  ladv,  but  twice  be  had  dreamt 
in  one  night  tnat  thev  had  actually  qaar- 
relled,  and  were  on  the  point  of  &^btinf^, 
but  that  be  had  got  up  at  four  ^  o*ok)ok  in 
the  morning  to  prevent  it  The  impression 
was  so  strong  that  he  had  actually  written  a 
letter  of  warning  to  the  esquire,  which  ar- 
rived at  his  lodgings  afew  hours  after  the  two 
set  out  for  the  conntrj. 

Of  course  there  is  now  no  opportunity 
of  testing  the  veracity  of  this  adventure, 
but  it  has  every  appearance  of  authenticity, 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  eoincidenoe 
proves  that  there  was  aoniie  oommnnicatiaQ 
oetween  the  aaxiooa  wumd  dt  the  rick  and 
anxious  fhdier  at  home  and  bis  sons  —  por^ 
haps  fiujilftated  by  bodily  ailment    Aaal- 
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most  similar  story  is  told'  ia  tlie  *  Shep- 
herd's Calendar/'  by  James  Hogs,  of  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Beattie.  He  there 
says  that  the  circumstances  were  made  pub- 
lic in  the  lifetime  of  the  voun^r  brother, 
and  never  contradicted  by  him,  but  he 
gives  the  tale  in  a  less  credible  manner, 
making  the  father  be  brought  to  the  spot  in  a 
dream  bv  the  witchcraft  of  the  young  lady's 
aunt.  To  these  appearances  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death — or  by  force  of  correspon- 
dence of  mind —  belongs  that  famous  story 
which  furnished  Crabbe  with  his  poem  of 
Lady  Barbara.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the 
story's  development  in  the  two  versions  giv- 
en in  the  *  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of  Quabty,' 
that  collection  of  contemporary  gossip  by  an 
intelligent  cultivated  woman,  which  cannot 
be  read  without  a  certain  degree  of  inter- 
est. In  her  first  version,  purporting  to  be 
a  copy  made  in  1 794,  by  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Maitland,  irom  the  dictation  of  the  Lady 
Betty  Cobb,  to  whom  Lady  Beresford  had 
confessed  the  whole  on  her  death-bed,  the 
story  is  almost  exactly  what  Crabbe  versi- 
fied. Lord  Tyrone  and  his  sister,  having 
been  bewildered  and  distressed  by  infidel 
teaching,  a^ee  that  the  first  to  die  should 
come  and  mform  the  other  whether  there 
were  indeed  immortality  for  the  soul. 

'  And  when  a  spirit,  much  as  spirits  might 
I  woald  to  thee  communicate  my  light.' 

Ix>rd  Tyrone  dies,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment appears  to  his  sister,  then  married  to 
Sir  Martin  Beresford,  and  not  only  satis- 
fies her  religious  doubts,  but  predicts  the 
number  of  her  children,  her  foolish  second 
marriage,  and  that  she  would  die  at  forty- 
seven,  after  the  birth  of  a  son.  Moreover, 
as  tokens  of  the  reality  of  his  appearance, 
he  caases  the  curtains  of  the  bed  to  be 
drawn  through  a  hook  from  the  tester, 
writes  in  her  pocket-book,  and  grasping  her 
wrist  with  a  hand  cold  as  ice,  leaves  a  burnt 
mark  there  that  causes  her  always  to  wear 
a  velvet  ribbon.  Of  course  all  turned  out 
as  ^predicted.  Afler  her  first  husband's 
death,  she  lived  a  very  retired  life^  only  as- 
sociating with  the  family  of  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish,  and  Crabbe  has  most  delioate- 
ly  and  ingeniously  marked  out  the  train  of 
persuasions  which  led  her  into  marrying 
this  clergyman^s  son,  who  behaved  very  ill 
to  her.  She  was  favourably  recovering 
fW)m  the  birth  of  the  son  who  was  to  be  fa- 
tal to  her,  when  her  father-in-law  jestingly 
told  her  that  he  had  settled  an  old  dispute 
as  to  her  real  age,  by  oonsalting  her  baptis- 
mal register  and  that  he  found  she  was  fat* 


ty-seven  instead  of  forty-eight!  *  TouyiaTe' 
signed  my  death-warrant,'  she  said,  and  the 
next  day,  sending  for  him  and  Lady  Bet- 
ty Cobb,  she  told  them  the  real  story  of 
her  life,  and  on  removing  the  ribbon,  the 
sinews  of  her  wrist  were  found  shrunken. 
She  died  shortly  after,  and  the  ribbon  and 
writing  remained  with  her  friend ;  her 
eldest  son,  as  had  been  predicted  by  the 
ghost,  married  Lord  Tyrone's  daughter. 

The  second  version  of  the  story,  whidi 
was  related  to  Miss  Wynne  by  the  Llaa- 
gollen  ladies,  made  Lord  Tyrone  not  the 
brother,  but  the  first  love,  and  omitted  the 
whole  original  compact,  only  making  hia 
come  for  the  ring  he  had  once  given  her, 
and  predicting  her  husband's  death  aod 
her  own  second  marriage  and  death  after 
the  birth  of  her  son.  The  impress  on  the 
wrist  was  made  in  taking  on  the  ring, 
which  was  never  seen  again.  All  the  pre- 
dictions were  accomplished,  and  though  she 
had  tried  to  disbelieve  the  .vision  at  first, 
it  so  preyed  on  her  mind  that  when  her 
son  was  bom,  her  husband  and  the  nurse 
made  her  believe  it  was  a  daughter,  and 
she  was  only  undeceived,  when  neariy  re- 
covered, by  a  housemaid,  who  spoke  of  the 
child  as  *  he,*  She  burst  into  tears,  hat 
was  persuaded  out  of  her  alarm,  and  was 
^ng  down  stairs  when  she  cried  *  Tbers 
IS  Lord  Tyrone,  I  see  him  on  tiie  landing- 
place,'  fainted,  and  died  in  a  few  days'  time. 

The  stubborn  facts  of  the  peerage  show 
that  Lady  Beresford  was  no  sister  of  Lord 
Tyrone,  and  chat  she  had  lost  her  finl 
husband  before  the  death  of  that  nobis* 
man.  This  however,  is  not  jnoch  to  the 
purpose,  for  her  husband  plajrs  no  part  ia 
the  story.  The  Editor  of  the  Diaries,  oa 
the  autliority  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  F.  PoUack, 
from  one  of  the  Beresford  fiuaiiy,  tajfi 
that  it  was  true  that 

'  Evermore  the  lady  wore 
A  bracelet  on  her  wrist,' 

but  that  it  was  to  cover  a  scar  left  by  dis- 
ease early  in  life,  and  that  she  had  reallj 
had  a  dream  befbre  her  second  marriage, 
warning  her  of  her  nnhappiness  in  it. 

We  nave  given  this  whole  process  ef 
ghost  development  because  it  is  worth  eb- 
serving  that  there  is  a  certain  core  of  tratfc 
beneatn  the  romantic  additions.  We  be- 
lieve that  those  who  are  determined  ea 
explaining  away  whatever  seems  snpemato- 
ral,  sometimes  are  quite  as  inventive  m 
those  who  work  up  a  brifliant  phantom  sto- 
ry. It  was  a  fact  that  the  high  spirited 
Lady  Edgeworth,  who  finnly  took  the  Hi- 
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oHidte  out  of  the  barrel  of  puipow- 1  nt  dnk;  UMj-mllnd  «nn  fnarm,  predarif 
,  where  h«T  Iriah  mdd  had  «trnck  lt>'er  th.  wuDe.polof  BroandinimorninB  n^^ 
srtheleii  offered  moeh  terror  from  the  i  «>■■  Wilkia  «dds,  A«  "bo"  twel/e  jear>  htlom 

,         .-        -     1  .i.„ iiiMMmeof  n»  notini!;  down  the  stoty,  while 

|w»d    arilicB  of   eWs    on   the   monnd  °     ^^^  ^^^^    ^j^^  ^^^   ,^^ 

«!  FaiTT  mount  before  her  witidown.  .hHi^e  flat  i^o.  npon  which  foStpu- 
■    deicendaoM    at    Edfjworthatown  »c- 1   j";  ^^^^^^^^  ^  bqm.  and  fonnd   beneath 

nted  for  it  by  tnippaaii^  the  Tillage  ,j,eni  ,[,g  gkeietow  of  two  women,  lying  side  hy 
pie  to  have,  like  the  Merrj  WiTea  ol'  Lide,  After  thii  discoTery,  the  Bow-brift  la- 
ndiior,  gent  their  children  to  play  tricks  ,iita  wm  serar  again  wen  to  walk  in  tjie 
re  in  order  to  torment  her.  That  Irish  |  ThreeH^omer  MA.  Mr.  Wilkie  laT*  furihor, 
isnts  should  rend  their  children  bv  ',  ihai  he  roceiTad  this  account  from  a  gentlemaa 
ht  to«  haunted  mound  is  a«uredk  ^  "ho  "w  and  examined  the  .keietoni,  and  who 
.robable  u  that  «,me  appearance  oiac-    -dded  that  thej  were  .^rf*  '"I  ,'" ''l"|",°f 

.    ,  ,      ,      ij  .  i_    _!        .1 Tu iwo  ladiea.  anter*  to  a  former  L»im  or  uttle- 

Died  for  should  take  place  there.  Tbep  I  [i^^-""'^^^.^  brother  is  Mid  to  haTe  killed 
ooreoviT  — or  more  properly  toai  m  i  (hem  inaHtof  passion,  bocanee  ihey  inter- 
last  half  century,  e»ery  temptation  to  ^^^  ^  protart  ftoro  ilLuaage  a  yoang  lady 
.J  or  explun  away  a  «hoat  story,  since  in  I  „f^^  ^b  had  met  at  Bowbrid^e  Syke.  Hs 
t  atroniiminded  age,  any  conresaion  of  placed  the  bodies  npon  the  brid^,  and  lowered 
«f  that  there  waa  aome  nneiplaincd  die  flat  itonea  on  them  to  proTent  discorery.' 
Itery,  was  supposed  to  be  mere  credulity  j  —  HaHDaRaoff,  p.  ST3. 
I  contemptible  weaknesa.  ETen  Ura.  i 
itcliffe.  with  all  her  poetical  sense  of  tlif^ 
ird  and  terrible,  was  obliged  to  conform 
the  taste  of  her  age  by  rewilrinn  her 
Bt  into  a  waxen  imAge.  And  when  tin' 
reaford  family  owned  that  their  anccs- 
m  had  rually  bad  a  warning  dreamj  it 
I,  conaidering  the  increduloua  age,  goin^ 
ood  way  lowardi  acknowledging  the  ap- 


)f  Dreams,  we  say  nothing  here,  for  their 
aarkable  accomplishment  oai  been  to  oil- 
proved  that  not  the  moat  resolute  scop- 
am  has  been  able  to  get  boyond  the  thco- 
that  the  mind  has  been  occupied  with  the 
>j«cl  dreamt  of.  They  belong  to  the 
rid  of  mystery  rather  than  of  Folk  Lore. 
i  we  have  only  mentioned  the  cases  in 
ich  the  appearance  of  a  wraith  or  donbl" 
agar  coincided  curiously  with  a  dream  of 
I  perMn  it  represented,  aa  if  be  bad  been 
ire  in  spirit. 

The  apparitions  that  are  moat  decideilly 
liters  of  local  tradition  are  those  tliat 
ant  spots  whore  a  crime  has  been  com  mil  tt-d 
an  untimely  death  has  taken  place.  Lit- 
cote  Hall  (see  Rokeby)  is  a  wetl-known 
itanoe,  and  we  could  quote  on  ^Md  pn- 
Iwauthority  several  more.  The  instance 
r.  Henderson  gives  waa  from  Mr.  Wilkie 's 
S.  book  of  Border  traditions :  — 


r  a  iriangnlar  fiel'S.  I'n  which,  for  neariy  n 
itnry,  it  was  averred  that  the  forms  of  iwo 
lies.  dtoMoJ  in  white,  might  bo  seen  paiine 
and  down.  Night  after  night  the  peopio  of 
>  neighbourhood  used  to  come  and  '' 
sm,  and  curiosity  hronghl  many  fiTto  ■ 
itBn<;e..    The  flgnras  were  always  to  b 


Many  of  such  stories  resolve  themseWes 
into  the  fancies  of  persons,  who.  thinking  » 
place  ought  to  be  haunted,  immediately  peo- 
ple it  with  nghta  and  sonoda  of  their  own 
imagination,  bat  still  —  as  in  the  otber  caae 
—  there  are  numerous  instances  where  the 
noises  and  appearances  are  observed  by  un- 
prepared witnesses,  and  fail  of  being  ac- 
counted for.  We  cannot  refrain  from  qtio- 
ting  one,  which  —  though  Jodge  Halibtir- 
tOD  haa  placed  it  among  the  dialt^ues  of 
his  Cloekmaker,  and  has  thus  given  it  an 
air  of  invention,  we  know  that  be  privately 
declared  to  be  the  full  belief  in  the  locality 
where  the  events  took  place — namely  Bi- 
ble Island,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  a 
desolate,  wild,  and  lonely  sandy  place,  fall 
of  hollows  scooped  out  by  the  wind,  with  a 
few  whortle  berries  and  cranberries  grow- 
ing in  them,  in  shallower  places  bent  gnus, 
and  on  the  shores  wild  peas;  but  not  a  tree 
or  shrub  on  the  whole  island,  which  is  about 
thirty  miles  long,  and  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  wide,  shaped  like  a  bow,  tapering  off 
at  both  ends,  with  a  lake  in  it  fifteen  miles 
long.  *  The  sand  drifts  in  a  gale  like  snow, 
ana  Mows  np  into  high  cones.  These  dance 
abotit  sometimes,  and  change  places  and 
when  they  do  they  uncover  dead  bodies  of 
poor  critters  that  have  been  overtaken 
there.'  The  ttory  is  related  by  Sam  Slick, 
as  be  heard  it  from  a  person  who  had  fre- 
quently visited  it  to  oatch  the  horses  that 
are  to  be  fonnd  there,  running  wild  in  large 

'  In  the  year  I  BOS,  the  ship,  Prinrm  Amdia, 
was  wrecked  here,  having  the  furniture  of  the 
Queen's  father.  Prince  Edward,  on  boaid,  and  a 
nnmbar  of  recruits,   sodger  officers  and  their 
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wiTCB  and  women-ferT»nt«.  There  w*™  iwo  t 
IwDdreil  mulsof  Uum  altogether,  and  th«r  all  | 
perished.  ALoat  that  penod,  tome  piraciail  [ 
TBgiil»inds  used  to  frequent  there,  fur  there  was  | 
DO  reualur  edtaUiahmeiit  kept  on  the  uland 
then ;  anil  it's  ^enerallf  tappoMd  lonie  of  the 
poor  people  of  ttiat  miifortanate  «hip  reached 
the  klioiB  ill  Bafct7,  and  were  mniiiervtl  bj  the  , 
wreclierj  fur  tbeir  property.  Well,  the  Prince 
•end)  ilovii  Capuin  Toncns,  of  tbe  99th  letn- 
BWiit,  1  think  it  waa,  from  Ualifai,  (o  inquire  I 
.•Aer  tbe  miitiin  ahip,  and  a*  litclt  ironld  lute  it, 
be  was  wrecked  too,  and  preltf  nearly  lost  hia 
lifi)  iu  trjin^  10  drag  others  tbroagh  the  aurf,  I 
for  hi:  vriu  a  man  liiat  did't  know  what  danger,  i 
(«'  feur  eiibur,  wai,  except  by  name.  There 
were  but  few  that  could  be  re»oiicd  before  the 
Teasel  went  Co  pieces.  Well,  he  stationed  them  ' 
that  survived,  nt  one  and  of  the  island,  and  off 
he  goB3  to  ttie  other,  so  as  to  extend  his  look-  ' 
out  tor  aid,  as  Ear  aa  he  could;  bat  flrsl  they 
had  to  liury  the  dead  chat  floated  np  troro  the 
troop-ship,  and  gatbcr  np  such  of  ine  I'rinre'a 
e^cis  as  i:aine  aabore  and  were  worth  saving.  | 
It  was  au  HWfal  task,  and  took  them  a  long 
tilPB,  for  thd  grave  was  as  large  as  a  cellar,  al-  i 
most.  There  tlief  are,  jost  where  that  long  . 
bent  grass  grows.  Haviai;  done  this,  and  find-  i 
iag  ariiiH  in  t[ie  Ooreminent  shelter-hnt,  off  he 
goes  alone  to  the  other  end  of  the  island.  One 
day,  having  made  tho  circnit  of  the  lower  half 
bcru,  he  rciumed  about  dusk  to  where  we  now 
■re.  Where  you  see  that  liitle  hillock,  there 
was  a  einull  hat  in  those  days,  that  had  fire- 
works In  It,  and  Some  food,  and  cbnin  and 
tablee,  that  had  been  saved  out  of  wrecki,  which 
were  plai.«d  there  for  dialmssed  people,  and 
^terc  were  printed  InatruClkinR  ia  Franch  and 
Kngliah,  telling  them  what  to  do  to  keep  them- 
selves alive  lill  they  coatd  be  taken  otf.  Well, 
ho  tniule  up  a  Are,  hauled  down  some  hay  oat 
of  the  lolt,  and  made  up  a  bed  in  one  comer, 
and  went  out  to  lake  a  walk  along  by  tbe  side 
of  thu  lake,  afore  he  luined  in.  As  he  letamed, 
he  WIS  surprised  to  eee  hia  dog  standing  at  tbe 
door,  looKiitj;  awrul  ikecred,  growliu',  barkin', 
and  yelpiii' like  mad.  The  fii'sc  thing  hs  saw 
ktsicfc  was  a  lady  aittins  on  one  side  of  the  fire, 
with  long,  dripping  hair  hanging  over  her 
shoulders,  her  face  pale  as  death,  and  having 
Bothitig  on  but  a  loose,  soiled  wbite  dress,  thai 
was  as  wet  as  if  she  bad  Just  come  ont  of  the 
aea,  and  hod  sand  sticking  to  it,  as  if  she  hod 
been  rullud  over  in  the  breakers.  '  Good 
heavens  I  Madam,'  said  he, '  who  are  you,  and 
where  did  you  come  from  ? " 

'  Bat  she  did'ot  apeak  to  him,  and  only  held 
np  her  haud  before  him,  and  he  saw  one  of  the 
Gjretingvrs  was  cut  off.  sod  was  still  bleeding. 
Well,  hi'  lomed  round,  and  opeoed  a  ease  that 
be  had  picked  up  in  tbe  moruing  from  the  drift- 
ship,  in  which  was  materials  (iir  bandagin'  the 
wouud.  HU<1  was  guin'  to  offer  her  some  assist- 
ance, when  she  rose  up  sudden,  slipped  pasi 
Um,  and  went  ont  of  tho  dour,  and  walked  off. 
Well,  he  followed  and  called  to  her  and  b<»ged 
bs  Iv  scop,  but  on  she  went,  and,  thlnkin'^  she 


was  tout  of  her  mind,  he  ran  aftir  ber,  and  Ihs 
Si«ter  he  went,  the  swiftnr,  she  rocad,  lill  sba 
came  to  tho  lake,  and  dove  rlf  ht  into  it,  head- 
foremost. 

'  Well,  he  stood  some  time  th«re,  eonsiderin' 
and  ponderin'  over  what  had  happened,  and  sa 
last  he  strolled  back  and  aat  down  by  the  fire,  a 

nmd  deal  pnxiled and  he  looited  «i 

[he  primin'  of  his  gun,  and  went  out  and  kotA- 
eddown,  and,  cakin'  off  hia  hat,  held  his  hwl 
elose  to  the  groDud,  to  see  if  anybody  was  a 
movin'  botween  hira  and  the  horiHm ;  and  lad- 
in'  there  wam't,  and  feelin'  tired  — for  he  had 
been  on  his  ftet  all  day  —  he  rem  mad  lo  tke 
hut  again,  and  who  should  be  theiu  bat  thasall- 
same  lady,  in  the  self-same  place. 

' "  Now,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  don't  go  too 
near  ber,  it's  cTidently  onpleasonlto  Iwr.bsi 
the  has  some  communication  to  moke.'  Well, 
what  do  yon  think!  It's  a  positive  fact,  she  beU 
Dp  the  mntilaled  hand  again.  He  paused  WMM 
time  afore  he  spoke,  and  took  a  good  look  at 
her,  to  be  sure  there  was  no  mistake,  and  to  be 
able  (o  identi^  ber  afterwards,  ifiw  rneeaij 

'  "  Why,"  sais  be,  after  scraiiniaia'  of  hB 
(for  be  was  a  man,  was  the  brave  Captain  Tor 
rent,  that  the  deiil  himself  couIdD  t  daunt), 
"  wLv,"  aais  be,  "  It  ain't  posrible  I  Why,  Mis. 
Copeland,  ia  tliatyOD!"ftn-bekiiewber  ai  well 
as  I  know  you.  She  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  Cope- 
land,  of  the  7th  regiment,  and  was  well  known 
at  Halihz,  and  bebvcd  by  ail  who  knowed  her. 
She  just  bowed  her  head,  and  tbeo  haM  np  her 
band  and  abowed  the  bloody  Mainp  of  hsr  fln- 
,  Iter.  "  I  have  il,"  aais  he  "  mnrMred  ior  the 
sake  of  yonr  ringl"  Sba  bowed  h«  hesd. 
j  "  Well,"  said  be,  "  I'll  track  the  vUUin  out  till 
he  ia  shot  or  hanged.'  Well,  abe  looked  mi, 
I  and  made  no  sign.  "  Well,"  saia  he,  "  111 
leave  no  stone  untnmed  to  reonver  the  nag,  and 
restore  il  to  your  bmily."  Well,  ohe  Hsikd, 
bowed  her  bead,  and  nwe  up  and  wavad  her 
hand  to  him  to  stand  out  of  A*  mj,  and  he 
did,  and  rhn  slipped  ^ 
back  and  held  up  both 
I  poxbin'  iome  one  back,  and  n 
luakin' the  same  motion;  andha  took  thaUatl 
I  abut  to  the  door,  and  sat  down  to  diseot  thb  ca- 
irioiu  scene.'  — .Son  Slick'i  Wit  5<m  oarf 
ModenK  liulaiiea,  vol.  I.  pp.  UT-aSS. 

I  Tba  narrfUiTe  proceeda  to  rdftta  tkat 
I  Captain  Torrena  obtuned  the  aamaa  tt 
'  eome  of  the  most  notorioue  wraekwa,  oaa  of 
I  wbon  he  beard  lived  at  afolilatjpl«ea  eat 
ed  Salmon  Uand-  He  firand,  homver,  Ikat 
tbe  man  and  his  family  had  remOTWl  to 
,  Labrador,  and  following  them  thithar,  wm- 
,  trived  to  lodge  in  their  booae  whila  banting 
and  fiebing  in  the  neighbonrbood,  and  aae 
evening,  in  the  falber's  ofaseBoe,  ha  pat  an 
'  a  iplei^id  ring,  which  attractod  die  aotiec 
I  of  the  danghten,  and  it  wal  handed  roosd 
amooB  them  to  be  admired ;  tbni  leading 
one  of  the  giria  to  mj  it  waa  not  ao  pral^ 
j '  u  tbe  one  daddy  got  off  tha  Udj^*  Oaga 


at  Sable  IaUn4.'  Tbe  mother  butilj  wd 
tb«  giri  meant  one  tbat  was  bouaht  «f  a 
Fituvhrnan,  wbo  pick«d  it  up  on  ute  tand 
th«Te,  and  Toirbn*  prMeotl^  expreaaed  hit 
dMre  of  •Midft  and  buying  it,  but  he  wai 
auwerad  that  it  had  been  lett  with  a  watch- 
maker at  Halifiu,  who  bad  pi*en  tweot^ 
riiiUingi  for  it,  and  promiHed  more  if  il 
■liotdd  Mil  for  a  greater  lum.  There  were 
•t  that  time  only  two  watrbmakers  at  Hali^ 
&]<iaad  in  the  wiodow  of  one  the  captain 
•ftw  a  ring   autweriiig   to  the  deicriplioa 

E'  'en  by  the  wooiaa.  Going  ioio  the  shop, 
•aked  iti  hlBtory,  and  «u  told  the  lame 
accoaot  a»  thu  mother  had  jtiven  him.  He 
at  once  laid  down  the  twenty  ahilUngi,  add- 
in|;, 'If  tbe  owner  wants  more,  tell  faim  ttt 
bniig  the  finger  that  waa  cut  off  to  get  it, 
and  then  come  to  me.' 

The  ring  waa  identified  by  the  lodie*  of 
tb«  regiment,  and  by  (he  Piioce  himself, 
Skc  it  waa  a  curioni  okl  family  jewel,  aod  il 
waa  of  conrae  rettored  to  Mra.  Ct^land'a 
firieods  in  England.  Captain  Torrena  wu 
ordered  home,  and  no  more  WM  hvard  lA 
the  wreck  en. 

Nor  cut  we  relraiA  from  quoting  the  fa- 
nooa  apparitioo  at  Meeaina,  which  ha*  been 
receotly  well  told  by  Lady  Herbert,  in  the 
'  Month '  for  lact  November :  — 

In  the  year  1TS4,  tliere  was  a  terrible  tanh- 
qsake  at  Meaaina  ...  the  only  tiling  which 
escaped  waa  the  c&thcdnd,  and  people  aiuibuted 
ita  aafety  to  ■  miracle.  A  few  je>i>  after  ihig 
event,  the  CbeTalisr,  a  man  of  noble  French 
tkmily,  one  of  whose  brothara  wai  a  diaiin- 
gniahed  geoeral-oflllcer,  and  the  other  a  noBlater 
at  Berlin,  riaited  Heaaloa  br  the  pnrpoao  of 
Mehif  lb*  scene  of  deraaiatioB,  and  id  making 
rweafdw  among  the  mDDDmaaia  and  rvina. 
Ha  wat  of  the  Order  of  Knighta  of  Ualta.  and 
aprieat;  a  mati  ol'  high  character,  <tf  cnltirat- 
ealnlelleet,  and  of  great  phyaical  coarnge.  He 
MTiTcd  at  Meaxinaon  a  aummer  day,  and  get- 
ling  the  key  of  the  cathedral  from  the  CnatMie, 
for  It  waa  after  Veapan,  eomrne'iced  copying 
the  laaeripdoni,  and  examining  the  balldint>. 
Ilia  reaearchea  occupied  him  ao  long  thai  ha  did 
not  aea  that  the  day  waa  waning,  and  wban  he 
tamed  lo  )co  oat  by  the  door  by  which  be  had 
come  in,  ha  fonod  it  locked.  He  tried  the 
otkar  dmra,  bat  all  were  equally  cloted.  The 
Cnatode,  having  let  him  io  aome  houn  before. 
and  concluding  he  had  gone  away,  had  lockea 
np  thu  huilding  anil  gone  home.  The  Chera- 
Iler  ahoQted  In  rain,  the  earthcjaake  hud  de- 
stroyed all  the  hoaaea  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ami  tliere  waa  no  one  to  hear  Ida  crira  He  had, 
Ihaiefare,  no  aliemative  but  to  aubmil  to  hia  , 
fitte,  and  to  nake  up  Ikia  mind  to  apead  tha  i 
oighl  in  the  Cathiidral.  ila  lookMl  iDnad  fur  , 
apme  place  to  eatabUih  bimaelf.    Ereiything 
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!  was  of  maiUe,  aoceept  the  eoMftwIonala,  and  ia 
I  one  of  thtie  be  cnaoeDrad  hlnaelf  in  ■  oomfn*- 
able  chair,  and  tried  to  go  le  aleep.  Sleep, 
I  howerer,  waa  not  an  eaay.  The  airangencia  of 
the  aituation,  the  increasing  darkneas,  and  tba 
,  anperstiu'on  that  the  atronseal  minded  man 
might  be  enppoacd  to  feed  under  the  circumatan- 
cea,  efTartually  baniabed  anr  Icelmg  of  drbwal- 
neaa.  There  waa  a  large  clock  in  the  tower  ot 
the  cathedial.  of  wbicta  the  tonta  aonnded  more 
nearly  and  aolemaly  within  the  building  than 
withoai.  The  Chevalier,  witb  the  intensity  of 
bearing  which  ileepleaaaeEta  givea,  listened  to  et*- 
ery  ttroke  of  cbe  clock,  flrat  ten,  then  the  aoai- 
teri,  tlien  twelve  o'clock.  A*  the  last  itroke  of 
midoigbl  died  away,  be  perceived,  suddeiilj,  a 
light  Hj^aring  at  the  high  altar.  The  altar- 
candles  aeemed  auddenty  to  be  lighted,  and  a 
fllinre  in  a  monk'a  dreea  and  cowl  waUcnl  o«t 
fixim  a  niche  at  tlw  back  of  the  altar.  Turn- 
ing when  he  reached  the  ftont  of  the  allar,  the 
flnre  exolaimed  in  a  deep  and  aoiemn  Toica, 
''la  there  any  prieet  here  who  will  Ray  a  maaa 
for  the  repose  of  my  aonl  1  "  No  answer  fol- 
bwed.  and  the  ounik  alowlr  paaaed  down  the 
cliorch,  paaaing  by  the  cooleaaional  where  tha 
Chevalier  wai  Biinng.  Ah  he  paased,  hia  eye* 
being  naturally  rivetted  on  ibe  figure,  the 
Chevalier  aaw  that  ibe  face  nnder  the  cowl  waa 
that  of  «  dead  man.  Endre  darkness  ToDuwed, 
,  but  when  the  clock  atmck  the  half  hour,  the 
aame  eventa  occurred,  the  aarae  light  appeared, 
and  tbe  aama  figure,  the  aame  question  waa 
aiJted,  and  no  aniwar  returned,  and  the  aame 
monk,  illuminated  hy  the  aame  unearthly  Ijgbl, 
walked  iilowly  donn  the  church. 

'  Now,  the  Chevalier  was  a  liold  mau,  and  ha 
reaolved,  if  the  aame  thing  occurred  again,  that 
he  would  answer  the  quection  and  lay  the  inaM, 
Aa  the  clock  struck  one,  tbe  altar  waa  aRala 
lighted,  the  monk  again  appeared,  and  wbea 
be  once  more  exclaimed.  "  Is  there  any  Cbria- 
tiaa  priest  here  who  would  aay  a  maaa  lor  ibe 
repose  o(  my  aoal  I "  the  Clievalicr  hoUly 
atepped  out  of  the  eonftasional,  and  rejdicd  ia 
e  firm  voice,  "  I  will."  tia  than  walked  np  to 
the  altar,  where  he  found  everything  ptep-ired 
fuT  ihe  celebration,  and  summoning  up  all  hii 
oouia^.  celebrated  the  sacied  rile.  At  ita  rou- 
clusion  the  monk  spoke  as  follows  :  "For  one 
hundred  and  fbtty  yean  every  night  I  have 
aakcd  this  quealioa,  and  unHF  to-niuhl  iu  vain. 
Yon  have  conferred  on  me  an  iuestimahle  ben- 
efit. There  ia  nothing  I  would  not  do  for  yoa 
in  return,  hut  there  ia  only  one  tliinc  in  my 
powec.  and  that  is  to  give  yuu  notice  when  tlw 
hour  of  >oor  own  death  approachea.  Tba 
Chevalier  heard  no  mnre.  He  felt  down  In  % 
awoon,  and  waa  (bund  the  ueict  morning  by 
thcCualodc,  very  early,  at  the  foot  of  the  al- 
tar Afler  a  while  he  recoi'ered,  and  went 
away.  He  retured  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
ihea  Uving,  and  wrote  down  the  dnnmilancea 
above  related,  which  he  alao  told  to  aeveral  of 
He  aleadily  aaaeried  and 


ainuinnl  thai  haw 


«  wider  awake,  i 
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more  completelj  in  poasaiiion  of  hb  reuonlng  1 
fteuItieB  Chan  he  wu  that  night,  oatil  tbe  mo- 
ment when  the  monk  had  done  speakiiig. 

'  Threa  years  afterwards  he  caJled  liis  friends  ! 
■nd  took  leave  of  them.  The;  ukcd  liim  if 
he  vaa  going  an  a  journey.  He  said.  "  Yes, 
and  one  from  which  there  was  no  retara."  He 
then  told  them  that  the  night  before,  the  Monk 
of  Meagioa  had  appeared  to  him  adiI  told  him  | 
that  he  was  to  die  in  three  days.  Qis  friends 
)aaf[hed  at  him,  and  told  him,  which  was  true,  , 
that  he  seemed  perfectly  well.  Bat  he  persist- 
ed in  his  statements,  made  eTery  pieparalion, 
aod  on  the  third  day  was  ibimd  dead  in  his  bed. 
This  Bloiy  was  well  known  to  all  his  friends  ' 
and  contemporsriea.  Cuiionsly  enough,  on  ihe  I 
cathedra!  of  Measiaa  being  restored  a  few  yean 
after,  the  skeleton  of  a  monk  was  fonnd, 
walled  up,  in  hta  monk's  dress  and  cowl,  in  the 
verr  place  wliich  the  Chevalier  had  always  de- 
Mnbed  as  the  one  from  which  the  spectre  had 
appealed.'  —  The  Moa  k.  Vol.  i.  No.  Xziz.  pp. 
455-7. 

I 

Lady  Herbert'*  partj  tried  to  fiad  the 
nicbe  ;  but  it  bad  been  corered  by  K  more 

When  all  the  European  couDtriee  and 
even  the  New  World  hare  such  striking 
beliefs  in  common,  there  ia  no  supposing 
that  tbey  can  all  be  eotlrely  devcnd  a  Toun- 
dation.  The  Toiue  of  innocent  blood  as- 
■uredly  criee  frmn  the  ground,  and  whan 
we  look  at  the  remarkable  expiation  en- 
joined by  the  law  in  cases  of  untraced  mnr- 
der,  as  an  octaat  guilt  incurred  by  the  lery 
soil  of  the  country,  it  does  seem  as  if,  in 
apile  of  the  one  greit  expiation, '  speakcth 
better  things  than  the  blood  cd*  Abel,'  a  stain 
mi(:bt  still  attach  to  the  spot  where  a  vic- 
tim lies  concealed,  and  thus  cause  the 
■trange,  freakish,  tometimes  grotesqae  as 
well  as  terrible  manifestations  that  naunt 
the  spot.  Nor  indeed  does  there  seem  to 
113,  coDMcl^rin^  how  abaolutely  ignorant  we 
are  of  the  spirit  world,  to  be  any  inherent 
impossibility  that  the  soal  or  the  phantom 
shape  of  one  who  has  done  some  great 
wrong  should  haunt  tbe  spot,  seeking  long 
le   who  should    repair   the 


Such  is  a  story  —  unfortunately  without 
Rxed  place  or  date  —  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
chaplain,  who  haunted  a  library,  seeking 
long  for  some  one  who  would  speak  to  him 
and  hear  his  story.  He  had  been  a  careless 
jovial  man,  and  one  day,  when  just  going 
out  hunting  had  received  a  letter,  which  he 
bad  reason  to  think  contained  a  confession, 
perilous  to  the  interests  of  many,  and  un- 
willing to  fHv«  up  his  sport,  aa  he  nnst  do 
if  he  were  Known  lo  have  had  the  lett«rt 
lie  hid  it  away  in  the  library,  to  be  pro- 


doeed  at  his  convenience.  Out  hnnting, 
he  was  thrown  from  hia  horw  and  broke 
hi*  neck,  and  ever  since  be  had  appeared 
in  the  room  at  certain  honrs  of  the  eveiling, 
longing  to  remove  and  de«tr«y  the  danjter- 
ous  letter,  but  having  no  bodily  limbe,  una- 
ble lo  do  it  himself,  and  without  power  to 
entreat  any  still  corporeal  being  to  do  it 
Ibr  him,  until  he  had  been  first  addressed. 
In  like  manner.' Sour estre  relates,  in  his 
'  Satu  Ctilotlei  Bat  Breton  '  a  fine  Breton 
legend  of  a  farmer  who  had  stealthily  '  re- 
moved his  neighbonr's  landmark*  in  Im 
lifetime,  ever  flitting  disembodied  round  tbe 
stone,  lonmuE  to  reniore  it. 

There  is  a  beantiful  class  of  tales  too  in 
which  the  ghosts  might  seem  a  maniferta- 
tion  either  of  the  hovering  spirit  of  the  de- 

Ssrtcd  or  of  a  guardian  angel  in  this  sbape. 
nch  are  the  sloriM  of  the  dead  mother 
who  appeared  to  be>  children  as  they  were 
running  down  an  old  stone  stair  in  a 
ruined  castle,  when  a  few  steps  more  would 
have  carried  them  headlong  into  a  gainnz 
vault ;  of  the  father,  recently  deeeasad^ 
whose  still  familiar  call  brought  his  sob 
away  from  under  a  sheltering  tree,  which 
the  neat  moment  was  shatten«d  by  light- 
ning, and  of  the  mysterioos  companion 
who  joined  and  convoyed  a  traveller  up  a 
lane  in  which  a  robber  was  lurking  to  at- 
tack him. 

The  theory  that  the  wraith  or  spirit 
really  comAiunicates  with  the  living,  accord- 
ing to  their  power  of  receptivity,  is  the  per- 
v^ing  one  in  Mrs.  Crowe's  '  Night  Side  of 
Nature ; '  a  book  in  which  the  argomenti 
are  sometimes  striking,  though  the  Urge 
number  of  marvels  there  collected,  some  on 
evidence  intulfioient  and  others  with  evv 
dence  suppressed,  has  cart  a  certain  de- 
gree of  discredit  on  it.  Her  qrwtations  do 
in  fact  almost  establish  the  pcasibililT  that 
certEun  appearances  in  church-yanis  w 
over  graves,  may  have  a  material  exialencn 
and  physical  cause,  i.e.,  tbe  escape  of  gaMi 
which  make  themselves  visible  in  tlie  diA 

I  to  persons  of  peculiarly  sensitive  organisK- 
ttona     In  this  we  liilly  acquiesce,  having 

I  ourselves  known  of  a  person  who  beheld  '» 

I  luminous  appearance  in  a  chuivb-yard, 
where  her  companion  could  discern  noth- 
ing.    Such  appearances  it  may  well  be  be- 

'  licved  would  dh  more  visible  over  the  hasti- 
ly found  hiding  place  cf  the  corpse  of  one 
murdered  than  over  a  properly  made  grave, 
and  we  thus  obtain  an  almost  material  means 

I  of  accounting  for  such  apparitions  as  thoaa 
of  tbe  Bowing  sisters,  though  of  conn* 
sDcb  actions  u  those  of  Mrs.    Copehnd 

IwoaM  not  tfans  be  explained. 
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^ .  There  is  likewke  a  stroDff  concnrrence  connected  with  indhridiial  fsmilies,  but  are 

of  tettiiDony  to  the  spectres  that  in  certain  tometiines  attached  to  yillaftes  and  towns 

families  herald  the  death  of  a  member  of  it.  —  always,  howerer,  we  beliere,  in  those 

The  Norsemen  of  old  believed  each  family  parts  of  England  where    the    population 

to  be  Attended  by  a  certain  ancestral  spirit,  chiefly  came  from   Scandinavia.    It  is  in 

the  //is,  (pi.  (fistr,)  perhaps  of  the  same  ori-  Denmark  that  we  find  the  origin  of  this  be- 

S'naathe^ej  of  Koman  households,  but  lief.     It  would  seem  that  there  has  alwa^rs 

ough  the  lar  was  always  in  the  shape  of  a  been  a  notion  that  a  building  required  as  it 

dog,  as  the  *  does '  of  open  hearths  still  at-  were  a  living  sacrifice    We  find  it  in  the  old 

test,  the  dis  mi^ht  be  in  the  form  of  an  ani-  Roman  legend  of  the  willing  leap  of  Curtius ; 

ttal,  each  family  having  its  own.    Many  and  Copenhagen  is  s^d  to  have  been  only 

heraldic  bearings  might  perhaps  be  account-  founded  by  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  a  poor 

ed  for  as  commemorating  the  family  dis ;  little  girl,  who  was  lured  into  a  vault  and 

and  possibly  too  some  of  those  phantom  then  walled  up.  Mr.  Atkinson,  quoting  from 

creatures  attached  to  old  families,  such  as  Danish  authorities,  tells  us  that  the  work- 

the  black  do$r,  which  was  seen  by  a  young  men  employed  in  church-building,  used  on 

mother  in    Cornwall  lying    on    her    sick  the  day  their  wall  was  finished,  to  seize  on 

child's  bed.     She  called  her  husband    to  any  unfortunate  animal  who  came  in  their 

drive  it  away,  he  knew  too  well  what  it  way  and  build  it  up  alive  within  the  wall, 

boded,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  Its  ghost  then  became  a  sort  6f  parish  offi- 

nursery,   the    child    was    dead.     Another  cial,  called  the   Kirke-vare  or  varsel,  the 

family  is  said  by  Mrs.  Crowe  to  be  warned  church  warning,  and  performed  the  fune- 

by  the  8i<{ht  of  a  single  swan  upon  a  lake,  tion  of    announcing    approaching    deaths 

and  white  doves  are  perhaps  the  most  fre-  among  the  parishioners, 
quent  harbingers — as  the  fairest.     Louis 

of  Thuringia,  the  crusader,  husband  of  *  the       «  So  much  so.  indeed,  that  in  one  Church  or 

dear  Saint  *  Elizabeth    of   Hungary,    was  more  in  the  district  of  Funen,  and  its  outlying 

summoned  by  a  flight  of  white  doves.     The  islets,  it  has  been  the  custom,  within  the  pres- 

Littleton  family  are  said  to  have  a  dove  ent  century,  to  put  fipesh    straw  every  New 

n^onitor,  and  in  Lancashire  the  appearance  Year's  Eve  into  the  vaults  of  the  Church,  to 

of  a  white  dove  at  a  sick  person's  window  s^i-ve  as  the  Kvrke  VarseTs  lair  or  couch,  and 

is  thought  to  indicate  either  a  speedy  re-  when  this  was  done,  the  bed  of  the  p^t  year 

^^^^JJ^r.^  *k«  ^^^^^^^  r^f  •  ^.^^wi  •««ii  ♦^  was  always  found  to  have  been  reduced  to  the 

oovery  or  the  presence  of  a  good  angel  to  form  of  small  chaff-like  particles  bv  the  regular 

eonduct  away  the  soul.     Still,  to  connect  ^^  ^^^c  of  it  during  tfie  past  twelve  months, 

these  portents  with  the  disir  is  far  from  re-  as  a  lair  or  resting-place.    Many  churches  In 

movmg  the  mystery,  but  rather   heightens  the  district  indicated  had  their  own  peculiar 

it.  Kirke    Varsel.      Thus,  Dalby  church    had  a 

The  human  form  sometimes  belonged  to  white  goose  or  gander,  nt  least  an  entitv  in  that 

the  disir,  and  is  the  more  common  among  form ;  Messinge,  a  black  bull  or  bullock  ;  Drig- 

these  heralds  of  fate.     The  White  Lady  at-  strap,  a  white  lamb;    Biby,  a  grey-coloured 

tached  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg  is  one  f^^^^P  J  Stu])berap,  two  red  oxen :  Gudberg.  a 

iosunce,  and  so  is  the  Bodach   Glas,   or  lamb;    Gudne,  a  ««^;. •  •  J'lL^llt  .Lt  ft 

n 1*        /.L        oj...       j  uita  countrvside  is,  or  was  till  very  recently,  that  It 

Gtey  Man  of  whom  Scott  made  such  eflfect-  ^^3  „^-^  ,^^  ^  „^^  ^^i^  ^.^^ture,  unless  the 

ive  use  m  foreboding  fhe  capture  of  Fergus  person  encountering  it  scrnpulou^lv  kept  him- 

Mac  Ivor.     W  e  believe  that  he  is  really  at-  gelf  to  himself,  and  diligently  hel'd  his  peace. 

tache<l  to  the   Eglinton   family,   and   Mr.  If  he  spoke  a  single  word,  or  chanced  to  come 

Henderson  gives  an  authentic  account  of  face  to  face  with  the  Varsel,  in  a  place  where 

his  very  recent  appearance  to  the  late  Earl,  be  could  not  pass  without  contact  with  it,  he 

Scotland   and   Ireland  are  chiefly   thus  was  sure  to  suffer  for  it,  and  possibly  be  vio- 

▼iaited:  the   Banshee,  or  White   Spectre,  lently  huried  to  a  considerable  distonce.  Some- 

leems  to  belong  to  many  of  the  oldest  Kel-  *»™^  »»  approach  to  ^e  doomed  house  was 

tic  families  in  both.     No  one  can   forget  accompanied  by  an  awful  dm  as  of  a  lot  of 

T    j^"     I-        r^         r^    r  iv     ia      [^  iron  articles  dnven  m  a  wheelbarrow  over  a 

Lady  I?anshawe  s  account  <rf  the   Banshee,  ^^^^  ^^^^^  pavement ;  and  its  arrival,  notified, 

who  so  terrified  her  in  the  house   of  Lady  perhaps,  by  three  loud  blows  on  the  floor,  or 

Honor  O'Bnen,  without  her  being  aware  by  a  noise  of  the  windows,  as  of  winirs  flapping 

either  of  the  tradition  or  that  one   of  the  against  them,  or  by  a  tremendous  thundertag 

O'Brien  family  was  actually  lying  in   the  at  the  main    entrance  of  the  homestead.'  — 

same  house  at  the  point  of  death.     Croker  ,  Comparative  Folk  Lore:  MontkUf  Packet,  Vol. 
has  likewise  a  rooet  striking  story  of  the 
Banshee  of  the  Bunworth  family. 


These  ghastly  monitan  are  not  always 


XXX IX.  p.  250. 
Several  inttanoei  are  then  addacad  of 
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ffsnooB  meetiiig  these  crettaret  on  their  into  the  Shefto,  the  Elf,  and  thd   Fa^,  so 

W9LJ  to  houses,  where  their  arrival  is  invari-  curiously  tiuiilar  in  all  genuine  traditiona. 

Mj  followed  by  a  death.    It  would  seem  Is  it  not,  indeed,  aceording  to  all  analog 

that  throughout  the  north  of  England,  the  that  such  spirits  may  have  had  power  Co 

like  appearance  was  belieyed  in  under  the  manifest  themselves  before  the  redaiDplkm 

name  of  Earnest,  though  his  existence  is  had  been  fully  set  forth,  and  to  l!n)KQi'  «>Ai* 

not  there  explained,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  est  in  the  lands  that  were  the  laat  to  beoooia 

any  care  taken  for  bis  accommodation.   Mr.  Christian  V      There   may    have  been  the 

Harland  derives  the  term  Barguest  from  truth  of  a  poet's  divination  in    Milton's 

Bar  or  ffate,  and  ghost ;  but  Mr.   Uender-  lines,  inspired   by    Plutarch's  tale  of  the 

son's  Bahr  geist  or  Bier  ghost  seems  to  us  weepins  and  wailing  in  the  kmely  isle  cm 

the  most  satisfactory  source  proposed  for  the  the  night  of  the  Nativity. 

name.    A  mastiff,  a  white  rablnt,  a  pig,  a 

donkey,  a  horse,  or  a  cow  seem  to  have  '  The  lonely  moamtains  o'er, 

been  the  ordinary  shapes,  but  always  with  And  the  resounding  shore 

Urge  glaring  saucer  eyes.    « To  roar  like  a  A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  load  lament. 

Barguest,'  is  a  popular  comparison,  and,  From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 

tiU    very    recently,    Durham,    Newcastle,  Edged  with  poplar  pale. 

Burnley,  and    Whitby  believed   in    their  The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent, 

S        ^!       ~.    Twwiwj    «^««T^^  .u    i,M^..  With  flower  in  woven  tresses  torn, 

Barguest ;  na^,  in  a  note,  Mr  Atkinson  tells  r^y^^  ^     ^^  ^  ^^,i^^  ^^^'  ^f  ^,^^ 

190  of  a  sailor  at  Whitby,  lately  dead,  who  thickets  mourn.' 
believed  that  a  seyere  swelling  in  his  leg 

was   the    effect   of  meeting  an  immense  Is  this  poetry  and  not  tmth  ?    We  know 

shadowy  white  dog  with  saucer  eyes  in  a  that  demoniac  possession  was  never  peii- 

narrow  thoroughfare  after  dark.    In  York-  mitted  at  Jwusalem,  and  £hat  it  prevaiM 

shire,  the  Bar<niest  b  called  Padfoot,  be-  in  prc^rtion  to  the  distance  of  places  from 

cause  of  the  padding,  tramping  sound  with  where 
which  it  makes  its  presence  known.    In 

Lancashire,  it  is  called    Trash,  from    its  <  Only  one  border 

splashing  along  with  a  sound  like  that  made  Refleeted  to  the  seraph's  ken 

by  old  woes  in  a  miry  lane,  and  Skriker  Heaven's  light  and  order/ 
from  its  wailing  cry.    Mr.  Harland  says  he 

has  met  persons  who  believed  themselves  to  We  know  that  oracles  became  dumb  ill 
have  seen  *■  Trash '  in  the  form  of  a  horse  the  presence  of  Christians,  and  that  their 
or  cow,  but  he  is  generally  more  like  a  very  silence  was  one  .motive  for  the  concealed 
large  dog,  with  very  broad  feet,  shaggy  persecution  by  Julian  the  apostate ;  and  il 
hair,  drooping  ears,  and  the  inevitable  sau-  is  remarkable  that  the  first  converted  landa 
oer  eyes.  On  being  seen  he  walks  back-  of  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  France, 
wards,  growing  sm^ler  and  smaller,  and  though  the  two  former  once  teemed  witli 
vanishes  either  when  unwatehed  for  a  mo-  myths  of  haunting  cenii  or  nymphs,  are  now 
ment,  or  in  a  pool  of  water  with  a  loud  the  most  devoid  ch  those  legendary  beiasji, 
splash.  The  regions  of  the  elf,  the  fairy,  and  tM 
In  general,  however,  these  mysterious  househiHd  spirit,  are  Germany  and  Scan* 
beings  seem  to  have  fled  before  the  school-  dinavia,  converted  at  a  comparatively  re* 
master,  and  with  them  those  more  attractive  cent  period,  and  those  Keltic  portions  of 
beinffs,  the  Brownie,  the  Pixie,  the  Elf,  and  France  and  the  British  Isles  where  Chria* 
the  Fay.  Nobody  of  the  present  generar  tianity  not  only  oame  Ute,  but  savage  ren»^ 
tion  ever  beheld  one  of  these  creatures,  nants  of  pagan  practice  lingered  on  ^  ag«||. 
except  perhaps  a  *  Spriggan '  recently  cap-  Tenacious  memories,  imaginative  fears,  and 
turea  in  Cornwall  and  lost,  and  it  took  a  popular  exaggerations,  would  carry  on  Ibt 
considerable  amount  of  liquor  to  enable  one  many  years,  and  even  centuries,  the  rememv 
of  the  past,  even  in  Ireland,  to  discern  brance  of  a  marvel  witnessed  in  the  days  d 
them.  We  will  not  enter  on  a  discussion  conflict  between  spirits  of  light  and  of  dark- 
en the  origin  of  these  beliefs,  fiirther  than  ness. 

to  express  our  dissent  from  the  theory  that  Nothing  is  more  corious  than  theini^Uty 

they  were  human  and   remnants  m    the  of  the  popular  mind  to  retain  a  reasooabk 

races  conquered  by  the  invaders.    It  is  far  fact,    however   important,  while  a  super* 

more  probable  that  the  same  primary  idea  stition,  a  custom,  or  a  fear,  remains  fixed  Ibr 

which  peopled  Greece  so  gracefully  with  a  ever,  and  aomatimefl  gets  a  new  cause  ip^ 
nymph  for  every  tree  and  every  wave,  de- ;  signed  for  it.    Thftt  the  eating  of  horifi. 

veloped  in  the  Keltie  asui  Tealoaio  minds  \  iesh  va«  a  reKgioas  rite  with  our  be^tben 
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iorefiitliers,  bronght  with  tfaem  fWmi  the 
steppes  of  Asia,  is  a  matter  of  book  knowl- 
edge to  a  few,  but  the  horror  of  horae-flesb, 
dthsently  inspired  by  the  teachers  of  Chris- 
ttanity,  survives  in  full  force,  and  old  customs 
derived  from  the  worship  of  the  animHl, 
Mch  as  the  bearing  about  its  skull  decked 
with  ribbons  on  Christmas  eve,  and  settin;; 
it  up  befcnre  a  house  which  is  thought  in 
disgrace,  were  a  short  time  ago  prevalent  in 
our  more  remote  counties. 

llie  Beltane,  or  midsummer  and  mid- 
winter fires,  commemorating  the  culmination 
of  the  sun's  course,  are  the  most  universal 
of  all  the  Aryan  religious  ceremonies  that 
have  now  become  mere  popular  amusements, 
with  a  sense  of  luck  attached  to  them. 
Mr.  Kelly's  Indo-European  Traditions  best 
explain  the  astronomical  force  of  this  rite, 
coupled  with  the  rolling  the  fiery  wheel 
(whence  he  derives  Jol  or  Yule)  down  a  hill 
side,  as  it  were  to  show  the  downward  course 
of  the  sun  throughout  the  autumn.  The 
lane  of  fire  over  which  young  men  leapt  and 
animals  were  driven,  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  everywhere,  from  ancient  Rome  to  fur- 
ther Germany,  and  curiously  shows  how  the 
idea  of  insuring  good  luck  is  the  mo9t  real 
mode  of  preservini!  a  significant  custom.  In 
Lancashire,  the  Beltane  fires  got  mixed  with 
with  a  notion  of  Purgatciry,  and  in  the  Fylde, 
a  moor  still  bears  the  latter  name,  where  in 
the  last  generation  men  used  to  hold  aloft 
hay-forks  with  bunches  of  burning  straw.  In 
Cornwall,  the  whole  district  of  the  Land's 
End  used  to  be  a^low  with  these  fires,  and  at 
Pensance,  the  children  wore  flowen  in  the 
morning,  and  bonfires  blazed  in  the  even- 
ingf  while  fireworks  were  showered  on  the 
young  men  and  maidens  who  played  in  and 
ooi  at  thread-my-needle,  little  thinking 
that  Ovid  had  thus  leapt  through  the  fires 
in  the  streets  of  Rome.  This  custom  wa<« 
oleeely  described  b^  Mr.  Richard  Edmonds, 
in  the  last  generation,  but  Wesleyanism  has 
pat  an  end  to  it.  The  more  remote  parts  of 
Germany,  and  the  Savoyard  nook  of  the 
Mediterranean,  have  not  given  up  their  fires, 
and,  in  the  brilliant  description  in  **  Denise," 
we  find  that  every  house  contributes  some 
article,  so  that  much  rubbish  is  hoarded  up 
fer  the  o(*casion,  as  a  cheap  holocaust  to  in- 
sare  good  luck.  In  fact.  Luck  may  be 
said  to  be  one  of  the  chief  gods  of  this  world, 
and  certainly  the  greati*st  preserver  of 
heathen  rites  paid  to  other  deities  long  since 
past  away.  A  very  senseless  worship  it  is 
that  this  idol  receives —  remnants  oi  every 
variety  of  snper.-tition,  and  paid  by  the  most 
unlikely  persons  in  the  most  unlikely  sta- 
tiottt.    Cnristian  and  heathen  faahioas  and 
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beliefs  are  alike  kept  ap  in  thia  one  word 
'*  Luck.''  For  instance,  an  old  nurse  will  de- 
clare it  unlucky  that  a  child  should  not  cry 
at  its  baptism.  This  is  a  remnant  of  the  be> 
lief  that  it  ought  to  show  a  certain  con- 
sciousness of  the  exorcism  and  renunciation 
of  the  evil  spirit;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  notion  that  it  is  unlucky  to  cut  a  child's 
nails  for  the  first  year,  and  that  when  cut, 
the  parings  should  be  buried  under  an  ash 
tree,  is  apparently  connected  with  the  ship 
Nagelfahr,  made  of  human  nails,  and  the 
ash  tree  Yggdrasil.  Nay,  the  blue  woollen 
threads,  or  small  cords  that  nursing  mothers, 
in  Mr.  Wilkie's  time,  usfd  to  wear  round 
their  necks,  on  the  Teviot  side,  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  Brahminical  ^trinff  so  well 
known  in  India;  just  as  Mr.  Kelly  traces 
the  mysterious  fhme  of  the  rowan,  wig^an, 
or  mountain  ash  to  its  likeness  (observed  bv 
Biifhop  Heber)  to  the  Indian  palasa,  whicli 
was  consecrated  by  Vedic  myth. 

Happily  Christian  notions  predominate 
at  the  birth  and  baptism  of  children,  and  it 
is  with  these  that  Mr.  Henderson's  collec- 
tion commences.  And  a  verv  interesting 
one  is  mentioned  as  prevailing  m  the  North. 
**  Much  importance  attaches  to  the  baby's 
first  visit  to  another  house,  on  which  oc- 
casion it  is  expected  that  he  should  receive 
three  things  —  an  egg,  salt,  and  white  bread 
or  cake."  In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
matches  are  added,  **  to  light  the  child  on 
the  way  to  heaven."  An  old  woman  at 
Durham  called  this  receiving  alms.  "  He 
could  not  claim  them  before  he  was  bap- 
tised," she  said,  *^  but  now  that  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian, he  has  a  right  to  go  and  ask  alms  of  his 
fellow  Christian*)."  Bread,  salt,  fire,  and  an 
eff<r,  are  assuredly  notable  Christian  em- 
blems. The  nursery  is  indeed  the  store- 
hou!(e  of  ancient  obi^ervances,  there  kept  up 
in  seriousness  by  the  long  link  of  old  nurses ; 
while  Wedding  customs  are  perhaps  main- 
tained more  as  excuses  for  mirth  and  gayety, 
on  an  occasion  when  stock  subieots  of  wit 
are  apt  to  be  valuable.  The  hurling  of  the 
shoe  —  now  treated  as  so  much  a  matter  of 
courjte  that  the  very  newspapers  Micard 
that  *  the  happy  pair  departed  among  a 

Krfect  shower  of  old  shoes  "  —  is  laid  by 
r.  Henderson,  on  the  authority  of  a  writer 
in  ^'  Notes  and  Queries,"  to  be  the  remnant 
of  the  transfer  of  right  in  the  bride  and  her 
property  —  as  when  the  kinsman  of  Elime- 
lech  handed  his  shoe  to  Boaz  in  the  gate  of 
Bethlehem  ;  but  we  much  more  saspeot 
that  tht*8e  shoes  owe  their  importance  to  the 
old  Northern  belief  that  Hetmdahl,  the  sur- 
vivor of  the  Asa  gods,  shall  tread  his  way 
throDgh  the  conflagratKNi  of  all  things  in  • 
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ckftnsBare  made  from  the  remnants  of  all  the 
old  shoes  in  the  world. 

Everybody  knows  that  no  village  bride 
thinks  it  etiquette  to  go  to  church  and  hear 
her  banns  published ;  indeed,  the  only  maid 
i<ervant  we  ever  met  superior  to  the  scruplet 
averred  that  she  did  not  see  why  **  she 
should  not  go  to  hear  herself  prayed  for." 
We  had  alwa}'S  supposed  the  objection  to 
be  a  modest  dislike  to  be  subjected  to  her 
neighbours*  wit  and  remarks,  but  in  the 
north  of  England  it  appears  that  her  pre- 
sence is  supposed  to  expose  her  to  the  risk 
of  having  a  family  of  deaf  and  dumb 
children  1 

To  marry  a  man  whose  surname  besrins 
with  the  same  initial  as  the  bride's  is  unlucky. 

"  If  yon  change  the  name,  and  not  the  letter, 
Yon  change  for  ilie  worse,  and  not  the  better." 

But  to  marry  without  change  of  name 
confers  curious  powers,  especially  that  of 
baking  bread  which  is  a  certain  cure  for  the 
whooping-cough.  This  malady  does  rejoice 
in  very  curious  specifics,  none  stranger  than 
the  Lancashire  antidote  —  namely,  a  ride 
upon  a  boar,  which  prevented  even  liability 
to  the  infection,  insomuch  that  the  old  bear- 
wards  derived  a  good  part  of  their  income 
for  mounting  children  upon  Bruin's  back ! 
A  man  riding  a  piebald  horse  becomes  en- 
dowed for  the  time  with  the  faculty  of  sug- 
gesting a  remedy.  We  hear  of  the  tradition 
m  a  quotation  from  Archbishop  Whateley*s 
remains,  where  the  rider  suggested,  *^  tie  a 
rope  round  the  child's  neck  ;  ^and  we  have 
ourselves  known  of  a  mason  who,  riding  a 
piebald  steed  up  the  street  of  a  village  in 
Cornwall,  was  assailed  from  almost  every 
cottage  door  with  a  cry  of  **  What  is  good 
for  uie  whooping-cough  ? "  to  which  he 
promptly  and  judiciously  replied,  **  White 
bread  and  honey.*'  To  this  may  be  added, 
.a  cure  attempted  in  Derry,  of  giving  the 
patient  half  a  bottle  of  milk,  the  rest  of 
which  has  been  drunk  by  a  ferret ;  in  Sun- 
^derland,  of  cuttino:  the  hair  and  hanging  it 
H>n  a  tree,  when  the  cough  is  carried  off  by 
the  unlucky  birds  who  use  the  material  for 
4;heir  nests ;  and  in  Devonshire,  of  adminis- 
tering the  hair,  between  two  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  to  a  dog ;  at  Middlesborough,  of 
jMwsing  a  child  nine  times  under  the  belly  of 
a  donkey,  or  piebald  horse. 

We  ourselves  have  known  in  Hampshire, 
an  epileptic  boy,  whose  mother  hoped  to 
«ure  him  by  hanging  round  his  neck  a  hair 
*^  out  of  the  cross  on  t£e  back  of  a  he  donkey," 
or,  as  an  alternative,  a  ring,  made  of  three 
sixpences,  given  him  by  three  youjif  women, 


all  bearing  the  same  Christian  name.    Rings 
for  this  purpose  are  not  uncommoa  in  any 
part  of  the  country ;  one  made  from  sevea 
damsels  in  seven  parishes,  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Henderson,  but  they  are  more  usually  to 
be  formed  out  of  a  halicrown  from  the  offer- 
tory, and  sometimes  it  is  needful  to  purchase 
this  halfcrown  by  pence  ^ven  by  thirty  dif- 
ferent individuals.     In  this,   as  in  the  hair 
from  the  donkey's  cross,  there  is  no   doubt 
some  notion  of  exorcism,  and  the  pence  were 
probably  pledges  of  prayers  from  the  con- 
tributors.    In  '*  the  ages  of  faith,"  epilepsy 
was  almost  always  considered  as  the  direct 
work  of  demons,  and  we  believe  that  many 
of  the  n)iracles  worked  at  the  shrines  of 
saints,  were  on  behalf  of  this  disease.    It 
seems  as  if  those    strange    specifics  were 
chiefly  for  those  disorders  that  are  most  irreg- 
ular in  their  coming  and  going,  and  most 
baffling  to  medical  art.     Whooping-cough, 
epilepsy,  warts,  and  ague,  seem  to  be  the 
chief  subjects  for  charms,  even  at  the  present 
day.    Bleeding,  too,  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ways treated  with  spells,  from  the.days  when 
Ulysses  was  torn  by  the  boar,  down  to  the 
present  day.    All  of  those  given  by  Mr. 
Henderson,    collected    from   the  northern 
counties,   Sussex  and  Devon,  are  of  a  re- 
ligious   character,  with  references  to  the 
wounds  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  and  no  doubt 
descended  from   very  ancient  times.    We 
have  also  known  of  a  parish  clerk  who  re- 
joiced in  the  belief  that  he  had  checked  an 
attack  of  bsBmorrhage  in   his  vicar  by  tbe 
use  of  a  verse  of  the  Bible.    It  appeared 
that  he  could  not  make  it  available  until  he 
had  actaally  seen  the  blood,  and  he  refused 
to  divulge  what  verse  it  was,  lest  he  shouM 
thus  deprive  it  of  its  efficacy. 

Considering  tbe  number  of  holy  healing 
wells  and  shrines  of  saints  that  once  were 
scattered  over  the  country ,it  is  wonderful  that 
no  more  superstition  attaches  to  thespotscnee 
visited  by  pilgrims.  Besides  the  still  hmoot 
St.  Winifred's  Well,  which  has  abeofaitelv 
curious  properties,  the  wells  in  Cornwall 
have  till  veiy  recently,  at  least,  maintained 
their  fame  and  name.  Indeed,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  a  sacrilegious  meddler  with  them 
will  soon  meet  his  death,  and  thus  they  are 
likely  to  be  left  untouched  till  their  anti- 
quanan  value  is  felt.  Mr.  Hunt  has  seen  a 
newly  married  pair  at  the  well  o(  St.  Keyne, 
where  the  lady,  instead  of,  as  in  Southey% 
ballad,  tsking  a  botde  to  church,  had  taken 
a  draught  from  her  thimble,  and  contended 
that  it  ensured  her  the  supremacy,  thoitth 
her  husband  had  previously  drunk  firom  the 
hoUow  of  his  hand.  Many  wells  are  thought 
^have  healing  virtues;  and  Sc  Madron's 


and  GuItu)  Wells re[Jy by  bubbleatoqueiies  ' 
as  to  the  &deUty  of  true  loves,  or  the  weirare 
of  the  absent.  TiU  recently  Bedrnth  Well : 
was  in  great  request  to  ninply  baptismal ' 
water,  and  St.  Ludgvan's  VYell  wm  iiup|ioted  ' 
to  have  been  blened  by  its  patron  to  secure 
all  cbristencil  in  lis  irsler  from  the  gallom.  i 
A  woman  of  the  parish  having  poisoned  her 
bosband,  was  hung,  to  the  extreme  con- 
ateniation  of  the  nti(>hbaurhood,  and  when 
the  parish  repislers  proved  that  faer  baptism 
hail  taken  place  in  the  next  village,  the 
fame  of  St.  I.uflgvan  was  so  much  enhanced 
that  we  believe  the  water  is  still  sent  for  by 
parents  t«  All  the  font.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  one  will  christen  a  child  who  is  to  be 
called  Joanna,  from  the  well  of  St.  Leven :  j 
for  a  woman  of  that  name,  who  was  (lather- 
ing lierbs  in  her  three-cornered  garden  for 
her  Sunday's  dinner  had  the  imjwrtinence 
to  rebuke  the  hermit  saint  for  fishing  in  the 
sea  on  that  day.  He  replied  that  he  had  as  I 
much  right  to  go  ^o  the  sea  for*  his  dinner,  as 
she  had  to  her  garden,  and  predicted  that 
all  who  w.ere  chrislened  by  her  name  in  her 
parish,  should  be  as  great  Tools  as  herself. 
In  con-iiquence,  all  the  Joannas  of  Levene 
are  chrisieneil  at  Sennan,  to  preserve  them 
from  the  tulty  of  censoriousness ! 

In  general,  English  wells  have  merely 
become  wishing  welK  and  the  sole  remnant 
of  faith  in  the  puwer  of  reliirs  anything 
like  hire  ri'eorded,  was  manifested  in  a  very 
undeairable  fashion. 

'  The  bite  Dr.  Walker,  of  Tdgnmoulh,  was 
ttten<lin)(,  witliin  the  last  twenty  years,  a  poor 
young  womim,  with  «Q  exlem" 
broBSt.  When  he  visited  h«r 
snrpHncd  to  finil  the 
strewn  over  with  a  gritty  luhstJince,  and  a  good 
deal  of  inpAmmatton  set  np  In  rongeqnence. 
In  some  di'pleasnre,  he  asked  what  ihey  had 
heCB  pnttiiiK  on,  hot  for  a  long  ttms  be  coulH 
cet  no  anHwer,  bi^yond,  "Nothing  at  all, sir.'' 
The  people  ahont  wore  iiillen,  but  the  doctor 
was  |Kre[ii|>t(iry,  and  at  last  the  womin's  has 
b  I nd  rolling;  n  matt  of  atone  from  under  thr 
bed,  mult-'red  in  ([ennine  Devonshire  phrwe, 
"  Nothin,-  linl  Peter's  atone,  and  here  ht  ii." 
On  fnrtticr  inquiry  it  appeared  that,  incited  by 
the  neighbours,  who  declared  his  wire  was  noi 
getdnr  well  Hs  she  should,  the  poor  Allow  had 
walked  by  night  from  Teignmoath  to  Kxeter. 
had  flnnir  stonoa  ogainat  ibe  fixnres  on  the  weai 
front  of  the  cathedral  (which  is  calbd  St  Pe 
ter'a  by  the  common  people),  had  id  oeeded  ai 
last  in  brin^init  doirn  the  arm  of  otis  of  them, 
and  had  cnrried  it  hotoe  In  Iriamph.  Pan  ofihii^ 
wlic  had  b  cti  pulverised,  mixed  with  lard,  and 
applied  to  the  sore.  I  have  never  met  with 
another  instance  of  Ibe  kind,  bat,  <loabttesi,  Ir 

5n>t  a  s^ltary  odb.    If  the  practice  was  even 
coamja  one,  we  Mad  not  I17  lo  the  dnrge 
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of  Oliver  Cromwell's  army,  all  the  dilapidation 
i>f  the  gloriooa  west  front  i^  Exeter  Caibedral.' 
—  Hendatan,  pp-  1S4.5. 

Another  Christian  tradition  mentioned 
by  the  lame  anil  or  must  have  a  long  gen- 

;  ealouy.  An  old  wonan  of  ninety,  at  Mnl- 
ton.  in  Yoritshire,  told  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Dykes 
that  ipiders  munt  not  be  killed,  because  a 
<pider  hod  spun  a  wtb  over  our  blesaod 
Lord  in  the  manger  Bt  ^Bethlehem,  which 

.  protected  him  from  all  danger.  No  donbt 
tliis  is  another  veraion  of  tne  story  of  the 
'pider  that  spun  a  web  over  the  cave  where 
Mahomet  was  concealed  during  bis  Hejira, 
and  which,  we   think,  recurs  in  medinval 

j  bagiol<^v.  It  is  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Gould's  cnrtons 
mytba  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tbat  we  must 
turn  for  the  tracking  ol  legends  sncb  u 
there,  and  tbe  story  ot  the  Seven  Sleepers, 
both  of  which  are  current  among  Christians 


M^n 


d  her  one  day,  he  wss 
re  sarftce  of  the  wound 


and  Mohametans  alike — eastern    legends 
no   doubt  that   bad   a   tendency   to 
themselves  on  the  best  known  sabjee 

Some  such  legends  must  have  died  away 
—  here  Shakespeare's  'Owl  who  was  m 
bsktv's  daughter,'  points  to  a  story  like 
that  of  the  Spotted  Woodpecker,  or  Ger- 
'rudu  iHrd  in  Norway,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  woman  whose  dough  oar  Ixjbd  mnl- 
liplied,  but  who  grew  so  covetous  that  she 
rrfu:-ed  him  a  morsel,  whereupon  she  was 
I'ondi'mned  to  leek  ber  fooil  for  life  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood.  In  moal  parts  of 
Enizland,  it  is  believed  that  clothes  washed 
on  Good  FriJay  berome  apottad  with  blood, 
and  the  r.'ason  ol'  this  belief  is  given  on  tbe 
authority  of  «n  old  woman  of  the  North 
Biding,  who  has  been  told  W  a  Methodist 
girl  that  on  our  Blened  Lord's  wa^  to 
Cavalry,  a  woman  who  was  washing '  blirted ' 
the  thing  she  was  washing  in  His  Ace,  on 
which  He  said,  '  Cnrsed  be  every  one  who 
shall  wash  on  this  day.  Indeed  several  of 
these  most  t^Mcryphal  curses  seem  to  be 
floating  in  people's  ininds.  The  legend  of 
the  Wandering  Jew  is  of  coarse  the  typical 
one  of  all  these.  It  is  the  first  in  tfr.  8. 
Baring  Gouhi's  cotlection,  and  he  startles  nt 
by  the  qneition,  ■  Who  can  say  for  certain 
that  it  is  not  true  ? '  We  had  always  tboD|tht 
the  tale  one  of  tbe  mwiy  penonified  alle- 
gories of  wfaioh  the  legends  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Alexia,  are  fh- 
miliar  specimens,  and  that  the  waaderer 
was  rbe  type  of  his  fugibre  and  vagabond 


Salted  with  flie,  Aey  seem  to  shoi 
How  Bpirta  kM  in  endkM  woe. 
Hay  wtitetjiagOn.' 
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Mr.  Baring  Gould's  argument  [is  that  we 
lUtle  know  fQI  the  wonders  wrought  by  our 
Lord,  or  can  tell  whether  our  explanation 
of  the  words,  *  There  be  some  standing 
here  that  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they 
866  the  Sod  of  Man  coming  in  His  Kingdom/ 
b6  sufficient. 

•  A  Swiss  story  is  that  he  (the  Wandering 
Jew)  was  seen  one  day  standing  on  the  Matter* 
berp,  which  is  below  the  Matterhom,  contem- 
plating the  scene  with  mingled  soitow  and 
wonder.  Once  before  he  stood  on  that  spot, 
and  then  it  was  the  site  of  a  flourishing  city, 
now  it  is  covered  with  gentian  and  wild  pinks. 
Once  ap^ain  will  he  revisit  the  hill,  and  that  will 
be  on  the  eve  of  judgment.'  —  iS.  Baring  Gouldy 
p.  25. 

The  point  in  which  this  legend  differs 
firom  other  cuirent  ones,  is  that  they,  like 
those  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  generally 
involve  some  direct  personal  revenge,  most 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Him  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; 
when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not. 
Whereas  to  the  insolent  shoemaker  it  is  but 
a  gentle  prophecy,  and  the  sight  of  the  cru- 
cifixion tends  to  his  conversion. 

From  these  revengeful  popular  legends, 
we  must  honourably  except  a  Cheshire  carol, 
which  we  here  give  at  length,  because  it  is 
80  remarkable.  Has  it  been  altered  in  past 
reformation  days,  or  can  it  come  down  from 
times  before  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  treated 
as  a  chief  Intercessor  ? 


*  It  came  to  pass  upon  a  day,  — 

Upon  one  holy  day,  — 
That  Jesds  asked  his  Mother  dear, 

If  he  might  go  and  play. 

'  "  To  play,  to  play,"  said  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 

"  To  play,  to  play  bejjjone, 
And  see  there  be  no  complaint  of  vou 

At  night  when  you  come  home.^' 

'  Then  Jesus  went  to  yonder  town, 

As  far  as  the  holy  well ; 
And  there  he  saw  three  as  fine  children 

As  ever  the  eye  beheld. 

*He  said,  "  God  bless  you  everyone, 

By  one,  by  two,  bv  three  ; 
My  little  children,  I^ll  play  with  you, 

And  you  shall  play  with  me." 

* "  Nay,  nay  ;  we  are  lords'  and  ladies'  sons 
Thou  art  meaner  than  us  all ; 
Thou  art  QOlhing  but  a  poor  maid's  child 
Born  in  an  oxen's  stall." 


*  Then  Jesus  turned  himself  about. 
He  neither  smiled  nor  spoke. 

But  tears  came  trickling  from  his  eye^. 
Like  waters  from  the  rock. 


Sweet  Jbsus  ran  to  his  mother  dear. 
As  fast  as  he  could  run ; 
O  Mother !  I  saw  three  as  fine  children 
As  ever  were  eyes  set  on. 
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'  **  1  said,  God  bless  you  everyone, 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three ; 
And'  now,  li  tie  children,  I'll  play  with  you. 

And  you  shall  play  with  me."*  / 

'  "  Nay  ; "  "  we're  lords'  and  ladies'  sons  ; 

Thou  art  meaner  than  us  all ; 
For  thou  art  but  a  poor  maid's  child, 

Bom  in  an  oxcu's  stall." 

'  Then  the  tears  came  trickling  from  his  eyes 

As  fast  as  they  could  fall. 
••  Then,"  said  she,  '-go  down  to  yonder  town. 

As  far  as  the  holy  well. 
And  there  take  up  those  infants'  sonls, 

And  dip  them  deep  in  heU." 

*  "  Oh,  no !  oh,  no  !  sweet  Jesus  he  said  ; 

"  Oh,  no  !  that  never  can  be  ; 
For  there  are  many  of  those  lnfants**soal8 

Crying  out  for  the  help  of  me." ' 

But  to  return  to  Good  Friday.  Another 
observance  was  not  Ion":  ago  practised  near 
Exeter,  namely  the  breaking  *  cIomb,'itf.,  pot- 
tery, the  meaning  of  which  only  dawned  up- 
on the  reporter  thereof  on  hearing  that  in 
Corfu  potsherds  are  hurled  from  a  steep  rock 
on  that  day,  while  curses  are  uttered  on  Ju- 
das Iscariot.  Lancashire  infants  are  weaned 
on  Good  Friday.  Hampshire  mothers  like 
to  leave  off  their  babies'  caps  and  long  robea 
on  Good  Friday,  possibly  from  some  linger- 
ing notion  of  mortification ;  but  in  some  p«rt8 
of  Devon,  peas  are  sown  by  pr  ference,  and 
grafts  made  on  that  day,  while  in  the  North, 
It  is  considered  impious  then  to  touch  a  hano* 
mer  or  nails  —  the  instruments  of  the  Pas- 
sion. 


"  Friday,  too,  the  day  I  dread 
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retains  nothing  of  its  fast  except  tlie  aente 
of  unluckiness  in  commencing  any  nndei^ 
taking.  Old  women  all  over  England  still 
will  not  let  their  grandchildren  go  to  a  new 
place  on  a  Friday.  We  believe  few  pieces 
of  needlework  are  begun  on  that  day  of  the 
week.  Friday  marriages  are  said  in  the  old 
rhyme  to  be  *for  crosses,'  and  every  one 
knows  that  no  sailor  ventures  to  put  to  sea 
on  that  day,  but  happily  the  involuntary  voy- 
ager on  the  sea  of  life  who  is  launched  into 
the  w;orid  is  not  doomed  for — 
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'  Mondny's  child  is  fair  of  face, 
TiicwtMj'e  child  is  full  of  grsci), 
Wertnesday's  child  ts  full  of  ww. 
And  Thundaj's  child  has  fur  la  pn  ; 
VriiAy't  child  is  loving  and  jtirini;, 
And  SBinrday'schildworkBhiirdroritsliTine ; 
Bni  the  child  that  ia  bom  on  thr  Snbbaih  day, 
la  blithe  and  bonny,  good  anil  gay." 

In  geoera),  Sundny  19  the  priino  day  to 
bp  born  —  on  any,  that  issave  Whitsnnday, 
which  if)  said  to  predevtine  iie'natives'  to 

a  violent  death  —  while  ordinary  Sundajs 
confer  the  power  of  beholding  the  spirituai 

Midlent  or  Refrealiinent  Sunday,  was  ihe 
day  wh<<n  the  Mother,  or  Cathedral  Church 
of  the  DiocKSe  was  fvsorte'i  to  by  all  the 
nei)ihbourbood  in  prot'eraion,  and  Raster 
oflVringa  brought.  The  prod-esions  ceawl 
in  the  thirlefnth  century,  bnl  tlie  name 
Mothering  Sunday  continued,  and  ihrou^h- 
ont  many  parts  of  Kngliind  this  title  has 
been  the  cause  of  tbie  Sunday  being  the 
great  family  leathering,  when  all  the  icat- 
tereil  meinbera  return  home  and  spend  the 
day,  and  bring  a  prtient  to  their  mother. 
Nowhere  is  this  pretty  cualom  so  gracefully 
di-seribed  as  in  'The  Copaley  Annals'' — a 
charming  book  published  by  Seeley  and 
Jai'kson.  A  simnel  cake  is  tbe  legitimate 
|>ift,  made  of  the  IJnest  fluur,  tinged  with 
safiron,  and  flavoured  with  sugar  and  lemon. 
In  the  book  above  mentioned,  the  best  ma- 
terials for  the  simnel  cake  are  the  mistress's 
testimony  to  her  young  maid-Bervant's  good 
conduct.  The  custom  is  not  forgotten  in 
Gluui'ester,  where  two  hundred  years  ago 
Herricksung:  — 

'  I'll  to  thee  a  siinnelt  bring, 
'  (9iiin.4t  thou  go'it  a  molherinj;. 
8-)  that  when  »hc  blcsieth  ibet, 
ilaJf  that  blessing  thoa'lt  glre  me.' 


The  bnauly  of  the  cuitnm  is  now  lost  by 
the  simnel  cakes  bring  sold  in  shops,  which 
are  kept  open  on  the  Sunday  for  the  pui^ 
iKM^.  Tim  nime  is  said  to  come  from  the 
latin  aiiiiUa,  fine  flour.  Sweet  or  mulled 
■le,  called  Bragi't,  is  the  legitimate  acom- 
paiiiiiient.  Its  nam"  is  said  to  Iw  the  Welch 
wiinl.  Ilra^awd,  or  Meiheglin,  and  it  Is  a 
curious  comcidence  that  the  northern  god 
who  enjoys  tbe  patronnge  at  once  of  poi-try 
and  of  the  divine  beverage  should  oe  named 
Brasi,  the  origin  of  our  verb  to  brag. 

We  must  not  tarry  over  every  variety  of 
day  ulwervance.  Cliristinas  customs  havf 
often  been  fully  describi'd,  but  we  do  not 
remi'mb.'r  belbre  to  have  bcird  of  the  beau- 
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tifol  Lancsflhire  notion  tliat  cattle  go  down 
on  dieir  knees,  and  bees  hum  tbe  Hundredtii 
Psalm  tune  on  that  night,  keeping,  however, 
carefully  to  Old  Style.  In  Brittany  cattle 
are  said  to  have  the  power  of  speaking  da- 
ring the  midnight  hcnir  of  Christmas  night, 
and  one  of  Souvistre's  collection  of  Breton 
Tales,  turns  upon  ibe  information  tbev  then 
imparted.  An  old  Cornishman,  near Lann- 
ceeton.  in  1790.  told  Mr  Hunt,  then  a  child, 
that  he  had  been  to  look  whether  the  cattfe 
prayed,  but  he  found  onlv  tbe  two  ddeat 
oxen  on  their  knees,  and  they 'made  a  cruel 
moan  like  Christian  creatures.' 

Perhaps  nothing  ia  more  remarkable  than 
the  tenacity  with  which  through  ages  of  oa- 
glect  and  diraenl,  tbe  Welch  have  clung  to 
the  service  ihat  once  was  the  midnight 
mass.  Young  and  old  all  come  forth  to 
church  or  chapel,  to  the  service  which  lacks 
the  celebration  that  should  give  it  life  and 
meaning.     Wf.at  a  field  for  restoration  I 

The  dancing  of  the  sun  on  Easter  morn- 
ing is  a  nearly  univetvnl  belief;  but  on  the 
borders  of  Dartmoor  it  was  varied  by  tbe 
beautiful  expectation  of  seeing  the  Lamb 
and  banner  in  its  disc.  Girls,  who  are  now 
old  women,  uxed  to  go  out  with  a  snwkwl 
glass  to  look  lor  it,  and  some  even  thongbt 
they  saw  it.  Indeed  the  spots  on  tbe  san 
may  have  at  aome  time  assumed  such  a 
shape   as   to   originate   the   very  beaotiAil 

Christmas  curtoms  tfvta  to  have  been 
kfpt  up  for  reRiivity'ssake,and  likewise, too, 
as  an  ex'-use  for  collecting  money.  Tbiiwe 
are  afraid  has  been  the  great  enibalmer  of 
our   old   Church    customs,     Witneaa    'tbe 

Srotto  '  of  oyster  shells  that  was  once  no 
oubt  the  shrine  of  S.  James,  the  pilffrim 
saint  of  the  scallo|>  shell  badge;  the  May 
day  doll,  once  the  Ble-aed  Virgin,  with  ber 
marybuda  aud  marj  golds  around  ber,  and 
even  the  •  ^oinga  souling ' —  which  is  prac- 
tinud  in  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  &c.,  on  All 
Souls'  Day,  and  which,  through  now  only 
an  excuse  for  licensed  be^ng  for  tbe  vil- 
lage cliildren,  was  once  a  collecting  of  alms 
on  l>elialf  ol  souls  in  purgatory.  Jndeed 
many  of  these  old  customs  vanish  when  tbe 
authorities  of  a  pariah,  feeling  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  rude  IndiscrimiDate  beggary 
thus  emailed,  confer  their  alma  in  a  men 
re(!ular  fashion,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  tb* 
maintainers  of  the  old  custom,  who  ■ 
never  a  sul'-ct  compsnv.  An^i 
and  gooi!  order  are  sadly  at  van: 
an  a  tempt  to  unite  them  seldom  aucce 
it  only  gives  a  sense  of  unwarrantal  i 
terferenie,  and  it  is  better  to  let  old  uA 
pass  away,  though  tbero  is  no  reaaoa  tbat  >« 
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paasing  they  should  not  leave  their  ^curious 
record. 

Next  to  money-getting,  marriage  divina- 
tion has  been  the  ^reat  preservative  of  old 
days ;  S.  Agnes '  £ve  and  All  Saints'  D^ 
being  the  prime  occasions  for  these.  S. 
Agnes'  Day  is  chosen,  on  the  lucus  a  non  lu- 
cendo  principle,  because  her  purity  and  con- 
tempt of  marriage  made  her  the  patron  of 
maidens,  but  the  cause  for  the  universal  no- 
tions of  the  divining  capacity  of  All  Hallow 
E'en  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at.  S.  John's 
.  Eve  owes  its  peculiar  powers  to  that  much 
more  distant  tradition  before  mentioned, 
which  rendered  the  summer  sobtice  sacred 
to  the  whole  Indo-European  world. 

All  our  authors  have  some  terrible  recent 
persecutions*  and  witchcraft  is  only  too  cer- 
tainly still  believed  in  almost  everywhere 
among  the  ignorant.  How  far  it  was  once 
a  retu  power,  and  whether  there  be  any 
connexion  between  it  and  magnetism,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject to  need  deeper  examination  than 
would  chime  in  here.  But  of  this  at  least 
we  are  sure,  that  those  who  deal  with  a 
power  they  cannot  understand,  submit 
themselves  to  the  peril  of  the  '  strong  de- 
lusion that  they  should  believe  a  lie/  and  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  to  the  same 
power  that  inspired  *  the  wizards  that  peep 
and  mutter,'  or  the  oracles  that  Christian 
truth  silenced.  Every  now  and  then  some 
trial  brings  to  light  a  whole  tissue  of  strange 
dealings  with  cunning  men  or  women  for 
the  discovery  of  stolen  goods,  or  for  the  re- 
covery of  health.  Nay,  only  last  year,  we 
knew  of  a  poor  woman  who  had  fallen  into 
a  state  of  morbid  melancholy  'from  the  re- 

S roaches  of  her  own  conscience,  she  having 
een  persuaded  to  ill-wish  a  neighbour  who 
had  ill-wished  her.  The  nei«»hbour  remained 
undamaged,  but  the  remorse  for  the  evil- 
wish  took  effect  on  the  poor  woman's  mind, 
and  threw  her  into  an  illness. 

The  ordeal  of  the  Bible  and  key  is  not 
entirely  forgotten,  as  the  followinj»  para- 
graph from  a  newspaper  of  Janurry  1867, 
testIfie^ :  — 

*  SupBESTiTioy.  —  At  Southampton,  on 
Monday,  a  boy  workin|r  on  board  a  collier  wus 
ehar^ed  with  thefr,  the  only  evidence  ai^ainHt 
kim  being  such  as  was  afforded  by  the  ancient 
ordeal  of  Bible  and  key.  The  mate  and  some 
others  swung  a  Bible  attached  to  a  key  with  a 
piece  of  yarn,  the  key  being  pIac*Ml  on  the  first 
chapter  of  Ruth.  tVhile  the  Bible  was  turn- 
ing, several  su*)peoted  names  were  repeated,  and 
on  the  mention  of  t^e  prisoner's  name,  the 
book  fell  to  the  floor.  The  bench  of  course 
discharged  the  prisoner.' 


Here  comes  again  the  question^ is  it 
faith,  is  it  conscience,  is  it  maffnetism,  that 
has  even  made  these  ordeal  eff*ective? 
Never,  never  to  be  answered  questions,  only 
growing  deeper  and  more  mysterious  as  we 
learn  more  of  the  effects  of  spirit  upon  mat- 
ter, and  of  the  influence  of  the  unseen  world 
upon  spirit  —  an  inquiry  deeply  connected 
with  the  credibility  of  thosv  constantly 
wrought,  or  expected,  cures  by  the  shrines 
of  saints  or  by  healing  wells. 
.  Cornwall  has  a  peculiar  species  of  Folk 
Lore  in  its  Giants  —  who  bear  the  credit  of 
many  of  the  wonders  of  a  granitic  country 
—  and  are  plainly  related  to  the  Irish  Gi- 
ants, springing  from  the  same  Keltic  fancy 
exercised  *on  the  huge  boulders  and  mighty 
fissures  of  their  rugged  western  coast.  Spen- 
ser and  Milton  have  brought  two  at  least  of 
these  giants  into  literary  fame,  and  with 
(;reat  correctness ;  and  strangely  enough 
these  giants  have  more  Irish  than  Breton 
affinities. 

While  names  of  places  and  persons  are 
almost  identical  in  Brittany  and  Cornwall, 
the  legends  given  by  MM.  Souvestre  and 
Villemarqu^,  do  not  so  decidedly  resemble 
the  Cornish  ones  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, since  the  similar  ones  are  more 
universal  than  Keltic.  We  would  cite  as 
instances,  the  expulsion  of  the  changeling 
elf,  which  is  indeed  Breton,  Cornish,  Irish 
and  Scottish,  but  also  so  German  that  Mar- 
tin Luther  himself  wished  to  put  an  unfor- 
tunate child  in  the  Moldau,  and  this  not 
being  possible,  reconmiended  constant 
prayers — -Paternosters  —  to  which  he  as- 
cribe<l  its  death  ;  also  the  repining  maiden 
punished  by  being  carried  on  by  the  ^host 
of  the  dead  lover.  The  Cornish  form  is  the 
story  of  Nancy  Penwame,  who  was  saved 
at  the  last  moment  before  daybreak  by  a 
smith,  who  ^urnt  her  clothes  out  cX  the 
ghostly  gtW^And  brought  her  honae  to  die 
m  peace.  The  Breton  version  has  lately 
been  made  known  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
paraphrases  of  M.  Villemarque's  transla- 
tions. Everybody  knows  Burger's  Lenore, 
and  the  magnificent  Scottish  ballad  of  the 
Demon  l-iover,  where  the  victim's  guilt  is 
enhanced  by  her  having  become  a  wife,  and 
she  is  carried  off"  by  sea  till  the  deadly  dis- 
covery :  — 

' "  O  what^^n  a  moontain  is  von.  she  said, 

All  8o  drearv  with  frost  and  unow  ? 
'•  O  yon  is  the  mountain  of  hell,"  ho  said, 
**  Where  you  and  I  shall  go."  * 

Sea  tales  of  submerged  cities  are  found 
in  the  Kelt  maritime  countries,  such   aa 
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Brittany,  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  in 
all  of  which  there  are  charming  legends'  of 
bells  ringing  beneath  the  waters,  and  lands 
drowned  for  some  great  sin.  The  Morfa  or 
Mermaid,  is  another  fair  Cornish  and  Irish 
vision,  and  there  is  a  very  sad  story  in  Corn  • 
wall,  where  Selina  Penna  Morfa  comes  ex- 
actly like  Undine  to  her  parents  as  a  chang- 
ling  for  their  own  drowned  babe.  Her  lov- 
er betrays  her,  and  she  dies  and  is  buried ; 
then  he  endures  the  fate  of  Huldbrand,  but 
not  from  her,  but  the  bereaved  Mermaid 
Mother,  by  whom,  in  revenge,  he  is  kissed 
to  death,  while  closed  in  the  watery  em- 
brace. 

We  pass  to  the  region  where  early  child- 
hood disports  itself,  in  myth,  fairy  tale  or 
nursery  story,  the  pleasantest  and  best 
worked  field  that  Folk  Lore  has  to  offer, 
dear  to  us  for  old  love's  sake,  of  well 
thumbed  book,  or  of  kind  narrator,  and 
valuable  for  the  connexion  of  kindred 
thought  and  origin  thus  traced  from  land  to 
land. 

The  tendency  of  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  to  di ess  up  everything  in  the  con- 
ventional costume  of  literary  dignity,  is  one 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  all  researches. 
The  same  was  always  the  case.  If^Tele- 
maque '  is  the  Frenchman  in  a  helmet  and 
cuirass,  iEneas  is  an  Augustan  Roman.  No 
one  but  Shakspeare  knew  how  to  make  his 
characters  of  all  ages,  like  those  in  Lear  and 
Macbeth,  or  of  their  own  and  no  other,  like 
the  wonderful  pictures  in  Julius  CsBsar  and 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  If  the  age  of  the 
writer  be  remote,  we  are  thankful  to  him 
for  his  revelations  about  his  own  times,  and 
are  well  pleased  that  Palaemon  and  Arcite 
should  become  doughty  knights,  worthy  to 
figure  in  Froissart ;  and  Alexander,  in  the 
1^1  bot  book  in  the  British  Museum,  is  as 
welcome  in  his  fifteenth  century  armour  as 
he  could  be  in  his  own  robe,  wrought  by  his 
mothers  and  sisters.  Even  the  prodi«!ai  son 
hawking  before  a  Dutch  country  house  is 
endurable.  But  when  the  whole  of  ancient 
times  were  melted  into  one  happy  medium, 
neither  present  nor  past,  but  like  nothing 
that  ever  existed  on  earth  —  when  English 
gentlemen  were  sculptured  in  togas  and 
full-bottomed  wigs  —  when 

'  Old  Tonson,  in  his  wondrous  mood, 
Amazing  all  beholders, 
Had  placed  old  Nassau's  book- nosed  head 
On  poor  jEneas'  shoulders.' 

When  Blenheim's  ceilings  were  punted 
with  Marlborough,  Queen  Anne,  and  all 
the  goda  and  ^nidesses    among   chariots, 


olive  branches  and  cotton-wool  clouds, 
when  Arcadia  became  a  neutral  ground, 
and  Cyrus  and  Mandane  were  fashioned  to 
resemble  Louis  XIV.  and  his  satellites  — 
when  SmoUet  anglicised  Sancho's  blunders 
and  proverbs,  and  Mason  altered  Gray^ 
letters  to  suit  the  public  taste  —  then  what 
could  a  genuine  tradition  expect  ?  If  Prior 
took  up  the  Nut  Brown  Maid,  it  must  be  to 
turn  the  Shepherd  Lord  and  his  love  into 
a  conventional  Henry  and  Emma;  Gray's 
Fatal  Sisters  gain  in  smoothness,  but  lose 
the  weird  awfulness  of  the  Valkyriers,  who 
weave  the  web  of  the  slaughter  of  Clon- 
tarf  ;  ParnelPs  Faiir  tale,  lacks  the  quaint 
reality  of  the  Irish  Lusmore  or  the  Breton 
tailor.  And  though  the  Countess  d'Anlnoy, 
M.  Perrault,  and  others,  revived  the  fairy 
tales  of  old,  it  was  in  a  dressed  up  form 
from  which  they  have  never  perfectly  re- 
covered. Respect  to  old  individualities  of 
tradition  had  been  lost.  The  heroes  and 
heroines  who  had  descended  with  their  nar- 
rators into  the  humblest  grades  of  peasant 
life,  thoroughly  national,  emerged  as  prin- 
ces and  princesses  of  realms  of  peacocks 
and  of  roses,  and  were  draped  h  la  Louis 
XIV.  Love  stories  were  saddled  on  them, 
importations  made  from  eastern  romance, 
and  the  stories  composed  which  have  to  us 
become  our  childhood's  tradition,  but  which 
utterly  confuse  our  understanding  of  the 
original  conception  of  these  curious  tales. 
The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the 
good  folk  who  wished  to  render  fairies  mor- 
al and  instructive,  and  turned  them  into  re- 
warders  of  good  children,  punishers  of 
naught;^  ones,  and  far  worse,  guides  in  nat- 
ural science.  Fairyland  became  a  world 
which  any  one  might  play  tricks  with,  and 
the  burlesque  or  pantomime,  with  its  foolish 
over-wrought  pun!)  and  allusions  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  has  vulgarized  the  fairy 
tale  in  a  way  unworthy  of  its  essential  poe- 
try, and  high  descent ;  furnishing  another 
proof  of  that  strange  element  in  the  Eng- 
lish mind  which  loves  to  violate  and  make 
game  of  everything  poetical. 

It  is  to  the  cottage  hearth  that  we  must 
go  for  the  genuine  fairy  talc,  and  not  to 
those  of  the  sophisticated  kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex ;  but  to  Cornwall,  to  Cleveland,  to 
Wales,  to  the  Highlands,  to  Ireland,  to 
Brittany,  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  As 
we  have  already  said,  the  quest  was  first 
begun  by  the  brothers  Grimm.  Mr.  Eidgar 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Keightley  discerned  its  m- 
terest ;  but  the  study  paused  until  its  real 
meaning  was  revealed  oy  the  proofs  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Aryan  nations,  when 
it  became  manifest  thAt  as  surely  as  the 
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.names  of  numbers  and  terms  for  the  neas^ 
est  relationships  and  common  objects  of  life, 
manifest  the  identity  of  origin  of  two  na- 
tions, so  surely  do  popular  tales,  existing  in 
different  versions,  manifest  that  they  have 
been  derived  from  a  universal  root.  The 
changes  they  undergo,  in  unison  with  the 
nation's  alterations  of  circumstance,  are  as 
characteristic  as  those  undergone  by  words, 
according  to  Grimm's  famous  law.  That 
the  Greek  god  will  be  a  German  peasant, 
or  tailor,  is  nearly  as  certain  as  that  the 
Greeks  will  be  a  Latin  L.  If  we  find  Ve- 
nus by  her  own  name  as  on  the  Venus  berg 
and  in  Sintram,  we  are  as  sure  it  is  a  mod- 
ern transplantation  as  we  are  that  an  omni- 
bus or  a  Eureka  shirt  is  among  ourselves  — 
while  a  da^,  a  tear,  or  a  door,  bear  as  evi- 
dent the  marks  of  old  descent  as  do  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer  or  Hahetrot  and  the 
Whippety  Stouries.  Mr.  S.  B.  Gould,  be- 
sides his  *  Curious  myths  of  the  middle  ages' 
has  given  us  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Hender- 
son's Northern  Folk  Lore  with  a  list  of 
what  he  calls  the  universal  story  radicals, 
which  he  considers  the  Aryan  race  to  have 
started  with  before  they  dispersed,  and  to 
have  modified  according  to  the  influence  of 
the  localities  the  different  nations  adopted. 
For  instance,  the  Cyclops,  or  Round  Eye, 
was  originally  the  Sun.  lie  is,  as  Mr.  Kel- 
ly shows  us,  a  complete  Astronomical  Indo- 
European  idea;  and  the  Cyclopes  become 
numerous  by  the  continual  addition  of  de- 
parted days.  In  like  manner,  Odin  in  the 
Edda  has  but  one  eye,  the  Sun,  having  sac- 
rificed the  other  for  a  draught  from  the 
Well  of  Wisdom ;  but  as  the  notion  of  per- 
sonified day  was  forgotten,  the  Cyclops  be- 
came in  the  popular  mind  a  mere  monster 
giant,  ready  for  his  natural  fate  of  be- 
coming victim  to  a  hero.  This  hero  is  in 
every  case  caught  in  his  den,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  serving  as  his  meal,  which  danger 
is  escaped  by  blinding  him,  and  ridinfz 
out  on  the  leader  of  the  flock  ;  but  in  each 
case  there  is  a  touch  of  national  character 
and  national  respect  to  probability.  Sind- 
bad  the  Sailor  (who  may  be  considered  as 
more  properly  representing  Persia  than  Ara- 
bia) thrusts  out  the  monster's  eye  with  a  clus- 
ter of  the  spitd  employed  for  roasting  his  com- 
rades —  the  astu'e  Ulysses  glories  in  the  de- 
vice of  professing  to  be  *  Nobody,'  and  uses 
the  giant's  pine  tree  staff,  hanlened  in  the 
fire  —  the  (lael,  Conal  no  Buidhe  recom- 
men  Is  a  poisonous  eye-salve  to  his  man-eat- 
ing Ibe  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  creeps  out  un- 
der the  belly  of  the  largest  goat,  while  the 
poor  giant  pathetically  says,  *  There  thou  art, 
thou  shaggy  hairei  white  goat,  thou  sees  me, 


but  I  cannot  see  thee '  — ^  the  Grennaii  gi- 
ant is  blinded  by  the  like  treacherous  reo- 
ommendations.  It  is  further  curious  to  oh* 
serve  the  different  heroes,  the  Eastern 
merchant,  the  Greek  king,  the  cuoniag 
Highland  robber,  and  the  honest  Genoan 
peasant,  as  also  that  the  Eastern  and  the 
Greek  accept  the  single  eyed  giant  nnhes- 
itatingly;  but  the  northern  credulity  is 
not  so  strong  and  the  Irishman  was  natmnlly 
two-eyed,  and  has  only  lost  one  by  disease, 
while  the  German  is  allowed  both. 

Again,  the  beautiful  fable  of  the  Love 
and  the  Soul,  which  we  know  best  in  its 
late  classical  form  in  the  graceful  story  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  as  given  by  Apuleins, 
and  again  in  its  court  dress  of  La  B^e  €t  la 
Bete ;  appears  likewise  in  a  homely  GrerBiaa 
version,  where  the  Cupid  of  the  part  is  a 
lion,  and  the  curiosity  of  Psyche  causes  him 
to  become  a  dove.  We  believe  that  it  b 
the  same  legend,  stripped  of  its  allegorical 
meaning,  that  has  come  forth  in  another 
shape  in  Blue  Beard.  The  ordinary  semi- 
oriental  dress  of  this  story  is,  we  believe, 
owing  to  French  taste,  and  for  some  time 
there  was  a  theory  that  it  was  a  parody  on 
the  horrible  doings  of  that  half-madman, 
half-wizard,  Gilles  de  Retz,  in  Brittany ; 
but  Mr.  Dasent  in  Norway,  and  Mr.  Camp* 
bell,  found  the  story  current  in  forms  mudi 
older  than  any  tradition  of  De  Retz. 

The  Gaelic  version  given  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell b  the  connecting  link,  but,  as  in  all  tho 
modern  versions,  the  part  of  Hamlet  is  left 
out     There  is  nd  haunting  with 

*  Ach !  Sein  Bart  war  blan/ 

for  beard  he  either  had  none,  or  it  was  not 
blue.  But  though  he  keeps  the  secret 
chamber  full  of  murdered  wives  iwhich  is 
evidently  a  Keltic  idea,  since  one  was  dis- 
covered by  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  an- 
other by  Tom  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Cornish  Giant  (Hunt,  p.  S6)  and  must  thus 
have  occurred  to  the  French  Barbe  bleue, 
he  is  really  labouring  under  an  enchant- 
ment. Here  too  we  have  the  three  sisters 
—  no  princesses  but  daughters  to  a  poor 
widow,  who  go  out  in  succession  to  drive 
away  a  large  white  horse  firom  their  kail- 
yard. They  strike  him  with  their  distaff, 
and  then  cannot  detach  it,  but  are  dragged 
on  to  a  lull  side,  where  a  door  opens,  and  the 
hoi  se  assumes  a  human  shape.  The  keys  are 
entrusted,  the  lady  is  curiou<i,  the  door  is 
opened  with  the  usual  result,  except  that 
the  blood  adheres  to  her  feet  inatead  of  to 
the  key,  and  a  little  cat  offers  to  lick  it  off 
for  the  small  reward  of  a  drop  of  milk. 
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Ider  Bisters  disdain  the  cat,  fail  to  re- 
the  blood,  and  are  consequently  de- 
and  disposed  of  in  the  secret  cbam- 
at  the  youngest  not  only  accepts  tbe 
ind  oti'cr  to  ileanse  ber  feet,  but  re- 
directions to  revive  ber  sisters,  place 
in  two  cltesis,  and  reserving  a  third 
rself,  insist  on  her  lord  rewarding  her 
>nee  by  bestowing  three  boxes  of 
re  on  her  mother.  Thus,  when  he 
oiight  all  three  home  safely,  she  stands 
I  the  door,  and  when  he  comes  to  look 
r,  she  fells  him  with  an  it  on  bar,  and 
,e«(ro}s  tbe  enchantment,  and  makes 
royal  hu&band.  In  the  Norse  story 
)  *  Widow  and  her  Hen,*  the  tbree 
go  in  eearcb  of  their  only  hen,  and 
to  tbe  power  of  tbe  Old  Man  of  tbe 
Nit  here  neither  the  White  Lady  nor 
It  appear ;  only  tbe  elder  sisters  of- 
lim  and  are  killed,  the  younger  learns 
agic,  restores  their  lives,  makes  him 
ail  tbree  home  in  sacks,  employs  a 
(hooter  to  destroy  him,  and  though  he 
)8  this  danger,  he  bursts  before  he  gets 
The  allegory  once  lost,  the  legends 
artber  and  further  from  the  original, 
;he  game  of  Russian  Scandal,  where 
loint  of  an  anecdote  having  been 
ed,  clever  players  try  to  supply  one, 
ivent  tiresh  incidents.  ^ 

)  three  sisters  seem  inevitable  in  mod- 
ones,  probably  from  the  sense  of  luck 
ig  in  the  third  time.  Kbodope,  tbe 
:  damsel,  whose  sandal  was  carried  off 
eagle,  and  dropped  at  Memphis,  causing 
Psammetichus  such  admiration  that 
ver  rested  till  he  had  made  her  bis 
,  was  not  troubled  with  sisters ;  but 
kve  them  in  the  old  German  Aschen- 
,  whom  the  Comtesse  d'Anlnoy  pro- 
as her  Fiuette  in  the  court  dress  that 
38  to  Cinderella.  It  is  also  an  Inde- 
nt Italian  tradition  found  in  Strapar- 
*entamerone,  and  Mr.  Edgar  Taylor 
i  thdt  not  only  may  it  be  found  among 
I,  Poles,  and  Germans,  but  that  Lu- 
iven  appealed  to  it  to  illustrate  the 
tion  ot  Abel  to  Cain. 
»ther  universal  storv  is  that  of  which 
B  (jiould  ^ives  a  Devonshire  version, 
314  of  Norse  Folk  Lore,  under  the 
of  *  The  KobC  Tree/  tbe  same  which 
aland  is  tbe  Milk  White  Doe,  and  in 
iny  the  Macbandal  Baum.  It  is  also 
in  Languedoc,  in  Hungary,  in  Mod- 
reece,  and  ev<;n  among  tbe  Becbuanas 
ith  Africa.  In  each  case  there  is  a 
lious  connexion  between  a  tree  and 
lildren,  one  of  whom  is  killed  by  tbe 
i  stepmother,  and  terred  up  to  the 


father  for  sapper,  but  the  bones  are  laved 
by  the  other  child,  and  when  buried  nndtf 
a' tree,  develop  into  a  bird,  which  fliet 
about  sin<ziBg  tne  story  of  its  wrongs.  Ia 
the  French  version 

• 

*  Ma  mav&lle 
Pique  Pacre 
M>  fiiic  bouillie 
Mon  P^re 
Le  laboureur 
M'a  mang^ 
Ma  jenne  soenr 
La  Lisette 
M'a  pleur^ 
£t  8oupir€ 
Sons  un  arbre 
M'a  cnterr^ 
Tsiou  tsiou 
Je  suis  encore  en  vie.' 

The  bird  is  rewarded  by  tbe  listeners  — by 
the  shoemaker  with  a  pair  of  red  shoes,  by 
the  jeweller  with  a  gold  watch,  by  a  miUcMr 
with  a  mill-stone.  AH  these  it  convevs  to 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  calling  out  sister, 
father,  and  stepmother  in  succession,  by 
thundering  with  the  stones,  gives  one  the 
shoes,  the  other  the  watch,  and  demolishes 
the  murderer  with  the  mill  stone.  An  old 
Devon  nurse,  whose  solitary  story  this  wait 
made  the  bird  summon  the  family  in  a 
rhyme ;  — 

'  Sister,  sister,  come  to  me, 
Something  good  I  have  for  thee.' 

The  Children  were  called  Orange  and  Lean 
oo,  and  the  mill  stone  had  become  a  head- 
stone for  the  grave,  just  as  the  watch  miist 
have  undergone  some  prior  transformation. 
Mr.  Grould  only  says  there  must  be  a  mytho- 
logical root  to  the  story,  but  Mr.  Taylat 
had  traced  the  Machandel  to  the  Almond 
tree  as  the  parent  of  the  Phrygian  Atya, 
and  the  child's  murder  by  his  step9iother 
to  the  slaughter  and  boiling  of  the  Cretftn 
Za^rreus  by  the  Titans  at  command  of  Jmio, 
and  his  burial  by  his  brother  Apollo,  while 
the  murderers  were  blasted  by  thunderbolts. 
Tbe  eating  of  the  murdered  son  and  the 
change  to  the  bird  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Itys  and  Progne,  and  in  many  another 
Thyestian  banquet,  such  as  Mr.  Coxe  hai 
traced  to  the  allegory  of  the  Son  maturing 
or  cooking  his  children  tbe  fmits  of  tbe 
earth,  then  absorbing  their  juices  and  de* 
vouring  them,  as  we  find  in  a  charmiiig 
episode  of  the  Legend  of  Hiawatha. 

Multitudes  more  of  the  favourite  legendfl 
and  stories  crop  up  asain  and  again  in  nap 
expected  places,  till  they  go  fiur  beyond  emi* 
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meration,  and  have  almost  bronj^bt  tbe  stu- 
dents of  sucb  comparisons  to  believe  that 
every  story  they  find  ren«ated  is  originally 
a  myth  —  like  the  Wild  huntsman,  the 
Wind,  who  having  started  from  Lidia  with 
his  moaning  hounds,  has  roamed  over  heath- 
en Europe  as  Odin,  also  called  Wish,  with 
his  wisht-dogs,  then  assumed  the  names  of 
Chariemagne,  King  Arthur,  Henry  IV.,  of 
every  imaginable  personage  who  had  im- 
pressed the  popular  imagination  —  and  lat- 
terly became  a  wicked  hunter,  to  whom  wild 
stories  of  all  kinds  were  fitted,  the  Knight 
Hakelnburgh  of  Germany,  or  the  wild 
priest  Dando  of  S.  Germans  in  Cornwall. 
Or  again  the  faithful  hound  Gellert,  whose 
ill-requited  devotion  has  wrung  many  a 
heart,  is  a  true  weasel  in  Arabia,  a  pole-cat 
in  Mongolia,  a  cat  in  Persia,  an  ichneumon 
in  the  Sanskrit  tale,  whence  the  legend 
started. 

Cats,  Mr.  Kelley  tells  us,  owe  their  weird 
qualities  in  popular  faith,  to  their  sensitive- 
ness to  atmospherical  influences,  and  but  that 
our  space  runs  short,  we  could  trace  a  won- 
derful grenealogy  of  Cat  stories,  starting  from 
the  White  Cat,  and  touching  on  Puss  in 
Boots,  with  the  curious  satirical  termina- 
tion given  from  Straparola,  by  Mr.  Keightly 
on  to  the  numberless  perplexing  versions  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat,  in  Denmark,  Italy, 
and  almost  everywhere  else.  All  the  reali- 
ty of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  his  grand 
foundations,  and  his  having  provided  wed- 
ding clothes  for  the  daughters  of  Henry  IV., 
have  not  availed  to  save  his  Cat,  and  her 
cause  has  been  further  hurt  by  that  over 
zealous  artist  who  transformed  the  hour- 
glass and  skull  on  which  Whittington,  in 
nis  portrait,  once  rested  his  hand,  into  Pus- 
sey  herself.  And  yet  the  circumstances  is 
not  so  unlikely  but  that  it  might  occur  more 
than  once.  It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that 
the  *  Plain  Woman  in  Africa'  was  bargain- 
ing with  a  mouse-ridden  Zulu  chief,  who 
was  willing  to  give  a  considerable  price  for 
a  kitten,  and  we  have  heard  of  two  cats  lefl 
behind  by  a  ship  in  a  savage  island  who 
were  actually  objects  of  adoration. 

And  thus,  though  William  Tell  is  repeat- 
ed time  after  time  and  in  place  after  place, 
we  still  think  the  device  not  so  very  abstruse 
but  that  tbe  proof  of  skill  might  have  oc- 
curred to  more  than  one  brutal  tyrant ;  in- 
deed the  very  currency  of  the  story  would 
suggest  the  idea,  as  it  is  probably  the  tale 
of  the  destruction  of  Uippolvtus,  son  of 
Theseus,  suggested  the  mode  of  martyrdom 
of  his  namesake,  S.  Ilippolytus,  the  martyr. 
Man  is  imitative,  and  the  very  fact  than  an 
action  has  taken  place  stimulates  its  repeti- 


tion. If  Alfred  creeps  with  his  harp  into 
the  Danish  camp,  his  example  is  followed 
by  Anlafif  in  order  to  reconnoitre  that  of 
Athelstane.  Other  resemblances  lie  in  hu- 
man nature ;  some  circumstances,  for  ever 
recurring,  must  work  out  results  as  certain- 
ly as  three  terms  in  a  problem  of  proportum 
will  find  their  fourth,  and  even  the  marveb 
of  ^  permutations  and  combinations/  in  old 
arithmetical  books,  show  as  plainly  ai 
Mr.  Buckle  and  his  statistics  that  certain 
conditions  and  facts  will  recur  again  and 
again. 

History  tells  the  same  story  —  Parallels  of 
events  and  characters  repeat  themselves; 
David,  Alexander,  and  the  Mahomedan 
chief  pour  on  the  ground  the  water  that  was 
too  precious  to  dnnk;  Constantino,  Philip 
II.  and  Peter  I.  alike  mysteriously  sacrifice 
their  unhappy  fii'st-born ;  Julian  and  Fred- 
erick II.  each  keep  a  pet  philosopher  and 
quarrel  with  him.  The  mountains  of  Jndea 
and  of  the  Tyrol,  the  granite  moqn  of 
Cornwall  and  Brittany,  and  the  orchards  of 
Brittany,  all  become  the  home  of  patriotic 
loyalty.  All  these  are  capable  of  explana- 
tion, character  and  circumstance  prodoce 
their  consequences,  and  perhaps  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  summonses  of  innocent 
victims  to  their  murderers  to  meet  them 
before  the  highest  tribunal  within  a  certain 
time,  such  as  that  of  the  last  Gi^and  Master  of 
the  Temple  to  the  Pope  and  King  of  France, 
and  of  Giles  of  Brittany  to  his  brother  Uie 
Duke,  both  of  which  probably  worked  their 
own  fulfilment.  So  again  the  eager  watch- 
ing for  a  hero-king  who  had  vanished  in  a 
lost  battle,  the  hopes  of  the  return  of  Rod- 
erick the  Goth,  of  Harold,  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  of  James  IV.  of  Don  Sebas- 
tian, was  surely  the  natural  yearning  after 
a  *  hope  that  keeps  alive  despair '  raider 
than  the  revival  of  any  old  legend  of  Ar- 
thur, or  even  of  the  myth  of  the  returning 
day.  Hence  may  have  sprung  on  the  one 
hand  the  grand  fables  of  Holgar  Danake, 
of  Charlemagne,  of  Barbarossa,  and  we 
know  not  of  whom  besides,  sittinf  in  their 
grand  quiescence  underground  till  the  time 
should  come ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
perpetual  brood  of  impostors,  the  false  nont 
of  Germanicus,  the  Baldwin  of  Flanders, 
the  Waldemar,  the  Lambert  Si*nnel,  the 
Perkin  Warbeck,  the  Demitri  of  Russia,  the 
Sebastian,  nay,  even  the  Louis  XVII.  who 
have  continually  risen  to  take  the  place  of 
any  one  who  perished  mysteriously.  Sure- 
ly they  tell  us  that  the  repetition  of  an 
event  does  not  lessen  its  prob:ibility.  Nay 
—  even  the  much  more  unaccountable  fhct 
of  the  prediction  of  the  place  of  death,  be- 
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ing  fiilfilled  to  the  ear,  though  not  to  the 
letter,  |ia9  occurred  again  and  again  —  as 
in  the  cases  of  Robert  Guiscard,'  our  own 
Henry  IV.  Ferdinand  the  Cathoh'c,  and 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  persons  who  could 
hardly  have  imitated  one  another. 

We  all  know  the  stock  magazine  article, 
debating  whether  parallel  passages  of  poe- 
try are  real  plagiarisms,  and  no  one  can  fail 
to  observe  how  the  same  event  or  idea,  act- 
ing on  the  same  class  of  mind,  without  pos- 
aibtlity  of  borrowing,  produces  curiously 
similar  inventions ;  and  thus  we  do  not 
think  the  conclusion  safe  that  all  similar 
tales  must  be  mere  copies  from  an  identi- 
cal source. 

That  principal  applied  to  history  has 
knocked  off  half  our  old  beliefs.  Eleanor 
did  not  suck  the  poison,  because  the  same 
story  is  told  of  Sybilla  of  Conversana,  and 
all  the  princed  who  went  about  in  di^uise, 
ftom  Haroun  al  Raschid  down  to  Henry 
VIU.  naturally  demolish  each  other's  ad- 
Tentures.  But  the  maxim  is  a  dangerous 
one.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  full  ev- 
idence is  required  to  prove  a  story  that  has 
a  suspicious  resemblance  to  other  floatin«2 
tales ;  but  non  proven  is  not  the  same  as 
</t9proved,  and  the  principle  of  repetition 
being  disproof  may  in  thebc  perilous  times, 
— -  nay  has  been,  applied  to  the  facts  that 
stand  on  the  truly  highest  authority  —  the 
patriarchal  pri'cautioa  respecting  the  wife, 
the  meeting  of  the  bride  by  the  well  of  water, 
the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha. 

Mr.  Baring   Guuld  is  aware  of  this  dan- 

fsr.  He  gives  an  account  of  a  clever 
rench  Abbd's  argument  to  prove  that  Na- 
poleon I.  was  a  mere  myth  —  Ne-ApoUeon 
—  The  New  Apollo.  Bonaparte  —  the 
good  part,  or  day,  out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours,  bom  in  an  isle  of  the  Eastern  pea, 
the  Mediterranean,  of  Letitia,  another  form 
of  Leto  or  Latona,  —  having  four  brothers, 
the  seasons  —  twe!ve  marshals,  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  putting  down  Revolution,  ety- 
moldgicaliy  demonvstrated  to  be  the  coiled 
serpent  or  hydra,  victorious  in  the  South, 
bat  driven  back  by  the  forces  of  the  North, 
and  finally,  as  h*^  had  risen  in  the  East  sea, 
sinking  in  the  We><tern  ocean. 

'To  those  who  see  in  Samson  the  image 
of  the  sun,  the  correlative  of  the  classic 
Hercules,  this  clever  skit  of  the  accomplished 
French  Abb^  may  prove  of  value  as  a  cau- 
tion,' says  Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Curious  Myths, 
and  thus,  when  he  boldly  puts  *  Samson 
root '  at  the  head  of  his  summary  of  the 
treachery  of  Delilah,  we  accept  it  as  not 
betoken mg  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  though 
'  Hercules  root'  stands  just  below  it. 


It  is  true  that  the  heroic  cycle  of  every 
poetical  Anran  nation,  Homeric,  Ossianic, 
or  of  the  Nibelung,  has  numerous  ideas 
traceable  too  to  a  single  root,  but  like  oar 
words  to  the  stage  above  it.  iCgeus,  Rocs- 
tom,  Hildebrand,  all  have  unknown  sons, 
who  fight  with  them  before  the  token  dis- 
covers them.  Achilles,  Diarmid,  Sigurid, 
Orlando,  all  love  and  lose  their  cherished 
maid,  have  a  species  of  restoration,  and  per- 
ish by  a  treacherous  wound  in  their  only 
vulnerable  spot :  Diarmid  not  only  resem- 
bling Achilles  by  this  spot  bein^  in  the  heel, 
but  Meleager  and  Hercules  m  the  battle 
being  with  a  boar. 

Yet  were  all  these  brilliant  careers, 
blightied  affections  and  untimely  deaths,  as 
Mr.  Coxe  would  have  us  believe  mere  ag- 
glomerations of  myths  of  the  Rosy  Dawn 
wooed  by  the  Sun,  leaving  him  alone  in  his 
glor} ,  and  returning  to  him  ere  he  sinks  to 
his  rest.  Was  there  nothing  in  them  of  the 
sense  of  man's  failures,  of  his  tender  hopes, 
of  the  one  thing  wanting  in  time  of  success,  of 
the  softer  feelings  of  decline  ?  Was  there 
no  truth  at  all  in  the  outlines  ?  Why,  a  lit- 
tle less  documentary  evidence,  and  it  would- 
be  easy  to  believe  not  only  that  there  had 
been  no  siege  of  Paris,  no  Charles,  no  Ro- 
land, and  no  Roncesvalles,  but  that  the 
Crusaders'  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  a  mere 
Christian  allegory ;  for  were  they  not  war- 
riors of  the  cross  led  by  Grodfrey,  or  Grod's 
Peace,  and  the  siege  of  Granada  another 
such  {jEible,  with  such  another  hero  in  Gron- 
zalo  ?  Surely  these  would  prove  that  the 
gallant  deeds  of  the  Greeks,  the  Gael,  and 
even  the  Nib^ung,  had  |it  least  as  much 
foundation  as  the  other  fabled  embellished 
enterprises  nearer  our  own  days.  While 
Samson  means  Splendid  Sun,  and  such  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  from  the  names  of 
Napoleon  and  his  mother,  we  decline  to 
think  the  siege  of  Troy  explained  by  iden- 
tifying Helen  with  the  Indian  Sarama  or  the 
Dawn,  who  was  beguiled  by  Pani,  the  de- 
ceiver, into  drinking  milk,  and  thus  becom- 
ing subject  to  him ;  or  Briseis,  merely  an- 
other tbrm  of  the  dawn,  and  Achilles,  a 
mere  solar-hero. 

That  tales,  with  mythical  atmospherical 
source?,  clu9tored  round  a  great  event,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  grant ;  nor  can  anything 
be  plainer  or  more  satisfactory,  than  Mr. 
Coxe's  explanation  of  man^  of  the  baser 
and  more  disgusting  stories  imputed  to  the 
deities  as  being  really  misunderstood  and 
forgotten  parables  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture. It  takes  a  nightmare  off  the  mind  to 
find  that  those  were  not  inventions  c^  the 
high-hearted  men  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  •• 
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moch  M  old  allegories  with  their  meaning 
lost.  Nor  do  we  wonder  that  in  Ihe  clvlight 
of  the  discovery  it  is  treated  aa  a  hey  to 
everythii^g.  Acbilli's  has  been  dlapojeil  of 
U  a  solar  myth,  wi^ll  considerable  bending^ 
of  the  Iliad  to  servo  the  pnrposie,  and 
Ulysses  it  the  same  story.  Penelope  is  his 
da«n  and  ennsct,  weaving  clouds  into  a 
briirht  neb.  soon  di:iper8erf.  Telemai-hus 
reennibles  Patro<:luH  in  beins  a  lalot  reflex 
of  bis  brilllaooe  (as  if  friends  and  sons  were 
unknown,  eii^ept  as  mooos).  The  suitors 
are  t be  dark  clouds  that  olacure  the  we:<t; 
their  siausbter  is  the  crimson  colouring 
that  djed  them  when  the  sun  breaks  through 
at  hid  setting. 

All  this  we  might  be  content  to  read  as 
hypothesis  and  ai^umeot,  but  we  object  to 
makinff  cbildren  kara  it  in  a  catechism  of 
mythoToiiy  as  an  eKtablished  facL  Here 
are  two  questions  and  aiwwers :  — ' 

'  636.     "  Is  Ihe  rharaetsr  of  Odvssens  true 

lo  that  of  Acbaians  or  historical  Oreek'i  ?  " 
'  "  We  have  no  evidunce  whatever  for  think- 
It  may  be  man]  jusllr  calJrd, 
lan.      Odyssen* 
;  be  shoots  a  man  behind 
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t  only  Achainn,   but  inhuman. 


bis  back, 
wlienercr 

a  whole  )<and  of  chivfioiiis  who  bad   done 
no  great  bijury,  and  then  hangs  up,  like  spar- 
rows on  B  strini;,  a  crowd  o(  womsu,  simply 
because  they  liod  not  rented  the  demands  of 

'  eaT.     What  have  wa  to  leani  from  this  ?  " 

'"Thatonlymijchief  can  follow  if  we  will 

insist  on  r<'|^r^iiig  as  a  hunan    model,  a  beinj; 

whose  story  hm  gro«n  op  fatrtf  phr;Lies  which 

lie  at  (he  root  of<he  story  of  Achilles."'  — 

Some  mischief,  wo  think,  grows  Irom  over- 
workinz  a  theory.  If  UlyMHS  ever  used 
poisoned  arrows,  it  was  not  while  be  was 
in  Homer's  hinds,  and  as  to  his  other  '  inhu- 
man '  attributes,  snrcly  lalsohood  was  a  not- 
able cha'ai't-Kristju  of  the  ordinary  Grui'k  ; 
and  the  ditcepiions  of  [Jlyues,  thou'ih  pain- 
fill  to  a  Cbrisdan  reader,  were  quito  whiit 
a  Greek  of  historical  timt^s  would  re'^ard  as 
more  pmdcndat  concealments  That  his  ' 
attat^k  on  the  suitors  wa-*  uot  of  a  kind  con- ' 
■iderud  dishonourable,  is  evident  fr<im  rhe 
conspiracy  that  recovered  Thebes  tram  the 
Spartrans,  when  ai;cess  was  cained  to  thi-ni : 
■t  a  banquet  by  Tbebans,  in  womt 
dresses,  bpaminondas.  imlee'l,  refund 
join  in  tht;  scheme,  but  his  morality  waH 
arowedly  exceptional,  and  pKlopi«l.aa  fi)rfeit- 
ed  no  man's  respect  by  so  'loin;;.  As  to  the 
iiyury  Ulysses  had  suttMni^,  the  suilors 
lud  been  preyioj  on  his  defencelev  wife 


and  son,  insoltjng  every  rite  held  moM 
sacred,  and  Isyini;  an  ambnab  against  dw 
life  of  Ti-lemachni ;  and,  fiir  the  alaTe  wo- 
men, treachery  agiin it  their  master  and  nus- 
tress  WMB  one  of  the  worst  crimes  a  Greek 
imagination  could  conceive.  In  like  manocr, 
the  Trojan  captivi's  slain  at  the  funeral  p]t 
of  Patroclus.  become  another  venion  of 
lhc»e  many-<'oloured  clouds  of  suntet,  be- 
cau:<e  we  are  told  the  Greeka  did  not  me 
human  sacrifl'-ea.  What  became  of  tk 
nephews  of  Xerxes  taken  in  thu  isle  at 
Piiyttaleia 'i'  And  still  latter,  bow  deanm 
wi-re  many  Tbebans  to  sacrifice  a  vir^  at 
Leuctra. 

Where  the  exact  balance  lies,  no  mas 
will  ever  know.  Mythology  is  mixed  up  <i 
various  strenms  each  of  which  has  in  tan 
had  more  than  iu  due  pruportitHt  BMtgotd 
to  it.  Ulsitorical  fact  exag;;erated  was  the 
old  ftory,  when  Jupiter  became  a  King  fif 
Crete,  and  Odin  a  northern  oooqiMtw. 
Abstract  ideas  personified  next  became  At 
prevalent  theory,  and  Power,  Wiadov, 
Beauty,  War,  So:,  were  shown  workine  Mt 
their  attributes.  Then  followed  the  Chris- 
tian habit  of  tracing  the  heathen  tale  to  a 
Scriptural  tradition,  such  as  Ucrcules  to 
Samnon,  Arion  to  Jonah ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day  the  atmospherical  theory,  being  the 
freshest,  is  swallowing  up  all  the  resL 

Now,  to  our  mind  all  these  have  had  their 
share  in  the  work  of  creating  the  three 
^reat  mytboli^es  of  the  world  —  the  Indian, 
the  classical,  and  the  northern.  Hie  origi- 
nal  facts  of  the  history  of  man,  the  Creation, 
the  Promise  of  the  woman-born  Vli'tor  over 
the  Ser[)ent,  the  Delude  and  the  Tower  flf 
Babel,  are  of  universal  occurrence  not  CO^ 
in  the  national  legends  of  the  Aryan  race, 
but  in  tboM  of  almost  every  people  tbet 
possessed  any  memory  at  all. 

It  is  now  said  tliat  the  conqunrore  repre- 
sent dav,  an  I  th'<  dragons  diu-kneas  folded 
about  the  earth  ;  but  we  believe  that   th^ 

SI  f-tr  deeper,  and  that  actnal  Light  and 
,irkne<>s  are  tbiimtelves  but  another  allege- 
ry  of  that  (mru]uest  of  all  conqaeata,  the 
boiHt  of  which  upb  >ri!  the  world  throngh  the 
weary  ajces  of  waiting.  Krishna  bound  in 
the  serpent's  coils.  tramplln;{  its  head,  bat 
wounded  by  it  in  t!ie  heel ;  Apollo  standing 
radiant  over  Pithr)n ;  Hercules  demolisbiag 

;  the  Hvdra ;  Siijur.l   re-4.:ujn^  the   I 
from  the  Lindwurm  Fafnir;  all  t' 
body  the  yearninjs  fir   Bim  * 
bruise  the  Ser|>ent's  Head,  just  ai 

I  qnent  Christian  myths  of  S.GiOTge,  £ 
Uia,  S  Margaret,  and  many  more  lesaer  aa« 
morelocalsainMcrystallize,  asit  weie,ihe^ 
legory  of  the  disciples  enabled  to  tread  oa 


r  ho   ahonld 
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serpents  and  scorpions,  in  tl)eir  mafter's 
power.  Mr.  Henderson  has  regaled  us  with 
a  splendid  collection  of  *'  Worms  of  the 
North,"  no  less  >tlian  six,  so  authenticated 
that  if  only  we  were  prepared  to  believe  in 
the  monsters'existence,  we  should  really  ac- 
cept the  tales  as  well  proved  ! 

There  was  the  So«'kbnrn  Worm,  who  was 
killed  by  the  brave  Conyers,  with  a  falchion, 
wherewith  every  Bishop  of  Durham  was* 
presented  by  the  Lord  of  Sock  bum  on  his 
entrance  into  his  diocese.  The  last  time 
the  ceremony  was  performed  was  in  1826, 
on  tLe  inauguration  of  Van  Mildert,  the 
last  Bi<«hop  of  Palatine.  There  was  ttie 
Pollard  Worm,  which  wonned  in  an  oak 
wood  near  Bishop  Auckland,  and  was  killed 
by  a  knight  named  Pollard,  who  was  re- 
warded by  as  much  land  as  be  could  ride 
round  durinir  the  Bishop's  dinner;  there 
was  the  Laid  ley  Worm  of  Spindleston 
Heugh,  a  poor  transformed  maiden,  who 
was  rescued  by  her  brothcT;  the  Lii.ton 
Worm,  the  Dragon  of  Stratbmartin,  and  the 
Lambton  Worm  whose  story  is  very  circum- 
stantial. 

This  monster,  it  appears,  was  evoked  by 
the  curses  of  the  reckless  young  heir  of 
Lambton,  who  was  fishing  in  the  Wear  on 
a  Sunday  morning  while  his  n*Mgh hours 
were  going  to  ma^s,  and  pulled  out  so  ugly 
a  creature  that  he  imniediatelv  detatehe^l  it 
from  his  hook,  and  threw  it  into  what  is 
called  the  Worm  Well.  There  it  grew  so 
large,  and  assumed  so  horrible  an  appear- 
ance, that  the  unhappy  heir  of  Lambton 
could  bear  it  no  lonyer,  but  went  away  — 
according  to  one  legend,  to  the  crusades, 
so  as  to  be  purified  ftom  his  sins.  In  bis 
absence,  it  increased  so  much  that  itslenf^th 
three  times  encircled  an  oval  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wear,  whieh  still  bears  th>* 
name  of  the  Womrs  Hill.  It  committed 
all  the  true  draconian  ravages  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  only  kept  in  some  sort  of  cheek 
bj  the  ingenuity  of  the  old  steward  of 
Lambton,  who  propitiated  it  by  the  offering 
daily  of  atrongn  filled  with  nine  cows'  milk. 
Of  course,  half  the  gentlemen  of  the  country 
side  tried  to  kill  the  monster,  and  were 
themiwlTes  destroyed,  as  the  drasron  had  the 
power  of  reuniting  when  cut  iA  two,  and 
this  lasted  till  the  return  of  the  unfortunate 
aathor  of  the  mi^shief.  He  took  counsel 
with  a  wise  woman  how  to  encounter  the 
animal,  and  she  advised  him  to  array  himself 
in  armour  spiked  all  over,  and  to  stand  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  rirer.  Also,  he  was  to 
take  a  vow  that  he  would  make  a  Jephtha- 
like  sai^rifice  of  the  6rst  thing  he  should 
meet  after  the    victory.    Otherwise,    for 


nine    generations    no    Lord    of   Lambton 
bhould  die  in  his  bed. 

Th^  Dragon's  mode  of  attack  seems  to 
ha\e  been  of  the  boa-constrictor  kind,,  so 
the  porcupine  armour  proved  highly  effect- 
ive, and  when  it  loosed  itself  from  its  over- 
dose embrace,  the  knight,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  Wear,  cut  its  coil  in  two  so 
judiciously,  that  the  current  of  the  river 
carried  off  the  lower  half,  and  prevented  it 
from  reuniting,  so  that  the  upper  portion 
was  soon  disposed  of.  In  spite  of  all 
precautions,  however,  the  first  f)er8on  to. 
meet  the  victor  was  bis  poor  old  father,  and 
thus  it  became  needful  to  incur  the  doom, 
which  sct'ms  to  have  been  exactly  verified. 
Two  Lambtons  were  slain  on  the  Royalist 
side  in  the  great  Rebellion,  and  the  last,  in 
whom  the  curse  exhausted  itself  was  Henry 
Lambton,  M.P.,  who  died  in  his  carriage 
on  the  26th  of  June,  1761,  while  crossing 
the  bridge  across  the  Wear  and  Lambton. 
Counting  nine  lords  of  Lambton  back 
from  him,  Yorkshire  antiquaries  arrived  at 
*  John  Lambton  that  slew  ye  Worme '  who 
was  Knight  of  Rhodes  and  Lord  of  Lambton. 

No  idea  has  been  more  deeply  fixed 
amon;;  the  people  of  all  ages  and  times 
than  this  dragon-fight.  And  granting  that 
here  and  there  the  tradition  may  have  been 
refreshed  by  the  discovery  of  saurian  re- 
mains(though  the  above  quoted  northern 
tales  do  not  occur  in  districts  containing 
such  relies),  and  that  in  a  few  cases  such  as 
that  of  Regulus,  and  the  Knight  of  Rhodes, 
the  enemy  may  have  been  a  veritable  ser- 
peiit,  yet  i^till  we  think  that  it  is  the  myste- 
rious ( nmity  between  tiie  serpent  and  the 
woman,  bin  seed  and  her  seed,  that  has  ex- 
alte^l  the  conflict  to  such  a  distinguished 
plat'e  in  popular  estimation. 

The  Rainbow  is  another  subject  of  pri- 
maeval tradition,  universally  beloved  among 
the  «'hildren  of  Japhet  and  Shem;  the  love- 
Iv  Iris,  the  messenger  of  the  gods  among  the 
Greeks  ;  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of  the 
flowers  with  the  We!sh  ;  ami  among  tbe 
Northmen  the  bridge  of  Heaven,  over  which 
noble  souls  pass  to  the  Valhalla ;  while  the 
negro  races  regard  the  token  of  mercy  as  an 
evil  spirit !  Beyond  these  very  earhebt  prim- 
itive facts,  we  are  (*onvinced  that  the  ttieonr 
of  distortions  of  Scripture  breaks  down,  it 
was  worked  to  the  uttermost  by  mauy  good 
men  of  the  last  century,  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  thev  forced  Hebrew  into  being  tfawB 
parent  of  other  languases.  Maurice^  An- 
cient Hindostan  and  Daveis's  Celtic  Re- 
searches are  memorials  of  the  vast  erudition 
spent  in  building  on  insecure  foundations. 

The  historicM  theory  was  the  favoonla 
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with  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  themselves, 
when  they  had  outpjrown  their  simple  cre- 
dulity, and  yet  would  not  not  relidquish 
their  divine  and  heroic  ancestry.  They 
knocked  out  and  explained  away  the  mar- 
vellous, and  composed  v^ry  rational  and 
very  dull  histories  of  the  migrations  and 
conquests  of  their  forefathers.  Every  na- 
tion goes  through  this  stage  of  rationality 
just  as  every  child  discards  its  fairy  tales, 
and  then  returns  to  them  again  with  clearer 
eye-sight.  Where  the  germ  of  truth  li»'8,  it 
is  almost,  if  not  quite^  impossible  to  detect ; 
but  the  examples  of  Attila,  of  Arthur,  and 
of  Charles  the  Great  convince  us  that  there 
IS  no  certainty  that,  becau$;e  a  personage 
occurs  in  a  world  of  impossible  and  mythi- 
cal companions  and  adventures,  he  should 
have  never  had  a  substantial  existence,  even 
though,  like  Arthur  and  Charles,  his  name 
should  be  strangelv  connected  with  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major. 

The  belief  that  manv  deities  and  many 
myths  embody  abstract  ideas  and  Qualities, 
is  worked  out  to  its  utmost  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Homer.  His  chapter  upon  Zeus, 
Athene,  and  Apollo,  connecting  Athene 
with  Divine  Wia<lom,  is  a  grand  composi- 
tion, and  we  believe  that  wherever  the 
names  may  have  come  from,  the  Greek  mind 
had  added  the  idea.  Zeus  was  indeed  the 
sky,  but  he  was  also  Almighty  Power  and 
Fatherhood  ;  Athene  was  the  Eastern 
Ah&na,  or  the  Dawn,  springing  from  her 
father's  brow,  but  on  this  name  all  the  tra- 
ditional dn»aras  of  Divine  Wisdom  had 
clung;  and  Ptioebus  Apollo,  though  soiled 
even  in  the  Homeric  conception,  and 
his  purity  given  away  to  his  sister,  was 
the  terrible,  searchinij,  healint;,  yet  de- 
stroying li*;ht.  And  as  the  superior 
Greeks  advanced  in  power  of  thought  and 
philosophy,  they  would  fain  have  made  their 
deities  more  and  more  of  embodiments  of 
great  ideas;  but  they  were  hampered  by 
the  atmospherical  allegories  which  were  at- 
tached to  the  names  of  their  gods  and 
heroes,  and  became  monstrous  and  gross  in 
creatures  looked  on  as  magnified  human 
beings. 

Northern  imagination  was  less  tied  down, 
and  its  deities  were  able  far  more  freely  to 
represent  the  universal  combat  of  good  and 
evil,  the  wily  arts  by  which  evil  for  a  time 
could  triumph,  its  fall,  ita  recovery,  the 
destruction  and  consummation  of  all  things. 
But  as  Christianity  was  at  hand  to  satisfy  — 
if  it  did  not  form  —  all  the  better  longmgs 
of  the  Teuton,  it  is  to  Greece  that  we  turn 
for  that  literature  that  shows  how  great 
minds  strove  to  mould  wild  old  tradition  to 


express  their  sense  of  Divine  Justice,  their 
cravings  for  the  vanished  light,  their  lament 
over  the  sadness  of  things  aronnd.  To  oar 
minds  it  seems  a^  if,  while  the  finvoored 
race  of  Shem  was  directed  by  Grod  himself 
to  the  truth,  and  tiie  few  intellectual  soni 
of  the  accursed  race  were  guided  by  the 
devil  to  the  foul  worship  that  prevailed 
among  the  Canaanites,  the  race  of  Japhet 
was  left  to  its  own  devices,  and  according  to 
the  theory  already  mentioned,  foraieirto 
themselves  dreams  and  mvths  out  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  The  .  main  ftet 
seems  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
students  of  Vedic  hymns,  that  the  sky,  tbe 
sun,  the  earth,  the  dawn,  the  twUight, 
the  clouds,  the  winds,  and  the  rain, 
had  an  infinity  of  names,  and  were  spoken 
of  in  perpetually  recurring  parables  of 
homely  pastoral  life,  such  as  fanciful  chil- 
dren may  be  heard  to  use  when  watcfaiiig 
the  clouds  or  the  shapes  in  the  fire.  One 
cloud  was  a  golden  fleece,  which  was  lost  at 
ni^ht,  and  brought  back  from  the  east  A 
morning ;  the  clouds  were  cows,  gatberod 
into  their  fold,  or  stolen  by  the  meny  morn- 
ing breeze^  and  reconquered  by  the  son,  or 
they  were  sieves  in  which  maidens  were 
forced  for  ever  to  carry  water,  no  doabt  m 
a  terrible  punishment  for  some  greai  df^ 
fence ;  or  the  sun  was  a  hero  coming  forth 
as  a  bridegroom  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
rejoicing  as  a  giant  to  run  his  course,  con- 
tending with  the  storm  and  cold,  his  mn^ 
mies,  and  sinking  to  rest  or  to  death,  how- 
ever fancy  might  paint  his  setting.  Ety^ 
mology  and  comparison  iiave  established 
many  of  the  classical  imaginations  to  be 
grounded  on  those  daily  appearanees. 
Names  clumsily  explained  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  had  forgotten  their  real 
derivation,  are  easily  cleared  up  by  eooh 
parison  with  the  Sanskrit,  as,  for  instsnoe, 
Herme  with  Sarama,  the  dawn  or  moniing 
wind ;  and  many  a  fbul  and  ridicnlmis  or 
horrible  fable  that  blacken«Ml  the  charaeter 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  perplexed  good 
men,  is  resolved  into  a  simple  parabfo  of 
nature.  And  in  the  zest  of  these  discorer- 
ies,  as  we  before  said,  we  think  tJie  other 
sources  of  ancient  faith  are  too  entirely  for- 
gotten, and  primsBval  tradition,  sense  of 
abstract  combat  between  good  and  erfly 
and  sheer  actual  fact  are  all  disregarded  in 
the  desire  to  trace  every  legend  to  a  simplo 
source,  —  namely,  the  atma«pherical  fhneiei 
of  the  Aryans  before  they  dispersed. 

Each  attempt  is  one-sided,  becaoae  it  tf 
not  sufficiently  taken  into  account  that  tbe 
whole  universe,  moral  and  physical,  i 
great  allegory,  and  has  been  so  ever 
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id  that  the  dragon  slayer  is  not  the       ^  ^,  .-        r  •      ^    -^    - 

k«  wr, .«««  K«.»-:««  /u^  Q^..*w>»4*.       Doubtless    the  promotion  of  locnlanty  is 

.be  Woman  brmsing  the  Serpents  ^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  imp!)rrant  objects  that  can  be 

It  Dij  slaying  Night,  when  sunnse  g^^jj^d  i^  ^he  ciiliivation  of  social  science.     It 

larkness  is  the  daily  type   of   the  ^q^\^  be  in  some  measure  effected  by  the  prac- 

•n,  the  Son  of  Righteousness  —  the  tise  of  emjiloyinp,  in  fainilihr  dii<cour8e,  relatire 

the  Woman  rising  from  the  Night  or  addressed  to  ordinary'people,  terms  and  titles 

1,  haying  won  the  victory.  sach  as  Majesty,  Highness,  Grace,   Lordship, 

jtward  creation  is  the  allegory  of  and  so  forth,  with  the  difference  of  being  ap- 

r  and  higher  world,  and  the  para-  propriate  to  thohc  people  individually,  on  ac- 

>ned  of  the  one  speaks  of  the  other,  eount  of  either  their  pergonal  peculiarities,  oc- 

I  a  fact  being   an   allegory  destroy  cupat,ons  professions,  or  trades.    As  : - 
rialify  as  a  historical  truth.     The        g«  Needfulness  the  Scavenger. 

1     V      I  *      X  au    t «  J  His  Blueness  the  Butcher. 

he  bond- woman  cast  out  the  Israel-        ^j^  Uouphiness  the  iiakcr. 
lerings,  are  typical,  but  none  the        His  Spiceiness  the  Grocer. 
hey  tacts.     Our  alleffones  are  suiv        m^  Greasiness  the  Tallow  Chandler. 
od*8   allejrones  are  like  His  City,        His  Mitiness  the  Cheesemonger. 
re,   and   solid   truth.      Revelation,        His  Transparency  the  Glazer. 

history,  nature,  mind,  all  have  the        His  Mealiness  the  Miller, 
ths  to  tell ;  therefore  it  is  no  won-        His  Constructiveness  the  Carpenter  and  Join- 

they   should   often   coincide,  and  ®^'„.    ___     .  .     ^  ,    , 

be  mirvoll.ms  froth  of  imaginations        g!»  Waxiness  the  Cobbler. 

by  the  seething  aspirations  of  past       g.**  KleRanec  the  Fop,  ; 

LiiLi      jx      1  uu  uui^        His  Inventiveness  the  Novelist, 

bould  be  hard  to  place  each  bubble       jj.^  Troublesonieness  the  Tax-Collcctor. 
;ht  account.  ^     .     .         ^       >li8  Medaeitv  the  Storyteller. 

t,   we   are  but  at  the  beginning  of       His  Malevolence  the  flashing  Reviewer. 
:.     Hitherto  the  question  has  only        His  Irritahi1i|y  the  Author, 
ited  either  in    a   narrow   or   frag-        His  Astuteness  the  Diplomatist. 

manner,  nor   have   materials  yet        His  Shrewilncss  the  Lawyer, 
ly  colKcted.     We  hope,  however,        His  Humbujj  the  Qnaik. 
e  preat  mind  may  yet  give   us  a       His  Oilmess  the  Popular  Preacher. 
id   in.truiaive  comparative  Aryan        g!«  pomposity  the  Jicadle. 

•!L"»'«^    -^i:-I:^«        His  Combat! veiiess  the  Pujiilist. 
0%   sop  .r .tiM^r    primitive    religion        ^^  Dostructiveness  the  Exocutioncr. 
mosplienc    parable,   marking     the        His  CorpuK-ncc  the  Fat  Man. 

of  naiional  character,  distinguish-        His  Skinniness  the  Thin  Man. 
irobably  historical  facts,  and  show-        His  Bashfnlne^s  the  Iri-huian. 
b  le^trnds   and  obstTvances  perti-        His  fixtravagance  the  Scot. 
'have  kept  their  hold  upon  different       To    the    forej?oing    examples,    many  mow 

I,  with   the  nio'liiijations  that  they  might  be  added,  wiih   txhiiarating   emsct,  es- 

BiVfd  from  Ciristianity,  and  Chris-  pecially  by  the  reader  who  enjoys  the  advan- 

om   them.     Such   a   work   as  this  wg«    of   having  a  great    many    friends  and 

I  Mr.    Caxtoii's   famous   History  of  acquaintances  whose  circumstanres  are   ludic- 

it  it  would  also  be  a  history  ol  the  ">"»»  o"*  «f   ^^t^"*  f^«  personal  peculiarities  aie 

»  of  truth,  ar.d  to  collect  materials  grotesque.  -  /^u«c/i. 
a  structure  is  the  real  object  of  all 

»f  Iblk-lorc.  


■  A  royal  ».ign  manual  warrant  of  King  Charles 

II,  issued  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  is  print- 

9enn  announces  an  important  discov-  ed  in  the  BnHd*T,  which  says  that  it  was  round 

h    he  ha.>  just  made  ;    viz,  that  in  a  in  an  old  office  book  Iwlonpin^  to  the  otfloe  of 

analysis  of  some  of  the  stars,  he  ha«  the  Lord  ChainlK'rlain.     Neither  Malone  nor 

Is.  which  indicjitu  the  presence  of  aqne-  Payne  Collier  has  noti<'ed  it      "In  the  sign 

ir  in  these  I  o«lics.    He  o^tserved  this  es  manual,'*  continues  our  autliority.  after  printing 

I  the  case  ot  the  hpectrum  of  Antares.  it,  "eleven  plays  are  assi^tied  to  Sir  William 

to  avoid  any  ciror  ttirough  the  pres-  Davenant,  the  patentee  of  the  Duke's  Theatre: 

tmos}»h'.*ri<-  vapour,  M.  Jansenn  con-  one  by  Webster,  *The  Duchess  of  Malfi; '  one 

8  experiments  ait  Ktna,  where  the  air  by  Sir  John  Denham,  '  The  Sophy ; '  and  nine 

ably  rar-  aud  dry.     llcsearcfaes  made  by  Shakespeare.     We   ha\e   here,  then,  fresh 

no  and  Mitrsiilles,  lend  him  to  con-  and  startling  evidence  of  the  preeminent  popn- 

i  there  is  wtfcr  vapour  in  the  atmos-  larity  of  ShakcFpcan*  over  other  dramatists  in 

xxh  Mars  and  Satom.  the  reign  of  Chtries  U.'' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVir. 
CLEVE  VERNEY  HAS   A    VISITOR. 

So  Cleve  Yemej  returned  to  England, 
and  his  friends  thought  his  trip  to  Paris, 
short  as  it  was,  had  done  him  a  world  of 
good.  What  an  alterative  and  tonic  a  little 
change  of  air  sometimes  is  ! 

The  Honorable  Kilfyn  Fulke  Verney 
was,  in  his  hi<;h,  thin-minded  way,  at  last 
tolerably  content,  and  more  pompous  and 
respected  than  ever.  The  pr-orot'  his  suc- 
cession to  the  peerage  of  V'«^rney  was  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  state.  He  would  prove 
It,  and  take  his  seat  next  Session.  He 
would  add  another  to  the  long  li-t  of  Lords 
Viscounts  Vemey  of  Malory  to  be  found  in 
the  gold  and  scarlet  chronicle  of  snch  digni- 
ties. He  had  arranged  with  the  trustees 
for  a  provisional  possession  of  Verney 
House,  the  great  stone  mansion  which 
blocks  one  side  of  the  smnll  parallelogram 
called  Verney  Square.  Already  contractors 
had  visited  it  and  explored  its  noble  cham- 
bers and  long  corridors,  with  foot-rule  an<l 
note-book,  getting  together  ^material  for 
tenders,  ana  Cleve  had  already  a  room 
there  when  he  cime  up  to  town.  Some 
furniture  had  got  in,  and  some  servants 
were  established  there  also,  and  so  the 
stream  of  life  had  begun  to  transfuse  itself 
from  the  old  town  residence  of  the  Hon. 
Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney  into  these  long  for- 
saken channels. 

Here,  one  morning,  called  a  gentleman 
named  Dingwell,  whom  Cleve  Verney,  hap- 
pening to  be  in  town,  desired  tlie  servant  to 
show  into  the  room  where  he,  sat,  with  his 
breakfast  and  his  newspapers  about  him. 

The  tall  old  man  entered,  with  a  slight 
stoop,  leering,  Cleve  thought,  a  little  sar- 
castically over  his  shoulder  as  he  did  so. 

Mr.  Dingwell  und<*rweiit  Mr.  Cleve  Ver- 
ney's  rec4*f)tion,  sniilinc:  oddly,  under  his 
white  eyebrows,  after  his  wont* 

**  I  suspect  some  little  mistake,  isn't  there  ? ' 
said  he,  in  his  cold,  harsh,  quiet  tones.  **  You 
can  hardly  be  the  brother  of  my  old  friend 
Arthur  V emey.  I  had  hoped  to  see  Mr. 
Kifi'yn  Fulke  Verney  —  I  —  eh  ?  ' 

"  i*m  his  nephew." 

**  Oh  !  nephetc  f  Yes  —  another  genera- 
tion—  ves,  of  rourKe.  I  caUed  to  see  the 
Honorahle  Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney.  I  was 
notable  to  attend  the  consultation,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it.  You  know  I'm  your  f»rin- 
cipal  witness,  eh  ?     I )ing well's  my  name  " 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  —  I  beg  par* ion,  Mr. 
Dingwell,"  said  Cleve,  who,  by  one  of  those 
odd    slips    of   memory,    which    sometimes 


occur,  had  failed  to  connect  the  name  witli 
the  case,  on  its  turning  np  thus  nnezpected- 

**I  hope  your  admhrable  ancle,  KiflTjn 
Verney,  is,  at  all  eyents,  cUive  and  approadh 
a^fle"  said  the  old  man,  glancing  grimly 
about  the  room ;  **•  thon^  jierhaps  you're  hk 
next  heir,  and  the  hope  is  nan II j  polite  ?  "  ' 

This  impertinence  of  Mr.  Dingwell's,  M^. 
Cleve  Verney,  who  knew  his  importance, 
and  had  heard  something  of  his  odd  temper, 
resented  only  by  asking  nim  to  be  seated. 

**  That"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  Ticioos 
laugh  and  a  flush,  also  angfry,  '*  is  a  liberty 
which  I  was  about  to  takke  uninTtted,  by 
right  of  my  years  and  fatigue,  eh  ?  " 

And  he  sat  down  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  rather  nettled  than  pleased  by  aa 
attention. 

'*  And  what  about  Mr.  KifTyn  Vemey  ?" 
he  asked,  sharply. 

*'  My  uncle  is  in  the  country,**  answered 
Cleve,  who  would  have  liked  to  answer  the 
fool  according  to  his  folly,  but  he  succumbni 
to  the  necessity,  inculeated  with  nioirh 
shrewdness,  garnished  with  some  rMferences 
to  S..Tipture,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Larkin.  of  indnl- 
ging  the  ereentricities  of  Mr.  Dingwvli'i 
temper  a  little. 

**  Then  he  is  alive  ?  I've  heard  such '  an 
account  of  the  Verneys,  their  lives  are  fo 
brittle,  and  snap  so  suddenlv ;  my  poor 
friend  Arthur  told  me,  ana  that  Jew 
fellow  Levi,  here,  who  seems  so  intimate 
with  the  family  —  d — n  him  1  —  says  the 
same:  no  London  house  likes  to  insure 
them.  Well,  I  see  you  don*t  like  it:  do 
one  does ;  tl  e  smell  of  the  coffin,  sir  ;  itme 
enousih  when  we  are  camon  and  fiU  it. 
Ha, ha,  ha!" 

*'  Yes,  sir,  qui'p^"  said  Cleve  dryly. 

^*  No  youni;  man  likes  the  sight  of  that 
stinking  old  lant<'rn-jawed  fellow,  who  shall 
be  nameless,  looking  over  his  sparle  so  slily ; 
but  the  best  wav  is  to  do  as  Tve  ilone. 

« 

Since  you  must  meet  him  one  day,  go  ap  to 
him  and  make  his  acquaintance,  and  shake 
hands ;  and  egad  I  when  you've  grown  a 
little  bit  intimate,  he's  not  half  so  disga*it- 
ing,  and  sometimes  he's  even  a  little  Int 
funnv." 

'*  If  I  were  thinking  of  the  profession  of  a 
sexton,  or  an  nndertak*T,  I  might,**  began 
Cleve,  who  felt  a  profound  dis  ust  of  this 
old  Mr  Dingwell, "  but  as  I  don*t,  and  since 
by  the  time  it  comes  to  my  turn,  I  shall  be 

pretty  well  pa«t  seeing  and  smelling  ** 

*'  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,**  said  Mr.  Din^ 
well,  with  one  of  his  ugly  smirks.  **  But  it 
isn't  about  such  matters  that  I  want  to 
trouble  you  ;  in  fact,  I  came  to  say  a  word 
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**  I  suppose,  youne  gentleman,  yoa  have 
jour  pleasures,  and  I  have  mine,  and  they're 
not  to  be  had  without  money ;  and  egad, 
sir,  iFyou  fancy  it's  for  love  of  your  old  un- 
cle or  of  you,  that  I'm  here,  and  taking  all 
this  trouble,  you  are  very  much  mistaken  ; 
and  if  I  help  you  to  this  bouse,  and  the  title, 
and  estates.  111  take  leave  to  help  myself  to 
some  little  amusement  —  money  I  mean, 
also.     Cool  fellows,  egad.*' 

The  brown  features  of  the  old  man  flush- 
ed ag^in  angrily  as  he  laughed. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Dingwell.  1  can  only  re- 
peat what  I  have  said,  and  1  will  also  speak 
to  Mr.  Lark  in.  I  have  no  power  in  the 
business  myself,  and  you  had  better  talk  to 
him."  said  Cleve. 

**  I  prefer  the  fountain-head,  sir.  I  don't 
care  twopence  how  you  arrange  it  among 
yourselves ;  but  you  must  give  me  the  mon- 
ey by  Saturday." 

**  Rather  an  early  day,  Mr.  Dingwell ; 
however,  as  I  said,  the  question  is  fbr  my 
uncle,  it  can't  atfect  me,"  said  Cleve. 

Mr.  Dingwell  mused  angrily  for  a  little, 
and  Cleve  thought  his  face  one  of  the 
wickedest  he  had  ever  seen,  while  in-  this 
state  of  excited  rumination. 

"  You  all  —  both  owe  me  more  in  that 
man's  death  —  there  are  very  odd  circum- 
stances about  it,  1  can  tell  you  —  than,  per- 
haps, you  at  present  imagine,"  said  Mr. 
Dingwell,  looking  up  suddenly,  with  a  dis- 
mal sneer,  which  subsided  into  an  equally 
dismal  stare. 

Cleve,  for  a  second  or  two,  returned  the 
stare,  while  the  question  crossed  his  mind : 
**  Can  the  old  villain  mean  that  my  miser- 
able uncle  met  his  death  by  foul  means,  in 
which  he  took  a  part,  and  intends  to  throw 
that  consideration  in  with  his  averred  ser- 
vices, to  enchance  his  claim  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  tell  your  uncle,  with 
my  compliments,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  ^*  that 
he'll  make  a  kettle  of  fish  of  the  whole  affair, 
in  a  way  he  doesn't  expect,  unless  he  makes 
matters  square  wiih  me.  I  often  think  I'm 
a  d d  idiot,  sir,  to  let  you  off*  as  I  do." 

*'  I  don't  see,  Mr.  Dingwell,  that  you  are 
letting  us  off,  as  you  say,  so  very  easily," 
answered  Cleve,  with  a  cold  smile. 

**  No,  you  don't  see,  but  111  make  you  see 
it,"  said  Mr.  Dingwell,  very  tartly,  and  with 
an  unpleasant  laugh.  **  Arthur  Vemey 
was  always  changing  his  quarters  —  was 
never  in  the  light  He  went  by  different 
nicknames.  There  were  in  all  Constantino- 
ple but  two  men,  except  myself,  the  consul, 
and  the  stockbroker,  who  cashed  the  money- 
orders  for  him,  who  could  identify  him,  or 
who  knew  his  name.     He  lived  in  the  dark, 
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and  not  very  cleanly  —  you'll  excuse  the 
simile  —  like  one  of  your  sewer-rats.  He 
died  suddenly  and  oddly,  sir,  like  a  candle 
on  which  has  fallen  a  drop  of  water,  with  a 
splutter  and  a  flash,  in  a  moment  —  one  of' 
your  Verney  deaths,  sir.  You  might  as 
well  hope  to  prove  the  death  of  a  particular 
town-dog  there,  without  kennel  or  master 
or  name,  a  year  ader  hb  brothers  had  eaten 
him.     So,  sir,  I  see  my  value." 

*'  I  don't  recollect  that  my  uncle  ever 
disputed  it,"  replied  Mr.  Cleve  Verney. 

"  I  understand  your  difficulty  perfectly. 
The  ptesumption  of  English  law,  ha  I  hal 
ha !  is  in  favour  of  the  duration  of  human 
life,  whenever  you  can't  prove  a  death. 
So,  English  law,  which  we  can't  dispute  — 
for  it  is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  — 
places  the  putrid 'body  of  my  late  friend 
Arthur  in  the  robes,  coronet,  and  staff  of 
the  Verneys,  and  would  give  him  the  spend- 
ing of  the  rentA,  too,  but  that  you  can't  make 
a  horse  drink,  though  you  may  bring  him  to 
the  water.  At  all  events,  sir,  my  festering 
friend  in  the  shroud  will  hold  secure  posses* 
sion  of  the  estates  against  all  comers  till  he 
exhausts  that  patient  presumption,  and  sees 
KiflTyn,  and  you,  sir,  and  every  Vemey 
now  alive,  laid  with  their  faces  upward.  So, 
sir,  you  see  I  know  my  value.  1  have  the 
grand  arcanum ;  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
Philosopher's  Stone  that  can  turn  your  pew- 
ter and  brass  into  gold.  I  hold  it  fast,  sir, 
and,  egad  1  I'll  run  away  with  it,  unless  I 
see  a  reason."  And  the  o|d  gentleman 
laughed,  and  shru<;ged  and  expanded  his 
slender  hands  with  a  deprecation  that  was 
menacing. 

Cleve  was  very  an^ry,  but  he  was  also 
alarmed ;  for  Mr.  Dingwell  looked  quite 
capable  of  any  treason  against  the  Verney 
interest  to  which  his  avarice  or  his  spites 
might  prom pt  him.  A  wild,  cold,  wandering 
eye  ;  a  play  of  the  nostrils,  and  a  corruga- 
tion of  the  brows  that  gave  to  his  smile,  or 
his  laugh,  a  menace  that  was  villanous,  and 
almost  insane  —  warned  the  ^oung  man  of 
the  quality  of  the  beast,  and  invited  him  to 
the  exercise  of  all  his  self<*ontroL 

**  I  am  quite  certain,  Mr.  Dingwell,  that 
my  uncle  will  do  whatever  is  reasonable  and 
fair,  and  I  am  also  sure  that  he  feels  his  ob* 
ligations  to  you.  I  shall  take  care  that  he 
hears  all  that  you  have  said,  and  yoa  under- 
stand that  I  literally  have  neitner  power 
nor  influence  in  his  decision." 

*'  Well,  he  feels  his  obligations  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Dingwell.    ''  That  is  pteasant." 

**  Certainly ;  and,  as  I  said,  whatever  ts 
fair  and  reasonable  I  am  certain  lie  will  doy** 
said  Cleve  Vemey. 
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"Fair  and  reasonable  —  that  is  exactly 
the  thing  —  the  value  ;   and  you  know  — 

*  The  worth  precise  of  any  thing 
Is  so  mach  money  as  'twill  bring/ 

And  I'll  make  it  bring  what  I  say ;  and  I 
make  it  a  rule  to  treat  money  matters  in 
the  grossest  terms,  be(;ause  that  is  the  only 
language  which  is  at  once  intellipble  and 
direct  —  and  grossness  I  believe  to  be  the 
soul  of  busine^ ;  and  so,  sir,  tell  him  witli 
my  compliments,  I  shall  expect  five  hundred 
ponnds  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
Bank  of  England  notes." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  announced 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie,  and  Mr.  Ding  well 
stood  up,  and,  looking  with  a  kind  of  amuse- 
ment and  scorn  round  the  room  upon  the 
dusty  portraits,  made  a  sharp  bow  to  Cleve 
Vemey,  and  saying  — 

♦*  Thafs  all ;  good- morning,  sir  "  —  with 
another  nod,  turned  about,  and  walked 
jauntily  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI II. 

THE   REV.   ISAAC   DIXIE    8KT8    FORTH    ON 

A    MISSION. 

There  was  a  basis  of  truth  in  all  that 
Mr.  Dingwell  had  said,  which  made  his 
voice  more  grating,  his  eye  more  danger- 
ous, and  his  language  more  disfjusting. 

Would  that  Fortune  had  sent  them,  Cleve 
thought,  some  enchanted  horse,  other  than 
that  beast,  to  Ifly  them  into  the  fairy-land  of 
their  long-deferred  ambition  I  Would  that 
she  had  sent  them  a  Rarey,  to  lead  him  by 
a  metaphoric  halter,  and  quell,  by  bis  art, 
the  devil  within  him  —  the  evil  spirit  before 
which  something  in  Cleve's  nature  quailed, 
because  it  seemed  to  know  nothing  but  ap- 
petite, and  was  destitute  of  human  sympa- 
thy or  moral  foresight. 

Dingwell  was  beset  with  dangers  and 
devils  of  his  own ;  but  he  stood  in  his  magic 
circle,  making  mouths  and  shaking  his  nst, 
and  grinning  at  them.  lie  seemed  to  have 
no  imagination  to  awe,  or  prudence  to  re- 
strain'him.  He  was  aware,  and  sO  was 
Cleve,  that  Larkin  knew  all  about  his  old 
bankruptcy,  the  judgments  against  him,  the 
impounded  forgeries  on  which  he  had  been 
on  the  brink  of  indictment,  and  his  escape 
from  prison ;  and  yet  he  railed  at  Larkin, 
and  defied  the  powerful  Vemeys,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  angel  sent  to  illuminate,  to  lee- 
tis.re  and  to  rule  them. 

Mr.   Larkin  was  usually  an  adroit  and 


effectual  tamer  of  evil  beasts,  in  such  case  as 
this  Mr.  Dingwell  He  waved  his  thin  wand 
of  red-hot  iron  with  a  light  and  firm  hand, 
and  made  every  raw  smoke  in  turn,  till  the 
lion  was  fit  to  he  down  with  the  lamb.  Bqt 
this  Dingwell  was  an  eccentric  brute ;  he 
had  no  awe  for  the  superior  nature,  no  re- 
spect for  the  imposing  airs  of  the  tamer  — 
not  the  slightest  appreciation  even  of  bb 
cautery.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to 
like  the  sensation,  and  amuse  himself  with 
the  exposure  of  his  ttores  to  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  Larkin,  who  began  to  fii^l  himself 
drawn  into  an  embarrassing  and  highly 
disreputable  confidence. 

Mr.  Larkin  had  latterly  quite  given  up 
the  idea  of  frightening  Mr.  Dingwell,  fbr 
when  he  tried  that  method,  Mr.  Dingwell 
had  grown  uncomfortably  lively  and  skit- 
tii<h,  and,  in  fact,  frightened  the  ezemplaij 
Mr.  Larkin  confoundedlv.  He  had  recapit- 
ulated his  own  enormitit'S  with  an  elation 
and  frightful  merriment  worthy  of  a  scanda- 
lous corner  at  a  Walpurges  ball;  had  de- 
monstrated that  he  pcrrectly  understood 
the  game  of  the  serious  attorney,  and  show- 
ed himnelf  so  curiously  thick  of  skin,  and 
witha'l  so  sportive  and  formidable  a  rhinoce- 
ros, that  Mr.  Larkin  then  and  there  learn- 
ed a  lesson,  and  vowed  no  more  to  try  the 
mesmerism  that  succeeded  with  others,  or 
the  hot  ro<l  of  iron  under  which  they  winced 
and  gasped  and  succumbed. 

Such  a  sy^itcmatic,  and  even  dangerow 
defiance  of  every  thing  good,  he  had  never 
encountered  before.  Such  a  person  exactly 
as  this  Mr.  Dingwell  he  could  not  have  im- 
a^jined.  There  was,  he  feared,  a  vein  of  in- 
sanity in  that  unfortunate  man  which  made 
him  insensible  to  the  extreme  peril  of  hb 
own  position,  and  enabled  him  i^'tually  to 
frighten  the  cautious  Mr.*  Larkin,  who  was 
always  girded  with  three  coats  of  mail,  and 
seven  walls  of  brass,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  talismans  beside. 

Here  he  had  quite  enough  of  the  horrid 
adroitness  of  Mr.  Dingwell's  horse-play^  and 
felt  such  qualms  whenever  that  animal 
capered  and  snorted,  that  he  contented  him- 
self with  musing  ai^d  wondering  over  bis 
unintelligible  idiosyncrasies,  and  adopted  a 
8tu<liou8ly  soothing  treatment  with  nim  — 
talked  to  him  in  a  friendly,  and  even  tender 
way  —  and  had  some  vague  plans  of  getting 
him  ultimately  into  a  mad-house. 

But  Mr.  Dingwell  was  by  this  time  ff^^ 
ting  into  his  cab,  with  a  drapery  of  mnflton 
round  him,  and  telling  the  man  through  the 
front  window  to  drive  to  Rosemaiy  Court ; 
he  leaned  back  in  a  comer,  and  cliuckled 
and  snorted  in  a  coqceited  eoitaqr  over  Ui 
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Tictoiy,  And  the  money  which  waa  coming  to 
minister  to  no  good  in  this  evil  world. 

Nowj  Cleve  Vernej  leaned  back  in  hU 
chair,  and  there  rose  before  him  a  view  of  a 
moonlighted  wood,  an  old  chateau,  with  its 
many  peaked  turrets,  and  steep  roofs,  show- 
ing silvery  against  the  deep,  liquid  sky  of 
night,  and  with  a  sigh,  he  saw  on  the  white 
worn  steps,  that  beautiful,  wonderful  shape 
that  was  his  hope  and  his  fate ;  and  as  he 
leaned  on  his  hand,  the  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie, 
whose  name  had  strangely  summoned  this 
picture  from  the  sea  of  his  fancy,  entered 
the  room,  smiling  rosily,  after  his  wont,  and 
extending  his  broad  band,  as  he  marched 
with  deliberate  strides  across  the  floor,  as 
much  as  to  say  — ''  Here  I  am,  your  own  old 
tutor  and  admirer,  who  always  predicted 
great  things  for  yon :  I  know  you  are  charm- 
ed, as  I  am ;  I  know  how  you  will  greet 
me." 

'*  Ha  I  old  Dixie,"  and  Cleye  got  up,  with 
a  kind  of  effort,  and  not  advancing  very  far, 
shook  hands. 

"  So  you  have  j?ot  your  leave  —  a  week 
—  or  how  long  ?  ** 

**  I've  arranged  for  next  Sunday,  that's 
all,  my  dear  Mr.  Yemey  ;  some  little  incon- 
venience, but  very  happy  —  always  hap- 

"  Come,  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you," 
said  Cleve,  drawing  the  clergyman  to  a 
chair  ;  **  Don't  you  remember,  you  ought, 
you  know,  what  Lord  Sparkish  (isn't  k  ?) 
says  in  Swift's  Polite  Conversations  —  *  *Tis 
as  cheap  sitting  as  standing.*  " 

The  clergyman  took  the  chair,  simpering 
bashfully,  tor  the  allusion  was  cruel,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  time  when  the  Reverend  l!*aac 
Dixie,  being  as  yet  young  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  and  somewnat  slow  in  apprehend- 
ing literary  ironies,  had  actually  put  his  pu- 
pil through  a  grave  course  of  **  Polite  Con- 
versation," which  he  picked  up  among  some 
odd  volumes  of  the  works  of  the  great  Dean 
of  St.  Patrick  s,  on  the  school-room  s.ielf  at 
Malory. 

**  And  for  my  accomplishment  of  sajring 
smart  things  in  a  polite  way,  I  am  entirely 
obliged  to  you  ana  Dean  Swift,"  said  Cleve 
mischievously. 

**  Ah  I  ha  1  you  were  always  fond  of  a 
jett,  my  dear  Mr.  Verney ;  you  liked  poking 
fun,  you  did,  at  your  old  tutor ;  but  you 
know  how  that  really  was  —  I  have  ex- 
plained it  so  often  ;  still,  I  do  allow,  the  jest 
IS  not  a  bad  one." 

But  Cleve's  mind  was  already  on  quite 
another  subject. 

**  And  now,  Dixie,"  said  he  with  a  sharp 
glaace  iato  the  clexgyina&*s   eyes,   ^  jou 


know,  or  at  least  you  guess,  what  it  is  I 
want  you  to  do  ibr  me  ? 

The  clergyman  looked  down  by  his  gai> 
ter,.  with  his  head  a  little  a-one-side,  and  his 
mouth  a  little  pursed  ;  and  said  he,  after  a 
momentary  silence  — 

<<  I  really,  1  may  say,  unc^ffeciedly,  assure 
you  that  I  do  UQt." 

"  You're  a  queer  fellow,  old  Dixie,"  said 
Cleve  ;  *''■  you  won't  be  vexed,  but  you  are 
always  a  little  bit  too  clever  ;  I  did  not  tell 
you  exactly,  but  I  told  you  enough  to  enal^ 
vou  to  guess  it.  Don't  you  remember  cfar 
last  talk ;  come  now,  Dixie,  you're  no 
muff." 

^'  I  hope  not,  my  dear  Cleve  ;  I  may  be, 
but  I  don't  pretend  to  that  character,  thonrh 
I  have  still,  I  apprehend,  much  to  learn  ut 
the  world's  ways. 

*'  Yes,  of  course,"  said  the  young  man  ; 
and  tapped  his  small  teeth,  that  glittered 
under  his  moustache,  with  the  end  of  his 
pencil-case,  while  he  lazily  watched  the  faoa 
of  the  clergyman  from  under  his  long  lashes. 

**  And  1  assure  you,"  continued  the  cler- 
gyman, ''  if  1  were  to  pretend  that  I  did 
apprehend  your  intentions,  I  should  be  guilty 
of  an  inaccuracy  amounting,  in  fact,  to  an 
untruth. 

He  thought  he  detected  something  a  lit- 
tle mocking  in  the  handsome  face  of  the 
young  gentleman,  and  could  not  tell,  in  the 
shadow  of  the  window-curtain,  whether  those 
even  white  teeth  were  not  smiling  at  him 
outright ;  and  a  little  nettled,  but  not  for* 
getting  himself,  he  went  on  — 

*'  You  know,  my  dear  Cleve,  it  is  nothing: 
on  earth  to  me  —  absolutely  ;  I  act  merely 
to  oblige  —  merely,  1  mean  to  be  useful  — 
if  in  my  power,  consistently  with  all  other 
considerations,  and  I  speak,  I  humbly,  but 
confiflently  hope,  habitually  the  truth" — 

**  Of  course  you  do,"  said  the  young  ges^ 
tleman,  with  emphasis,   and  growing  quite 
serious  a^ain.     ''  It  is  very  kind,  Iknow^. 
your  coming  all  this  way,  and    managing 
your  week's  absence ;  and  you  may  for  the; 
present  know  just  as  little  or  as  much  of  the 
matter  as  you  please;  only  mind,  this  is — 
not  of  course  in  any  wrong  sense — a  daik. 
business  —  awfully  quiet.    They  say  that  ia 
England,  a  talent  tor  speaking  may  raise, 
a  man  to  anything,  but  I  think  a  talent  fbi' 
holding  one's  tongue  is  sometimes  a  better' 
one.     And  —  I'm  quite  serious,  old  Dixie  — ' 
rU  not  forget  your  fidelity  to  me,  upon  ny 
honour  —  really,  never;  and  as  vouknow^ 
I  may  yet  have  the  power  of  proiving  iL" 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  folded  his  hands, 
and  hung  his  head  sideways  in  a  meek  mod* 
esty,  AM  withal  mUA,  m  mMHj  md  gk^ 
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rionsly,  ai  he  sate  in  front  of  the  window, 
that  had  it  happened  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise, \he  sparrows  in  the  ivy  all  along  the 
stable  walls  would  undoubtedly  have  mis- 
taken it  for  the  glow  of  Aurora,  and  com- 
menced their  chiriping  and  twittering  salu- 
tations to  the  dawn  an  hour  too  soon/' 

**  It  is  very  gratifying,  very,  you  cannot 
readily  estimate,  my  dear,  and  —  may  I  not 
say? — my  Ulwttrious  pupil,  how  grati- 
fying to  me,  quite  irrespecrtiTe  of  all  those 
substantially  kind  intentions  which  you  are 
pleased  to  avow  in  my  behalf,  to  hear  from 
your  lips  so  frank  and  —  may  I  say  —  almost 
affectionate  a  declaration ;  so  just  an  esti- 
mate of  my  devotion  to  your  interests,  and 
I  may  say,  I  hope,  of  my  character  gener- 
ally?" 

The  Hector  of  Clay  was  smiling  with  a 
huge  bashful  ness,  an'i  slowly  foldin<;  and 
rubbing  one  hand  over  the  other,  with  his 
head  gently  inclined,  and  his  great  blue  chin 
upon  his  guileless,  single-breasted,  black  silk 
bosom,  as  he  spoke  all  this  in  mellow  efiu- 
flion. 

Now,  Dixie,"  said  the  young  man,  while  a 
very  anxious  expression  for  the  first  time 
showed  itself  in  his  face,  **  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  kindness  —  a  kindness  that  will  tie  me 
to  you  all  the  days  of  my  life.  It  is  something, 
but  not  much  ;  chiefly  that  you  will  have  to 
keep  a  secret,  and  take  some  little  trouble, 
which  I  know  you  don't  mind ;  but  nothing 
serious,  not  the  slightest  irregularity,  a  trifle, 
fl  8S!4ure  you,  and  chiefly,  as  I  said,  that  you 
•will  have  to  keep  a  secret  for  me.** 

Dixie  also  looked  a  goo  I  deal  graver  as  he 
bowed  his  acquie!>cenee,  tryini;  to  smile  on, 
and  still  sliding  his  hands  softly,  one  over 
the  other. 

"  I  know  you  guess  what  it  is  —  no  mat- 
'ter  —  we*ll  not  discuss  it,  dear  Dixie;  it*s 
qaite  past  that  now.  You'll  have  to  make 
a  little  trip  for  me  —  you*ll  not  mind  it  ; 
only  across  what  you  used  to  call  the  her- 
ring-pond ;  and  you  must  wait  at  the  Silver 
•Lion  at  Caen  ;  it  is  the  b(>st  place  there  — 
I  wish  it  was  better  —  not  a  soul  will  see 
you  —  I  mean  English,  no  one  but  quiet 
French  people  ;  and  there  is  quite  amuse- 
ment, for  a  day  or  so,  in  lookmg  over  the 
old  town.  Just  wait  there,  and  Til  let  you 
know  everything  before  you  have  been  two 
days  there.  I*ve  got  your  passport ;  yon 
shall  have  no  trouble.  And  you  need 
.not  go  to  a  bank,  there's  French  mon^y 
here,  and  you*ll  keep  it,  and  spend  it  for 
me  till  I  see  you  ;  and  you  must  go  to-e/ay/' 

"  And,  of  course,  I  know  it  is  nothing 
wrong^,  my  dear  Cleve  ;  but  we  are  told  tb 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  evil    A  nd  in  any 


case,  I  should  not,  of  course,  for  the  world, 
ofi*t  nd  your  uncle  —  Lord  Vemey,  I  may 
call  him  now  —  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
my  verjr  kind  patron ;  for  I  trust  I  never  for- 
get a  kindness ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out  to 
be  any  thing  which  by  any  chance  be  might 
misinterpret,  I  may  reckon  upon  your  r^ 
gious  silence,  my  dear  Cleve,  as  respects  my 
name  ?  " 

**  Silence !  of  course  —  Td  die  before  I 
should  tell,  under  any  pressure.  I  think  yoa 
know  I  can  keep  a  secret,  and  my  own  es- 
pecially. And  never  trust  my  honour  nxnre 
if  your  name  is  ever  breathed  in  connexion 
with  any  little  service  you  may  render  me." 

He  pressed  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie's  band 
very  earnestly  as  he  spoke. 

''  And  now,  will  you  kindly  take  charge 
of  this  for  me,  and  do  as  I  said  ?  "  continued 
Cleve,  placing  the  French  money  in  Dixie's 
not  unwilling  hand.  **  And  on  this  paper 
I  have  made  a  note  of  the  best  way  —  all 
about  the  boat  and  the  rest ;  and  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  Dixie,  good-by." 

"  And  God  bless  you^  my  dear  Cleve,"  re- 
ciprocated the  clergyman  and  they  shook 
hands  again,  and  the  clergyman  smiled 
blandly  and  tenderly  ;  and  as  he  closed  the 
door,  and  crossed  the  hall,  grew  very 
thoughtful,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  getting 
into  a  possible  mess. 

Cleve,  too,  was  very  pale,  as  he  stood  by 
the  window,  looking  into  the  sooty  gsurden  at 
the  back  of  Vemey  House. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 
OVER  THE  HERRINO-POND. 

Like  the  vision  that  had  visited  Cleve  as 
he  sate  in  the  breakfast-room  of  Verney 
House,  awaiting  the  Rev.  Isaac  D^zle,  the 
old  Chateau  de  Cresseron  shared  that  mght 
in  the  soft  yet  brilliant  moonlight.  Tbt 
clergyman  —  vulgar,  I  am  afraid ;  worldly, 
perhaps ;  certainly  not  beautiful  —  had  lu- 
dertaKcn  this  foreign  mission  into  the  land 
of  romance;  and  among  its  shadows  and 
enchanted  lights,  and  heroic  phantonB, 
looked  I  am  afraid,  incongruous,  as  the 
long-eared,  shaggy  head  of  Bottom  in  the 
fairy- haunted  wood  near  Athens. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Caen,  in  the  Sil- 
ver Lion,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  that  even- 
ing made  himself  partiallv  undersiood,  and 
altogether  comfbruble.  He  had  an  excel- 
lent dinner,  and  partook,  moderate!/  of 
course,  of  the  very  be^t  vintage  in  the  crrpt 
01  that  venerable  inn.  Why  should  be  not  ? 
Was  he  not  making  harmless  holiday,  and 
guilty  of  no  extravagance  ;  for  had  not  Mr. 
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Clere  Vcmey  buckled  a  lon^  purse  to  his 
girdle,  and  told  him  to  dip  his  fingers  in  it 
at  ofien  and  as  deep  as  be  pleased  ?  A  nd  if  he 
undertook  the  task — trod  out  Cleve  Vemey's 
com,  surely  it  was  no  business  of  his  to  call 
far  a  muzzle,  and  deny  himself  his  heart's 
content. 

lo  that  exquisite  moonlight,  having  had 
bis  cup  of  coffee,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  made 
a  loitering  promenade  ;  every  thine  was  be- 
witching—  a  little  wonderful,  he  fancied  — 
a  litile  strange  —  from  his  shadow,  that 
looked  so  sharp  on  tl^e  white  road,  to  the 
Gothic  fronts  and  cables  of  old  carved 
houses,  emitting  ruddy  glimmerings  from 
dhrmond  casements  high  in  air,  and  half 
melting  in  the  deep  liquid  sky,  gleaming 
with  stars  over  his  head. 

All  was  perfectly  French  in  language  and 
costume  :  not  a  note  of  the  familiar  English 
accent  mingled  in  the  foreign  hum  of  life. 
He  was  quite  at  his  ease.  To  all  censoii- 
ous  eyes  he  walked  invisible ;  and,  shall  I 
tell  it  ?  Why  not  ?  For  in  truth,  if  his 
bishop,  who  abhors  that  narcotic,  and  who, 
I  am  sure,  never  reads  novels,  and  therefore 
cannot  read  it  here,  learns  nothing  of  it,  the 
telling  can  hurt  nobody.  He  smoked  three 
great  cheroots,  mild  and  fragrant,  that 
evening,  in  the  ancient  streets  of  Caen,  and 
returned  to  his  inn,  odorous  of  that  per- 
fume. 

It  would  have  been  altosether  a  delicious 
excursion,  had  there  not  been  a  suspense 
and  an  anxiety  to  trouble  the  divine.  The 
Rev.  Isaac  Dixie  regretted  now  that  he  had 
not  asked  Cleve  to  define  his  object  He 
suspected,  but  did  not  know  its  nature.  He 
had  no  idea  how  obstinately  and  amazingly 
the  problem  would  recur  to  his  mind,  and 
how  serious  would  grow  his  qualms  as  the 
hour  of  revelation  drew  near. 

The  same  moon  is  shining  over  the  an- 
cient streets  of  Caen,  and  over  smoke-cano- 
pied Verney  House,  and  over  the  quaint 
and  lonely   Chateau  de   Cresseron.     In  a 
tapestried  room  in  this  old  French  house, 
candles  were  burning,  the  window  open, 
and  Margaret  Fanshawe  sitting  at  it,  and 
looking  out  on  the  moonlit  woods  and  wa- 
ters, and  breathing  the  still  air,  that  was  this 
night  soft  as  summer,  in  the    raptures  of 
a  strange  dream :  a  dream  —  no  more ;  the  | 
uncertamty  is  over,  and  all  her  griefs.    No  . 
longer  is  she  one  of  that  forlorn  race  that  i 
hath  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of, 
misery.     She  is  not  born  to  trouble,  as  the  , 
sparks  fly  upward,  but  translated.     Alai ! 
the  anffelio  voice  has  not  yet  proclaimed 
*'  that  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tean  from 
their  eyes ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 


neither  sorrow    n(»r  crying,  neither  ahal 
there  be  any  more  pain ;   for  the  former 
thing?  are  passed  away."    These  words  are 
for  the  glorified,  who  have  passed  the  gatee 
of  death. 

In  this  bliss,  as  in  all  that  pertains  to 
love,  reason  has  small  share.  The  heart 
rejoices  as  the  birds  sing.  A  creat  suspense 
—  the  greatest  care  that  vinis  the  young 
heart  —  has  ended  in  a  blessed  certainty, 
and  in  so  far  the  state  resembles  heaven  ; 
but,  as  in  all  mortal  happiness,  there  min- 
gles in  this  also  a  sadness  like  distant  mu- 
sic. 

Old  Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  is  away  on  one 
of  his  mysterious  journeys,  and  cannot  re- 
turn for  three  or  four  days,  at  soonest.  I 
do  not  know  whether  thirigs  are  b^gitming 
to  look  bnghter  with  Sir  Booth,  or  whether 
his  affairs  are  being  managed  into  utter  ruin. 
Meanwhile,  the  evil  spirit  nas  departed  from 
the  house,  and  the  spirit  of  music  has  come, 
music  with  yet  a  cadence  of  sadness  in  it. 

This  fair,  quaint  landscape,  and  beautiful 
moonlight !  Who  ever  Iooks  on  such  a  scene 
that  does  not  feel  a  melancholy  mingling  in 
his  delight  ? 


(( 


The  moon  shines  bright :  —  In  such  a  night 

as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind   did  gently  kiss  the 

trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  such  a  night, 
Troilas,  methioks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls. 
And  sighed  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents. 
Where  Crrsid  lay  that  night.  In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  in  her  hand, 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks,  and  waved  her  lo^e 
To  come  again  to  Carthage 


»> 


Thus,  in  the  visions  of  the  Seer  who  lies 
in  Siratford-on-Avon,  moonlight  and  love 
and  melani'holy  are  related ;  and  so  it  is 
and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  till  mortal 
love  is  no  more,  and  sadness  ends,  and  the 
moon  is  changed  to  blood,  and  all  things 
are  made  new. 

And  now  over  the  moonlit  water, 
through  the  boughs  of  the  old  trees,  the  still 
night  air  is  thrilled  with  a  sweet  contralto 
—  a  homely  song  —  the  echo  of  childish 
days  and  the  nursery.  Poor  Millyl  her 
maid,  who  died  so  early,  whose  lover  was  a 
young  sailor,  far  away,  used  to  sing  it  for 
her  in  the  summer  evenings,  when  they  sat 
down  under  the  hawthorns,  on  Winnock- 
hough,  looking  toward  the  sea,  though  the 
sea  was  many  a  mile  away :  — 

**  As  Eve  went  forth  fiom  Paradise^ 
She,  weeping,  bore  away 
One  flower,  that,  reared  in  tears  and  sighs^ 
Is  growing  to  this  day. 
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Where'er  the  children  of  the  fall 
Are  toiling  to  this  hour, 
It  blooms  for  each,  it  blooms  for  all, 
And  Love  we  call  this  flower. 

Ked  roses  of  the  bygone  year 
Are  mingled  with  the  mould, 
And  other  roses  will  appear 
Where  they  grew  pale  and  old. 

Bnt  where  it  grew,  no  other  grows, 
No  bloom  restores  the  sear ; 
So  this  resembles  not  the  rose. 
And  knows  no  other  year. 

So,  welcome,  when  thy  bloom  is  red. 
The  plory  of  thy  light  ; 
And  welcome  when  thy  bloom  is  shed. 
The  long  sleep  of  my  night.*' 

And  now  the  sons  is  ended,  and,  listening 
Nature  seems  to  sigh ;  and  looking  toward 
the  old  chateau,  the  front  next  you  is  in 
shadow,  the  window  is  open,  and  within  you 
see  two  ladies.  The  elder  is  standing  by 
the  girl,  who  sits  still  at  the  open  window, 
looking  up  into  the  face  of  her  old  friend  — 
the  old  friend  who  has  known,  in  the  early 
days  of  romance,  what  love  is,  for  whom 
now  the  bloom  is  shed,  and  mingling  with 
tlie  mould,  but  who  remembers  sadly  the 
blush  and  glory  of  its  light  that  died  five 
and  thirty  years  ago  upon  Canadian  snows. 

Gently  the  old  lady  takes  her  hand,  and 
sits  beside  her  girlish  kinswoman,  and  lays 
her  other  hand  over  that,  and  smiles  with  a 
strange  look  of  affection  and  admiration, 
and  immeasurable  compassion  that  somehow 
seems  to  translate  her,  it  is  so  sad  and  an- 
gelic. I  cannot  hear  what  she  is  saying, 
but  the  young  lady  looks  up,  and  kisses  her 
thin  cheek,  and  lays  her  head  upon  her  old 
shoulder. 

Behind,  high  over  the  steep  roofs  and 
pinnacles,  and  those  glimmering  weather- 
ranes,  that  seem  sometimes  to  melt  quite 
away,  hangs  the  moon,  unclouded  —  meet 
emblem  of  a  pure  love  —  no  longer  cropsed 
by  the  sorrows  of  true  love's  course  —  Dian 
the  Chaste,  with  her  sad,  pure,  and  beauti- 
fully misleading  light  —  alas !  the  emblem, 
also,  of  mutation. 

In  a  few  concise  and  somewhat  dry  sen- 
tences, as  old  prison  stones  bear  the  records 
which  thin  bands,  long  since  turned  to  dust, 
have  carved,  the  world*s  corridors  and  cor- 
ners bear  the  tracings  of  others  that  were 
'busy  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  in- 
icriptiond  that  tell  the  trite  story  of  human 
fears  and  sadness,  cut  sharp  and  deep  in  the 
rock,  tell  simply  and  briefly  how  Death  was 
the  King  of  Terrors,  and  the  shortness  of 
Life  the  bitter  wonder,  and  black  Care  the 
leompanion  of  .the  vayfarers  who  marched 


by  the  same  route  to  the  same  goal,  so  long 
ago.  These  gigantic  griefk  and  horrort  are 
all  in  a  nutshell.  A  few  words  tell  them. 
Their  terror  is  in  their  truth.  Tlere  is  no 
use  in  expanding  them :  they  are  subKinely 
simple.  Among  the  shadowy  men  and  wo- 
men that  people  these  pages,  I  see  them 
everywhere  —  plots  too  big  and  eomiilicated 
to  be  got,  by  any  compression,  within  the 
few  pages  and  narrow  covers  of  the  book  of 
their  lives :  Care,  in  her  old  black  iceedi, 
and  Death,  with  stealthy  foot  and  blow  like 
thunder. 

Twelve  months  had  come  and  gone  for- 
ever since  the  Reverend  Isaac  Dixie  made 
that  little  trip  to  Caen,  every  month  briiu^ 
ing  his  portion  of  blossom,  fhiit,  or  blight 
to  every  mortal.  All  had  gone  well  and 
gloriously  in  this  Yemey  Peerage  matter. 

The  death  of  the  late  Honourable  Arthar 
Verney  was  proved ;  and  the  Honourable 
Kiffyn  Fulke  Verney,  as  next  heir,  having 
complied  with  the  proper  forms,  duly  sne- 
ceeded  to  the  ancient  peerage  of  the  Yer- 
neys.  So  the  dream  was  accomplished 
more  splendidly,  perhaps,  than  if  the  priie 
had  come  en^rlier,  for  the  estates  weie  in 
such  condition  as  they  had  never  attained 
to  since  the  great  rebellion  ;  and  if  Viscount 
Yemey  was  not  among  the  most  potent  of 
his- peers,  the  fault  was  not  in  the  peerage 
and  its  belongings. 

I  don't  know  that  Lord  Yemey  wns  on 
the  whole  a  happier  man  than  the  Honora- 
ble Kiffyn  had  been.  He  had  become  some- 
what more  exacting ;  his  pride  prononnoed 
itself  more  implacably ;  men  mt  it  more, 
because  he  was  really  more  formidable. 
Whatever  the  Viscount  in  the  box  migllt 
be,  the  drag  he  drove  was  heavy,  and  men 
more  alert  in  ^tting  out  of  his  way  than 
the^  would,  perhaps,  had  he  been  a  better 
whip. 

He  had  at  length  his  hearth  desire ;  bat 
still  there  was  something  wanting.  He  was 
not  quite  where  he  ought  to  be.  With  his 
boroughs,  and  his  command  of  one  countv, 
and  potent  influence  in  another,  he  ooffnt 
to  have  been  decidedly  a  greater  uMm.  He 
could  not  complain  of  being  slighted.  The 
minister  saw  brm  when  he  ch<Me ;  he  was 
listened  to,  and  in  all  respects  courteously 
endured.  But  there  was  something  unsatis- 
factory. He  was  not  telling^  as  he  had  ex- 
pected. Perhaps  he  had  no  very  clear  con- 
ceptions to  impress.  He  had  misgivings, 
too,  that  secretly  depressed  and  irritated 
him.  He  saw  Twyndle's  eye  wander  wild- 
ly, and  caught  him  yawninjr  stealthily  into 
his  hand,  while  he  was  giving  him  hit  viaw 
of  the  affair  of  **  the  Matthfi  BriggSi**  mtA 
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ttie  riglit  of  search.  He  tiad  seen  Fol- 
jambe,  of  the  Treasury,  suddenly  laugh  at 
Something  he  thought  was  particularly  wise, 
while  unrolding  to  that  gentlemati,  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  dinner,  his  ideas  about 
local  loans,  in  aid  of  agriculture.  Foljambe 
did  not  laugh  outright.  It  was  only  a  treoi- 
alous  qualm  of  a  second,  and  he  was  solemn 
again,  and  rather  abashed.  Lord  Vemey 
paused,  and  looked  for  a  second,  with  stern 
inquiry  in  his  face,  and  then  proceeded  po- 
litely. But  Lord  Vemey  never  thought  or 
tfpoke  well  of  Foljambe  again  ;  and  often 
reviewed  what  he  had  said,  in  secret,  to  try 
and  make  out  where  the  absurdity  lay,  and 
was  shy  of  ventilating  that  particular  plan 
again,  and  tometimes  suspected  that  it 
was  the  boroughs  and  the  county,  and  not 
Kiifyn  Lord  Verney,  that  were  listened  to. 

As  the  organ  of  self-esteem  is  the  region 
of  our  chief  consolations  and  irritations 
(and  its  condition  reflates  temper),  this 
andivulged  mortification,  you  may  be  sure, 
did  not  make  Lord  Verney,  into  whose  ru- 
minations was  ever  trickling,  through  a  se- 
cret duct,  this  fine  stream  of  distilled  gall, 
hrighter  in  spirits,  or  happier  in  temper. 

Oh  f  vanity  of  human  wishes  I  Not  that 
the  things  we  wish  for  are  not  in  themselves 
pleasant,  but  that  we  forget  that,  as  in  na- 
ture every  substance  has  its  peculiar  ani- 
malcule and  infestiojts,  so  every  blessing 
has,  too  minute  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  but 
qnite  inseparable,  its  parasite  troubles. 

Cleve  Verney,  too,  who  stood  so  near  the 
throne,  was  he  happy  ?  The  shadow  of 
tare  ^as  cast  upon  him.  He  had  grown  an 
anxious  man.  '*  Verney*s  Tooking  awfully 
Ihin,  don't  you  think,  and  seedy,  and  he's 
always  writing  lonjz  letters,  and  rather 
cross  ?  "  was  the  criticism  of  one  of  his  club 
friends.  "'  Been  going  a  little  too  fast,  I 
dare  say." 

Honest  Tom  Sedley  thought  it  was  this 
pending  {)eera^e  business,  and  the  suspense, 
and  reported  to  his  friend  the  confident  talk 
of  the  town,  on  the  subject.  But  when  the 
question  was  settled,  with  a  brilliant  facili- 
ty, his  good  humour  did  not  rexsover.  There 
was  still  the  same  cloud  over  his  friend,  and 
Tom  began  to  fear  that  Cleve  had  got  into 
some  very  bad  scrape,  probably  with  the 
Hebrew  community. 

CHAPTER   XL. 

Jm.     CLEVE    VBKNET    PAYS     A     VISIT    TO 
ROSEMAET  COURT. 

That  evoked  spirit,  Dtngwell,  was  now 
fnncftiA  officio^  and  might  be  dismissed.  He 
was  As  much  afraid  of  the  light  (MT  Loodon 


—  6ven  the  gaslight  —  as  a  man  of  hii)  au- 
dacitv  could  be  of  any  thing.  Still  he  lin- 
gered there. 

Mr  Larkin  had  repeatedly  Congratulated 
the  Verney  peer,  ana  his  young  friend  and 
patron,  Cleve,  upon  his  own  masterly  man- 
agement, and  the  happy  result  of  the  case, 
as  he  called  it.  Ana  although,  with  scrip- 
tural warning  before  him,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  say,  '*  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  that  I  have  builded  ?  ^  Tet 
he  did  wuh  Lord  Viscount  Verney,  and 
Cleve  Verney,  M.P.,  distinctly  to  understand 
that  he^  Mr.  Larkin,  had  been  the  making 
of  them.  There  were  somethings  —  vel*y 
many  things,  in  fact,  all  desirable  ~  which 
those  distinguished  persons  could  effect  for 
the  good  attorney  of  Gylingdeo,  and  thai 
excellent  person  in  consequence  presented 
himself  diligently  at  Verney  House. 

On  the  morning  I  now  speak  of,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  library,  where  he  found 
the  peer  and  his  nephew. 

*'  I  ventured,  my  lord,  to  call  —  how  do 
you  do  Mr.  Verney  ?  —  to  invite  your  lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Ding- 
well,  who  is  compelled  by  lack  of  funds  to 
prolong  his  stay  m  London.  He  is,  I  may 
sav,  most  anxious  to  take  his  departure  qui- 
etly and  expeditiously,  for  Constant! noplef 
where,  I  venture  to  think,  it  is  expedient 
for  all  parties,  that  his  residence  should  b^ 
fixed,  rather  than  in  London,  where  he  is 
in  hourly  danger  of  detection  and  arrest, 
the  consequence  of  which,  my  lord  —  it  wilt 
probably  have  struck  your  lordship's  rapid 
apprehension  already  —  would  be,  I  venture 
to  think,  a  very  painful  investigation  of  hii 
past  life,  and  a  concomitant  discrediting  of 
his  character,  which  although,  as  your  &rd- 
ship  would  point  out  to  me,  it  cannot  disturt) 
that  which  is  already  settled,  would  yet 
produce  an  unpleasant  effect  out  of  doors, 
which,  it  is  to  oe  feared,  he  would  take  care 
to  aggravate  by  all  means  in  his  powet, 
were  he  to  refer  his  detention  here,  and 
con!<equent  arrest,  to  any  fancied  eoonomy 
on  your  lordship's  part.** 

**  I  don't  quite  follow  you  about  it,  Mr. 
Larkin,"  said  Lord  Vemey,  who  generally 
KK)ked  a  little  stern  when  he  was  puzzleu. 
"I  don't  quite  apprehend  the  drift  —  be 
goo<I  enou«!h  to  sit  down  —  about  it — of 
your  remarks,  as  they  bear  upon  Mr.  Ding- 
well's  wishes  and  my  conduct.  Do  yo%iy 
Cleve  ?  " 

''  1  conjecture  that  Dingwell  wants  taort 
money,  and  can't  be  got  out  of  Londoii 
without  it,"  said  Cleve. 

"  Eh  ?  •  Well,  that  did  occur  to  me  —  of 
course,  that's  plain    enjugh  —  aboat  it  — 
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and  what  a  man  that  must  be  I  —  and  —  God 
bless  me !   about  it  —  all  the  mon^y  he  has 

f>t  from  me  1  It's  incredible,  Mr. — a  — 
arkin^  three  hundred  pounds,  you  know, 
and  be  wanted  ^i;e,  and  that  absurdly  enor- 
mous weekly  payment,  besides ! " 

^^  Your  lordship  has  exactly,  as  usual, 
touched  the  point,  and  anticipated,  with 
your  wonted  accuracy,  the  ]ine  at  the  other 
side,  and  incleed  I  may  also  say,  all  that 
may  be  urged  by  way  of  argument, />ro  and 
con»  It  is  a  wonderful  faculty  !  **  added  Mr. 
Larkin,  lookin<;  down  with  a  contemplative 
smile,  and  a  little  wondering  shake  of  the 
head. 

**  Ha,  ha  I  Something  of  the  same  sort 
has  been  remarked  in  our  family  about  it." 
said  the  Yisc'ount,  much  pleased.  **  It  facil- 
itates business  —  rather,  I  should  hope  — 
about  it." 

The  attorney  shpok  his  head  reflectively, 
raising  his  hands,  and  said,  *^  No  one  but  a 
professional  man  can  have  an  idea  I  ** 

**  And  what  do  you  suL'gesr  ?  "  asked 
Cleve,  who  was  perhaps  a  litrle  tired  of  the 
attorney's  compliments. 

"  Yes,  what  do  you  suggest,  Mr.  —  Mr. 
Larkin  f  Your  sug<iestion  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  consider.  Any  tiling.  Mr.  Larkin, 
suggested  by  you  shaU  be  considered,"  said 
L<jrd  Verney  grandly,  leaning  back  in  bis 
chair,  and  folding  his  hands. 

**I  am  much  —  very  much  —  flattered  by 
your  lordship's  confidence.  The  former 
money,  I  have  reason  to  think,  my  lord, 
went  to  satisfy  an  old  debt,  and  I  have  rea- 
son to  know  that  his  den  has  been  discov- 
ered by  another  creditor,  from  whom,  even 
were  funds  at  his  disposal  to  leave  Eng- 
land to-ni^ht,  escape  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible." 

'*  How  much  money  does  he  want  ? " 
asked  Mr.  Cleve  Vernoy. 

**  A  moment^  a  moment,  please.  1  was  fio- 
ing  to  say,"  said  Lord  Vern^^y,  **  if  he  wants 
money  —  about  it  —  it  would  be  desirable 
to  state  the  amount." 

Mr.  Larkin,  thus  called  on,  cleared  his 
voice,  and  his  dove-like  eves  contracted,  and 
assumed  their  rat-like  look,  and  he  said, 
watchinjj  Lord  Vernev*s  face  — 

**  I  nm  afraid,  my  lord,  that  less  than 
three  hundred  "  — 

Lord  Verney  contracted  his  brows,  and 
nodded,  after  a  moment. 

"  Three  hutidn^d  pounds.  I.«ess,  I  say,  my 
lord,  will  not  satisfy  the  creditor,  and  there 
will  remain  something  still  in  order  ro  brii^g 
him  back,  and  to  keep  him  quiet  there  for  a 
time ;  and  I  think,  my  lord,  if  you  will  go 
the  length  of  Jive  hundred  "  — 


^*  *  Gad,  it's  growing  quite  Berioos,  Mr.  — 
Mr.  Sir,  1  confers  I  don't  half  understand 
this  person^  Mr.  Dong-Ding  —  whatever  it 
is  —  It's  going  rather  too  fast  abotit  it.  I — 
I  —  and  that's  my  clear  opinion  " —  and 
Lord  Verney  gazed  and  blinKed  steroly  at 
the  attorney,  and  patted  his  fragrant  poek- 
et  handkerchief  several  times  to  his  month 

—  u  very  unreasonable  and  monstrous,  and, 
considering  all  I've  done,  very  ungrateJiiL** 

**  Quite  po,  my  lord ;  monstrousfy  ungrate- 
ful. I  can't  describe  to  your  lordship  tha 
trouble  I  have  had  with  that  extraordioary 
and,  I  fear  I  must  add,  fiendish  person.  I 
allude,  of  course,  my  lord,  in  my  privileged 
character  as  having  the  honour  of  confiden- 
tial relations  with  your  lordship,  to  that  un- 
fortunate man,  Dingwell.  I  assure  you  on 
one  occasion,  he  seized  a  poker  in  his  lodg- 
ings, and  threatened  to  dash  my  brains 
out." 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Lord  Verney, 
whose  mind  was  busy  upon  quite  another 

r)int ;  **•  and  suppose  I  do,  what  do  we  gain, 
ask,  by  assisting  him  ?  " 

"  Simply,  my  lord,  he  is  so  incredibly 
reckless,  and,  as  I  have  sM,  Jiendish^  that  if 
he  were  disappointed,  I  do  think  he  will 
stick  at  nothing,  even  to  the  length  of  swear- 
ing that  his  evidence  for  your  lordship  was 
perjured,  for  the  purpose  of  beinff  revenged, 
and  your  generosity  to  him  penoiDg  the  in- 
quirv,  or  rather  the  preparation  of  prooft, 
would  give  a  colour  unfortunately  even  to 
that  monstrous  allegation.  Tour  lordship 
can  have  no  idea  —  the  elevation  of  your 
own  mind  prevents  it  — of  the  desperate 
character  with  whom  we  have  had  to  deaL** 

**  Upon  my  life,  sir,  a  pleasant  positioo 
vou  seem  to  have  brought  me  into,"  said 
Lord  Verney,  flushing  a  good  deal. 

"  My  lord,  it  was  inevitable,**  said  Mr. 
Larkin  sadly. 

"  1  don*t  think  he  could  have  helped  it 
really,"  said  Cleve  Verney. 

'*  And  who  says  he  could  ?  "  asked  Lord 
Verney  tartlv.  "  I've  all  along  said  it 
could  not  well  be  helped,  and  that's  the 
reason  I  did  it,  don't  you  see  ?  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  1  suppose^  that  the  pontiou 
is  a  most  untoward  one ;  and  so  it  is,  egad ! " 
And  Lord  Verney  got  up  in  his  fidget,  and 
walked  over  to  the  window,  and  to  the 
chimney-piece,  and  to  the  table,  and  fiddled 
with  a  great  many  things. 

*'  I  rememl)er  my  late  brother,  Shad  well 
Verney  —  he's  dead,  poor  Shadweil  —  luid 
a  world  of  trouble  with  a  tellow  —  about  it 

—  who  used  to  extort  money  from  him  — 
somethin;;  I  suppose,  like  this  Mr.  Rin|^ 
wood  —  or  ImeAn — you  know  h's  name  — 
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till  he  called  in  the  police,  and  put  an  end  to 
k." 

**  Quite  true,  my  lord,  quite  true ;  but 
don't  yon  think,  my  lord,  such  a  line  with 
Mr.  Din^well  might  lead  to  a  fracays,  and 
the  pKWsiole  unpleasantness  to  which  /  ven- 
tured to  allude  ?  You  have  seen  hiin,  Mr. 
VemeyV" 

"Yes  ;  he's  a  beast,  he  really  is  /  a  little 
bit  mad,  1  almost  think." 

A  little  bit  mad,  pn'cisely  so;  it  really  is,my 
lord,  most  melancholy.  And  I  am  so  clearly  of 
opinion  that  if  we  quarrel  definitively  with 
Mr.  Din<;well,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  an 
extremely  difficult  position,  that  were  the 
case  my  own,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
satisfying  Mr.  Din^^well,  even  at  a  sacrifice, 
rather  than  incur  the  annoyance  I  antici- 
pate. If  you  allo^  me,  my  lord,  to  conduct 
the  matter  with  Mr.  Dingwell,  I  think  I 
shall  succeed  in  gettin;^  him  away  quietly." 

**  It  seems  to  me  a  very  serious  sum,  Mr. 
Larkin,"  said  Lord  Verney. 

"  Preci^*ely  so,  my  lord  ;  serious  —  very  se- 
rious; but  your  lordship  made  a  remark 
once  in  my  hearinor  which  impressed  me 
powerfully  :  it  was  to  the  effect  that  where 
an^  object  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  better 
to  expend  a  little  too  much  power,  than  any 
thing  too  little."  I  think  that  Mr.  Larkin 
invented  this  remark  of  Lord  Vemey's, 
which,  however,  his  lordship  was  pleased  to 
recognise,  notwithstnnding. 

So  the  attorney  took  his  departure,  to 
call  affain  next  day. 

'*  Clever  man  that  Mr.  —  Mr.  Larkin  — 
vastly  clever,"  said  Lord  Verney.  "  I  rath- 
er think  there  s  a  great  deal  in  what  he 
says  —  it's  very  disgusting  —  about  it ;  but 
one  must  consider,  you  Know  —  there's  no 
harm  in  considering — and  —  and  that  Mr. 
Ding  —  Dong  —  Dingleton,  isn't  it  ?  — 
about  it  —  a  most  offensive  person.  I  must 
consider.  I  shall  think  it  over,  and  give  him 
my  ideas  to-morrow." 

Cleve  did  not  like  an  expression  which 
had  struck  him  in  the  attorney's  face  that 
day,  and  he  proposed  next  day  to  write  to 
Mr.  Dingwell,  and  actually  did  so,  request- 
ing that  he  would  be  ^o  good  as  to  call  at 
Verney  House. 

Mr.  Dingwell  did  not  come,  but  a  note 
came  by  post,  saying  that  the  writer,  Mr. 
Dingwell,  was  not  well  enough  to  venture 
a  caU. 

What  I  terra  Mr.  Larkin's  rat-like  eyes, 
and  a  certain  dark  and  even  wicked  look 
that  crosses  the  attorney's  face,  when  they 
appear,  had  lef^  a  profound  sense  of  uncertain- 
ty in  Cleve 's  mind  respecting  that  gentle- 
man's character  and  plans.    It  was  simply  a 


conviction  that  the  attorney  meditated  some- 
thinsr  odd  about  Mr.  Din$;weU,  and  that  no 
good  man  could  look  as  he  had  looked. 

There  was  no  use  in  opening  his  suspi- 
cion, grounded  on  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  look, 
to  hfs  uncle,  who  thouizh  often  timid  and 
hesitatingr,  and  in  secret  helpless,  and  at  his 
wits'  end  for  aid  in  arriving  at  a  decision^ 
was  yet,  in  matters  where  a  vanity  was  con- 
cerned, or  a  strong  prejudice  or  caprice  in- 
volved, often  incredibly  obstinate. 

Mr.  Larkin 's  look  tea«ed  Cleve.  Larkin 
might  grow  into  an  influence  very  important 
to  that  young  gentleman,  and  was  not  light- 
ly to  be  quarrelled  with.  He  would  not 
quarrel  with  him ;  but  he  would  see  Ding- 
well, if  indeed  that  person  were  still  in 
London  ;  a  fact  about  which  he  had  begun 
to  have  some  odd  misgivinirs.  The  note 
was  written  in  a  straiL'ht,  cramp  hand,  and 
Mr.  Larkin's  face  was  in  the  background  al- 
ways. He  knew  Mr.  Din^z well's  address ; 
an  answer,  real  or  forged,  had  reached  him 
from  it.  So,  full  of  dark  dreams  and  con- 
jectures, he  got  into  a  cab,  and  drove  to  the 
entrance  of  Rosemary  Court,  and  knocked 
at  ^fiss  Sarah  Rumble's  door. 

That  good  Udy,  from  the  shadow,  looked 
suspiciously  on  him. 

**  Ts  Mr.  Dingwell  at  home  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Dingwell,  sir  ?  "  she  repeated. 
"  Yes.     Is  he  at  home  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Dingwall,  sir  ?    No.  sir." 
**  Does  not  Mr.  Dingwell  live  here?  " 
**  There  was  a    gentleman,    plea<e,    sir, 
with  a  name  like  that.     Go  hack,   child,'* 
she  said  sharply  to  Lucy  Maria,  who  was 
peeping  in  the  background,  and  who  mi${ht 
not  be  edified  perhaps,  by  the    dialogue. 
**  Beg  parding,  sir,"  sne  continued,  as  the 
child   disappeared ;  thi'y   are  so    tiresome  I 
There  was  an  old  gentleman  lodging  here, 
sir,  please,  which  his  name  was  like  that,  I 
do  remember." 

Cleve  Vernev  did  not   know    what    to 

m 

think. 

*'  Is  there  any  one  in  the  house  who  knows 
Mr.  Dingwell  V  I've  come  to  be  of  use  to 
him ;  perhaps  he  could  see  me.  Will  you 
say  Mr.  Verney  ?  " 

**  Mr.  —  tohatj  sir,  please  V  " 

**  Verney  —  here's  my  card ;  perhaps  it 
is  better." 

As  the  conversation  continued.  Miss 
Rumble  had  gradually  come  more  and  more 
forward,  closmg  the  door  more  and  more  as 
she  did  so,  so  that  she  now  confronted 
Cleve  upon  the* step,  and  could  have  shut 
the  door  at  her  back,  had  he  made  any  at- 
tempt to  get  in ;  and  she  called  oyer  her 
shoulder  to  Lucy  Maria,    and    whispered 
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tomething,  and  gare  her,  I  suppose,  the 
card ;  and  ip  a  minute  more  Miss  Rumble 
opened  the  door  wide,  and  showed  *'the 
ffentleanan  "  up  stairs,  and  told  him  on  the 
lobby  she  hoped  he  would  not  be  offended, 
but  that  she  had  such  positive  orders  as  to 
leave  her  no  choice  ;  and  that  in  fact  Mr. 
Din^well  was  in  the  drawino:-room,  and 
would  be  happy  to  see  him,  and  almost  at 
the  same  moment  she  threw  open  the  door 
and  introduced  him,  with  a  little  courtesy, 
and  — 

**  This  way,  please  sir ;  here's  the  gentle- 
man, please  sir." 

There  he  fUd  find  Mr.  Dingwell,  smoking 
a  cigar,  in  his  fez,  slippers,  and  pea-green 
silk  dressing-gown,  with  a  cup  of  black  cof- 
fee on  the  little  table  beside  him,  his 
Times  and  a  few  magazines  there  also.  He 
looked  in  vulgar  parlance  '*  seedy,"  like  an 
old  fellow  who  had  been  raking  the  night 
before,  and  was  wofully  tired,  and  in  tuo 
very  prenial  temper. 

"  Will  you  excuse  an  old  fellow,  Mr. 
Verney,  and  take  a  chair  for  yourself? 
I'm  not  very  well  to-day.  1  suppose,  from 
your  note,  you  thought  I  had  quitted  Lon- 
don. It  was  not  to  be  expected  so  old  a 
plant  should  take  root;  but  it*s  sometimes! 
not  worth  moving  'em  again,  and  they  re- 
main where  they  are,  to  wither — ha,  ha, 
hal" 

"  I  should  be  sorry  it  was  for  any  such 
purpose ;  but  I  am  happy  to  find  you  still 
Aere,  for  I  was  really  anxious  to  call  and 
thank  you." 

"  A  nxious  —  to  thank  me !  Are  you  really 
serious^  Mr.  Verney  ?  "  said  Dingwell,  low- 
ering his  cigar  again,  and  looking  with  a 
•tern  smile  in  his  visitor's  face. 

•*  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  wish  to  call  and  thank 
you,"  said  Cleve,  determined  not  to  grow 
angry ;  "  and  I  am  here  to  say  that  we  are 
very  much  obliged." 

'*  We  f  " 

"  Yes ;  my  uncle  and  I." 

"  Oh  !  yes ;  well,  it  is  something.  I  hope 
the  coroni  t  becomes  him,  and  his  robes.  I 
venture  to  say  he  has  got  up  the  masquerad- 
ing properties  already ;  it*s  a  pity  there  isn't 
a  coronation  or  something  at  hand ;  and  I 
suppose  he'll  put  up  a  monument  to  my 
dear  friend  Arthur  —  a  mangy  old  dog  he 
was,  you'll  allow  me  to  say,  thousrh  he  was 
my  friend,  and  very  kind  to  me;  and  I,  the 
most  grateful  fellow  he  ever  met;  Vte  been 
more  grieved  about  him  than  any  other 
person  I  can  remember,  upon  my  soul  and 
nonour,  —  and  a  devilish  dirty  dog  he 
was." 

Tbii  last  reflection  was  delivered  in  a 


melancholy  aside,  afbef  the  manner  of  t 
soliloquy,  and  Cleve  did  not  exactij  know 
how  to  take  this  old  fellow's  impertinenoe. 

"  Arthur  Verney  —  poor  fellow !  your 
uncle.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  the  pride  of 
his  family,  you  know,  along  with  utter  deg- 
radation. Filthy  dog  I  —  pah  I "  Add  Mr. 
Dingwell  lifted  both  his  hands,  and  aotnaOy 
used  that  unpleasant  instrument  called  t 
*'  spittoon,"  which  is  seen  in  taverns,  to  give 
expression,  it  seemed,  to  lus  disgust. 

**  But- he  had  his  pride,  dear  Arthur :  yes, 
he  wa^  proud,  and  wished  far  a  tombstone. 
When  he  waft  dying  he  said,  *  1  should  like 
a  monument —  not  of  course  in  a  cathedral, 
for  I  have  been  living  so  darkly,  and  a  good 
deal  talked  about;  but  there's  an  oM 
church  or  abbey  near  Malory  (that  I'm  sure 
was  the  name  of  the  place)  where  our  fami- 
ly has  been  accustomed  to  bury  its  quiet 
respectabilities  and  its  mauvais  sujefs ;  and 
I  think  they  might  give  me  a  pretty  little 
monument  there,  quite  quietly.'  I  think 
you'll  do  it,  for  you're  a  grateful  person, 
and  like  thanking  people  ;  and  he  certainly 
did  a  great  deal  for  his  family  by  going  out 
of  it,  and  the  little  vanity  of  a  momument 
would  not  cost  much,  and,  as  he  said  him- 
self, no  one  would  ever  see  it ;  and  I  prom- 
ised, if  I  ever  had  an  opportunity  to  men- 
tion the  subject  to  your  uncle." 

Cleve  bowed. 

'' 'And,' said  he,  'there  will  be  a  tittid 
conflict  of  feeling.  I*am  sure  they'd  like 
the  monument^  but  they  would  not  make  an 
ostentation  of  me.  But  remind  them  of  my 
Aunt  Deborah.  Poor  old  eirl  I  she  ran 
away  with  a  fiddler.'  Egad,  sir,  these  were 
his  very  words,  and  Tve  K)und,  on  inquiring 
here,  they  were  quite  true.  She  ran  away 
with  a  fiddler  —  egadl  and  I  don't  know 
how  many  little  fiddlers  she  had;  and. 
by  Jove,  he  said  if  I  came  back  I 
should  recognise  a  possible  cousin  in  eserr 
street-fiddler  I  met  with,  for  music  is  a  tal- 
ent that  runs  in  families.  And  so,  w^n 
Atropos  cnt  his  fiddlestring,  and  he  died, 
she  took,  he  said,  to  selling  mutton  piet,  ibr 
her  maintenance,  in  Chester,  and  being 
properly  proud  as  a  Verney,  though  at  a 
fiddler's  widow  necessitous,  he  said  she  iited 
to  cry,  behind  her  little  table,  *  Hot  mutton 
pies  1 '  and  then,  sotto  vt>ce,  *■  I  hope  nobody 
hears  me ; '  and  you  may  rely  upon  that 
family  anecdote,  for  I  had  it  from  the  lips  of 
that  notorious  member  of  your  family,  your 
uncle  Arthur,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
comply  with  the  tradition,  and  reconcile 
the  Verney  pride  with  Vcrnev  exigencies, 
and  concede  him  the  secret  celebration  of  a 
monument.'* 
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•*  Ifjoa  are  serious  ?  * — 

^  Serious  about  a  monument,  sir  I  who 
tlie  devil  could  be  lirely  on  such  a  sub- 
ject ?  '*  and  Mr.  Dingwell  looked  uDaccount- 
ably  Angry,  and  ground  his  teeth,  and  grew 
white.  *  A  monument,  cheap  and  nasty, 
I  dare  say ;  it  i9n*t  much  for  a  poor  devil 
from  whom  you've  got  every  thing.  I  sup- 
pose you'll  speak  to  your  uncle,  sir  ?  " 

*•  111  speak  to  him,  sir." 

**  Yes,  do,  pray,  and  prevail.  I'm  not 
very  strong,  sir,  and  there's  something  that 
renains  for  you  and  me  to  do,  sir." 

^  What  is  that  ?  " 

"  To  rot  under  ground,  sir ;  and  as  I  shall 
go  first,  it  would  1^  pleasant  to  me  to  be 
able  to  present  your  affectionate  regards  to 
your  onele,  when  I  meet  him,  and  tell  him 
that  you  had  complied  with  his  little  fkncy 
about  the  monument,  as  he  seemed  to  make 
a  point  that  l)i:<  name  should  not  be  blotted 
totally  from  the  records  of  his  family." 

Cleve  was  rather  confirmed  in  his  suspi- 
eione  about  the  sanity  of  this  odious  old  man 
—  as  well  he  mi«;ht  —  and,  at  all  events, 
was  resolved  to  endure  him  without  a  row. 

**  1  shall  certainly  remember,  and  men- 
tioB  all  you  have  said,  sir,"  said  Cleve. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  grim  medi- 
tation, lookin<^  down,  and  he  chucked  anray 
tbe  stump  of  his  cigar.  ^*  It's  a  devilish  hard 
case.  Kismet  I "  he  muttered. 

**  1  suppose  yon  find  our  London  climate 
very  different'  from  that  you  have  grown 
accustomed  to  ?  "  said  Cleve,  approaching 
the  point  on  wbli-h  he  df  sired  some  light. 

**  I  lived  in  London  for  a  long  time,  sir. 
I  was — as  perhaps  you  know — junior 
partner  in  the  great  Greek  house  of  Prin- 

aipi  and     Dingwell  — d n     Prinkipi  I 

say  L  He  ran  us  into  trouble,  sir ;  then 
came  a  smash,  sir,  and  Prinkipi  levanted, 
mukin^  a  scapegoat  of  me,  the  most  vilified 
and  persecuted  Greek  merchant  that  ever 
came  on  'Cban^e  I  And,  eead  I  if  they  could 
catck  me,  even  now,  I  believe  they'd  bury 
me  in  a  dungeon  for  the  rest  of  my  days,' 
which,  in  that  case,  woukl  not  be  many. 
I'm  here,  therefore,  I  may  say,  at  tbe  risk 
of  my  life. 

^A  very  anxious  situation,  indeed,  Mr. 

Dingwell ;  and  I  conclude  you  intend  but  a 
short  stay  liere  V  ** 

'*  Qnite  the  contrary,  sir.  I  mean  to  stay 
as  lon^F  as  I  please,  and  that  may  be  as  long 
1  Hve." 

**  Oh  n  had  thought  from  somethin<K  that 
Mr.  Larkin  said,"  bepan  Cleve  Vemey. 

•*  Larkin  !  H'^'s  a  religious  man,  and  does 
Bot  put  his  candle  under  a  bushel.  He's  very 
particular  to  say  his  prayers ;  and  prorided 


he  says  thim,  he  takes  leave  to  say  what  lie 
likes  beside." 

Mr.  Dingwell  was  shooting  his  arrows  as 
fireely  as  Cupid  does ;  but  Cleve  did  not 
take  this  satire  for  more  than  its  worth. 

^^  He  may  think  it  natural  I  should  with 
to  be  gone,  and  so  I  do,"  continued  the 
old  man  setting  down  his  coffee  cup,  '*  if  I 
could  jiret  away  without  the  trouble  of  goins, 
or  was  sure  of  a  tol«»rably  comfortable  bertl, 
at  my  journey's  end ;  but  I'm  old,  and  trav- 
elling  shakes  me  to  pieces,  and  I  have  ene- 
mies eli*ewhere,  as  well  as  here;  and  the 
newspapers  have  been  printing  sketches  of 
ray  life  and  adventures,  and  {)oking  up  at- 
tention about  me,  and  awakening  the  sluxtt- 
bering  recollection  of  persons  by  whom  I 
had  been,  in  effect,  forgotten  cuery-where. 
No  rest  for  the  wicked,  sir.  I'm  pursued ; 
and,  in  fact,  what  little  peace  I  might 
have  enjoyed  in  this,  the  closing  period  of 
my  life,  has  been  irreparably  wreclyed  by 
my  visit  and  public  appearance  here,  to 
place  your  uncle,  and  by  consequence  yott^ 
m  the  position  now  secured  to  you.  What 
do  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

^  I  think,  sir,  you  have  done  us  a  great 
service ;  and  1  know  we  are  very  mndl 
obliged,"  said  Cleve,  with  his  most  engaging 
smile. 

"  And  do  you  know  what  I  think  of  my- 
self? I  think  Pm  a  d — -d  fool,  unless  I 
look  for  some  adv-nta^  to  myself." 

**  Don't  you  think,  sir,  you  have  found  it, 
on  the  whole,  advantageous,  your  coming 
here  insinuated  Cleve. 

•*  Barren,  sir,  as  a  voyage  on  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  test  is  this —  what  have  I  by  it  ? 
not  five  pounds,  sir,  in  the  world.  Now, 
I've  opened  my  mind  a  little  to  you  upon 
this  subject,  and  I'm  of  the  same  mind  stiR ; 
and  if  I  ve  openefl  Aladdin's  garden  to  you, 
with  its  fruitage  of  emeralds,  rubies,  and  so 
forth,  I  expect  to  fiU  my  snuff-box  with  the 
filings  and  chippings  of  your  gigantic  jewel- 
lery." 

Cleve  half  repented  his  visit,  now  that  tbe 
presence  of  the  insatiable  Mr.  Dingwell,  and 
bis  evident  appetite  for  more  money,  had 
justified  the  representations  of  the  suspected 
attorney. 

^*  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Larkin  on  the  sn^ 
ject,"  said  Cleve  Verney. 

**  D n  Larkin,  sir  !  speak  to  me.* 

"•  But,  Mr.  Dingwell,  1  have  really,  as  I 
told  you  before,  no  auCbority  to  speak ;  and 
no  one  has  the  least  power  in  the  matter 
but  my  uncle." 

*^  And  what  the  devil  did  yon  come  here 
for  ? "  demawled  Mr.  Dingwell,  suddenly 
biasing  up  into  one  of  hm  imaceoantable  fa* 
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ries ;  ^*  I  suppose  you  expected  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  success,  and  to  auk 
leaye  to  see  your  ancle  in  his  coronet  —  ha, 
ha,  ha  1  —  or  his  cap  and  bells,  or  whatever 

he  wears.     By sir,  I  hope  he  holds  his 

head  high,  and  struts  like  a  peacoi'k,  and 
has  pleasant  dreams ;  time  enough  for  night- 
man's, sir,  hereafter,  eh  ?  Uneasy  rests  the 
he^d  that  wears  the  crown  !  Good-evening, 
sir  ;  ril  talk  to  Mr.  Larkin  " 

And  with  these  words  Mr.  Dingwell  got 
up,  looking  unac(!oantab1y  angry,  and  made 
a  half- sarcastic,  half-tiirious  bow,  wherewith 
he  dismissed  Mr.  Cleve  Verney,  with  more 
distinct  convictions  than  ever  that  the  old 
gentleman  was  an  unmitigated  beast 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
IN   LORD   VERNEY's  LIBRARY. 

Wh6  should  light  upon  Cleve  that  eve- 
ning as  he  walked  homeward  but  our  friend 
Tom  Sedley,  who  was  struck  by  the  anx- 
ious pallor  and  melancholy  of  his  face. 

Good-natured  Sedley  took  his  arm,  and 
said  he,  as  they  walked  on  together  — 

**  Why  don't  you  smile  on  your  luck, 
Cleve  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  what  my  luck  is  ?  " 

"  All  the  world  knows  that  pretty  well." 

**  Ail  the  world  knows  every  thing  but  its 
own  business." 

"  Well,  people  do  say  that  your  uncle  has 
lately  got  the  oldest  peerage  —  one  of  them 
—  in  England,  and  an  estate  of  thirty-three 
thousand  a  year,  for  one  thing,  and  that  you 
ar6'  heir-presumptive  to  those  trifles." 

"  And  that  heirs-presumptive  often  get 
nothing  but  their  heads  in  their  hands." 

"  No,  you'll  not  come  Saint  Denis  nor  any 
other  martyr  over  us,  my  dear  boy ;  we 
know  very  well  how  you  stand  in  that  quar- 
ter." 

*' It*s  pleasant  to  .have  one's  domestic  re- 
lations so  happily  arranged  by  such  very 
competent  persons.  Fm  much  obliged  to 
all  the  world  for  the  parental  interest  it 
takes  in  my  private  concerns." 

'*  And  it  also  strikes  some  people  that  a 
perfectly  safe  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
IS  not  to  be  had  for  nothing  by  every  fellow 
who  wishes  it" 

"  But  suppose  I  d(m*t  wish  it." 

"  Oh  I  we  may  suppose  any  thing." 

Tom  Sedley  laughed  as  he  said  this,  and 
Cleve  looked  at  him  sharply,  but  saw  no 
uncomfortable  meaning  in  his  face. 

**  ^ere  is  no  good  in  talking  of  what  one 
hag  not  tried,"  said  he.    *^  If  you  had  to  go 


down  to  that  tiresome  House  of  Commfm 
every  time  it  sits ;  and  had  an  uncle  like 
mine  to  take  you  to  task*  every  Ume  yon 
missed  a  division  —  you'd  soon  be  as  tucd 
of  it  as  I  am." 

"  I  see,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  bowed 
down  under  a  load  of  good  luck."  They 
were  at  the  door  of  Tom  Sedley's  lodgings 
by  this  time,  and  opening  it,  he  cod  tinned, 
^'  soinethin?  in  my  room  to  show  you ;  jast 
run  up  with  me  for  a  minute,  and  yooll 
say  I'm  a  conjuror." 

Cleve  not  to  be  got  into  good  spirits  that 
evening  followed  him  up  stairs,  thinking  of 
something  else. 

"  I've  got  a  key  to  your  m(*lauchdy, 
Cleve,"  said  he,  leading  the  way  into  fail 
drawing-room.  **  Ix>ok  there,"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  clever  copy  in  crayons  of  tlis 
famous  Beatrice  Cenci,  which  he  had  hang 
over  his  chimney-piece. 

Tom  Sedley  laughed,  looking  in  Cleve's 
eyes.  A  slight  flush  had  suddenly  tinged 
his  visitor's  face,  as  he  saw  the  portrait 
But  he  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  tbe  joke,  on 
the  contrary,  he  looked  a  little  embarrassed 
and  angry.  **  That's  Guido*s  portrait  — 
well,  what  about  it  ?  "  he  asked  rather  sur- 
lily. 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  but  who  is  it  like  ?  " 

**  Very  few,  I  dare  say,  for  it  is  very  pre^ 
ty ;  and  except  on  canvass,  there  is  oardlf 
such  a  thing  as  a  pretty  girl  to  be  seen.  Is 
that  all  ?  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  tea 
where  the  conjuring  lies." 

**  Not  in  the  picture,  but  the  Ukenest ; 
don't  you  see  it?" 

**  ivo,"  said  Cleve ;  *^  I  must  go ;  are  yoa 
coming  ? 

*'  Not  see  it ! "  said  Tom.  «  Why  if  it 
were  painted  for  her,  it  could  not  be  moM 
like.  Why,  it's  the  Flower  of  Cardvllian,  the 
Star  of  Malory.  It  is  yowr  Miss  t^ansbawe 
—  my  Margaret — our  Miss  Margaret  Fan- 
shawe.  I'm  makins:  the  fairest  division  I 
can,  you  see ;  and  I  would  not  be  withool 
it  for  all  the  world." 

**  She  would  be  very  much  gratified  if 
she  heard  it.  It  is  so  flattering  to  a  young 
lady  to  have  a  fellow  buy  a  coloured  liihcK 
graph,  and  call  it  by  her  name,  and  crack 
jokes  and  spout  mock  heroics  over  it.  It  is 
the  modern  way  of  celebrating  a  lady's 
name.  Don't  you  seriously  thinly  Tom  Sad- 
ley,  it  would  be  better  to  smash  it  with  a 
poker,  and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  than  go  on 
taking  such  liberties  with  any  young  UdyV 
name?" 

^1  Upon  my  honour,  Cleve,  yon  nustake 
me ,  you  do  me  great  injustice.  You  oiad 
to  laugh  at  me,  yon  know,  when  I'm  qnita 
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sure,  thinking  oyer  it  now,  yon  were  awfnlly 
gone  about  her  yoorself.  I  never  told  any 
one  but  you  why  I  bought  that  picture ;  it 
isn't  a  lithograph,  but  painted,  or  drawn, 
or  whatevt^r  they  call  it,  with  chalks  ,  and 
it  coflt  five  guineas;  and  no  one  but  you 
eyer  heard  me  mention  Miss  Fanshawe's 
name,  except  the  people  at  Cardyllian,  and 
then  only  as  I  might  mention  any  other, 
and  always  with  respect/ 

"What  do'S  it  signify?"  interrupted 
Cleve,  in  the  middle  of  a  forced  yawn.  **  I'm 
tired  to-dny,  and  cross  —  don't  you  see ;  and 
man  delights  not  me,  nor  woman  neither. 
So  if  you're  coming,  come,  for  I  must  go." 

"  And  really,  Cleve,  the  Cardyllian  peo- 
ple do  say  (I've  had  letters)  that  you  were 
awfully  in  love  with  her  yourself,  and  al- 
ways haunting  those  woods  of  Malory  while 
the  was  there,  and  went  away  immediately 
she  left,  and  have  never  been  seen  in  Car- 
dyllian since." 

**  Those  Cretans  were  always  liars,  Tom 
Sedley.  That  comes  direct  from  the  Club. 
I  can  fancy  old  Shrapnel  in  the  light  of  the 
bow-window,  composing  his  farrago  of 
dreams  and  lies,  and  chuckling  and  cackling 
over  it" 

**  Well,  I  don't  say  that  Shrapnel  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it,  but  I  did  hear  at  first 
they  thought  you  were  gone  about  little 
Agnes  Ethena^e." 

'*  Oh  !  they  found  that  out  — did  they  ?  " 
said  Cleve.  **  But  you  know  those  people 
—  1  mean  the  Cardyllian  people  —  as  well, 
or  better  than  I,  and  really,  as  a  kindness  to 
me,  and  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  endless 
explanations  to  my  umle,  I  would  be  so 
much  obliged  if  you  would  not  repeat  their 
follies  —  unless,  of  course,  you  happen  to 
believe  them." 

Cleve  did  not  look  more  cheerful  as  he 
droye  away  in  a  cab  which  he  took  to  get 
rid  of  his  friend  Tom  Sedley.  It  was  mor- 
tifying to  find  how  vain  were  his  clever  stra- 
tageme,  and  how  the  rustic  chapmen  of  that 
Yvelsh  village  and  their  wiyes  had  penetrat- 
ed bis  diplomacy.  He  thought  he  had  killed 
the  rumors  about  Malory,  and  yet  that 
grain  of  mustard-seed  had  grown  while  his 
eye  was  off  it,  with  a  gigantic  luxuriance, 
and  DOW  was  large  enou^b  to  form  a  feature 
in  the  landscape,  and  quite  visible  from  the 
windows  of  Ware  —  if  his  uncle  should  hap- 
pen to  visit  that  mansion  —  overtopping  the 
roofs  and  chimneys  of  Cardyllian.  His  on- 
cLe  meditated  an  early  visit  to  Cardyllian, 
and  a  short  stay  at  Ware,  before  the  paint- 
ers and  gilders  got  possession  of  the  house  ; 
a  sort  ot  ovaHon  in  demi-toilette,  grand  and 
frien'lly)  and  a  foreUisce  ot  the  spleD*loiirs 


that  were  coming.  Cleve  did  hope  that 
those  beasts  would  be  quiet  while  Lord  Yer- 
ney  was  (as  he.  in  his  ^and  manner  termed 
it)  **  among  them."  He  knew  the  danger 
of  a  vague  suspicion  seizing  on  his  mind, 
hofv  fast  it  clung,  how  it  fermented  like 
yeast,  fantastic  and  obstinate  as  a  foolish 
woman's  jealousy ;  and  as  men  '  sometimes 
will,  he  even  magnified  this  danger.  Alto- 
gether, Cleve  was  not  causelessly  anxious 
and  alarmed.  He  had  in  the  dark  to  navi- 
gate a  channel  which  even  in  broad  day- ' 
light  talked  a  good  steersman. 

When  Cleve  reached  Vemey  House  it 
was  eight  o'clock.  His  lordship  had  ordered 
his  brougham  at  half-past,  and  was  going 
down  to  the  House;  he  had  something  to 
say  on  Lord  Frompington's  bill.  It  was  not 
very  new,  nor  very  deep,  nor  very  much ; 
but  he  had  been  close  at  it  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  He  had  amused  many  gentlemen  — 
and  sometimes  even  ladies  —  at  many  din- 
ner parties  with  a  very  exact  cecital  of  his 
views.  I  cannot  say  they  were  precisely  Ats, 
for  they  were  culled,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
from  a  variety  of  magazine  articles  and 
pamphlets,  which  happened  to  take  Lord 
Verney's  view  of  the  question. 

It  is  not  given  to  any  mortal  to  have  his 
heart's  desire  in  every  thing.  Lord  Vemey 
had  a  great  deal  of  this  world's  good  things, 
wealth,  family,  rank.  But  he  chose  to  aim 
at  official  station,  and  here  his  stars  denied 
him. 

Some  people  thought  him  a  goose,  and 
some  only  a  bore.  He  was,  as  we  know, 
pompous,  conceited,  obstinate,  also  weak  and 
dry.  His  grandfather  had  been  a  cabinet 
minister,  respectable  and  silent,  and  was  not 
be  wiser,  brighter,  and  more  learned  than 
his  grandfather  ?  *^  Why  on  earth  should 
not  he  f  "  His  influence  commanded  two 
boroughs,  and  virtually  two  counties.  The 
minister,  therefore,  treated  hiai|with  distinc* 
tion  ;  and  spoke  of  him  confidentally  as  hor- 
ribly foolish,  impracticable,  and  at  times, 
positively  impertinent. 

Lord  Vemey  was  subject  to  small  pets 
and  huffs,  and  sometimes  wai  affronted  with 
the  Premier  for  four  or  five  weeks  together, 
althou^zh  the  fact  escaped  his  notice.  And 
when  the  viscount  relented,  he  would  make 
him  a  visit  to  quiet  his  mind,  and  show  him 
that  friendly  relations  were  re-established ; 
and  the  minister  would  say,  **  Here  comes 
that  d  d  Verney ;  I  suppose  I  must  give 
him  half  an  hour  1 "  And  when  the  peer 
departed,  thinking  he  had  made  the  minis- 
ter happy,  the  minister  was  seriously  debat- 
ing whether  Lo"d  Verney's  borough  were 
worth  the  price  ot  Lord  Verney's  society. 
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His  lordship  wlm  now  in  that  aacred  apart* 
ment,  his  library ;  where  not  even  Clere 
had  aright  to  disturb  him  uninvited.  Pre* 
liminaries,  however,  were  now  arranged  ; 
the  servant  announced  him,  and  Cieve  was 
commanded  to  enter. 

**  I  have  just  had  a  line  to  say  I  shall  be 
in  time  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  about  it. 
Frompington's  bill  won't  be  on  till  then ;  and 
take  that  chair  and  sit  down,  about  it,  won't 
you  ?  I've  a  fiood  many  things  on  my  mind ; 
•  people  put  things  upon  me.  Some  people 
thinK  I  have  a  turn  for  business,  ana  tney 
ask  me  to  consider  and  direct  matters  about 
thein,  and  I  do  what  I  can.  There  was  poor 
Wimbledon,  who  died,  about  it,  seven 
years  ago.  You  remember  Wimbledon  — 
(NT  —  I  say  —  you  either  remember  him  or 
you  don't  remember  him ;  but  in  either  case 
it's  of  no  importance.  Let  me  see :  Lady 
Wimbledon  —  she's  connected  with  you, 
about  it  —  your  mother,  remotely — re- 
motely also  with  us,  the  Yerneys.  I've  had 
a  world  of  trouble  about  her  settlements  — 
I  can't  describe  —  I  was  not  well  advised, 
in  fact,  to  accept  the  trust  at  all.  Loner  a^o, 
when  poor  Frompington  —  I  can*t  descnbe 

—  I  mean  Wimbledon,  of  course  —  have  I 
been  sayingWimbledon  ?' ' 

Cleve  at  once  satisfied  him. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  When  poor  Wimble- 
don looked  as  hes^thy  and  as  strong  as  I  do 
at  this  moment,  about  it  —  a  long  time  ago. 
Poor  Wimbledon  !  —  he  fancied,  I  suppose, 
I  had  some  little  turn,  about  it,  for  business 

—  some  of  my  friends  do  —  and  I  accepted 
the  trust  when  poor  Wimbledon  looked  as 
little  likely  to  be  hurried  into  eternity, 
about  it,  as  I  da  I  had  a  regard  for  him, 
poor  Wimbledon,  and  he  had  a  respect  for 
me,  and  thought  I  could  be  of  use  to  him  af- 
ter he  was  dead,  and  I  have  endeavoured, 
and  people  think  I  have.  But  Lady  Wim- 
bledon, the  dowager,  poor  woman.  She's 
very  long-winded,  poor  soul,  and  gives  me 
an  infinity  of  trouble.  One  can't  say  to  a 
lady,  *  You  are  detaining  me ;  you  are  beat- 
ing about  the  bush ;  you  fail  to  come  to  the 
point.'  It  woold  be  taking  a  liberty,  or 
something,  about  it.  I  had  not  seen  Lady 
Wimbledon,  gimple  'oman,  for  seven  years 
or  more.  It's  a  very  entangled  business,  and  I 
coniess  it  seems  rather  unfair.  I  should  have 
my  time  already  sufficiently  occupied  with 
other,  and  as  I  think,  more  imp<Mrtant  afifairs, 
so  seriously  interrupted  and  abridged. 
There's  going  to  be  a  bill  filed  —  yes,  and 
a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  8he  has  one  un- 
married daughter,  Caroline,  about  it,  who  is 
fiot  to  have  any  power  over  her  money  till 
she  is  thirty-one.     She's  not  that  now.     Ii 


was  hardly  fair  to  me,  puttins  it  in  frost  so 
long.  She  is  a  very  superior  pcrwn  —  a 
young  woman  one  does  not  meet  with  eveiy 
day,  about  it ;  and  —  and  very  apprehensive 

—  a  great  deal  of  mind  —  quite  unusual. 
Do  you  know  her  ?  " 

The  viscount  raised  his  eyes  towards  the 
ceiling  with  a  smile  that  was  mysterioqs 
and  pleased. 

Cleve  did  know  that  youn^r  lady  of  eight 
and  twenty,  and  her  dowager  mamma, 
*^  simple  'oman,"  who  had  pursued  him  with 
extraordinary  spirit  and  tenacity  for  several 
years,  but  that  was  past  and  over.  Cleve 
experienced  a  thrill  of  pain  at  hii  beirt.  He 
suspected  that  the  old  torturing  idea  was 
again  active  in  his  uncle's  mind. 

'*  Yes,  he  did  know  them  —  ridiculou  old 
woman;  and  the  girl  —  he  believed  she'd 
marry  any  one ;  he  fancied  she  would  have 
done  him  that  honour  at  one  time,  and  he 
fancied  that  the  trust,  if  it  was  to  end  wbea 
she  was  thirty-one,  must  have  expired  long 
aga" 

"My  dear  Cleve,  don't  ^ou  think  thal'i 
rather  an  odd  way  of  speaking  of  a  y<miig 
lady  ?  People  used  not  in  mj  time  —  that 
is,  when  I  was  a  young  man  of  two  or  three 
and  twenty,  about  it —  to  talk  so  of  y<mng 
ladies.  It  was  not  considered  a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done.  I  —  I  never  heard  a 
word  of  the  kind." 

Lord  Vemey's  chivalry  had  actuallj  call- 
ed a  little  pink  flush  to  his  old  cheeks,  and  ba 
looked  very  seriously  still  at  the  cornice,  and 
tapped  a  little  nervous  tatoo  with  hit  pencil* 
case  on  the  table  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  really  did  not  mean  —  I  onlv  meant 

—  in  fact,  uncle,  I  teU  you  every  thine  ;  and 
poor  Caroline  is  so  much  elder  than  j,  it  al- 
ways struck  me  as  amusing." 

"  Their  man  of  business  in  matters  of 
law  is  Mr.  Larkington,  about  it.  Our  maa, 
you  know  —  you  know  him  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes.  They  could  net  do  better.  Mr. 
Larkin  —  a  very  shrewd  fellow.  I  went*  by^ 
the-by,  to  see  that  old  man,  Dingwell." 

"  Ah,  well,  very  good.  We'll  talk  of  tkat 
by-and-by,  if  you  please  ;  but  it  Em  been 
occurring  to  my  mind,  Cleve,  that  -—  thai  • 
you  should  look  about  you.  In  fact,  if  voa 
don't  like  one  young  lady,  you  majr  lika 
another.  It  strikes  me  I  never  saw  a  great- 
er number  of  pretty  young  women,  about  it» 
than  there  are  at  present  in  town,  I  de 
assure  you,  at  that  ball  —  where  was  it  ?  -— 
the  place  I  saw  you,  and  sent  yon  down  to 
the  division  —  don't  yon  remember  ?  -— 
and  next  day,  I  told  you,  I  think,  they 
never  said  so  much  as  *  thank  you '  for  whftt 
I  had  dene,  though  it  was  the  saTing  of 
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thenit  about  it.  I  say  I  was  (|uite  strack ; 
the  spectacle  was  quite  charming,  about  it, 
from  no  other  cause ;  and  you  know  there 
is  Ethel  —  I  always  said  Ethel  —  and  there 
can  be  no  objection  there ;  and  I  have  dis- 
tinct reasons  for  wishing  you  to  be  well 
connected,  about  it  —  in  a  political  sense 
—  and  there  is  no  harm  in  a  little  money; 
and,  in  fact,  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  my 
dear  Cleve,  it  is  indispensable,  and  you 
mtat  marry.  I'm  quite  clear  upon  the 
point."     ' 

'^  I  can  promise  you,  my  dear  uncle,  that 
I  shan't  marry  without  your  approbation." 

'*  Well,  I  rather  took  that  lor  granted," 
observed  Lord  Vemey,  with  dry  solem- 
nity. 

"  Of  course.  I  only  say  it's  very  difficult 
sometimes  to  see  what's  wisest.  I  have  you,  I 
know,  uncle,  to  direct  me ;  but  you  must 
allow  I  have  also  your  example.  You  re- 
lied entirely  upon  yourself  for  your  political 
position.  You  made  it  without  the  aid  of 
any  such  step,  and  I  should  be  only  too 
proud  to  follow  your  example." 

**  A  —  yes  —  but  the  cases  are  different ; 
there's  a  difference,  about  it.  As  I  said  in 
the  debate  on  the  Jewish  Disabilities,  there 
are  no  two  cases,  about  it,  precisely  paral- 
lel ;  and  I've  given  my  serious  consideration 
to  the  subject,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  for 
every  reason  you  oii^ht  to  choose  a  wife 
immedxately  ;  there*s  no  reason  against  it, 
and  you  ought  to  choose  a  wife,  about  it, 
immediately ;  and  my  mind  is  made  up 
quite  decidedly,  and  I  have  spoken  repeat- 
edXy  ;  but  now  I  tell  you  I  recognise  no  rea- 
son for  further  delay  —  no  reason  against 
the  step,  and  every  reason  for  it ;  and  in 
short,  I- shall  have  no  choice  but  to  treat 
any  dilatory  procedure  in  the  matter  as 
amounting  to  a  distinct  trifling  with  my 
known  wishes,  desire,  and  opinion." 

And  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Ver- 
ney  smote  bis  thin  hand  emphatically  at 
these  words,  upon  the  table,  as  be  used  to  do 
in  his  place  in  the  House. 

Then  followed  an  impressive  silence,  the 
peer  holding  his  bead  high,  and  looking  a 
little  flushed ;  and  Cleve  very  pale,  with 
the  ghost  of  the  smile  he  bad  worn  a  few 
minutes  before. 

There  are  instruments  that  detect  and 
measure  wit^  a  beautiful  accuracy,  the  pres- 
ence and  force  of  invisible  influences  — 
beat,  electricity,  air,  moisture.  If  among 
all  these  *'  meters  "  —  electronometers,  hy- 
drometers, anemometers  —  odynometer^  to 
detect  the  presence  and  measure  the  inten- 
sity df  bidden  pam^  were  procurable,  and 
applied  to  the  breast  of  that  p^le,  smiling 


young  man  at  that  moment,  I  wonder  to 
what  degree  in  its  scale  its  index  would 
have  pointed  1 

Cleve  intended  to  make  some  slight  and 
playful  remark,  he  knew  not  what,  but  his 
voice  failed  him. 

He  had  been  thinking  of  this  possibility 
—  of  this  hour  —  for  many  a  day,  as  some 
men  will  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  pur- 
ting  it  aside  as  a  hate&l  thought,  possibly 
never  to  be  embodied  in  fact,  and  here  it 
was  come  upon  liim,  suddenly,  inevitably,  in 
all  its  terrors. 

**  Well,  certainly,  uncle,  —  as  you  wish 
it.  I  must  look  about  me  —  seriously. 
I  know  you  wish  me  to  be  happy.  I'm  Terr 
grateful,  you  have  always  bestowed  so  much 
of  your  thought  and  care  upon  me  —  too . 
good,  a  great  deal." 

So  spoke  the  youn^  man  —  white  as  that 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  his  uncle  had  been 
pencilling  two  or  three  of  what  he  called 
his  thoughts  —  and  almost  as  unconscious 
of  the  import  of  the  words  he  repeated. 

^*  I'm  glad,  mv  dear  Cleve,  you  are  sensi- 
ble that  I  have  been,  I  may  say,  kind  ;  and 
now  let  me  say  that  I  think  Ethel  has  a 
great  deal  in  her  favour ;  there  are  others, 
however.  I  am  well  aware,  and  there  is  time 
to  look  about,  but  I  should  wish  something 
settled  this  season  —  in  fact,  before  we 
break  up,  about  it ;  in  short  I  have,  as  I 
said,  made  up  my  mind.  I  don't  act  with- 
out reasons ;  I  never  do,  and  mine  are  con- 
clusive ;  and  it  was  on  this  topic,  my  dear 
Cleve,  I  wished  to  see  you.  And  now  I 
think  you  may  wish  to  have  some  dinner. 
I'm  afraid  I've  detained  you  here  rather 
long." 

And  Lord  Yerney  rose,  and  moved  to- 
ward a  book-case  with  Hansard  in  it,  to 
signify  that  the  conference  was  ended,  and 
that  ho  desired  to  be  alone  in  his  study. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

ft 

AN    OVATION. 

Cleve  had  no  dinner ;  he  had  supped 
full  of  horrors.  He  got  on  his  coat  and  bat, 
and  appeared  nowhere  that  evening,  but 
took  an  inunense  walk  instead,  in  the  hope 
I  dare  say  of  tiring  out  his  agoay  —  perhaps 
simply  because  quietude  and  the  faculty  of 
unintermpted  thought  were  nnendara- 
ble. 

Next  da^  hope  be^an  a  little  to  reviye. 
An  inventive  mind  is  inexhaastible ;  and 
are  not  the  resources  of  delay  always  con 
siderable  ? 
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Who  could  have  been  acting  upon  his 
uncle's  mind  in  this  matter?  The  spring 
of  Lord  Verne}' 's  action  was  seldom  quite 
within  himself.  All  at  once  he  recollected 
that  he  had  come  suddenly  upon  what 
seemed  an  unusually  secret  conference  be- 
tween bis  uncle  and  Mr.  Larkin  about  ten 
days  since  ;  it  was  in  the  library.  He  was 
sure  the  conversation  had  some  referent'C 
to  him.  His  uncle  looked  both  annoyed 
and  embarrassed  wbnn  he  came  into  the 
room;  even  the  practised  countenance  of 
Mr.  Larkin  betrayed  some  faint  signs  of 
confusion. 

L^kin  he  knew  had  been  down  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ware,  and  probably  in 
Cardyllian.  Had  any  thins  reached  him 
about  the  Malory  romance  ?  Mr.  Larkin 
was  a  man  who  would  not  stick  at  trifles  in 
hunting  up  evidence,  and  all  that  concern- 
ed him  would  now  interest  Mr.  Larkin,  and 
Cleve  had  too  high  an  opinion  of  that  gen- 
tJeman*s  sa<;acity  not  to  assume  that  if  he 
had  obtained  the  clue  to  his  mystery  he 
would  make  capital  of  the  secret  with 
Lord  Verney.  vitC'ra  magnorum  domuum 
—  notbinj  bke  secret  relations  —  confiden- 
ces, —  and  what  might  not  come  tS  this  ? 
Of  course,  the  fiist  result  would  be  a  per- 
empjory  order  on  which  Lord  Vemey  had 
spoken  last  night.  Ttie  only  safety  for  the 
younir  man,  it  will  be  concluded,  is  to  marry 
him  suitably  firthwith. 

And  —  by  Jove !  —  a  flash  of  light  I  He 
had  it  I  The  whole  thing  was  clear  now. 
Yes ;  he  was  to  be  married  to  Caroline 
Oldys,  because  Mr.  Larkin  was  the  profes- 
sional right  hand  of  that  family,  and  so  the 
attorney  would  ghde  ultimately  into  the 
alisolute  command  of  the  House  of  Ver- 
ney ! 

To  think  of  that  indescribably  vulgar 
ro;zue*s  actually  sihaping  the  fortunes  and 
rei^ulating  the  future  suifering  of  Cleve 
Vemey  1  How  much  of  our  miseries  result 
from  the  folly  of  those  who  would  serve  us  I 
Here  was  Viscount  Vcrney  with,  as  respect- 
ed Cleve,  the  issues  of  lif^  very  much  in 
bis  fingers,  dropping  through  shear  imbecil- 
ity into  the  coarse  hands  of  that  odious 
attorney ! 

Cle7e  trembled  with  rage  as  he  thought 
of  the  degradation  to  which  that  pompous 
fool.  Lord  Verney,  was  consigning  him,  yet 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  Cleve  was  absolute- 
ly at  the  dis|>osal  of  the  peer,  and  the  peer 
was  UQconsciouly  placing  himself  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Larkin,  to  be  worked  like  a 
puppet,  and  spoken  for  by  the  Pharisaical 
attorney. 

Cleve's  theory  hung  together  plausibly. 


Tt  would  have  been  srross  folly  to  betray  his 
jealousy  of  the  attorney,  whose  opportuni- 
ties with  his  uncle  he  had  no  means  of  lim- 
iting or  interrupting,  and  against  whom  lie 
had  as  yet  no  ca^. 

He  was  gifled  with  a  pretty  talent  for 
dia«)imulation ;  Mr.  Larkin  congratulated 
himself  in  secret  upon  Cleye's  growing  es- 
teem and  confidence.  The  young  gentle- 
man*s  manner  was  graciou-i  and  even  firiend- 
ly  to  a  degree  that  wajs  quite  marked,  and 
the  unsuspecting  attorney  would  have  been 
startled  had  he  learned  on  a  sudden  ho«r 
much  he  hated  him. 

Ware  —  that  great  house  which  all  across 
the  estuary  in  which  its  princely  finont  was 
reflected,  made  quite  a  feature  in  the  land- 
scape sketched  by  so  many  tourists,  firom  the 
pier  on  the  shintsle  of  Cardyllian  on  bright 
summer  days,  was  about  to  be  re- habilitated, 
and  very  splendid  doings  were  to  follow. 

In  the  mean  time,  before  the  architects 
and  contractors,  the  plumbers,  and  painters, 
and  carpenters,  and  carvers,  and  gilders 
had  taken  possession,  and  before  those  won- 
derful artists  in  stucco  who  were  to  encm-t 
and  overspread  the  ceilings  with  nol^e  de- 
signs, rich  and  elegant  and  light,  of  fruit 
and  flowers  and  cupids,  and  from  memory, 
not  having  read  the  guide-book  of  Cardyl- 
lian and  Its  vicinity  for  more  than  a  year, 
I  should  be  afraid  to  say  what  arabesques, 
and  imagery  beside,  had  entered  with  their. 
cements  and  their  scaflblding;  and  before 
the  three  brother  artists  had  got  their  pats- 
ports  for  England  who  were  to  paint  on  the 
panels  of  the  doors  such  festive  pieces  as 
W^tteau  loved.  In  short,  before  the  chaos 
and  confusion  that  attend  the  throes  of  that 
sort  of  creation  had  set  in,  Lord  Vemey  was 
to  make  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Ware,  and 
was  to  visit  Cardyllian  and  to  receive  a 
congratulatory  address  from  the  corporation 
of  that  ancient  town,  and  to  inspect  the  gas- 
works (which  I  am  glad  to  say  are  bid  away 
in  a  little  hollow),  and  the  two  fountains 
which  supply  the  town  —  constructed,  as  the 
inscription  tells,  at  the  expense  of  ^*  the 
Right  Honorable  KifTyn  Fulke,  Nineteenth 
Viscount  Verney,  and  Twenty-ninth  Baroo 
Penruthyn,  of  Malory.''  What  else  his  lord- 
ship was  to  see,  and  to  do,  and  to  say  on  the 
day  of  his  visit  the  county  and  other  news- 
papers round  about  printed  whiSa  the  spec- 
tacle wajs  actually  over,  aind  the  great  doings 
matter  of  history. 

There  were  arches  of  eyergreens  and  arti- 
ficial flowers  of  paper,  among  which  were 
very  tolerable  hollyhocks,  though  the  roses, 
were  starting  under  these.  Lord  Viscoont 
Vemey    and    the  **  distinguished   party " 
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who  accompanied  him  passed  up  Castle 
Street  to  the  town-hall,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived by  the  mayor  and  town-councillors, 
accompanied  and  fortified  by  the  town- 
elerk  and  other  fiinctionaries,  cdl  smiling  ex- 
cept the  mayor,  on  whom  weighed  the  sol- 
emn responsibility  of  having  to  read  the 
address,  a  composition,  and  no  mean  one, 
of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Splayfoot,  who  attei^ded 
with  parental  anxiety  **  to  see  the  little  mat- 
ter through,"  as  he  phrased  it,  and  was  so 
awfully  engaged  that  Mrs.  Spla3foot,  who 
was  on  his  arm,  and  asked  him  twice,  in  a 
whisper,  whether  the  tall  lady  in  purple  silk 
was  Lady  Wimbledon,  without  receiving 
the  slightest  intimation  that  she  was  so 
much  as  heard,  remarked  testily  that  she 
hoped  he  would  not  write  many  more  ad- 
dresses, inasmuch  as  it  made  him  ill-bred 
to  that  degree  that  if  the  town-hall  had  fal- 
len during  the  reading,  he  never  would  have 
perceived  it  till  he  had  shaken  his  ears  in 
kingdom-come.  Lord  Yerney  read  his  ans- 
wer, which  there  was  much  anxiety  and 
pressure  to  hear. 

**  Now  it  realhr  teas  be-autiihl  —  wamU 
it?,*'our  friend  Mrs.  Jones  the  draper  whis- 
pered, m  pirticular  reference  to  that  part  of 
it,  in  which  the  viscount  invoked  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Almi<;hty  upon  himself  and  his 
dmngs,  gracefully  admitting  that  in  contra- 
vention of  the  divine  will  and  the  decrees 
of  heaven,  even  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  accomplish  much,  though  with  the  best 
intentions.  And  Captain  Shrapnel,  who 
felt  that  the  sentiment  was  religious,  and 
was  anxious  to  be  con(>picnous,  standing 
witb  his  hat  in  his  band,  with  a  sublime  ex- 
pression of  countennace,  said  in  an  audible 
voice —  ^^Amen" 

All  this  over,  and  the  building  inspected, 
the  distinguished  party  were  conducted  by 
the  mayor,  the  militia  band  accompanving 
their  march  —  [air  —  **  The  Meeting  of  the 
Waters"]  —  to  the  "  Fountains  "  in  Gannon's 
L%ne,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 
•  Here  they -were  greeted  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Llanwthyn  Temperance  Union, 
headed  by  short,  fat  Thomas  Pritchard,  the 
interesting  apostle  of  total-abstinence,  who 
used  to  preach  on  the  subject  alternately  in 
WeUh  and  English  in  all  the  towns  who 
would  hear  his  gospel,  in  most  of  which  he 
was  remembered  as  having  been  repeatedly 
fined  for  public  intoxication,  and  known  by 
the  familiar  pet-name  of  **•  Swipey  Tom,"  be- 
fore his  remarkable  conversion. 

Mr.  Pritchard  now  led  the  choir  of  the 
Llanwthyn  Temperance  Union,  consistinff  of 
seven  members,  of  various  sizes,  drenea  in 


their  Sunday  costume,  and  standing  in  a 
row  in  front  of  fountain  No.  1  —  each  with 
his  hat  in  his  left  hand  and  a  tumbler  of  fair 
water  in  his  right. 

Grood  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  a  vague  sense 
of  fun,  and  remembered  anecdotes  of  the 
principal  figure  in  this  imposing  spectacle, 
did  laugh  a  little  modestly  into  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  answered  the  admonitory  jog 
of  her  husband's  elbow  by  pleading —  "  Poor 
fellows  1  Well,  you  know  it  is  odd —  there's 
no  denying  (haU  you  know ;  "  and  from  the 
backfzround  were  heard  some  jeers  from 
the  excui-sionists  who  visited  Cardyllian  for 
that  gala,  which  kept  Hughes,  the  Cardyl- 
lian policeman,  and  Evans,  the  other**  hor- 
ney,  who  had  been  drafted  fxom  Llninan, 
to  help  to  overawe  the  turbulent,  y^ry  hot 
and  active  during  that  part  of  the  ceremony. 

Particularly  unruly  was  John  Swillers, 
who,  having  failed  as  a  publican  in  Liver- 
pool, in  consequence  of  his  practice  of 
drinking  the  greater  part  of  his  own  stock  in 
trade,  had  migrated  to  **  The  Golden  Posts  " 
in  Church  Street,  Cardyllian,  where  he  ceased 
to  roll  his  barrel,  set  up  his  tressels,  and  bad 
tabernacled  for  the  present,  drinking  his 
usual  proportion  of  his  own  liquors,  and 
expectmg  the  hour  of  a  new  migration. 

Over  ^e  heads  of  the  spectators  and  the 
admiring  natives  of  Canlyllian  were  heard 
snch  exhortations  as  "  Go  it,  Swipey," 
"There's  gin  in  that," *' Five  shillin's  for  his 
vorahip,  Swipey,"  *'I  say,  Swipey  Tom,  pay 
your  score  at  the  Golden  Posts,  will  ye  ?  " 
"  Will  ye  go  a  bit  on  the  stretcher,  Swi- 
pey ?  "  **  Here's  two  homeys  as  '11  take  ye 
home  arter  that." 

And  these  interruptions,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances which  Mr.  Hughes  addressed  al- 
most pathetically  to  John  Swillers  of  the 
Golden  Posts,  as  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Cardyllian,  one  from  whose  position  the 
police  were  led  to  expect  assistance  and  the 
populace  an  example.  There  was  some- 
thing in  these  expostulations  which  struck 
John  Swillers,  for  he  would  look  with  a  tip- 
sv  solemnity  in  Hughes's  face  while  he  de- 
hvered  them,  and  once  took  his  hand,  rath- 
er afTeotionately,  and  said,  **  That's  yoor 
sort."  But  invariably  these  unpleasant  iin- 
terpolations  were  resumed,  and  did  not 
cease  until  this  moral  exhibition  had  ended 
with  the  last  verse  of  the  temperance  song, 
chanted  by  the  deputation  with  great  vig- 
our, in  unison,  ana  which,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  had  in  it  a  Bacchanalian  char- 
acter, which  struck  even  the  gravest  listen- 
ers as  a  hollow  mockery  :-*- 
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Refreshing  moi^  than  sinful  swipes, 

The  weary  man 

Who  quaffs  a  can, 
That  sparkling  foams  through  leaden  pipes. 

CHORUS. 

Let  every  man, 

Then,  All  his  can, 

And  fill  the  glass 

Of  erery  lass 
In  brimming  bumpers  sparkling;  clear. 
To  pledge  the  health  of  Vcrney's  Peer ! 

And  then  came  a  chill  and  ghastly  **  hip- 
hip,  hurrah,"  and  "with  soire  gracious  inquir- 
ies on  Lord  Yemey's  part  as  to  the  num- 
bers, progress,  and  finances  of  **  their  inter- 
esting association,"  and  a  subscription  of 
ten  pounds,  which  Mr.  John  Swillers  took 
leave  to  remark,  *'  wouldn*t  be  laid  out  on 
'water,  by  no  means,"  the  viscount,  with 
grand  am]  radiant  Mr.  Lark  in  at  his  elbow, 
and  frequently  murmuring  in  his  ear  —  to 
the  infinite  disgust  of  my  friend,  the  Car- 
dyllian  attorney,  thus  out-strutted  and  out- 
crowed  on  his  own  rustic  elevation  —  was 
winning  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of 
men. 

The  party  went  on,  after  the  -wonders  of 
the  town  had  been  exhausted,  to  look  at 
Malory,  and  thence  returned  to  a  collation, 
at  which  toasts  were  toasted  and  speeches 
spoken,  and  Captain  Shrapn(>l  spoke,  by 
arrangement,  for  the  ladies  of  Cardyllian  in 
his  nsual  graceful  and  facetious  manner, 
with  all  the  puns  and  happy  allusions  which 
a  month's  private  diligenite,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  some  shameless  plagiarisms  from  three 
old  numbers  of  poor  Tom  Hood's  **  Comic 
Annual,"  could  get  to'^ether,  and  the  gal- 
lant captain  concluded  by  observing  that  the 
noble  lord  whom  they  had  that  day  the  hon- 
our and  happiness  to  congratulate,  intende<i, 
he  understood,  everything  that  was  splendid 
and  liberal  and  handsome,  and  that  the  town 
of  Cardyllian,  in  the  full  radiance  of  the 
meridian  sunshine,  whose  golden  splendour 
proceeded  from  the  ttoufh  —  **The  cardinal 
point  at  which  the  great  house  of  Ware  is 
visible  from  the  Green  of  CardyUian"  — 
(hear,  hear,  and  laughter)  — "there  remain- 
ed but  one  grievance  to  be  redressed,  and 
that  set  to  rights,  every  ground  of  complaint 
would  slumber  forever,  he  might  say,  in  the 
great  bed  of  Ware" — (loud  cheers  and 
laughter)  —  "  and  what  was  that  complaint  V 
He  was  instructed  by  his  fair,  lovely,  and 
beautiful  clients  —  the  ladies  of  Cardyllian 
—  some  of  whom  he  saw  in  the  eallery,  and 
•ome  still  more  happily  situated  at  the  fes- 
tive board  "  —  (a  laugh).  **  Well,  he  was,  he 
repeated,  instructed  by  them  to    say  that 


there  %«s  one  obvious  duty  ^bich  the  nolle 
lord  owed  to  his^ancrent  name—*  to  the  fame 
of  his  public  position  —  to  the  coronet,  whoM 
golden  band  encircled  his  dbtinguished  brow 

—  ami  above  all,  to  the  ancient  feudal  de- 
pendency of  Ciardyllian  "  —  (bear,  bear)— 
''  and  that  was  to'sele<*t  from  his  counties 
beauty,  fascination,  and  accomplishmi^t, 
and  he  might  b^  loveliness,  a  partnerwortlij 
to  share  the  ennine  and  the  coronet  and  the 
name  and  the  —  the  ermine  (bear,  hear)  of 
the  ancient  house  of  Vemey  *  (loud  cheeni) ; 
^*  and  need  he  add  that  when  the  selectioa 
was  made,  it  was  hoped  and  trusted  and  as- 
pired after,  that  the  selection  would  not  be 
made  a  hunderd  miles  nway  from  the  ivied 
turret*,  the  feudal  ruins,  the  gu!*hing  fevn- 
tains,  and  the  spacious  town-ball  of  Cardyl- 
lian " —  (loud  and  long-continued  cheeriag, 
amid  which  the  gallant  captain,  Tery  hot, 
and  red,  and  smiling  furiously,  sat  down 
with  a  sort  of  lurch,  and  drank  off  a  glass  tyf 
champagne,  andlanghed  and  giggled  a  litlle 
in  his  chair  while  the''  cheering  and  langhter  ** 
continued). 

And  Ijord  Vemey  rose,  not  at  all  hurt  by 
this  liberty,  very  much  amused  on  the  «con- 
trary,  and  in  high  goo<l  humour  his  lordship 
said  — 

"  Allow  m(5  to  say  — '  1  am  sure  you  will " 

—  (hear,  hear,  and  crie:<  of  **  We  will  ")  — 
"  I  siy,  1  am  sure  you  will  perm>t  me  to  say 
that  the  ladies  of  Cardyllian,  a-a-about  it, 
seem  to  me  to  have  chosen  a  very  eloquent* 
spokesman  in  the  gallant  and  I  have  no  doubt 
distinguisheil  officer  who  has  just  addressed 
the  house.  We  have  f  11  been  entertained 
by  the  eloquence  of  Captain  Scollop  "  — 
[here  the  mayor  deferentially  ifhispered 
something  to  the  noble  orator]  —  "I  beg 
pardon  —  Captain  Qrapnell  —  who  sits  at 
the  table,  with  his  glass  of  wine,  abodt  it 

—  and  very  good  wine  it  is — bis  glass,  I 
say,  where  it  shouhl  be,  in  his  hand  ** —  (hear, 
hear,  and  laughter,  and  ^'  You  got  \t  there, 
cajptain.**)  ^*  And  I  aa^ure  the  gallant  cap- 
tain I  did  not  mean  to  be  severe  —  only  we 
are  all  joking  —  and  I  do  say  that  he  has  his 
hand — my  gallant  friend.  Captain  GrabU«t, 
h.'is  it  —  where  every  gallant  ofiicer's  ought 
to  be,  about  it,  and  that  is,  npon  his  'wea- 
pon " —  (hear,  hear,  laughter,  and  cries  of 
'*  His  lordship's  too  strong  for  yon,  cap- 
tain.**) *'  I  don't  mean  to  hurt  hhn, 
though,  about  it,  (renewed  cries  of  hear,  aad 
laughter),  during  which  the  captain  shoak 
his  ears  a  little,  smiling  into  his  glass  rather 
foolishly,  as  a  man  ^ho  was  getting- the 
worst  of  it,  and  knew  it,  but  took  it 'til 
pleasantly.  **  No,  it  would  not  be  fair^ 
the  ladies  about  it,  (renewed  laughter  and 
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,dieering)f  ^  and^a^  I  wiU  m^  is  thie,  about 
\t  —  tber^  are  parts  of  Cigiptaiii  l^craplet'e 
^leiech,  which  I  shan't  undertime  to  atiswer 
at  this  momeDt.  1  feed  0iat  I  am  tres- 
passing, about  it,  for  a  much  longer  time 
toan  I  had  intended,**  (loud  cries  of**  No, 
DO,  Go  on,  go  on,**  and  cheering),  du- 
ring which  the  mayor  whispered  something 
to  the  noble  lord,  who,  having  heard  it 
twice  or  thrice  repeated,  nodded  to  the  may- 
or in  evident  apprehension,  and  when  si- 
lence yras restored  proceeded  to  say, "I  have 
jn&t  heanl,  without  meaning  to  say  anything 
unfair  of  the  gallant  captain,  Captain  Scal- 
pel, that  he  is  hardly. himself  qualified  to 
^ffive  me  the  excellent  advice,  about  it,  which 
1  received  from  him  ;  for  they  tell  me  that 
he  has  rather  run  away,  about  it,  from  his 
colours,  on  that  occasion.*'  (tireat  laughter 
.,and  cheering).  ^*  I  should  be  sorry  to  wound 
^Captain  Shat  —  Scat — Scrap,  the  gallant 


captain,  jto  wound  him*  I  say,  even  in  front'* 
TLaughter,  cheering,  and  a  voice  from 
the  gallery  "  Hit  him  hard,  and  he  won't 
swell,"  **  Order.")  "  But  I  think  1  was  bound 
to  make  that  observation  in  the  interest  of 
the  ladies  of  Cardyllian,  about  it ; "  (renew- 
ed laughter)  ;'^*  and,  for  my  part,  I  promise 
my  gallant  friend  —  my  —  captain  —  about 
it  —  that  although  I  may  take  &on)e  lime, 
like  himself  "  (Ic  ud  laughter^  ;  ''  yet  al- 
though I  cannot  let  fall,  about  it,  any  obser- 
vation that  may  con  mit  me,  yet  I  do  piom- 
ise  to  meditate  on  the  excellent  advice  he 
has  been  fo  ccod  as  to  give  me,  about  it." 
And  the  noble  lord  re6nm<  d  his  seat  amid 
uproarious  cheering  and  general  laughter, 
wondering  what  had  happered  to  put  him 
in  the  vein,  and  regretting  that  some  of  the 
people  of  Downing  street  had  not  been  pres- 
ent to  hear  it,  ana  witness  its  effect. 


From  the  Spectator  24  Aug. 
THE  SALZBURG  TRI4EGRAMS. 

The  **  language  of  the  two  £mperor8 
Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph  towards  each 
other,"  says  the  MonifeuTj  '*  has  been  most 
affectionate,  and  their  interviews  have  been 
of  a  peculiarly  intimate  and  cordial  nature." 
The  "  views  of  the  two  Sovereigns  as  to  the 
Eastern  question  are  said  entirely  to  coin- 
cide." One  **of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  understanding  arrived  at  between  the 
two  Emperors  is  to  prevent  South  Germany 
from  governing  the  North  German  Con- 
federation." The  Emperors  intend  to  in- 
vite the  other  Powers  of  Europe  to  join  in 
an  agreement,  **  the  basis  of  which  will  be 
the  maintenance  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague." 
Such  are  the  telegrams  which  have  been 
whixzing  like  diplomatic  bollets  across 
Western  Europe  ail  the  week,  and  which 
are  either  official  disestt  of  actual  contracts 
!bet.ween  the  two  Soyereigiis,  intended  to 


enlighten  the  world,  or  official  digests  of  the 
ideas  Napoleon  wishes  to  have  believed, and 
intended  to  take  the  world  in.  The  Havas 
Agency  —  Continental  for  Outer's  Com- 
pany —  bein<;  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  French  Government,  the  latter  supposi- 
tion is  by  much  the  more  pit>bable,  bnt 
either  is  suffi(*ient  to  prove  thts.  The  Em- 
peror of  the  French  intends  to  make  the 
temporary  division  of  Germany  established 
by  the  Treaty  of  Prague  a  permanent  basis 
of  his  policy-  Germany  cannot  be  divided 
into  three,  as  he  ordered  M.  Rouher  to  say, 
it  had  been,  but  at  least  it  shall  be  two,  and 
not  one.  He  either  thinks,  or  he  desires 
the  world  to  think,  that  he  has  won  over 
Austria  to  his  view,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
possible,  in  defiance  of  antecedent  probabili- 
ties, that  he  has  won  her.  It  is  haraly  prob- 
able that  he  would  have  ventared  on  such 
a  series  of  inventions  as  these  telcCTams 
without  basis  sufficient  to  prevent  a  olaak 
official  denial.  The  Hmborgs,  moreover, 
are  Spaniards  of  a  good  cum  —  that  it  the 
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key  to  them  —  and  when  they  publicly  and 
eeremoniously  thank  a  subject  ror  re&toring 
the  good  relations  between    Austria    and 
France,  as  they  have  thanked  Prince  Met- 
tercii'h,  they  intend  that  public  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  not  only  a  supreme  honour  — 
and  thev  think  it  an  honour  beyond  com- 
pare —  Sut  to  be  also  a  political  manifesto. 
The  allusion  to   the  East,  the  quarter  in 
which  French,  Austrian,  and  English  inter- 
ests are  so  nearly  identical,  is,  if  an  inven- 
tion, an  admirable  one,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Prague   is   no  doubt   a  natural   basis    for 
French,  if  not  for   Austrian  policy.     The 
Emperor  has  made  a  mistake  but  an  endur- 
able one,  if  Prussia  is  only  to  be  extended 
to  the  Main,  to  be  only  as  great  as  France, 
and  not  quite  so  well  situated.     If«  however, 
Prussia  is  to  be  Germany,  if  the  greatest 
nation  of  Central  Europe,  perhaps  the  great- 
est nation  in  the  world,  is  to  be  organized 
like  a  regiment,  under  the  HohenzoUerns, 
then  it  would  cease  to  be  endurable.   France 
would  be  stifled,  and  France  dislikes  thick 
neckcloths.     On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as 
South   Germany  remains   independent,  so 
long  as  a  great  Catholic  German  population 
outside  Austria  remains  isolated,  the  Haps- 
bnrgd  have  a  chance  of  retaining  their  po- 
sition as  a  civilized  ruling  House.     Aided 
by  events,  they   may   draw   Wurtemburg, 
Hesse,   Baden,  and   Bavaria  into  a   Con- 
federation of  which  Austria  would  be  the 
head,  and  if  not  so  aided,  may  at  least  keep 
their  own  dominions  intact,  at  least  retain 
the  solid  base  which  enables  them  to  deal 
jwith   the   Hungarian  kingdom    aa    equals. 
The  Catholic  Germans  of  Austria  will  hard- 
ly consent  to  merge  themselves  in  the  Pro- 
testant Germans  of  Prussia  unless  secure 
of  their  due  influence,  unless  they  are  a 
mass  sufficient   to   be    worth    conciliation. 
But  if  the   Southern   States  join  Prussia, 
and  find  the  junction  not  only  endurable 
but  pleasant,  as  Catholic  Cologne,  for  exam- 
ple, has  found,  then  indeed  it  will  be  hard 
.to  keep   the   Austrian    States   from    their 
natural  position  as  members  of  the  united, 
prosperous,  and  externally  powerful  Grerman 
Empire.     Austria,  too,  really  needs  help  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  States  of 
the  Danube,  which  is  becoming  problemati- 
cal, and  she  can  hope  to  obtain  it  only  from 
the  West, 

On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  the  belief 
that  the  telegrams  are  in  the  main  true; 
and  if  true,  they  bode  no  good  to  the  perma-  [ 
ueotDeai'e  of  the  world.  Two  very  consid- 
erable Empires,  one  admittedly  strong,  one 
jiertape  stronger  than  it  is  (or  the  moment 
believed  to  be^  are  united  in  the  rcsolTe  to 


arrest  a  movement  whicb  has  almcat  ths 
force  of  a  convulsion  of  nature,  the  move- 
ment of  the  Germanic  people  towards  unity. 
Already  enough  of  that  unity  has  been  ac- 
complished to  render  resistance  dangenma, 
and  it  may  at  any  moment  become  almost 
hopeless.     Hesse,  it  is  perfectly  understood, 
must  obi>y  any  summons  from  Berlin.    The 
people  of  Wurtemburg  ha/e  announced, 
within   the  laht  fortnight,  in   an   informal 
Parliament  of  notables,  that  they  intend  to 
join  the  North,  to  concede  to  her,  in  their 
own  words,  an  undivided  military  control. 
The  Bavarian  Ministry  have  preyented  their 
Ring  from  visiting  Salzburg  by  an  expression 
of  opinion  which  amounts  to  an  exercise  of 
moral  coercion.    In  a  few  months  the  South, 
which  is  fretting  under  its  isolation,  will  be 
enthusiastic  for  union,  and  then  Count  voa 
Bismarck  must  either  risk  a  great  war,  or 
give  up  the  dream  of  his  and  his  master's 
hfe.    Is  he  likely  to  fear  the  risk?    He 
stated  in    Parliament,   immediately    after 
Sadowa,  that  he  expected  it,  that  Prussia 
was  prepared  for  it,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
keep  the  annexations  Prussia  had  acquired 
with  the  sWord.     He  either  has  secured  St 
Peteisburg,  as  Continental  statesmen  be- 
lieve, or  he  can  secure  St.  Petersbuig  by 
offering  aid  to  the  south-east,  and  with  that 
alliance  an  attack  even  from  France  and 
Austria  need  not  look  too  formidable  to  be 
risked.     At  anv  rate,  unless  he  risks  it,  be 
may  ffive  up  all  hope  of  uniting  (iermany, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  with 
a  stake  so  enormous  he  will  hesitate  to  take 
up  good  cards.    His  real  opponent  will  be 
France,  and  to  France  under  an  Empire, 
with  a  Sovereign  who  cannot  select  the  best 
General  lest  he  thereby  promote  a  rival, 
with  an  army  doubtful  if  it  be  well  led,  and 
a  people  demoralized  by  eighteen  years  of 
servitude,  he  opposes  an  army  equally  great, 
fully  confident  in  its  leaders,  commanded  by 
men  whose  victories  help  to  cement  the 
monarchy,  and  supported  by  a  people  Toung 
in  spirit,  drilled  to  perfection,  and  filled  with 
the  hope  of  reaching  a  visibly  attainable 
goal.     V\'e  see  no  clear  reason  why  Count 
von  Bismarck  should  falter,  and  yet  if  he 
does  not  falter  he  comes  straight  athwart 
the  Napoleonic  basis  of  peace,  a  Crermany 
cleft  in  two  by  a  contemptible  river.     He 
may  of  course  delay,  may  occupy  these 
months  in  conciliating  Hiinover  and  those 
in  reoi^nizing  the  South,  miy  even  think 
it   better  to  wait  a  possible  revolution  in 
Paris  which  might  spare  him  all  anxiety, 
but  sooner  or  later,  if  Na)K>leon  remains 
upon  the  throne,  and  the  Papacy  does  nojt 
re*;aia  its  bold  on  Munich,  the  eonilietnig 
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ideas  must  clash  with  a  clan^  that  wiH  re- 
verberate throughout  the  world.  And, 
looking  to  the  disturbance  the  armed  peace 
creates,  the  necessities  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  national  enthu- 
siasm both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  we 
can  bj  no  means  believe  that  the  interval, 
the  moment  of  hushed  breath,  will  be  pro- 
tracted. It  is  not  the  interest  of  Napoleon 
to  protract  it  beyond  the  sprinjr,  and  he  can 
at  any  moment  inquire  why  Prussia,  bound 
by  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  is  fortifying  May- 
ence  with  iron  plates. 

But  England  ?  We  do  not  like  the  part 
assigned  to  England  in  this  drama  at  all. 
There  is  not,  indeed,  the  slightest  proba- 
bility that  Queen  Victoria  wiU  visit  Paris 
as  a  sort  of  Empress  of  Britam,  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  for  Vizier,  prepared  to  sign  alli- 
ances, and  take  part  in  arrangements  for 
remodelling  Europe.  That  is  not  her  Ma- 
jesty's roU  in  life,  and  the  telegram  which 
assumes  that  position  for  her  throws  some 
discredit  over  the  remainder.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  existing  Ministry 
is  by  long  prepossession  Austrian,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  believes  it  the  duty  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  servile  to  Napoleon,  that  both  the 
aristocratic  parties  nave  expressed  their 
resolution  time  and  again  not  to  consent  to 
an  united  German v,  and  that  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  East  is,  on  the 
whole,  identical  with  that  of  Austria.  She 
wants  to  keep  Russia  out,  and  so  do  the 
tiapsburgs.  It  is  more  than  possible  that 
England,  if  not  asked  for  too  much,  mi'jht 
join  such  an  alliance,  might  accept  the 
Treaty  of  Prague  as  a  new  basis  for  the 
public  life  of  Europe,  might  consider  the 
independence  and  greatness  of  Austria  in- 
dispensable to  the  independence  and  security 
of  the  East.  That  suoh  a  view  would  be 
fatal  to  our  true  interests,  which  command 
us  to  welcome  Germany  as  a  counterpoise 
to  France,  to  hold  our  Eastern  position  by 
our  own  strength  and  not  by  alliances,  and 
to  see  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  full  com- 
pensation for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  is 
as  little  to  the  purpose  as  that  it  is  our 
moral  duty  to  support  the  nationalities. 
The  Ministry  are  just  as  capable  of  miscal- 
culating the  chances  of  German  consolida- 
tion as  of  American  unity,  quite  as  likely 
to  believe  Austria  indispensahle  to  Europe 
as  to  hold  with  Mr.  Disraeli  that  the  safety 
of  England  demands  the  independence  of 
the  Pope.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
nation  will,  for  the  s<'Cond  time  in  six  years, 
make  the  blunder  of  strivinz  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  a  nationality,  bat  the  Minis- 
try may,  and  in  foreign  affairs  a  resohite 


and  unscrupulous  Ministry  —  and  Lord 
Stanley  and  Mr.  Disraeli  together  combine 
a  maximum  of  courage  with  a  minimum  of 
scruples  —  is  England.  The  telegram  may 
be  a  pure  invention,  in  form  it  is  certainly 
an  absurdity,  but  it  is  a  strange  one  to  cir- 
culate just  after  the  Empress  Eugenie's 
visit,  and  with  Napoleon's  imprimatur. 
The  mere  rumour  of  such  an  alliance  tends 
to  make  him  strong ;  and  '  Napoleon's 
strength  just  now  is  not  a  gua'-antee  of 
peace. 


From  the  Athenaeum. 

Colorado:    a   Summer    Trip.     By  Bayard 
Taylor,     (Low  &  Co.) 

Mr.  Bayad  Taylor,  known  as  a  poet 
and  journalist  of  high  rank,  is  perhaps  still 
better  known  as  an  adventurous  traveller. 
In  his  salad  days  he  traversed  Europe  on 
foot,  and  made  the  presence  of  his  staff  and 
knapsack  familiar  to  thousands  of  readers. 
Since  those  earl  v  times  he  has  described  for 
us  Egypt  and  Sicily,  Cliina  and  Palestine, 
Japan  and  Bulgaria.  He  has  spent  a 
couple  of  years  among  the  wonders  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  tramped  through  Spain 
and  a  part  of  Africa.  Blessed  with  good 
health  and  a  powerful  frame,  he  has  dared 
the  chills  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  heats  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  Holding  his  pen  with  a 
li<iht  though  a  strong  hand,  he  has  made 
many  places  into  pictures  for  those  ea<*y 
mortals  who  like  to  do  their  travelKng  in  an 
arm-chair. 

Last  year  this  accomplished  traveller  left 
his  prim  and  Quaker-like  villase  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  journey  was  meant,  we  believe,  for  the 
Salt  Lake ;  but  was,  unhappily,  cut  short, 
by  failure  of  health  and  strength,  at  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Flack  Hdls.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor crossed  the  Missouri  two  months  earlier 
than  the  author  of  *  New  America  *  The 
land  was  then  quiet ;  for  the  Cheyennes  had 
not  been  roused  into  fiiry  by  what  they 
considered  as  the  breach  of  public  faith. 
Fear  of  the  redskins  was  not  absent  from 
the  ailventurous  par^;  but  the  trouble 
seemed  afar  off,  and  the  caution  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  Indian  camp  occasion- 
ed was  rather  a  poetical  and  picturesque 
excitement  than  a  daily  and  nightly  terror. 
No  stimulant,  perhaps,  in  the  world*  is  more 
exhilarating  than  a  scalping-knife ;  and  it 
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need  not  be  always  moving  close  to  the 
hair  in  order  to  produce  a  quickening  effect 
on  the  brain.  Mr.  Taylor  saw  the  redskins, 
as  every  traveller  in  the  prairies  must  He 
was  not  very  pleasantlv  struck  by  them: 
*'  We  met  a  number  of  Indians  and  squaws 
on  horseback  —  one  of  the  latter  in  a  pink 
dress  and  wearing  a  round  hat  with  upright 
feather,  and  her  hair  in  a  net.  A  little 
further,  we  came  upon  a  mounted  band  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  all  drunk.  My  driver 
showed  a  little  uneasiness,  but  they  drew 
aside  to  let  us  pass,  JEtnd  a  few  hoots  and 
howls  were  all  the  salutation  we  received." 
He  felt  the  presence  of  Cheyennes,  Arap- 
pahoes,  and  Kiowas  around  him,  as  he 
bumped  and  banged  along  in  the  prairie 
wagon, —  not  unpleasantly,  we  think,  since 
a   little  spice  of  adventure    is    absolutely 


the  absence  of  Wpocl  is  too  ^neral  to  iHf 
satisfactorily  explained  on  this  hypothesU 
High  bluffs,  broad  riVers,  stretches  of  sand 
would  offer  their  resistance  to  a  body  of 
rolling  flame.  Fire  coald  hardly  cross  the 
Kansas  and  the  Arkansas  rivers,  even  wi& 
the  help  of  different  winds.  In  many  parts 
of  the  prairies,  the  land  has  not  b^en  rat- 
aged  by  fire  for  many  y^ars.  The  low 
brushwood  is  often  very  old  —  the  wild  tim 
probably  forty  or  fifty  years  in  certain 
places ;  yet  for  hundreds  of  square  leaKoes 
not  a  high  tree  dots  the  landscape,  whicn  is 
not  the  le«s  covered  with  this  wild  brush. 
Still  there  are  places  in  which  the  land  hatf 
seemingly  been  stript  by  fire  of  its  natnnl 
forests  —  a  misfortune  of  the  most  tragic 
kind  since,  next  to  water,  wood  is  the  most 
necessary  to  man  of  all  natural  grfls ;  ai^ 


necessary  to  good  health  and  j^ood  spirits  we  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  in  thinking  that 

under  the  monotony  of  such  a  trip.  human  care  and  culture  will  oppose  very 

Those  who  have  travelled  with  Mr.  Bay-  strong  barriers  to  the  further  depredations 

ard  Taylor  already  know  with  what  care  he  of  this  terrible  element, 

reproduces  the  landscape  over  which   he  Further   inland    we    have    this    pndrie 

dnves.     In  these  pages  the    prairies    are  picture :  — 
made  to  live.     We  see  the  long  swell  of  the 

rising  upland  over  which  the  buffaloes  roam,  "  ^^  route,  for  some  distance,  lay  over  an 

the  dry  sandy  ravines  in  which  the  rattle-  elevated  plateau,  around  which,  for  an  hour  or 

snakes  glide,  the  bunches  of  wild  sage  under  ^wo^^rk  thunder-clouds  collected.    Out  of  om 

which  the  ;olf  lurks  and  the  pi^rie-hens  ^^„Jl^wTl^'m'^^^^                            l^ 

1     ,    ^1             ^,       n    t       e>     ^S      la  Centre,   but  or  an  intense  indiBO  hue .  at  the 

cluck,  the  countless  flecks  of  golden  flowers,  edges.    It  slowly  passed  us  on  the  north,  spUt, 

and  the  tender  green  of  the  sweet  bunch-  from  one  minute  to  another,  by  streaks  of  wid 

frass.     We   see   in  his   pages    the    strong  rose-coloured  lightning,  followed  ,by  deafisning 

ullock-train,  the  emigrant's  corral,  the  sun-  detonating  peals ;  when,  just  as  we  seemed  to 

burned  miner  coming  home  from  the  moun-  have  escaped,  it  suddenly  wheeled  and  bnrst 

tains,   the    vicious    party    of   road-agents.  °P00  ^^'    't  was  like  a  white  squall  on  a  tropic 

Here  we  meet  the  Jew  pedler,  the  swarthv  ^®**    ^®  ^^  "*^*  lowered  the  canvas  cartams 

ranchman,  the  daring  traj>per,  each  in  hfs  Z^  ^}^  coach  before  a  dam  gave  wav  over  o.ir 

big  boots  and  his  slouch  hit,  and  with  his  ^At^lV'lJI^rlh^^^^^ 

^1               1    ,       •    i_  •/•     1.     J      •      I.*  and  thunder   overwhelmed,  us.      Ihe   dnrer 

revolver    and    bowie-knife    handy   m    his  ^^^^d  his  mules  as  far  as  possible  awav  fh>m 

strong  leathern   belt.      Under    his  hearty  the  wind,  and  stopped ;  the  coach  rockt^  and 

description   we   come   to   love    this  virgin  reeled  as  if  about  to  overturn ;  tlie  hail  smote 

country    and    these    rough    squatters    and  hke  volleys  of  musketry;    and  in  less  than 

teamsters.     Just  after  leaving  the  Missouri  fifteen  minutes  the  whole'  plain  lay  four  inches 

River,  Mr.  Taylor  notes  a  fact  which  has  in  under  water.     I  have  nev«'r  witnessed  anythinj? 

it  a  grain  of  comfort:  "Here  I  first  wit-  even  approach!  npr  the  violence  of  this  storm  ;  it 


which  the  cultivated  fields  beyond  had  pro-  faid  Aeriflerin  The ^U)Uom  ^'the  ^^,  i^ 

tected  against  the  annual  inundation  of  fire,  for  half  an  hour  sat  in  silence,  holding  dowu 

were  completely  covered   with  young  oak  the  curtain,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  be 

and  hickory  trees,  from  four  to  six  feet   in  overturned.    Then  the  tornado  suddenly  took 

height.    In  twenty  years  more  these  thickets  breath,  commenced  nj^ain  twice  or  thrice,  and 

will  be  forests."     We  are  not  sure  that  the  ceased  as  unexp(»ctc<lly  as  it  came.    For  a  Short 

theorv  of  these  prairies  having  been  univer-  ^^^^  ^^®  "^*^  ^^^  *  ^^^^  stream,  and  the  tafk4 

sally  stript  of  their  forests  by  fire  has  been  of  huffalognwa  rose  out  of  an  inundatetl  plain  ; 

^^^,\      t;';,.*.^  o*a  A.<^.,»n»  ^«  *u^  ««««*  hut  the  water  soon  found  its  level,  and  oar 

proved.     Fires  are  frequent  on  the.  great  .  ^^  ^^^  ^^,^^  ^  ^^  l^^  '^^  ^^ 

plain,  and  anything  like  timber  which  stood  {^g^.    Presently  Mr.  Sbott  descries  a  huge  rattle- 

in  the  way  ot  a  running  prairie  flame  would  ^^ake,  and  wo  stop  the  coach  and  jump  out. 

certainly  perish  in  its  fierce  embrace.    But  The  rattles  wore  too  wet  :o  give  any  sotina,  and 
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tUn  make  endeaFomred  to  escape^  A  German 
fhmtiera-man  who  was  with  ns.^red  a.revolver, 
which  stanned  rather  than  wounded  the  reptile. 
Then,  potsinff  a,  knife,  he  threw  it  with  such  a 
■ecnra  aim,  that  the  snake's  head  was  pinned 
to  the  earth.  Cottin^  off  the  rattles,  which  I 
appropriated,  we  did  him  no  farther  injury." 

Mr.  Taylor  made  Denver,  "  City  of  the 
Plains,"  his  head-quarters,  from  which  he 
visited  Central  City;  Grolden  City,  and  other 
mining  villages.  *'  I  only  wish,"  says  Mr. 
Taylor,  **  that  the  vulgar,  snobbish  custom 
of  attaching  *  city  '  to  every  place  of  more 
than  tltree  houses  could  be  stopped.  '  From 
Hlinois  to  California  it  has  become  a  general 
nuisance,  telling  only  of  swagger  and  want 
of  taste,  not  of  growth."  Most  readers  will 
think  of  Bob  Wilson  in  connexion  with 
Denver.  Mr.  Taylor  refers  to  an  incident 
in  Golden  City: — "The  age  of  law  and 
order  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  people 
pointed  oat  to  me  a  tree,  to  which  some  of 
them  had  bung  a  Mexican  last  week,  on 
account  of  an  attempted  assault  upon  two 
ladies  of  the  place.  The  criminal  was  taken 
from  the  sherifTs  hands  and  lynched :  and 
the  few  remaining  Mexican  residents,  who 
appear  to  have  had  no  fellowship  with  him, 
are  ordered  to  leave  the  place.  Affairs  of  this 
kind  make  an  unpleasant  impression."  One 
would  think  so;  at  least  until  the  stranger 
gats  accustomed  to  it. 

The  main  interest  of  Mr.  Taylor's  volume 
lies  in  the  practical  character  of  the  informa- 
tion which  it  contains.  The  traveller  looks 
'ith  a  farmer's  eye  upon  every  landscape, 

~  his  thoughts  are  always  running  upon 
tiie  pasture  question.  His  production  might 
be  called  a  settler's  handbook. 


From  The  Saturday  Reriew. 

HALF-HOriLS    WITH    THE     BB8T    LKTTKR- 
WKlTKlia   AND   ALTOBIOGRAPHERS.* 

SoHic  quarter  of  a  century  ago  William 
Roberts,  then  or  formerly  editor  of  '*  My 
Grandmother's  Review,"  and  c»'lebrated  in 
Don  Juan,  printed  a  History  of  Letter  Writ- 
ing. Publi8h«*d  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been,  nince  his  bqok  expired  almost  at 
its  birth.  ''  There  was  some  care  and  val- 
our  in  this    Welshman^^   but  it  was  .quite 

•  HUf' Flours  with  the  he^t  Letter  Writerg  and 
j1ntipftit>grapher$  t  jf>*rming  a  Cotleetion  of  Memoirt 
antl  A  tie  doteM  of  Eminent  P«r$oHS.  By  Charles 
Kiilfriit,  MiioT  of  "  Half-Hour*  with  the  best  Au- 
tborv."    Ix>udon   aad    New  York:    Koatledge  & 

Sour.   imr. 


"out  of  fashion."  His  project  was  good, 
but  his  manner  of  dealing  with  it  was  pon- 
derous. Even  a  German  gelehrt^  would; 
have  sunk  under  the  toil  of  reading  seTen 
hundred  pages  no  one  of  which  was  enli- 
vened  b^  any  grace  of  language,  or  by  any. 
gift  of  insight  into  the  characters  of  the 
various  writers  of  the  letters.  Roberts, 
however,  had  the  merit  of  broaching  a  very, 
interesting  subject.  That  he  so  utterly 
failed  in  rendering  it  attractive  was  perhaps, 
owing  to  his  grinding  at  the  mill  of  the 
British  Review,  or  to  the  extremely  depress- 
ing nature  of  bis  theological  opinions. 

With  far  better  judgment,  and  far  high- 
er qualifications,  Mr.  Charles  Knight  naa 
given  us  a  very  instructive  account  of  the 
betit  Letter- writer -I  and  Autobiographecs  of 
Great  Britain.  Ponderous  Roberts  opens 
his  work  with  the  creation  of  letter-writing, 
and  brings  us  down  no  nearer  to  present 
times  than  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  So  utterly  innocent  is  he  of  criticism 
as  to  treat  of  the  correspondence  in  Ho- 
mer's tima  I  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  with 
proper  compassion  for  the  shortness  of  hu- 
'man  life,  starts  eleven  centuries  later  with 
the  Epvifolce  Ho-EliancCy  or  "  Familiar  Let- 
ters of  James  Howell."  As  we  are  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  principle  on  which 
he  has  made  his  selection,  it  is  only  fair  to 
him  to  give  in  his  own  words  the  description 
of  his  purpose  in  making  it :  — 

The  present  work  [he  says]  is  not  proposed  by 
it8  compiler  as  a  mere  Sequel  to  the  Halfhuur% 
with  the  best  Authors,  although  it  completes  the 
plan  of  that  popular  series,  as  formed  by  its 
editor  many  years  aeo.  Half-hours  with  the 
best  Letter-  Writers  ana  Autobiographtrs  aspires 
to  be  more  than  a  selection  of  ibterestin^  and 
brief  extracts,  with  introductory  notices.  Wher- 
ever it  may  be  possible,  Letters  of  one  pertioa, 
or  of  several  correspondents,  will  be  grouped  to- 
gether, so  as  to  develop  some  connected  storr,  or 
exhibit  S'»me  leadtn^^  sentiment  or  habitual 
thou'jht.  For  the  same  reason,  two  Auiobiog- 
raphets  or  hetter- Writers  will  occasional  I  v  be 
treated  as  parallels.  A  larse  collection  of  Epis- 
tle'', or  a  voluminous  Autobiography  or  Diary,  n 
cannot  he  dealt  with  upon  this  principle.  But 
bcparate  poi-tions  may  l>e  held  together  by  oc- 
casioti]i[  illustrations,  historicU  or  critical,  so  as 
to  asiiunie,  in  some  measure,  the  form  of  a  Re- 
view, which  will  ^te  comprised  in  a  distinct 
Chaffer.  Following  such  Chapter  will  be  fre- 
quently given  an  Interchapter  of  Dtlached  Letters, 
having  some  connexion  wiih  the  subjects  which 
have  immeduitfly  preceded  them. 

We  are  ready  to  endorse  the  conclusion  a% 
which  Gibbon  arrived  when  tired  of  con- 
sulting friends  about  the  mannbcript  of  0),t 
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first  yoluraes  of  his  Decline  and  Fall.  "  The 
aatbor  himself  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own 
performance ;  no  one  has  so  deeply  medi- 
tated on  the  subject,  no  one  is  so  sincerely 
interested  in  the  event."  Similar  latitude 
is  due  to  a  **  compiler,"  as  Mr.  Knight 
modestly  styles  himself.  His  preface  shows 
that  he  has  well  considered  the  form  and 
contents  of  his  present  volume.  Yet  we 
admit  feeling  some  surprise  as  to  the  space 
and  rank  assigned  to  seyeral  of  the  letter- 
writers,  and  occasionally  at  .the  letters  be 
has  preferred.  Why  is  so  subordinate  a 
station  assigned  to  one  whom  Sou  they,  with 
the  almost  pardonable  enthusiasm  of  a  bi- 
ographer, describes  as  one  of  the  bi^st  of 
English  letter-writers?  Why  is  William 
Cowper  relegated  to  Chapter  XV.  —  "  Au- 
tobiographic Sketches  of  Schoob  and  School 
Days  "  —  and  there  treated  in  so  cursory  a 
manner  as  to  imply  distaste  for  him  on  the 
part  of  the  collector  ?  The  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  recluse  of  Olney  may  probably, 
and  justly  also,  be  distasteful  to  Mr.  Charles 
Knight;  they  arc  so  to  many  readers  of 
Cowper's  yerse  and  prose..  But  in  the  large 
collection  we  have  of  Cowper's  correspond- 
ence were  there  no  samples  wotth  select- 
ing of  his  pure  diction,  ot  his  good  sense  — 
when  unclouded  by  disease  or  theological 
gloom  —  of  his  humour  and  his  de?criptive 
powers  ?  If  ever  there  was  a  writer  of  let- 
ters who  also  was  unintentionally  and  un- 
consciously his  own  biographer,  it  was  Cow- 
per. The  **  Lives  "  of  him  that  have  been 
written,  beginning;  with  Hayley's  and  end- 
ing with  Southey's,  are,  two-thirds  of  them 
at  least,  compilations  from  his  letters. 
Again,  why  is  uibl)on  **  shunted  "  on  to  the 
autobiographical  line  ?  His  **  Memoirs  "  are 
well  known.  It  was  scartrely  n<*ces8ary  to 
mention  them.  Cui  non  dictus  Hylaspuerf 
But  not  so  his  letters.  These,  besides  their 
yalue  in  containing  much  news  of  the  day, 
are  distinguished  frequently  by  a  sly  hu- 
mour and  by  a  spontaneous  ea^  that  are 
not  so  apparent  in  his  **  Memoirs'"  or  in  his 
♦*  History."  Of  Richard  and  Mary  Steele 
we  have  too  many  letters  in  this  collection. 
They,  in  our  opinion,  would  have  come 
with  more  propriety  into  a  Half-hour  with 
the  best  i\r(//c- Writers.  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Monta<;u  has  indeed,  by  just  epi>tolarv 
right,  a  chapter  to  herself;  but  who  will 
suppose  her  to  have  been  a  «pnghtly  or 
witty  lady,  if  known  only  by  Mr.  Knight's 
samples  of  her  letters?  Of  David  Hume's 
correspondence  with  his  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance there  is  only  one  sample  given  —  a 
#  parsimony  the  less  easy  to  put  up  with  be- 
cause, although  his  account  of  Blacklocke, 


the  blind  poet  and  subseqaenti/  minister  in 
the  Scottish  Church,  is  interestinjg  enough, 
yet  it  by  no  means  conveys  a  &ir  impreaaion 
of  the  occasional  humour,  and  the  conttant 
ease  in  expression,  of  the  "  good  Dayid's* 
familiar  letters. 

Here  our  expostulation  ceases ;  we  have 
too  much  respect  for  Mr.  Knight  to  find 
fault  willingly,  and  we  are  too  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  these  and  his  other  Half- 
hours  not  to  be  more  alive  to  his  merits  than 
his  defects.  On  him,  as  a  collector  and 
commentator  upon  curious  and  nartly-for> 
gotten  literature,  has  descended  the  aiantle 
of  the  elder  Disraeli.  He  is  always  an  in- 
structiye  and  entertaining  guide  <tr  com- 
panion, whether  he  leads  to  new  **  woods 
and  pastures,"  or  whether  he  points  to  over- 
looked  features  on  beaten  ground.  In  the 
present  volume  there  is  much  that  will  be 
novel  even  to  readers  well  acquainted  with 
Lady  Mary's  and  Horace  Walpoie's,  with 
Bjrron's  and  Miss  Berry's,  letters.  These 
writers  owe  some  of  their  celebrity  to  their 
social  position,  though  much  more  undoubt- 
edly to  their  own  sterling  merits.  Bat 
there  needed  a  practised  pioneer  to  unearth 
the  letters  and  memoirs  ot  Thomas  Bewiek, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  William  Shenstone, 
Joseph  Spence,  William  Whiston,  and  Ste- 
phen Duck. 

James  Howell  leads  off  the  file  of  Mr. 
Knight's  epistolary  worthies.  Remember- 
ing the  Paston  Letters,  we  do  not  quite  ad- 
mit the  Epistolce  Ho-Eltance  to  be  our  ear- 
liest collection  of  familiar  letters,"  and  we 
think  that  a  specimen  of  Ros^r  Ascham 
might  have  fairly  taken  precedence  of  the 
busy  and  observing  ^'  agent  to  Spain." 
Howell  had  all  the  qualities  needed  by 
*'  Our  Special  Correspondent,"  whether  be 
dealt  in  foreign  or  home  newsi  For  wake- 
fulness he  was  an  Hesperian  dragon;  fyt 
collecting  intelligence  he  had  the  eyes  ami 
ears  of  an  Indian  hunter.  Coryat  was  not 
more  curious  than  he.  Had  he  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Republic  of  Venice  his  r«/a- 
zioin  would  have  been  second  to  none  in 
those  encylopasdias  of  minute  history.  ^  A 
Chapter  and  an  Inter^chapter  "  was  rij^ht* 
fully  awarded  to  Howell,  his  notes  at  home 
beini!  as  well  worth  marking  and  learning 
as  his  notes  from  abroad.  In  Mr.  Knij^ht's 
extracts,  Howell  is  principally  busied  with 
the  vi(MS8itudes  of  tne  Spanish  match  and 
Prince  Charles's  wooing  at  the  French 
Court  The  letter-writer  is  not  nu>re  con- 
stant than  was  his  Royal  master.  From 
Madrid  he  writes  at  a  time  when  the  SpiUH 
ish  love  was  running  smoothly :—**xbe 
Infanta  is  a  very  comely  lady,  rather  of  a 
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Flemish  complexion  than  Spanish ;  fair- 
haired,  and  carrieth  a  most  pure  mixture  of 
red  and  white  in  htr  face  ;  she  is  full  and 
big-lipped,  which  is  held  a  beauty  rather 
than  a  blemish  or  any  excess  in  the  Austri- 
an family.  She  goes  upon  sixteen,  and  is 
of  a  tallnees  agret^abie  to  those  years."  But 
when  Henrietta  Maria  is  married  and  set- 
tled, we  are  told  :  — 

I  can  send  you  gallant  news,  for  we  have  now 
a  Ynost  noble  new  Queen  of  En^^land,  who  in 
true  beauty  is  beyond  the  longwooi-d  Infanta, 
for  she  was  of  a  fadine  flaxen  hair,  bip:-lipped, 
and  somewhat  heavy  eyed.  But  this  daughter 
of  France.  .  .  is  of  a  n^oixj  lovely  and  last- 
ing complexion,  a  dark  brown  ;  she  hath  eyes 
that  sparkle  like  stars  ;  and  for  her  physiogno- 
my she  may  be  said  to  bo  a  mirror  of  perfec- 
tion. 

This  may  all  have  been  true  ;  the  Austrian 
race  was  not  famed  for  beauty,  and  Yan- 
dyck  vouches  for  the  daughter  of  France's 
bright  eyes  and  expressive  though  not  reg- 
ular features ;  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  In- 
fantas should  not  put  their  trust  in  princes, 
and  that  ^*  men  are  inconstant  ever." 
Charles  perhaps  had  a  fair  <'xcuse  for  incon- 
stancy in  the  tedious  ceremonial  of  the 
Spanish  Court. 

By  pairing;  together  "  Lucy  Hut<'hinson 
and  Anne  Fanshawe,"  Mr.  Knight  has  pro- 
Tided  for  his  readers  a  very  pleasant "  chap- 
ter;" and  an  eaually  interesting  "  inter- 
rhapter  "  by  the  letters  between  Pepys  and  \  olo^iical  maxim,  ^'  Credo  quia  impoesibile 
Evelyn,  and  Lord  and  Lady  William  Russell. ;  est/'  although  he  analysed,  dissected,  dried 
Many,  and  marked  as  the  differences  are  |  plants,  and  prepared  skeletons,  was  in  all 
between  the  English  Revolution  of  1640  that  regardea  human  progress  as  impassive 
and  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  in  no  as  if  he  had  dwelt  in  the  moon,  while  rero- 
reapect  are  they  more  conspicuous  than  in  lurions  were  shaking  thrones,  and  Vane, 
thechnracterof  the  women  who  respectively  Milton,  ani  Harrington  were  devising  Pla- 
figured  in  tliem.  In  neither  was  tnere  any  :  tonic  republics.  lie  had,  however,  notwith- 
want  of  woman's  devotion  to  fathers,  bus- '  standing  his  speculative  aberrations  and 
bands,  or  brothers,  whether  they  were  lying  almoj't  cynical  in'lifference  to  forms  of  gov- 
in  the  comfortless  gaols  of  Enuland  or  the  I  erument.  a  deep  vein  of  common  sense,  and 
far  fouler   dung(H>ns   of  the   Luxembourg,    it  was  all  usefully  and  legitimately  expended 


a  significant  jumble  of  Greek  heroes  with 
the  heroes  of  D'Urfe  and  Madlle.  da  Scu- 
deri.  What  would  be  thought  now  of  (bur 
s<hoolb*»ys  calle<l  and  known  as  Hector, 
Fergus  M'lvor,  Aleibiades,  and  Felix  Holt  ? 
The  reader  will  pause,  as  we  have  done,  on 
Thomas  Bewick's  account  of  his  firat  steps 
in  art.  It  is  a  very  instructive  record  for 
all  who  8pe<'ulate  upon  or  deal  with  educa- 
tion for  the  people. 

We  make  a  sort  of  seven- leagued  Neptu- 
niiu  stride  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  passing 
over  no  less  persons  than  Mrs.  Delaueyand 
Miss  Bumey,  Lord  Byron  and  Lawrence 
Sterne,  Walpole  again,  and  the  Misses 
Berry  —  "good  wine  needing  no  bush." 
Browne,  partly  from  the  imaginative  grand- 
eur of  his  Religio  Medici  and  Ume  burial, 
and  partly  from  the  oddity  of  his  intellect, 
is  among  the  best  known  of  the  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  his  Letters 
are  by  no  means  generally  familiar  acquaint- 
ances. Mr.  Buckle  never  made  a  greater 
mistake  than  in  representing  Browne  as 
the  author  of  "  the  nrst  systematic  and  de- 
liberate onslaught  ever  made  in  England 
upon  those  ^uperstilious  fancies  which  were 
then  prevalent  respeciing  the  external 
world."  Such  an  aseertiou  would  almost 
justify  a  doubt  whether  Mr.  Buckle,  no  cur 
sory  student  generally,  had  looked  beyond 
the  title-page  of  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and 
Common  Errors.  The  knight  of  Norwich, 
the  endorser  of  Tertullian's  convenient  the- 


Chantilly,  and  the  Conciergerie.  But 
'*  Lucy  Hutchinson  and  Anne  Fanshawe  " 
totally  lack  that  air  de  coulisses  which  dis- 
figures so  many  of  the  French  heroines. 
The  elder  sufferers,  indeed,  had  only  the 
gospel  of  their  Bibles  to  sustain  them,  and 
not  the  gof(pel  of  Jean  Jacques  or  Plutarch, 
who,  cr:od  easy  man,  little  dreamt  to  what 
use*  his  "  Lives  "  would  one  dav  be  turned. 
We  pass  over  the  names  of  Gray,  West. 
Walpole,  and  Asheton,  informing,  however, 
such  as  may  be  iunorant  of  the  fact  that 
this  "  quadruple  alliance  "  went  at  Eton  by 
the  names  of  Tydeus,  Orosmafles,  Alman- 


upon  the  training  of  his  children.  Com- 
paring his  letters  with  his  books,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  "  Nil  fuit  unquam 
sic  dispair  sibi.**  It  was  alike  to  him  wheth- 
er Oliver  the  First  or  CharUs  II.  occupied 
the  throne,  whether  Sheldon  or  Baxter 
presided  over  the  Church.  N«'ither  the  de 
facto  nor  the  de  jure  sovereign,  neither  the 
successor  of  the  Apostles  nor  the  parson  of 
Kid<]erminster,  interfered  with  his  h'^ritu 
siccus  or  his  "  preparations,**  and  the  disin- 
terment of  some  Roman  urns  at  Walsing- 
ham  in  Norfolk  was  to  him  a  far  graver 
event  than  the  disinterment  of  Cromwell 


zor,  and  Ilato  —  a  nomenclature  combining  i  and  Iretou's  bodies.     But  when  he  writes    * 


wa 
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D  Kis  sont  Edwmrd  or  "  konest  Tom,"  bia  over  the  ate 
rords  are  "  the  vorda  of  tnitb  &nrl  sober-  fore  he  had 
iM'."      Mr.   Knight    has    well    described 


Settled  as  a  ph*i1cian  at  Norwich,  he  b  ought 
up  a  lai);e  Fiimilj  witli  a  BomeirbHt  nncommon 
exerdso  of  parental  care.  He  j^mrncd  hj 
luTe  Ho  taught  bin  tmi  mDa,  Gil«anl  and 
Thomna.  to  approiich  him  wichiiut  the  slavish 
reverence  of  the  earl;  timrs.  Miii  lutlars  to 
big  BODS,  cspe^'iallf  to  hit  aon  ThoniLU,  «how 
tlut  he  tmiiied  thein  «a  reaaunahle  bcingts,  be- 
tween \rhoni  anil  himself  there  was  aonietning 
approai'hing  to  equality,  fouaded   apon  thei 


Bakewell  that  "  the  da^  be- 
lore  ne  naa  most  manluitj'  led  up  a  tnin  ef 
above  twenty  parsjos,  and  ihongh  that. 
thought  thHnwelvps  CO  be  pieat  PreKbyten- 
Boa,  yet  ihey  f  >llowed  him  ia  the  ■ubserip- 
tinn  at  ChpsCerR'-ld,  an')  kept  themselves  id 
their  living  de-ipite  of  their  own  teeth." 

Asaiii,  Sfr.  Th'irne,  we  are  told  by  Mr. 
Knight,  in  an  article  in  The  Land  vie  Live  m, 
pointe'l  out  ci'rtain  mistaltes  in  Tom 
Browne's  narra'ive ;  amonK  othera  he  fU^ 
foul  oC  his  ititement  of  the  ''  lodfrin?!  at 
Bnxton  being  low  womjen  Hhecis."  Lonl 
Macaulny,  in  the  firvt  edition  of  hia  Htatory, 
adopted  the  stat-'inent,  but  corrected  it  in 


Hr.  Knight  hjn  very  pro|ierly  given  us  ei- 
tra<^t3  from  Tliomaa  Browne's  Journal  of  a 
Tour.  Travelling'  in  some  parts  of  Enjiland 
in  1692  waj  attended  with  nearly  as  much 
hard-iliip  as  travelling  in  Bokhara  in  I8S7. 

deed  recommend  themselves;  but  we  crave 
periaiH-ioD  to  add  a  note  to  Mr.  Knight's 
commentary  on  the  bait  of  Browne  and  hia 
comp.inions  at  Chesterfield.  At  that  town 
they  cncomiter  "  some  Derbyshire  blades 
that  lived  at  Qakewell,  but  were  then  at 
Chesterfield  abiut  some  business."  They 
had  dilink  freeiy  of  the  Derbyshire  ale,  and 
were ''inclined  to  their  conntry'e  natural 
nulencH."  They  liked  not  tbe  look  of 
Browne  and  Co.'s  swords  and  pistols,  and 
at  first  were  loth  to  be  troubled  with  their 
company ;  at  length,  however,  they  coii- 
lented  to  guide  the  travellers  to  Bakewell, 
and  guide  thero  they  did  through  perils  by 
land  and  perils  by  water,  for  the  hilfs 
sloped  almost  perpendicnlarly.  and  every 
Taftty  had  a  quatcmire.  "The  blades" 
were  well  mounted,  and  n>le,  as  Jehu 
drove,  "  furiously."  while  Browne  and  his 
Fomradi-s  were  indUTerently  fiirnisbed  with 
Norwich  hacks,  and  moreover,  "honest 
Tom"  was  a  sailor.  But  what  was  their 
'•  business  at  Chesterfield  "  ?  Then-,  as 
Gruinio  s-iys.  "  lies  the  rillany,"  at  least  the 
pith  of  the  story,  and  this  Mr.  Knight  has 
ovcrloiked.  These  bibulous  blades  were 
rectors  or  vicars  of  the  English  Church.  It 
was  the  iiutumn  of  16fl2.  and  the  day  w*- 
at  hand  for  all  persons  in  holy  orle'tfi  to 
subtu-ribe  to  the  Act  of  Uniformit}-,  whii^h 
had  pisserl  on  the  preceding  I9ih  of  Msy, 
or,  fiilinx  «J  10  'lo.  "  roHigere  sareinnla,*  et 
fxirc' — lo  quit  parson^^  and  clebp  and 
tenths  and  fuus,  and  go  forth  into  the  cold 
world  of  Nm-Conliirinity,  Now  <-oinpli- 
■nee  with  the  Act  was  '"the  hosinen  at 
Cbatterfield."  The  coryphiens  of  this  troop 
of  hard  riden  confided  to  Tom  Browne 


"the  gcniry  ; 
bare  rafters 
words  are, 


low  wooden  sheda"  (1849) 
■e  lodged  in  low  roama  nndar 
(1S5S).  YouDj;  Brawm'a 
ir  lod)!ing  a  low  rq^y  room  " ; 
and  Mr.  Thorne  supposes,  with  graai  show 
of  sound  emendation,  that  Uie  rafters  of  tlw 
room  were  exposed,  wittwut  ■  plaater  ceil- 
ing, and  Lord  Macaulay  adopla  thia  inter- 
pretation. But  the  expoaitioii  is  after  alt 
not  sound.  Sajli/  has  nothing  to  do  with 
I  beams  or  joists ;  it  imports  in  the  dialect  of 
East  AnRlia  "  sour  or  maatj,"  atid  the  low 
room  w^  merely  dirty  and  affensive  to  th* 
sm..ll. 

Mr.  Knight  has  afforded  a  fair  apace  to 
Sir  Thomas ;  but  we  must  put  in  a  plea  foe 
Dorothy  Browne,  his  wife.  She  is  certainljr 
not  among  the  Best  Letter-Writera,  &u., 
but  her  own  letters  and  her  poatscripta  to 
ibe  knight's  shnutd  not  lie  in  cold  obuvioo, 
since  they^are  very  boslneaa-llke,  and  very 
curiously  spell.  We  annea  a  sample  OT 
my  lady's  aa-ortbography,  with  a  hint  that 
her  betters  spelt  viry  nearly  as  strangely 
—  Dr.  Dilwonh's  spelling-books  not  yet  ex- 
Good  Daiighter.  —  I  mast  tronUe  too  once 
more  ahoneht  my  co jsen  Tenoaoa.  S)ie  woald 
macke  a  mnnlo  pivn  of  the  frrene  and  wtiig-ht 
silke  you  scut  down  for  a  peticot,  but  she  wants 
two  vards,  and  as  much  slit  gr«na  saisinat  as 
will  line  it  in  ucht.  I  pray  send  nora  lo  gea 
it  and  lett  mae  know  what  It  com  to  iiod  I  will 
send  you  the  mouy.  I  aayes  my  co-aea  Cra- 
dock  mitcht  send  it  to  me  by  the  choch  for  she 
would  have  it  h'  sonne  as  poasible.  bless  God 
we  are  all  in  heltb,  and  Toniey  mnch  longiuf; 
for  bis  hriches. 

Tour  affectionat  Mother, 
DoKOTHi  Btowib. 

Stopping  with  Sir  Thomas  Brown-;  ii  like 
slopping  at  a  half-way-houae,  enforced  lo 
turn  homeward  when  the  plea-ianti'r  part  of 
a  joumejr  ia  bCTontL    Yet  we  troat  that 
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irli'  have  raffldently  oommendcd  to'  oor 
r^ad^rs  Mr.  Charles  Knight's  "•  Half-Hoar:)." 
It  is  not  only  a  learned*  and  delectable  toI- 
unie,  but  aim  a  timely  one,  for  the  species 
Off  letter-Writers  on  tne  early  scale  is  likely 
to  be  an  extinct  one.  We  have  come  down 
to  the  lower  empire  of  Notes,  Rowland 
Hill"  has  struck  down,  by  his  otherwise  ltd- 
mirmble  invention  of  penny-postage,  the 
Titans  of  epistolatory  correspondence.  Wal- 
pole  and  Lady  Mary  belong  now  to  a  sau- 
rian era;  Memoirs  there  are  and  autohi- 
o<i^phies,  and  likely  to  be  to  the  last  sylla- 
ble ot  recorded  time.  Personal  justifica- 
ttow  or  vanity,  filial  piety  or  theological 
aeeal,  will  ever  afford  perennial  streams  of 
such  records.  But  neither  biography  nor 
memoir  will  ever  quite  make  up  for  the 
dearth  of  the  "  old  familiar  **  letters.  These 
arc  written  while  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment have  yet  their  bloom  and  freshne^ 
upon  them.  Those  are  composed  consider- 
ately. The  one  is  fruit  eaten  off  the  tree 
or  the  bush ;  the  other  is  fruit  exposed  in 
markets.  In  memoirs  and  biographies,  when 
not  sat'irated  with  letters,  the  lines  and  an- 
gles of  character  are  straightened  and 
roondedoff;  the  liveliness  of  the  original 
colour  is  sobi^red  down  ;  second  thoQ^^hts, 
not  alwavs  the  better,  intrude  on  and  mar 
first  thoughts.  They  are  autumn  in  place 
of  sprino:*  Nothing  perhaps  shows  the  dif- 
ference between  memoirs  and  letters  more 
strikingly  than  the  Memnirx  compared  with 
the  Letters  of  Horace  Walpde. 


From  the  EooDomlst. 
SUBWAYS. 

TfrK  promoters  of  subways  and  the  gas 
iiffd  water  companies  have  at  last  fought 
Ou(  their  differences  before  a  parliamentary 
« ommittee.  After  hearing  much  about  the 
constant  interruption  to  traffic  by  the 
Streets  boins  broken  up  in  search  of  a  leaky 
pif)e,  and  alx)ut  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
gas  companies  free  either  to  poison  the  soil 
of  London  or  to  intercept  its  traffic,  we 
have  at  lentrth  the  facts  which  are  to  be 
liddiiced  on  both  sides  fairlv  before  us,  and 
we  are  able  to  strike  a  balance.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  convinced  that  something 
muHt  be  done  to  cure  the  pre^nt  disease 
of  bad  nianaL'cment,  and  that  the  compa- 
nies cannot  be  left  to  their  own  devices. 
On  the  other,  we  are  willing  to  Concede 
that  great  care  will  be  teqnired  in  the 


of  sabways,  and  tblit  a  proper  ventilation 
of  them  is  all  important^  But  the  infer* 
ence  we  draw  from  the  mass  of  evidence 
presenteil  to  the  committee  and  contained 
in  a  blue  book  of  more  than  2  lbs.  in  weight, 
is  favourable  to  the  principle  of  under- 
ground communication.  We  have  facts  on 
one  side  and  opinions  on  the  othnr.  The 
promoters  show  what  has  been  done.  The 
opponents  merely  show  their  reluctance  te 
accept  it  One  engineer  representing  a^ 
hostile  wat**r  •company  declared  himself 
unwilling  to  expose  his  pipes  to  the  risk  of 
what  he  believes  will  come  from  the  eas 
pipes,  but  ho  admirs  grudgingly  that 
his.  pipes  have  been  four  years  in  one  sub- 
way, and  no  inconvenience  has  yet  resalted> 
Another  allow:*  that  his  companv  quarrels 
with  the  principle  of  subwtys  without  hav- 
ing any  practical  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
and  excuses  them  in  wonls  which  might 
have  been  taken  from  Uauilet*s  soliloquy : 


« 


And  makes  us  rather  bear  tho^  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  wc  know  not  of." 


The  picture  of  the  unknown  ills  to  be  ex- 
pected from  subways  is  equally  grotesque 
and  terrible.  Broidhead  getting  down  iii»- 
to  subways  and  blowing  up  London,  thierwr 
taking  up  their  abode  tlierc  and  alternately 
letting  out  gais  and  breaking  into  cellars, 
workmen  smashing  pipes  by  accident  andf 
causing  a  confiagation,  are  spectres  that 
haunt  the  mind's  eye  of  the  gas  companies 
and  their  counsel.  We  may  pot  all  this 
nonsense  aside  with  a  shrug  of  the  should- 
ers, but  many  of  the  objections  which  seem 
better  founded  are  not  reallv  worthy  of 
mncrh  more  respect.  To  say  that  workmen 
in  sttbways  Will  Scamp  their  work,  hot 
that  when  they  are  mending  pipes  in  the 
open  street  they  are  exposed  **  to  the  gen- 
eral  supervision  of  the  public,"  any  passing 
member  of  which  public  may  be  a  share- 
holder or  director,  is  equiviuent  to  an  ad- 
mission that  the  companies  employ  neither 
foremen  nor  inspectors.  Passers  by,  who 
are  sufficiently  incommoded  bv  the  break- 
ing up  of  a  street,  are  not  likely  to  stop 
and  examine  the  workmanship  to  wbicn 
they  owe  their  delay.  Nor  are  the  work- 
men likely  to  take  the  necessary  time.  When 
they  are  hurried  by  their  employers  in 
order  that  the  delay  may  not  continoe. 
As  it  is,  they  constantly  join  two  pipes  to- 
gether before  putting  them  in  the  ground, 
in  order  to  prevent  more  Joints  being  made 
in  a  narrow  tn»nch  than  is  quite  indispen- 
sable. They  are  the  more  apt  to  leave  • 
their  work  in  a  slovenly  state  thai  it  it 
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buried  andjput  oat  of  si^jrht  the  moment  it 
is  done.  When  the  defect  is  discovered  in 
a  short  time,  there  are  many  other  causes 
to  which  it  may  be  attributed.  The  con- 
cussion caused  by  traffic,  the  ramming 
down  of  the  pavement,  the  operations  of 
other  companifs,  the  washing  away  of 
earth  under  the  gas  pipes  by  leakage  from 
water  pipes,  and  the  consequent  absence  of 
support,  ex(*use  bad  and  hasty  workmanship. 
Not  that  the  defect  is  discovered  fo  soon. 
The  soil  round  the  pipe  abi^orbs  the  gas, — it 
acts,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkslev,  as  a  safety 
lamp,  and  becomes  gradually  impregnated. 
When  the  earth  will  absorb  no  more,  the  gas 
escapes  throu$rh  it,  and  either  gets  into  a 
vault  as  at  Glasnrow,  or  into  the  sewers  as 
in  London  and  Paris,  and  causes  an  ex- 
plosion. Then  the  leak  is  traced  by  run- 
nin^r  a  bit  of  tarred  rope  along  the  pipes, 
or  holding  a  light  to  the  saturated  earth ; 
the  street  is  taken  up  again,  and  the  nar- 
row trench  is  dug,  and  the  hasty  work  is 
hastily  repaired. 

Dwellers  in  London  are,  unhappily,  too 
familiar  with  this  process.  But  even  the 
oldest  inhabitant  will  be  startled  by  the 
statictics  given  in  the  blue  book.  In  five 
years,  there  were  5,382  openings  of  the 
street  in  Gray's  inn  road  and  Holbom. 
Although  the  gas  and  water  companies 
were  informed  whenever  paving^  was  to  be 
done,  they  invariably  waited  till  afterwards, 
in  order  to  go  over  the  ground  again.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  a  permanent  deter- 
ioration of  the  roadways.  Mr.  Bazalgette 
gives  a  touching  account  of  the  injury  done 
to  the  new  street  in  Southwark,  which  was 
^*  one  of  the  most  perfect  p'eces  of  paving 
that  'could  have  been  made,"  by  the  compa- 
nies cutting  their  trenches,  breaking  up  the 
concrete,  and  di^turbing  the  arch  of  stone 
paving.  Of  course,  all  this  would  be  obvi- 
ated by  the  use  of  subways.  But  the  gas 
companies  say,  that  if  their  gas  escaped  in 
the  subways  there  would  be  nothing  to  ab- 
sorb it,  —  that  the  cost  of  laying  the  pipes 
there  would  exceed  that  of  cutting  trencnes 
and  repaving,  and  that  as  Parliament  has 
once  allowed  them  to  do  as  they  like,  it  has 
no  right  to  make  them  consult  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public.  Of  course,  we  shall 
not  discuss  the  last  objection,  because  a  mere 
statement  of  that  carries  with  it  a  refuta- 
tion. But  the  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Frankland  in  the  presence  of  the  commit- 
tee, though  considered  unsatisfactory  by  Dr. 
Letheby,  seems  to  guarantee  us  against  ex- 
plosion. Gas  was  suffered  to  escape  from 
the  pipes  in  the  Southwark  street  subways, 


and  was  ignited.  There  was  a  stroDjg  rak 
of  gas  from  two  apertures  in  the  pipei « 
opposite  sides  of  the  subway,  but  the  oi 
burnt  as  it  would  burn  in  a  room,  and  m 
jet  on  one  side  would  not  even  ignite  the 
correspondin;;  jet  on  the  other  side. 

Although  the  witnesses  for  the  gas  coai- 
paAies  declare  that  there  is  no   ventilatioa 
m  the  existing  subways,  and  sooie  of  them 
say  that  natural  ventilation  is  not  saflBdent, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  safety  of  the  system 
is  merely  a  question  of  ventilation,  and  that 
a  downcast  and  an  upcast  shaft  for  every 
three  miles  would  be  sufficient.     We  can- 
not be  surprised  at  finding  ^reat  differeiioo 
of  opinion  between  the  promoters  and  their 
opponents  on  the  subject  of  the  existing 
subways.     According  to  Mr.  Muir,  the  en- 
gineer of  the  New  River  Company,  the 
Garrick  street  subwaj  is  most   offensiTS. 
Mr.  Forster  describes  it  as  dark  and  airless. 
Mr.  Hawksley  says  it  has  no  sensible  venti- 
lation.    But  the  engineers  of  some  of  the 
gas  companies  (two  of  them  representing 
the  Chartered  Gas  Company  which  is  one 
of  the  of)ponent8)  approve  of  the  system  of 
subways,  and  have  recommended  them  to 
their  directors.    It  may  be  true  that  the 
subway  in  Garrick  street  is  imperfect,  and 
that  the  engineers  in  Paris  are  so  mock 
alarmed  at  a  former  explosion  that  tbejr 
have  discontinued  laying  gas  pipes  in  sub* 
ways  except  under  the  Emperor's  palace. 
But  neither  of  these  arguments  is  conclu- 
sive, and  neither  goi's  verjr  far.    There  is 
certainly  less  traffic  in  Pans,   there  is  only 
one  gas  company  instead  of  ten  or  tweWe, 
as  there  are  in  London,  and  the  Farisiaai 
are  more  nervous  about  ^as  than  the  Lon- 
doners.   If  the  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire, 
and  the  one  explosion  in  a  Paris  sab  way  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  adoption   of  the 
system,  the  15  explosions  that  have  taken' 
place  in  the  Paris   sewers    from    leakage 
through  the  earth,  must  convey  a  more  im- 
pressive   warning.    Mr.    Bazalgette    says 
that  the  joints  of  the  gas  pipes  in  Paris  are 
defective,  while  M.  Belgrand,    Inspect(n> 
Greneral  of  the  Pouts  et  Chaussees,  of  course 
stands  up  for  the  joints  of  his  country  and 
city.    Yet  this  is  really  beside  the  main 
question,  for  what  has  to  be  shown  is  that, 
whether  workmanship  be  good  or  bad,  the 
new  plan  is  not  more  dangerous  than  the 
old,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  if  good 
work  b  to  be  a  necessitv  of  the  new  system, 
the  gas  companies  will  have  the  most  pow- 
erful argument  against  its  adoption. 

It  is  true  that  if  subterranean  passages 
are  to  be  carried  under  our  streets  without 
light  or  air,  and  are  to  be  farther  tainted 
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hj  fbmes  from  sewen  and  the  escape  of 
iJondoil  gas,  the  effects  will  be  fatal,  to  any 
wcMrkmen  who  hare  to  go  down  into  thf  m, 
and  may  be  felt  by  the  adjoining  housH*. 
The  opf>onent8  of  subways  look  forward  to 
ilWyentilnted  mines  forming  the  substratum 
of  the  city,  and  remind  us  of  colliery  acci- 
dents, of  the  carelessness  of  workmen,  and 
of  the  explosive  material  which  will  be  col- 
lected under  oar  feet.  But  we  see  no  rea- 
■on  for  the  fulfilment  of  the^e  prophecies. 
Any  escape  in  subways  will  be  an  accidental 
one.  The  dan<>er  in  mines  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Workmen  will  be 
employed  occasionally  in  subways,  and  will 
not  be  so  familiarized  either  with  the  place 
or  the  work  to  be  done  in  it  as  to  become 
reckless.  Even  if  they  do  their  work  care- 
k^y,  and  escapes  occur,  and  are  not  de- 
tected either  by  the  smell  or  by  inspection, 
and  are  not  carried  off  by  the  yentilation, 
the  danger  is  not  excessiye.  Explosions 
haye  occurred  in  sewers  from  the  leakage 
of  gas  which  has  accumulated  there,  very 
Urns  J  and  neither  the  street  nor  the  houses 
aboye  have  suffered.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  chances  of  explosion  ought  to  be 
diminished  when  an  escape  can  be  quickly 
detected.  If  there  is  yentilation  enough  to 
carry  off  the  gas,  there  cannot  be  an  explo- 
sion. If  the  ssis  accumulates  it  roast  be 
smelt,  and  if  it  is  once  smelt,  why  cannot 
it  be  traced  to  its  f>ource  ?  So  far  from  the 
worlLmen  being  tempted  to  scamp  their  work 
*  because  they  are  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
public,  they  are  more  within  the  reach  of 
inspection  in  a  closed  and  covered  waj,  and 
their  work  can  be  tested  before  it  is  hidden. 
If  the  gas  company  wishes  to  cut  off  the 
supply  of  some  recalcitrant  debtor,  it  is 
surely  more  convenient  to  turn  a  cock  in 
the  subway  than  to  send  a  man  with  a  pick- 
axe and  break  up  the  pavement.  Yet  the 
onoonciliatory  ppirit  of  the  companies  is 
shown  by  the  firm  grasp  with  which  they 
cling  to  their  pickaxe.  It  was  placed  in 
their  hands  by  Parliament,  and  they  defy 
Parliament  to  n^move  it.  If  this  had  been 
the  first  occasion  on  which  they  had  brand- 
iihed  it  before  the  public,  and  straddled 
across  their  narrow  trenches  like  Apollyon 
in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  to  stop  all  comers, 
we  might  have  been  surprised  at  their 
obstinacy.  But  it  is  only  a  year  since  we 
had  experience  of  ir.,  and  though  the  de- 
mands then  made  on  the  companies  were 
more  likely  to  give  rise  to  opposition,  the 
way  in  which  they  were  met  prepared  us 
for  the  present  style  of  resistance.  And 
that  gives  us  little  hope  of  anything  being 
done  if  the  companies  are  left  to  themselves, 


and  if  the  public  is  content  to  murmur  in- 
stead of  reclaiming  the  powers  it  has  too 
easily  surrendered. 


From  the  Saturday  Review  24  Aug, 
SOUTHERN  GERMAMT. 

If  it  were  really  true  that  the  Emperors 
of  France  and  Austria  had  met  at  Salzburg, 
and  there  had  arranged  between  themselves 
in  a  private  and  confidential  way  that 
Southern  Germany  should  not  be  allowed 
to  join  Northern  Germany,  there  would  be 
a  total,  final,  and  absolute  end  to  all  hopes 
of  peace.  Prussia  would  be  directly  chal- 
lenged to  fight  if  she  dared ;  and  that  Prus- 
sia 18  ready  to  fight,  if  she  is  challenged, 
seems  tolerably  certain.  Things  have  now 
come  to  this  pass,  that,  if  France  interferes 
in  German  affairs  Prussia  will  instantly  de- 
clare war ;  and  even  English  critics,  who, 
with  a  noble  British  confidence  in  their 
own  opinion,  resolutely  refuse  to  look  at 
two  sides  of  any  foreign  question,  and  are  all 
on  the  side  of  France,  and  wish  Prussia  to  have 
as  good  a  thrashing  as  she  deserves,  must 
acknowledge  that,  if  Prussia,  by  some  freak 
of  circumstances,  could  be  right  in  any- 
thing, she  would  be  right  in  insisting  that 
Germans  should  be  left  free  to  act  as  they 
may  think  best  for  Germany.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  when  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  taunted  by  the  Opposition  with 
having  played  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
mies of  France,  M.  Rouher  replied  that  he 
and  his  master  had  been  more  astute  and 
Machiavellian  than  people  thought,  and  had 
not  done  so  much  harm  to  France  as  was 
supposed,  for  in  reality  they  had  succeeded 
in  dividing  Germany  into  three  sections. 
There  was  Prussia,  and  there  was  Austria, 
and  there  was  the  group  of  Southern  States, 
quite  independent  and  happy  in  their  way. 
To  this  Count'  Bismark  quietly  replied  by 
publishing  a  variety  of  treaties  concluded 
la<tt  year  immediately  after  Sadowa,  by 
which  these  independent  Southern  States 
had  contracted  an  offensive  and  defeitfive 
alliance  with  Prussia.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment was  silent  under  this  effective  re- 
tort, and  Prussia  showed  that  sbe  was  not 
afraid  of  risking  a  little  to  proclaim  herself 
^e  head  of  Germany.  If;  after  enduring 
this  rebuff,  France  were  now  to  contract  an 
alliance  with  Austria  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  humiliating  Pmssia  and  setting 
sside  these  treaties,  there  conld  be  no  doubt 
of  the  result.     War,  and  nothing  but  war. 
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would  be  the  reply  of  Prufsia.  But  how  | 
are  we  to  know  tliat  there  is  a  word  of 
truth  in  these  tiilegrams  ?  It  is  not  likely 
that  newspapers,  official  or  other,  should 
haye  any  information  to  convey.  The  pa- 
pers of  France  and  Prussia  which  represent 
the  Governments  of  those  countries  are 
peaceful  in  the  extreme.  The  official  jour- 
nal of  France  announces  that  the  Emper- 
or is  gone  to  Salzburor  under  the  influence 
of  ^  noble  thought ;  and  his  noble  thoughts 
ftre  universally  undei stood  to  refer,  not  to 
South  Germany,  but  to  Mexico.  The  offi- 
cial organ  of  Prussia  laughs  at  the  notion 
that  France  can  be  i)lotting  mischief  or  can 
desire  war,  and  points  with  a  sublimity  of 
innocence  or  irony  to  the  recent  letter  of 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  his  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  in  which  the  Imperi- 
al mind  was  shown  to  be  wholly  concentra- 
ted on  the  peaceful  occupation  of  making 
parish  roads.  It  is  only  at  Vienna  that 
these  dreams  of  war  and  alliances  ^nd  de- 
iiances  gain  acceptance ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that  the  greater  the  importance  that  can  be 
made  to  attach  to  the  meeting  at  Salzburg, 
the  hlahf  r  is  the  honour  that  is  paid  to  Aus- 
tria. The  extreme  improbability  of  the  ac- 
count itself,  which  represents  the  two  Em- 
perors as  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Prussia,  is  heightened  by  the  marvellous 
assertion  that  the  challenge  is  only  part  of 
a  programme  which  is  to  include  a  grand 
alhance  of  three  other  Powers ;  and  these 
Powers  are  said  to  be  Turkey,  Italy,  and 
England.  It  would  have  been  quite  as 
sensible,  though  not  so  imposing,  to  have 
said  Turkey,  Italy,  and  Timbuctoo.  If  these 
great  people  have  met  in  order  to  get  a 
scheme,  part  of  which  is  to  be  the  inter- 
ference of  England  in  the  private  politics  of 
Baden-Baden,  they  must  be  indeed  out  of 
the  re^iions  of  common  sense  altogether. 
Until  the  news  is  very  strongly  corrobora- 
ted we  may  venture  to  disbelieve  this  re- 
port altogether.  There  is,  indeed,  only  one 
contingency  under  which  it  could  be  true. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  may  be  bent  on 
a  war,  thinking  that  a  war  is  necessary,  not 
only  for  his  country,  but  for  him  ;  and  if  be 
wants  to  fight,  he  may  wish  to  gratify  the 
French  by  commencing  the  war  in  a  way 
as  irritating  and  insulting  to  PruK«ia  as  pos- 
Mble.  Hpt  unless  he  means,  not  only  to  fight, 
but  to  fight  verv  soon,  he  cannot  have  entered 
into  any  formal  arrangement  for  controlling 
the  affairs  of  Southern  Germany. 

It  so  hap[>ens  that  a  few  days  ago  some  of 
the  leading  reprcHcntatives  of  Southern 
(jermany  met,  and  arranged  a  programme 
of  the  policy  to  which  they  pledged  them-  j 


selves  to  adhere.  The  gathering  was  not 
very  numero'bs,  and  in  quiet  times  ^nch  po- 
litical announcements  are  not  very  impu^ 
tant.  Their  authors  can  make  no. war 
against  the  dead*weight  of  timidity  and  pru- 
dence by  which  they  are  encompaiKd. 
But,  in  a  critical  moment,  men  of  dedded 
views  and  political  courage  have  an  hiflQ- 
ence  far  beyond  that  to  which  their  mm- 
hers  would  entitle  them,  and  the  eircoiD- 
stances  of  Southern  Germany  are  such  tjut 
this  programme  is  well  worth  studying. 
These  men  —  who  at  any  rate  represint  t 
very  considerable  and  a  very  active  mincH^ 
ity  in  Baden,  Wurtemborg,  and  BaTaria— 
had  arrived  very  clearly  and  very  decisirelj 
at  three  donclusions.  In  the  first  place, 
they  had  persuaded  themselTes  that,  m  o^ 
der  to  have  any  political  existence  at  all,  in 
order  to  have  a  country  to  love  and  fight  for, 
they,  must  join  Prussia.  It  was,  th^f 
averred,  a  question  between  Pmasia  and 
the  foreigner;  and  although  Prussia  had, is 
they  said,  made  deplorable  mistakes,  they 
vastly  prefer  her  to  having  an^hing  to.dio 
with  non^Grerman  Powers.  This,  if  we  Bug 
trust  reports  which  on  this  head  are  all, 
without  exception,  agreed,  is  the  nnivenal 
conviction  of  all  German  patriots  —  of  all 
Germans,  that  is,  who  in  a  moknent  of  dan- 
ger and  difiiculty  will  lead  their  coantiy- 
men  V  Let  the  question  only  lie  between 
France  and  Prussia,  and  they  will  choqpe 
Prussia  at  every  risk  and  under  every  con- 
tingency. All  petty  differences,  all  loeaT 
Sride,  all  barriers  of  religion  and  CDttom 
isappear  at  once  if  the  option  lies  between 
following  Prusiiia  and  following  France. 
In  the  next  place,  these  representatives  of 
Southern  Germany  declare  that  their  mate- 
rial interests  are  bound  up  in  those  of  Pnu- 
sia.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  such  a  oqo- 
nection  as  the  old  Zollverein  provided; 
they  think  that  for  all  purposes  of  commerce, 
and  for  the  decision  of  all  questions  affect- 
ing the  status  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  part 
of  Grermany,  they  must  ttke  care  to  be 
thoroughly  united  with  Prussia.  Lastly, 
thc^  state  that  if  Southern  Germany  .wishes 
to  indol^re  the  two  dearest  fancies  of  .the 
mind  of  modem  men  —  if  she  wishes  to  be 
at  once  patriotic  and  rich,  to  have  a  country 
worth  fighting  for,  and  also  to  make  monay 
—  she  must  enter  the  Northern  Confedera- 
tion. No  middle  course  will  answer.  It  will 
not  do  to  stand  outside  of  the  circle,  and  hig- 
gle and  hesitate  and  bargain.  To  be  great 
and  to  be  wealthv,  they  must  condescend  to 
be  Prussian*  It  is  not  quite  what  tbey 
would  have  liked.  It  goes  against  the  grain ; 
but  facts  are  £icts,  and  there  is  no  with- 
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sfcADding  them.  These  are  only  the  views 
of  a  miuontj  —  of  a  stiiying,  enerjetio  mi- 
nority —  but  still  not  of  bin^h  society,  or  even 
of  the  mass  in  tbe  S  utbern  States.  Bat 
wbat  gives  them  importance  is  tbat  they  are 
apparently  true.  Wbicb  of  tbe  propositions 
can  be  contradicted  ?  Certainly  no  one 
who  believes  in  the  reports  circulated  as  to 
the  secrets  of  tbe  SalzUurs  meetirg  can  af- 
fect to  discredit  them.  If  tbe  Emperor  of 
the  Fbench,  the  great  enemy  of  Germany, 
the  foreigner  beyond  all  foreigners  who  is 
hated  and  feared,  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  to  Salzburg  in  order  to  coerce  and 
dispose  of  Southern  Gt- rmany,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  tbat  every  Gt^mian  who  wishes 
before  all  things  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  free 
Grermany  must  seek  tbe  aid  of  Prussia  in  op- 
posing him.  That  a  commercial  alliance 
with  Prussia  mast  pay  better,  so  far  as  mon- 
ey gofs,  than  any  other  such  alliance  that 
oouthem  Germany  could  form,  stands  to 
reason;  and  if  Southern  Germany  is  to  join 
Prussia,  it  had  much  bettt  r  join  it  on  the 
condition  of  having  a  share  of  representa- 
tion in  the  eeneral  German  Assembly  over 
"which  Prussia  is  to  preside.  Both  national 
•apirations  and  common  sense ^re  in  favour 
of  the  programme  of  the  Southern  deputies, 
and  therefore  it  is  of  importance,  even 
though  its  authors  may  be  little  known. 

But  although  we  may  refuse  to  believe 
that  France  and  Austria  have  come  to  any 
decision  tbat  would  be  equivalent  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Piu^sia,  yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  affairs  of  Southern  Germany 
have  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Sovereigns  at  Salzburg.  Both  Fram^  and 
Austria  are  far  too  deeply  interested  in  the 
future  of  South  Germany  to  permit  tbat  its 
affairs  should  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 
Nor  has  some  intervention  in  those  affairs 
been  wanting  long  before  the  Emperors  met 
Austria  indeed  has  done  nothing,  for  Aus- 
tria has  had  other  things  to  think  of.  and 
Austria  U  terribly  afraid  of  the  punishment 
that  would  await  her  if  she  dared  to  thwart 
the  designs  of  Prussia.  But  France  has  for 
some  months  been  intriguing  against  Prus- 
sia in  Southern  Germany.  It  could  not  get 
the  treaties  with  Prussia  set  a^iide,  but  it 
oould  intrigue  against  her.  A  very  little 
ingenuity  would  devise  plans  for  robbing 
Prussia  of  her  triumph.  It  is  easy  for  a 
person  who  a*''sents  reluctantly  so  to  man- 
age matters  that  compliance  gives  nothing 
and  produces  no  result.  France  has  espe- 
cial streigth  in  Bavaria ;  and  persons  who 
have  visited  Munich  will  remember  that 
most  of  the  walls  of  the  lioyal  palaces  are 
decorated  with  pictures  representing  Bava- 


rians —  aided,  of  coune,  more  or  less  by 
the  great  Napoleon  —  putting  other  Ger- 
mans to  flight. .  The  Coart  oi  Bavaria  is 
very  French  and  very  Austrian,  and  it  has 
managed  to  make  the  f^rocess  of  transform- 
ing Bavarians  into  Prussian  soldiers  go  on 
very  slowly.  French  diplomacy  is  said  to 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  this  tardiness. 
The  Bavarians  cannot  be  got  to  adopt  the 
Prussian  drill  or  use  the  JPrussiau  needle- 
gun  ;  and  in  a  country  like  Bavaria,  if  the 
Court  is  hostile  or  apathetic  to  a  change,  it 
is  safe  to  calculate  that  the  change  will  not 
be  made  so  long  as  it  is  not  very  dangerous 
to  avoid  making  it.  In  this  way  the  French 
and  the  Austrians  maj  do  Prussia  some 
slight  injury  without  seeming  to  be  doii^ 
any  harm.  But  the  injury  is,  afler  all,  a 
very  slight  one  ;  and  if  a  real  crisis  came,  the 
Bavarian  army,  so  far  as  it  could  be  per- 
suaded or  expected  to  show  fight  at  all, 
would  most  probably  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  Prussians,  and  might  still  seem  to  ad- 
mire and  imitate  the  example  of  their  fath- 
ers. Equally  large  pictures  could  be  paint- 
ed of  Bavarian  heroes  driving  the  French 
to  destruction,  if  only  there  were  the  Prus- 
sians to  take  care  of  them.  The  enemies  of 
Prussia  will  therefore  be  slow  to  provoke  a 
contest,  even  if  the  help  of  Bavaria  were 
more  valuable  than  it  i?.  But  it  would  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  let  Count  Bismabk 
stand  forward  as  the  protector  and  friends 
of  all  Grermans  of  all  States ;  and  ibis  would 
be  his  position  ii*  he  were  now  driven  to  as- 
sert the  independence  of  Germany  by  force 
of  arms.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
clever  enough  to  perceive  that  the  troubles 
of  Count  BiSMARK  are  only  jui>t  beginning, 
and  that  it  is  still  possible  that  the  Confed- 
eration of  North  Germany  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  failure  if  it  is  once  set  in  practi- 
cal operation.  It  is  quiet  times,  the  agony 
of  waiting,  the  intrigues  that  are  woven  in 
hours  of  repose,  tbat  will  tear  Gerinany 
once  more  asunder,  if  an3rthing  docs.  To 
interfere  now  would  be,  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Emperor  of  the  French,  to  heal  all  the 
quarrels  of  Germany,  and  to  unite  them  as 
one  man  against  him.  To  wait  until  the 
German  Confederation  gets  into  practical 
difficulties  will  perhaps  be  no  very  severe 
strain  on  the  patience  of  Louid  Napoleon. 
Patience  is  with  him  an  easy  and  practica- 
ble virtue,  and  be  can  very  well  manage  to 
wait  until  the  Germans  generally  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Constitution  they  have 
carved  out  for  themselves.  To  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Germany  would  be  ten  times 
more  satisfactory  and  agreeable  to  him  then 
than  it  could  be  now. 
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From  the  Examiner  24  Aug. 
THE    HORIZON    AGAIN    OVERCAST. 

EuROPR  is  a^ain  witnessing  one  of  those 
gloomy  periods  m  which  people  are  doubt- 
ful  whether  the  clouds  will  break  in  stormk)T 
disperse  in  sunshine.  The  insurrection  in 
Crete  has  been  so  long  before  the  public 
eye  that  its  various  fortunes  hare  almost 
ceased  to  be  regarded  with  interest.  A  still 
more  formidable  outbreak  is  reported  to  ex« 
ist  in  thv.  Turkish  province  of  Bulgaria,  and 
the  insurrection  there  is  said  to  be  spread- 
ing, ilie  dispatch  of  Turkish  troops  in 
that  direction  gives  probability  to  the  report, 
which  rcdts  principally  on  information  con- 
tained in  the  Awjaburg  Gazette,  But  this 
does  not  arrest  more  than  the  passing  at- 
tention of  the  public.  Even  the  more  im- 
portant insurrection  in  Spain,  which  is  said, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  extending  in  Upper 
Aragon  and  Catalonia  under  the  direction 
of  General  Prim,  and  (according  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  Spanish  Government^  to  be  al- 
ready suppre8sed,  is  regarded  as  little  more 
than  a  paiising  meteor  in  the  horizon  — 
soon  to  be  swallowed  up  in  darkness.  But 
that  which  does  fix  the  attention  of  all  is 
the  interview  at  Salzburg.  Officially,  in- 
deed, it  has  been  announced  that  the  visit  of 
tue  French  Emperor  to  Francis  Joseph  is  one 
of  friendship  and  sympathy.  Officiously,  it 
has  been  explained  and  commented  on  as  one 
of  great  political  significance,  which  is  des- 
tined to  have  a  deci&ive  effect  on  the  future 
destiny  of  Europe. 

The  telegrams  which  have  arrived  from 
the  place  of  meeting  itself  since  Saturday 
only  add  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  objects 
and  meaning  of  the  interview ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  leports  by  t tie  telegraphic  wires 
are  more  in  conformity  with  the  **  officious  " 
than  with  the  '*  offiiaal  **  statement  of  the 
purport  of  the  Conference.  Having  already 
received  the  Czar,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Sultan,  and  several  other  Sovereigns  in 
Paris,  there  should  be  nothing  in  the  least 
surprising  or  alarming  in  Louis  Napoleon 
paying  a  visit  to  the  Austrian  Emi>eror,  es- 
pecially under  his  recent  bereavements. 
But  frvtm  the  moment  of  its  announcement, 
this  meeting  at  Salzburg  was  regarded  from 
a  political  point  of  view  ;  and,  indeed,  look- 
ing to  the  situation  created  for  Austria  after 
the  victory  of  Sadowa,  and  the  position 
taken  up  by  France  immediately  before  and 
atter  that  event,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  it  should  be  viewed  in  that  liuht. 


We  are  now  told  from  fome  qoarten  that 
the  meeting  of  Salzburg  is  to  be  famoai  in 
history  —  perhaps  more  so  than  those  of 
Tilsit  and  Erfurth.  It  is  reported  that  both 
E(n[)erors  have  come  to  an  agreement  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  on  the  basis 
of  the  Treaty  of  Prague.  It  is  further  stated 
that  they  have  resolved  to  support  a  South 
German  Bund  under  the  leadership  of  Aus- 
tria as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  North 
under  Prussia. 

Without  making  ourselves  more  than  the 
echo  of  these  rumours,  there  iB  only  too 
much  reason  to  tear,  from  what  ia  taking 
place  far  away  from  Salzburg,  that  some 

I  dire  catastrophe  is  impending  over  Earope, 
and  that  the  Imperial  interview  is  but  a 
potion  of  the  general  gloomy  phenomenon. 

'  We  hear  of  a  Russo-Pmssian  alliance  on 
the  one  side,  to  wbich  this  one  between 
Austria  and  France  is  but  the  coanterpoije; 

'  we  hear  that  Turkey  is  preparing  herself  by 
admitting  Christians  into  the  Council  of  the 
Empire  ;  that  England  and  France  have  no- 
tified to  Greece  that  she  must  not  further 
disturb  by  her  proceedings  the  tranquillity 
of  Turkey ;. that  Russian  agents  are  excis- 
ing the  populations  of  Turkey  and  Austria 
against  their  respecdve  GovennentJB ;  tliat 
the  Bulgarians  are  already  in  insurrection, 
and  thai  the  Sclavonians  of  Austria  ar« 
soon  expected  to  be ;  that  9,000  FrusiqaQ 
guns  have  been  seized  on   the  Hungarian 

I  frontier;  that  a  change  of  Ministry  has 
taken  place  in  the  principality  of  Roumania, 

I  which  is  said  to  be  not  unconnected  with 
the  general  plot ;  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment are  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
horses  in  Hungary ;  thai  French  jouriialisti 
have  been  making  a  political  demoiistratioQ 
in  Denmark,  au'l  thai  the  Kins  of  Denmark 
actually  received,  on  the  17tb,  in  tlie  Cas- 
tle of  BernstoHf, ''  these  apostles  of  dis- 
cord," as  they  are  called  in  die  Nank-  Ger- 
man Gazelle.  It  may  be  that  dl  this  signi- 
fies nothing;  but  when  we  take  these  state- 
ments and  facts  in  connection  with  the  ru- 
moured alliances  and  actual  interriews  of 
great  potentates,  they  are  not  withoot 
weight  We  do  not  say  that  a  war  is  to 
burst  forth  all  at  once.  The  men  at  the 
head  of  the  designs  which  now  divide  En- 
rope  into  two  hostile  camps  will  not  strike 
before  they  are  ready,  but  once  ready  the 
order  will  be — Jrappez  vUe  et  frapftex 
fort.  Until  we  see  disarmament,  we  shall 
have  no  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace. 
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MARRIAGE    IN    HIQH    LIFE. 

Lo,  yonder  the  Temple  of  Hjmen, 

Saint  Geor^'6  by  Hanover  Square  ! 
Hi^h  Priests  in  the  nuptial  knot  tie  raen 

And  women  of  quality  there. 
A  couple,  jrentility's  flower, 

To  splice  there  are  oft  two  or  three  ; 
As  though  it  took  much  parson-power 

To  tether  grand  dame  to  grandee. 

—  Punch. 


THE    STAY    AT    HOME 
AUGUST. 

Lbt  Others  brave  the  treacherous  ocean, 

And  tempt  the  smile  of  summer  seas, 
And  for  the  peristaltic  motion 

Of  lower  viscera  woo  the  breeze : 
Their  state  I  picture,  hear  the  murmur 

Of  ocean,  in  my  garden  chair. 
And  from  the  base  of  tcrra-firma 

Conceive  the  qualms  I  do  not  share. 

Let  others,  not,so  greatly  daring. 

The  seaside  watering-place  essay  ; 
From  shingle-beach  at  ocean  staring. 

Doze  through  the  lazy  length  of  day. 
A  better  game  in  garden  shade  is 

To  fancy  lodgings  by  the  sea. 
Their  bugs,  their  bills,  and  their  landladies. 

And  thank  my  stars  they  fret  not  me. 

Let  others  toil  o'er  hill  and  heather, 

With  aching  back  and  dripping  brow, 
Parched  throat,  and  tongue  as  dry  as  leather. 

To  chase  the  wild  "  pack's  "  whirling  row  : 
To  realise  such  joys  I'm  able 

In  fancy,  bat  in  fact  I'm  not ; 
And  so  prefer  upon  my  table 

To  find  the  grouse  by  others  shot. 

Let  others,  duly  armed  with  Murray, 

Circular-notes  and  passports  yare, 
0*cr  continental  regions  hurry ; 

Climb  Alps,  through  galleries  gape  and  stare  ; 
Submit  to  whiskered  courier's  fleecing. 

And  harpy  hosts  of  the  hotel  : 
I'll  roam  abroad  my  club-room's  peace  in. 

And  read  the  talcs  that  travellers  tell. 

Let  others  seek  the  joys  of  Paris, 

Or  pace  the  Exposition's  round ; 
Crowd  restaurants,  w^here  meagre  fare  is 

At  monstrous  prices  to  be  found  : 
In  stuffy  theatres  feel  yawny, 

Or  woo  the  shade  or  boulevard  limes, 
Paris  I'll  do  in  Galignani. 

My  Exposition  in  The  Times. 

In  toil  let  others  take  their  pleasure, 
At  home,  abroad,  by  land,  o'er  seaH  ; 

My  life  by  wiser  rule  I'll  measure, 
And  take  my  pleasure  at  my  ease. 


Like  mine  own  gods  Epicurean, 
.Cool  drinks  1^1  quaff,  my  'bacca  blow. 

And  from  its  smoke's  blue  empyrean, 
Watch  wretched  tourists'  toil  below  ! 


An  humbler  but  more  remarkable  illiutnition 
of  negro  capacity  is  to  be  fbimd  in  the  person 
of  Said,  of  whom  Mr.  Swinton  writes  from 
Charleston  to  the  New  York  Tima,  ttylinig 
him  "a  negro  pundit."  The  histoiy  of  this 
man  is  certainly  curious.  He  Is  a  natiTe  ef 
Bomou,  a  Mohammedan  kingdom  in  Central 
Africa,  and  was  the  son  of  a  cavalry  chief  in  the 
royal  army,  who  was  killed  in  war  with  a  neigh- 
boring nation.  The  boy  Said  waa  Udnapped 
at  fourteen  by  Bedouins,  carried  to  Tripoli, 
sold  to  a  tradea^,  and  b^r  him  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople. His  first  position  was  that  of  pipe- 
cleaner  to  Reschid  Pasha,  minister  of  fbtreign 
affairs.  Some  ;^ears  later,  in  1852,  be  was 
transferred  to  Prince  Menzikoff,  then  Bnssian 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  Sablime  Porte, ; 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Russian'war,  lie ' 
returned  with  the  Prince  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
remained  in  his  service  for  about  two  years. 
Again  tranferred  to  his  son,  who  was  making 
the  grand  tour,  he  visited  almost  ererj  conntry 
in  Europe  till  1859,  when  be  came  to  the 
United  States.  A  short  visit  to  Hayti  satisfied 
his  curiositv  in  regard  to  that  country.  In  1863, 
he  enlisted  in  the  Fifty-fifth  (colored)  Bfassa- 
chusetts  regiment  as  a  volunteer,  serving  in 
South  Carolina  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Beinff 
then  destitute  of  employment,  he  hired  himseit 
out  as  a  plantation  hand,  till  discovered  by  per- 
sons who  appreciated  his  attainments,  and  who 
secured  him  a  school  on  one  of  the  Sea  Islands 
—  St.  Andrews  apparently  —  in  which  he  has 
had  great  success.  Said  knows  more  or  less 
perfeoly  his  native  tongue,  Arabic  (which  is 
learned  by  the  better  classes  in  Bomou),  Tnrk- 
ish,  Russian,  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian, 
English,  and  Hebrew.  The  last-named  is  hte 
latest  acquisition,  made  a  few  months  ago  with 
the  aid  of  a  grammar,  dicdonanr,  and  Bible 
procured  him  hv  his  friends.  He  reads  and 
speaks  most  of  the  languages  enumerated,  and 
with  all  has  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
than  by  ear  alone,  his  practice  hein^  to  study 
the  grammar  of  each  as  opportunity  offisied. 
While  in  the  army,  he  became  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  Sweden borg,  and  has  oageriy  reed 
all  of  his  writings  within  his  reach.  There  is 
no  mistake  about  his  race.  **  He  has  the  thor- 
oughly marked  African  type  of  face  and  skull, 
witn  woolly  hair  and  black  skin  ;  and  he  shows 
the  savage  aspect  the  more  pronouncedly  fnm 
the  fact  that  his  fiice  is  covered  with  the  tribal 
marks."  He  is  yet  young,  not  forty,  and  may 
live  to  be,  if  not  vice-president,  at  least  minister 
or  consul  to  foreign  parts.  It  would  be  touch- 
ing to  witness  an  examination  for  the  post  at 
St.  Petersburg  between  Said  and  a  competitor 
like  Minister  Clay.  —  Nation, 
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From  The  Edinbargh  Review. 

1.  George  111*$  Letters  to  Lord  North,  from 

1768/0  17S8.  Edited  from  the  Onp^ 
nab  at  Windsor,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  W.  Bodham  Donne. 
Two  Volumes.     London  :  1867. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  George 

TIL  By  J.  Heneaok  Jessb.  Three 
Volumes.    London:  1867. 

The  present  a<re  has  one  signal  adyan- 
tajre  over  preceding  generations.  The  po- 
litical records  of  the  last  century  are  grad- 
ually becoming  at  once  more  clear,  more 
distinct,  more  luminous,  and  more  interest- 
ing than  the  history  of  any  previous  century 
in  English  annals.  Memoir  afler  memoir, 
correspondence  after  correspondence,  testi- 
mony after  testimony,  are  successively 
throwing  light  on  the  obscure,  and  giving 
precision  to  the  doubtful,  portions  of  the 
Georgian  era.  The  Waldegrave  and  Wal- 
pole  papers,  the  correspondence  of  Pitt,  of 
Fox,  or  Eldon,  and  of  Addington,  the  Buck- 
ii^hani  papers,  and  the  Grenville  papers, 
haye  familiarised  the  student  of  our  recent 
htslory  with  the  secret  motives,  sentiments, 
and  aspirations  of  all  the  great  actors  in 
the  political  drama  from  the  time  of  George 
IL  to  the  time  of  William  IV.  To  these 
sources  of  knowledge  is  now  added  another 
of  great  value  and  importance,  viz.  the  cor- 
respondence of  Greorge  III.  with  Lord  North 
daring  the  memorable  years  in  which  that 
much-abused  and  much-enduring  statesman 
was  at  the  head  of  the  English  Ministry. 
To  any  future  historian  who  undertakes  to 
travel  over  the  ground  already  explored  by 
Mahon,  Massey,  and  Adolphus,  it  will  at 
least  not  be  competent  to  complain  that  he 
is  precludes]  by  a  lack  of  materials  from  the 
composition  of  a  work  which  shall  supply 
all  the  deficiencies  of  its  predecessors,  and 
earn  for  itself  the  title  to  be  quoted  as  the 
authoritative  history  of  England  during  the 
most  important  epoch  of  its  settled  Consti- 
tution. 

The  reign  of  George  III.  before  the  pre- 
miership of  the  younger  Pitt  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  distinct  periods.  The  first 
period  embrac«'s  the  temporary  ascendancy 
of  Lord  Bute  and  the  King*s  partial  libera- 
tion from  the  yoke  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  the  elder  Pitt ;  the  second,  his  rt'luctant 
toleration  of  George  Grenville,  his  impa- 
tience of  I>ord  Rockingham,  and  his  help- 
lei«  conflict  with  the  humours  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham and  the  levity  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ; 
the  thinl,  his  contented  acauiescence  m  the 
virtues  of  a  Minister  who  aid  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  great  Whig  families  which  re- 


garded the  administration  of  the  English 
Government  as  their  heritajre,  and  whose 
unfailing  good-nature  made  him  equally  at- 
tentive to  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign  and 
regardless  of  the  bitterest  denunciations  of 
his  foes.     Of  these  three  periods  it  is  need* 
less  to  say  that  the  third  was  the  happiest 
for  the  King,  whatever  it  ma^  have  oeen 
for  the  country  or  for  the  Minister  himself. 
I^rd  North's  equanimity  may  have  made 
him  indifferent  to  the  invectives  of  Barre, 
of  Conway,  of  Fox,  and  of  Burke.      Still, 
it  re-quired  all  the   consolation   that  large 
majorities  in    the    House   of  Commons  or 
kindly  smiles  in  the  royal  closet  could  afford, 
to  neutralise  the  consciousness  of  growing 
unpopularity  at  home  and  accumulated  dis- 
grace abroad.     Eventful  as  was  the  life  of 
Geor;ie  III.,  the  events  by  which  the  twelve 
years  of  Lord  North's  administration  were 
clouded  were  less  checkered  even  by  fitful 
gleams  of   national   prosperity    than    any  • 
other  twelve  years  of  his  reign.     The  King 
had  already  witnessed  —  before  he  came  to 
the  throne  —  the  honour  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  country  exalted  to  a  height  as  yet 
unprecedented.     But  he  so  dreaded  or  dis- 
liked the  wayward  temper  of  the  Minister 
by  whose  genius  the  glory  of  England  had 
been  widely  extended,  that  he  was  happier 
without  his  aid  than  with  it     He  was  des- 
tined to  witness,  at   a   later  period  of  his 
reign,  the  strength  which  England   could 
put  forth  in  a  gi$;antic  struggle  where  great 
triumphs  alternated  with  severe  disasters. 
But  this  was  to  be  under  the  auspices  of 
another  Minister,  who,  although  less  super- 
cilious and  less  fantastical  than  his  father, 
yet  sometimes  roused  tlie  Kinsr's  anger,  and 
not  unfrequently  defied  liis  prejudice?.  Nei- 
ther with  Chatham  nor  with  Chatham's  son 
was   the    King   uniformly   at    eaise.      Nei- 
ther the  glory  which  the  one  reflected  on 
the  country,  nor  the  courage  with  which 
the  other  faced  Ihe  chansins  fortunes  of  a 
terrible  epoch,  ingratiated  them  so  much  in 
his  favour  as  the  unsentimental  but  sympar 
thising  devotion  of  Lord  North.     To  find  a 
parallel  to  the  estimation  in  which  North 
was  held  by  his  sovereijrn,  we  must  come 
down  to  the  times  of  Addington  and  Eldon. 
The  King's  letters  to  Addinfston  and  Eldon 
resemble  nothi  ng  so  much  as  his  letters  toLord 
North.     The  King's  personal  regard  ftr  Ad- 
(rm«rton  or  S^ott  was  perhaps  stronger  than 
his  regard  for  North.  At  least  there  are  more 
instances  of  unbending    familiarly  in  his 
letters  to  his  *•  dear  Chancellor '  and  his  ^  now 
Ciiancellor  of  the  Exchequer '  than  in  his 
letters  to  Lord  North.     But  His  Majesty^'s 
letters  to  each  of  these  three  contrast  sig- 
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nally  vfiih  his  letters  to  Chatham  and  Rock- 
ingham. Here,  however,  the  parallel  ends. 
The  King  was  a  shrewd  man  and  could  not 
fail  to  measure  the  distance  which  separated 
the  ability  of  Addington  from  the  aoility  of 
North.  He  might  luce  to  confer  with  Ad- 
dington  better  than  to  confer  with  Pitt ; 
but  he  felt  that  in  the  hands  of  Pitt  a  polt- 
cv  might  flourish  which  could  only  fail  in 
the  hands  of  Addington.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  only  did  he  prefer  taking  counsel 
with  North  to  taking  counsel  with 
Lord  Kockingham  or  Mr.  Fox,  but  he  felt 
that,  in  defending  any  political  measure 
favoured  by  the  Court,  Lord  North  could 
do  infinitely  better  than  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  not  fo  much  worse  than  Mr.  Fox. 
Lord  North  brought  to  the  service  of  his 
sovereign  not  only  personal  devotion,  but 
sympathy  or  at  least  submission  of  opinion, 
and  a  considerable  influence  over  the  House 
of  Commons.  Those  who  only  judpe  of 
him  by  the  bitter  declamation  with  which 
he  was  assailed  during  the  angry  debates  of 
the  American  War  should  correct  their 
opinion  by  re  perusing  the  panegyric  which 
Burke  pronounced.  According  to  the  uni- 
versal report  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had 
a  ready  eloquence,  a  pleasing  wit,  and  in- 
>'iDcible  pood  humour.  A  Minister  who  was 
all  this,  and  also  sympathetic  with  the  King, 
was  a  Minister  after  the  King's  own  heart, 
even  although,  to  quote  Burke's  qualifica- 
tion, *  he  may  have  wanted  something  of  the 
vigilance  and  spirit  of  command  tnat  the 
time  required.* 

The  correspondence  which  Mr.  Donne 
has  ably  edited  and  abundantly  illustra^d 
will  bring  into  strong  relief  the  more  plia- 
ble and  submissive  traits  in  Lord  North's 
character,  with  the  King's  friendly  and  af- 
fectionate sentiments  to  his  first  favourite 
Minister.      Before   examining  this    corre- 
spondence, which  extends  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  1768  to  the  middle  of 
1783,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  recapitu- 
late some  of  the  more  important  changes 
which  preceded  Lord  North's  assumption  of 
the  Government.     When  George  XL  died, 
England  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  that  glory 
with  which   the  energetic  counsels  of  the 
elder  Pitt  had  surrounded  her.     Victorious 
in  the  extreme  East  and  the  extreme  West, 
she  was  both  feared  and  courted  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.     France  regarded  her  \ 
with  awe,  Prussia  with  hope  and  confidence  i 
Had  Rtt   long   continued   to   retain  both  i 
oflice  and  influence,  it  is  possible  that  he  I 
would  have  consummated  the  humiliation 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  which  faction  had 
prevented  the  Whig  statesmen  of  Queen 


Anne's  time  from  efiecting.  But  the  fint 
speech  delivered  by  the  young  monarch 
dispelled  the  hopes  of  those  who  longed  for 
that  consummation  ss  completely  as  Queen 
Anne's  speech  in  1711  had  dispelled  the 
hopes  of  Marlborough  and  his  partisans.  The 
plan  for  striking  a  fipal  blow  at  the  power 
of  France  received' its  fatal  check  when  the 
capricious  Queen  informed  her  Parliament 
that '  notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those  who 
delight  in  war,  both  place  and  time  are  ap- 
pointed for  opening  the  treaty  of  a  genenl 
peace.'  These  words  could  not  have  star- 
tled the  ears  of  Marlborough  more  than  the 
reference  to  the  '  bloody  and  expensive 
war '  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  conducted  mmt 
have  startled  Mr.  Pitt  himself  and  the  two 
other  Ministers  whom  George  yL  had  sum- 
moned, not  to  compose  or  to  correct,  bat  to 
listen  to,  the  first  speech  which  he  was^aboat 
to  address  to  Parliament.  Great  as  was  the 
slight  thus  shown  to  the  whole  Ministry,  and 
especially  to  its  moi't  conspicuous  ornament, 
the  slight  was  further  embittered  bj  the 
knowledge  that  the  obnoxious  speech  was  the 
composition  of  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  im- 
pression made  so  early  in  the  King's  reign 
remained  for  many  years  firmly  engraven 
on  the  minds  not  only  of  the  vulgar  nut  of 
statesmen  and  Ministers.  Bate's  inflaence 
over  the  young  King  was  supposed  to  be  as 
potent  as  his  intimacy  with  the  young  lUns's 
mother  was  supposed  to  be  criminaL  In 
the  course  of  this  Correspondence,  and  the 
review  which  it  suggests  of  the  various  po- 
litical changes  in  George  IH.'s  reign,  we 
shall  see  the  consequences,  sometimes  ludi- 
crous, sometimes  baneful,  which  sprang  from 
a  belief  as  lasting  and  as  obstinate  as  it  was 
unfounded.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  ex- 
plain its  origin  or  weigh  its  consequences 
without  an  examination  of  the  King*s  pre- 
vious history  and  education. 

Of  hi3  father,  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  most  that  is  known  amounts  to  this.  He 
was  popular  with  the  country  because  he 
was  obnoxious  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and 
reciprocated  the  aversion  which  thej  felt 
towards  him.  He  was  probably  weak  and 
unstable ;  but  can  hardly  have  been  so  ut- 
terly false  in  heart  and  false  in  tongue  as 
his  mother  described  him  to  be.  His  popa- 
larity  made  Leicester  House  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Opposition,  whose  leaders  looked 
forward  with  nigh  hope  to  the  day  when 
their  idol  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land. His  sodden  death  which  disappointed 
those  hopes,  committed  the  young  Heir 
Presumptive  to  the  exclusive  tutelage  of  the 
Princess  Dowager  and  her  Court  Hie  ed- 
ucation which  Prince  George  received  on- 
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der  these  conditions  was  more  favourable  to 
the  deyelopment  of  his  moral  than  of  his 
intellectual  faculties.       It  inculcated  reli- 

fious  sentiments  and  religious  observances ; 
at  it  gave  him  no  knowledge  of  the  history 
or  constitution  of  European  jrovemmenti*, 
and  a  very  imperfect   knowledge   of  the 
constitution  under  which  he  was  himself  to 
reign.     Greorgo  III.  was  brought  up   in  all 
bat  entire  ignorance  of  the  conditions  on 
whiyh  his  family  had  been   called  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  principles  by 
which  their  sway  was  to  be  guided.     But 
this  was  not  all.     He  was  most  superficially 
instructed  in  those  points  which  in  our  days 
the  pupils  of  our  national  schools  are  ex- 
pected to  master.     Although  he  made  it  his 
Doast  that  he  had  been  born  and  bred  a 
Briton,  his  projjress  in  the  English  language 
was  so  defective  that  not  only  did  he  never 
write  it  idiomatically,  but  to  his  latest  day 
he  made  marvellous  blunders  in  'spelling. 
Of  these  two  defects,  the  latter,  of  which 
we  shall  see  curious  instances,  was  a  defec  t 
which  he  shared  with  many  contemporaries 
of  rank  and  talent,  whose  correspondence, 
often  sprightly,  clever,  picturesque,  and  en- 
tertaining, is   disfi^red  ^by  barbarism^  of 
which  nowadays  only  housemaids  and  foot- 
men would  be  guilty.     For  instance,  in  the 
Royal  letters  we  shall  come   across   such 
words  as  'seperate,* '  conferr,' '  owne,'  *  ale- 
viate/  *  oppulent  0,*  *  enumerable  '  (for  *  in- 
numerable *),  *  cirround  '  (for  *  surround '), 
and   many   others    equally    strange.     The 
style  is  even  more  peculiar  than  the  spell- 
ing: uncouth,  blunt,  confused  both  in  the 
use   and   the   arrangement  of  words;    but 
never  so  uncouth  or  so  confused  as  to  con- 
ceal the  meaning  or  mar  the  shrewdness  of 
the  writer.     However,  it  was   iv)t  only  in 
the.articles  of  spelling  and  composition  that 
George    III/s   early   education    failed.     It 
erred  both  as  much  in  what  it  tau«^ht  as  in 
that  which   it   did    not   teich.     While  his 
preceptor,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  forbore 
to  instruct  him  in  the  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution,   his    sub- preceptor,    Mr.    Stone, 
equally  forbore  out  of  deference  to  his  ec- 
clesiastical superior.  A«!Cordingly  the  young 
Prince  was  left  very  nm^h  to  the  persons  in 
hU  mother's  Court,  from  whom  he   iinbibe<l 
high   notions   of    monarchical  prerogative. 
I^^rd  Bute  has  hitherto  Wen  held  re8|)ongi- 
ble  for  the  bias  thus  early   given   to   the 
King's  mind.     But  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  other  persons  besides  Lord  Bute  may 
have  imprcsfe<l  uj)on  his  young  intelligence 
the  necessity  of  liberating  himself  from  the 
dominion   of   Ministers.      George   II.    had 
betii  in  the  habit  of  sayiiig,  *  Ministere  are 


King  in  this  country.'    And  he  was  not  far 
wrong.     Any  one  who  reads  the  pamphlets 
and    the   novels   of    the   first   half  of    the 
eighteenth  century  cannot  fail  to  remark 
what  a  great  personaire  a  leading  Peer  was 
in  those  days.     The  Peerage  comprised  the 
bulk  of  the  landed  propci  ty,  and  nearly  all  the 
historical  traditions  of  the  kingdom.  If  a  No- 
ble Lord  took  an  interest  in  any  candidate  for 
employment,  that  candidate's  fortune  was 
made.     If  a  Noble  Lord  expressed  his  re- 
sentment or  disappointment  to  any  Minister 
whom  he  had  supported,  his  forgiveness  was 
to  be  solicited  by  entreaties  and  his  support 
conciliated  by  concessions.  Mr.  Massey  says, 
'  When  George  111.  came  to  the  throne,  the 
English  Government  was,  in  practice,  as- 
suming the  form  of  an  exclusive  oligarchy. 
.     .     .     The    King,    though    his  preroga- 
tive still  existed  in  theory  unimpaired,  had 
no  more  real  power  than  a  Doge  of  Venice 
or  a  Merovingian  King  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.'      It  is  bo   wonder, 
then,  that,  when  the  two  first  Sjvereignsof 
the  House  of  Hanover  had  die^   witti  the 
consciousness  that  they  had  enjoyed  little 
more   authority   than  was  wielded  by  the 
Poikstd  of  an  Italian  city,  the  fii  st  resolution 
of  their  successor  should  be  not  to  chafe  as 
they  'had  chafed  with  impotent  rage  under 
the  cold  relentless  thraldom  to  which  they 
ha<l  been  subjected.'     Tnis  correspondence* 
like  m  iuy  other  memoirs  of  the  time,  shovi&s> 
that  the  King  ill  brooked  the  diccQtion  of 
powerful  Ministers;    but  we  do  not  think 
that,  by  itself,  it  phows  any  secret  or  uciier- 
hand   measures   to  get   rid  of  them.     We 
know  that  it  is  a  theory  of  certain  |x>li)icai. 
writers  that  in  his  relations  to   some  oi  his 
Ministers,  notably  to  Lonl    Chatham,  Mr. . 
Grenville,  and  Lord  Rockingham,  George 
III.  habitually  availed  himself  of  a  system > 
of   intrigue,    untruthfulness,   and    evasion. 
The  origin  of  this  belief  is  to  be  fou4id  in 
the  character  given  of  the  young  monarch, 
of  which  the  tbllowing  portions  should  be 
read  together  for  their  mutual  verifieation 
or  correction  :  — 

'  He  is  strictly  honest,  but  wants  that  firank 

and  open  behaviour  whici  makes  huuestf  ap- 

|KMr  amiahle.  ...  He  ha^  spirit,  hiU  not  of 

the  active  kind,  and  docs  not  want  uBSokition, 

hut  it  is  mixed  with  too  much  ohsrioafy.  .  .  . 

He  ha^  ^reat  command  of  his  passions  and  will 

ftcldom  do  wron'^,  exwpt  when   be.  mistakes 

wroni?  for  ric;ht ;  hut  as  often  as  this  shalJ  hap- 

I  lien,  it  will  be  difficult  to  imdoceiVe  him^  he- 

I  cause  he  is  unusually  indolent  aodv  hte  ;stron^ 

I  prejudices    .  .  .  Whenever  he  i^  di^pleastfd  his 

I  anger  does  not  break  ont  with  heat«and  violence, 

'  h\a  he  becomes  bulion  and  silent,  juid. retires  to 
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his  closet,  not  to  compose  his  mind  by  study  or 
contemplation,  bat  merely  to  int^ulge  the  mel- 
ancholy erjoyment  of  his  own  ill-humour/ 

This  description  may  have  been  mainly 
true  of  the  young  Prince,  but  it  doed  not 
follow  that  it  was  equally  true  of  the  King, 
Indeed,  what  character  given  of  a  young 
man  at  the  age  of  twenty  holds  equally 
good  of  him  in  the  fortieth  or  the  fiftieth 
year  oi'  his  life  ?  No  disposition  remains 
unchanged  by  the  manifold  incidents  of  life 
and  long  as;«ociation  with  mankind.  The 
reserve  of  the  recluse  pupil  is  broken  down 
by  contact  with  ditferent  men  and  difit^rent 
minds:  the  diffidence  of  conscious  .igno- 
rance vanishes  before  a  daily  increasin*; 
knowledge  of  eventri,  opinions,  and  charac- 
ters ;  personal  prejudice  melts  beneath  the 
warmth  of  friendship  or  acquaintance,  in- 
dolence gives  way  to  the  exactions  of  duty 
and  occupation  ;  and  a  moody  sullen ne<s  is 
dispelled  by  the  growing  interests  of  an  ac- 
tive life.  Take  the  character  which  wc 
have  just*  quotf.>d.  Assume  that  it  was  true 
of  the  young  son  of  Frederic,  Prince  of 
Wales.  Yet  it  is  illogical  to  infer  that  it 
was  wholly  true  of  King  George  III.  Lord 
Waldegrave  portrays  him  as  indolent. 
We  know  —  and,  if  we  did  not  know  from 
other  sources,  this  correspoodeure  alone 
would  teach  us  —  that  in  his  years  of  sover- 
eignty the  King  was  the  least  indolent  man 
in  his  dominions.  May  not  other  traits, 
such  as  his  sullenneFS,  his  secretivoness,  and 
his  duplicity,  have  been  modified  by  ad- 
vancing years  and  enlarged  experience  of 
life  ?  Mr.  Massey  accuses  the  King  of  a 
scLret  and  tortuous  policy ;  of  tbmentin!j[ 
the  jealousies  among  the  great  Whig  houses, 
and  organising  select  bands  of  favourites 
to  thwait  and  obstruct  his  Ministers.  We 
shall  sec  in  the  review  of  these  letters  the 
unconstitutional  views  which  he  held  of  the 
Boyal  prerogative,  and  the  indulgence 
which  he  required  for  the  predilections  of 
theJiiyal  Will.  But  starting  from  these 
premises,  it  is  unnecessary  to  import  into 
theK[ing\s  conduct  the  elements  of  intrigue, 
du[jlicity,  or  falsehood.  He  had  been 
taqght  to  believe  that  a  king  ought  to  gov- 
ern as  well  as  reign,  and  that  the  kings  of 
Euglund  since  the  Ilevolution  had  been 
pi^ppets  in  the  hands  of  their  Ministers. 
Entertaining  this  belief  he  found  himsflf, 
on  his  acx'i'SKion,  brought  into  daily  con- 
tact with  a  Minister  whose  consciousne.'^s  of 
jHJwer,  popularity,  and  success,  conrhined 
with  a  dramatic  faculty  of  expressing  pride 
or  resentment  <ar  disdain  beyond  the  ability 
of  any  actor  ^ixcept  Garrick,  gave  to   his 


presence  all  the  attributes  of  a  despotic 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.    Is  it  strange  that  the 
King  felt  the  thraldom  of  this  presence  irk- 
some, burdensome,  and  oppressive  ?    Or  is 
it  stranse  that  he  shrunk  from  interviews 
with  a  Minister  like  George  GrenviJIe,  who 
read  him  lectures  on  policy,  or  &  Minister 
like  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  read  him  lec- 
tui*es  on  probity  V    Any  person  in  a  middle 
station  of  life  whom  his  duties   compel  to 
come  into  daily  conference  with  a  saperior 
who  browbeats  him,  questions    his    itite- 
ments,  and  meets  his  assertions  with  inio- 
lent  inuendoes,  can  appreciate '  the   worry 
and  the  annoyance  that  the  King  unde^ 
went  in  his  inrerviews  with  some  of  his  own 
Ministers.     There  are  tew  trials    in    Hfe 
more  difficult  to  bear  than  constant  inters 
course  with  persons  with  whom   one  has 
no  sympathy  of  feeling.     One  trial   still 
more  unbearable  is  that  of  associating  with 
persons  of  stronger  intellects,  sterner  tem- 
pers,  and    antagonistic    tastes.     Liet    any 
man  who  has  known  what  it  is  daily  to  con- 
i'ront  another,  with  whom  he  has  no  com- 
mon feeling,  but  who  ostentatiously  exhibits 
a  conscious  superioiity  either  of  power,  or 
of  intellect,  or  of  will,  imagine  wnat  it  most 
have  been  tor  a  young  King,  brought  np  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  constitutional  obli- 
gations of  an  English  Sovereign,  to  be  hold- 
ing daily  conferences  with  men  whom  ge- 
nius had  made  arrogant  like  Pitt,  or  con- 
nexion had  made  arrogant  like  the  Bed- 
tords  and  the  Grenvilles.    Of  course,  the  natu- 
ral feeling  in  the  Royal  mind  would  be  dis- 
like of  such  men,   and   its  natural    bnnt 
would  be  to  remove   them   out  of    sight 
That  the  Kin^j  endeavoured  to  rid  himself 
of  them  is  plain  ;  but  that  he  used  the  da- 
])Iicity,  intrigue,  and  subterfuges  with  which 
he  has  been  so  often  charged,  is  not,  we 
think,  borne  out  by  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence which  the  publication  of  successive 
contemporaneous  memoirs  has  brought  to 
light.    T^or,  indee<I,  was  duplicity  necessary 
on   the  King's    part.     The    humours,    the 
jealousies,  and  the  antipathies  of  the  rival 
statesmen  did  more  for  the  ultimate  ascend- 
ancy of  the  King  than  duplicity  or  astute- 
ness of  the  King  himself  could  do.     In  an 
age  when  Temple  quarrelled  with  Chatham, 
and  Chatham  rated  his  coliea!j;ues  and  re- 
buffed his  idolaters,  and  Uw  Duke  of  New- 
castle intrigued  against  them,  a  sovereign 
with  a  narrow  concentration  of  purpose  and 
energy  of  will  wsa  sure   to  hitve  his  own 
way  in  the  end.     George  III.  had   certain 
well-known  notions  and    objects;  he    ad- 
hered  to   them    steadily    aud    resolutely. 
He  stood  out  for  them  on  all  occasions  so 
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long  as  their  maintenance  had  a  prospect 
of  being  saccessful.  In  process  of  time)  the 
opinions  of  public  men  approximated  to 
those  of  the  King.  A  party  grew  up  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  which  shared  and  abetted 
them.  The  divisions  and  enmities  of  lead- 
ing statesmen  completed  what  the  King*s 
firmness  had  begun.  JBstranged  from  each 
other,  and  distrusting  each  other,  these  nat- 
urally, each  in  turn,  gravitated  to  the  cen- 
tral sun  of  Royalty.  Habits  of  self-will, 
long  indulged,  and  the  exercise  of  tradition- 
ary power,  long  enjoyed,  may  have  ren- 
derea  the  great  chiefs  of  political  parties  as 
impatient  of  a  young  monarch's  control  as 
they  were  of  mutual  concession.  But  it  is 
only  by  a  splenetic  and  angry  criticism 
that  George  ill.  can  be  accused  of  having 
used  a  dexterous  *  kingcrafl/  to  *  supplant' 
or  *  get  rid  of  his  dinerent  Ministers.  It 
was  their  inability  either  to  hold  together 
among  themselves,  or  to  keep  a  hold  on  the 
country  that  ousted  the  Ministries  of 
Greorge  Grenville,  Lord  Rockingham^  and 
the  Duke  of  Gratton.  The  impracticability 
of  one  great  man  —  the  dissensions  of  many 
common-place  men  —  the  blunders  of  all  — 
are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  rise 
and  tall  of  three, successive  Administrations 
without  seeking  fur  singular  adroitness  or 
Machiavellian  kingcraft.  The  facts  were 
these.  The  circle  from  which  Ministers 
could  be  selected  was  a  particularly  nar- 
row one.  The  candidates  for  the  highest 
office  were  self-willed  and  incongruous. 
Out  of  London  there  could  hardly  be 
*8aid  to  exist  such  a  thing  as  public  opinion. 
In  London  there  was  great  discontent 
against  all  statesmen  except  Chatham. 
Ihe  King  had  defined  and  consistent  views 
on  politics  with  which  the  vulgar  sense  of 
the  nation  was  gradually '  coming  into 
agreement.  lie  was  every  day  gaining 
fresh  knowledge  of  public  business  and 
public  policy  ;  he  loved  the  study  of  details ; 
and  he  knew  how  to  attach  to  himself 
friends  and  adherents.  In  any  contest  be- 
tween two  such  parties,  on  which  side  was 
the  victory  sure  lo  be  ? 

The  inclination  fur  peace  which  the  King 
bad  so  strongly  shown  in  his  first  address 
to  the  Coiincii  was  shared  by  many  of  his 
subjects  in  the  middle  and  upper  stations 
of  life.  But  it  was  not  shared  by  the  lower 
classes.  In  fact,  there  U  no  more  striking 
contrast  between  the  popular  sentiments 
of  that  day  and  of  this,  than  that  which  is 
elicited  by  questions  of  peate  or  war.  In 
our  day  a  keen  sen^e  of  national  honour 
and  a  patriotic  jealousy  of  foreign  insalt  or 
encroachment  are  most  keenly  telt  by  the 


educated  classes.  The  teaching  of  men, 
some  holiest  and  some  very  dishonest,  the 
studied  misrepresentation  of  the  objects  of 
every  war,  the  religious  or  the  economical 
denunciations  of  aU  war,  the  fictitious  ac- 
counts of  the  emoluments  earned  by  the 
military  profession,  the  queer  belief  of  \.he 
working  classes  that  their  share  of  contri- 
bution to  the  military  establishments  of  the 
country  is  disproportionately  large:  —  all 
these  things  have  rendered  the  lower  ranks 
of  Englishmen  in  our  days  lukewarm  in  the 
vindication  of  national  honour,  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  blazon  of  militi»ry  triumphs.  In 
the  days  of  the  two  first  Georges  it  was  dif- 
ferent. The  lower  classes  had  followed 
with  huzzas  and  acclamations  the  French 
standards  which  were  carried  through  the 
city  by  the  men  who  had  conauered  by  the 
side  of  Wolfe  on  the  heights  ot  Abraham,  or 
had  braved  by  the  side  of  Hawke  the  dark 
and  angry  tempest  of  Quiberon  Bay.  The 
mobs  of  London  and  of  other  cities  felt  that, 
by  the  wars  which  the  elder  Pitt  had 
planned  and  conducted,  their  country  had 
recovered  its .  ancient  position  in  Europe 
and  the  world.  They  were  proud  both  of 
him  and  of  it.  The  upper  classes  viewed 
war  in  a  different  light ;  and  it  was  by  the 
upper  classes  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was  elected.  The  old  feeling  of  the  Ship- 
pens  and  the  Windhams  against  a  standing 
army  under  a  foreign  prince  animated 
some.  Dread  of  taxe^  ani  debt  and  fund- 
holders  animated  others.  Others  again 
felt  a  vague  and  obscure  apprehension  ^bat 
a  glorious  war  involved  the  dangerous  as- 
cendancy of  some  too  powerful  subject. 
To  the  majority  of  the  educated  classes  of 
the  day  the  King's  reprobation  of  a  bloody 
and  expensive  war  whs  as  acceptable  as  to 
Pitt  it  was  unwelcome.  The  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  no  less  than  of  the  authority 
which  had  inspired  the  speejh,  led  to  Pitt's 
resignation  not  long  afterwards,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  troubles 
by  which  the  King*s  reign  was  destined  to 
be  harassed.  When  Pitt  proposed  to  avert 
the  consequences  of  the  laniily  compact  l^ 
declaring  war  against  Spain,  Lord  Temple 
alone  of  bis  colleagues  was  ready  to  support 
him.  Lord  Bute  and  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle had  no  suspicion  of  the  prqjects  of 
France  and  no  dread  of  the  powei;  of 
Spain.  Pitt  and  Temple  then  withdrew 
from  the  Cabinet,  and  with  them  vanished 
the  terror  of  a  name  and  a  policy  which 
had  won  respect  for  England  iu  every  court 
oi  Europe. 

George  IH.  was  left  with  Bate  and  New- 
castle :  Bute,  under  whose  eye  he  had  been 
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brouebt  up,  from  whose  lips  he  had  learned 
all  the  political  knowledge  which  he  had 
inasterea,  and  whose  sentiments  were  identi- 
cal with  his  own ;  Newcastle,  who  had 
fawned  on  Pitt  at  one  time,  had « deserted 
him  at  another,  and  was  equally  ready  to 
fawn  on  him  or  to  desert  him  again,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  should  offer.  Newcas- 
tle, who  regarded  the  retention  of  office 
simply  as  dependent  on  a  proper  tact  in 
bribing  members  of  Parliament,  went  about 
cbuckhng  at  the  loss  of  a  colleague  who  in- 
spired him  with  awe,  and  wholly  free  from 
any  apprehension  of  his  own  loss  of  royal 
favour.  Yet  he  himself  was  shortly  to  feel 
the  overshadowing  influence  of  a  rival  col- 
league. As  Walpole  informs  us,  ^  all  kinds 
of  aisgusts  had  been  given  to  convince  him 
how  unwelcome  his  company  was.'  The 
*  disinterestetl  young  creature,'  as  the  same 
authority  styles  him,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  resign,  and  in  the  summer  of  1762  he 
made  Bate's  refusal  to  continue  subsidies  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  a  pretext  for  quitting 
the  AdministraCion.  Before  he  actually 
resigned,  he  threatened  to  do  so  several 
times ;  but  to  his  great  disgust  found  that 
the  threat  made  no  impression  on  his  col- 
league, who  had  a  stronger  and  more  cer- 
tain support  than  the  Pelham  connexion. 
He  himself  told  Lord  Hardwicke  that,  in 
reply  to  this  threat,  Bute  *  answered  drily 
that,  if  I  resigned,  the  peace  might  be  re- 
tarded, but  he  never  requested  me  to  keep 
in  office,  nor  said  a  civil  thing  to  me  af- 
terwai'ds,  while  we  remained  together.' 

As  Mr.  Massey  has  well  observed,  nothing 
in  the  Duke's  official  life  became  him  like 
the  leaving  of  it.  Office  had  to  him  and  to 
Pitt  alone  of  contemporary  statesmen  not 
been  a  source  of  protil;.  On  the  contrary, 
so  far  from  increasing  his  fortune  he  had 
impaired  it  by  the  prodieal  expenditure 
which  he  had  incurred  in  the  service  of  the 
Crown.  He  had  spared  his  own  purse  as 
little  as  he  had  spared  the  public  purse  in 
buying  boroughs,  and  perhaps  members 
also,  to  support  the  Government.  An  estate 
of  25,000/.  a  year  had  thus  fallen  to  the 
value  of  6,000/.  a  year.  Yet  when,  on  de- 
livering up  -the  seals  of  office,  the  King 
offered  him  a  pension,  it  was  proudly  though 
ooui-teously  declined.  Contemporaries  who 
cannot  easily  comprehend  the  whole  char- 
actor  of  a  public  man,  and  who  estimate  rival 
statesmen*  by  the  standard  of  their  own 
ephemeral  caprices,  contrasted  the  dignified 
refusal  of  the  Duke  with  Pitt's  obsequious 
acceptance  of  the  royal  bounty.  To  us,  re- 
garding the  two  men  after  the  lapse  of  a 
centuiy,  nothing  seems  so  absurd  as  to  in- 


stitute any  comparison  between  tbeir  char- 
acters in  this  sense.    When  the  Dtike  was 
gone,  Bute  became  in  name,  as  he  had  been 
for  some  time  in  reality,  the  head  of  the 
Administration.     He  was    gazetted    First 
Commissioner  of  the    Treasury,   and  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.    This  eleva- 
tion was  destined  to  cost  both  him  and  his 
Sovereign  dear.    Bute  became   the   most 
unpopular  of  men,  and  his  unpopularity 
proceeded  from  causes  the  most  different 
He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  in   those  da^p 
Scotch  nationality,  when  it  was  not  associa- 
ted with  Jacobitism,  was  associated  with  the 
most  squalid  forms  of  pennry  and  the  most 
loathsome  forms  of  dirt.    Every  Scotchman 
who  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in   London 
was  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  an  adventur- 
er whom  indigence  had  driven  from  tiie 
bleakest  of  mountains  or  the  most  barren  ol 
moors  to  prey  on  Uie  unsuspecting  industry 
of  civilised  men.    '  The  great  cry  against 
Lord  Bute,'   writes   Chesterfield,  'was  on 
account  of  his  being  a    Scotchman,    the 
only  fault  which   he    could    not    possibly 
correct.     His  patronage  of  his  conntri-men 
naturally  exposed  him  to  much  obloquy,  and 
them  to  muon  ridicule.    Among  the  myriads 
of  verses  printed  at  that  time  on  the  rapaci- 
ty of  Scotch  adventurers,  Lord  Stanhope 
has  recorded  these  four  on  the  brothers 
Adam,  architects  who  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing contracts  in  London,  and  one  of  whom 
planned  the  Adelphi  Buildings :  — 

*  Four  Scotchmen  by  the  name  of  Adam, 
Who  kept  their  coaches  and  their  Madam, 
Quoth  John  in  sulky  mood  to  Thomas, 
Hare  stole  the  verv  river  from  us.' 

At  a  later  time  than  this,  we  find  Boswell 
going  into  fits  of  gratitude  that  Johnson's 
prejudices  had  not  prevented  him  from 
selecting  a  Scotchman  for  his  friend.  If 
Johnson  retained  such  a  prejudice,  how  was 
Churchill  and  how  was  Wilkes  likely  to 
give  expression  to  it  ?  A  pen  that  dipped 
Itself  in  gall,  and  a  pen  that  dipped  itsdf  in 
filth,  found  equally  in  Bute  an  object  to 
bespatter  and  befoul.  Bute  was  not  only  a 
native  of  a  bleak  and  poitpty-stricken 
country,  but  he  was  a  favourite,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  B  favourite  of  a  kind  that  had 
not  been  seen  in  England  since  the  times  of 
Charles  I.  His  influence  over  the  Kin<r  was 
!  popularly  supposed  to  be  derived  from  his 
influence  over  the  King's  mother ;  and  his 
influence  over  the  Princess  Dowager  was 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  most  tender  of 
intimacies.  Grub  Street  pamphleteers,  and 
coffee-house  politicians,  and  men  like  Wilkes 
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and  Cburcfaill,  at  once  more  gifted  and  more 
.scandalous  than  either,  talked  and  wrote,  in 
terms  that  none  could  misunderstand,  of 
the  modern  Mortimer  and  the  mother  of 
Edward  III.  As  often  as  the  daily  or  half- 
weekly  sheet  appeared,  there  was  sure  to 
be  a  scurrilous  jtst  about  a  Jack  Boot  and  a 
petticoat,  or  a  royal  minion  and  Scotch 
beggary.  The  unpopularity  of  the  Minister 
increased  daily,  and  not  without  reason. 
He  punished  opposition  on  the  part  of 
powerful  peers  ty  depriving  them  of  dis- 
tinguished but  honorary  ofnces  which  we 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  consider 
tenable  by  men  opposed  to  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  day.  Nor  was  the  manner  of 
proceeding  lees  offensive  than  the  proceed- 
ing itself.  A  harsh  thing  was  done  in  the 
rudest  and  harshest  way.  It  was  perhaps 
natural  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  should 
be  dismissed  from  his  post  in  the  King's 
Household  afrer  the  distinct  intimation  of 
his  disagreement  with  the  policy  of  the 
Kinc^'s  Government.  But  the  manner  of 
his  dismissal  was  gratuitously  churlish.  And 
there  was  no  plea  but  that  of  spite  for  dis- 
missing the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from 
their  respective  lord-lieut<»nancies  of  coun- 
ties, vjtill  less  excuse  was  there  for  puni>h- 
ing,  as  Bute's  Ministry  did  punish,  humble 
connexions  or  dependents  of  these  families, 
by  depriving  them  of  the  pensions  which 
they  had  earned  by  faithful  service  in  tlie 
civil  or  military'  departments  of  iho  State. 
The  personal  odium  already  heaped  upon 
Bute  and  intensified  by  these  acts  of  vin- 
dictiveness  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  step 
by  which  he  surprised  the  King  and  the 
country.  In  the  sprinjr  of  1 763  he  resigned. 
Yet  Bute  had  been  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  a  policy  which  was  really  of  graver 
moment  to  the  country  than  any  petulant 
outburst  of  spite  against  obsequious  peers  or 
any  undue  •  appropriation  of  influence  at 
Court.  It  is  curious  to  us  who  read  the 
pamphlets  and  letters  of  that  day  to  see 
how  the  greater  interest  was  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  le>s  in  the  contemporary  writ- 
ings and  speeches  of  that  aj^e.  While 
highborn  peers  felt  and  Grub  Street  pam- 
phleteers pretended  to  feel  indignation  at 
the  ascendancy  of  a  Scotch  minion,  the 
object  of  tiieir  invcetives  was  busying  him- 
self with  negotiating  the  prtrlimlnaries,  and 
recommending  to  Parliament  the  conditions 
of  a  peace  which  was  just  as  disadvantageous 
and  inglorious  ns  any  that  could  well  have 
been  devised.  Yet  not  only  was  it  not  an 
unpopular  peace,  but  it  was  even  an  accept- 
able one.    Pitt,  who  went  down  to  the  House 


I  swathed  in  flannel  and  writhing  with  gout 


to  declaim  with  solemn  earnestness  against 
the  tame  conclusion  of  a  war  which  he  had 
commenced  wtth  vigour  and  succe.«s  un- 
equalled since  the  days  of  Marlborough, 
could  only  induce  sixty-five  members  of  the 
_IIouse  of  Commons  to  vote  with  him.  Three 
hundred  and  nineteen  voted  with  the  Min- 
istry. The  nation  generally  agreed  with 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Ministry. 
On  reading  this  portion  of  the  national 
history,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  popular 
ignorance  of  that  time  must  have  prevented 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  successes  achieved 
by  English  arms  during  the  war.  It  is  one 
of  the  highest  tributes  to  the  genius  of  Pitt 
that  the  influence  of  his  spirit  animated 
our  forces  even  after  he  had  ceased  to 
direct  them  as  Minister.  To  many  people 
of  the  present  day  it  is  not  known,  and  to 
many  people  of  that  day  the  knowledge 
may  have  conveyed  no  specific  meaning, 
that,  in  the  war  which  languished  on  from 
the  time  of  Pitt's  retirement  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  the  English  navy  took  possession 
of  Havana  and  the  Philippine  I>lands.  The 
present  century  can  better  than  the  last 
appreciate  the  acquisition  of  dt*i)endencies 
which  the  statesmen  of  modern  Spain  have 
regarded  as  equally  essential  to  the  glory 
and  the  pro>perity  of  their  country.  Eng- 
land is  oflen  taunted  with  her  greed  of 
territorial  conquest.  Yet  it  has  been  her 
lot  in  the  prosecution  of  various  wars 
successively  to  acquire  Cuba,  Manilla,  and 
Java.  All  these  dependencies,  each  in  itself 
a  rich  and  gorgeous  and  valuable  principal- 
ity, she  has  succci'^ively  restored  to  its  own 
government.  She  restored  Cuba  and  Ma- 
nilla to  the  Spainards  at  a  Peace  of  Paiis, 
as  she  restored  Java  to  the  Dutch  at  another 
Peace  of  Paris.  Cuba  is  far  more  tertile 
than  Jamaica.  The  Philippine  Islands  are 
worth  all  our  West  India  posse-^sions  pat 
together.  Java  is,  area  for  area,  more 
productive  than  India.  Ail  these  rich  pos- 
sessions have  once  been  ours.  They  have 
been  given  up  by  us,  not  under  the  pressure 
of  superior  force  nor  at  the  dictation  of 
triumphant  enemies,  but  deliberately  and 
sjwntiuieously  in  the  hour  of  victory  and 
conscious  strength,  when  we  held  higli 
vantage  ground,  and  ini^ht  have  dictated 
conditions  to  o'liers,  instead  of  imposing 
them  upon  ourselves.  Whether  the  cession 
was  consistent  with  our  own  .commercial 
interes  s,  or  with  the  happiness  of  the  Malay 
and  Negro  populations  who  live  under  the 
sway  of  Spain  and  Holland  —  whether  the 
restless  puilanthropy  of  England  would 
have  tolerated  a  rule  such  as  Spanisli  ofli- 
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cials  and  Dutch  planters  think  best  adapted 
to  the  coloured  races  of  distant  dependen- 
cies —  or  whether  a  premature  passion  for 
parliamentary  interference  might  not  have 
upset  the  machinery  ot  qovemment  and 
destroyed  the  mutual  confidence  of  hetero- 
geneous races  in  those  distant  dependencies, 
it  is  now  bootless  to  inauire.  One  thing  is 
clear.  After  making  all  due  allowance  for 
the  popular  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the 
day,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that,  even  in 
the  generation  which  first  saw  the  plutocracy 
of  Bengal  nabobs,  there  was  so  little  greed  o  t 
territorial  conquest,  that  the  uncompensated 
cc^ision  of  the  most  opulent  colonies  raised 
not  a  whisper  of  reproach  against  a  Min- 
ister whose  enemies  were  many,  adroit, 
powerful,  and  unscrupulous. 

Within  a  month  after  the  peace  was 
signed,  Bute  retired.  But  as  Pitt  had  left 
behind  him  an  influence  which  the  country 
recognised  in  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
its  arms,  so  Bute  left  behind  the  memory 
and  suspicion  of  an  influence  which  were 
doomed  to  be  as  baneful  to  the  King's  peace 
of  mind  as  they  were  to  the  harmony  of 
political  combination.  Not  only  in  this  cor- 
respondence, but  in  all  other  correspond- 
ence having  reference  to  this  epo::h,  we  see 
innumerable  proofs  of  the  belief  which  was 
entertained  not  more  by  the  vulgar  and  the 
illiterate  than  by  men  of  high  station  and 
high  attainments,  that  Bute  was  still  throw- 
ing the  inauspicioUsS  shadow  of  hi«  counsels 
and  his  prejudices  over  the  King's  mind, 
and  was,  in  fict,  a  power  behind  the  throne, 
greater  than  the  throne.  We  see  the  sus- 
picion promulgated  in  pamphlets  and 
speeches,  repeated  in  Parliament  by  Lord 
Chatham,  repeated  to  the  King  himself  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  repeated  in  spire  of 
renewed  denials  on  the  part  of  the  indignant 
Sovereijjn  ;  still  forming  the  point  of  every 
oblique  inuendo,  and  poisonin«r  the  shaft  of 
every  maiivnant  invective.  We  may  antici- 
pate the  analysis  of  events  during  ihe  next 
ten  years  by  at  once  expressing  our  opinion 
that  not  onlv  <li<l  Lord  Bute  not  exercise 
this  imputed  influence  over  the  King's  mind 
but  that  after  his  resignation  of  office  he 
saw  less  of  the  King  th^ii  was  generally  sup- 
posed, had  but  few  communications  with  him 
on  political  mattei-Sjand  that,  as  time  went  on, 
the  coinmunicaiions became  extremely  rare, 
and  the  interviews  rarer  still.  We  find, 
indeed,  Bute's  successor,  Grcor^e  Grenville, 
accusing  the  King  of  treason  to  his  Ministers 
for  having  given  private  interviews  to  Lord 
Bute  within  a  few  months  af\er  Bute  had 
made  way  for  Grenville.  But  the  only 
political  affair  in  which  Bute  was  about  this 


time  employed  by  the  Kinsr,  was  in  forward- 
ing a  negotiation  with  Pitt,  whom  one  of 
the  great  Whig  chiefs,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
had  persuaded  the  Kin^  to  invite  to  take 
part  in  the  Administration,  and  this  nego- 
tiation seems  to  have  been  as  open  as  it 
could  be.  Pitt  received  an  open  and  un- 
sealed note  from  the  King  requesting  his 
attendance  at  the  Queen's  Palace  on  a  ce^ 
tain  day,  and  thither  Pitt  accordingly  went 
in  his  gouty  sedan,  the  appearance  of  which 
in  the  streets  was  tantamount  to  a  publica- 
tion of  his  visit 

But  it  was  not  on  one  but  on  every  oc- 
casion when  there  was  a  hitch  in  the  Cabi- 
net or  a  talk  of  Ministerial  changes  that 
Bute  was  supposed  to  be  pulling  the  wires. 
Mr.  Jesse  in  his  very  entertaining  Memoirs 
of  George  IlL  quotes  extracts  from  a  pri- 
vate diary,  which  show  that  great  men  like 
Lord  Temple  were  not  above  keeping  spies 
to  dodge  the  ex-premier  in  his  coming  in 
and  his  going  out.  The  extracts  are  curi- 
ous as  indicating  the  visits  paid  by  Bute  to 
the  Princess  l>o wager  at  Carlton  Honse. 
They  are  as  follows :  — 


*  Taesdaif,  June  24,  1766. —  From  Andlev 
Street  che  Favourite  set  out  about  one  o'clock  in 
a  post-coach  and  four  for  Lord  Lichfield's  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  came  home  again  at  ten 
at  night ;  went  out  directly  after  in  a  chair  to 
Miss  Vansittar's,  maid  of  honour  to  I*.  D.  of 
W.  in  Sackvillc  Street ;  staid  there  a  very  little 
while,  and  then  went  to  Carlton  House,  ahd  re- 
turned home  abcut  twelve  o'clock.' 

*  Saturday,  Juiu  5.  —  The  Favourite  to  Aod- 
ley  Street  from  Luton  this  day  to  dinner ;  at 
half-past  SIX  went  to  S:ickviile  Street,  staid 
there  as  usual  till  ahont  ton,  then  to  Carlton 
Uonso,  and  afcertvard;*  c  ime  hopne  about  twelve. 
...  N.  B.  The  curtains  of  the  chair  from  And- 
ley  to  Sackville  Street  wcro  constantly  drawn 
and  the  chair  taken  into  the  house.' 


The  Rockingham  papers  contiin  jonmals 
of  other  great  men  which  bear  testimony  to 
the  same  sort  of  intimacy  bet  ween  the 
Princess  and  Bute;  but  nothing  to  prove  a 
strong  intimacy  b^teen  the  King  and  his  ex- 
Minister,  or  a  secret  influence  of  the  latter 
over  the  former.  For  instance^  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  is  told  *  that  on  the  7th  of 
July  the  Earl  was  seen  stealing  'from  his 
own  garden  at  Kt'W  to  that  of  the  Princess 
Dowager.'  Bute  himself  alvrays  denied  not 
only  having  any  influence  over  the  King's 
counsels  but  even  any  private  knowledge  of 
the  King's  plans.  He  wrote  in  1 7B6  to 
Lord  Hardwicke  thus :  — 
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I  know  as  little,  save  [from  newspapers,  of ' 
the  present  busj  scenes  as  I  do  of  transactions  , 
in  Paris,  and  yet  am  destined  for  ever  to  a  | 
doable  aneastness  ;  that  of  incapacity  to  serve  ; 
thoae  I  k>vo,  and  yet  to  be  continual ly  cen- : 
tared  for  every  public  transaction,  though  to- 
tally retired  from  Court  and  public  business.'' 

The  Kin^,  as  we  have  already  intimated 
always  denied  —  indignantly  denied  —  not 
only  that  be  was  under  the  influence  of 
Bute,  but  even  that  he  was  on  terms  of 
familiar  intercourse  with  him.  Indeed  we 
know  from  Lord  Brougham  that  tiie  King 
quarrelled  with  his  aunt  the  Princess  Amelia 
for  having  tried  to  entrap  him  into  an  in- 
terview with  his  old  Minister  at  Gunners- 
bury,  and  i(  has  always  appeared  to  us  that 
there  were  strong  prima  facie  grounds  for 
assuming  that  the  King  would  Be  disposed 
rather  to  break  off  than  to  contipue  his  in- 
timacy with  Lord  Bute.  A  man  so  sensi- 
tive as  George  IIL  was  both  on  matters  re- 
lating to  the  royal  dignity  and  on  those 
relating  to  .private  morals  must  have  been 
painfully  wounded  by  the  scandalous  ru- 
mours which  coupled  his  mother's  name 
with  that  of  the  favourite.  If  the  rumours 
were  true,  then  every  fresh  appearance  of 
Bute  in  the  royal  presence  was  a  fresh  in- 
sult. If  they  were  not  true,  still  their  no- 
toriety would  throw  an  air  of  embarrass- 
ment over  every  interview.  This  theory, 
80  reasonalle  in  itself,  derives  confirmation 
from  the  evidence  of  the  late  King  of  Hano- 
ver. Mr.  Jesse  (quotes  a  letter  of  his 
Majesty  to  Mr.  Wilson  Croker,  which  coo- 
tains  these  passages :  — 

*  While  walking  with  mv  late  revered  father 
at  Kew  ...  he  often  talked  of  the  different 
difficulties  ho  had  l)cen  placed  in  from  various 
changes  of  Ministries.  With  respect  to  L>rd 
Bute  there  seemed  to  mo  always  something 
which  denoted  a  fclucuinco  on  hi-*  part  to  speak 
out  OQ  the  Ktil)j<H*c.  .  .  .  And  I  believe  it  wan 
on  account  of  Lonl  Bute's  having  heeen  invited 
to  Gunnershui^  unknown  to  the  King  that  he 
seldom  or  ever  (tju.  never)  saw  the  Princess 
Amelia  aiterwarda.' 

If  further  confirmation  be  needed,  it  is 
supplied  by  the  following  extract,  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured  from  the 
papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Greville  :  — 

'  The  Duke  of  York  told  roe  that  the  late 
King  was  wa  kim;  with  iiim  one  day  at  Kew, 
and  be  said,  "  The  world  tells  many  lies,  and 
here  is  uno  iu stance.  I  am  said  t<>  have  held 
frequent  couimunicutions  with  lA>rd  Bute,  and 
the  last  tim^i  I  ever  saw  or  spoke  to  him  w.is  in 
that  Pavilion  in  the  year   1764."    The   King 


went  over  to  breakfast  with  his  mother  the 
Princess  Dowager;  and  she  took  him  aside 
and  said,  "  There  is  somebody  here  who  wishes 
very  much  to  speak  to  you."  "  Who  is  it  1 " 
*'  Lord  Bute."  **  Good  God !  mamma,  how 
could  you  bring  him  here  ?  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  hold  any  communication  with  Lord  Bute 
in  this  manner."  However  he  did  see  him, 
when  Lord  Bute  made  a  violent  attack  upon 
him  for  having  abandoned  and  neglected  him. 
The  King  replied  that  he  could  not  in  justice 
to  his  Ministers  hold  any  communication  with 
him  unknown  to  them,  when  Lord  Bute  said 
he  would  never  see  the  King  again.  The  King 
became  angry  in  his  turn,  and  said,  **  Then, 
my  Lord,  ^  it  so  ;  and  remember  from  hence- 
forth we  never  meet  again ;  "  and  from  that  day 
he  never  beheld  Lord  Bute  or  had  any  commu- 
nication with  him.  After  they  had  parted,  the 
former  favourite  lost  every  atom  of  influence  he 
had  once  possess  ed  over  the  ICing's  mind.' 

Mr.  Jesse  quotes  a  letter  addressed  by 
him  to  his  friend  Home  in  1773,  in  whicn 
these  lamentations  occur  :  — 

*  '*  Think,  my  friend,  of  my  son  Charles  be- 
ing refused  everything  I  asked  for  him.  I  have 
not  ha^l  interest  to  get  him  a  company,  while 
every  alderman  of  a  petty  corporation  meets 
with  certain  success."  Degrees  of  interest  are 
comparative.' 

Lonl  Bute  probably  thought  it  hard  that 
his  son  should  not  command  a  company  at 
twenty,  when  other  young  gentlemen  had 
attained  that  dignity  before  they  left  school. 
But  the  son  whose  slow  promotion  he  thus 
deplored  died  a  Lieiitenant-General  and  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the  age  of  forty-eight. 
The  complaint  and  the  circumstances  on 
which  it  was  founded  illustrate  not  only 
Lord  Bute's  loss  of  influence,  but  also  the 
advantages  which  its  possession  in  those 
davs  was  able  to  confer. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  from  the 
nature  of  things  that  Bute's  long  relations 
with  the  Court  did  give  him  access  to  the 
King  after  he  had  quitted  office,  but  that  as 
the  scandal  of  Bute's  connexion  with  the 
Princess  Dowager  became  more  general, 
and  the  importance  of  his  influence  over 
the  King  more  credited,  the  King  himself 
became  anxious  to  breik  off  an  intimacy 
which  certainly  was  detrimental  to  his  in- 
terests and  his  peace  of  mind,  and  might 
alr«o  he  inconsistent  with  his  honour. 

We  have  tn^ated  this  episodical  matter 
somewhat  at  length,  because  it  forms  an 
important  clement  in  the  history  of  the  first 
twenty-five  years  of  George  llI.'s  reign, 
and  because  the  allusions  to  it  in  all  the 
speeches  of  the  time  are  not  only  freqnent, 
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but  violent  and  acrimonious.  We  now  re- 
sume our  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
Eeriod  which  preceded  the  formation  of 
lOrd  North's  Ministry.  Of  Grenville's  Ad- 
ministration it  has  been  said  that  it  was,  *  on 
the  whole,  the  worst  which  has  governed 
England  since  the  Revolution.'  It  was 
signalised  by  'outrages  on  the  liberty  of 
the  people  and  outrages  on  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown."  To  us  it  appears  the  severest 
trial  to  which  the  King,  whose  life  was  full 
of  trials,  was  subjected.  Later  in  his  reign 
the  King  had  to  contend  with  many  misfor- 
tunes; with  unsuccessful  and  costly  wars; 
with  national  distress  and  national  discon- 
tent ;  with  the  gigantic  resources  of  pow- 
erful enemies  and  the  half-hearted  friend- 
ship of  crippled  and  desponding  allies.  But 
in  those  days  he  had  sympathies  and  conso- 
lations which  now  were  wanting  to  him. 
He  had  in  succession  two  Ministers  on 
whose  personal  friendship  and  devotion  he 
could  implicitly  rely;  he  had  the  regard 
and  esteem  of  the  middle  classes  of  the 
country  ;  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  char- 
acter at  last  well  known  and  understood. 
But  during  the  Grenville  Administration 
he  had  none  of  those  consolations.  His 
chief  Minister  was  not  cordial,  or  sympa- 
thetic, or  devote  J :  but  cold,  formal,  stern 
and  dictatorial.  His  people  were  as  yet 
strangers  to  his  own  character,  and  be- 
lievea  the  worst  of  him.  Kvery  ministerial 
act  that  was  obnoxious  and  unpopular  was 
vulgarly  attributed  to  the  despotic  schemes 
of  the  King ;  and  the  King  was  believed  to 
be  held  in  leading-strings  by  his  mother 
and  Lord  Bute.  The  first  outburst  of  the 
protracted  storm  commenced  with  the  pub- 
lication of  what  Burke  called  that  *  spirit- 
less, though  virulent,  performance,  at  once 
vapid  and  sour,*  No.  45  of  the  *■  North  Bri- 
ton,* and  the  agitation  about  General  War- 
rants. The  war  between  Wilkes  and  the 
Government  was  destined  to  last  seven  years; 
seven  years  of  successive  humiliation  for  the 
Government,  and  of  triumph  to  the  most  im- 
pudent and  scurrilous  of  demasogues.  This 
was  the  first-fruits  of  Grenville  s  indiscre- 
tion, and  was  near  bsing  his  last.  A  sense 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Cabinet  iniiuci'd  the 
King  to  consider  the  expediency  of  dis- 
mi8:«ing  his  Minister:*.  Bute  suggested  an 
application  to  Pitt,  and,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  came  up  to 
London  to  make  tiie  same  suggestion  at 
the  same  time,  Pitt  was  sent  for.  He  had 
three  interviews  with  the  King ;  but  they 
were  fruitless.  Pitt  insisted  on  bringing  in 
certain  colleagues,  who  were  intolerable  to 
he  King.     The  King  said  his   honour  was 


concerned ;  Pitt  withdrew,  and  the  n^otia- 
tion  was  at  an  end.  Grenville,  of  Goane, 
remained  in  office,  and  began  bis  new  reign 
by  lecturing  the  King  on  the  ascendancy  of 
Bute.  He  was  not  long  before  he  embarked 
on  a  fresh  sea  of  troubles.  The  House  of 
Lords  addressed  the  Crown  with  a  view  to 
prosecute  the  author  of  the  scandaloiu  '  Es- 
say on  Woman.'  The  House  of  Commoos 
was  equally  vi^rous  against  the  author  of  the 
scurrilous  '  North  Briton.'  The  Grenville 
Ministry  pitted  Parliament  and  Grovem- 
ment  against  John  Wilkes.  The  moral 
effect  of  such  strategy  it  should  not  have 
been  difficult  to  prognosticate.  Well  did 
Chesterfield  write,  after  the  duel  into  which 
Wilkes  had  been  hurried  by  his  personali- 
ties against  Martin,  — 

'  It  is  a  great  mercy  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  in- 
trepid defender  of  our  riifhts  and  liberties,  may 
live  to  fight  and  write  again  io  defence  of  them  ; 
and  it  is  no  less  a  mercy  that  God  ha^^  raised  np 
the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to  vindicate  and  promote 
true  reli^ioti  nnd  morality !  These  two  bless- 
ings will  justly  make  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
this  country.' 

It  was  indeed  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
country.  But  its  interest  is  ^ame  and  tran- 
sitory compared  with  that  other  epoch  which 
is  eternally  associated  with  Grenville's 
name ;  the  epoch  at  which  he  proposed  his 
two  famous  Resolutions  to  tax  the  Amerl* 
can  Colonies.  While  he  was  thus  raising 
the  popular  spirit  of  England  against 
the  Government,  and  the  popular  spirit  of 
the  Colonists  again^^t  England,  he  was  dis- 
obliging the  Sovereign  by  stinting  him  in 
matters  most  intimately  affecting  hts  diff- 
nity  and  comfort.  On  the  spot  where  Buck- 
ingham Palace  now  stands,  the  Queen's 
Hquso  then  stood.  The  ground  which  is 
covered  by  Grosvenor  Palace  and  the  pa- 
latial squares  of  Belgravia  was  marsh  and 
swamp  where  sportsmen  shot  wild  ducks.  It 
was  considered  necessary  for  the  privacy 
of  the  Palace  to  include  some  acres  of  this 
ground  in  the  desmesn^s.  20,000/.  was  the 
price  demanded.  But  Grenville's  uncourtly 
parsimony  forbade  him  to  ask  this  small  sum 
ibr  the  purpose  ;  a  par?*imony  which  has  con- 
demned every  succeeding  Sovereign  to  the 
discomfort  of  inhabiting,  and  London  to 
the  discredit  of  possessing,  a  palace  which 
can  be  overlooked  from  tne  attics  of 
a  row  of  adjacent  houses.  It  was  notj  we 
believe,  any  deliberate  intention  to  cause 
discomfort  to  the  Royal  Family  which  in- 
duced Grenville  to  decline  asking  Parlia- 
ment for  the  requisite  grant.    Rather  it  was 
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a  desire  to  exalt  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  to 
show  its  constitutional  control  over  the  pub- 
lic parse,  in  fact  to  exemplify  its  power  over 
the  Court  in  the  same  way  as  be  wished  to 
exemplify  its  power  over  the  colonies  by 
taxing  America.  On  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  refuse  a 
grant  for  baying  grounds  to  improve  the 
Kioflfs  palace,  there  could  be  as  little  doubt 
af  there  was  on  its  constitutional  right  to 
tax  the  dependencies  of  the  kingdom.  But 
if  Crrenyille  could  only  have  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  highest  political  wisdom  often 
coBsists  in  not  pushing  a  constitutional  right 
to  its  extreme  point,  how  different  would 
have  been  the  present  aspect  of  London  and 
the  present  relations  of  England  to  America! 
On  a  subsequent  occasion  a  severer  wound 
was  inflicted  on  the  King's  feelings  by  the 
8tadie<l  omission  of  his  mother's  name  from 
the  Regency  Bill.  The  omission  was  ulti- 
mately jrepaired,  and  Grenvillc  assumed 
credit  to  himself  for  having  repaired  it ; 
bat  the  King  can  hardly  be  ignorant  or  for- 
getful of  the  part  he  had  played  during  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament.  The 
impression  made  on  the  King's  mind  by  the 
transai^tion  —  an  impression  the  more  pro- 
found in  consequence  of  one  of  those  men- 
tal attacks  which  he  had  lately  suffered  — 
no  doubt  led  him  to  seek  again  to  change 
his  Ministry.  The  openness  of  his  inten- 
tion brought  upon  him  one  of  those  insulting 
reprimands  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
which,  however  they  may  have  been  justi- 
fied at  the  time  by  the  supposed  influence 
of  Lord  But«,  would  require  some  far  great- 
er reason  to  justify  them  in  our  time.  As  a 
comment  on  this  suspicion,  it  is  as  well  to  add 
that  the  attack  on  Bedford  House  by  a  mob 
of  Spitalficld  weavers,  who  were  irritated  by 
a  sensible  speech  of  the  Duke's  against  pro- 
tective duties,  was  devoutly  believed  by  the 
ffreat  Whig  leaders  to  have  been  instigated 
By  Lord  Bute  !  The  negotiation,  however, 
which  the  King  had  entrusted  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  broke  down  through  a  mis- 
understanding or  coolness  between  those 
two  strange  personages,  Pitt  and  his  broth- 
er-in-law Lord  Temple  ;  whose  wayward 
caprices  and  inconsistencies  seem  to  typify 
the  relations  of  other  and  inferior  statesmen 
of  that  day,  and  to  supersede  in  no  small 
degree  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  dislo- 
cation of  parties  and  administration  by  any 
systematic  intrigues  or  adroit  monoeuvres 
oif  the  King  himself.  But  a  ministry  at  once 
unpopular  with  the  country  and  with  the 
Court  could  not  last,  and  eventually  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  undertook  the  task 
which  Pitt  had  declined.   Aboui  a  year  was 


sufficient  to  overthrow  a  Cabinet  which  was 
tottering  in  its  very  commencement,  but 
which  deserves  well  of  history  for  having 
succeeded  in  repealing  the  Stamp  Act. 
Application  was  again  made  to  Pitt,  who 
this  time  condescended  to  afford  his  aid 
though  unaccompanied  by  the  co  operation  of 
Lord  Temple.  Pitt  himself  declined  to  take 
the  ostensible  post  of  First  Minister,  to 
which  the  Duke  of  Graften  was  appointed  ; 
but  in  lieu  of  tliat  became  Privy  E>eal,  and, 
shortly  after.  Earl  of  Chatham.  In  this 
Ministry  it  was  that  Lord  North  first  took 
office,  and  first  brought  himself  under  the 
favourable  notice  of  the  King. 

The  history  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  Ad- 
ministration is  the  history  of  the  Duke  of ' 
Grafton's  distresses  and  anxieties,  caused  by 
the  discontent  in  America,  the  contests  with 
Wilkes,  the  savage  onslaughts  of  Junius,  and, 
not  least,  the  illnesses,  caprices,  and  finally 
the  opposition  of  Chatham.  With  clouds 
gathering  in  every  part  of  the  political  ho- 
rizon, with  London  in  a  state  of  half-sedi- 
tion, with  his  own  Chancellor  and  his  late 
colleague  speaking  against  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton's  luxurious  and  indolent  hab- 
its should  have  preferred  obscurity  to  pow- 
er. He  had  doubtless  long  desired  to  resign 
office ;  and  this  desire  received  its  final  im- 
pulse when  Charles  Yorke,  his  new  Chan- 
cellor, met  with  his  mysterious  and  awful 
end.  The  Duke's  Administration  broke  up ; 
but  not  before  it  had,  by  Charles  Town- 
send's  scheme  of  tea  duties,  undone  all  the 
good  which  the  Rockingham  Government 
had  affected  by  repealing  the  Stamp  Act 

Lord  North  assumed  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister  in  January,  1770.  His  was  the 
seventh  Ministry  which  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  King's  reign  saw.  It  was  the  stormiest 
and  the  gloomiest  of  the  seven.  When  he  be- 
came Premier,  the  exasperation  of  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies  had  just  been  raised  beyond 
its  former  height  by  the  ill-judged  resolution 
of  Parliament,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  to  revive  against  the  Colonists  an 
obsolete  statate  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  to 
bring  over  American  prisoners  for  trial  by 
the  English  courts.  On  the  very  dajr  when 
he  brought  before  Parliament  the  ministe- 
rial proposal  for  a  duty  on  the  importation  of 
tea  into  America,  occurred  the  first  affrapr 
in  which  blood  was  shed  between  Ameri- 
can subjects  and  English  soldiers  at  Bos- 
ton. The  lull  that  succeeded  in  America 
was  accompanied  by  commotions  in  Eng- 
land. The  popularity  and  persecution  of 
Wilkes  were  successfally  arrayed  against 
the  Court  and  the  Mmistry.    For  the  first 
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time  in  recent  bistory,  a  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  at  the  head  of  a  city  deputation, 
answered  bis  sovereign  on  the  throne  in 
terms  of  resentful  remonstrance.  When  the 
storm  lulled  in  England,  it  broke  out  afresh 
in  America.  First  came  the  dismissal  of 
Franklin  from  office,  and  the  devotion  of 
that  keen  and  angry  spirit  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  —  then  the  Boston  Tea  Riots 
—  then  the  fatal  conflict  at  Lexington  — 
then  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  —  then 
ineffectual  attempts  at  reconciliation  on 
either  side  —  and  then  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776.  Next  followed  the 
aliance  between  France  and  America,  the 
capitulation  of  Burgoyne,  and  an  alternatiop 
of  successes  on  either  side,  until  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis  rendered  the  prolongation 
of  the  struggle  hopeless  and  odious.  The 
vicissitudes  of  failure  and  success  which  in- 
tervened between  the  capitulation  of  Bur- 
goyne and  the  capitulation  of  Cornwallis 
were  not  relieved  by  any  brilliant  events  in 
the  domestic  administration  of  the  country. 
During  the  greater  part  of  Lord  North's 
Ministry,  the  Opposition  in  Parliament  was 
angry,  vehemeat,  and  eloquent,  while  out 
of  Parliament  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  especially  the  city  of  LondonJ*  resound- 
ed with  murmurs,  remonstrances,  and  com- 
plaints. The  spirit  which  had  been  kindled 
by  Beckford  and  fanned  by  Chatham  was 
not  extin<niished.  Public  meetings  were 
held  in  Westminster,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
other  places,  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  At  last,  when  the  news  of 
Comwallis's  surrender  had  been  received, 
and  the  Opposition  continued  to  repeat  mo- 
tion after  motion  condemnatory  of  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Lord  North  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  King  to  accept  his  resigna- 
tion, and  startled  the  House  on  the  evening 
on  which  Lord  Surrey  was  to  bring  forward  a 
motion  more  stringent  than  any  which  pre- 
ceded it,  by  the  announcement  that  his  Ad- 
ministration was  at  an  end. 

The  character  of  the  man  who  held  the 
helm  of  the  State  during  this  troublous  pe- 
riod is  worthy  of  contemplation.  There 
were  many  conditions  which  it  was  bound 
to  fulfil,  and  in  Lord  North  they  were  ful- 
filled. It  was  necessary  that  the  Minister 
should  command  the  respect  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  he  conciliated  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King.  The  King  had  strug- 
gled against  the  domination  of  the  Gren- 
villesand  the  Bedfords.  He  longed  for  a 
Minister  who  would  at  least  show  deference 
to  his  rank,  and  consideration  for  his  feel- 
ings. Such  a  Minister  he  found  in  Lord 
North,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him 


in  childhood,  *and  acted  with  him  in  boyish 
theatricals.  Mr.  Massey  says,  *  The 
difficulty  was  to  find  any  public  man  of 
character  who  would  ac(^ept  office  on  the 
King's  terms ;  the  first  condition  upon  which 
every  Minister  had  hitherto  insisted  beio^ 
the  expulsion  of  the  King's  firiends.'  It  is 
likely  enough  that  North  put  the  influence 
of  the  King's  friends  at  its  proper  value, 
and  knew  that  no  personal  relations  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  any  number  of  pri- 
vate individuals  could  outweigh  the  influ- 
ence of  a  Minister  who  was  powerful  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  this  second  qual- 
ification North  possessed  amply.  Perhaps 
no  Minister  has  ever  retained  such  large 
majorities  in  the  face  of  so  many  and  in- 
creasing failures.  Mr.  Massey  goes  on  to 
say :  — 

'No  creeping  ambition  actuated  his  conduct. 
When  he  enumerated  his  unpopular  vofbs  as  a 
proof  that  he  was  not  ambitious,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity; 
although  it  so  happened  that  the  very  coarse 
which  seemed  to  him  to  letid  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection was  the  one  which  conducted  him  to 
power.  ...  He  supported  the  King  against  the 
aristocracy  ;  the  Parliament  against  tlra  people ; 
and  the  nation  against  the  Colonies.  Had 
Lord  North  shrunk  from  the  post  of  danger,  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  other  man  coald  have 
been  found  to  occupy  it.  The  King  must  have 
gfiven  way.' 

Assuming  this  nortrait  to  be  true,  it  only 
proves  that  Lord  North  must  have  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  which 
are  required  in  a  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  a  House  in  which  Burke 
and  Barr^,  Conway  and  Sir  George  Savile, 
were  distinguished  speakers,  the  Minister 
who  could  hold  his  own  at^ainst  so  formida- 
ble a  phalanx  could  have  been  no  common 
debater.  And  all  the  accounts  which  we 
have  received  of  that  era  represent  him  as 
powerful  in  debate,  and  a  master  of  finan- 
cial details  With  an  easy  and  pla^'fal  wit 
he  combined  a  clear  and  forcible  expression  ; 
and  he  recommended  both  by  a  sinc^ulai* 
sweetness  and  placidity  of  temper.  Often 
assailed  in  language  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  Parliament  nowa-days,  be  al- 
ways replied  without  bitterness,  and  gener- 
ally Witn  (rood -humoured  banter.  A  per- 
sonal allusion  of  Burke  serves  at  the  same 
time  to  show  the  reckless  license  in  which 
even  the  great  parliamentary  speakers  of 
those  days  indulged,  and  the  physical  disad- 
vantages under  which  Lord  North  laboured. 
*  The  noble  lord  who  spoke  last,  af\er  ex- 
tending hb  right  leg  a  lull  yard  before  his 
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lef^,  rolling  Lia  flaming  eyes  and  moving  his 
ponderous  frame,  has  at  length  opened  his 
mouth.'  Bat  the  same  great  orator,  in  his 
letter  to  a  *  Noble  Lord/  describes  him  in 
these  terms :  *  He  was  a  man  of  admirable 
pares,  of  general  knowledge,  of  a  versatile 
understanding,  fitted  for  every  kind  of 
business,  of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry,  of  a 
delightful  temper,  and  with  a  mind  most 
perfectly  disinterested.  His  great  defect 
was  a  want  of  firmness,  which  made  him 
unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  those  he 
loved  ; '  though  in  defending  their  opinions 
he  often  encountered  greater  difficulties 
than  he  would  have  done  in  following  his 
own.  We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this 
correspondence,  how  often  he  would  cheer- 
fully have  resigned  office,  had  his  feelings 
of  friendship  to  the  King  permitted  him. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  a 
policy  essentially  different  from  that  which 
ne  pursued  in  respect  to  America  would 
have  been  followed  by  any  contemporary 
Minister,  except  Lord  Rockingham;  and 
Lord  Rockingham's  views  on  this  subject 
were  not  the  views  generally  entertained 
by  the  nation.  We  may  further  add  that 
Ijord  North  was  an  elegant  scholar  of  the 
•  Eton  type  and  |emphatically  a  gentleman. 
And  as  the  King,  pdinfuUy  impressed  by 
his  former  experience,  remarked,  *  It  was 
no  slight  thing  having  to  do  business  with  a 
gentleman.* 

Those  who  like  to  see  a  dramatic  unity 
preserved  throughout  the  relations  of  life, 
and  thof^e  who  love  to  see  warm  friendships 
perpetuated  to  the  close  of  life,  will  be 
equally  pained  at  the  change  which  finally 
came  over  the  mutual  sentiments  of  the 
King  and  Lord  North.  While  we  read 
this  corri'spondencc,  it  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  time  should  ever  come  when 
the  Kin^  and  his  Minister  would  be  no 
longer  friends.  Yet  that  time  did  come, 
and  came  much  sooner  than  either  of  the 
correspondents  dreamed  of.  The  Minister 
who  had  played  the  part  of  buffer  between 
the  Court  and  the  Opposition,  who  had 
won  majorities  over  to  the  side  of  the  Court, 
and  stood  by  the  Court  when  they  had 
dwindled  to  minorities,  was  himself  to  be- 
come a  leader  of  Opposition,  and  a  col- 
league both  in  Opposition  and  office  with 
the  man  whose  political  principles  and  per- 
gonal character  were  peculiarly  odious  to 
the  King.  His  name  was  to  be  associated 
with  a  coalition  which  even  the  lax  morality 
of  thoso  days  deemed  flagrantly  dishonest, 
and  with  tactics  which  public  opinion,  then 
and  since,  has  pronoun 2ed  to  be  wholly  un- 
worthy of  him  as  a  man  and  a  statesman. 


He  waa  destined  at  a  later  period  to  act  with  . 
men  who  abetted  the  Heir-Apparent's  un- 
constitutional projects  on  the  throne,  and 
encouraged  the  unseemly  jests  of  his  para- 
sntes  at  its  helpless  occupant  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  King  should  have  felt  deep- 
ly this  bitter  return  for  friendly  intercourse 
and  continued  kindnesses ;  or  that  he  should 
have  spoken  of  Lord  North  as  *  that  ungrate- 
ful man.'  Chatham,  indeed,  had  been  treat- 
ed with  great  consideration,  and  had  not  re- 
turned It  with  the  gratitude  which  the 
King  thought  due./  But  Chatham's  nature 
was  arrogant,  dictatorial,  and  ungracious. 
Besides,  Chatham  did  not  ever,  like  North  — 

' .  .  .  bear  the  key  of  all  his  counsels. 
And  know  the  very  bottom  of  his  soul ; 
And  almost  might  have  coined  him  into  gold.' 

In  the  ingratitude  of  Lord  North  the 
King  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  an  old 
and  familiar  friend;  one  who  knew  his 
every  thought  and  wish.  And  to  us  this 
ingratitude  seems  inexplicable  by  any  other 
assumption  than  that  Lord  North,  with  all 
his  cleverness  and  good-nature,  was  wholly 
without  sensibility.  This  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  Many  of  the  people  who 
pass  through  life  with  the  character  of  being 
*  genial'  and  *  good-tempered,'  owe  their 
reputation  entirelv  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  sensitive  and  thin-skinned.  A  man 
who  has  a  good  digestion,  strong  nerves, 
a  smiling  face,  and  a  constitutional  insensi- 
bility to  ridicule  or  invective,  may  be  a  man 
without  tenderness,  without  scruples,  and 
without  gratitude ;  but  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  he  will  pass  for  being  a  far  *  bet- 
ter fellow '  than  the  man  whose  kindliness 
or  scrupulousness  is  marred  by  a  thin-skin- 
ned susceptibility  to  blame  or  reproof. 
Lord  North's  nature  was  devoid  of  all  pro- 
found emotion ;  probably,  of  all  profound 
convictions.  It  was  this  want  of  depth 
which  made  him  equally  forgetful  of  former 
slights  and  former  kindnesses ;  of  old  friends 
and  old  enemies ;  equally  ready  to  help  the 
King  against  Fox,  and  to  coalesce  with  Fox 
against  the  King;  to  tolerate  for  years  a 
servant  who  was  perpetually  giving  him 
offence,  and  to  ally  himself  with  a  Mction 
which  had  for  years  been  reviling  and  de- 
riding him.  This  is  not  a  great  character, 
but  it  is  an  eminently  popular  one ;  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lord  North,  there  are  seasons 
when  it  may  be  very  useful. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of 
the  letters  which  show  in  the  strongest 
light  the  King's  personal  qualities,  political 
opinions,  and  estimate  of  his  Minister. 
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We  will  begin  with  thoee  letters  in  which 
the  King  gives  expression  to  his  affection 
for  and  confi<ience  in  his  Minister.  The 
iint  lettnr  we  shall  quote  relates  to  a  matter 
of  domestic  interest  which  had  Cfiu8«d  the 


some  features  but  low  stature,  mean  talents, 
and  small  aequirementa,  had  crowned  manv 
amours  by  an  intrigue  with  the  Countess 
Grosvenor.  An  action  was  brought  by  her 
husband  against  her  seducer,  and  the  jury 
assessed  the  damages  at  10,000/.  The 
sequel  uf  the  Duke's  history  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  reconcile  him  to  the  King.  After  a 
notorious  intrigue  with  the  young  wire  of  a 
citizen  who  secma  to  have  been  rather 
gratified  at  the  scandal.  His  Royal  JIi<;hiieBS 
married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Hor'on,  a  woman  whose  attractions,  accord- 
ing to  Waipole,  consisted  in  her  being  'ex- 
tremely preity,  well  made,  with  the  most 
amorous  eyes  in  the  world,  and  eyelashes  a 
yard  long.'  The  other  brother  spoken  of 
m  the  letter  is  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
second  and  once  the  best-loved  brother  of 
George  UI. 

'  Richmond  Lodge,  Nov.  Sth,  1770. 
'Loan  North,  —  A  datnect  of  a  most  pri- 
vate and  deliuiLie  kind  oblifces  me  to  liis«  no 
time  in  acquAintini;  yon  that  my  two  brothers 
have  this  Any  applied  to  mc  on  the  difficully 
which  the  frily  of  the  yoatifrcst  has  drawn  him 
into  ;  the  otTair  ie  loo  pahlick  For  yoo  to  donht 
bat  that  it  rPf^anla  the  lawsuit;  the  time  will 
expire  this  day  aevcani|rht,  when  he  most  pay 
the  dama};es  and  other  expenses  BttcndiDg  it. 
He  has  taken  no  one  step  lo  mtse  the  money, 
and  now  has  applied  to  me  as  the  only  means 
hy  which  he  can  obtain  it,  promising  to  repay 
it  in  a  year  and  hitf;  I  therefore  promised  to 


e  that  the  prosecutoi 
tainly  Torre  the  House,  which  would  at  this  li- 
centious lime  occasion  disagrroahlo  reflections 
on  the  rest  of  his  livmily  as  well  as  on  him.  I 
shall  speak  more  folly  to  you  on  this  subject 
on  Wednesday,  hut  the  time  is  to  short  that  I 
did  1not|  ^lioii^e  to  delav  openint;  thin  affair 
till  then  ;  besides,  I  am  not  fond  of  t>kin<f  per- 
sonx  on  delicate  a^ics  unprepared  ;  whatever 
can  1)0  done  onirht  lo  be  done  :  and  1  ought  as 
little  a.s  possihlo  to  appear  in  bo  very  improiier 
a  huaincca.  'Oborob  R.'* 

The    King's   personal   solicitoda   for   his 
Uiiuster's  health  appears  in  this :  —  , 


'  Qnecu's  House,  Feb.  Mlh,  ITTT. 
'  50  min.  pt.  5  p.m. 
'LoxD  NoBTB,  —  I  am  loir;  to  find  your 
cold  is  encreaied,  and  I  Strongly  leconweal 
ABSTtNaNCB  and  Watbb  m  the  abkM  ui 
safest  physicians.'     (Vol.  U.  d.  56.) 

The  anxiety  of  the  King  deleted  in  the 
following  letter  points  to  the  wish  to  resign 
office,  which  Lord  North  had  Bome  tune 
entertained  and  avowed  to  the  King,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  snccess  of  tiie  Ameiicu 
arms  and  the  conclusinn  of  a  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  France :  — 

'  Kew,  May  Seih,  ITTB. 
'Lord  North,  —  Ton  cannot  be  sDrprind 
thst  the  degree  lo  which  yoo  have  pressed  to 
resign  daring  the  space  of  the  last  three  months 
has  given  me  much  uneaslnesi,  bnt  it  never 
made  me  haiboor  any  thought  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  jour  worth.  Now  you  are  altamed 
least  yon  have  offended  me,  when  there  ii  not 
the  least  resran  for  it.  As  you  have  declared  a 
resolution  of  contianiag  if  J  cannot  make  an 
arranitcmeot  to  my  satisfaction,  this  declaration 
of  yours  has  thoroughly  satisaed  roe,  and  I 
tmsl  to  be  in  a  few  days  able  to  decide  whether 
I  can  make  a  proper  arrangement  or  whether, 
agreeable  to  yoor  present  request,  I  iball  think 
it  best  to  continue  you  in  your  piescnt  office : 
in  cither  case  you  shall  hy  deeds,  not  words,  see 
that  I  have  a  real  regard  for  yon.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp. 
197,  198.) 

As  the  year  went  on,  the  parliamentary 
contest  became  more  hot  and  violent,  le- 
criminations  between  the  adherent*  of  tite 
Ministry  and  the  Oppoeition  became  more 
and  more   virulent.     Lord    North   had   (o 


nomicol  Reform  enlisted  the  support  of 
many  partisans  of  the  Goverument.  Run- 
ning's celebrated  motion  directed  igainrt 
the  growth  of  the  Crown's  influence  had 
been  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  Mghteen  in 
a  House  of  four  hundred  and  fi^y-eight. 
A  general  resolution  to  rren  Tigoronaly  for 
reform  and  retrenchment  was  dupIaTed 
both  within  and  without  the  Honae.  Bat 
through  want  of  aoanimity  or  of  hooea^ 
these  majorities  at  last  b^;an  to  dwindle, 
and  the  Ministry  regained  temporary  oicen- 
dancy.  It  was  after  one  of  these  favonp- 
able  divisions  that  the  King  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing lett«r :  — 
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Iiaving  been  defeated  in  the  Bereral  claoses  that 
were  before  the  Committee  yestcidov. 

'  But  he  cannot  lie  surprised  at  the  l«ill  ior- 
iQw  oGoidoncd  bv  Beeing  ho  parButt  in  the  ides 
thai  bbheallhlrill  not  long  permit  him  to  re- 
niBin  Id  his  present  sitnailon.  If  I  hod  the  i 
powcn  of  oiutory  uf  DeniosthcTiee,  or  the  pen 
of  an  Addison,  l  cunld  not  say  more  on  the  I 
iwlgect  than  what  1  ran  convey  in  the  follow-  | 
ing  few  lines;  tliat  I  am  cunscioue,  if  l«rd  | 
Korlh  V  ill  n:»>tve  with  spirit  to  roniinuc  in 
hia  present  cmploTmenl,  that  with  the  nssiet- 
Uice  of  a  nr^v  !''>rii<iment  I  shall  be  able  to  j 
keep  the  iii-(!M;nt  constitution  of  this  country 
ia  its  pristine  liiKtre ;  tliat  tliere  is  no  means  of  I 
lettinjc  Lord  North  retire  from  taking  the  lead  I 
in  Ae  House  of  Commons  that  will  not  proli- 
abi;  end  in  ovil ;  Iherefora  till  I  see  tbinjis 
change  to  a  more  favourable  appearance  1  , 
shall  not  think  myBcIf  at  liberty  to  consent  lo 
Lord  North's  request.  He  must  be  Iho  JuiIkc  i 
whether  he  can  therefore  honorably  desen  me,  | 
when  infalable  !eic]  mischief  luust  ensue.'  , 
{Vol.  ii.  p.  321.) 

Id  almott  the  very  last  letter  adilrcHied  ■ 
to  Lord  North  as  Prime  Minister,  the  King 
tbu8  tinbosomi  himself  respecting  the  de- 
mands of  Lord  North's  succcMor;  — 


Tines  who  his  Majestj  diougbt  would  best 
become  the  episcopal  or  any  Other  ecclesias- 
tical dignity.  The  King  wiites  on  appwnt- 
ing  one  clersyman  to  the  Mastenbip  of  the 
Temple,  aod  anotfaer  to  a  Crown  living  :  — 

'  Queen's  House,  Feb.  Isi,  1771. 

■LoBo  North,— I  have  Icamt  from  Lord 
Tnlbot  that  the  Mr.  Watts  who  is  recommend, 
d  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  anil  tlie 
Bishop  of  London  for  ilie  pulpit  *i  the  Templa 
is  the  person  I  imaf;ined ;  he  is  one  of  my  chap- 
liiins.  a  man  of  great  nbiliiict,  and,  from  my 
knowledge  of  him,  an  excellent  preacher ;  I 
therefore  consent  lo  his  appointment,  which 
von  will  direct  to  be  prepared.'  (Vol.  i.  pp.  54, 
55.) 

'  Queen's  House,  March  4th,  17TI. 


's  House,  March  a"l! 


1782. 


'Lord  North,  — At  last  the  fatal  day  has 
coma  which  the  mislbrtiines  of  the  times  unil 
the  sudden  chiingc  of  Ecniimcnis  of  the  llou^e 
of  Commons  have  drove  me  to  of  i:hangiDg 
the  Ministry,  ami  a  more  general  icmoval  uf 
other  person?!  than  1  liclicve  ever  was  known 
before.  I  have  lo  the  ladi  fought  for  iuilividii- 
ali,  but  the  nunilier  I  have  saved,  except  my 
Dedchamber,  is  incredibly  few.  Yun  would 
haidly  believe  that  even  the  Duke  of  Montagu 
was  stnm{;lyrnn  at,  but  I  declared  that  I  would 
sooner  let  confusion  fullow  than  part  with  the 
Koremor  of  my  suns  mid  so  unexccp  lion  able  a 
man:  at  last  1  liavo  sucuccded  so  that  bo  and 
Ld.  Ashburnliain  remain.  The  elfusiim  uf  my 
sorrows  has  niiidu  me  my  more  than  I  hud  in- 
tended, but  I  ever  did  and  ever  sbnil  look  on 
von  as  a  frienit.  us  well  as  a  fiiithful  scri'unt.' 
iVol.ii.p.4iU.) 

It  is  clear  that,  though  Ihc  King  took  an 
iDterest  in  the  details  of  all  public  biuinens 
and  all  official  promotion,  there  was  no  one 
subject  in  wliicii  he  lett  so  great  an  inter- 
est as  ID  the  dispens^ition  of  ccclosi.istical 
preferment  Vi''i  knowwith  what  intensity 
of  porpnec,  nt  a  la^■r  period  of  hts  life 
lie  fought  ;ig3inBt  Pitt  for  the  appoint, 
ment  to  the  Primscy,  and  won  the 
battle  bv  promoting  Bishop  Manners  Sut- 
ton,in  T^fcrenee  to  his  Minister's  nominee. 
Bishop  ToDili lie.  In  these  volumes  wo  see 
the  same  solicitude  on    behalf  of  those   di- , 

LiyiMQ  AOK.     YOL.  VI.     210. 


'Loud  Nobth,  —  Mr.  Scott  chasing  to  de- 
■  cline  the  living  of  Worplosden,  I  very  readily 
consent  to  Mr.  Ponntayne's  obtaining  it,  and 
that  the  former  may  wait  fur  the  living  of 
Simondabuni  in  North umberlnnd ;  you  will 
therefore  diieet  the  warrant  to  be  preferred 
[sic].'     (Vol.i.pp.tH),61.) 

Tlie  following,  on  an  Oxford  professor- 
ship, might  be  well  remembered  in  days^ 
when  other  claims  than  those  founded  on. 
special  aplitnde  for  the   office   are   allowed. 

■Queen's  House,  March  loth,  1771, 

'  Lonn  NoHTR,  —  Your  account  of  Admiral! 
I'yo  having  yesienlay  carried  the  election  at 
Itocbesicr  by  so  great  a  majority  gives  mo- 
much  pleasure.  I  have  also  received  your  ac- 
knowlcdgmonl  of  iha  note  I  sent  you,  desiring. 
yuu  to  consult  the  Chancellor  of  Uxford  as  to. 
the  propcresl  person  for  the  vacant  Professor- 
ship, bccniiite  I  think  those  ulbces,  having  liefn 
in.stitutcd  for  promoting  Icnminc  in  the  Uni. 
versirics,  ought  not  lo  bo  given  by  favour,  but 
according  to  merit.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  63.) 


'I-oHD  JToHTii,  —  I  learnt  from  the  chan- 
cellor at  the  House  of  Lords  tliis  day  that  a 
clercymsn  quitted  Bnth  on  Snnday  morning  to 
ralieit  liim  for  a  living  vacated  by  the  death  of 
the  Bishop  of  Worcrsler  on  Salonlay  night; 
(his  I  ralhcr  think  is  rather  premature;  but 
Iiaving  since  heard  it  preil;  positively  asserted 
ihal  accounts  are  airived.  this  day  from  that 
place  asenring  he  is  dead).  1  tnist  if  true  jou 
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will  have  heard  it,  in  which  case  I  desire  yoa  will 
acquaint  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  with  his  hcing 
promoted  to  the  See  of  Worcester,  and  Dr. 
Hurd  to  that  of  Lichfield;  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor  is,  I  helieve,  now  certainly  dead,  which 
will  otcasiou  a  promotion  that  will  certainly 
open  a  small  bishoprick  for  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, who,  having  good  preferments,  can  bo 
contented  with  anv  that  mav  be  conferred  on 
him.'     (Vol.  i.  p.'218.) 

'Windsor,  April  30th,  1781. 

'  It  is  not  probable  that  the  good  Bishop  of 
Winchester  will  live  many  hours  :  Lonl  North 
will  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  hears  of  his  death, 
actjuaint  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  of  my  ap- 
pointing him  to  the  See  of  Winchester,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Litthfield  to  that  of  Worcester. 
Lord  Hertford  has  already  my  directions  to 
notify  the  Bishop  of  LitchHeld  as  Clerk  of  tlie 
Closet  the  moment  he  shall  find  that  the  pre- 
sent possessor  is  no  more.  As  to  the  various 
translations  that  this  may  occasion,  I  desire  Ld. 
North  will  consult  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. I  ownc  I  think  Dr.  Home  ought  to  be 
the  upw  Bishop  ;  Dr.  Graham  ought  to  wait 
for  cither  Bristol,  Landaff,  or  Carlisle:  If  he 
can  be  told  that  he  will  have  the  first  of  those 
three  that  become  vacant,  he  cannot  fail  of 
resting  contented.'     (Vol.  ii.  p.  368.) 

The  royal  solicitude  for  the  great  school 
which  flourished  under  the  protection  of 
Royalty  is  evinced  by  the  following  let- 
ter:— 

*  Windsor,  Dec.  2nd,  1781. 
'  55  min.  pt.  3  p.m. 

'Lord  North,  —  I  have  this  instant  receiv- 
ed your  letter.     You  will  recollect  that,  when  I 
told  you  that   I   thought  the  Provost   of  Kton 
TkV&s  likely   to  die,  I  desired  you  would,  when- 
•cver  that  happened,  recollect  that  I  wi-jhed  it 
.might  \yt  given  to  the  man   whose  literary  tall-  j 
■ents  might  make  the  appointment  respectable,  j 
\  cannot  fairly  look  on  Dr.  Dam  pier  as  exactly  j 
^answering  that  character  ;  besidrs,  for  a  young 
man,  he   is   greatly  preferred.     I  would  much 
rather  give  him  a  deanery  than  put  him  where 
the  person  pitched    upon'  ought  either  to  have 
years  or  avowed  tallents ;  sure  it  would  be  very 
•hard  on  Dr.  Roberts. 

♦  I  shall  therefore  only  consent  to  Dr.  Davies  j 
for  the  vacant  Canuonry  [sic]  of  Windsor,  | 
aud  kav«»  the  rest  open  till  you  have  reoonsid-  j 
cred  it,  for  ICion  should  not  be  bestowed  by  , 
.favour,  but  by  merit.*     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  394,  395.) 

These  citation^  prove  that  the  indolence  j 
•which  had  been  imputed  to  the  young  son 
•of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales  was  corr»*cte(l  i 
in  later  years  by  the  conscientiousn«*«s  ofj 
Ihe  King  and  the  responsibilities  of  bis , 
position.  In  no  station  of  life,  perhaps, 
Ihroqghout  his  dominions,  was  there  a  man 


who  did  harder  work,  and  liked  it  better, 
than   (ireorge  III.      It  is  posable  enough 
that,  as  a  lad  under  the  leading  strings  of 
the  Princess  Dowager  and  Mr.  Stone,  he 
may  have  lounged  and  sauiltered,  because 
he  had  little  to  do  except  lounge  and  saniH 
ter.    No  literary  habits  had  been  cultivated 
in  him,  as  we  perceive   by  his   marvelloiu 
spelling   (whicn,  however,   was   not  a  bit 
worse  than  that  of  many  a  fashionable  gen- 
tleman and  lady  of  his  time),  and  probably 
all  literary  amusement   was  withheld  from 
him.    No  object  of  interest  was  presented  to 
attract  his  attention  and  employ  his  time. 
Ilis    example  shows  how  erroneous    it  is 
to   judge    the    character    of    the    fotare 
man    from    the    accidental  habits  of  the 
boy.      We    are    convinced    that  many  a 
youth    has    been   judged    as    harshly    as 
Prince  Greorge,  because,  having  nothing  to 
occupy  his  mmd  or  inspire  hun  with  energy, 
he  appeared  listless,  indifferent,  and  lazy. 
In  the  case  of  George  II L,  his  preceptors 
were    greatly    to    blame   for    not   having 
strengthened  and  expanded  a  mind,  natar- 
ally  quick,  shrewd,  and  eager,  by  a  disci- 
pline which  would  have  corrected  both  his 
prejudices    and    his    obstinacy.       Despite 
this  neglect,  circumstances  increased  the 
native  shrewdness  and  developed  the  latent 
energy  of  his  disposition. 

We  now  turn  to  those  letters  which  ex- 
hibit in  the  strongest  light  the  King's  reso- 
lute opinions  on  the  most  important  events 
of  Lford  North's  Administration,  viz.  the 
conflict  with  the  City  arising  out  of  the 
dispute  with  Wilkes,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  American  War.  There  is  no  more 
curious  retrospect  in  modem  English  his- 
tory than  that  of  London  in  the  early  part 
of  George  IIL's  reign  as  compared  with  the 
London  of  the  present  day.  In  those  days 
the  great  merchants  and  bankers  lived 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Exchange 
which  had  witnessed  the  origin  of  their 
fortunes.  They  did  not  dream  of  usinff  the 
City  only  as  a  place  of  business  to  be  visited 
for  five  or  six  hours  in  the  daytime,  and 
then  abandoned  for  a  West-end  mansioo  or 
a  suburban  villa.  All  the  energy,  spirit, 
and  independence  which  characterisecf  the 
commercial  leaders  of  the  Metropolis  were 
(roncentrated  within  the  sound  of  Bow 
Bells.  The  Court  of  Aldermen,  instead  of 
recruiting  its  rank**  from  the  retail  dealers 
and  tradesmen  of  Comhill  and  Cheapside, 
enlisted  into  the  Corporation  mercnants 
like  Beckford  who  had  property  in  the 
West  Indies  or  country  gentlemen  like 
Wilkes.  Such  a  class  of  men,  combining 
opulence  with  intelligence  and  power,  was 
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predisposed  to  very  liberal  views  in  politics. 
It  regarded  itself  as  deprived  of  its  just 
political  inflaence.  Some  few  of  its  mem- 
Ders  had  bought  boroughs ;  but,  as  a  class, 
it  was  not  powerful  m  Parliament,  was 
powerless  in  the  counties,  and  was,  of 
course,  insignificant  at  Court :  its  Liberal- 
ism, therefore,  was  extreme.  The  City  was 
'for  the  first  twenty  years  of  George  III/s 
reign  the  focus  of  opposition  to  the  Court, 
and  teemed  with  resentful  remonstrances 
on  occasions  which  —  strange  as  it  may 
sound  to  modern  ears  —  provoked  courtly 
addresses  from  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham. "  It  is  impossible,"  writes  the  King 
(Letter  311),  "  to  draw  up  a  more  dutiful 
and  aifectionate  address  than  the  one  from 
the  town  of  Manchester,  which  really  gives 
me  pleasure  as  it  comes  unsolicited.'  On 
the  unfortunate  dispute  in  which  the  House 
of  Commons  became  entangled  with  '  the  | 
City  about  the  arrest  of  one  of  its  servants 
the  King  wrote  thus  warmly  :  — 

*  Queen's  HouBe,  March  17th,  1771. 

*  Lord  North,  —  Thongh  I  sent  Lord  Hills- 
borough to  you  with  my  opinion,  thajt,  as  the 
Lord  Mayor  has  presumed  to  set  the  privilege  , 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  ordering  printers 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  at  nought,  and  even  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  commiiting  the  Mcssenp:cr 
to  the  Compter  for  executing  the  duty  of  his 
office,  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  totally  annihilated  if  it  is  not  in  an  exempla- 
ry manner  supported  to-morrow  by  instantly 
committing  the  I^rd  Mavor  and  Alderman  Ol- 
iver to  the  Tower ;  as  to  Wilkes,  he  is  below 
the  notice  of  the  House.'    (Vol.  i.  p.  64.)  | 

At  the  same  time  the  following  para- 
graph shows  the  very  sensible  view  the  King 
had  taken  of  the  origin  of  the  quarrel :  —      i 

I 

'  You  know  very  well  I  was  averse  to  med-  , 

dling  with  the  printers,  but  now  there  is  no  re-  ] 

tracting ;  the  honour  of  the  Commons  must  be  , 

supported.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  64.) 

Again,  when  the  question  of  ordering  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  attend  in  his  place  next 
night  had  given  rise  to  one  of  the  most  ac-  ■ 
rimonious  debates  of  the  Session,  and  had 
been  carried  by  the  friends  of  privilege,  the 
King  shows  how  earnest  his  own  feelings 
were  in  the  following  letter  :  —  ' 

*  Queen*8  Hoase,  March  19th,  1771.     ' 
*3niin.  pi.  9r.  m. 

! 

*  Lord  Korth,  —  The  condact  of  the  ma- 1 
iority  seems  to  have  been  of  that  firm  and  dig- 
nififMl  kind  which  becomes  those  that  are  on 
right  ground.    I  am   not  surprized  that  the 


whole  House,  except  Alderman  Sawbridge,  Al- 
derman Oliver,  and  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  joined 
in  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  in  asserting  the  privilege  of  the  House, 
which,  if  not  in  an  exemplary  manner  sopport- 
ed  on  this  occasion,  must  annihilate  [sic]  ihe 
House  of  Commons,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
most  excellent  form  of  Government  which  has 
been  established  in  this  kingdom.  Go  on  with 
resolution,  and  this  affair  will  be  happily  con- 
cluded. It  occurs  to  me  that  the  mode  of  cji- 
ducting  the  Lord  Mayor  ought  to  be  well  con- 
sidered, that  no  rescue  may  ensue.  Might  not 
the  conducting  him  by  water  be  the  most  pri- 
vate manner  ?  *     ( Vol.  *i.  p.  65. ) 

These  protracted  debates  must  have  been 
very  wearisome  to  the  royal  mind,  which, 
doubtless,  regarded  such  an  effusion  of 
words  as  a  grave  impediment  to  business, 
and  saw  its  own  way  clearer.  But  even 
while  his  indignation  at  the  insolence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  made  him  impatient  of  any  de- 
lay in  punishing  him,  the  King  showed  by 
the  following  letter  that  he  had  taken  the 
full  measure  of  another  and  more  conspicu- 
ous agitator  than  Brass  Crosby :  — 

*  Queen's  ITouxe,  March  20tb,  1771. 
* '  55  min.  pt.  U  u.  m. 

'  Lord  North,  —  I  am  sorry  the  business  ef 
committing  the  Ix)rd  Mnyor  could  not  be  con- 
cluded last  nis;ht,  for  every  delay  in  a  breach  of 
privilege  of  so  enormous  a  kind  seems  to  indi- 
entc  to  the  bystander  ;\  less  attachment  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  its  own  authority  than 
everv  well-wisher  can  desire  :  besides,  what- 
ever  time  is  given  to  the  Lord  Mayor  is  in 
reality  allowing  consultation  and  plans  of  dis- 
turbance to  the  factious.  I  ownc  I  could  have 
wishe<l  that  Wilkes  had  not  iKjen  ordered  be- 
fore the  House,  for  he  must  be  in  a  jail  the 
next  term  if  not  given  new  life  by  some  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  him,  which  will  bring  him 
new  dupplies  ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  he  will  hold 
such  a  language  that  will  oblij^e  some  notice 
to  be  taken  of  him.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  66.) 

The  Speaker,  be  it  remembered,  bad 
thrice  ordered  Wilkes  to  attend;  and 
AVilkes  had  thrice  refustMl  to  attenfi  except 
in  his  own  place  as  a  Member.  This  con- 
tumacy the  House,  warned  by  past  experi- 
ence, was  too  wise  to  visit  with  punishment, 
and  ultimately  allowed  the  order  to  drop. 
This,  as  the  King  justly  surmised,  must  have 
been  a  sad  disappointment  to  Wilkes. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  cite  those  letters  and 
paragraphs  which  illustrate  the  King's  san- 
guine obstinacy  in  continuing  the  struggle 
with  the  American  Colonies.  This  ^coTi^ 
spondence  abounds  with  them.  The  firat 
letter  which  we  shall  quote  was  written 
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aflei  tbe  reception  of  the  news  that  the  peo- 
ple ot  Boston  had  boarded  the  teashipe  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  the  harbour, 
had  flung  orerboard  their  contents  to  the 
vAlue  of  18,000/.,  and  had  tarred  and  feath- 
ered several  adherents  of  the  Govern- 
ment :  — 

'  Queen's  House,  Feb.  4th,  1774. 
'  46  min.  pt.  6  p.m. 

*  Lord  North,  —  Since  yon  left  me  this  day, 
I  have  soon  IJeutenant-Gcncral  Gage,  who  came 
to  express  his  readiness,  though  so  lately  come 
from  America,  to  return  at  a  day's  notice,  if  the 
conduct  of  tlie  Colonics  should  induce  the  di- 
recting coercive  measures.  His  language  was 
very  consonant  to  his  character  of  an  Itonest 
determined  man.  He  says  they  will  i>e  lyons, 
whilst  we  are  lambs  ;  hut,  if  we  take  the  reso- 
lute part,  they  will  undoubtedly  prove  very 
meek.  He  thinks  the  four  regiments  intended 
to  relieve  as  many  regiments  in  America,  if 
sent  to  Boston,  arc  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
disturhance.  I  wish  you  would  see  him,  and 
boar  his  ideas  as  to  the  mode  of  compelling 
Boston  to  submit  to  whatever  may  be  thought 
necessary ;  indeed,  all  men  seem  now  to  feci 
that  the  fatal  compliance  in  1 766  has  encour- 
aged the  Americans  annually  to  cncrcase  in 
their  pretensions  to  that  thorough  independency 
wbioh  one  state  has  of  another,  but  which  is 
quite  subversive  of  the  obedience  which  a 
colony  owes  to  its  mother  country.'  (Vol.  i.  p. 
164.) 

The  fatal  compliance  in  1766  to  which 
the  King  refers  was  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act ;  an  Act  only  so  far  faplty  that  it  did  not 
concede  enough.  Burke  speaks  of  its  en- 
actment as  an  event  which  caused  more 
*  universal  joy  throughout  the  British  do- 
minions than  perhaps  any  other  that  can  be 
remembered.* 

The  next  letter  was  written  on  a  pro- 
posahnade  by  General  Gage  that  the  Penal 
Acts  against  the  Colonists  should  be  repeal- 
ed. Mr.  Donne  quotes  the  tbllowing  passage 
from  Banc  roll  which  testifies  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  Gencrars  diiliculties  and  his 
expedients :  — 

'Gage  (says  Mr.  Bancroft*),  who  came 
floshod  witn  confidence  in  an  easy  victory,  at 
ifie  end  of  four  months  was  careworn,  dis- 
heartened, and  appalled.  With  the  forces  up- 
der  his  commancl,  he  hoped  for  no  more  than  to 
pass  the  winter  unmolested.  At  one  moment, 
a  suspension  of  the  Ptiuil  Acts  was  his  favourite 
advii^,  which  the  King  ridiculed  as  senseless ; 
at  tbe  next  he  demanded  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  to  he  composed  of  Canadian 
recruits,  Indians,  and  hirelings  from  the  conti- 

•  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  U.  S.,  vol.  vl.  p.  70. 


nent  of  Europe  ;  again,  he  woald  bring  tbe 
Americans  to  terms  by  casting  them  off  as  fd- 
low-subjects,  and  not  suffering  even  a  boat  to 
go  in  or  out  of  their  harbours.  Out  of  Boston 
his  power  was  at  an  end.' 

On  these  proposals  the  King  writes 
thus :  — 

*  Queen's  House,  Norember  19th,  1774. 

'  17  min.  pt  3  p.m. 

*  Lord  North,  —  I  return  the  private  letters 
received  from  Lieut. -General  Gage ;  his  idea 
of  suspending  the  Acts  appears  to  roe  tbe  mott 
absurd  that  can  be  suggested.  The  people 
are  ripe  for  mischief,  upon  which  the  mother- 
country  adopts  suspending  the  measures  she 
has  thought  necessary :  this  must  suggest  to 
the  Colonics  a  fe^ur  that  alone  prompts  them  to 
their  present  violence ;  we  must  either  master 
them  or  totally  leave  them  to  themselves  and 
treat  them  as  aliens.  I  do  not  by  this  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I  am  for  advice  [sic]  [advising] 
new  measures ;  hut  I  am  for  supponmg  those 
already  undertaken.'     (Vol.  i.  p.  216.) 

Again :  when  he  had  received  an  intima- 
tion that  the  iamoos  *■  Olive-branch  '  mission 
was  contemplated  by  the  Colonists  his  opin- 
ions find  expresion  in  these  terms :  -^ 

'  Queen's  House,  February  15th,  1775. 

*  6  min.  pt.  10  a.m. 

'  Lord  North,  —  I  take  this  method  of  re- 
turning the  secret  letter  from  Maryland.  Tbe 
author  seems  to  be  a  spirited  man»  and  well 
adapted  to  the  difficulties  he  ma^  meet  with ; 
hut  where  violence  is  with  resolution  repelled  it 
commonly  yields,  and  I  owno,  though  a  thor- 
ough friend*  to  holding  out  the  olive-branch,  I 
have  not  the  bmallest  doubt  that,  if  it  does  not 
sucxx^ed,  that  when  once  vigorous  measures  ap- 
pear to  be  the  only  means  left  of  bringing  the 
Americans  to  a  due  submission  to  the  mother 
country,  that  the  Colonics  will  submit.'  (Vol. 
i.  p.  229.) 

When  the  struggle  had  become  more  ob- 
stinate and  more  desperate  the  King's  aver- 
sion to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
found  expression  in  the  following  not  Tery 
elegantly  composed  or  accurately  spelt  T)at 
perfectly  intelligible  sentence  :  — 

'  If  I^rd  North  can  sec  with  the  same  degree 
of  enthusiasm  I  do  the  l)c«uty,  excellence, 
and  perfection  of  the  British  constitution  as  by 
law  established,  and  consider  that,  if  any  one 
hninch  of  the  empire  is  alowed  [sic]  to  cast  off 
its  dependency,  that  the  others  will  infalably 
[sic]  follow  the  example,  that  consequentiy, 
tnough  an  arduous  struggle,  that  is  worth  going 
through  any  difficnlty  to  preserve  to  latest  pos- 
terity what*  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  nave 
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careiiillr  transmitted  to  us,  he  will  not  allow  xib 
desponmncy  to  find  a  place  in  his  breast,  bat 
retolre  not  merely  out  of  daty  to  fill  his  post, 
bat  will  resolve  with  vigour  to  meet  every  obsta- 
cle that  may  arise,  he  shall  meet  with  most  cor- 
dial support  from  me;  but  the  times  require 
Tigour,  or  the  state  will  be  ruined.*  ( Vol.  ii. 
pp.  215,  216.) 

After  France  and  Spain  had  openly 
allied  themselves  with  the  insurgent  Colo- 
nies, the  King,  in  answer  to  one  of  Lord 
Northy  many  sugj^estions  of  a  change  of 
Ministry,  wrote  thus :  — *  Before  I  will  ever 
hear  of  any  man's  readiness  to  come  into 
office,  I  will  expect  to  see  it  signed  under 
Hb  band  that  he  is  resolred  to  keep  the 
empire  entire,  and  that  no  troops  shall  be 
consequently  withdrawn  from  thence,  nor 
iodependence  ever  allowed.'  In  1781  only 
a  few  months  before  Cornwallis*s  capitula- 
tion, he  thus  comments  on  Fox's  motion  for 
a  committee  to  consider  the  American 
War:  — 

*  Windsor.  June  13th,  1781. 
*!25  mln,  pt.  7  a.  m. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  express  which  appears  more 
strongly,  the  manl^  fortitude  of  the  great  ma- 
jority last  night  m  rejecting  the  hackneyed 
question  of  a  Committee  for  considering  the 
American  war,  or  the  impudence  of  the  minor- 
ity in  again  bringing  it  forward  ;  for  whoever 
md  most  ardently  wishes  for  peace  must  feel 
that  every  repetition  of  this  question  in  Parlia- 
ment only  makes  the  rebels  nnd  the  Bourbon 
fiimily  more  desirous  of  continuing  the  war, 
from  the  hopes  of  tiring  out  this  country.  We 
have  it  not  at  this  hour  in  our  power  to  make 
peace ;  it  is  by  steadiness  and  exertions  that 
we  are  to  get  into  a  situation  to  effect  it ;  and 
with  the  assistance  of  Divine  Providence  I  am 
eonfident  we  shall  soon  find  our  enemies  forced 
to  look  for  that  blessing.  Among  our  many 
misfortunes  I  feel  one  satisfaction — that  we 
have  but  one  line  to  follow ;  therefore,  at  least, 
diffidence  and  perplexity  cannot  attend  us ;  and 
we  have  the  ^atest  objects  to  make  us  zealous 
in  our  pursmt,  for  we  are  contending  for  our 
whole  consequence,  whether  we  are  to  rank 
among  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  or  be  re- 
duced to  one  of  the  least  considerable.  He 
that  is  not  stimulated  by  this  consideration  does 
not  deserve  to  be  a  member  of  this  community.' 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  376,  377.) 

Even  two  months  later,  he  says :  *  Should 
France  not  supply  America  amply,  I  think 
it  has  the  appearance  that  this  long  contest 
will  end^s  it  ought,  by  the  Colonies  return- 
ing to  the  mother  country ;  and  I  confess 
I  will  never  put  my  hands  to  any  other 
conclusion  of  this  business.'  Lastly,  when 
ComwalUs  was  hemmed  in  by  the  AiDericao 


troops  and  their  allies,  without  the  means 
of  extrication,  without  provisions,  without 
hope,  the  King  did  not  despair.  Every  one 
in  England  —  and  no  one  more  clearly  than 
Lord  North  —  saw  the  coming  blow.  The 
King  alone  did  not  or  would  not  see  it.  To 
him,  indeed,  faith  was  the  evidence  of  thinss 
unseen.  When  all  upon  the  western  hori- 
zon was  to  others  but  one  huge  cloud  charg- 
ed with  gloom  and  storm,  to  the  Kins  alone 
it  presented  a  silver  lining  of  light  and 
hope.  Eveu  when  Cornwallis  had  capitu- 
lated and  success  had  crowned  the  arms  of 
the  insurgents,  the  King,  still  ignorant  of 
the  event,  wrote  thus  to  Lord  North :  — 

*  Windsor,  November  3rd,  1781. 
5i  min.  pt.  11  pjn. 

'  Lord  North  will  be  naturally  curious  to 
know  what  news  has  been  brou&:ht  this  day  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Conwav.  I  have  within  this  half- 
hour  seen  him,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
as  yet  to  collect  from  him,  that,  having  had  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  leave  to  come  to  England  when 
the  campaign  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end, 
and  being  better  able,  from  having  later  left 
that  province,  than  any  one  at  New  York,  to 
state  the  situation  of  Ld.  Cornwallis,  Sir  Henry 
had  judged  it  right  still  to  send  him  with  his 
dispatches.  His  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Ld. 
Cornwallis  will  certainly  leave  the  Chesapeak 
and  return  to  Charles  Town  after  haying  beat 
La  Fayette,  and  that  both  these  are  likely 
events ;  that  before  he  sailed  a  report  of  this 
had  arrived  from  Philadelphia  ;  on  the  whole, 
ho  supposes  we  shall  in  verj  few  days  hear  from 
Ld.  Cornwallis,  and  he  trusts  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
will  soon  have  somewhat  to  communicate. 
This  I  owue  gives  me  satisfaction.  With  such 
excellent  troops,  if  such  an  event  can  be  effect- 
ed, I  think  success  must  ensue.  I  feel  the  just- 
ness of  our  c-anse ;  I  put  the  greatest  confidence 
in  [the]  valour  of  both  navy  and  army,  and, 
above  all.  in  the  assistance^of  Divine  Provi- 
deuce.  The  moment  is  certflnly  anxious  j  the 
dye  is  now  cast  whether  this  shall  [contioue  ?] 
a  great  empire  or  the  least  dignified  of  the  Ra- 
ropean  States.  The  object  is  certainly  worth 
struggling  for,  and  I  trust  the  nation  is  equally 
determined  with  mvself  to  meet  the  conclusion 
with  firmness.'     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  386,  387.) 

We  have  now  quoted  abundantly  from 
this  very  interesting  correspondence,  which 
derives  additional  value  from  the  care  be- 
stowed by  its  conscientiocis  editor  Mr. 
Donne.  And  what  is  the  impression  which 
it  leaves  on  our  minds  respecting  the  King's 
character  and  capacity?  On  the  whole,  it 
is,  we  think,  not  an  unfavourable  impres- 
sion. But  it  is  more  fiiTourable  to  him  m  a 
man  than  as  a  King,  certainly  as  a  constito- 
tional  King,  firmness  hardened  into  invinci- 
ble obstinacy,  a  love  of  authority  and  control, 
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which,  could  it  have  been  fully  gratified, 
would  have  left  very  litUe  room  for  the  ac- 
tion of  Parliament ;  and  an  habitual  prejudice 
agunst  individual  statesmen  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  principles  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  Had  George  HI.  been  bom 
heir  to  absolute  sovereignty,  his  reign  would 
have  been  one  of  the  luckiest  accidents  pos- 
sible for  his  subjecte.  He  had  certain  qual- 
ities which  win  for  absolute  monarchs  the 
loyalty  of  their  people  and  the  devotion  of 
their  personal  atlherents.  His  theory  of 
government  somewhat  resembled  that  of 
the  governor  of  a  crown  colony,  assisted  but 
not  controlled,  by  his  council.  As  it  was, 
George  HI.  was  after  1790  extremely  pop- 
ular with  the  bulk  of  tiie  English  people, 
who  knew  nothiu^  of  his  relations  towards 
the  leaders  of  political  parties,  and  cared 
little  fbr  thepunctilios  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. To  the  traders  and  bankers  out- 
side the  circle  of  metropolitan  agitation  — 
to  the  squirearchy  in  the  country,  to  the 
middle-class  inhabitants  of  provincial  towns 
^  above  all,  to  the  clergy  and  the  yeoman- 
ry, it  was  a  matter  of  supreme  indifierence 
that  their  King  was  suspected  of  intriguing 
to  oust  George  Grenville,  or  of  circumvent- 
ing Lord  Rockingham,  or  of  conspiring  to 
make  the  Great  Commoner  unpopular,  or 
holding  in  reserve  a  corps  of  devoted  official 
Janizaries  prepared  to  upset  his  recognbed 
Ministers.  To  some  of  them  the  worst  of 
these  suspicions  appeared  —  and  we  think, 
justly  appeared  —  to  be  destitute  of  founda- 
tion. To  the  majority  they  appeared  utterly 
unimportant.  They  saw  in  the  King  a  man 
who  practised  the  virtues  which  they  them- 
selves most  admired,  and  reflected  the  prej- 
udices by  which  they  themselves  were  main- 
ly actuated.  He  was  temperate,  he  was 
frugal,  he  was  industrious,  he  was  devout, 
he  was  courageous,  he  was  affectionate. 
Did  not  the  King  work  harder  at  public 
business  than  the  generality  of  merchants 
worked  at  their  own  ?  Was  not  his  dinner 
the  model  of  a  gentleman-farmer's  family 
dinner  V  Did  not  the  King  ride  about  the 
country  without  pomp,  and  talk  to  yeomen 
and  farmers  like  the  good  *  farmer  George ' 
that  he  was  ?  Did  he  not  keep  his  accounts 
with  marvellous  minuteness  ?  Did  he  not 
date  each  of  his  letters  with  a  methodical 
precision  and  particularity  unriyalled  by 
scriveners,  bankers,  and  lawyers  ?  A^ain, 
had  not  they  seen  him  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation,  unadvised  by  precedent  or 
counsel,  himself  dofi*  the  Royal  Crown  that 
he  misrht  with  becoming  humility  partake  of 
the  Ebly  Communion  ?  They  knew  too 
how,  on  ascending  the  throne,  he  had  re- 


buked a  courtly  preacher  for  a  too  adulatory 
sermon,  and  how  he  had  written  to  Most 
Reverend  Prelates  to  express  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  secular  festivities  which  nad 
violated  the  traditional  sanctity  of  episco- 
pal palaces.  At  a  period  later  than  that  of 
Lord  North's  Minbtry  good  and  thoughtful 
persons  were  melted  into  tears  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  aged  monarch  going  to  the 
great  metropolitan  cathedral  to  return  hum- 
ble thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  His  goodness 
in  restoring  him  from  the  dread  darkness 
of  a  malady  worse  than  death,  to  life,  reason, 
and  health.  They  knew  too  that  on  occa- 
sions which  made  Ministers  and  Privy  Coun- 
cillors mute  through  fear,  the  King  alone 
had  breathed  course  into  the  cowed  and 
hesitating  circle.  It  was  to  his  promptitude 
and  spirit  that  London  owed  its  rescue  from 
the  anarchy,  at  once  shameful  and  terrible, 
with  which  the  grotesque  fanaticism  of  Lord 
G.  Gordon  had  afflicted  it.  It  w^  the  Kinff 
who  took  down  on  the  spot  Wedderburn^ 
opinion  that  the  troops  might  be  legally  em- 
ployed :  it  was  the  King  who  ordered  them 
to  be  called  out :  it  was  the  King  who  de- 
clared his  readiness  to  lead  them.  When 
an  angry  mob  pelted  the  royal  carriage  on 
its  way  to  Westminster,  and  hb  courtiers 
turned  pale  at  the  rude  assault,  the  King 
alone  was  calm  and  undismayed ;  when  fired 
at  in  the  theatre,  he  alone  of  the  royal  par- 
ty retained  his  composure.  It  was  in  no 
vaunting  spirit  of  fictitious  bravery,  then; 
that  the  King  had  written  in  1775,  when 
incendiary  hand-bills  were  circulated  about 
the  streets  of  London  to  preyent  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament:  'These  hand-bills  are 
certainly  spread  to  cause  terror :  that  they 
may  in  the  timid  Duke  (sc.  of  Grafton)  I 
saw  yesterday  ;  but  I  thank  God  I  am  not 
of  that  make.  I  know  what  my  duty  to  my 
country  makes  me  undertake,  and  threats 
cannot  prevent  me  from  doing  that  to  the 
fullest  extent.'  Indeed,  next  to  gambling 
and  debauchery  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
most  utter  aversion  to  cowardice.  He  is 
never  tired  of  sneering  at  the  pusillanimity 
which  made  the  Duke  of  Graflon  desert  him, 
and  contrasting  it  with  the  courage  shown 
by  I^rd  North  in  confronting  the  dangers 
and  responsibilities  of  office,  if  hb  courage 
and  firmness  degenerated  into  an  obstinacy 
which  resisted  the  eloquence  of  reasoning 
and  the  logic  of  facts,  a  few  brilliant  states- 
men or  profound  philosophers  mi^l^  deride 
a  stubborn  temper  which  the  King  shared 
with  half  the  ploughboys  and  carters  in  his 
kingdom ;  but  the  ^at  majority  of  the  na- 
tion was  proud  to  thmk  that  the  Kin^  had  the 
fortitude  to  maintain  opinions  which  were 
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common  to  themselves  and  their  soTereign. 
Indeed,  as  we  observed  many  years  ago  in 
reviewing  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  SidmOuth, 
the  prejudices  of  GJeorge  111.  were  the  prej- 
udices of  almost  all  contemporary  English- 
men. Did  the  King  set  his  face  steadily 
a^ainfit  conciliation  %vith  America  ?  his  ob- 
stinacy only  reflected  the  obstinacy  of  the 
country.  His  bigotry  towftirds  the  Ameri- 
can Colonists  was  no  more  peculiar  to  him- 
self than  was  his  bigotry  at  a  later  period 
towards  the  Koman  Catholics.  In  either 
case  he  was  only  a  more  vehement  partisan 
of  a  party  which  included  three-fourths  of 
the  educated  and  wealthy  classes.  Burke 
80  early  as  the  year  1774  writes  in  this  strain 
to  Lord  Rockingham  :  ^  Even  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  any  real 
American  confusion  are  among  the  most 
supine.  The  character  of  the  Ministry 
either  produces  or  perfectly  coincides  with 
the  disposition  of  the  public'  Even  John 
Weslejr  indited  a  lecture  to  the  Colonists  on 
the  wickedness  of  their  insurrection,  and 
concluded  with  these  words :  *  Our  sins 
never  will  be  removed  until  we  fear  God 
and  honour  the  King.'  We  have  already 
quoted  passages  more  than  enough  to  show 
the  Kimr's  obdurate  pertinacity  on  this  sub- 
ject. Judging  as  we  do  after  the  event,  we 
are  ready  to  pile  epithets  of  condemnation 
on  an  obstinacy  which  only  made  the  final 
concession  more  abject  and  humiliating. 
A  better  knowledge  also  of  the  geographi- 
cal conditions  of  the  country  has  convinced 
us  that,  even  had  we  succeeded  in  the  im- 
mediate object  of  the  war,  we  couM  not 
have  succeeded  in  the  permanent  govern- 
ment of  a  country  so  vast,  so  distant,  and  so 
accessible  to  all  the  vagrant  populations  of 
the  earth,  as  all  North  America.  But  if  we 
try  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
Englishmen  living  in  the  year  1775,  we  may 
find  reason  to  acquit  the  King  of  that  blind 
and  stupid  insensibility  which  is  so  unjustly 
laid  to  his  exclusive  charge,  on  every  point 
save  one.  It  was  not  more  unnatural  for 
an  English  monarch  ia  those  days  to  desire 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom 
than  it  was  for  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  in  our  time  to  desire  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Union.  Nor  did 
the  conflict  seem  dangerous.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest,  few  people  could 
reasonably  have  doubted  that  Great  Britain 
must  prevail.  Not  only  were  the  resources 
of  the  Colonies  so  small,  but  their  councils 
were  so  distracted,  and  their  jealousies  so 
rife,  that  a  vigorous  and  well-concerted 
strategy  must  have  rendered  their  harmoni- 
ous action  impossible,  and  have  paralysed 


their  first  efforts.  Even  afler  Burgoyne's 
miserable  surrender,  the  Revolutionary 
Councils  were  divided  by  fear  or  faction, 
while  their  armies  were  weakened  by  apa- 
thy, by  privation,  by  irregular  supplies  of 
food  and  more  irregular  supplies  of  money. 
Ill-fed,  ill-olothed,  ill-paid,  in  many  cases 
forced  by  leaders  of  whom  they  knew  little 
into  a  service  for  which  they  cared  less,  the 
soldiers  of  the  insurgent  army  might  have 
often  been  cut  up  or  hemmed  in  by  com- 
manders who  combined  activity  and  intelli- 
gence with  professional  knowledge.  Only 
within  the  \ear  which  preceded  the  final 
disast»T  at  York  Town,  the  capture  of 
Charlestown  had  nearly  brought  back  the 
Carolinas  to  their  loyal  subjection.  In  the 
very  year  which  witnessed  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis,  Washington  had  been  sorely 
tried  by  the  wide-spread  discontent  of  nnost 
of  his  troops,  and  by  the  open  mutiny  of 
others.  Had  we  possessed  a  general  of  ac- 
knowledged and  commanding  ability,  the 
Colonists  might  even  then  have  been  sub- 
dued. But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  Eng- 
land to  have  no  commander  equal  to  tlM 
emergencies  of  this  war.  Well  has  Lord 
Stanhope  written  :  *  It  was  the  bane  of  Eng- 
land, not  merely  on  this  occasion  but 
throughout  the  whole  early  part  of  this  war, 
to  have  for  chiefs  men  brave  indeed  and 
honourable,  skilled  in  the  details  of  the  ser- 
vice, but  in  genius  fitter  only  for  a  second 
place,  not  gifted  by  nature  with  that  energy 
and  firmness  essential  for  a  chief  command.' 
Clinton  and  Cornwallis  were  superior  to 
Burgoyne  and  Ga^e;  but  Clinton  and 
Cornwallis  had  a  private  feud  of  their  own, 
and  were  to  have  fought  a  duel  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  campaign.  Had  Clive  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  would  have  prob- 
ably conducted  it  to  a  different  issue.  Ac- 
customed to  incorporate  foreign  and  barba- 
rous races  with  English  troops,  he  mieht 
have  infused  into  the  dull  and  listless  levies 
of  Hes**ian  mercenaries  some  of  that  fire  and 
spirit  which  he  had  breathed  into  his  Se- 
poy followers  on  the  plain  of  Plassy.  But 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  Clive  had  in  a 
paroxysm  of  madness  put  an  end  to  his  own 
lif»*.  The  conduct  of  the  war  was  therefore 
left  to  the  Howes,  the  Clintons,  and  the 
Burgoynes.  The  blindness  of  the  King 
showed  itself  not  in  his  original  estimate  oi 
the  probability  of  success,  but  in  his  con- 
tinuing to  retain  the  same  opinion,  when 
he  sent  such  men  as  the  English  generals  of 
the  day  to  contend  against  such  a  man  as 
Washington.  In  holding  to  this  view,  he 
he  must  in  1781  have  shown  himself  except- 
ionally obstinate  and  sangnine.    And  w« 
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cannot  help  regarding  this  obstinate  hopje 
and  its  mournful  disappointment  as  the  indi- 
cations of  a  Nemesis  which  visited  the  King 
for  his  treatment  of  Liord  Chatham.     When 
we  trace  the  misfortunes  of  this  epoch  of  his 
reign  we   cannot  but  share  in   the  regret 
which  the  City  of  London  so  often  expressed 
at  the  time,  that  Lord  Chatham  was  not  at 
the  head  of  the  Governments     He  certainly 
was  the  only  Minister  able  either  to  conquer 
or  conciliate  America.     His  name  was  loved 
and  respected  in  America.     The  heads  of 
the  Revolutionary  party  looked  up  to  him 
and  would  have  been  persuaded  by  his  rea- 
soning to  effect  a  recpnciliation,  while  it  was 
yet  possible.     If  a  compromise  had  been 
proved  to  be  impossible,  the  country  would 
nave  profited  bv  the  genius  of  the  greatest 
War  Minister  tliat  it  ever  possessed.     The 
Minister  who  bad  made  loyal  soldiers  of  the 
Jacobite  clans,  who  had  fostered  the  military 
genius  of  Wolfe  and  of  Clive,  who  had  smit- 
ten the  House  of  Bourbon  in  its  pride  — 
the  same  Minister  might  have  averted  defeat 
and  re-established  the  suprcmacv  of  Eng- 
land in  America.     True  it  is  that  m  the  last 
Ministry  in  which  he  had  taken   part,  the 
symptoms  of  the  mysterious  malaay  which 
afflicted  his  latter  years  had  developed  them- 
selves with  increased  frequency  and  severity. 
His  irresolution,  his  waywardness,  his  isola- 
tion from  bis  colleagues,  his  strange  irrita- 
bility and  his  stranger  silence,  had  driven 
the  poor  Duke  of  Grafton  to  despair.     StilL 
the  force  and  fire  which  ho  threw  into  the 
debates  in  which  he  spoke  during  the  last 
years  of  his  Opposition,'  demonstrated  that 
he  still  retained  more  than  sparks  of  tbc  en- 
ergy by  which  he  had  not  only  saved  but 
exalted  his  country.     Whether    his    mind 
could  then  have  born  the  continuous  strain 
of  official  and  parliamentary  labour,  and 
whether  in  the  later  passages  of  the  conflict 
with  the  Colonies  he  could  have  secured  an 
honourable  compromise,  is   doubtful.     But 
had  he  been  retained  in  office  by  the  King, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  his  Administra- 
tion  together,  his  }.K>sitiou  would  have  in- 
spired confidence ;  and  Lord  North  himself 
would  gladly  have  made  way  for  him.     The 
Kin^,  however,  dreaded  the  return  of  that 
dominating  and  dictatorial  Minister.     At 
the  beginning  of  1 778  he  writes  :  I  solemnly 
declare  nothing  shall  ^  bring  me  to  treat 
personally  with  I^rd  Chatham,'  that  perfid- 
ious man,  as  he  styles  him  in  the  same  let? 
ter.    Whatever  might,  or  mi<>ht  not,  have 
then  been  the  success  of  Chatham  as  Minis- 
ter, his  rejection  was  mainly  due  to  the  per- 
sonal prejudices  of  the  King,  assisted  by 
X)hatham'g  own  inability  to  remain    long 


united  to  any  section  of  political  parties. 
This  obstinacy  was  highly  censurable  in  the 
soverei^  of  a  limited  monarchy,  but,  as  we 
have  said  before,  it  reflected  rather  than  re- 
sisted the  general  feeling  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects. 

Apart  from  these  personal  qualities  of 
courage,  industry,  punctuality,  and  devo- 
tional feelings,  which  gave  a  character  to 
the  public,  conduct  of  George  IIL,  there 
were  incidents  in  his  private  life  which 
awakened  the  affectionate  sympathy  of  his 
people.  The  romantic  love  passage  in  his 
youth  with  the  beautiful  Quakeress,  Han- 
nah Lightfoot,  was,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  an  idle  invention,*  but  his  ardent  at- 
tachment to  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  proTed 
that  he  had  a  warm  and  susceptible  neart ; 
as  the  restraint  which  he  imposed  upon  his 
inclinations,  and  the  decorous  tenor  of  his 
married  life,  proved  that  his  sense  of  duty 
was  stronger  than  his  passions.  While  dhh 
soluteness  prevailed  in  almost  every  for- 
eign Court,  and  profligacy  reigned  una- 
bashed in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London, 
homely  and  sober  Englishmen  reflected 
.with  pride  that  the  family  which  was  the 
purest  in  morals  was  also  the  highest  io  rank. 
The  King's  domestic  character  rallied  the 
enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  people  ronnd  the 
throne  in  the  darkest  times.  Whether 
Wilkes  scattered  his  seditious  scurrilities 
among  the  dregs  of  the  London  rabble,  or 
Beckford  at  the  head  of  the  City  Corpora- 
tion insulted  the  Sovereign  on  his  throne, 
or  men's  minds  were  dismayed  by  the  dou- 
ble horror  of  foreign  war  and  intestine  muti- 
ny, the  King's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  thousands.  Nor  was  it  only  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  King's  morality  and  piety  that 
elicited  a  loyalty  as  rapturous  as  that  which 
had  welcomed  the  second  Stuart  back,  and 
far  more  lasting.  The  people  knew  that 
their  Kins'  had  borne  sorrows  and  sufferings, 
such  as  seldom  fliU  to  the  lot  of  men  in  a 
private  station.  The  gallincr  insinuations 
against  his  mother,  made  doubly  gallinff  by 
the  malignant  asperity  of  faction,  had  plant- 
ed a  wound  which  time  perhaps  never 
healed.  He  had  been  hurt  by  the  marriage 
of  one  brother,  and  pained  by  the  profligacy 


*  Mr.  Donne  and  Mr.  Jense  have  both  treated 
this  ridiculous  atory  more  seriously  than  it  deserves . 
31  r.  ThomaM  has  recently  shown  in  a  pamphlet  re- 
published f^om  <  Notes  and  (kreries  *  that  the  pre- 
tended narrative  in  a  tissue  of  improbabilities  and 
contradictions,  and  that  no  trace  ol  evidence  in  anp- 
)ort  of  It  can  be  found  Of  earlier  date  than  a  paper 
n  the  *  Monthly  Magasine  *  for  April,  1821.    There 
8  great  reason  to  believe  that  this  story  emanated 
from  the  authors  of  the  WlImot-8erres  forgeries, 
and  that  it  is  about  as  true  and  authentic  as  the  le* 
gitima<7  of  the  notorious  Princesi  Olive. 
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oT  another.    One  sister  bad  made  a  misera- 
'ble  marriage  and  met  a  painful  death.     An- 
other was  hunted  from  her  home  by  the  cor- 
mies  of  Napoleon.     Then  came  that  terrible 
disease,  that  clouding  of  the  reason  —  that 
degradation  of  the  roan  and  the  monarch  to 
the  condition  of  a  chained  animal,  the  sport 
of  brutal  keepers,  and,  worse  than  that,  the 
tport  of  graceless  sons   and  their  miserable 
parasites  —  and  lastly,  that  utter  eclipse  of 
tiglit,  sense,  and  mind,  which,   more   awful 
t£m  death,  presaged  the  slow  approach  of 
death. 

When,  after  years  of  painful  and  unpar- 
alleled exertion,  after  sacrificin^thousands  of 
fiyes  and  millions  of  treasure,  England  wel- 
comed to  her  capital  the  sovereigns  to  whose 
emancipation  and  victories  she  had  mainly 
contributed  —  when  the  shouting  multi- 
tudes hailed  as  the  most  illustrious  figure  in 
that  brilliant  company  their  own  great 
chieAain,  whose  courage  and  energy  had  re- 
deemed the  honour  of  the  English  arms  and 
the  liberties  of  European  states  —  when  an- 
thems of  grateful  triumph  pealed  in  solemn 
temples  and  festive  halls  —  then  did  the 
minds  of  many  turn  from  the  dazzling  pa- 
geantry and  echoing  clamours  of  this  un- 
wonted jubilee  to  the  dark  chamber  of  the 
]>alace,  wherein  paced  the  lonely  King,  old, 
sightless,  and  mindless,  or  with  only  so  much 
flickering  reason  left  as  to  know  its  own  nor- 
mal eclipse.  Few  pictures  can  be  ima- 
gined more  affecting  than  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  that  time  of  dreary  seclusion. 
One  day,  the  Prince  of  Wales  coming  to 
the  room  in  which  his  father  was  confined, 
stood  at  the  door  and,  listening,  overheard 
the  old  man  declaiming  the  plaintive  lines 
of  Milton,  — 

'  Oh  dark,  dark,  dark  1    Amid  the  blaze  of  noon 
Irrevocahly  dark  1     Total  eclipse 
Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 
0  first-create*!  l)cam  !  and  Thoa  Great  Word, 
"  Let  there  be  light ! "  and  light  was  over  all. 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? ' 

When  his  people  saw  and  thought  of  these 
dread  sufferings  —  when  they  remembered 
what  he  who  bore  them  had  gone  throuj^h 
—  how  nobly  and  courageously  h6  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  station  according 
to  his  own  imperfect  view  of  them  —  how  he 
had  worked  narder  than  most  of  his  Minis- 
ters, and  hoped  more  confidently  than  most 
of  his  people,  and,  in  the  tension  of  political 
strife,  had  demeaned  himself  towards  his 
humbler  subjects  with  all  the  simplicity  of  a 
frank  and  kindly  man  —  is  it  wonderful 
that  among  all  classes  and  all  sects,  a  loyal 


prayer  went  up  for  the  restoration  of  the 
aged  monarch,  and  that  from  the  meeting- 
house and  the  synagogue  unstudied  suppli- 
cations arose,  before  the  prelates  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  had  decided  in  what  terms 
to  irt  voke  Heaven  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and 
afflicted  King  ?  It  is  not  for  us  to  heap  un- 
due eulogy  on  the  .  memory  of  George  HI. 
We  consider  some  of  his  political  errors  to 
have  been  most  grave,  and  his  theory  of 
kingly  government  pernicious.  But  we 
cannot  now,  at  the  interval  of  nearly  fifty 
years,  blind  ourselves  to  the  solid  virtues 
which  won  for  him,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  a 
more  profound  sympathy  and  more  loyal 
love,  than  were  ever  earned  by  Enghsh 
King'  before,  or  by  any  English  monarch, 
except  Elisabeth  alone. 


Fisn  Streams.  —  In  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject broached  by  the  Report  of  the  Fishery 
OommiHsioners,  an  extract  of  which  appears  in 
the  Athen(eum  of  August  the  1 7th,  I  would  bee 
to  draw  f  ttention  to  the  fact  that  a  cheap  and 
iiicxpensivo  machine  exists  for  detaining  the 
resiHum  which  passes  with  the  water  from  paper- 
mills  ;  this  machine  is  extensively  used  by  the 
Messrs.  Cowan  in  Scotland,  and  elsewhere  also. 
It  possesses  the  advantages  of  providing  a  per- 
fectly limpid  and  clear  water  useful  in  itself  for 
washing  papers,  and  the  residuum  is  a  pulp, 
which,  ii^  I  am  right,  when  mixed  with  other 
pulp  in  the  mill,  results  in  the  production  of 
note-paper;  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  that  this 
resultancy  of  foul  water  is  reconvertable  into 
paper.  This  machine,  which  is  only  known  to 
me  as  Needham  and  Kite's  patent,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commission- 
ers, and  tried  with  success  at  Huddersfield  on 
the  dye-waters.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
their  judgment  may  be,  and  whether  it  will  be 
enacted  that  the  use  of  some  such  press  shall  be 
made  imperative  on  our  manufacturers  ;  bat  I 
have  been  told  that  its  operation  on  the  water 
from  paper-mills  was  completely  satisfactory. 
At  Hudaersfield,  this  machine  produced  a  veri- 
fication tliat  was  unexpected  —  by  me  at  any 
rate  —  in  operating  on  the  black  d^e-water. 
Much  oxide  of  iron  was  extracted  ;  this  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  black  dve, 
and  from  the  fugitive  characters  of  the  other 
adjuncts  to  that  production,  there  became  recog- 
nizable at  once  the  truth  of  the  description,  "of 
a  rusty  suit  of  black."  I  am  quite  sore  that 
either  this  or  some  other  such  invention  will  be 
found  to  impart  a  very,  different  character  to 
our  rivers,  and  assist  in  the  most  material  man- 
ner in  rendering  them  fit  receptacles  of  animal 
life.  —  /.  C.  G.  in  Atkenctwn, 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 
OLD   FBIENDS   ON  THE  OBEEN. 

Tom  Sedlkt  saw  the  Etherage  girU  on 
tha  GreeD,  and  instead  of  assisting  as  he  had 
intended,  at  the  great  doings  in  the  town, 
he  walked  over  to  have  a  talk  with  them. 

People  who  know  Cardyllian  remember 
the  two  seats,  partly  stone,  partly  wood, 
which  are  placed  on  the  Green,  near  the 
margin  of  the  sea  —  seats  without  backs  — 
on  which  you  can  sit  with  equal  comfort, 
facing  the  water  and  the  distant  mountains, 
or  the  white-fronted  town  and  old  Castle  of 
Cardyllian.  Looking  towards  this  latter 
prospect,  the  ladies  sat,  interested,  no 
doubt,  though  they  preferred  a  distant  visw, 
in  the  unusual  bustle  of  the  quiet  old  place. 

On  one  of  these  seats  sat  Charity  and 
Agnes,  and  as  he  approached,  smiling,  up 
cot  Charity  and  walked  some  steps  towards 
him;  lookinp;  kindly,  but  not  smiling,  for 
that  was  not  her  wont,  and  with  her  thin 
hand,  in  dog-skin  glove,  extended  to  greet 
him. 

"  How  are  you,  Thomas  Sedley  ?  when 
did  you  come  V  "  asked  Miss  Charity,  much 
gladder  to  see  him  than  she  appeared. 

"  I  arrived  this  morning ;  you're  all  well, 
I  hope ;  "  he  was  looking  at  Agnes,  lind 
would  have  got  away  from  Aliss  Charity,  but 
that  she  held  him  still  by  the  hand. 

"  All  very  well,  thank  you,  except  Agnes. 
I  don't  think  she*s  very  well.  I  have  ever 
so  much  to  tell  you  when  you  and  I  have  a 
quiet  opportunity,  but  not  now,"  —  she  was 
speaking  in  a  low  tone ;  —  **  and  now  go  and 
ask  Agnes  how  she  is." 

So  he  did.  She  smiled  a  little  languidly  he 
thought,  and  was  not  looking  very  strong, 
but  prettier  than  ever  —  so  very  pretty  ! 
She  blushed  too,  very  brilliantly,  as  he  ap- 
proached ;  it  would  have  been  very  flatter- 
ing had  he  not  seen  Cleve  Verney  walking 
quickly  over  the  Green  toward  the  Ether- 
age  group.  For  whom  was  the  blush? 
Two  gentlemen  had  fired  simultaneously. 

"  Your  bird  ?  I  rather  think  my  bird  ?  — 
isn't  it  ?  " 

Now  Tom  Sedley  did  not  think  the  bird 
his,  and  he  felt,  somehow,  strangely  vexed. 
And  he  ^ot  through  his  greeting  uncomfor- 
tably ;  his  mind  was  awajr  with  Cleve  Ver- 
ney, who  was  drawing  quickly  near. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Verney,  what  a  time  it  is 
since  we  saw  you  last ! "  exclaimed  emphatic 
Misi  Charity  ;  "  I  really  began  to  think 
you'd  never  come." 

"  Very  good  of  you,  Miss  Etherage,  to 
to  think  about  me." 


'^  And  you  never  gave  me  your  subecrip- 
tion  for  our  poor  old  woman,  last  winter!" 

"  Oh  1  my  subscription  ?  Ill  ffive  it 
now  —  what  was  it  to  oe  —  a  pouDd  ?  " 

**  No,  you  promised  only  ten  shillings, 
but  it  ought  to  be  a  pound.  I  think  le« 
would  be  shameful,** 

*'  Then,  Miss  Agnes,  shall  it  be  a  pound  ?  " 
he  said,  turning  to  her  with  a  laugn  —  with 
his  fincrers  in  his  purse,  **  whatever  yoa 
say  rifdo." 

"  Agnes  —  of  course,  a  pound,"  said 
Charity,  in  her  nursery  style  of  admoni- 


tion. 


an- 


'*  Charity  says  it  must  be  a  pound,* 
swered  Agnes. 

"  And  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  must." 

*^  Then  a  pound  it  ts  —  and  mind,"  he 
added,  laughing,  and  turning  to  Miss  Char- 
ity with  the  com  in  his  fingers,  "  I'm  to  fig- 
ure in  your  book  of  benefactors — vour 
golden  book  of  saints,  or  martyrs^  rather  ; 
but  you  need  not  put  down  my  name,  only 
*  The  old  woman  8  friend,'  or  '  A  lover  of 
flannel,'  or  *  A  promoter  of  petticoats,'  or  any 
other  benevolent  alias  you  think  becomr 
ing. 

"  *  The  old  woman's  friend  *  will  do  very 
nicely,"  said  Charity  gravely.  "  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Verney,  and  we  were  so  glad  to 
hear  that  your  uncle  has  succeeded  at  last 
to  1;he  peerage.  He  can  be  of  such  use  — 
you  really  would  be  —  he  and  you  both,  Mr. 
Verney  —  unite  amazed  and  astounded,  if 
you  knew  now  much  poverty  is  in  this 
town." 

*^  It's  well  he  does  not  know  just  now,  for 
he  wants  all  his  wits  about  him.  This  is  a 
critical  occasion,  you  know,  and  the  town 
expects  great  thing  from  a  practised  orator. 
I've  stolen  away,  just  for  five  minutes,  to  ask 
you  the  news.  Wo  are  at  Ware,  for  a  few 
days,  only  two  or  three  friends  with  os. 
They  came  across  in  my  boat  to-daj.  We 
are  going  to  set  all  the  tradespeople  on 
earth  loose  upon  the  house  in  a  few  days.  It 
is  to  be  done  in  an  incredibly  short  time ; 
and  my  uncle  is  talking  of  getting  down 
some  of  his  old  lady  relations  to  act  cbi^)- 
eron,  anj  we  hope  to  have  you  all  over 
there.  You  know  it's  all  made  up,  tlial  lit- 
tle coldness  between  my  uncle  and  your  &- 
then  I'm  so  glad  1  Your  father  wrote  him 
such  a  nice  note  to-day,  explaining  bis  tih 
sepce  —  he  never  goes  into  a  crowd  he  says 
—  and  Lord  Vernev  wrote  him  a  line  to  say 
if  he  would  allow  nim  he  would  ^  up  to 
Hazleden  to  pay  his  respects  this  mo 
noon." 

This  move  was  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lar- 
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m*8,   wbo  was  pretty  well  up  in  election 


**  Pve  ascertained,  my  lord,  he's  good  for  a 
tiundred  and  thirty-seven  YOtes  in  the  coun- 
tjt  ^^^  your  lordship  has  managed  him  with 
Bach  consummate  tact  that  a  very  little  more 
will)  with  the  Divine  blessing  induce  the 
happiest,  and  I  may  say  considering   the 
disparity  of  your  lordship's  relations    and 
his,  the  most  dutiful  feelings  on  his  part  — 
resulting,  in  fact,  in  your  lordship's  obtain- 
ing the  absolute  command  of  the  constitu- 
ency.   You   were  defeated,  my  lord,   last 
time,  by  only  forty-three  votes,  with  his  in- 
fluence against  you.    If  your  lordship  were 
to  start  your  nephew,  Mr.   Cleve  Verney, 
for  it  next  time,  having  made  jropr  ground 
good  with  him,  he  would  be  returned,  hu- 
manly speaking,  by    a    sweeping   majori- 
ty." 

"  So  I^rd  Verney 's  going  up  to  see  papa ! 
Agnes,  we  ought  to  be  at  home.  He  must 
have  luncheon." 

"  Ko  —  a  thousand  thanks  —  but  all 
that's  explained.  There's  luncheon  to  be  in 
the  town  hall  —  it's  part  of  the  programme 
•—and  speeches  —  and  all  that  kind  of  rub- 
iMsh  ;  so  he  can  only  run  up  for  a  few  min- 
utes, just  to  say,  '  How  do  ye  do  ?  "  and 
away  again.  So  pray,  don't  think  of  going 
all  that  way,  and  he'll  come  here  to  be  in- 
troduced, and  make  your  acquaintance,  and 
now  tell  me  all  your  news." 

•*  Well,  those  odd  people  went  away  from 
Malory  "  —  betran  Charity. 

*'  Oh,  yes !  I  heard,  I  think,  something  of 
that,"  said  Cleve,  intending  to  change  the 
subject,  perhaps.  Bnt  Miss  Charity  went 
on,  for  in  that  eventless  scene  an  occurrence 
of  any  kind  is  too  precious  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  record  on  any  ground. 

**  They  went  away  as  mysteriously  as 
they  came  —  almost  —  and  so  suddenly  "  — 

"  You  forget.  Charity,  dear,  Mr.  Verney 
was  at  Ware  when  they  went,  and  here  two 
or  three  times  after  they  left  Malory." 

**  So  I  wasj*  said  Cleve,  with  an  uneasy 
glance  ^t  Tom  Sedley,  **  I  knew  I  had  heard 
something  of  it." 

'*  Oh,  yes ! "  and  they  say  that  the  old  man 
was  both  mad  and  in  debt." 

"  What  a  combination  ?  "  said  Cleye. 

"  Yes,  I  assure  you,  and  a  Jew  came  down 
with  twenty  or  thirty  bailiffi  —  I'm  only 
telling  you  what  Mr.  Apjohn  heard,  and  the 
people  here  tell  us  —  and  a  mad  doctor, 
and  ever  so  many  people  with  strait  waist- 
coats, and  they  surrounded  Malory ;  but  he 
was  gone  !  —  not  a  human  being  knew  where 
—  and  that  handsome  girl,  wasn't  she  quite 
hee-hu-ti'ful  f  " 


"  Oh,  what  every  one  says,  you  know, 
must  be  true,"  said  Cleve. 

"  What  do  you  say  ? "  she  urged  upon 
Tom  Sedley. 

"  Oh,  I  say  ditto  to  every  one  of  course." 

**  Well,  I  should  think  'so,  for  you  know 
you  are  quite  desperately  in  love  with  her," 
said  Miss  Charity. 

"  /  ?  Why,  1  really  never  spoke  to  her 
in  all  my  life.  Now  if  you  had  said  Cleve 
Verney. 

**  Oh,  yes  !  If  you  had  named  me.  But, 
by  Jove,  there  they  go.  Do  you  see  ?  My 
uncle  and  the  mayor,  and  all  the  lesser 
people,  trooping  away  to  the  town-hall. 
Good-by  !  I  haven't  another  moment.  You'll 
be  here,  I  hope,  when  we  get  out ;  do,  pray. 
I  have  not  a  moment." 

And  he  meant  a  glance  for  Miss  Agnes, 
but  it  lost  itself  in  air,  for  that  young  lady 
was  looking  down  in  a  little  reverie,  on  the 
grass,  at  the  tip  of  her  tiny  boot. 

**  There's  old  Mies  Christian  out  I  declarej" 
exclaimed  Charity.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  a  thing  ?  1  xoonder  whether  doctor 
knows  she's  out  to-day.  I'll  iust  co  and 
speak  to  her.  If  he  doesn't,  I'll  simply  tell 
her  she's  mad, " 

And  away  marched  Miss  Charity,  bent 
upon  finding  out,  as  she  said,  all  about  it. 

*^  Agnes,"  said  Tom  Sedley,  **  it  seemed 
to  me  you  were  not  glad  to  see  me.  Are 
you  vexed  with  me  ?  " 

**  Vexed  ?  No,  indeed  I  "  she  said  gently, 
and  looking  up  with  a  smile. 

**  And  your  sister  said  " — Tom  paused,  for 
he  did  not  know  whether  Charity's  whisper 
about  her  not  having  been  "  very  strong  " 
might  not  be  a  confidence. 

''*•  What  does  Charity  say  ?  "  asked  Agnes 
almost  sharply  while  a  little  flush  appeared 
in  her  cheeks. 

**  Well,  she  said  she  did  not  think  you 
were  so  strong  as  usual.    That  was  all." 

"  That  was  all  —  no  great  consequence," 
said  she,  with  a  little  smile  upon  the  grass 
and  sea  pinks  —  a  smile  that  was  bitter. 

"  You  can't  think  I  meant  that,  little  Ag- 
nes, /  of  all  people ;  but  I  never  was  good 
at  talking.  And  you  know  I  did  not  mean 
that." 

**  People  often  say  —  /do,  I  know  — 
what  they  mean  without  intending  it,"  she 
answered  carelessly.  **  I  know  you  would 
not  make  a  rude  speech  —  I'm  sure  of  that ; 
and  as  to  what  we  say  accidentally,  can  it 
signify  very  much  ?  Mr. Verney  said  he  was 
coming  back  afler  the  speeches,  and  Lord 
Verney,  he  said,  didn't  he  ?  I  wonder  you 
don't  look  in  at  the  Town-halL  You  could 
make  us  laugh  by  telling  all  about  it  by- 
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and-by  —  that  is  if  we  happen  to  see  you 
again. 

<<  Of  course  yon  should  see  me  again." 

"  I  meant  this  evening ;  to-morrow  I'm  sure 
we  should,"  said  she. 

"  If  I  went  there ;  but  Pm  not  going.  I 
think  that  old  fellow,  Lord  Vemey,  Cleve's 
uncle,  is  an  impertinent  old  muff.  Every- 
one knows  he's  a  muff,  though  he  u  Cleve's 
uncle  ;  he  gave  me  just  one  finger  to-day, 
and  looked  at  me  as  if  I  ought  to  be  any- 
where but  where  I  was.  I  have  as  good  a 
right  as  ^e  to  be  in  Cardyllian,  and  1  ven- 
ture to  say  the  people  like  me  a  great  deal 
better  than  they  like  him,  or  ever  will." 

"  And  so  you  punish  him  by  refusing  your 
countenance  to  this  —  what  shall  I  call  it  ? 

-  gala." 

"  Oh  !  of  coursel  you  take  the  Verney's 
part  against  me ;  they  are  swells,  and  I  am 
a  nobody." 

He  thought  Miss  Agnes  coloured  a  little 
at  this  remark.  The  blood  grows  sensitive 
and  capricious  when  people  are  ailing,  and 
a  hint  is  enough  to  send  it  to  or  fro ;  but 
she  said  only  — 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  feud  before.  I 
thought  that  you  and  Mr.  Vemey  were 
very  good  friends." 

"  So  we  were ;  so  we  are  —  Cleve  and 
I.  Of  course,  I  was  speaking  of  the  old 
lord.  Cleve,  of  course,  no  one  over  hears 
anything  but  praises  of  Cleve.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  neg  your  pardon  for  hav- 
ing talked  as  I  did  of  old  Lord  Yerney, 
it's  petty  treason,  isn't  it,  to  talk  lightly  of  a 
Vemey  in  Cardyllian  or  its  neighbour- 
hood ?  "  said  Sedley  a  little  sourly. 

"  I  don't  know  thai ;  but  1  dare  say  if 
you  mean  to  ask  leave  to  fish  or  shoot,  it 
might  be  as  well  not  to  attack  them." 

"  Well,  I  shan't  in  your  hearing." 

And  with  this  speech  came  a  silence. 

'*  I  don't  think,  somehow,  that  Cleve  is  as 
frank  with  mo  as  he  used  to  be.     Can  you 
imagine  any  reason  ? "  said  Tom,  after  an 
interval. 

"  /  ?  No,  upon  my  word  —  unless  you 
are  as  frank  to  nim  about  his  uucle,  as  you 
have  been  with  me." 

"  Well,  I'm  not,  I  never  spoke  to  him  about 
his  uncle.  But  Shrapnell,  who  tells  me  all 
the  news  of  Cardyllian  while  I'm  away  "  — 
this  was  pointedly  spoken — "  said,  I  thought, 
that  he  had  not  been  down  here  ever  smce 
the  Malory  people  lefl,  and  I  find  that  he  was 
here  for  a  weet  —  at  least  at  Ware  —  last 
autumn,  for  a  fortnight ;  and  he  never  told 
me,  though  he  knew  for  I  said  so  to  him,  that 
I  thought  he  had  stayed  away :  and  I  think 
that  was  very  odd." 


''  He  may  have  thought  that  he  was  not 
bound  to  account  to  you  for  his  time  and 
movements,"  said  Miss  Asfi^^^ 

"Well,  he  was  here ;  Mrs.  Jones  was  good 
enough  to  tell  me  so,  though  other  people 
make  a  secret  of  it ;  you  saw  him  here,  I 
dare  say." 

'*  Yes,  he  was  hero  for  a  few  days.    I  think 
in  October,  or  the  end  of  September." 

**  Oh  !  thank  you.  But,  as  I  said,  I  hid 
heard  that  already  from  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is 
a  most  inconvenient  gossip  upon  nearly  all 
subjects." 

**  I  rather  like  Mrs.  Jones ;  ^ou  mean  the 
*  draper,'  as  we  call  her  ?  and  if  Mr  Vemey 
is  not  as  communicative  as  you  would  hare 
him,  I  really  can't  help  it ;  I  can  only  as- 
sure you  for  your  comfort  that  the  mysteri- 
ous tenants  of  Malory  had  disappeared  long 
before  that  visit" 

**  I  know  perfectly  when  they  went 
away,"  said  Sealev  dryljr 

Miss  Agnes  nodded  with  a  scareelj  per- 
ceptible smile. 

"  And  I  know  —  that  is,  I  fbnnd  oat  af- 
terwards —  that  he  admired  her,  I  mean  the 
young  lady  —  Margaret,  they  called  her  — 
awfully.  He  never  let  me  Icnow  it  himselC 
though.  I  hate  fellows  being  so  close  and 
dark  about  everything,  and  Fre  found  out 
other  things;  and,  in  short,  if  people 
don't  like  to  tell  mo  their — secrets  I 
won't  call  them,  for  every  one  in  Cardyllian 
knows  all  about  them  —  Fm  hanged  if  I 
ask  them.  All  I  know  is,  that  Cleve  is  so- 
ing  to  live  a  good  deal  at  ^  Ware,  which 
means  at  Cardyllian,  which  will  be  a  charm- 
ing thin^,  a  positive  blessing,  won't  it  ?  (br 
the  inhabitants  and  neighbours,  and  that 
I  shall  trouble  them  very  little  henceibr- 
ward  with  my  presence.  There's  Charity 
beckoning  to  me ;  would  yon  nund  my  go- 
ing to  see  what  she  wants  ?  ** 

So  dismissed,  away  he  ran  like  a  "  field- 
er "  after  a  '*  by,"  as  he  had  often  run  over 
the  same  ground  before. 

'*  Thomas  Sedley,  I  want  yon  to  tell  Lys- 
ter,  the  apothecary,  to  send  a  small  bottle 
of  sal  volatile  to  liiiss  Christian  immediate- 
ly. I'd  go  myself — it's  only  round  the 
comer  — •  out  I'm  afraid  of  the  crowd.  If 
he  can  give  it  to  you  now,  perhaps  jon'd 
bring  it,  and  I'll  wait  here." 

When  he  brought  back  the  phial,  and 
Miss  Charity  had  given  it  with  a  message 
at  Miss  Christian's  trellised  door,  she  took 
Tom*s  arm,  and  siud  — 

*^  She  has  not  been  looking  welL" 

*^  You  mean  Agnes,"  conjectured  he. 

**  Yes,  of  course.  She's  not  herself.  She 
does  not  tell  me,  but  I  know  the  cause,  and. 
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old  friend  of  ours,  and  a  friend,  beside, 
o£  lilr.  Clere  Vemey,  I  must  tell  you  that 
3.  tbink  he  is  using  her  disgracefully" 
"Beallj?" 

**  Yes,  most  Jlagitiously** 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?     Shrapnell  wrote 
me  word  that  he  was  very  attentive,  and 
ii86d  to  join  her  in  her  walks,  and  after- 
wards he  said  that  he  had  been  mistaken, 
and  discoTered  that  he  was  awfully  in  loye 
with  the  young  lady  at  Malor}'." 

**  DonH  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  wonder 
at  Captain  Shrapnell  circulating  such'  in- 
sanity. He  must  know  how  it  really  was, 
and  iv.  I  look  upon  it  as  perfectly  uncked^ 
the  way  that  Captain  Shrapnell  talks. 
You're  not  to  mention  it,  of  course,  to  any 
one.  It  would  be  scandalous  of  you,  Thom- 
as Sedley,  to  think  of  breathing  a  word  to 
mortal  —  mind  that ;  but  I'm  certain  you 
wouldn't^ 

"  What  a  beast  Cleve  Verney  has  turned 
out  V**  exclaimed  Tom  Sedley.  **  Do  you 
think  she  still  cares  for  him  ?  " 

**  Why,  of  course  she  does.  If  he  had 
been  pa}  ing  his  addresses  to  me,  and  that  / 
had  grown  by  his  persererance  and  devotion 
to  Uke  him,  do  you  think,  Thomas  Sedley, 
that  although  I  might  give  him  up  in  con- 
sequence of  his  niisconduct,  that  1  could 
ever  cease  to  feel  the  same  kind  of  feeling 
about  him  ?  "  And  as  she  put  this  incon-  , 
groous  case,  she  held  Tom  Sedley's  arm ! 
firmly,  'showing  her  bony  wrist  above  her 
glove  :  and  with  her  gaunt  brown  face  and  ,, 
saucer  eyes  turned  lull  upon  him,  rather 
fiercely,  Tom  felt  an  inward  convulsion  at 
the  picture  of  Cleve's  adorations  at  this 
shrine,  and  the  melting  of  the  nymph, 
which  by  a  miracle  he  repressed. 

"  But  you  may  have  more  constancy  than  ! 
Agnes,"  he  suggested. 

"Don't  talk  hke  a  fool,  Thomas  Sedley. 
•Every  nice  girl  is  the  same" 

*»  May  I  talk  to  Cleve  about  it  ?  " 

"On  no  account.  No  nice  girl  could  mar- 
ry him  now,  and  an  apology  would  be  simply 
ridiculous.  I  have  not  spoken  to  him  on 
the  subject,  and  though  I  had  intended  cut- 
ting him,  my  friend  Mrs.  Splayfoot  was  so 
clear  that  I  should  meet  him  just  as  usual, 
that  I  do  control  the  exj/ression  of  my  feel- 
ings, and  endeavour  to  talk  to  him  indiffer- 
ently, though  1  should  like  uncommonly  to 
tell  him  how  odious  I  shall  always  think 
hhn." 

"  Yes,  I  remember,"  said  Tom,  who  had 
been  pondering.  ^^  Cleve  did  tell  me,  that 
time  —  it's  more  than  a  year  ago  now  —  it 
was  a  year  in  autumn  —  that  he  admired 


Agnes,  and  used  to  walk  with  you  on  the 
Green  every  day ;  he  did  certainly.  I  muit 
do  him  that  justice.  But  suppose  Acnes 
did  not  show  that  she  liked  him,  he  might 
not  have  seen  any  harm." 

"  That's  the  way  you  men  always  take 
one  another's  parts.  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is 
odious,**  exclaimed  Charity,  with  a  flush 
in  her  thin  cheeks,  and  a  terrible  empha- 
sis. 

"  But,  I  say,  did  she  let  him  see  that  she 
liked  him  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  she  didn't.  No  nice  girl 
would.  But  of  course  he  saw  it,"  argued 
Charity. 

"  Oh  !  then  she  showed  it  ?  " 

**  No,  she  did  not  show  it ;  there  was 
nothing  in  any  thing  she  said  or  did,  that 
could  lead  any  one,  by  look  or  word  or  act 
to  imagine  that  she  liked  him.  How  can 
you  be  so  perverse  and  ridiculous,  Thomas 
Sedley,  to  think  she'd  show  her  liking  ?  Why, 
even  /  don't  know  it.  Ihgy^t  sow  it.  She's 
a  great  deal  too  nice.  You  don't  know  Ag- 
nes. I  should  not  venture  to  hint  at  it 
m\self.  Gracious  goodness!  What  a  fool 
you  are,  Thomas    Sedley!    Hush." 

The  concluding  caution  was  administered 
in  consequence  of  their  having  got  very 
near  the  seat  where  Agnes  was  sitting. 

**  Miss  Christian  is  only  nervous,  poor  old 
thing,  and  Tom  Sedley  has  been  getting  sal 
volatile  for  her,  and  .she'll  be  quite  well  m  a 
day  or  two.  Hadn't  we  better  walk  a  little 
up  and  down  ;  it's  growing  too  cold  for  you 
to  sit  any  longer,  Agnes  dear.     Come." 

And  up  got  obedient  Agnes,  and  the 
party  of  three  walked  up  aud  down  the 
green,  conversing  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects 
but  the  one  so  ably  handled  by  Charity  and 
Tom  Sedley  in  their  two  or  three  minutes* 
private  talk. 

And  now  the  noble  lord  and  his  party, 
and  the  mayor,  and  the  corj)oration,  and 
Mr.  Larkiu,  and  Captain  Shrapnell,  and 
many  other  celebrities,  were  seen  slowly 
emerging  from  the  lane  that  passes  the 
George  Inn.  upon  the  Green,  and  the  peer 
having  said  a  word  or  two  to  the  mayor, 
and  also  to  Lady  Wimbledon,  and  bowed 
and  pointed  toward  the  jetty,  the  main 
body  procee«led  slowly  toward  that  point, 
while  I>ord  Vemey,  accompanied  by  Ulcvc, 
walked  grandly  toward  the  young  ladies 
who  were  to  be  presented. 

Tom  Seciluy,  observing  this  movement, 
took   his  leave  hastily,  and  in   rather   a 
marke<i  way  walked  off  at  right  angles  with 
Lord  Verney's  line  of  march  twirling  his 
cane. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 


VANE  ETHBBAOE  OBEETS  LORD  TERKET. 

So  the  ((reat  Lord  Vemejr,  with  the  flush 
of  his  brilliant  successes  ia  the  town-hall 
still  upon  his  thin  cheeks,  and  a  counte- 
nance dry  and  solemn,  to  which  smiling 
came  not  easily,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Miss  Etherages,  and  observed  that  the 
younjier  was  "  sweetly  pretty,  about  it,  and 
her  elder  sister  appeared  to  him  a  particu- 
larly sensible  young  woman,  and  was,  he 
understood,  very  useful  in  the  charities,  and 
things."  And  he  repeated  to  them,  in  his 
formal  way,  his  hope  of  seeing  them  at 
Ware,  and  was  as  gracious  as  such  a  man 
can  be,  and  instead  of  attorneys  and  writs, 
sent  grouse  and  grapes  to  Hazelden. 

And  thus  this  narrow  man,  who  did  not 
easily  forgive,  expanded  and  forgave,  and 
the  se<.Tet  of  the  subsidence  of  the  quarrel, 
and  of  the  Christian  solution  of  the  "  diffi- 
culty," was  simply  Mr.  Vane  Etherage's 
hundred  and  thirty  votes  in  the  county. 

What  a  blessing  to  these  countries  is 
representative  government,  with  its  attend- 
ant institution  of  the  canvass !  It  is  the  one 
galvanism  which  no  material  can  resist  It 
melts  every  heart,  and  makes  the  coldest, 
hardest,  heaviest  metals  burst  into  beautiful 
flame.  Granted  that  at  starting,  the  geni- 
ality, repentance,  kindness,  are  so  many 
arrant  hypocrisies ;  yet  who  can  tell  wheth- 
er these  repentances,  in  white  sheets,  taper 
in  hand,  thrse  offerings  of  birds  and  fruits, 
these  smiles  and  compliments,  and  **  Chris- 
tian courtesies,**  may  not  end  in  improving 
the  man  who  is  compelled  to  act  like  a  good 
fellow  and  accept  nis  kindly  canons,  and 
improve  him  also  with  whom  these  better 
relations  are  established  ?  As  muscle  is 
abided  to  the  limb,  so  strencjth  is  added  to 
the  particular  moral  quality  we  exercise, 
and  kindness  is  elicited,  and  men  perhaps 
end  by  having  some  of  the  attribute!^  which 
they  began  by  aiTfctinir.  At  all  events, 
any  recotjnition  of  the  kindly  and  peaceable 
social  philosophy  of  Christianity  is,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  good. 

*'  What  a  sensible,  nice,  hospitable  old 
man  Lord  Verney  is ;  I  think  him  ihc  most 
sensible  anfl  the  nicezt  man  I  ever  met,*'  said 
Miss  Charity,  in  an  cntluminsm  which  was 
quite  genuine;  for  she  was,  honestly,  no 
respecter  of  persons.  *'  And  young  Mr. 
Vernoy  certainly  looked  very  handsome,  but 
I  don't  like  him." 

**  Don't  like  him  !  Why  f  *'  said  Agnes, 
looking  up.    . 

**  Because  I  think  him  perfectly  odious'* 
replied  Miss  Charity. 


Agnes  was  inured  to  MJm  Charity's  ad- 
jectives, and  even  the  fierce  flush  that 
accompanied  some  of  them  failed  to  alann 
her. 

';  Well,  I  rather  like  him,"  she  laid 
quietly. 

'*  You  can't  like  him,  A^es.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  opinion  at  all;  it*s  just  Bimplv  a 
matter  c^  fact  —  and  yon  know  that  he  is  a 
most  worldly^  selfish,  cruel,  and,  /  think, 
wicked  young  man,  and  you  need  not  talk 
about  him,  for  he's  odious.  And  here  comes 
Thomas  Sedley  again." 

Agnes  smiled  a  faint  and  bitter  smile. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  him  t "  she 
asked. 

"  Thomas  Sedley  ?  Of  course  I  like  him ; 
we  all  like  him.  Don't  you  ? "  answered 
Charity. 

**  Yes,  pretty  well  —  very  well.  I  sup- 
pose he  has  faults,  like  other  people.  He*s 
good-humoured,  selfish,  of  coarse  —  I  fancy 
they  all  are.  And  papa  likes  him,  I  ttiink ; 
but  really,  Charrie,  if  you  want  to  know,  1 
don't  care  if  I  never  saw  him  again." 

**  Hush ! " 

"  Well !  You've  got  rid  of  the  Vcmeys, 
and  here  I  am  again,"  said  Tom.  approach- 
ing. '  **  They  are  going  up  to  Hazelden  to 
see  your  father." 

And  so  they  were  —  up  that  pretty  walk 
that  passes  the  mills,  and  ascends  steeply  by 
the  precipitous  side  of  the  wooded  glen,  so 
steep,  that  in  two  places  you  have  to  mount 
by  rude  flights  of  steps  —  a  most  sequestered 
glen,  and  utterly  silent,  except  for  the 
sound  of  the  mill-stream  tinsling  and 
crooning  through  the  rocks  bek>w,  unseen 
through  the  dense  boughs  and  stems  of  the 
wood  beneath. 

If  Lord  Verney  in  his  conciliatory  conde- 
scension was  grand,  so  was  Yane  Etherage 
on  the  occasion  of  receiving  and  forgiring 
him  at  Ilazledcn.  He  liad  considered  and 
constructed  a  little  speech,  with  some  pomp 
of  language,  florid  and  magnanimous.  He 
had  sat  in  his  bath-chair  for  half-an-honr  at 
the  little  iron  gate  of  the  flower-garden  of 
Ilizelden,  no  inmate  of  which  had  eTer  seen 
him  look,  for  a  continuance,  so  sublimely 
important,  and  indeed  solemn,  as  he  had 
done  all  that  morning. 

Vane  Etherage  had  made  his  arrange- 
ments to  receive  Lord  Verney  with  a  dig- 
nified deference.  He  was  to  be  wbeel^ 
down  the  incline  about  200  yards,  to  ^*  the 
bower,"  to  meet  the  peer  at  that  point,  and 
two  lusty  fellows  were  to  push  him  up  by 
Lord  Vernev's  side  to  the  house,  where 
wine  and  other  comforts  awaited  him. 

John  Evans  had  been  placed  at  the  mill 
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to  mgnal  io  the  people  above  at  Hazelden 
l>y  a  musket-shot  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ver- 
ney  at  that  stage  of  his  progress.     The  flag- 
staff* and  rigging  on  the  Green  platform  at 
Hazleden  were  fluttering  all  over  with  all 
the  flags  that  ever  were  invented,  in  hon- 
our of  the  gala. 

Lord  Verney  ascended,  leaning  upon  the 
arm  of  his  nephew,  with  Mr.  Larkin  and 
the  Mayor  for  supporters,  Captain  Shrap- 
nell,  Doctor  Lyster,  and  two  or  three  other 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  Cardyllian 
bringing  up  the  rear. 

Lord  Verney  carried  his  head  high,  and 
grew  reserved  and  rather  silent  as  they  got 
on,  and  as  they  passed  under  the  solemn 
shadow  of  the  great  trees  by  the  mill,  an 
overloaded  musket  went  off*  with  a  sound 
like  a  cannon,  as  Lord  Vernev  afterwards 
protested,  close  to  the  unsuspecting  party, 
and  a  loud  and  long  whoop  from  John 
Evans  completed  the  concerted  signal. 

The  viscount  actually  jumped,  and  Cleve 
felt  the  shock  of  his  aitn  against  his  side. 

"  D you,  John  Evans,  what  the  devil 

are  you  doing  ?  '*  exclaimed  Captain  Shrap- 
nell,  who,  turning  from  white  to  crimson, 
was  the  first  of  the  party  to  recover  his 
voice. 

**  Yes,  sir,  thank  you  —  very  good,"  sai^ 
Evans,  touching  his  hat,  and  smilinor  inces- 
santly with  the  incoherent  volubility  of 
Welsh  politeness.  **  A  little  bit  of  a  squib, 
sir,  if  you  please,  for  Captain  Squire  Ether- 
age  —  very  well,  I  thank  you  —  to  let  him 
know  Lord  Verney — very  much  ob'i^zed, 
sir  —  was  at  the  mill  —  how  do  you  do  sir  ? 
—  and  going  up  to  Ilazleden,  if  you  please, 
sir." 

And  the  speech  subsided  in  a  little  grati- 
fied laugh  of  delighted  politeness. 

"  You'd  better  not  do  that  arjain^  though,'* 
said  the  captain,  with  a  menacing  wag  of 
his  head  ;  and,  availing  himself  promptly  of 
the  opportunity  of  improving  his  relations 
•  with  Lonl  Verney,  he  placed  himself  by 
his  side,  and  assured  him  that  though  he 
was  an  old  campaigner,  and  had  smelt  powder 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  had  never  heard 
such  a  rt»port  from  a  musket  in  all  his  trav- 
els and  jmI ventures  before;  an<l  hoped  Lord 
Vemcy's  hearing  was  not  the  worse  of  it. 
lie  had  known  a  ceneral  officer  denffued 
by  a  shot,  and,  by  Jove,  his  own  ears  were 
tingin«i  with  it  still,  accustomed  as  be  was 
by  Jupiter,  to  such  things ! 

His  lordship,  doing  his  best  on  the  fes- 
tive occasion,  smiled  uncomfortably,  and 
aaid  — 

**  Yes  —  thanks  —  ha,  ha  1 1  really  thought 
it  was  a  cannon  —  about  it* 


And  Shrapnell  called  back,  and  said  ^- 

"  Don't  you  be  coming  on  with  that  thing, 
John  Evans  —  do  you  mind  ?  —  Lord  Ver- 
ney*s  had  quite  enough  of  that." 

**  Youll  excuse  me.  Lord  Verney,  I 
thought  you'd  wish  so  much  said,  and  Lord 
Verney  bowed  graciously. 

The  answering  shot  and  cheer  which 
were  heard  from  above  announced  to  John 
Evans  that  the  explosion  had  been  heard 
at  Hazlcden,  and  still  smiling  and  touching 
his  heart,  he  continued  his  voluble  civilities 
—  "  Verv  good,  sir,  very  much  obliged,  sir, 
veiy  well,  I  thank  you ;  1  hope  you  are 
very  well,  sir,  very  good  indeed,  sir,"  and  so 
forth,  till  they  were  out  of  hearing. 

The  shot  indeed,  was  distinctly  heard  at 
the  gay  flag-stafi'  up  at  Hazleden,  and  the 
Admiral  got  under  weigh,  and  proceeded 
down  the  mcline  charmirigly  till  they  had 
nearly  reached  the  little  platform  at  the 
bower,  where,  like  Christian  in  his  progress, 
he  was  to  make  a  halt. 

But  his  plans  at  this  point  were  disturbed. 
Hardly  twenty  yards  oefore  they  reached 
it,  one  of  his  men  let  go,  the  drag  upon  the 
other  suddenly  increased,  and  resulted  in  a 
pull,  which  caused  him  to  trip,  and  as  men 
tripping  while  in  motion  downhill  will,  he 
butted  forward,  charging  headlong,  and 
finally  tumbling  on  his  faire,  he  gave  to  the 
rotatory  throne  of  Mr.  Etherage  such  an 
impulse  as  carried  him  quite  past  the  ar- 
bour, and  launched  him  upon  the  steep  de- 
scent of  the  gravel-walk  with  a  speed  every 
moment  accelerated. 

**  Stop    her !  —  ea?e    her !  —  d you, 

Williams ! "  roared  the  Admiral,  little 
knowing  how  idle  were  his  orders.  The 
bath-chair  had  taken  head,  the  pace  became 
furious ;  the  running  footmen  gave  up  pur- 
suit in  despair,  and  Mr.  Vane  Etherage 
was  obliged  to  concentrate  his  severest  at- 
tention, as  he  never  did  before,  on  the  task 
of  guiding  his  flying  vehicle,  a  feat  which 
was  happily  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
declivity  presented  no  short  turns. 

The  sounds  were  heard  below  —  a  strange 
ring  of  wheels,  and  a  powerful  voice  bawl- 
ing, '^  Ea<e  her !  stop  her  1 "  and  some 
stronger  expressions. 

"  Can't  be  a  carriage,  about  it,  here  t " 
cxclamcd  Lord  Verney,  halting  abruptly, 
and  only  restrained  from  skipping  upon 
the  side  bank  by  a  sense  of  dignity. 

**  Never  mind.  Lord  Verney,  do'nt  mind, 
111  take  care  of  ^'ou,  I'm  your  vanguard," 
exclaimed  Captain  Shrapnell,  with  a  dare- 
devil gaiety,  inspired  by  the  certainty  that 
it  could  not  be  at^arriage,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  the  adventure  would  prove  noth- 
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ing'more  than  some  children  and  nursery 
maids  playing  with  a  perambulator. 

His  feelings  nnderwent  a  revulsion,  how- 
ever, when  old  Vane  Etherage,  enveloped 
in  cloaks  and  shawls,  his  hat  |fone,  and  hid 
]on<;  grizzled  hair  streaming  backward,  with 
a  wild  countenance,  and  both  hands  work- 
ing the  directing  handle,  came  swooping 
into  sight,  roaring,  maniacally,  "  Ease  ner ! 
back  her ! "  and  yawning  fiightfully  in  his 
descent  upon  them. 

Captain  Shrapnell,  they  say,  turned  pale 
at  the  spectacle,  but  he  felt  he  must  now  go 
through  with  it,  or  for  ever  sacrifice  that 
castle-in-the-air,  of  which  the  events  of  the 
day  had  suggested  the  ground-plan  and 
elevation. 

'*  Grood  heaven !  he'll  be  killed,  about 
it  I  "  exclaimed  Lord  Verney,  peeping  from 
behind  a  tree,  with  unusual  energy;  but 
whether  he  meant  Shrapnell,.or  Etherage, 
or  both,  I  don't  know,  and  nobody  in  that 
moment  of  sincerity  minded  much  what  he 
meant.  I  dare  say  a  front-rank  man  in  a 
square  at  Waterloo  did  not  feel  before  the 
gallop  of  the  Cuirassiers  as  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain did  before  the  charge  of  the  large  in- 
valid who  was  descending  upon  him.  All 
he  meditated  was  a  deccntshow  of  resistance, 
and  as  he  had  a  stout  walkinor-stick  in  his 
hand,  something  might  be  done  without 
risking  his  bones.  So,  as  the  old  gentle- 
man "  thundered  downward,  roaring,  **  Keep 
her  off —  keep  her  clear,"  Shrapnell.  roar- 
ing, "  Fm  your  man  ! "  nervously  popped 
the  end  of  his  stick  under  the  front  wheel 
of  the  vehicle,  himself  skipping  to  one  side, 
unhappily  the  wrong  one,  ibr  the  chair  at 
this  cueck  spun  round,  and  the  next  specta- 
cle was,  Mr  Vane  Etherage  and  Captain 
Shrapnell,  enveloped  in  cloaks  and  munlers, 
and  rolling  over  and  over  in  one  another's 
arms,  like  athletes  in  mortal  combat,  the 
Captain's  fi8t  being  visible,  iis  they  rolled 
round,  at  Mr.  Vane  Etherage's  back,  with 
his  walking-frtick  still  clutched  in  it. 

The  chair  wa.s  lying  on  its  side,  the  gentle- 
men were  separated,  Captain  Shrapnell 
jumped  to  his  leet. 

"Well,  Lord  Verney,  I  believe  I  did 
something  there  !"  said  the  gallant^ Captain, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  done  his 
duty,  and  knows  it. 

*'  Done  something !  you've  broke  my  neck, 
you  lubber !  "  panted  Mr.  Vane  Etherage, 
who,  his  legs  not  being  available,  had  been 
placed  sitting  with  some  cloaks  about  him, 
on  the  bank. 

Shrapnell  grinned  and  winked  expres- 
sively and  confidentially  whispered,  **  Jolly 


old  fellow  be  is — do  one  minds  the  Ad- 
miral ;  we  let  him  talk." 

"  Lord  Verney,"  said  his  lordsliip,  intro- 
ducing himself  with  a  look  and  air  cSf  polite 
concern. 

**  No,  my  name's  Etherage,"  said  the  in- 
valid, mistaking  —  he  fancied  that  J06.  Lar- 
kin,whowas  expounding  his  views  of  the 
accident  grandly  to  Cleve  Verney  in  the 
background,  could  not  be  less  than  a  peer 
—  "I  live  up  there,  at  Hazelden  —  devilish 
near  being  IMled  here^  by  that  lubbt»r  there. 
Why  I  was  running  at  the  rate  of  fivc-and- 
twenty  knots  an  hour,  if  I  was  making  one ; 
and  I  remember  it  right  well,  sir,  there's  a 
check  down  there,  just  before  you  come  to 
the  millstile,  and  the  wall  there ;  and  I'd 
have  run  my  bows  right  into  it,  and  not  a 

'  bit  the  worse,  sir,  if  that  d fellow   had 

just  kept  out  of  the  —  the  —  King's  course, 

:  you  know ;  and  e(;ad,  I  don*t  know  now 
how  it  is  —  I  suppose  I'm  smashed,  sir." 

I  •'  I  hope  not,  sir.  I  am  Lord  Vtjmey— 
about  it ;  and  it  would  pain  nie  extremely 
to  Icara  that  any  serious  injuries*  or  —  or 

,  things  —  had  been  sustained,  about  ic" 

;  ''  I'll  tell  thkt  in  a  moment,"  said  Doctor 
Lyster,  who  was  of  the  party,  briskly. 

So  after  a  variety  of  twists  and  wreochcs 
and  pokes.  Vane  Etherage  was  pronounced 
sound  and  safe. 

"  I  don't  know  how  the  devil  I  escaped  I " 
exclaimed  the  invalid. 

**  By  tumbling  on  me  •. —  very  simply,"  re- 
plied  Captain   Shrapnell  with  a    spirited 

I  laugh. 

'     "  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest,  Shrap- 

j  nell,"  said  th€^  Doctor  walkintr  up  to  him, 
with  a  congratulatory  air.  **  He's  all  right 
this  time ;  but  you  had  better  not  mind 
giving  tlie  old  fellow  any  more  rolls  of  that 
sort  —  the  pitcher  to  the  well,  you  know  — 
and  the  next  time  might  smash  him." 

'*■  I'm  more  concerned  about  smashing 
myself,  thank  vou.  The  next  time  he  may 
roll  to  the  devd  —  and  through  whoever  ho 
pleases  for  me  —  knocked  down  with  that 
blackguard  old  chair,  and  that  great  hulk- 
ing fellow  on  top  of  me  —  all  for  trying 
to  be  of  use,  egad,  when  every  one  of  you 
funked  it  —  anil  not  a  soul  asks  about  my 
bones,  egad,  or  my  neck  either." 

'^  Oh !  come,  Shrapnell,  you're  not  settiifg 
up  for  an  ol<l  dofl:  yet.  There's  a  difTercnce 
between  vou  and  Etheracc,"  said  tlie  Doctor 
"  I  hope  so,"  answered  the  Captain  sar- 
castically ;  **  but  civility  is  civility  all  the 
world  over;  and  1  can  tell  vou  another 
fellovv  would  make  fuss  enough  aboat 
the  pain  I'm  sufl!*ering." 
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^  1l  1M  Ibattdy  fiutber,  tlwC  one  wiieel  of 
IAm  iMiftbHTliAir  was  disoryrainzecly  and  the 
wmAttk  msmtb  emne  Aoib  the  town  to  get  it  to 
rights,  and  that  Vane  Etheraee,  who  cooM 
m  ioon  hare  widked  np  a  rainbow  as  up  the 
wetXi^tj  to  Hicelden,  must  bivouac  for  a 
iHl^  whare  be  sat. 

8a  there  the  yisit  was  paid,  and,  the  ex- 
.cMhif  gala  of  that  day  closed,  and  the  Vis- 
#MBit  and  his  party  marched  down,  with 
Mmj  friends  attendant,  to  the  jetty,  and 
embarked  in  the  yacht  for  Ware. 


CHAPTXa  XLY. 


SBBBCCA  MERYTN  RBADB  HBB  LKTTB&. 

Thk  evenings  being  short,  the  shops  alicht, 
and  the  firood  people  of  Cardyllian  in  their 
booses,  Tom  Sedley  found  the  boar  belbre 
dinner  hanff  heavily  on  his  hands.  So  he 
w Aed  slowly  np  Castle  Street,  and  saw  Mr. 
Bobeon,  the  worthy  post-master,  standing, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  at  the  open 
door. 

^  No  letter  for  me,  I  dare  say  ?  "  asked 
Sedley. 

*«  No,  sir  —  nothing." 

**  I  don't  know  how  to  kill  the  time.  I 
wish  my  dinner  was  ready.  Yon  dined,  like 
a  wise 'man,  at  one  o'clock,  I  dare  say  ?" 

♦*  We  do  —  we  dine  early  here,  sir." 

^  I  know  it ;  a  capital  plan.  I  do  it  my- 
self, whenever  I  mace  any  stay  here." 

'^And  you  can  eat  a  bit  o'  something 
hearty  at  tea,  then." 

'*  To  be  sure ;  that's  the  ffood  of  it  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself.  IH 
tnike  a  walk  round  by  Maloiy.  Can  I  leave 
the  Malory  letters  for  you  ? 

"  You're  only  joking,  sir." 

**  I  was  not,  upon  my  honour.  Fd  be  glad 
to  boh  yo«r  shutters,  or  to  twig  yonr  steps 
—  any  thing  to  do.  I  Kterally  (kmt  know 
What  to  do  with  oi3r8elf." 

**  There's  no  fkmily  at  Malory,  yon  know 
flow,  snr. 

«« Oh  I  I  did  not  know,  I  knew  the  other 
flunily  had  gone.  No  letters  to  be  deliver- 
ed then  ?  " 

**Well,  fir,  there  if  —  but  yon're  only 
ioldnfr.*'. 

-WWtiait?- 

*  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Bebeeca  Mervja— bat 
I  wDold  not  think  of  troabBng  a  gentleaian 
witk  it.'* 

^'Old  Beboeca;  wt^r,  I  Mia  Wr  ao- 
(loaintanee  among  the  shhiglei  and  eoekla 
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on  the  sea-shore  la^t  year — a  charming  old 
sea-nymph,  or  whatever  3rou  call  it." 

**  We  an  have  a  great  respect  ibr  Mrs. 
Mervyn,  down  here,  in  Cardyllian.  The 
fkmily  has  a  great  opinion  of  her,  and  they 
think'  a  great  deal  of  her,  like  ui,"  said  Mr. 
Kobeon,  who  did  not  care  to  heaa^  any  mya- 
terious  names  appfied  to  her  without  a  pro- 
test. 

**  Well  —  so  I  say — so  have  I.  FD  give 
her  the  letter,  and  take  a  receipt,"  said 
Sedley,  extendin<r  his  hand. 

**  There  really  »  a  receipt  sir,  wantinff,** 
said  the  official  amused.  *'It  came  Wi 
morning  —  and  if  youll  come  in  —  if  it  isnl 
too  much  trouble  —  HI  show  it  to  jrou  please, 
sir." 

In  he  stepped  to  the  post-office,  where 
Mr.  Robson  snowed  him  a  letter  which  he 
had  that  afternoon  received.    It  said  — 

^  Sir,  —  I  enclose  ^ve  shillings,  repre- 
sented by  postage-stamps,  which  will 
enable  yon  to  pay  a  messenger  on  whom 

rou  can  depend,  to  deliver  a  letter  whicb 
place^along  with  this  in  the  post-office,  into 
the  hand  of  Mrs.  Mervyn,  StewardV-House, 
Malory,  Cardyllian,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
and  which  is  marked  with  the  letter  D  at 
the  left  hand  comer. 

^  1  am,  sir, 

Yoor  obt  servant, 

J.  DiKOWBLL." 

**  The  letter  is  come,"  said  Mr.  Robson, 
takinjir  it  out  of  a  pigeon-hole  in  a  drawer, 
and  thumbinj^  it  and  smiling  on  it  with  a 
gentle  curiosity. 

""  Yes— that's  it,"  said  Tom  Sedley,  alio 
reading  the  address.  **  *  Mrs.  Mervvn'  — 
what  a  queer  old  ghost  of  a  lady  she  is  I  — 
*  Malory,'  that's  the  around  —  and  the  letSsr 
D  in  t£e  comer.  Well,  I'm  quite  serionA 
111  take  the  letter  with  pleasare,  and  m% 
the  old  woman,  and  put  it  into  her  Inakd. 
Fm  not  joking,  and  I  shall  be  back  again  in 
an  hour,  I  dare  say,  and  Ffl  tell  yon  w^ 
the  says,  and  how  she  looks — that  is,  aasoith 
ing-it  is  a  love-letter." 

^  Wen,  sir,  as  you  wiA  it ;  and  itfs  very 
kind  of  you,  and  the  old  lady  must  sign  a 
receipt,  for  the  letter's  rsffistered— bit  it's 


too  mnch  trooble  for  yon^  sir,  isn't  it  r^^^  ? 

"    "    ter.    ffyo 
won't,  I  can*t  help 


m 


**  Nonsenae ;  give  me  the  letter, 
help  it" 

*'  And  this  receipt  shoald  be  signed." 

''  And  the  receipt  aba" 

8o  away  went  our  fiiaod,  duly  Ihraished, 
and  mkrcbed  over  the  hOI  we  know  so  well, 
tiiat  overhangs  the  sea,  and  down  by  the 
narrow  old  road  to  Malory,  thinking  of 
many  tUaga. 

The  phantom  of  the  beautiful  lady^df  Ma& 
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lory  was  very  much  faded  now.  Even  as 
he  looked  down  on  the  old  house  and  wood- 
landSf  the  romance  came  not  a<j>ain.  It  was 
just  a  remembered  folly,  like  others,  and 
excited  or  pained  him  little  more.  But  a 
new  trouble  vexed  him.  How  many  of  our 
blessings  do  we  take  for  granted,  enjoy 
thanklessly,  like  our  sight,  our  hearing,  our 
health,  and  only  appreciate  when  they  are 
either  withdrawn  or  in  danger ! 

Captain  Shrapnell  had  written  among  his 
gossip  some  jocular  tattle  about  Cleve's  de- 
votion to  Miss  Agnes  Etherage,  which  had 
moved  him  oddly  and  uncomfortably  ;  but 
the  next  letter  disclosed  the  mvstery  of 
Clove's  clandestine  visits  to  Malory,  and 
turned  his  thoughts  into  a  nt'w  channel. 

But  here  was  all  revived,  and  worse. 
Charity,  watching  with  a  woman's  eyes,  and 
her  opportunities,  had  made  to  him  a  confi- 
dence about  which  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take ;  and  then  Agnes  was  so  chanj^cd  — 
not  a  bit  glad  to  see  him  I  And  did  not 
dhe  look  pretty  ?  Was  there  not  a  slight 
look  of  pride  —  a  reserve  —  that  was  new 

—  a  little  sadness  —  along  with  the  heights 
cned  beauty  of  her  face  and  figure  ?  How 
on  earth  had  he  been  so  stupid  w  not  to 
perv^cive  how  be.iutiful  she  wa:<  all  this  time  ? 
Clcvc  had  more  sense.  By  Jove,  she  was 
the  prettiest  girl  in 'England,  and  that  self- 
ish fellow  had  laid  himself  out  to  make  her 
fond  of  him,  and,  having  succeeded,  jilted 
her.  And  now  she  would  not  care  for  any 
one  but  him. 

There  was  a  time,  he  thought,  when  he, 
Tom  Sedley,  might  have  made  her  like  him. 
What  a  fool  he  was !    And  that  was  past 

—  unimproved  —  irrevocable  —  and  now 
she  never  could.  Girls  may  aflfect  those 
second  likings,  he  thought,  but  they  never 
really  care  auer  the  first.  It  is  pride,  or 
pique,  or  friendship,  or  convenience  —  any- 
thing but  love. 

Love !  And  what  had  he  to  do  with 
love?  Who  would  marry  him  on  four 
hundred  a  year,  and  no  expi^ctations  ? 
And  now  he  was  going  to  tease  himself  be- 
cause he  had  not  stepped  in  before  Cleve 
Vemey,  an-l  secured  the  aflfectioos  of  little 
Agnes.  Whnt  a  fool  he  was !  What  busi- 
ness had  he  dreaming  such  dreams  ?  He 
had  got  on  very  well  without  falling  in  love 
with  Agnes.  Whv  should  he  begin  now  ? 
If  he  found  that  folly  gaining  upon  him,  he 
would  leave  Cardyllian  without  stayinz  his 
accustomed  week,  and  never  return  till  the 
feeling  had  died  as  completely  as  last  year*8 
roses* 

Down  the  hill  he  marched  in  his  new  ro- 
inaoce,  as  he  had   done  more  than  a  year 


ago,  over  the  same  jground,  in  bis  old  one, 
when  in  the  moonlight,  on  the  sluoffle,  he 
had  met  the  same  old  lady  of  whom  Ee  wai 
now  in  quest. 

The  old  trees  of  Malory  rose  up  before 
him,  dark  and  silent,  higher  and  higher  as 
he  approached.  It  was  a  black  night  —  no 
moon;  even  the  stars  obscured  oy black 
lines  of  cloud  as  he  pushed  opt^n  the  gate, 
and  entered  the  deeper  darknesa  or  the 
curving  carriage-road  that  leads  op  through 
the  trees. 

It  was  six  o'clock  now,  and  awfully  dark. 
When  he  reached  the  open  space  before  tb^ 
hall-door,  be  looked  up  at  the  dim  front  of 
the  house,  but  no  light  glimmered  there. 
The  deep-moutbed  dog  in  the  stable-yartl 
was  yelling  his  challenge,  and  he  further 
startled  the  solitary  woods  by  repeated 
double-knocks  that  boomed  through  the 
empty  hall  and  chambers  of  the  deserted 
house. 

Despairing  of  an  entrance  at  last,  and  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn,  he  took  the 
way  by  chan<*e  which  led  him  to  the  front 
of  the  Stf  ward's-house,  from  the  diamond 
casement  of  which  a  liffht  was  shining. 
The  door  lay  open ;  onT^  the  latch  was 
closed,  such  being  the  pnmitiTe  security 
that  prevails  in  that  region  of  poverty  and 
quietude. 

With  his  stick  he  knocked  a  little  tattoo, 
and  a  candle  was  held  over  the  clumsy  ban- 
ister, and  the  little  servant  girl  inqnired 
in  her  clear  Welsh  acqpnt  what  he  wanted. 

So,  preliminaries  over,  he  moanted  to 
that  chamber  in  which  Mr.  Levi  had  been 
admitted  to  a  conference  among  (he  delfl 
and  porcelain,  stags,  birds,  officers,  and 
huntsmen,  who,  in  gay  tints  and  old-fash- 
ioned style,  occupira  every  coigne  of  van- 
tage, and  especially  that  central  dresser, 
which  mounted  nearly  to  the  beams  of  the 
ceiling. 

The  room  is  not  large,  the  recesses  are 
deep,  the  timber- work  is  of  clumsy  oak,  and 
the  decorations  of  old-world  teapots,  jugs, 
and  beasts  of  the  field,  and  cocked-hatted 
gentlemen  in  gorgeous  colouring  and  gild- 
ing, so  very  gay  and  splendid,  refleotins  the 
candle-light,  and  the  wavering  glare  of  the 
fire  from  a  thousand  curves  and  angles,  and 
the  old  shining  furniture,  and  cairved  oak 
clock  ;  the  room  itself,  and  all  its  pfoper- 
ties  so  perfectly  neat  and  tidy,  not  one 
grain  or  dust  or  single  cobweb  to  be  teen 
in  any  nook  or  crevice,  that  Tom  8edlejr 
was  delighted  with  the  scene. 

What  a  deliffhtful  retreat,  he  thongtity 
fVom  the  comrartleas  affectations  of  the 
world.    Here  was   the   ideal  of  sni^iLessi 
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and  of  brightness  and  warmth.  It  amount- 
ed to  a  kind  of  beauty  that  absolutely  fas- 
cinated him.  lie  looked  kimlly  on  the  old 
ladv,  who  had  laid  down  her  knittin;;,  and 
looked  at  him  through  a  pair  ot'  round  spec- 
tacles, and  thought  that  he  would  like  to 
adopt  her  for  his  housekeeper,  and  live  a 
solitary  life  of  lonely  rabbit-shooting  in  Pen- 
mthyn  Park,  troutrfishing  in  the  stream,  and 
cmising  in  an  imaginary  yacht  on  the  estu- 
ary and  the  contiguous  seaboard. 

This  little  plan,  or  rather  vision,  pictured 
itself  to  Tom  Sedley's  morbid  and  morose 
imagination  as  the  most  endurable  form  of 
life  to  which  he  could  now  aspire. 

The  old  lady,  meanwhile,  was  looking  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  wonder  and  anx- 
iety, and  he  said  — 

**  I  hope,  Mrs.  Mervyn,  I  have  not  dis- 
turbed you  much.  It  is  not  quite  so  late  as 
it  looks,  and  as  the  post-master,  Mr.  Rob- 
son,  could  not  find  a  messenger,  and  I  was 
going  this  way,  1  undertook  to  call  and  give 
you  the  letter,  having  once  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  making  your  acquaintance,  although 
you  do  not,  rm  afraid,  recollect  me." 

^*  I  knew  it,  the  moment  his  iace  entered 
the  room.  It  was  the  same  face,**  she  re- 
peated, as  if  she  had  seen  a  picture,  not  a 
face. 

"  Just  under  the  walls  of  Malory ;  you 
were  anxious  to  learn  whether  a  sail  was  in 
sight,  in  the  direction  of  Pendyllion,"  said 
he,  siitfgcsting. 

**No,  there  was  pone ;  it  was  not  there. 
People  —  other  people  —  would  have  tired 
of  watching  long  ago ;  my  old  eyes  never 
dazzled,  sir.  And  he  came,  so  like,  he 
came.  I  thought  it  was  a  spirit  from  the 
sea ;  and  here  ne  is.  There's  something  in 
your  voice,  sir,  and  your  i^e.  It  is  won- 
derful; but  not  a  Vemey  —  no,  you  told 
me  so.  They  are  cruel  men  —  one  way  or 
other  they  were  all  cruel,  but  some  more 
than  others  —  mv  God !  much  more. 
There's  something  m  the  eyes  —  the  setting, 
the  light  —  it  can't  be  mistaken ;  tomethiog 
in  the  curve  of  the  chin,  very  pretty  —  but 
vou*re  no  Verney,  you  told  me  —  and  see 
how  he  comes  here  a  second  tim«s  smiling 
—  and  vet  when  he  goes,  it  is  like  waking 
from  a  dream  where  they  were,  a<4  they  all 
used  to  look,  long  ago ;  and  there's  a  pain 
at  my  heart  for  weeks  afler.  It  never  can 
be  again,  sir ;  Tm  growing  old.  If  it  ever 
comet,  it  will  find  me  so  changed  —  or  dead, 
1  sometimes  begin  to  think,  and  try  to  make 
up  mj  mind.  There's  a  good  world,  yon 
know  wliere  well  all  meet  and  be  happy, 
no  more  parting  or  dying,  sir.  Yet  I'd  like 
to  see  brai  even  once,  b^,  just  as  he  was,  a 


beautiful  mortal ;  and  sometimes,  sir,  I  de* 
spair ;  though  I  know,  I  know  I  aught  not  — 
God  is  so  good ;  and  while  thereat  life  there 
is  hope." 

^  Certainly,  hope,  there's  always  hope ; 
everyone  has  something  to  vex  them.  / 
have,  I  know  Mrs.  Mervyn  i  and  I  was  just 
thinking  what  a  charming  drawing-room 
this  is,  and  how  delightful  it  must  be,  the 
quiet  and  comfort,  and  glow  of  such  a  room. 
There  is  no  drawing-room  on  earth  I  should 
like  ro  well,"  said  good-natured  Tom  Sed- 
ley,  whose  sympatmes  were  e^My,  and  who 
liked  saying  a  pleasant  thing  when  he  could. 

I'  And  this  is  the  letter,  and  here  is  a 
printed  recdpt,  which,  when  you  have  been 
so  kind  as  to  sign  it,  I've  promised  to  give 
to  my  fitend,  Mr.  fiobsou  of  the  post-of- 
fice-" 

**  Thank  yon,  sir ;  this  is  registered,  they 
call  it.  I  had  one  a  long  time  ago,  with  the 
same  kind  of  green  ribbon  round  it  Wont 
you  sit  down  while  I  sign  this  ?  " 

*'  Many  thanks,"  said  Sedle^,  sitting  down 
gravely  at  the  table,  and  looking  so  thought- 
ful, and  somehow  so  much  at  home,  that  you 
might  have  fancied  his  dream  of  living  in 
the  Stcward's-house  had  long  been  accom- 
plished. 

*'  I'd  rather  not  ^et  a  letter,  sir  ;  I  don't 
know  the  handwriting  of  this  address,  and 
a  letter  can  but  bring  me  sorrow.  There  is 
but  one  welcome  chance  wliich  could  befall 
me,  and  that  I  hope  may  come  yet,  just  a  . 
hope,  sir.  Sometimes  it  brightens  up  ;  but  it 
has  been  low  all  to-day."  * 

**  Sorry  yon  have  been  out  of  spirits,  Mrs.  ' 
Mervyn,  I  know  what  it  is  ;  I've  been  so 
myself,  and  I  am  so,  rather,*' just  now,  said  ; 
Tom,  who  wail,  in   this  homely  seclusion, 
tending  towards  confidence. 

**  There  are  now  but  two  handwritings, 
that  I  should  know ;  one  is  his,  the  other 
Lady  Verney's ;  all  the  rest  are  dead ;  and 
this  is  neither." 

^  Well,  Mri.  Mervyn,  if  it  does  not  come 
from  either  of  the  persons  you  care  for,  it 
yet  may  tell  you  news  of  them,"  remarked 
Tom  Sedley  sagelv. 

**  llardly,  sir.    I  hear  every  three  mcmtht . 
from  Lady  Vemey.     I  heard  on  Toeiday 
last.    Thank  God  she's  well,     l^o,  jt:s  no- 
thing conceming  her,  and  I  think  it  maj  be 
something  bad.    I  am  afraid  of  this  letter.*^ 

**  I  know  the  feeling,  Mrs.  Mervyn ;  I've 
had  it  myself  when  duns  were  trouuesome. 
But  you  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this 
happy  retreat ;  which  I  really  do  envy  yon 
from  my  heart." 

*'  Envy  nothinff.  Httipy  retreat !  Littla 
yon  know,  sir.    Ihave  been  for  weeks  aad 
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months  at  a  tiaie  lialf  wild  with  anguuh, 
dreaming  of  the  les.   How  eao  he  know  ?  " 

^  Very  tme,  I  oan*t  know ;  I  only  roeak 
of  it  as  it  strikes  me  at  the  moment.  I  ranoy 
I  thoakl  so  like  to  live  here,  like  a  hermit, 
quite  out  of  the  persecutions  of  look  and  the 
nonsense  of  the  world." 

^  You  are  wondeHhlly  like  at  times,  sir  -^ 
it  ia  beautiiuK  it  is  fnghttul  *- when  I  moved 
the  candle  then  **  -^ 

^  ril  sit  any  way  you  like  best,  Mrs.  Meiv 
Tyn  with  pleasure,  and  you  can  move  the 
candle,  and  try  if  it  can  amuse  •*—  no,  I  mean 
interest  you." 

If  some  of  his  town  frienda  could  have 

ned  in  through  a  keyhole,  and  seen  Tom 
e^  and  oid  Kebecoa  Merryn  seated  at 
opposite  sides  of  the  table,  in  this  yery  queer 
old  room,  so  like  Darby  and  Joan,  it  would 
hare  made  matter  for  a  comical  story. 

"^  Like  a  flash  it  comes !  " 

Tom  Sedley  looked  at  the  wild,  large 
eyes  that  were  watching  him  —  the  round 
spectacles  now  removed  —  across  the  table, 
and  could  not  help  smiling. 

"  Yes,  the  gmile  -—  it  is  the  smile !  You 
ioid  me,  sir,  your  name  was  Sedley,  not 
Vemey." 

**My  name  is  Thomas  Sedley.  "Mj  iW- 
tlier  was  Captain  Sedley,  and  served  through 
a  part  of  the  Peninsular  campaign.  He  was 
aot  twenty  at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  and  he 
^PM  at  Waterioa  My  mother  died  a  few 
iiDonths  after  I  was  born." 

**  Was  she  a  Vemey  ?  " 

^  No !  she  was  distantly  connected  ;  but 
her  name  was  Melville,*'  said  he. 

'*  Connected.  That  accounts  for  it,  per- 
ihaps." 

"  Very  likely." 

^  And  your  fiither — dead  ?  "  she  said 
;sad1y. 

**  Yes  ;  twenty  years- ago." 

"  Was  he  related,  sir,  to  the  Vemeys  ?  " 

'*  No,  they  were  friends.  He  managed 
^two  of  the  estates  after  he  left  the  army,  and 
very  well,  Fm  told." 

*'  Sedley  —  Thomas  Sedley  —  I  remem- 
ber the  name.  We  did  not  know  the  name 
•of  Sedley  —  except  on  one  occasion  —  I  was 
^sent  for,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  But  I  lived 
so  much  in  the  dark  about  things,"  and  she 
•sigbed. 

**  I  forgot,  Mn.  Mervyn,  how  late  it  is 
•growing,  and  how  much  too  long  I  have 
stayed  here  admiring'  your  pretty  room, 
■and  I  fear  interrupting  you," said  Tom,  rad- 
dirnly  rememberinflT  his  dinner,  and  standing 
•up  —  *'  If  you  kindly  give  me  the  receipt, 
irn-leave  it  on  my  way  back." 

Mrs.  Mervyn  had  clipped  the  silken  cord, 


and  was  now  readiBg  tiie  letter,  and  he 
might  as  well  have  Mdressed  his  little 
speech  to  the  china  shepherdess,  with  the 
straw  disk  and  ribbcna  on  her  head,  in  the 
bodice  and  short  petticoat  of  flowered  bro- 
cade, leanioff  agamst  a  tree,  with  a  lamb 
with  its  hind  leg  and  Ud\  broken  off,  look- 
ing affectionately  in  her  fi^e. 

**  I  can't  make  it  out,  sir ;  your  eyes  ars 
young  —  perhaps  you  would  read  it  to  me 
—  it  is  not  very  long." 

^  Certainly  with  pleasure" — and  Tom 
Sedley  sat  down,  and,  spreading  the  letter 
on  the  table,  under  the  candles,  read  as  fol- 
lows to  the  old  lady  opposite :  — 

"Pbhtatb. 

**  Madam,  -<-  As  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  your  reputed  husband,  I  take  leave 
to  inform  you  that  he  placed  a  sum  of  monev 
in  my  hands  for  the  use  of  vonr  son  and  hia.  if 
he  be  still  living.  Should  he  be  so,  will  you 
be  so  sood  as  to  let  me  know  where  it  will 
reach  him.  A  Line  to  Jos.  Laridn,  esq.,  at 
the  Verney  Arms.  Cardyllian,  or  a  verbal ' 
message,  if  you^  desire  to  see  him,  will  suf- 
fice. Mr.  Liarkin  is  the  solrait  .and  reli- 
gious attorney  of  the  present  Lord  Vemey, 
and  you  have  my  consent  to  advise  with 
him  on  the  subject. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant 

J.  'DXNOWICLI.." 

"  P;S.  —  You  are  aware,  I  sopposa,  ma* 
dam  that  I  am  the  witness  whoproved  the 
death  of  the  late  Hon.  Arthvr  Vemejr,  who 
died  of  a  low  fever  in  Constantinople,  in 
July  twelve  months." 

**  Diedl  My  God !  Died!  did  ym  say 
diedr*' 

^  Yes.  I  thought  yon  knew«  It  waa 
proved  a  year  ago  nearly.  The  elder  brother 
of  the  present  Lord  Vemey." 

There  followed  a  silence  while  jron  migbt 
count  ten,  and  then  eame  a  long,  wild,  and 
bitter  cry. 

The  little  girl  started  up,  with  white  lips, 
and  said  **  Lord  bless  nsl "  The  aparroww 
in  the  ivy  about  the  windows  flattered, 
even  Tom  Sedley  was  chilled  and  piened 
by  that  desolate  scream. 

**  I'm  very  sorry,  pb^Uv,  I'm  awfully  sor- 
ry," Tom  exdiiffled,  noding  himseK  1m 
knew  not  how,  again  on  his  foet^  and  gas- 
ing  at  the  white,  issplonng  face  of  Mie 
trembling  old  woman    **  I  really  did  aol  > 
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.know  —  I  liad  not  an  idea  yoa  felt  such  an 
intereifc  in  any  of  tlie  firakily.  If  1  liad 
known,  I  shoold  bave  been  more  csreAd, 
Tm  shocked  at  what  Yre  done.** 

*«  Oh  !  Arthur  —  oh  I  Arthur.  He's  gone 
.—  mfier  ail  —  after  all  —  m^  darling  will 
nerer  come  aeain  —  I  waiting  my  whole 
life  away,  watching  and  hoping  for  you,  my 
daiiing,"  she  sobbed  wildly.  **  If  we  could 
hmve  only  met  for  a  minute,  just  that  I 
miirlit  tell  you  —  ^t,  oh  I  you  oan't  hear, 
you'll  never  know."  She  was  drawing  back 
the  window-curtain,  looking  towards  the 
dai^  Pendyllion  and  the  starlBBs  sea  —  **  He 
was  beautiful,  my  darling,  away  by  Pen- 
dyllion. I  watched  his  sail  till  it  was  out  of 
sight  —  watching  in  the  window,  till  it  was 
quite  out  of  sight  —  crying  alone,  tiU  it  grew 
dark.  He  thought  he'd  come  again —  he 
went  smiling  —  and  my  heart  misgave  me.^ 
X  said  that  day,  crying,  alone  he^l  never 
come  again.  I*m  never  to  see  my  beautiful 
Arthur  any  more — never  —  never  —  never. 
Oh,  darlingj,  darling,  so  fhr  away !  if  I  could 
eiren  see  his  grave.** 

**  I'm  awfully  sorry,  ma'am ;  I  wish  I 
could  be  of  auy  use,"  said  honest  Tom  Sed- 
ley,  speaking  very  low  and  kindly,  standing 
beinde  her,  with,  I  think,  tears  in  his  eyes. 

**  I  wish  so  much,  ma'am,  you  could  em- 
ploy me  in  any  way.  I'd  be  so  glad  to  be 
of  any  use,  about  your  son,  or  to  see  that 
Mr.  Larkin.  I  don't  like  his  Skce,  ma'am, 
and  would  not  advise  your  trusting  him  too 
■nch." 

''  The  litile  childli  dead,  nr.  It  was  a 
beautiful  little  thing;  when  it  was  ten 
weeks  and  two  days  <Md  it  died,  the  darling, 
and  I  have  no  one  now." 

^  111  come  to  you,  and  tee  you  in  the 
fDoming,"  said  Tom. 

**  And  he  walked  home  in  tlie  dark,  and 
stopped  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  kx>king 
down  upon  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  town, 
and  back  again  towara  solemn  Malory, 
thinking  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  what  an 
odd  world  it 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 
BY   RAIL  TO  LONDOX. 

About  an  hour  later,  Tom  Sedley,  in  sol> 
itnde,  meditated  thus  — 

*^  I  wonder  whether  the  Etherages  *  — > 
(meaning  pretty  Miss  Agnes)  —  ^*  would 
think  it  a  bore  if  I  went  up  to  see  them. 
It's  too  late  for  tea.  'Vm  afraid  they  migfatn't 
like  it  No  one,  of  course,  like  Cleve  now^ 
Tbe/d  find  ma  very  dull,  I  dare  my.    I 


don't  care,  1*11  walk  up,  and  if  I  see  the 
lights  in  the  drawing-roem  windows,  111 
try." 

He  did  walk  up;  he  did  see  the  lights  in 
the  drawing^rocm  windows ;  and  he  did  try, 
with  the  result  of  finding  himself  upon  ihie 
drawing-voom  carpet  a  minute  after,  stand- 
ing at  the  side  of  Agnes,  and  chatting  to 
Miss  Charity. 

*"  How  is  your  father  ?"  nsked  Tom,  see- 
ing the  study  untenanted. 

*«  Not  at  otf  well  /  think ;  he  had  an  ac- 
cident to-day.    Didnt  you  hear  ?  " 

*' Accident  I    No,  I  ^dnt" 

**  Oh  !  yes.  Somehow,  when  Lord  Ver- 
ney  and  the  other  people  were  ceming  np 
here  toiday,  he  was  going  to  meet  them, 
and  among  them  they  overturned  his  bntlH 
chair,  and  I  don't  know  really  who's  tt> 
blame.  Captain  Bhrapnell  says  he  ssTsd 
his  life ;  but,  however  it  happened,  he  was 
upset  and  very  much  shaken.  I  see  yon 
laughing,  Thoi^Sedleri  Whatooe^ 
can  you  see  in  it  to  laugk  at  f  It's  so  ex- 
actly like  Agnes— -she  Immgkcdi  you  dM, 
indeed^  Agnes,  md  if  I  had  not  t«en  it, 
with  n^  own  «yts,  I  c<mld  not  have  bekeved 
it!" 

**  I  knew  papa  was  not  hurt,  and  I  conld 
not  help  laughii^  if  you  put  me  to  death  fbr 
it,  and  they  say  he  drove  over  Lcnrd  Ver- 
ney's  foot." 

''  That  would  not  break  my  heart,"  saad 
Sodley.  ^  Did  you  hear  the  paiticalars  from 
Cleve  ?  " 

**  No,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Vemey  to  speak 
to,  since  the  accident,"  saifl  Miss  Chari^. 
'*  By-the-by,  who  was  the  tall,  good-look* 
ing  girl,  in  the  seaMrin  coat,  he  was  talk- 
ing to  all  the  way  to  the  jetfy  ?  I  think 
she  was  Lady  Wimbledon's  daughter." 

^  So  she  was.  Hasshe  rather  large  blue 
eyes  ?  " 

**  Yes." 

''  Ok  I  it  most  be  she ;  thafs  Miss  Caro- 
line Oldys.  She's  sush  a  joke ;  she's  t>lder 
than  Cleve." 

'"  Oh !  that's  impossible ;  ska's  deotdedir 
younger  than  Mr.  Cleve  Vnraey,  and  I  ihinK 
extremely  pretty." 

*"  Well,  perhaps  she  ss  yoanger,  and  I  db 
believe  she's  prattjr ;  but  she's  a  fool,  and 
she  ha<i  been  awfully  in  love  with  him  for  I 
don't  know  how  many  years  -^  every  one 
was  laughing  at  it  two  or  three  seasons  ago ; 
ska  is  such  a  muff*! " 

''What  do  yw  onnn  by  a  nmff?"  do- 
minded  Chvity. 

"•  Well,  a  goosa,  then.  Lord  Yemaya 
ktr  guardian  er  tmstee,  cr  something  (  and 
they  say  that  he  and  Lady  WimUedon  hid 
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agreed  to  promote  the  affair.  Just  like 
them.  She  is  sach  a  scheming  old  woman  ; 
and  Lord  Verney  is  such  a  •:—  I  was  going 
to  say,  such  a  muff^  —  but  he  is  such  a  spoon, 
Cleve*s  wide  awake,  though,  and  I  ddn't 
think  he'll  do  that  for  them." 

I  believe  there  may  hav^  been,  at  one 
time,  some  little  foundation  in  fact  for  the 
theory  which  supposed  the  higher  powers 
favourable  to  such  a  consummation.  But 
time  tests  the  value  of  such  schemes,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Lady  Wimbledon  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  speculation 
was  a  barren  one  :  for  this  night  in  her 
dressing-gown,  with  her  wicr  off,  and  a  silken 
swathing  about  her  bald  nead,  she  paid  a 
▼err  exciting  visit  to  her  daughter's  room, 
and  blew  her  np  in  her  own  awful  way, 
looking  like  an  angry  Turk.  '*  She  won- 
dered how  any  person  with  Caroline's  ex- 
perience could  "be  such  an  idiot  as  to  let  that 
voung  man  go  on  making  a  fool  of  her.  He 
had  no  other  idea  but  the  one  of  making  a 
fiiol  of  her  before  the  world.  She,  Lady 
Wimbledon,  would  have  no  more  of  any 
snch  insensate  folly  —  her  prospects  should 
not  be  ruined,  if  she  could  prevent  it  and 
prevent  it  shecoti^andtocmJc/ —  there  should 
be  an  end  of  that  odious  nonsense ;  and  if  she 
chose  to  make  herself  the  lauffhing^tock  of 
the  world,  she,  Lady  Wimbledon,  would  do 
her  duty  and  take  her  down  to  Slominton, 
where  they  would  be  quiet  enough  at  all 
events ;  and  Cleve  Vemey,  she  ventured  to 
say,  with  a  laugh,  would  not  follow  her.** 

The  young  lady  was  in  tean,  and  blub- 
Dered  in  her  romantic  indignation  till  her 
eyes  and  nose  were  inflamed,  and  her  mam- 
ma requested  her  to  look  in  the  glass,  and 
see  what  a  figure  she  had  made  of  herself, 
and  made  her  bathe  her  face  for  an  hour, 
before  she  went  to  bed. 

There  was  no  other  young  ladv  at  Ware, 
and  Cleve  smiled  in  his  own  &ce,  in  his 
lookin(;-glass,  as  he  dressed  for  dinner. 

**  My  uncle  will  lose  no  time  —  I  did  not 
intend  this;  but  I  see  ver^  well  what  he 
means,  and  hell  be  disappointed  and  grow 
suspicious,  if  I  draw  back;  and  she  has 
really  nothing  to  recommend  her,  poor  Caro- 
line, and  he'll  find  that  out  time  enough,  and 
meanwhile  I  shall  get  over  some  months 
quietly." 

There  was  no  great  difliculty  in  seeing, 
indeed,  that  the  noble  host  distinguished 
Lady  Wimbledon  and  her  daughter.  And 
Lord  Vernov,  leaning  on  Clove's  arm, 
asked  him  lightly  what  he  thought  of  Miss 
Caroline  Oldys ;  and  Cleve,  who  had  the  gift 
of  presence  of  mind,  rather  praised  the 
young  lady. 


"  My  uncle  would  prefer  Ethel,  when  be 
sees  a  hope  in  that  direction,  I  shan't  hear 
much  more  of  Caroline,  and  so  on  —  and 
we  shall  be  growing  older  —  and  the  chap- 
ter of  accidents  —  and  all  that." 

For  a  day  or  two  Lord  Vemey  was  very 
encouraging,  and  quite  took  an  interest  in 
the  young  lady,  and  showed  her  the  house 
and  the  place,  and  unfolded  all  the  plans 
which  were  about  to  grow  into  realities,  and 
got  Cleve  to  pull  her  across  the  lake,  and 
walked  round  to  meet  them,  and  amu8(>d 
the  young  man  by  contriving  that  little  op- 
portunity. But  Lady  Wimbledon  revealed 
something  to  Lord  Vemey,  that  evening, 
over  theu*  game  of  ecarie^  which  affectM 
his  views. 

Cleve  was  talking  to  the  young  lad^,  but 
he  saw  Lord  Verney  look  once  or  twice,  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  serious  couTersation 
with  Lady  Wimbledon,  at  Caroline  Oldys 
and  himself,  and  now  without  smiling. 

It  was  Lady  Wimbledon's  deal,  but  she 
did  not  deal,  and  her  opponent  seemed  alao 
to  have  forgotten  the  cards,  and  their  heads 
inclined  one  toward  the  other  as  the  talk 
proceeded. 

It  was  about  the  hour  when  ladies  light 
their  bedroom  candles,  and  ascend.  And 
Lady  Wimbledon  and  Caroline  Oldys  had 
vanished  in  a  few  minutes  more,  ana  Cleve 
thought,  *'  She  has  told  him  somethioff  that 
has  given  him  a  new  idea."  His  uncle  was 
rather  silent  and  dry  for  the  rest  of  that 
evening,  but  next  morning  seemed  pretty 
much  as  usual,  only  Lord  vemey  took  an 
opportunity  of  saying  to  him  — 

**  I  have  been  considering,  and  I  have 
heard  things,  and,  with  relerence  to  the 
subject  of  my  conversation  with  you  in 
town,  I  think  you  ought  to  direct  your 
thoughts  *to  Ethely  about  it  —  you  ought  to 
have  money  —  don't  you  see?  It's  Tery 
important  —  money  —  very  well  to  bo  UJil* 
de  ses  asuvres^  and  that  kind  of  thing ;  baft 
a  little  money  does  no  harm ;  on  the  contra- 
ry it  is  very  deitirable.  Other  people  keep 
that  point  in  view;  I  don't  see  why  we 
shoula  not.  I  ask  myself  this  question  :  — 
How  is  it  that  people  get  on  in  the  world  ? 
And  I  answer  —  in  gn^at  measure  by  ama^v- 
ing  money ;  and,  arguing  from  that,  I  think 
it  desirable  you  should  have  some  money  to 
be«£in  with,  and  I've  endeavoured  to  put  it 
logically,  about  it,  that  you  may  see  the 
drifl  of  what  I  say."  And  he  made  an  ex- 
cuse and  sent  Cleve  up  to  town  next  day 
before  him. 

1  have  been  led  into*  an  episode  by  Mias 
Charity's  question  about  Miss  Caroliiie 
Oldys;  ana, returning  to  Hazelden,  I.fiad 
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Tom  SedTejr  taking  bis  leave  of  the  yoanjr 
ladies  fbr  the  night,  and  setting  out  for  the 
Yemej  Arms  with  a  cigar  between  his 
Hps. 

Next  morning  he  walked  down  to  Malory 
again,  and  saw  old  Rebecca,  who  seemed, 
in  her  odd  way,  comforted  on  seeing  him, 
Imt  spoke  little  —  almost  nothing,  and  he 
diarged  her  to  tell  neither  Dingwell,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  nothing  but  evil,  nor 
Jos.  Larkin,  of  whom  he  had  intuitively  a 
profound  suspicion,  —  any  thing  about  her 
own  history,  or  the  fate  of  her  child,  but  to 
observe  the  most  cautions  reserve  in  any 
eommnnications  they  mi<:ht  seek  to  open 
with  her.  And  having  delivered  this  in- 
junction in  a  great  variety  of  language,  be 
took  his  leave  and  got  home  very  early  to 
his  breakfast,  and  ran  up  to  London,  oddly 
enough,  in  the  same  carriage  with  Cleve 
Vemey.  , 

Tom  Sedley  was  angry  with  Cleve,  I  am 
aflraid  not  upon  any  very  high  princi- 
ple. If  Cleve  had  trifled  with  the  affec- 
tions of  Miss  Caroline  Oldys,  I  fear  he 
would  have  borne  the  spectacle  of  her  woes 
with  considerable  patience.  But,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  honest  Tom  Sedley  was 
leaving  Cardyllian  in  a  pet.  Anger,  grief, 
iealoiisy,  were  seething  in  his  good-natured 
neart  Agnes  Etherage  —  his  little  Agnes 
—  she  haS  belonged  to  him  as  long  as  he 
could  remember;  she  was  gone,  and  he 
never  knew  how  much  he  liked  her  until  he 
had  lost  her. 

Gonef  No;  in  his  wanton  cruelty  this 
handsome  outlaw  had  slain  his  pet  deer  — 
had  shot  his  sweet  bird  dead,  and  there  she 
lay  in  the  sylvan  solitude  she  had  so  beau- 
tified —  dead ;  and  the  —  heartless  archer  — 
went  on  his  way  smilins*  having  darkened 
the  world  for  harmless  Tom  Sedley.  Could 
he  like  him  ever  again  ? 

Well,  the  world  brooks  no  heroics  now ; 
there  are  n'serves.  Men  cultivate  a  thick 
skin — nature's  buff-coat  —  in  which,  with 
little  p.iin  and  small  loss  of  blooi,  the  mod- 
ern man-at-arms  rides  cheerily  through 
life's  battle.  When  point  or  ed«re  happen 
to  go  a  little  through,  as  I  have  said,  tnere 
are  renerves.  There  is  no  good  in  roarinz, 
grinning,  or  cuning.  The  scatheless  only 
Eiugh  at  you;  therefore  wipe  awav  the 
blood  ouietty,  and  seem  all  you  can  like  the 
rest.  BettcT  not  to  lt*t  them  see  even  that. 
Is  there  not  Fometimcs  more  of  curinsitv 
than  of  sympathy  in  the  scrutiny  ?  Don  t 
you  even  see  at  time*.  jui<t  the  suspicion  of 
a  smile  on  your  friend's  face,  as  he  pre- 
scribe^  wet  brown  paper  or  basilicon  on  a 
cobweb,  according  to  his  skill  ? 


So  Tom  and  Cleve  talked  altttTe, —  an 
acquaintance  would  have  siud,  just  as  usual, 
—  and  exchanged  newspapers,  and  even 
laujghed  a  little  now  and  then  ;  but  when  at 
Shillingsworth  the  last  interloper  got  oat, 
and  Tom  and  Cleve  were  left  to  themselves, 
the  ruling;  i^jea  assorted  itnelf,  and  Sedley 
looked  luridljr  out  of  the  window,  and  grew 
silent  for  a  time,  and  pretended  not  to  hear 
Cleve  when  he  asked  him  whether  he  had 
seen  the  report  of  Lord  Verney'a  visit  to 
Cardyllian,  as  displayed  in  the  county  paper 
of  that  day,  which  served  to  amuse  him  ex- 
tremely. 

'*  I  don't  think,**  said  Tom  Sedley  at  last, 
abruptlv,  "  that  nice,  pretty  little  creature, 
Agnes  Etberaire  —  the  nicest  little  thing,  by 
Jove,  I  think  1  ever  saw  —  I  say  she  is  not 
looking  well." 

•*  Is  not  she  really  ? "  said  Cleve,  very 
coolly,  cutting  open  a  leaf  in  bis  magazine. 

**  Didn't  you  observe  ?  "  exclaimed  Tom 
rather  fiercely. 

**  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  I  did ;  but  you 
know  them  so  much  better  than  I,"  answer^ 
ed  Cleve ;  **  it  can't  be  very  much ;  I  dare 
say  she's  well  by  this  time." 

"  How  can  yon  speak  that  way,  Verney, 
knowing  all  you  do  V  " 

**  Why,  what  do  I  know  ? "  exclaimed 
Cleve,  looking  up  in  unaffected  wonder. 

'*  You  know  all  about  it ;  trA^  she's  out  of 
spirit's,  why  she's  looking  so  delicate,  why 
she's  not  like  herself,"  said  Tom  impatiently. 

**  Upon  my  soul  I  do  not^**  said  Cleve 
Verney,  with  animation. 

"*  That's  odd,  considering  you've  half 
broken  her  heart,"  urged  Tom. 

**  I  broken  her  heart  ?  "  repeated  Cleve. 
**  Now,  really,  Sedley,  do  pray  think  what 
you're  saying  I" 

"  I  say  I  think  you've  broken  her  heart, 
and  her  sister  thinks  «o  too ;  and  it's  an  aw- 
ful shame,"  insisted  Tom  very  grimly. 

**  I  really  do  think  the  people  want  to  set 
me  mad."  said  Cleve  testily.  "  If  any  one 
says  that  I  have  ever  done  any  thing  that 
conld  have  made  any  of  that  familv,  who 
are  in  their  senses,  fancy  that  I  was  m  love 
with  Miss  Agnes  Etherage,  and  that  I 
wished  her  to  suppose  so,  it  is  simply  an 
untruth,  I  never  did,  ant]  I  don't  intend ; 
and  I  can't  see,  for  the  life  of  me,  Tom 
Sedley,  what  business  it  is  of  yonrt.  But 
thus  much  I  do  say,  upon  my  honoor,  it  is  a 
lie.  Miss  Charity  Etherage,  an  old  maid 
with  no  more  sense  than  a  snipe,  living  in 
that  barbarous  desert,  where  it  a  man  m^ 
pears  at  all,  during  eight  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  he's  a  prodifry,  and  if  he  walkf 
up  the  street  with  a  Cardyllian  lady,  he's 
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proDonnced  to  be  oTer  bead  and  ears  in 
foye,  and  of  coarse  meditatiiig  marria^  — 
I  say  she's  not  the  most  reliable  critic  in 
the  world  in  an  affair  of  that  sort,  and 
all  I  say  is  that  I've  given  no  grounds  for  any 
snob  idea,  and  I  mean  it,  upon  my  bonour  as 
a  ^ntleman ;  and  Pye  seldom  been  so  as- 
tonished in  my  life  before." 

There  was  an  air  of  frank  and  indignant 
repudiation  in  Cleye's  manner  and  counte- 
nance, which,  more  even  than  his  words,  con- 
rinced  Tom  Sedley,  who  certainly  was 
aware  bow  little  the  Cardyllian  pec^le 
knew  of  the  world,  and  what  an  eminently 
simple  maiden  in  all  soch  matters  the  homely 
Miss  Charity  was.  So  Tom  extended  bis 
hand  and  said  — 

'<  Well,  Cleve,  I*m  so  glad,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon,  and  I  know  you  say  truth, 
and  pray  shake  hands ;  but  though  you  are 
not  to  blame  —  I'm  now  quite  sure  you're 
Bot-^the  poor  girl  is  .very  unhappy,  and 
her  sister  very  angry." 

**  I  can*t  help  that.  How  on  earth  can  / 
help  it  ?  I'm  very  sorry,  though  I'm  not 
fure  that  I  ought  to  care  a  farthing  about 
other  pfiople's  nonsense,  and  hufis,  and  ro' 
mances.  I  could  tell  you  things  about  my- 
self, lots  of  things  you'd  harrlly  believe  — 
real^  dreadful  annoyances.  I  tell  you,  Tom,  I 
hate  the  life  I'm  leadinj;.  You  only  see  the 
upper  surface,  and  hardly  that.  I'm  worried 
lo  death,  and  only  that  I  owe  so  much  money, 
and  can't  get  away,  I  can  tell  you  —  I 
don't  care  two  pins  whether  you  believe  it 
or  not —  I  should  have  been  feeding  sheep 
in  Australia  a  year  ago." 

"  Better  where  you  are,  Cleve," 

'*  How  the  devil  do  you  know  ?  Djon't  be 
offended  with  me,  Tom,  only  make  allow- 
ances,  and  if  I  rametimes  talk  a  bit  like  a 
Bedlamite,  don't  repeat  my  ravings ;  that's 
ail.    Look  at  that  windmill ;  isn't  it  pretty  ?  " 


CHAPTEB   XLVII. 
LADT  BORMINSTBR'S  BALL. 

Clevk  Vernst  was  in  harness  again  — 
attending  the  House  with  remarkable  punc- 
tuality ;  for  the  eye  of  the  noble  peer  his 
uncle  was  upon  him.  He  had  the  division 
lists  re<mlarly  on  his  table,  and  if  Cleve's 
name  was  missing  from  any  one  of  even 
moderate  importance,  hiii  uncle  took  leave 
to  ask  an  explanation.  Cleve  had  also  rea- 
cons  of  bis  own  for  working  diligently  at 
tbe  drudgery  of  public  life.  His  march 
iras  not  upon  solid  ground,  but  over  a  quak- 


ing bog»  9mTj  uBdalatioo  «nd  vaver  uf 
which  was  answered  by  a  qualm  at  his  heait 

Still  it  was  only  some  nice  manageBieot 
of  time  and  persons ;  it  was  a  mere  matter 
of  presence  of  mind,  of  vigilance,  uf  re- 
source, to  which  he  feh — at  least  hoped-— 
he  might  be  found  equal,  and  all  nmat  end 
well.  Wap  not  his  uncle  aizty-awc  bis  last 
birth-day  ?  People  mig^t  flatter  and  bit 
he  looked  nothing  like  it ;  but  4ha  red  bool 
so  pronounced,  and  there  is  no  gainsaying 
that  sublime  recoord.  After  all,  his  luck 
was  not  an  everlastiag  danger.  Time  and 
the  honr  will  end  the  longest  day ;  and  than 
must  come  the  title  and  estateSy  and  a  quiat 
heart  at  last. 

When  the  House  did  not  interiera,  Cleva 
was  of  course  seen  at  all  the  proper  places* 

On  the  night  of  which  I  am  now  q>eak- 
ii^  there  was  amoiuc  othen  I^ady  Donnii^ 
ster's  ball,  and  a  brilliant  muster  of  distia- 
guished  persons. 

On  that  crowded  floor  in  those  celebrated 
saloons,  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  muiiey 
in  whioh  moved  to  much  of  what  is  famous, 
distinguisb«d,  splendid,  is  seen  the  figure  of 
Cleve  Verney.  £yery  one  knew  that  slight 
and  graceful  figure,  and  the  oval  fiM>e,  deli- 
cate features  and  lary^  dark,  draamjr  eyes, 
that  never  failed  to  impress  you  with  the 
same  ambiguous  feelinff.  It  was  Mooriah, 
it  was  handsome ;  but  there  was  a  shadow 
there  —  something  secret  and  aelfiah,  and 
smilingly,  silently  insolent. 

This  session  he  had  come  out  a  little,  and 
made  two  speeches  of  real  promise.  The 
ministers  had  complimented  his  uncle  upon 
tbem,  and  had  also  complimented  him. 
The  muse  was  there;  something  original 
and  above  routine — genius  porhaps  —  and 
that  passion  for  distinction  which  oreaka  a 
poor  man's  heart,  and  floats  the  riob  ta 
greatness. 

A  man  of  Cleve's  years,  with  hb  position, 
with  his  promise,  with  London  life  and 
Paris  lifi)  all  learned  by  rote,  courted  aad 
pursued,  wary,  contemptuous,  wnaual,  clever, 
ambitious  —  is  not  young.  The  wbola  cha- 
peron world,  with  its  wiles,  was  an  open 
tx)ok  fin*  him.  For  him,  like  the  man  in.  the 
German  legend,  the  earth  under  which 
they  mined  and  burrowed  had  grown  to  his 
eyes  transparent,  and  he  saw  the  gnomea  at 
work.  For  him  young  ladies'  smilva  wer4 
not  light  and  magic  —  only  marsh  firea  and 
tricks.  To  him  old  and  young  came  np 
and  simpered  or  fawned  ;  but  thev  dimnlod 
or  ogled  or  grinned,  all  in  the  PahMW  of 
Truth.  TmUi  is  power,  but  not  alwajra 
pretty.    For  ooounon  men  the  aor&ce  il 
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iieit;  all  Imond-tlial  is  knowledge —^  an 
jnouiaitioQ  of  jorrow. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  his  yean,  the 
clear  olive  oval  of  his  handsome  face,  the 
•et^ng  —  void  of  line  or  col6ur  -^of  those 
deep  dark  pjres,  so  enthusiastic,  yet  so  cold, 
the  rick  wave  of  his  dark  hair,  and  the 
vaooth  transparency  of  temples  and  fore- 
|iaad,  and  all  the  tints  and  signs  of  beaatiful 
^onthv  Cleve  Verney  was  well  stricken  in 
years  of  knowledge ;  and  of  that  sad  fpit  he 
vonld  not  have  surrendered  an  iota  m  ex- 
change  for  the  charms  and  illusions  of  inno- 
oencet  so  much  for  the  most  part  do  men 
prefer  power  to  happiness. 

*'  How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Oldys  ?  "  said  this 
brilliant  young  man  of  actualities  and  ex- 
pectations. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Vemey,  you  here  !  ** 

This  pretty  Caroline  Oldys  was  just  five- 
and* twenty,  and  in  her  sixth  London  sea- 
son. Old,  like  him,  in  the  world*s  dismal 
fM;^holo^,  betrayed  into  a  transient  sur^ 
prise,  smiling  in  genuine  |i;ladness,  almost 
Nxrgetiing  herself,  and  looking  quite  coua- 
Iry-girlish  in  the  momentary  efiusion.  It  is 
not  safe  affecting  an  emotion  with  men  like 
Cleve,  especially  when  it  does  not  flatter 
them.  He  did  not  care  a  farthing  wliether 
she  was  surprised  or  not,  or  glad  or  sorry. 
But  her  very  eye  and  gesture  told  him  that 
•he  bad  marked  him  as  he  stood  there,  and 
bad  chosen  the  very  seat  on  which  her  part- 
UPr  had  placed  her  of  malice  aforethoa^ht. 
Fine  acting  does  it  need  to  succeed  with  a 
critic  like  Cleve. 

^  Yes,  I  here  —  and  where*s  the  won- 
der?" 

"Why,  —  who  was  it?  —  some  one  told 
me  only  half  an  boor  ago,  you  were  some- 
where in  France.** 

**WelI,  if  it  was  a  man,  he  told  a  story, 
and  if  a  lady  she  made  a  mistake,"  said 
Cleve,  coolly  but  tartly,  looking  steadily  at 
her.  ^*  And  the  truth  is,  I  wanted  a  yacht, 
and  I  went  down  to  look  at  her,  tried  her, 
Hked  her,  and  bought  her.  Doesn't  it  sound 
very  like  a  marriage  ?  ** 

Ethel  laughed. 

<*  That's  your  theory  — we're  all  ibr  sale, 
and  handed  over  to  toe  best  bidder." 

**  Pretty  valtz,'*  said  Cleve,  waving  his 
slender  hand  just  the  least  in  the  world  to 
the  music.     '*  Pretty  thing !  '* 

He  did  not  use  much  ceremony  with  this 
young  lady  —  his  cousin  in  some  remote 
way  —  who,  under  the  able  direi*tion  ol'  her 
mt^ther,  Lady  Wimbledon,  had  ones  pur- 
mad  hin  in  a  barefaced  way  for  nearly 
three  «jaars ;  and  who,  thoujih  as  we  have 
seen,  her  mother  had  by  this  lime  quite  de- 


spaired, yet  liked  him  with  aH  ihe  nwanea 
that  remained  to  her.  • 

"  And  who  jve  you  going  to  mavry,  Car- 
oline? There's  jSedley^ — -Isee  him  over 
there.    What  do  yoo  say  to  Sedley  ?  ** 

*^No,  thanks — much  obliged  — but  Sed- 
ley, you  know,  has  seen  his  fate  in  thatsiy*- 
terious  ladv  in  Wales,  or  somewhere.  I 
once  had  a  letter  from  him." 

''Oh  I  has  he?"  He  signed  to  Sedley  ta 
come  to  them. 

Looking  through  the  chinks  and  ehaame 
that  now  and  then  opened  in  the  distil* 
guished  mob  of  which  he  formed  a  unit,  he 
occasionally  saw  the  stiff  figure  and  small 
features  of  his  pompous  uncle.  Lord  Ver- 
ney,  who  was  talking  affably  to  Lady  Wifl»> 
bledon,  whom  he  used  to  hate.  Lord  Ver- 
ney  did  not  wear  his  a<!reeable  simper.  He 
had  that  starch  and  dismal  expressioB,  rath- 
epf  which  caaie  with  grave  subjects,  and  he 
was  tapping  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
upon  the  back  ot*  his  left,  in  time  to  the  ca- 
dence of  his  periods,  which  he  did  when 
delivering  matter  particularly  well  worth 
hearinsr.  It  plainly  did  not  displease  Lady 
Wimbledon,  whatever  his  discourse  migl4 
be.  ''  I'm  to  be  married  to  Caroline,  I  sup- 
pose. 1  wish  that  old  woman  was  at  tha 
bottom  of  the  Red  Sea." 

Cleve  looked  straight  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Honorable  Miss  Oldys,  and  said  he,  with  a 
smile, ''  Lady  Wimbledon  and  my  uncle  ara 
deep  in  some  mvstery  — is  it  polttioal? 
Have  you  an  idea  r  " 

Caroline  Oldys  had  given  up  Uoshing 
very  long  a^o  indeed;  bat  there  was  Uie 
confusion,  without  the  tint  of  a  blush  in  her 
fiiuse,  as  he  said  these  words. 

''  I  dare  say  —  mamma's  a  great  poUli* 
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''Oh  !  I  know  that.  By  Jove !  my  nnde's 
lookine  this  way.     I  hope  he's  not  coming." 

*'  m)uld  }ou  mind  taking  me  to  maoi- 
ma?" 

"  No  —  pray  stay  for  a  moment.  Here'a 
Sedley." 

And  the  young  man,  whom  we  know 
pretty  well,  with  the  bold  blue  eyea  and 
golden  moustat'hes  and  good  frank  hand- 
some face,  approache«l  smiling. 

"  How  are  you,  Sedtey  V  ^  said  Cleve, 
giving  him  two  fingernL  ^Carolina  Oldys 
says  you've  had  an  adventure.  Wheie  was 
itV" 

"  The  lady  in  black,  you  know,  in  Wales,** 
reminded  Miiis  Oldyi*. 

*'  Oh  1  to  be  son-,"  aaid  Sedley  Inughsag. 
"  A  lady  m  gray,  it  wat.  I  saw  her  twiaa. 
B«t  that's  uMNre  than  a jyaar  old,  and  therf 
has  been  nothing  ever  since." 
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^  So  one  coiild  8upp<Me  any  thing  like 
that  of  me,"  said  Tom  Sedley. 

"•  I  beg  your  pardon ;  they  can  suppose 
anything  of  anybody,"  answered  Cleve,  and, 
seeing  that  Tom  looked  offended,  he  added, 
**  and  the  more  absurd  and  impossible,  the 
BKore  likely  with  some  people.  I  wish  you 
heard  the  things  that  have  been  said  of  me 
—  enough  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end, 
by  Jove!" 

"  Oh  1  I  dare  say." 

They  were  now  turning  into  the  street 
trhere  Cleve  had  taken  lodgings. 

*'  I  could  not  stand  those  fellows  any  lon- 
ger. My  nncle  has  filled  the  house  with 
them  —  varnish  and  paint  and  that  stifling 
plaster  —  so  Tve  put  np  here  for  a  little 
time." 

^'  I  like  these  streets.  I'm  not  very  far 
awa^  from  you  here,"  said  Tom.  ^*  And 
talking  of  that  affair  at  Caen,  you  know,  he 
said,  hy  Jove  he  did,  that  he  saw  you 
there." 

»«  Who  said  ?  " 

"  Tom  Blaukmore  of  the  Guards." 

**  Then  Tom  Blackmore  of  the  Guards 
Ue8  —  that's  all.  You  mav  tell  him  I  said 
so.  I  never  saw  him  —  I  never  spoke  to 
him  —  I  don't  know  him ;  and  how  should 
he  know  me  ?  And  if  he  did,  I  wa^n*t  there ; 
and  if  I  bad  been,  what  the  devil  was  it  to 
him  ?  So  besides  telling  lies,  he  tells  imper^ 
tinerU  lies,  and  he  ought  to  be  kicked." 
•  ^*  Well,  of  course  as  you  say  so,  he  must 
have  made  a  mistake;  but  Caen  is  as  open 
to  you  as  to  him,  and  there's  no  harm  in 
the  place;  and  he  knows  you  by  appear- 
ance." 

^  He  knows  everybody  by  appearance, 
it  seems,  and  nobody  knows  him ;  and,  by 
Jove,  he  describes  more  like  a  bailiff  than  a 
Guardsman." 

*^  He's  a  thorough  gentleman  in  every 
idea.  Tom  Blackmore  is  as  nice  a  little  fel- 
low as  there  is  in  the  world,"  battled  Tom 
Sedley  for  his  friend. 

*'  Well,  I  wish  you'd  permade  that  fault- 
less gentleman  to  let  me  and  my  concerns 
alone.  I  have  a  reason  in  this  case ;  and  I 
don't  mind  if  I  tell  you,  I  was  at  Caen,  and 
I  suppose  he  did  see  me.  But  there  was  no 
romance  in  the  matter,  except  the  romance 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  a  Jew ;  and  I 
wbh,  Tom,  you'd  just  consider  me  as  much 
as  you  do  the  old  baronet,  for  my  own  sake, 
that  is,  for  Pm  pretty  well  dipt  too,  and 
don't  want  everyone  to  know  when  or  where 
I  go  in  quest  of  my  Jews.  I  was  not  very 
hr  from  that  about  four  months  aso ;  and 
if  you  go  about  telling  everyone,  by  Jove 
my  nncle  will  guess  w^t  brought  me  there, 


and  old  fellows  dont  like  pott-cbiiM  on  their 

own  lives." 
**  My  dear  Cleve,  I  had  not  a  notion  ^— 
*'  Well,  all  you  can  do  for  me  now,  hav^ 

ing  spread  the  report,  is  to  say  that  I  wamCi 

there  —  I'm  serious,     llere  we  are." 


CHAPTER  XLYIII. 
A    LAOX. 

<<  Thbre'8  some  '  Old  Tom,'  isn't  ihwe? 
Gret  it,  and  glasses  and  cold  water,  iksnc," 
said  Cleve  to  his  servant,  who,  patient,  po- 
lite, sleepy,  awaited  his  master.  *'  Yon  wed 
to  like  it —  and  here  are  cigars ; "  and  he 
shook  oat  a  shower  upon  his  drawing-rooas 
table-cover.  ^  And  where  did  you  want  to 
go  at  this  time  of  night  ?  " 

"  To  Wrijprbt's  to  see  the  end  of  the  great 
game  of  billiards  —  Seller  and  Culverin, 
you  know ;  I've  two  pounds  on  it." 

**  Don't  care  if  I  go  with  you,  just  now. 
What's  this  ?  — When  the  de  vil  did  this  oeme. 
Cleve  had  picked  up  and  at  one  pale  glance 
read  a  little  note  that  lay  on  the  table ;  and 
then  he  repeated  coolly  enough  — 

'*  I  say,  when  did  this  come  ?  " 

'*  Before  one,  sir,  I  think."  said  She|»erd. 

**  Gretme  my  coat ;"  and  Shepperd  ai8a|K 
peared. 

*'  Pestered  to  death  about  money,"  ht  said 
moodily.  **  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  if  my 
uncle  wiil  make  a  statesman  of  me,  he  onght 
in  conscience  to  enable  me  to  liot  withonft 

the 

fire 

wait  lor 

me ;  but  finish  this  first.' 

Cleve  had  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  ont- 
er  coat,  and  buttoned  it  across  his  chin,  and 
pulled  a  sort  of  travelling  cap  down  on  his 
brows,  and  let  the  silk  flaps  cov«r  his  ekeeks, 
and  away  he  went. 

He  did  not  come  back  in  five  minntes ; 
nor  in  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  minutes.  The 
''  Old  Tom  "  in  the  bottle  had  mn  loir ;  Sed- 
ley looked  at  his  watch ;  he  codd  wait  no 
longer. 

When  he  ^ot  out  upon  the  flagwadr« 
though  not  quite  tipsy,  he  felt  the  agreeable 
stimulus  of  the  curious  *'  Old  Tom  "  snffir 
ciently  to  render  a  litle  panse  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  to  mind  with  clear- 
ness the  geographical  bearing  of  Wright's 
billiani-rooms  —whither  accordingly  east* 
ward,  along  deserted  and  echoing  streets, 
with  hero  and  there  •  polieemui  poking 
into  aia  area,  or  sanntering  along  his  twp- 
mile-an-hoor  duty,  march,  and  now  |Ad  the^ 
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AaUt    People  here  Hiosghi  Sir  Booth  had 
gone  to  Italy." 

**  Well,  it  was — but  you  mustn't  tell  him  I 
tdd  you.  There  was  a  Jew  fellow  down  at 
Makyry,  with  a  writ  and  a  lot  of  fellows  to 
nab  him;  but  the  old  fellow  was  off;  and 
the  Jew,  thinking  that  Wynne  Williams 
knew  where  he  was,  came  to  his  office,  and 
offered  him  a  hatfull  of  money  to  tell,  and 
lie  was  goin<r  to  kick  him  out ;  and  that's 
the  way  he  found  out  it  was  old  Sir  Booth : 
and  he  is  awfully  afraid  of  getting  into  a 
aerape  about  it,  if  the  old  people  heird  who 
the  tenant  Vas." 

**  So  he  would  —  the  worst  scrape  he  ever 
was  in,  with  m^  uncle^  at  all  events.  And 
that  d — d  Larkin  would  get  into  the  manage- 
ment of  every  thing,  I  suppose.  I  hope,  you 
have  not  been  telling  everyone  ?  " 

**  Not  a  soul  —  not  a  human  being.** 

^  There  are  some  of  the  Cardyllian  people 
that  hardly  come  under  that  term  ;  and,  by 
Jove !  if  yon  breathe  it  to  one  of  them,  it*8 
all  over  the  town,  and  my  uncle  will  be  sure 
to  hear  it;  and  poor  Wynne  Williams! 
—  you'll  be  the  ruin  of  him  very  likely.** 

**  I  tell  you,  except  to  you,  I  swear  to  you, 
I  haven't  mentioned  it  to  a  soul  on  earth,** 
exclaimed  Tom. 

**  Well,  I  do  think,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science and  fiirness,  you  ought  to  hold  your 
ton^e,  and  keep  faith  with  poor  Wynne,** 
said  Cleve  rudely ;  **'  and  I  toink  he  was  a 
monstrous  fool  to  tell  you.  You  know  I'm 
interested,**  continued  Cleve,  perceiving 
that  his  vehemence  surprised  Tom  Sedley, 
^be:auie  I  have  no  faith  in  Larkin  —  I 
think  him  a  sneak  and  a  hypocrite,  and  a 
roffue  —  of  course  that's  in  confidence,  and 
he's  doin;;  all  in  his  power  to  net  a  fast  hold 
of  my  uncle,  and  to  creep  into  Wynne  Will- 
iami's  pla^e ;  and  a  thing  like  this,  with  a 
hard  unreasonable  fellow  like  my  uncle, 
would  give  him  such  a  lifl  as  you  can't  im- 
agine.'* 

**  But  I'm  not  going  to  telL  Unless  you 
tell,  or  he,  I  don't  know  who's  to  tell  it — / 
won't,  I  know. 

^^  And  about  Sir  Booth — of  course  he's 
not  in  En^rland  now  —  but  neither  is  he  iu 
Italy,"  said  Tom. 

**  It's  well  he  has  you  to  keep  his  *  log '  for 
him,"  said  Cleve.  , 

**  He's  in  France." 

"Oh!" 
•  **  Yes,  in  the  north  of  France,  somewhere 
near  Caen,"  said  Tom  Sedley. 

"  I  wonder  you  let  him  get  so  near  Eng- 
land.    It  seems  rather  periloos,  doesn*t  it? ** 

^  So  one  wjuld  chiniL ;   but  there  he  is. 


Tom  Blackmore,  of  the  Guards,  jroa  know 

him?" 

*♦  No,  1  don*t,*' 

^  Well  he  saw  did  Fanshawe  there.  Ha 
happened  to  be  on  leave.'* 

»*  Old  Fanshawe?  "!* 

*^  No,  Tom  Blackmore.  He  likes  pokiag 
into  out  of- the- way  places." 

"  I  dare  say. ' 

**  He  has  such  a  turn  for  the  pictnresqiM 
and  all  that,  and  draws  very  nicely.** 

**  The  long  bow,  1  dare  say,*' 

**  Well,  no  matter,  he  was  there  —  Okl 
Fanshawe  I  mean  —  Blackmore  saw  him. 
He  knows  his  appearance  perfectly  — used 
to  hunt  with  his  bounds,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  often  talked  to  him,  so  he  oonld 
not  be  mistaken  —  and  there  he  was  as 
large  as  life.'* 

"  Well  ?  ** 

**  He  did  not  know  Tom  a  bit,  and  Tom 
asked  no  questions — in  tact,  he  did  nol 
care  to  know  where  the  poor  old  fellow- 
hides  himself — he  preferred  not  —  but 
Madame  something  or  other — I  forget  her 
name  —  gave  him  a  hbtory,  about  as  true  as 
Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  of  the  eccentric  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
taken  a  great  old  house,  and  had  his  family 
there,  and  a  most  beautiful  young  wife,  and 
was  as  jealous  as  fitty  devils ;  so  yon  see 
Maigaret  must  have  been  t^ere.  Of  course 
that  was  she,"  said  Tom. 

^'And  you  said  so  to  your  friend  Black- 
more  ?  "  sug^e^ited  Cleve  Verney. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Tom,  **  there  was  no  harm  in 
thoL  She's  not  in  danger  of  those  d— d 
writs  and  things." 

**  It  seems  to  me  you  want  to  have  him 
caugh^" 

*»  Well,  I  don't  see." 

'*'  Why,  saying  that  ha^i  just  this  advan- 
tage. That  prating  guanisman  was  sure  to 
talk  of  the  matter  when  you  gave  him  thai 
subject,  although  he  would  probably  never 
have  thought  again  of  having  seen  old  Fan- 
shawe, as  you  call  Sir  Booth,  in  France,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that.*' 

''  Well,  I  did  not  think  —  I  hope  not  — 
and  I  did  not  know  yon  took  any  interest  in 
him,"  said  Sedley  quite  innocently. 

''  Interest  I  /  —  me  I  Interest,  indeed ! 
Why  the  devil  should  /  take  an  interest  in 
Sir  Booth  Fanshawe  ?  Why  you  seem  to 
forget  all  the  trouble  and  annoyanee  he  haa 
cost  me.  Interest,  indeed  I  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Only,  I  think,  one  would  not  like 
to  set  ainr  poor  devil  into  worse  trouble  than 
he%  in,  for  no  olgeet,  or  to  be  supposed  io 
be  collecting  infofmation  about  him." 
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^  Ho  one  could  8upp<Me  any  thing  like 
that  of  me,"  said  Tom  Sedley. 

*^  I  beg  your  pardon ;  they  can  suppose 
anything  of  anybody,"  answered  Cleve,  and, 
seeing  that  Tom  looked  offended,  he  added, 
**and  the  more  absurd  and  impossible,  the 
BKore  likely  with  some  people.  I  wish  you 
heard  the  things  that  have  been  said  of  me 
—  enough  to  make  your  hair  stand  on  end, 
by  Jove !  *' 

"  Oh  !  I  dare  say." 

They  were  now  turning  into  the  street 
trhere  Cleve  had  taken  lodgings. 

**  I  could  not  stand  those  fellows  any  lon- 
ger. My  uncle  has  filled  the  house  with 
them  —  varnish  and  paint  and  that  stifling 
plaster  —  so  Tve  put  np  here  for  a  little 
time." 

**  I  like  these  streets.  I'm  not  very  far 
awa^  from  you  here,"  said  Tom.  ^*  And 
talking  of  that  affair  at  Caen,  you  know,  he 
said,  by  Jove  he  did,  that  he  saw  you 
there." 

»*  Who  said  ?  " 

"  Tom  Blackmore  of  the  Guards." 

**  Then  Tom  Blackmore  of  the  Guards 
lies  —  that's  all.  You  mav  tell  him  I  said 
so.  I  never  saw  him  —  L  never  spoke  to 
him  —  I  don't  know  him ;  and  how  should 
he  know  me  ?  And  if  he  did,  I  wa.^n*t  there ; 
and  if  I  had  been,  what  the  devil  was  it  to 
him  ?  So  besides  telling  lies,  he  tells  imper^ 
tinerU  lies,  and  he  ought  to  be  kicked." 
'  ^^  Well,  of  course  as  you  say  so,  be  must 
have  made  a  mistake ;  but  Caen  is  as  open 
to  you  as  to  him,  and  there's  no  harm  in 
the  place ;  and  he  knows  you  by  appear- 
ance." 

^^  He  knows  everybody  by  appearance, 
it  seems,  and  nobody  knows  him ;  and,  by 
Jove,  he  describes  more  like  a  bailiff  than  a 
Guardsman." 

*'  He's  a  thorough  gentleman  in  every 
idea,  Tom  Blackmore  is  as  nice  a  little  fel- 
low as  there  is  in  the  world,"  battled  Tom 
Sedley  for  his  friend. 

**  Well,  I  wish  you'd  persuade  that  fault- 
less gentleman  to  let  me  and  my  coucern<« 
alone.  I  have  a  reason  in  this  case ;  and  I 
don't  mind  if  I  tell  you,  I  wcu  at  Caen,  and 
I  suppose  he  did  see  me.  But  there  was  no 
romance  in  the  matter,  except  the  romance 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  a  Jew ;  and  I 
wish,  Tom,  you'd  just  consider  me  m  much 
as  you  do  the  old  baronet,  for  my  own  sake, 
that  is,  for  Pm  pretty  well  dipt  too,  and 
don't  want  everyone  to  know  when  or  where 
I  go  in  quest  of  my  Jews.  I  wa.i  not  very 
far  from  that  about  four  months  aso ;  and 
if  you  go  about  telling  everyone,  by  Jove 
my  uncle  will  guess  what  brought  me  there, 


and  old  fellows  don't  like  post-iMs  en  their 
own  lives." 
**  My  dear  Cleve,  I  had  not  a  notion  ^— 
'*  Well,  all  you  can  do  for  me  now,  hav- 
ing spread  the  report,  is  to  say  that  I  wamCt 
there  — I*m  serious.     Here  we  are." 


CHAPTER  XXTm. 
A    LABX. 

"  Thbre'8  some  <  Old  Tom,'  isn't  there? 
Get  it,  and  glasses  and  cold  waler^  Aerc," 
said  Cleve  to  his  servant,  who,  patient,  po- 
lite, sleepy,  awaited  his  master.  *^  Too  wed 
to  like  k  —  and  here  are  cigars ; "  and  he 
shook  oat  a  shower  upon  his  drawing-roooi 
table-cover.  ^  Aud  where  did  you  want  to 
go  at  this  time  of  night  ?  " 

''  To  Wrijght's  to  see  the  end  of  the  great 
game  of  billiards  —  Seller  aad  Culverw, 
you  know ;  Fve  two  poonds  on  it." 

**  Don't  care  if  I  go  with  yon,  just  now. 
What's  this  ? — When  the  devil  did  thia  oome. 
Cleve  had  picked  iq>  and  at  one  pale  glance 
read  a  little  note  that  lay  on  the  table ;  and 
then  he  repeated  coolly  enough  — 

'*  I  say,  when  did  this  come  ?  " 

**  Before  one,  sir,  I  think."  said  Shepperd. 

^  Gretme  my  coat ;"  and  Shepperd  w^ 
peared. 

^^  Pestered  to  death  about  money,"  ht  said 
moodily.  "  Upon  my  soul,  I  think  if  my 
uncle  ioi//make  a  statesman  of  me,  he  ought 
in  l^onscient!e  to  enable  me  to  live  without 
selling  my  vote;  see,  you  have  got  the 
things  here,  and  cigars.  I  iha'nt  be  five 
minutes  away.  If  rm  longer,  don't  wait  for 
me ;  but  finish  this  firsL" 

Cleve  had  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  out- 
er coat,  and  buttoned  it  across  his  chin,  and 
pulled  a  sort  of  travt^lling  cap  down  on  his 
brows,  and  let  the  silk  flaps  cover  his  ckeeki, 
and  away  he  went. 

He  did  not  come  back  in  five  minntes; 
nor  in  ten,  twenty,  or  forty  minutes.  The 
''  Old  Tom  "  in  the  bottle  had  run  loir  ;  Sed- 
ley looked  at  his  watch ;  he  could  wait  no 
lonuer. 

When  he  ^ot  out  upon  the  flagwav« 
though  not  quite  tipsy,  he  felt  the  agreeable 
stimulus  of  the  curious  ^  Old  Ton"  snffi^ 
ciently  to  render  a  litle  pause  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  to  mind  with  clear- 
ness the  geographical  bearing  of  Wright's 
billiani-rooms  —  whither  acoordinglj  eaai* 
ward,  along  deserted  and  echoing  streets, 
with  hero  and  there  •  policeman  poking 
into  aia  area,  or  sauntering  along  hu  twoh 
miie-an-hour  duty,  march,  and  now  and  that 
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rtfi^ed  Vf  tlie  WMftrthlj  nmste  of  lot««ek 
Cftte  aiBong  the  rooft. 

These  streets  and  squares,  among  which 
he  had  in  a  manner  lost  himself,  had  in  their 
day  been  the  haunts  and  quarters  of  fashion, 
a  fairy  world,  always  migrating  before  the 
steady  march  of  haziness.  Sedley  had  quite 
lost  his  reckoning.  If  he  had  been  content 
to  go  by  Lnd^ate  Hill,  he  would  hare  been 
at  Wright's  half  an  hour  before.  Sedley 
did  not  know  these  dingy  and  respectable 
old  squares ;  he  had  not  cTen  seen  a  polioe- 
nuui  lor  the  last  twenty  minotes,  and  was 
just  then  qnite  of  the  Irish  lawyer^  opinion, 
that  file  is  not  long  enough  for  short-cuts. 

Ib  a  silent  street  he  paseed  a  carriase 
siMiding  near  a  lamp.  The  driver  on  the 
ihgway  looked  hara  at  htm.  Sedley  was 
not  a  romantic  being  only  ;  he  had  also  his 
waggish  mood,  and  loved' a  lark,  when  it 
came.  He  returned  the  fellow's  stare  with 
a<  glance  as  significant,  slackening  his  pace. 

•*  Well  ?  "  said  Sedley. 

*•  Well ! "  rejdied  the  driver. 

^  Capital  I "  answered  Sedley. 

**  Be  yon  him  ?  "  demanded  the  driver, 
afWr  a  pause. 

•*  No ;  be  pou  f  "  answered  Sedley. 

The  driver  seemed  a  little-  puazled,  and 
eyed  Sedley  doubtfully ;  and  Sedley  looked 
into  the  carriage,  which,  however,  was  empty 
and  then  at  the  house  at  whose  rails  it  stood; 
bat  it  was  dark  from  top  to  bottom. 

He  had  thoughts  of  stepping  in,  and  avul- 
ing  himself  of  the  vehicle;  bat  seeing  no 

Krticular  fun  in  the  procedure,  and  liking 
tter  to  walk,  he  merely  said  nodding  to- 
wards the  carriage  — 
^  Lots  of  room.** 
**  Room  enough,  I  dessay." 
**  How  long  do  you  mean  to  wait  ?  ** 
^  A»  long  as  I'm  paid  fbr." 
**  Give  my  love  to  your  mother." 
•«  Feared  she  won't  vally  it" 
"  Take  care  of  yourself  for  my  sidce.** 
Doubtless  there  was  a  retort  worthy  of  so 
sprightly  a  dialogue ;  but  Sedley  could  not 
hisur  distinctly  as  he  paced  on,  looking  np 
at  the  moon,  and  thinking  how  beautifUly 
she  used  to  shine,  and  was   no  doubt  then 
shining,  ob  the  flashing  blue  sea  at  Cardyl- 
and  over  the  misty  mountains.     And 


he  thought  of  his  pretty  cousin  Agnes  Eth* 
etapB ;  and  ^  Yes,**  said  he  within  himself, 
quidceiiing  his  pace,  ^  if  I  win  that  two 
pounds  at  Wright's,  Fll  nut  two  pounds  to  it, 
the  two  pounds  I  should  have  lost,  thaa  is 
—  there's  nothing  extravapnt  in  that  — >  and 
brinir  little  Agnes  somethug  pretty ;  I  said  I 
would ;  and  though  it  wat  oafy  joke,  stHl  ifs 
a.pnxnsK. 


Sedley  -  was  a  goodnntured  felhnr.  Soase- 
tradesmen's  bills  that  morning  had  ^ght*» 
eoed  him,  and  as  he  periodically  did,  he  had 
bullied  himself  into  resolutions  of  ecooo- 
omy  out  of  which  he  inv:eniou«ly  rea« 
soned  himself  again.  **W£at  shall  it  be  ? 
I'll  look  in  to-morraw  at  D3rmoek  and 
Rose's  —  they  have  lots  of  charming  little 
French  triAesi  Where  the  deuce  are  we 
now?" 

He  paused,  and  looking  about  him,  and 
then  down  a  8table4aoe  between  two  old- 
fashioned  houses  of  haadsome  dimensions, 
he  saw  a  fellow  in  a  gMat  coat  loitering 
slowly  down  it,  and  kxMun^  up  violently  at 
the  two  or  three  windows  in  the  side  of  the 
mansion. 

**  A  robbery  by  Greoree  1"  thought  Sedlejs 
as  he  marked  the  prowling  vigilanee  of  the 
man,  and  hi»  peeuiiar  skulking  gait. 

He  had  no  sort  of  weapon  about  him,  net 
even  a  stick ;  but  he  is  one  of  the  best  spar* 
rers  extant,  of  his  weight,  and  thinks  plnok 
and  ^*  a  fistfuU  of  fives  "  well  worth  a  revol- 
ver' 

Sedley  hitched  his  shoulders,  plncked  off 
the  one  glove  that  remained  on,  and  fol- 
lowed him  softly  a  few  steps,  dogging  him 
down  the  lane,  with  that  shrewd,  ster» 
glance  which  men  exchange  in  the  prise 
ring.  But  when,  on  turning  about,  the  man 
in  the  surtout  saw  that  he  was  observed,  he 
confirmed  Sedley's  suspieions  by  first  pau»> 
ing  irresolutely,  and  ultimately  withdrawing 
suddenly  round  the  angle. 

Sedley  had  not  expected  tiiia  tactique^ 
For  whatever  purpose,  the  man  had  bean 
plainly  watching  the  house,  and  it  wms 
neariv  three  o^clock.  Thoroeghly  blooded 
now  for  a  **  lark,"  Sedley  followed  awifUy 
to  the  corner,  but  could  not  see  him ;  se  as 
he  returned,  a  low  window  in  the  sidapwaU 
opened,  and  a  female  voiee  said  **  Are  **  you 
there?" 

''  Yes,"  replied  Tom  Sedley,  cottfideatiaUf 
drawing  near. 

*^  Take  this." 

^  All  right "  —  and  thereupon  he  reteived 
first  a  bag,  and  then  a  boa,  eadi  leleraUf 
heavy. 

Sedley  was  amosed.  A  mystifieation  bad 
set  in ;  a  quiet  robbery  and  he  the  reoalver* 
He  thought  of  dropping  the  boo^  down  tha 
area  of  toe  reapectable  house  round  the  oot^ 
ner,  but  jnst  then  the  man  in  tiM  anrtout 
emerged  firom  the  wing,  so  to  speak,  aod, 
marching- sbwly  up  the  perspective  of  the 
lane,  seemed  about  to  difturb  hios,  hat  omm 
more  changed  hiaflsind,  and  diaappesrad. 

««WhatMto  happen  next?"  woodtred 
Tom  Sedley.    In  a  few  minutes,  a  door 
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which  opens  from  the  back  yard  or  ^rden 
of  the  house  from  which  he  had  received  his 
bortheiif  opened  cautiously,  and  a  woman  in 
a  black  cloak  stepped  out,  carrying  another 
bag,  a  heavy  one  it  also  seemed,  and,  beck- 
oning to  him,  said,  so  soon  as  he  was  suffi- 
ciently near, 

**  Is  the  carriage  come  ?  " 

**  Yes'm,**  answered  Tom,  touching  his 
hat,  and  affecting  as  well  as  he  could  the 
ways  of  a  porter  or  a  cabman. 

**  When  they  comes,*'  she  resumed, 
"  you*ll  bring  us  to  where  it  is,  mind,  and 
fetch  the  thinnrs  with  you  —  and  mind  ye, 
no  noise  nor  talking,  and  walk  as  light  as 
you  can." 

**  All  right,  said  Tom,  in  the  same  whisper 
in  which  she  spoke. 

It  could  not  be  a  robbery  —  Tom  had 
changed  his  mind ;  there  was  an  air  of  re- 
spectability about  the  servant  that  conflict- 
ed with  that  theory,  and  the  discovery  that 
the  carriage  was  waiting  to  receive  the  par- 
ty was  also  against  it 

Tom  was  growing  more  interested  in  his 
adventure,  and  entering  into  the  fuss  and 
mystery  of  the  plot 

*^Come  round,  please,    and    show     me 
where  the  carria<^  stands,"  said  the  woman, 
'beokonins  to  Tom,  who  followed  her  round 
the  comer. 

She  waitf^d  for  him,  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  elbow,  giving  him  a  little  jog  by  way  of 
caution. 

"  Hush  —  not  a  word  above  vour  breath, 
mind  "she  whispered;  '*  I  see  that*s  it;  well, 
needn't  come  no  nearer,  mind." 

*«  All  rii/ht,  ma'am." 

**  And  there's  the  window,"  she  added  in 
a  still  more  cautious  whisper,  and  pointing 
with  *a  nod  and  a  frown  at  a  window  next  > 
the  hail-door,  through  the  shutter  of  which 
a  dim  lijzht  was  visible. 

"  Ha ! "  breathed  Tom,  looking  wise, 
"  and  all  safe  there  ?  " 

**  We're  never  sure ;  sometimes  awake ; 
sometimes  not;  sometimes  quiet;  some- 
tim«*s  quite  wild-like;  and  the  window 
pushed  open,  for  hair !     Hoffle  he  is ! " 

**  And  always  was,"  hazarded  Tom. 

"  Wuss  now,  though,"  whispered  she, 
shakinsf  her  head  ruefully)  and  she  returned 
round  the  angle  of  the  house,  and  entered 
the  door  throu<ih  whiifh  she  had  issued,  and 
Tom  set  down  his  load  not  fhr  from 
th(^  same  point 

Before  he  had  waited  many  minutes,  the 
same  door  re-op(^ned,  and  two  ladies,  as  he 
judged  them  to  be  from  something  in  their 
air  and  dress,  descended  the  steps  together, 
fallowed  by  the  maid  carrying  the  olack- 


leather  basr  as  before.  They  stopped  just 
under  the  door,  which  the  servant  shut  cau- 
tiously and  locked ;  and  then  the!*e  three 
female  figures  stood  for  a  few  secondi  whis- 
pering together;  and  afler  that  they  turned 
and  walked  up  the  lane  towards  Tom  Sed- 
ley,  who  touched  his  hat  as  they  ap- 
proached, and  lifted  hit  load  again. 

The  two  ladies  were  m<ifHed  in  cloaks. 
The  taller  wore  no  hat  or  bonnet ;  but  had 
instead  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  head  and 
shoulders  hood-wise,  ^he  walked,  leaning 
upon  the  shorter  lady,  languidly,  like  a  per^ 
son  very  weak,  or  in  pain,  and  tlie  maid  at 
the  other  side  placed  her  arm  tenderly 
round  her  waist,  under  her  mufflers,  and 
aided  her  thus  as  she  walked.  They  crosMd 
the  street  at  the  end  of  the  stable-lane,  and 
walked  at  that  side  toward  the  carriage. 
The  maid  signed  to  Tom,  who  carried  bit 
luggage  quickly  to  its  destination  on  the 
box,  and  was  in  time  to  open  the  carriage 
door. 

'*  Don't  you  mind,"  said  the  woman,  put- 
ting Tom  unceremonionsly  ande,  and  ner- 
self  aiding  the  taller  lady  into  the  dd-fash- 
ioned  carriage.  As  she  prepared  to  mount, 
Tom  for  a  moment  fancied  a  n*cognition ; 
somethinc:  in  the  contour  of  the  figure,  muf- 
fled as  it  was,  for  a  second  struck  him ; 
and  at  the  same  moment  all  seemed  like 
a  dream,  and  he  stepped  backward  in- 
voluntarily in  amazement.  Had  he  not 
seen  the  same  gesture.  The  arm  moved 
backward,  exactly  so.  and  that  slender 
hand  in  a  gardening  glove,  holding  a  tiny 
trowel,  under  the  dark  transparent  foliage 
of  old  trees  ? 

The  momentary  gesture  was  gone.  The 
lady  leaning  back,  a  muffled  figure  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage,  silent  Her  com- 
panion, who,  he  thought,  looked  sharply 
at  him,  from  within,  now  seated  beside  her ; 
and  the  maid  also  from  her  place  inside, 
told  him  from  the  window  — 

**  Bid  him  drive  now  where  he  knows, 
quickly,"  and  she  pulled  np  the  window. 

Tom  was  too  much  interested  now  to  let 
the  thread  of  his  adventure  go.  So  to  the 
box  beside  the  driver  he  mounted,  and  de- 
livered the  order  he  had  just  received. 

Away  he  drove  swiflly,  citywards,  tliroai^h 
silent  and  empty  streets.  Tom  quickly  lost 
his  bearings ;  the  gas-lamp?  grow  few  and 
far  between ;  he  was  among  lanes  and  anih- 
es,  and  sober,  melancholy  streets,  ttt<:h  as 
he  had  never  suspected  of  an  existence  io 
such  a  rezion, 

Here  tne  driver  turned  suddenly  up  a 
narrow  way  between  old  brick  walls,  with 
in(U  of  dingy  grass  here  and  there  at  top, 
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and  the  worn  mortar  lines  orerlaid  with 
▼elvet  moss.  This  short  pasfiarre  tenninat^ 
ed  in  two  tall  brick  piers,  surmounted  by 
worn  and  moss-grown  urns  of  stone. 

Tom  jumped  down,  and  pushed  back  the 
mstj  iron  gates,  and  they  drove  into  an 
nnlighted,  melancholy  court-yard ;  and  Tom 
thandered  at  a  tall  narrow  hall-door,  be- 
tween chipped  and  worn  pilast(*rs  of  the 
same  white  9tone,  surmounted  by  some 
carved  heraldry,  half  effaced. 

Standing  on  the  summit  of  t-be  steps  he 
had  to  repeat  his  summons,  till  the  cavern- 
ous old  mansion  pealed  again  with  the  echo 
before  a  light  gave  token  of  the  approach 
of  a  living  Deing  to  give  them  greeting. 

Tom  opened  the  carriage  door,  and  let 
down  the  steps,  perhaps  a  little  clumsily  ; 
bnt  he  was  getting  through  his  duties  woiy 
derfully. 

The  party  entered  the  spacious  wainscotr 
ed  hall,  in  which  was  an  old  wooden  bench, 
on  which,  gladly,  it  seemed,  the  sick  lady 
sat  herself  down.  A  great  carved  door- 
way opened  upon  a  square  second  hall  or 
lobby,  through  which  the  ray  of  the  single 
candle  glanced  duskily,  and  touched  the 
massive  banisters  of  a  broad  staircase. 

This  must  have  been  the  house  of  a  yery 
great  man  in  its  day,  a  Lord  Chancellor, 
perhap.  one  of  those  Hogarthian  mansions 
in  which  such  men  an  my  Lord  Squander- 
field  might  have  lived  in  the  funtt  George*s 
days. 

•*  How  could  any  man  have  b  en  such  an 
idiot,**  thought  Se<iley,  filled  with  moment- 
ary wonder,  *'  as  to  build  a  palace  like  this 
in  such  a  place  !  ** 

"  Dear  me !  what  a  place  —  what  a 
strange  place ! "  whimpered  the  elder  and 
shorter  lady,  **  where  are  we  to  go  ?  " 

**  Up  stairs,  plea^'c'in,"  said  the  woman 
with  a  brass  candlestick  in  her  hand. 

*»  I  hope  therc"'8  fire,  and  more  light,  and 
—  and  proper  comfort  there  ?  " 

**  Oh  !  yes'm,  please  ;  every  thing  as  you 
would  like,  please." 

*•  Come,  dear,**  said  the  old  laily  tenderly 
giving  her  arm  to  the  languid  figure  resting 
in  the  hall. 

80  guided  and  lighted  by  the  servant 
they  followed  her  up  the  great  well  stair- 
case. 

CHAPTXR   XLIX. 
A  NEW    VOICE. 

Thk  ladies  ascended,  led  br  the,  maid  with 
the  candle,  and  closely  followed  by  their 
own  Servant,  and  our  friend  Tom  Sedlej  \ 


brought  up  the  rear,  tugging  the  l^  and- 
the  iMie  with  him. 

At  tlie  stair-head  was  a  great  gallerj 
from  which  many  doors  opened.  Tom  Sea- 
ley  halted  close  by  the  banister  for  orders, 
depositing  his  luggage  beside  him.  The 
maid  set  the  candle  down  upon  a  table,  and 
opened  one  of  these  tall  doors,  through 
which  he  saw  an  angle  of  the  apartment, 
a  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  and  a  pleasant 
splendour  of  candlelight ;  he  saw  that  the 
floor  was  carpeted,  apd  the  windows  cui^ 
tained,  and,  though  there  was  disclosed  but 
a  corner  of  a  large  room,  there  were  visible 
such  pieces  of  furniture  as  indicated  gener- 
al comfort. 

In  a  large  arm-chair,  at  the  further  side 
of  the  fire-place,  sat  the  lady  who  had 
thrilled  him  with  a  sudden  remembrance- 
She  had  withdrawn  the  shawl  that  hung  in 
hood-like  fashion  over  her  head,  and  there 
was  no  longer  a  doubt.  The  Beatrice  Cen-* 
ci  was  there,  his  Guido  —  very  pale,  dying 
he  thought  her,  with  her  white  han£ 
clasped,  and  her  beauUful  eyes  turned  up- 
ward in  an  a«:ony  of  prayer. 

The  old  lady.  Miss  Sheckleton,  came 
near  her,  leaned  over  her,  kissed  her  ten- 
derly, and  caressingly  smoothed  her  rich 
chestnut  hair  over  her  temples,  and  talked 
gently  in  her  ear,  and  raised  her  hand  in 
both  hers,  and  kissed  it,  and  drawing  a 
chair  clo^^c  to  hers,  she  sat  by  her,  murmur- 
ing in  her  oar  with  a  countenance  of  such  ■ 
kindness  and  compassion,  that  Tom  Sedley 
loved  her  for  it. 

Looking  up.  Miss  Sheckleton  observed 
the  door  open,  and  Tom  fancied  perceived 
him  in  the  perspective  through  it,  for  she 
rose  suddenly,  bhut  it  and  he  saw  no  more. 
Tom  had  not  discovered  in  the  glance  of 
the  old  lady  any  sign  of  reccsniiion,  and 
for.  the  sake  of  appearances  he  had  but- 
toned his  ffray  wrapper  close  acro«  his 
thn)at  and  breast  so  as  to  conceal  the  evi- 
dences of  his  ball  costume ;  his  shining 
lKK)ts.  however,  were  painfuUy  cooapicuooa, 
but  for  tliat  incongruity  there  was  no  help. 

And  now  the  servant  who  had  let  them 
in  told  Tom  to  bring  the  box  and  bag  into 
the  servants'  room,  to  which  she  1m  him- 
across  the  gallery. 

There  was  a  large  fire,  which  was  ]plf*M» 
ant,  a  piece  of  matting  on  the  iSoor,  a  lew 
kitchen  utensils  ranged  near  the  fire-place, 
a  deal  table,  an<]  some  commcm  kitchen 
chairs.  Dismal  enough  would  the  room, 
have  looked  notwithstanding  its  wainscot- 
ing, had  it  not  been  for  the  glow  diffused  by 
the  fire. 

By  tlii^  fire,  on  a  kitchen  chair,  and  upoA 
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tail  own  opera  liat.  which  he  wished  speeially 
to  suppresB,  sat  Tom  Sedley,  resolTea  to  see 
his  adventure  one  hour  or  so  into  ftiturityf 
before  abandoning  it,  and  {getting  home  to 
his  bed,  and  in  the  meantime  doing  his  best 
to  act  a  servant,  as  he  fttncied  such  a  func- 
tionary would  appear  in  his  moments  of  ease 
mbending  in  the  kitchen  or  the  serrants' 
ball.  The  maid  who  had  received  the 
visitors  in  the  hall,  Anne  Evans  by  name, 
square,  black-haired,  slightly  pitted  with 
small-pox,  and  grave,  came  and  sat  down 
ot  the  other  side  of  the  lire,  and  eyed  Tom 
Sediey  in  silence. 

Now  and  then  Tom  felt  uncomfortably 
about  his  practical  joke,  which  was  degener- 
ating into  a  deception.  But  im  hour  or  so 
longer  could  not  matter  much ;  and  might 
he  not  make  himself  reaUy  useful  if  the 
aervioes  of  a  messenger  were  rec[uired  ? 

Anne  Evans  was  con^^idenng  him  in 
silence,  and  he  turned  a  little  more  toward 
the  fire,  and  poked  it,  as  he  fleincied  a  groom 
would  poke  a  fire  for  his  private  comfort. 

^  Are  yon  servant  to  the  ladies  ?"  at  last 
she  a}<ked. 

Tom  smiled  at  the  generality  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  interpreting  in  good  faith  — 

**  No,"  said  he,  **  1  came  with  the  carriage." 

**  Servant  to  the  gentleman  ?  "  ^e  asked. 

••  What  gentleman  V  " 

**  You  know  well." 

Tom  ha^l  not  an  idea,  but  could  not  well 
say  so.  He  therefore  pokod  the  fire  again, 
and  said,    ^  Go  on,  miss ;  Fm  listening." 

She  did  not  go  on,  however,  fbr  some  time, 
and  then  it  wau  to  say  — 

*'  My  name  is  Anne  Evans.  What  may 
your  name  be  ?  '* 

**  Can't  tt'll  that  I  left  my  name  at 
home."  said  Tom  mysteriously. 

••  Won't  tell  ?  " 

**Can^" 

**  Tm  only  by  the  month.  Come  in  just  a 
week  ro-morrow,"  observed  Anne  Evans. 

**  They'll  not  part  you  in  a  month,  Miss 
Evans.  No ;  they  has  some  taste  and  feelin' 
among  them.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  you 
was  here  forever ! "  said  Tom,  with  en- 
thusiasm; *<and  what's  this  place,  miss  — 
this  house  1  mean  —  whose  house  is  it  ?  " 

**  Can't  sav,  only  I  bear  if  s  bought  ibr  a 
brewery,  to  be  took  down  next  year." 

I*  Oh,  criky  I "  said  Tom ;  "  that's  a  pity." 

l*here  was  a  short  pause. 

**I  Mw  you  Ide  your  'at,"  said  Anne 

'*  Not  'idc  It,"  said  Tom  —  only  sits  on  it  — 
always  aits  on  my  'at*' 

Tom  produced  it,  let  it  boun(*e  up  like  a 
aok-in-a4x>x,  and  shut  it  down  agam. 


Mfss  ^vans  was  neither  amiued  nor 
surprised. 

"  Them's  hopera  *At8  —  first  quality  — 
they  used  to  come  in  boxes  on  'em.  as  long  as 
fiMrn  here  to  you,  when  I  was  at  Mr.  Potter- 
ron's,  the  hatter.  Them's  for  gents  —  they 
air  —  and  not  for  servants." 

**  The  gov'nor  ^vcs  me  his  old  nns,**  said 
Tom,  producing  the  best  fib  he  could  find. 

**  And  them  French  boots,"  die  added 
meditatively. 

'*  Perquisite  likewise,"  said  Tom. 

Miss  Anne  Evana  closed  her  eyes,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  take  a  short  nap  in  her 
chair.  But  on  a  sudden  she  opened  ner  eyes 
to  sav  — 

^  I  think  you're  the  gentleman  himself." 

''  The  old  gentleman  ?  "  said  Tom. 

**  No.    The  young  un." 

'*  Fm  jest  what  I  tell  you,  not  objeetin'  to 
the  compliment  all  the  same,"  said  Tom. 

"  And  a  ring  on  your  finger  P*  ' 

"  A  ring  on  my  finger — yes.  I  wear  it 
two  days  in  the  week.  My  grand-nnrle's  ring 
who  was  a  gentlemaf>,  being  skipper  of  a 
coal  brig." 

«*  What's  the  lady's  name  ?" 

<<  Can't  tell,  Miss  Evans ;  duaanHL" 

"  Fuss  about  nothin' ! "  said  she,  and 
doaed  her  eyes  again,  and  opened  them  in 
a  minute  more,  to  add,  '*  bnt  I  think  you're 
him,  and  that's  mv  belief." 

^  No,  I  ain^,  miss,  as  yonll  see  by-and-by .' 

**  Tisn't  nothin'  to  me,  only  people  if  so 
close." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  ttU  woman  in 
black,  with  a  black  net  cap  on,  came  quietly 
but  quickly  into  the  room. 

"  rouVc  the  man  ?  "  said  she,  with  A  air 
of  autliority,  fixing  her  eyes  askance  on  Tom. 

"  Yes'm,  pleaae." 

**  Well,  you  don't  go  on  mo,  aocchint,  for 
you'll  be  wantei]  just  now," 

"  No,  ma'am." 

**  Where's  the  box  and  bag  you're  in 
charge  of  ?  " 

**  Out  here,"  said  Tom. 

**Hish,  man,  quiet;  don*t  yon  know 
there's  sickness  ?  Walk  easy,  ean*t  you  ? 
please^  consider." 

Tom  followed  her  almost  on  tip-toe  to  the 
spot  where  the  parcels  lay. 

**Grently  now,  into  this  room,  pletn;" 
and  she  led  the  way  into  that  aittiimoom 
into  which  Tom  IMtley  had  looked^  some 
little  time  since,  from  the  stair^head. 

The  beautiful  young  lady  was  gone,  but 
Miss  Sheckleton  was  standing  at  the  further 
door  of  the  room  with  her  hands  clasped, 
and  her  eyes  ralaed  in  prayer,  and  her  pele 
cheeks  wet  with  tears. 
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.  Beariiw  the  noiaet  she  gentiy  doted  the 
ooor,  ana.  hastily  drying  ber  e^res^  whis- 
pered, **  Set  them  down  uiere^^  pointing  to 
a  sofa,  on  which  Tom  placed  them  accor- 
dtn^lj.  ''  Thanks  —  that  will  do.  Yon  may 
Ipa. 

When  Sedley  had  dosed  the  door  '- 

**  Oh,  Ifrs.  Graver ! "  whispered  Anne 
Sheckleton,  clasping  her  wrists  in  her  trem- 
hlingfinj;er8,  **  is  she  very  ill  ?  ^ 

"Well  ma'am,  she  w  ill." 

"•  Bat,  oh,  my  Gkxl  I  you  don't  think  we 
<Dra  fonig,  to  lose  ^  her  ?^^  sbe  whispered 
wDdiy,  with  her  imploring  gaze  in  the 
nurse's  eyes. 

^  ^  Oh,  no  please  God,  ma'am,  it  will  all  be 
right.  You  most  not  fuss  yourself,  ma'am. 
You  must  not  let  her  see  you  like  this,  on 
no  account" 

*<  Shall  I  send  for  him  now  1 " 

**  No,  ma'am ;  he'd  only  be  in  the  way. 
i'll  tell  you  when ;  and  his  man's  here, 
ready  to  go,  any  minute.  I  must  go  back 
to  her  now,  ma'am.  Hish  I  ** 
^  And  Mrs.  Graver  disappeared  with  a 
little  rastle  of  her  dress,  and  no  sound  of 
steps.  That  solemn  Imti  floated  very  noise- 
lessly round  sick-beds,  and  you  only  heard, 
as    it  were,  the    hovering  of  her  winss. 

And  then,  in  a  minute  more,  in  glided 
lliss  Sheckleton,  having  dried  her  eyes 
very  carefully. 

And  now  came  a  great  knocking  at  the 
hall  door,  echoing  duUy  through  the  house. 
It  was  Dr.  Grimsbaw,  who  baa  just  got  his 
coat  off,  and  was  winding  his  watch,  when  he 
was  called  from  his  own  bed-side  by  this 
summons,  aod  so  was  here  afler  a  lon^ 
day's  work,  to  make  a  new  start,  and  await 
the  dawn  in  this  chamber  of  pun. 

In  he  came,  and  Miss  Sheckleton  felt  that 
light  and  hope  entered  the  room  with  him. 
Florid,  poruy,  genial,  with  a  light,  hopeful 
step,  and  a  good,  decided,  cheery  manner, 
he  inspired  confidence,  and  seemed  to  take 
command,  not  only  of  the  case,  but  of  the 
ailment  itself.  • 

Miss  Sheckleton  knew  this  good  doctor, 
and  gladly  shook  his  hand ;  and  he  recog- 
nised her  with  a  hesitating  look  that  seenied 
to  ask  a  \|iie8tion,  but  was  not  meant  to  do 
so;  and  he  spoke  cheerfutlv  to  the  patient, 
and  gave  his  directioos  to  the  nurse,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  more  told  flood  Anne 
'Sheckleton  that  she  had  better  leave  the 
patient 

^  So,  with  the  docility  which  an  able  phy- 
ndaa  in^ires,  sood  Anne  SheokleUm  <K>ey- 
ed,  and  in  the  next  room — aometimes 
praying,  sometimee  slaiidi^g  and  listsning, 
•ometimes  wandering  bom  point  to  point. 
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in  the  merest  restlesmess  —she  waited  aad 
watched  for  more  than  an  hour,  which 
seemed  to  her  longer  than  a  whole  mgh^ 
and  at  last  tapped  very  gently  at  the'  doof , 
a  lull  having  come  for  a  tame  in  the  sick- 
chamber,  a^  uni^le  longer  to  endure  1m^ 
suspense. 

A  little  bit  of  the  door  was  opened,  aad 
Anne  Sheckleton  saw  the  side  of  Mrs.  Gra- 
ver's straiffht  nose,  and  one  of  her  wrinkled 
eyes,  and  ner  grim  month. 

**How  is  sheV"  whispered  Miss  Sheclt- 
leton,  feeling  as  if  she  was  herself  ahoot  io 
die. 

"  Pretty  well,  ma'am,^  answered  the  nuite, 
but  with  an  awful  look  of  insincerity,  under 
which  the  old  lady's  heart  sank  down  aod 
down,  as  if  it  had  foundered. 

*^  One  word  to  Dr.  Grimshaw,**  she  whim- 
pered, with  white  lips. 

*^  You  canX  ma^am,"  murmured  the  nnne 
sternly,  and  about  to  shut  the  door  in  her 
face. 

**  Wait,  tratV,"  whispered  the  voice  of  kind 
old  Dr.  Grimshaw,  and  he  came  into  the 
next  f  oom  to  Miss  Sheckleton,  closing  the 
door  afler  him. 

**  Oh,  doctor  ! "  she  gasped. 

''  Well,  Miss  Sheckleton,  I  hope  shell  do 
very  well :  I've  just  given  her  something  — 
a  Slight  stimulant  —  and  I've*  every  confi- 
dence everything  will  be  well.  Don  t  make 
yourself  uneasy  ;  it  is  not  going  on  badly. 

**  Oh,  Dr.  Grimshfiw,  shall  I  send  lor 
him  ?  He'd  never  forgive  me ;  and  I  prom- 
ised her,  darling  Margaret  to  send." 

**  DonH  send  —  on  no  account  yet*  Xkm\ 
bring  him  here  —  he's  better  away,  t  D  tell 
you  when  to  send." 

The  doctor  opened  the  door. 

"StiUc^uietV" 

**  Yes,  sir,"  whispered  Mrs.  Graver. 

Again  he  closed  the  door. 

**  Kice  creature  she  seems.  A  relation  of 
yours  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  My  cousin." 

**  When  was  she  married  ?  " 

**  About  a  year  W)." 

'*  Never  any  tenancy  to  consumption  ?  " 

"  Never." 

**  Nothing  to  make  her  low  or  weak  ?  la 
she  hysterical  ?  " 

**  l}o,  hardly  that,  but  nervous  and  excit- 
able." 

**  I  know ;  very  good.  I  think  shell  do 
very  nicely.  If  any  thins  goes  the  least 
wrong,  ril  let  yon  know.  i7ow  stay  quiet  in 
there." 

And  he  shut  the  door,  and  she  heard  hit 
step  move  sofUv  over  the  next  room  floor, 
so  great  was  the  syenoe,  a&d  she  kneeM 
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down  and  prayed  as  people  bare  prayed  in 
shipwrecks ;    and  more   time '  passed,  and 
more,  slowly,  very  slowly.     Oh,  would  the 
'  dawn  ever  come,  and  the  daylight  again  ? 

Voices  and  moans  she  heanl  from  the 
room  Again  she  prayed  on  her  knees  to 
the  throne  of  mercy,  in  the  agony  of  her 
suspense,  and  now,  over  the  strange  roofs 
spread  the  first  faint  gray  of  the  coming 
oawnV  and  there  came  a  silence  in  the 
room,  and  on  a  sudden  was  heard  a  new 
tiny  voice  crying. 

*»The  little  child!"  cried  old  Anne 
Sbeckleton,  springing  to  her  feet,  with 
clasped  hands,  in  the  anguish  of  delight, 
and  such  a  gush  of  tears  as  she  looked  up, 
Uianking  Grod,  with  her  smiles,  as  comes  onfy 
in  such  moments. 

Margaret's  clear  voice  faintly  said  some- 
thing ;  Anne  could  not  hear  what 

"  A  boy,"  answered  the  cheering  voice  of 
Dr.  Grimshaw. 

'*  Oh !  he'll  be  so  glad  I "  answered  the 
fkint  clear  voice  in  a  kind  of  rapture. 

"  Of  course  he  will,**  replied  the  same 
cheery  voice.  .  And  another  question  came , 
too  low  for  old  Anne  Sbeckleton's  ears. 

**  A  heautifid  boy  I  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever 
you  could  desire  to  look  at  Bring  him  here, 
nurse." 

<*  Oh  the  darling  !  **  said  the  same  faint 
voice.    "  I'm  so  happy  !  ** 

«*  Thank  God  !  thank  God  I  thank  God ! " 
sobbed  delighted  Anne  Sbeckleton,  her 
cheeks  still  streaming  in  showers  of  tears  as 
she  stood  waiting  at  the  door  for  the  mo- 
ment of  admission,  and  bearing  the  sweet 
happy  tones  of  Margaret's  voice  sounding 
in  her  ears  like. the  voice  of  one  who  bad 
just  now  died,  beard  faintly  through  the 
door  of  heaven. 

For  ;bu3  it  has  been,  and  thus  to  the  end, 
it  will  be  —  the  "  sorrow "  of  the  curse  is 
remembered  no  more,  **  for  joy  that  a  man  is 
born  into  the  world.** 


CHAPTER  L. 
CLEVE  COMES. 

Tom  Sedley  was  dozing  in  his  chair,  by 
the  £re,  when  he  was  roused  by  Mrs. 
Grader's  voice. 

"You'll  take  this  note  at  once,  please,  to 
}Our  master ;  there's  a  cab  at  the  door,  and 
the  lady  says  you  musn't  make  no  delay.'' 

It  took  some  seconds  to  enable  Tom  to 
account  for  the  scene,  the  actor  and  his  own 
place  of  repose,  his  costume,  and  the  tenor 
of  the  strange  woman's  language.     In  a 


little  while,  however,  he  recovered  the  con- 
text, and  the  odd  passage  in  his  life  became 
intelligible. 

Still  half  asleep,  Tom  hurried  down  stairs, 
and  in  the  hall,  to  his  amazement,  read  the 
address,  "  Cleve  Verney,  Esq.**  At  the 
ball-door  steps  he  found  a  cab,  into  which 
he  jumped,  telling  the  man  to  drive  to  Cleve 
Verney  s  lodgings. 

There  were  expiring  liehts  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, the  blinds  of  which  were  up ;  and 
as  the  cab  stopped  at  the  steps,  a  figure  ap- 
peared at  one,  and  Cleve  verney  opened 
the  window  and  told  the  driver,  ^  Don't 
mind  knocking,  111  go  down.** 

'*  Come  up  stairs,  said  Cleve,  addresang 
Sedley,  and  mistaking  him  for  the  person 
whom  be  had  emf^oyed. 

Up  ran  Tom  Sedley  at  his  heels. 

"  Hollo  1  what  brings  you  here  ? "  said 
Cleve,  when  Tom  appeared  in  the  light  of 
the  candles.  **  You  don't  mean  to  say  the 
ball  has  been  going  on  till  now  —  or  is  it  a 
scrape  ?  ** 

*'  Nothing  —  only  this  I've  been  commis- 
sioned to  give  you ; "  and  he  placed  Miss 
Sbeckleton's  note  in  bis  hand. 

Cie?e  bad  looked  woefully  huFgard  and 
anxious  as  Tom  entered,  out  nS  counte- 
nance changed  now  to  an  ashy  paleness, 
and  there  was  no  mistaking  hii  extreme 
agitation. 

He  opened  the  note  -^  a  very  brief  one  it 
seemed  —  and  read  it 

'*  Thank  God  !  **  be  said  with  a  great 
sigh,  and  then  be  walked  to  the  window  and 
looked  out,  and  returned  again  to  the  can- 
dles, and  read  the  note  once  moire. 

**  How  did  you  know  I  was  up,  Tom  ?  ** 

*•  The  lights  in  the  windows." 

"  Yes.     i)on't  let  the  cab  go." 

Cleve  was  getting  on  his  coat,  and  speak- 
ing like  a  man  in  a  dream. 

"  I  say,  Tom  Sedley,  how  did  you  come 
by  this  note  ?  "  be  said,  with  a* sudden  pause, 
and  holding  Miss  Sheckleton's  note  in  his 
fingers. 

*'  Well,  quite  innocently,"  heatated  Sed- 
ley. 

*'  How  the  devil  was  it,  sir  ?  Come,  you 
may  as  well  tell.  By  heaven,  Sedley,  vou 
shall  tell  me  the  truth  I " 

Tom  looked  oh  Jiis  friend  Cleve,  and  saW 
his  eyes  gleaming  sharply  on  him,  and  hb 
fkce  white  with  a  kind  of  terror. 

**  Of  course  Til  tell  you,  Cleve,"  said  Tom, 
and  witb  this  exordium  he  stumbled  honest- 
ly through  his  story,  which  by  no  means 
quieted  Cleve  Verney. 

*;  You  d d  little  Paul  Pry  !"  said  he 

in  an  undertone-very  viciously  tlfrough  hit 
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teetli.  *^Well,  you  bave  got  liold  of  a 
secret  now,  like  the  man  in  the  iron  chesty 
and  by you  had  better  keep  it." 

A  man  who  half  blames  himself  already, 
and^is  in  a  position  which  he  hates  and  con- 
demns, will  stand  a  great  deal  more  of  hard 
language,  and  even  of  execration,  than  he 
would  pnder  any  other  imaginable  circum- 
stances. 

**  Yon  can't  blame  me  half  as  much  as  I 
do  myself.  I  assure  you,  Cleve,  Tm  awfully 
soirry.  It  was  the  merest  lark  —  at  first  — 
and  then  —  when  I  saw  that  beautiful  — 
that  young  lady  "  — 

**  Don*t  dare  to  talk  of  that  lady  any 
more ;  I'm  her  husband.  There,  you  have  it 
all,  and  if  you  whisper  it  to  mortal  you  may 
ruin  me ;  but  one  or  other  of  us  shall  die 
for  it!"  ' 

Cleye  was  talking  in  a  state  of  positive 
exasperation. 

"  Whisper  it  1  —  tell  it !  You  don't  in  the 
least  understand  me,  Cleve,"  said  Tom,  coU 
lettting  himself,  and  growing  a  little  lofty. 
**  I  don't  whisper  or  tell  things ;  and  as  for 
daring  or  not  daring,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean ;  and  I  hope,  if  occasion  for  dying 
came,  I  should  funk  it  as  little  as  any  other 
fellow." 

**  I'm  going  to  this  d d  place  now.     I 

don*t  much  care  what  you  do  :  I  almost  wish 
you'd  shoot  me." 

He  struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  looking 
not  at  Tom  Sedley,  but  with  a  haggard  ra<;e 
through  the  window,  and  away  toward  the 
cold  gray  east;  and  without  another  word 
to  Sedley,  he  ran  down,  shutting  the  hall- 
door  with  a  crash  that  showed  more  of  his 
temper  than  of  his  prudence,  and  Tom  saw 
himjum{^  into  the  cab  and  drive  away. 

The  distance  is  really  considerable,  but 
in  elevens  intense  reverie,  time  and  space 
contracted,  and  before  he  fancied  they  had 
accomplished  half  the  way.  he  found  himself 
at  the  tall  door  and  stained  pilasters  and 
steps  of  the  old  red-brick  house. 

i\nne  Evans,  half  awake,  awaited  his 
arrival  on  the  steps.  He  ran  lis^htly  up 
the  stairs ;  and,  in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Gra- 
ver's gesture  of  warning,  as  she  met  him 
with  raised  hand  and  her  frowning  "  Hish  ** 
at  the  Head  of  the  stairs,  he  checked  his 
pace,  and  in  a  whisper  he  made  his  eager 
inquiries.     She  was  going  on  very  nicely. 

**  1  must  see  Mi^^s  Sheckleton  —  the  old 
lady  —  where  is  she  ?  "  urged  Cleve. 

*•  Here,  sir,  please" — and  Mnu  Graver 
opened  a  door,  and  he  found  tired  Miss 
Sheckleton  tyinz  on  her  bonnet,  and  get- 
ting her  cloak  about  her. 

»*  Oh  1     Cleve  dear  "  —  she  called   him 


"  Cleve  "  now  — «*  Fm  so  delighted ;  she*! 
doing  very  well ;  the  doctor's  quite  pleased 
with  ner,  and  it's  a  boy,  Cleye,  and  —  and 
I  wish  you  toy  with  all  my  heart." 

And  as  she  spoke,  the  kind  old  lady  wat 
shaking  both  his  Jiands,  and  smiling  up  into 
his  handsome  face,  like  sunshine ;  but  that 
handsome  face,  though  it  smiled  down 
darkly  upon  her,  was,  it  seemed  to  her, 
strangely  joyless,  and  even  troubled.' 

"  And  Cleve,  dear,  my  dear  Mr.  Vemey 
—  I'm  80  sorry ;  but  I  must  go  immedintely. 
I  make  his  chocolate /in  the  morning,  and  he 
sometimes  calls  ior  it  at  half-past  seven. 
This  miserable  attack  that  kept  him  here, 
and  the  risk  in  which  he  is  every  day  h« 
stays  in  this  town,  it  is  so  distracting.  And 
if  I  should  not  be  at  home  and  ready  to  see 
him  when  he  calls,  he'd  be  sure  to  suspect 
something;  and  I  really  see  nothing  but 
ruin  from  his  temper  and  violence  to  all  of 
us,  if  he  were  to  find  out  how  it  is.  So 
good-bye,  and  God  bless  you.  The  Doctor 
says  he  thinks  you  may  see  her  in  a  very 
little  time  —  half  an  hour  or  so  —  if  you 
are  very  careful  not  to  let  her  excite  ot 
ajitate  herself;  and  —  God  bless  you  —  I 
shall  be  back,  for  a  little,  in  an  hour  or  two." 

So  that  kindly,  fluttered,  troubled,  and 
happy  old  lady  disappeared  ;  and  Cleve 
was  left  again  to  his  meditations. 

"  Where's  the  Doctor  ?  "  asked  Cleve  of 
the  servant. 

"'  I»  the  sitting-room,  please,  sir,  writing ; 
his  carriage  is  come,  sir,  please." 

And  thus  saying.  Mistress  Anno  Evans 
officiously  opened  the  door,  and  Cleve  en- 
tered. The  Doctor,  having  written  a  pre- 
scription, and  just  laid  down  his  pen,  wat 
pulling  on  his  glove. 

Cieve  had  no  idea  that  he  was  to  see 
Doctor  Grimshaw.  Quite  another  physi- 
cian, with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance^ 
h^d  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
Miss  Sheckleton.  As  it  turned  out,  how> 
ever,  that  gentleman  was  now  away  upon 
an  interesting  visit  to  a  noble  lady,  at  a 
country  mansion,  and  Doctor  Grimshaw 
was  thus  unexpectedly  summoned. 

Cieve  was  unpleasantly  surprised,  for  he 
had  already  an  acr|uaintance  with  that  good 
man  which  he  fancied  was  not  recorded  in 
bis  recollection  to  his  credit  I  think  if  the 
Doctor's  eye  had  not  been  directed  towards 
the  door  when  he  entered,  that  CUre  Yer- 
ney  would  have  drawn,  back;  but  that 
would  not  do  now. 

''  Doctor  (xrimshaw  ?  "  aaid  Cleve. 

'*  Yes,  sir ;  "  said  the  old  gentleman. 

''  I  think.  Doctor  Grimshaw,  you  know 
me?" 
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"  Oh,  yefi,  rir ;  of  coarse  I  do ;  **  said  the 
Doctor,  with  an  imcomfortable  smile,  ever 
§0  little  bitter,  and  a  slight  bow,  '^  Mr.  Yer- 
ney,  yes."  And  the  Doctor  paused,  looking 
towards  him,  pcdlins  on  his  othei^  glove,  and 
expecting  a  question. 

"  Tour  patient.  Doctor  Ghrimshaw,  doing 
verj  well,  I'm  told  ?  " 

"  Nicely,  sir — very  nicely  now.  I  was  a 
a  little  ancomfi>rtable  about  her  just  at  one 
time,  but  doins  tery  well  now ;  and  it's  a 
boy —  a  fine  child.     Good  morning,  sir.^ 

He  had  taken  up  his  hat 

**  And,  Doctor  Grimshaw,  just  one  word. 
May  I  beg,  as  a  Shatter  of  professional 
honour,  that  this  —  all  this,  shall  be  held  as 
strictly  secret  —  every  thinjj  connected  with 
it  as  strictly  confidential  ?  " 

The  Doctor  looked  down  on  the  carpet 
with  a  pained  countenance.  "  Certainly, 
sir,"  he  said,  drily.  <^  That's  all,  I  suppose  ? 
Of  course,  Mr.  Vemey,  I  shan't  —  since 
such,  I  suppose  to  be  the  wish  of  all  parties 
—  mention  the  case." 

^*  Of  all  parlies,  certainly ;  and  it  is  in 
tenderness  to  others,  not  to  myself,  that  I 
make  the  request." 

"  I'm  sorry  it  should  be  necessary,  sir ;  " 
said  Doctor  Grimshaw,  almost  sternly.  '^  I 
know  Miss  Sheckleton  and  her  family ;  this 
poor  young  lady,  I  understand,  is  a  cousin 
of  her's.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  upon  her  account, 
that  any  mystery  should  be  desirable.** 

**  It  is  desirable,  and,  in  fact,  indinpensa- 
■ble,  sir,"  said  Cleve,  a  little  stiffly,  for  be  did 
not  see  what  right  that  old  doctor  had  to  as- 
sume a  lecturer's  tone  toward  him. 

*'*'  No  one  shall  be  compromised  by  me, 
sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  a  sad  and  offend- 
ed bow. 

And  the  Doctor  drove  home  pretty  well 
tired  out.  I  am  afraid  that  Cleve  did  not 
very  much  care  whom  he  might  compromise, 
provided  he  himself  were  secure.  But 
■even  from  himself  the  utter  selfii^ness, 
which  toned  a  character  passionate  and  im- 
petuous enough  to  simulate  quite  uncon- 
sciously the  graces  of  magnanimity  and 
tenderness,  was  hidden. 

Cleve  fancied  that  the  cares  that  preyed 
upon  his  spirits  were  for  Margaret,  and 
-when  he  sometimes  almost  regretted  their 
marriage,  that  his  remorse  was  altogether 
for  her,  ail  his  caution  and  finesse  were 
exacted  by  bis  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
}m  young  wife,  and  the  long  system  of  mys- 
itery  and  deception,  under  which  her  proud. 


frank  spirit  was  pining,  was  practised  solely 
for  her  advantage. 

So  Cleve  was  in  his  own  mind  somethinff 
of  a  hero  —  self-sacrificing,  ready,  if  need 
be,  to  shake  himself  free,  for  sake  of  his 
k>ve  and  his  liberty,  of  all  the  intoxications 
and  enervations  of  his  fin^ish  life,  and 
fortis  colonus^  to  delve  the  glebe  of  Canada 
or  to  shear  the  sheep  of  Australia.  He 
was  not  conscious  that  all  these  were  the 
chimeras  of  insincerity,  that  ambition  was 
the  breath  of  his  nostms,  and  that  his  idol 
was  —  himself. 

And  if  he  mistakes  himself,  do  not  others 
mistake  him  also,  and  clothe  him  with  the 
nobleness  of  their  own  worship  ?  Can  it 
be  that  the  light  and  music  and  the  incense 
that  surround  him  are  but  the  tributes  of  a 
beautiful  superstition,  and  that  the  idd  in 
the  midst  is  cold  and  dumb  ? 

Cleve,  to  do  him  justice,  was  moved  on 
this  occasion'.  He  did  —  shall  I  say?  — 
yearn  to  behold  her  again.  There  was  a 
revival  of  tenderness,  and  he  waited  with  a 
real  impatience  to  see  her. 

He  did  see  her  — just  a  little  gleam  of 
light  in  the  darkened  room ;  he  stood  be- 
side the  bed,  clasping  that  beaotiful  hand 
that  Grod  had  committed  to  his,  smiling 
down  in  that  beaotiful  fiice  that  smiled  un- 
utterable lovfe  up  again  into  his  own. 

"  Oh  !  Cleve,  darling  —  oh,  Cleve  I  I'm 
so  happv." 

The  languid  hands  are  clasped  on  his, 
the  yearning  eyes,  the  smile,  look  np.  It 
is  like  the  meeting  of  the  beloved  after 
shipwreck. 

**  And  look,  Cleve ; "  and  with  jost  ever 
so  little  a  motion  of  her  hand  she  draws 
back  a  silken  coverlet,  and  he  sees  in  a 
deep  sleep  a  little  baby,  and  the  beantifhl 
smile  of  young  maternity  falls  upon  it  like 
a  blessing  md  a  caress.  *'  Isn't  it  a  darling  ? 
Poor  little  thing !  how  quietly  it  sleeps.  I 
think  it  is  the  dearest  little  thing  that  ever 
was  seen  —  our  little  baby !  " 

Is  there  a  prettier  sight  than  the  yonng 
mother  slniling,  in  this  the  hour  of  her 
escape,  upon  the  treasure  she  has  found  ? 
The  wondrous  gift,  at  sight  of  which  a  new 
love  springs  up  —  never  —  never,  whOe  life 
remains,  to  cease  its  flowing.  Looking  ou 
such  a  sight  in  silence,  I  think  I  bear  the 
feet  of  angels  round  the  bed — I  think  I 
see  their  beautiful  eyes  smiling  on  the  fhce 
of  the  little  mortal,  and  tbetr  blessed  hands 
raised  over  the  head  of  the  fair  yoang  mo- 
ther. 
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known  -work  which  cither  of  them  oas  donu, 
])ug  written  ft  verj  Bgreoalile  ar.ii  graceful 
meoKiir  c^  bis  lue  friend.  It  ^ttd  not  ^n 
eaiy  thing  to  do.  Moet  biograpbera  ovw- 
low  with  an  overdone  eathuaiosm  fbr  their 
bero,  and  if  lo  this  /uror  buyra/iliie: 
added  tb«  strong  and  hon«st  aentiment 
which  fiomefi  of  doac  personal  fiiendship 
snd  «olleaeue^hip,  tlie  diSiculIjr  of  writing 
withwarmui  enough  to  aalisfj  tlio  wr 
own  affeolion  for  his  subject,  and  yet 
good  aenta  and  moderation  enouab  not  to 
Olfend  the  leas  partial  reader,  is  sufficiently 
obTious.  Thid  difficulty  Mr.  Miirtin  baa 
orercomo  perf«i-ll/.  The  Eaoie  finished 
taate  wliivh  ha;^  made  hiin  so  conspicuously 
•accusaful  as  a  translator  has,  in  another 
fonu  ma>le  him  succfssiul  as  &  biographer. 
Hia  book  is  pirched  in  a  moderate  ton<.'. 
•ad  Dowbero  contains  any  of  that  noiay 
fnaainea  wiih  which  biographi'ra  too  often 
insit  on  prolo.'^ting  about  what  a  (liant  they 
are  writing.  Professor  Aytoun  had  nothing 
uf  thti  ^iaut  about  him,  aud  &lr.  Martin 
nowhere  pretends  to  ray  that  be  waa 
He  only  claims  for  him  the  placu  of  a 
wlio  made  the  most  of  his  natural  gifts,  _ 
wrote,  both  as  a  humorist  and  a  poet,  things 
which  delielited  one  generation,  aiid  some  or 
which  bid  fwr  W  delight  at  least  a  cou|ili:  i>l 
generations  more ;  who  hail  a  wide  and  wholi'- 
■ome  inSuenuu  both  as  a  teacher  in  his  clan 
and  a  critic  in  the  press,  and  whose  fine 
■Lature  endeaied  him  U>  a  lar;:e  circle  of 
friends  to  have  been  di:tf  to  whom  siya 
much  for  a  man'n  ilispueilion  and  cbiiracter. 
Mr.  ilariin's  memoir  is  brief^  as  Aytonn'a 
life  was  little  diversified  with  incideuU  out 
of  ibe  ordinary  run.  Ayloun  was  one  of  a 
class  of  men  whose  numbers  are  daily  grow- 
ing fewer.     He  was  a  follower  of  literatui 


penetrated  With  earneatncss  and  [mKtioality 
though  we  do  not  seem  lo  get  on  much  the 
faster  lor  it  nil,  one  couid  not  expect  people 
"  lenUl  BfKction  for 
'Aa  ao  BtroD|!  among 
riters  ot  one  and  two  eeneriDon*  "— 
One  evil  result  of  this  will  be  a  I 

the  graver  1 


proper. 


and  for  literature's 


nsake.    That 


simply 
rtioular 


a  any,  lie  did   not  love  Uloi 
and  solely  as  an  organ  of  some  one  parti 
Htofiileiu,  political,  sociiti, or  phlloiophi 
Hen  whoupire  to  write  noware1a«ingmc 
and  luorc  the  old-fashioned  love  ofbooks  a 
luUers.      Tbey   want  to  be  ibinkera,  or 
renovate  lii-.tor_v  nr  in  promnii'  *ime  viej 
OD  things  in  general.      This  iiiny  be  an  i 
pTOTement  on  the  old  notion.     In  an   age 
which,  like  our  own,  is  or  pretends  to   be 


r  of  WUi 
If  Thfodoi 


miJlBO 


written  style,  only  indicatiTB  of 
'  loss  to  tlte  mind  of  a  fine  and 
feeling,  and  of  a  generoos 
sympathy  with  all  th«  dhadux  and  siihileties 
of  sentiment  thai  is  aiiychiu^  rnLbpr  than 
practical.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
than  has  this  Hue  and  bright  feeling  —  it  ia 
one  of  the  last  and  most  delightful  remlM 
of  wise  culture  —  therefore  he  should  be 
itidifierent  to  the  practical  aide  ol  things  or 
inactive  in  the  current  of  public  affairs. 
This  was  certainly  not  the  case  with 
Aytono.  Full  ot'  love  for  literature  and  ila 
nicetJes,  he  -was  also,  like  Frofcsaor  Wilaoa, 
his  farhar-in-law,  a  strong  pohtieian.  The 
airenglh  of  bo  bumorisiia  qualities  in  him, 
if  oothingelse,bred  a  constant  and  lively 
interest  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  time. 
Hie  various  pieces  originating  in  llie  job- 
beries, rsscahtiea,  and  eveniual  disasters  of 
the  time  of  the  railway  mania,  show  that 
fbn'e  and  sincerity  of  poetic  feeling  had  not 
extinguished  »  warm  interest  in  everything 
ibat  waa  going  on  around  him,  nnr  lesaenen 
bis  power  rf  vigorous  practical  dernm- 
.iHiion.  With  one  or  two  unimportant 
r'loi'ptions  Avioiin's  share  in  public  bnsi- 
neas  was  from  the  outside.  He  was  a  critic 
of  public  transaction*  rather  than  an  aubui 
worker  in  them. 

Like  many  otKer  men  who  have  distin- 
guiahed  themsulvoa  in  letters,  Aytoun  w« 
originally  meant  fbr  a  lawyer.  He  waa 
fin-l  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  as  hia  ftthor 
had  been  before  him,  and  then  he  became 
advocate.  Hut  neither  branch  of  the 
ti^aaion  suited  hia  tastes.  His  heart  wm 
imong  books.  Thia  inelination,  which  at 
all  timea  appears  to  have  been  strong  in 
him,  was  confirrood  bv  a  residence  for  sotnc 
time  after  leaving  college  at  Asehaffenburg, 
where  he  learnt  German  and  made  acquaint- 
aoce  with  tlw  works  of  G^etbe,  and  ot  bd- 
other  writer  who  had  the  swn.i  ■timalating 
tiiflaence  upon  him  as  upon  nearly  eveiy- 
bodv  else— Tieck.  While  here  he  made 
an  English  version  ol"  Fourf.  which  waa 
never  published,  and  tried  his  hand  at  some 
of  tloeihe's  minor  poems  —  a  task  in  which 
in  lAter  yetm,  with  Mr.  Martin  for  coad- 
jutor, he  t-ecame  remarkablj^  auccesrful,  do- 
ing good  service  in  familiarising  the  English 
public    with    tho-e    incomparal.le    ■"■-■•"- 
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the  pains  of  whicb  Aytoun  thought  them 
worthy.  He  tried  for  oine  jears  to  trans- 
late the  Bride  oj  Corinth  in  the  original 
metre,  **  but  had  not  been  able  to  produce 
80  much  as  one  stanza  to .  his  own  satisfac- 
tion." By  the  time  he  was  one-and-twenty 
Ay  ton  n  ielt  on  which  side  his  strength  lay, 
and  although  he  paid  just  attention  to  the 
demands  of  his  profession  for  the  next  ten 
years  after  his  return  from  Germany,  he 
kept  steadily  to  work  at  various  literary 
ventures.  He  had  judgment  and  self-knowl- 
edge enough  to  recognize  that  criticism  and 
poetry  were  the  field  in  which  he  was  likely 
to  excel  iar  more  than  in  chambers  and  the 
Courts  of  law.  During  this  period  his  com- 
position was  exceedingly  multifarious.  He 
published  translations  of  Uhland,  of  a  book 
of  the  Iliad  in  trorhaics,  and  of  some  Ro- 
maic pieces.  He  wrote  poems,  among 
.them  *'  Hermotimus."  He  wrote  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Richard  the  First.  Above  all, 
between  1842  and  1844  he  and  Mr.  Martin 
wrote  those  humorous  papers  in  Tait*s  Mag- 
azine in  which  were  first  published  the  fa- 
mous Br>n  Gaul  tier  Ballads.  In  a  note, 
Mr.  Martin,  who  firi^t  used  Bon  Gaultier  as 
a  nom  de  plume,  tells  ua  what  Rabelaisian 
students  knew,  that  the  name  comes  from 
Master  Francois  Rabelais  —  **  A  moy  n'est 
que  honncur  et  gloire  d'estre  diet  et  repute 
Bon  Ganltier  et  bon  compai^on;  en  oe 
nom,  suis  bien  venu  en  toutes  Donnes  com- 
pai»-nie8  de  Pantagruelistes."  At  all  evetits, 
the  Bon  Gaultier  of  the  ballads  is  welcome 
in  all  good  companies  of  people  who  like 
vigorous  and  racy  humour.  Some  too  fas- 
tidious persons  have  beerf  very  angry  with 
the  autiiors  tor  a  supposed  irreverence  in 
thei>e  paro(]lies.  Mr.  Martin  protests  that 
parody  is  a  viiled  compliment,  and  that  it 
was  precisi  ly  'he  poets  whom  they  most  ad- 
mired that  they  imitated  meet  frequently. 
"  This  was  not  certainly  from  any  want  of 
reverence,  but  rather  out  of  the  fulness  of 
our  admiration,  just  as  the  excess  of  a 
lover's  fondness  runs  over  into  raillery  of 
the  very  qualities  that  are  dearcfct  to  his 
heart."  Nobotly,  he  adds,  ought  to  parody 
a  poet  unit  ss  he  loves  him,  just  as,  accord-  j 
ing  to  Hein<''!t  8a\  ing,  nobody  has  any  busi- 1 
ness  to  ridicule  mankind  unless  he  loves  | 
them.  **Nt  ver,  probably,"  says  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, '*  were  verges  thrown  off  with  a  keener  , 
een2*e  of  enjo}  ment.  In  writing  them  we  I 
had  no  thought  of  the  public ;  and  it  was  a  i 
pleasant  surprise  to  us  when  we  found  how  i 
rapidly  they  became  popular,  not  only  in  ! 
England,  but  also  in  America,  which  had  | 
come  in  for  no  small  share  of  severe  though  , 
well-meant  ridicule."    This  genifd  co-opera- 1 


tion  infected  or  enriched  each  of  the  writers 
with  something  of  the  manner  of  the  other. 
Aytoun  himself  was  struck  by  the  occasional 
resemblance  of  their  styles.  "There  is 
one  of  yours,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Martin  of 
the  translations  from  Groethe,  "  which  I 
could  have  almost  ^wora  to  as  mine  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  cadence,  if  I  did  not 
know  it  to  be  yours."  We  have  often  won- 
dered why  this  kind  of  literary  collabora- 
tion, which  is  so  commonly  practised,  and 
with  so  much  success,  in  France,  should  be 
so  rare  as  it  is  in  this  country.  Is  it  only 
one  of  the  thousand  symptoms  or  results  of 
our  anti-social  and  isolated  disposition? 
Certainly  not  every  clever  man  would  be 
so  pleasant  to  work  with  as  Mr.  Martin  de- 
/clares  Aytoun  to  have  been.  First  and 
foremost,  he  was  a  man  "  full  of  health  and 
vigour,  and  with  a  flow  of  spirits  which 
seemed  inexhaustible."  Then  he  had  a 
knack  of  giving  a  firesh  aspect  to  familiar 
things  by  a  quamt  turn  of  phrase  or  an  un- 
looked-for epithet.  He  was  well-read,  had 
a  good  memory,  and  "  his  vivid  imagination 
warmed  the  stream  of  his  conversation  with 
a  kind  of  poetical  underglow."  His  nature 
was  too  kindly  to  let  him  shine  in  the  fierce 
cold  way  in  which  Jcrrold  shone.  Wit  was 
not  with  him  a  glittering  weapon  for  stab- 
bing purposes.  Mr.  Martin  only  knows  of 
one  instance  in  which  he  said  something 
that  could  not  fail  to  give  pain.  After 
hearing  Thackeray  deliver  one  of  his  lec- 
tures on  the  Gt^orges,  Aytoun  said  to  him 
siilcnetically,  "  Stick  to  your  Jeameses, 
Thackeray  ;  they  are  more  in  your  line  than 
the  Georges."  Mr.  Martin  explains  the  se- 
verity of  this  by  the  fact  that  Thackeray 
had  spoken  evil  things  of  Mary  Stuart,  who 
happtfned  to  be  the  object  of  Aytoun's  ado- 
ration. There  are  to  this  day  Scotchmen 
who  resent  a  disrespectful  opinion  about 
Qtieen  Mary  with  as  much  beat  as  they 
would  resent  an  imputation  on  the  honour 
of  a  mother  or  a  wife.  Previously  to  this 
untoward  saying,  and  perhaps  afterwards 
too,  there  was  a  very  cordial  good  feeling 
between  Aytoun  and  Thackeray.  Mr. 
Martin  has  published  two  exceedingly 
quaint  and  characteristic  letters  from  toe 
latter  tc  his  friend.  The  first,  written  in 
1847,  and  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
Aytoun  was  the  editor  of  BlackujuocVs  Mag^ 
azine,  was  to  beg  him  to  **  shout  Titmarsh 
for  ever  I  hurrah  tor  &c.  &c." ;  in  other 
words,  to  write  a  friendly  criticism.  Ten 
days  later  he  wrote  a  second  letter,  with- 
drawing the  petition  so  quaintly  preferred 
in  its  prcJdecessor.  *^Fuff8  are  good,"  be 
says,  *'  and  the  testimony  of  good  men  ;  bat 
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I  don't  think  these  will  make  a  flnccess  for 
a  man,  and  he  ought  to  stand  as  the  public 
chooses  to  put  him."  In  the  same  letter  — 
"  The  women  like  Vanity  Fair,  I  find,  very 
mnch,  and  the  publishers  are  auite  in  eood 
spirits  regarding  that  venture.      Finalfy  — 

This  is  all  I  have  to  say  —  in  the  solitude  of 
midnight  —  with  a  qaiet  cigar  and  the  weakest 
(sin-and-water  in  the  world,  ruminating  over  a 
child's  ball,  from  which  I  have  just  come,  hav- 
ing gone  as  chaperon  to  my  little  girU.  One 
of  them  had  her  hair  plaited  in  two  tails,  the 
others  had  ringlets  (herefollown  a  sketch  of  the 
chiidren),  and  the  most  fascinating  bows  o^blue 
ribbon.  It  was  very  merrv,  and  likewise  senti- 
mental. We  went  in  a  fly  quite  genteel,  and 
law  1  what  a  comfort  it  was  when  it  was  over ! 

Aytoun*s  own  drollery  was  of  a  very  differ- 
ent stamp  from  Thackeray's.  It  was  less 
unctuous,  harder,  more  steel-like.  Even  in 
his  most  rollicking  pieces,  we  hear  none  of 
that  pleasant  chueklins  undertone  which 
makes  Tliackeray  so  delicious.  Avtoun's  fun 
seems  the  product  of  intellectual  cleverness, 
rather  than  of  that  rich  moral  meditative- 
ness  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  humour  of 
the  highest  kind.  We  can  see  Aytoun  hard 
and  perseverin^ly  at  work,  but  somehow 
we  have  no  notion  of  him  as  a  man  croon- 
ing over  his  work.  He  would  seem  rather 
to  have  dashed  at  it  at  full  tilt.  His  hu- 
mour has  no  signs  of  having,  so  to  say, 
soaked  into  him.  It  is  bright  rather  than 
rich,  intellectual  and  literarv  rather  than 
deeply  moral.  Let  anybody  with  the  pres- 
ent volume  in  his  han(is  turn  from  Thacker- 
ay's two  letters  to  the  humorous  pieces 
which,  among  others,  Mr.  Martin  has 
placed  in  his  Appendix.  He  will  at  once 
recognise  one  or  two  of  Aytoun's  most  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  as  a  humourist 

Aytoun  was  ap{)ointcd  to  his  professor- 
ship at  Edinburgh  in  184.5,  when  he  was 
thirty-two  years  old.  As  a  professor  he 
was  most  successful.  His  pupils  numbeted 
thirty  when  he  came  to  the  chair.  In  1864, 
the  year  before  he  died,  they  were  a  hun- 
dred and  fil)y.  He  took  all  possible  pains 
with  his  clas^,  and  oven  the  hateful  drudg- 
ery of  looking  over  masses  of  exercises  was 
not  too  irksome  for  him.  As  Mr.  Black- 
wood says  of  him,  he  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  work.  He  lalioured  sedulously  with  his 
pupils.  He  kept  up  his  competition  for 
such  business  at  the  Scotch  bar  as  was  open 
to  him.  He  wrote  steadily  for  Blackwood. 
In  1852  his  brilliant  and  sustained  support 
of  Toryism,  notably  in  the  Free  Trade 
struggle,  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood,  was 
rewarded,  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Derby 


to  office,  by  his  appdntment  to  the  sheriff- 
ship of  Orkney  and  Zetland.  Amons 
other  advantages,  this  office  gave  him  acf- 
ditional  opportunities  for  sport,  in  which, 
like  Wilson,  he  found  intense  pleasure. 
It  also  enabled  him  to  devote  himself  still 
more  to  literature,  and  in  1854  he  published 
Firmilian,  a  brilliant  parody  of  the  spasmod- 
ic school  which  gave  us  Balder,  Festus, 
and  the  late  Alexander  Smith's  Life  Drct- 
ma.  The  next  year  and  the  year  after  he 
vrrote  Bothwell,  which,  not  even  friendship 
can  seduce  Mr  Martin  into  praising,  though 
he  honestly-  quotes  a  letter  from  Lord  Lyt^ 
ton,  containing  a  rather  elaborate  and  over- 
done eulogy.  Mr.  Martin  is  an  accom- 
plished and  judicious  critic,  and  his  re- 
marks on  Aytoun's  compositions  contribute 
largely  to  the  interest  of  Ihs  Memoir. 


A  DiroRCB  Case  ik  Prussia.  —  A  single 
example  will  explain,  says  Fraser*g  Magazine, 
what  things  are  even  now  possible.  A  married 
lady,  mother  of  several  children,  living  in  entire 
harmony  with  her  husband,  an  amiahlo,  easy 
gentleman,  hears  at  church  an  enthusiastic 
young  preacher,  and  is  enraptured  by  his  elo- 
quence. On  her  return  home,  she  tells  her 
husband  how  thoroughly  the  preacher's  words 
have  come  to  her  heart,  and  that  she  is  4uite 
persuaded  it  would  conduce  to  her  spiritual 
perfection  to  he  married  to  him,  and  if  she 
can  get  his  consent,  she  hopes  that  her  husband 
will  not  oppose  a  divorce.  What  amount  of 
urgency  sufficed  to  disgust  the  husband  into 
agreement  is  not  a  public  fact.  No  man  can 
like  to  feel  that  he  is  keeping  a  wife  against  her 
will,  and  to  be  reproached  with  hindering  ber 
spiritual  improvement.  That  the  husband  did 
consent,  and  that  the  Court  thereupon  did, 
without  further  inquiry,  sanction  the  divorce,  is 
a  public  fact ;  also,  tliat  the  preacher  made  no 
difficulty  about  accepting  the  enthusiastic  lady, 
with  her  dowry  and  her  children.  We  have 
since  heard,  but  from  one  informant  only,  that, 
after  many  years  of  union,  the  preacher,  in 
turn,  sought  and  gained  divorce  from  his  wife, 
and  that  she  is  now  gone  back  into  the  bosom 
of  her  first  husband. 
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Death  ofPbofessob  Faradat. —  Michael 
l^iniday,  the  eminent  chemif t,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  £n{;Iand,  ^resfcrdav,  ased  seventy-three 
▼ears.  He  was  born  in  ^ewington,  England » 
iuid  at  the  age  of  foarteen  was  apprenticed  to  a 
bookbinder.  His  attention  was  early  directeit 
lo  stadies  in  natural  philosophy,  and  in  the 
year  1812  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Ham- 
phrey  Davy,  from  whom  he  received  yalaaUe 
aitsistancc.  A  yenr  later,  throagh  Sir  Hum- 
nhrey's  influence,  Faraday  attained  a  position 
in  the  chemical  department  of  the  Koyal  Insti- 
tution, and  in  18*24  began  to  deliver  lectures  to 
the  students.  In  1832  the  University  of  Oxford 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doe- 
tor  of  Civil  Law,  and  in  1833  he  ^lu  appointed 
First  Trofessor  of  Chemistry'  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. He  was  also  maHe  a  Knight  of  the 
Prustiian  Onier  of  Merit  and  Knight  of  the 
Italian  Order  of  Sts.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  • 
and  one  of  the  eight  foreign  Associates  of  the  '_ 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  where  '. 
he  was  also  appomted  a  Commander  of  the 
Ix^gion  of  llonur  in  1S5.5.  He  was  likewise 
rhn^en  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  leumcd 
SiKii-ti*'^  in  Europe  and  the  Unitoti  State:ii. 

Ill  a  le:ter  published  some  years  ago.  Fara- ! 
diy  tolls  the  story  of  his  introduction  to  Davy : 

'*  When  I  was  a  bookseller's  apprentice  I  was 
very  fond  of  cxfieriment  and  very  averse  to 
tra«'le.  It  happenetl  that  a  gentleman,  a  mem- 
ber of  t'lo  Koval  Iniititution.  took  me  to  hear 
some  iif  Sir  l\.  Daw's  last  lectun^s  in  Allter- 
maric  Smet.  I  ti>ok  notes,  and  afterwards 
wrote  them  out  more  fairly  in  a  quarto  volume. 
My  de!.irvr  to  osc^.ne  fwm  trade,  which  I  thoacht 
vicious  and  selli'in.  and  to  enter  into  the  service 
of  >*<ienif .  which  1  imagined  mad.>  its  pnrsners 
amiable  and  liberal,  indui'cd  me  at  last  to  take 
The  Uiid  and  simple  step  of  writing  to  Sir  H. 
I). ivy,  expressing  my  wishes  and  a  hope  that,  if 
anopi>ort.initycame  in  his  way  he  would  favor 
my  views  ;  at  the  same  time  1  sent  the  notes  I 
ha*  \  taken  at  his  Uvtun»s.  The  answer,  which 
nuikcs  all  the  point  of  mr  communication.  I 
Pens!  you  in  the  original.  rv<i nesting  von  to  take 
gre  It  cazv  of  it.  and  to  let  me  have  it  back,  for 
v«iu  ma*'  imavrine  how  much  I  value  it.  You 
%«ill  olis.TVf*  tluit  this  u^ok  place  at  the  end  of 
t'leyeir  ISI2.  and  oariy  in  1813  he  requestotl 
to  see  me.  a-ul  told  mc  of  the  sitn.ition  of  assist- 
ant in  t'K*  ],ihoratory  of  the  Koyal  Institution, 
then  just  v.ic.inf.  At  the  same  time  th;it  he 
t?in«  gratitied  mv  desires  a*  to  scientific  employ- 
men  i.  he  siiil  advisr'd  me  not  to  gi«-e  up  the 
|»n>-}Kvt*  1  had  before  me.  telling  me  tha: 
Scienct*  was  a  harsh  mistrvss :  and  in  a  jkvu- 
niiiry  p.Mtn  of  view,  but  piM  ly  rewarding  tho»e 
^hv»  dL-v^itoil  themselves  to  her  service.  He 
am  I  led  at  my  notion  of  the  suoerior  moral  fvl- 
iniT*  of  p!uiv»<ophic  men.  and  Mid  he  would 
Icivc  mc  to  the  experience  of  a  few  years  to  >et 
me  riglji  on  the  matter.  Finally.  t'lir.»n;:h  his 
pHvi  ci^ons.  1  wvTU  to  the  Koyal  Institution 
cttHy  in  M.-«nrh  of  1813.  as  a's>i<tani  in  the 
hiboi»ft>rT:  .-^nd  in  Octolier  of  the  same  year 
ireec  with  him  abr«.>ad  as  hi^  assistant  in'  ex- 


periments and  in  writing.  I  retomed  wiA 
in  April,  1815,  resumed  my  Btation  in  the  B 
Institution,  and  have,  as  you  know,  ever  i 
remained  there." 

Faraday's  contribations  to  srienoe  hifre . 
of  the  highest  value,  and  he  hai  long  bcai 
garded  as  a  standard  authority.  Hia  invea 
tions  in  magnetism  and  electricity  were 
tinned  for  many  years,  and  mott  impoitaa 
suits  followed  his  experiments. 


A  TBmT  important  report  on  the  relntfi 
cow-pox  to  small-pox  has  been  preieatt 
the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  by  M.  D 
The  following  are  among  the  mora  inpa 
conclusions  at  which  M.  Danet  haa  urivBi 
I.  Cow-pox  and  small'pox  are  two  dii 
malailies.  2.  Cow-pox  does  not  prediapoi 
patient  to  any  affection.  3.  There  is  no 
tion  between  'typhoid  fever  and  small-pOi 
The  vaccine  matter,  after  a  time,  loses  ifi 
variolic  properties.  5.  The  vaccine  mntlM 
better  preventive  of  small-pox  than  the  1 
lous  matter.  6.  Vaccine  matter  shonM  \ 
newed.  7.  Predisposition  to  small-poz  ifegl 
among  the  ^'ounc  and  aged  than  eHtcwM 
middle-aged  I  8.  Ke  vaccination  is  eHealU 
Kven  those  who  have  had  small-pox  shod 
vaccinated.  10.  In  passing  throngh  the  a 
ism,  the  vaccine  matter  borrows  certain  o 
matters  from  the  constitution ;  vacdal 
tberofore,  from  arm  to  arm  may  be  otjai 
able.  II.  The  febrile  state  is  nnfaronndi 
the  satisfactory  action  of  the  raocine 


The  following  letter  of  a  working-taafli 
has  given  upwards  of  £1 50  to  the  Sole  8oi 
is  print«.*d  in  the  Wiitt  Comfy  Mirror t  *• ' 

"  Sir.  I  am  glad  you  indeverad  in  jn 
port  to  move  the  Fobelleik  to  so  glorae^ 
and.  as  you  refi^rcd  to  me,  I  wish  to  infbffi 
pobellcik  in  vour  next  report  that  tte  i 
was  go.it  by  ^artl  worit  at  the  avrig  of  111 
week  how  did  I  get  the  money  I  am  aft 
wen  my  nebor  are  a  sleep  also*  I  hare  A 
all  my  idels  a  side  no  soking  no  driokii 
pv^bllec  amusements  however  inoeent  Im 
that  Christ  came  nut  to  pies  him  self  in  Ui 
am  Comanded  to  tred  al  so;  time  ii  aA 
work  tor  the  night  Cometh  wen  no  mm 
work  for  iharc  is  no  work  in  th  grtrs  Mi 
dem  nor  divice  men  and  bietbeiun  wmrk  « 
is  I>ey.  —  ser  I  remenyonn  truly,  A  asft  i 
CcrBGBB 
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INOORSEO  BY  THE  LEADING  JOURNALS  AND  EDUCATORS. 

Our  Schoolday  Visitor, 

AN  ILLUSTEATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 
32  Large  Doublc-colnnin  Octavo  Pages  each  Moiilb. 

h>  list  of  regular  Ciitrilmtors  inclmlcs  <'«m;  of  THE  MOST  E^IINKXT  WRITERS 
FOR  JUVENILES.  L\  THIS  COUNTUY,  amonjr  whom  are  Kiv.  .lohn  Ttnld.  D.D., 
Alii-c  C'arv,  C.  1).  (Janletto,  LnuUa  t'lark,  Kmilv  IIiintiii:rtun  MiIUt.  licy.  Alfrvd  Gredev, 
J-Mwanl  Kjrglostoii,  Mrs.  Denison,  (Jeorjie  W.  IJuiigay,  Pliocbe  Cary,  Mrs.  Gildcrslccvc, 
lijopbie  MavrAliixauder  Clark,  &c'..  \'<'.,  \c. 

The  Illustrations  are  Iron;  tlic  lian.ls  of  (.>Ull  VKKY  BEST  ARTISTS;  and  it  also 
contains  earli  month,  in  addition  to  high-toned  Orijiinal  Stories,  Dialog  u«'s,  History,  Biogra- 
nhv.  Natural  Historv,  Troljlcms,  Tuzzles,  llehusos,  Charades,  &«•..  ^^c.,  a  paire  ol*  (iOOl) 
N£\V  ^ILSIC. 

i^pleudld    Club    Preiuiiiniiii, 

Including  Cabinet  Ortrans,  Melodoons.  Musical  IJoxes,  Accordeons,  Flutes,  Games,  Chessmen 
and  Boards.  Microscopes,  Small  Telcsco|^)es,  Field-( Classes,  Magnets,  Poeket  Comiiass<»3, 
Pocket  Lanterns,  Sewmg-Machines,  Washing  and  AV ringing  Machines,  Fine  Silver-plated 
Ware  and  Tea  Sets,  &c.,  &c.,  and  many  of  the  newest,  best,  and  prettiest  Ixwks  and  publica- 
tions for  children  and  grown-up  j»ersons  in  the  country. 

£5r*TlIK    ItE.'-T   INDUCLMKMS   EVLK   UFKKUKdVuR   CLVBd   AT   CI.rB-ISATKS. 


Thf:  Xkvv.Youk  Tr.iiu'NF.  Piiys,  **  Our  Svhofthlay  Visitor  in  a  ni05t  viiluubk- aid  in  jiivouik- education, 
bving  iiduittvd  for  ii  rvsidiiii^'bouls  in  Kcliool,  aud  u  com|iauioii  at  home." 

The  Nkw-Yokk  Indkpkndent  s.ij9,  **  We  take  pleu^i^urc  in  commending  it.'' 

The  IsuACMTi:  (Cincinnati,  O.)  say;*,  *' We  feel  confident  in  eayin^r  tliat  Onr  SchooUUnj  Visitor  U  not 
vquulled  by  any  otlier  school  or  young  people's  uingaziiie  publi;$hud  in  tliiv  country.*' 

The  Ki'KAL  New-Yokkeu  says,  **  It  bus  no  f;i|ual  to  onr  Icnowledge." 

The  Pennsylvasia  .'=4«ihiol.T«»1'rn'al  say:*,  "  o./r  S'-hofMatf  17>i7»r  i-  now  deridfdly  one  of  the  best 
magazine'*  for  tlie  Young  Folks;  and  it-  contents  are  exceedingly  ricli  und  vurlril,  aud  of  the  hi;,'host  tone  of 
morality  and  litorature.*' 

Tin:  Lyons  (N.Y.)  RirrrnLiCAX  fays,  "  One  of  the  very  best  boys*  and  girls'  magazines  in  the  world." 

Tin:  WhsTFiELii  :.Mass.)  News  Letter  payp.  "  Wi*  know  of  no  magazine,  evi-n  in  Hoi^ton,  tliat  we 
wo'tid  recoiuiueud  lu  uiir  youii;;  peuidc  beture  Our  ^cvi(>o/(A/</  Viaitur," 

TEliMS  :^Oue  Coptf,  one  ffvnr,  St.HSf  Thru*-  Coph-^,  onr  ffftif  ($l,00  each),  $S.OO  ; 
Fir**  Copirit,  one  yvnr  (IJPO  rnch)f  with  i'r#>m/i<m..  $.'».00.  Sprvitm-ns,  with  fist  of  I*  rem  I' 
ttins,  i>articufarH  to  Ayentu,  drc;  Jtc*,  JO  evntg. 

Agents  wanted  in  ever}*  Sehool  and  at  every  Fost-oflioe  in  the  United  States.  The 
attention  of  Teachers  particularly  invited.     Address, 

J.  W.  DAUGHADAT  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

JVo.    424    WALXUT  STREET,    rUILADELriTIA,    rENN. 


SCHOOLDAY   DIALOGUES. 

A  book  for  the  i>(.-iiuoL,  the  Family,  and  the  Litekaiiy  Circle.  Compiled  by  Ai.kx  \ndeu  Clark, 
A.M.,  editor  of  Oar  Schoolday  Vinitor,  Sew  Ori;;inal  I^Lilogue-,  Tableaux,  ite.,  &c.  T!ie  m^-.t  eutertainin^f 
and  instractirc  book  of  the  kind  ever  insucd.  A  valuable  adlition  to  th*.*  Tt'a<*hi'r«*  .School,  or  Family  Li- 
brary,   l^^mo,  .';52  pages,    rrice,  po<t-puid,  $1.50.    A  liberal  diHcouut  made  to  Agent<  and  Dealers. 

'*  Schoolday  Dialogues  is  an  ontirelv  new  oollecdon,  dv^igntd  for  the  u^c*  of  pupils  of  eitlicr  sex,  and  l» 

well  iidaptcd  for  use  in  5;chool>."  — JV.  J'.  Jiulrpintltnt. 

*M)ne  of  the  very  be»t  collectiou.»  for  the  school  or  exhi!)ition  room.    They  are  new,  original,  and  full 

of  living,  earnest  thought,  and  will  teudi  leaaons  that  will  bcreiueinbttredthrouglililV.v'— /.'.citcrf'A'.i/j 

•Yeiti  Leiter, 

"  Tbe  best  that  has  yet  como  nnder  onr  notice. —.^7/<*itfo»n  fPenn.J  Dtspateh, 

*'  We  hope  to  sec  this  book  not  only  used,  but  used  with  a  reader  or  performer  to  every  part.*'  —  Penn, 

SchoijIlJoumaL 

"  A  book  of  new  dlologaes  of  real  merit,  homelike  and  interesting."  —  liural  Xew  •  Yorl-er, 

"  It  mvst  supersede  in  a  great  measure  the  books  now  In  nseJ'^PiiUtmrg  (Penn,)  Chronicle. 

"  Tlie  main  end  and  object  of  this  work  is  to  teach  children  to  read  properly.  —  PhUadeiphia  Inquirer, 

"  It  ii  probably  better  adapted  for  the  purpose  designed  by  the  compUer  than  any  other  similar  work  now 

intbemarket.—.Vcu^.rorii;  CWACft. 

«#.   n\  narGFM^n^Y  sr  co.,  jPfffM<«ibert, 


